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ADVERTISEMENT  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Although  this  work,  which  was  completely 
revised  by  my  father,  has  been  a long  time 
in  the  press,  and  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, have  been  published  at  this  period,  it 
so  happens  that  it  appears  at  a moment  when 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  not  only  at- 
tract, but  absorb,  the  mind  of  the  nation.  Its 
chapters  on  “the  Genius  of  the  Papacy,”  on 
the  “Critical  position  of  our  earlier  Pro- 
testant Sovereigns,  with  regard  to  their  Ro- 
man Catholicsubjecls,"  from  the  consequences 
of  the  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  ; 
on  “ the  Study  of  Polemical  Divinity  pre- 
valent at  the  commencement  of  (he  Seven- 
teenth Century,”  and  kindred  themes,  are  in 
fact  the  history  of  the  events,  the  thoughts, 
the  passions,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  pre- 
sent agitated  epoch.  Nor  does  the  domestic 
portion  of  this  work  disprove  the  prin- 
ciple, that  history  but  repeats  itself;  and  when 
we  read  of  the  conversions  to  the  Roman 
l,  faith  then  rife,  especially  among  the  elevated 
orders  of  the  community,  we  seem  to  be 
listening  to  the  startling  narrative  of  the 
hour,  and  instead  of  the  names  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Buckinghamshire,  the  Lord  Keeper 
Weston,  or  the  Lady  Falkland,  are  almost 
tempted  to  substitute  those  of  personages 
who  live  in  our  sight  and  personal  know- 
ledge. 

This  work  forms  the  second  part  of  that 
complete  edition  of  my  father’s  works,  of 
which  the  edition  of  the  “Curiosities  of 
Literature,”  in  three  volumes,  recently  pub- 
lished, supplies  the  first.  His  Miscellaneous 
works,  containing  his  “Fragment  of  the  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,”  will  conclude 
this  edition.  D. 

Hughenden  Manor,  December,  18M. 


PREFACE  TO  THIS  NEW  EDITION. 

BY  THE  AUTHOR, 

I have  long  considered  the  age  of  Charles 
the  First  as  tho  most  favourable  epoch  for  the 
purposes  of  historical  and  philosophical  in- 
vestigation. It  was  an  age  when  unsettled 
opinions  and  contested  principles  produced 
such  a variety  of  human  conduct,  that  all  that 
has  happened,  or  is  happening,  since,  seems 
only  a repetition  of  attempts  at  what  was 
then  first  discovered  to  be  impossible ; a con- 
summation of  what  w as  then  left  unfinished ; 
or  a furtherance  of  what  then  remained  im- 
perfect. 

This  history  has  been  frequently  written, 
and  even  now  occupies  the' studies  of  fo- 
reigners. It  has  excited  such  vehement  but 
opposite  feelings  among  the  most  eminent 
men  in  our  nation,  that  we  almost  despair  of 
an  impartial  narrative.  An  intelligent  fo- 
reigner has  observed,  that  since  the  days  of 
our  first  Charles,  English  histories  are  the 
polemics  of  politics.  The  Monarchist  and  the 
Commonwealth-man  have  bequeathed  their 
mutual  recriminations  and  their  reciprocal 
calumnies.  At  a later  period,  when  Whigs 
and  Tories  infused  their  controversies  into 
their  degraded  history,  trying  events  and 
persons  by  their  own  conventional  tests,  they 
judged  of  their  ancestors  as  of  their  contem- 
poraries; narrowing  their  views  by  their  own 
notions,  their  own  interests,  and  their  own 
passions.  Such  partial  estimates  of  human 
actions  and  modes  of  thinking  may  become 
anachronisms  in  morals  and  in  politics. 

This  work  which  was  published,  at  inter- 
vals, many  years  ago,  in  a domestic  revolu- 
tion (1830-2),  has  not  been  unsuccessful  in 
obtaining  the  sympathy  of  the  public,  pro- 
bably, in  a chief  degree,  from  tho  novelty  of 
its  plan ; and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  from  the  impartiality  of  its  researches 
and  the  justness  of  its  views.  I have  assur- 
edly not  written  these  pages  as  a partisan. 
I was  attracted  to  the  subject  early  in  life, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  rich  in  all  that  in- 
terests the  moral  speculator.  I believe  that 
I have  composed  this  work  solely  as  the 
T history  of  human  nature. 

These  “ Commentaries”  aim  at  forming  a 
necessary  supplement  to  our  knowledge  of  an 
eventful  age,  by  investigating  still  contro- 
verted topics  of  paramount  and  enduring  in- 
terest, and  by  throwing  light  upon  per- 
sonages and  occurrences  through  the  com- 
bination of  secret  with  public  history. 

With  regard  to  my  authorities,  I have  not 
chosen  to  cover  the  margin  with  perpetual 
references  for  facts  with  which  few  readers 
are  unacquainted,  and  to  books  too  well 
•known  to  require  a transcription  of  their 
titles.  Whenever  my  narrative,  or  my  opi- 
nions, are  founded  on  manuscript  informa- 
tion, I have  scrupulously  registered  the 
authorities.  During  the  many  years  in  which 
this  period  has  attracted  my  study,  I have,  at 
'^various  times,  examined  a variety  of  unpub- 
(lished  diaries,  and  a vast  mass  of  unpublish- 
ed correspondence,  connected  with  it.  WTe 
are  furnished  with  materials  for  the  history 
of  human  nature,  to  which  the  ancients  could 
have  no  access.  One  particular  department 
seems  peculiar  to  our  own  times— -the  history 
of  negotiations  in  the  despatches  of  ambas- 
sadors. By  them  we  may  best  learn  the 
genius  which  prevailed  when  the  transac- 
tions occurred.  The  narrative  opens  a living 
scene,  and  the  motives  of  the  personages  are 
sometimes  as  apparent  as  their  actions.  It 
is  not  fanciful  to  say,  that  we  often  know 
more  of  our  ancestors  than  they  themselves 
knew.  Many  a secret  for  them  is  none  for 
us.  The  letter,  which  was  prayed  to  be 
thrown  into  the  flames  when  read,  we  hold 
in  our  hands;  the  cabinet  conversation,  un- 
heard but  by  two  great  statesmen,  we  can 
listen  to.  They  viewed  the  man  in  his  occa- 
sional actions;  we  scrutinise  into  his  entire 
life.  They  marked  the  beginnings,  but  we 
the  ends. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  the 
“ Mercure  Francois”  is  frequently  quoted  in 
this  work  as  authority. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since,  struck  by 
the  curious  and  important  information  which 
was  constantly  afforded  by  this  journal,  l ob- 
served that  “ the  ancient  ‘ Mercure  Francois’ 
is  a sort  of  official  annual  register  of  the 


times,  and  contains  a good  deal  of  our  own 
secret  history,  which  I have  found,  to  my 
surprise,  so  accurate,  that  I am  convinced 
that  it  must  have  come  from  a well-informed  ) 
correspondent  in  England.  It  is,  perhaps, 
singular  enough  that  I have  found,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  circumstances  and  conver- 
sations in  this  ‘ Mercure’  which  I have  myself  \ 
drawn  from  contemporary  manuscripts,  and  I 
which  had  never  been  printed  in  any  English 
Work.” 

Since  these  observations  were  made,  I have 
discovered  a fact  apparently  unknown  even 
to  the  French  Bibliographers  ; viz.,  that  Car- 
dinal Richelieu  was  a frequent  correspondent 
of  this  journal,  and  that  even  the  king  him- 
self, Louis  the  Thirteenth,  often  contributed 
to  its  columns.  Many  articles  in  the  royal 
hand-writing,  and  corrected  by  the  royal 
hand,  are  still  in  existence.  With  regard  to 
the  Cardinal,  the  style  and  the  hand  of  the 
great  minister  are  easily  to  be  recognised. 
Besides  exercising  a constant  supervision' 
over  the  “ Mercure,”  and  himself  waging  the 
war  of  words  whenever  the  contest  was  im- 
portant, Richelieu  furnished  treaties  of  al- 
liances, capitulations,  narratives  of  battles 
and  sieges,  written  by  the  commanders,  and 
the  despatches  of  ambassadors  whenever  they 
contained  any  facts  which  he  desired  should 
be  known  to  Europe.  Many  of  these  articles 
are  found  in  the  Manuscripts  of  De  Bethune. 

I will  not  omit  in  this,  the  last  preface  thaf\ 
I shall  ever  wrrite,  the  acknowledgment  of  the  • 
obliging  confidence  of  the  present  Earl  of  St. 
Germans,  in  entrusting  me  with  the  manu- 
scripts of  Sir  John  Eliot.  His  lordship  called  * 
my  attention  to  the  notice  w'hich  I had  taken 
of  his  memorable  ancestor,  in  a communica- 
tion alike  distinguished  for  its  elegance,  its 
courteousness,  and  its  information.  By  the* 
aid  of  these  papers,  I was  enabled  to  throw 
some  fresh  light  upon  the  character  of  a very 
eminent  personage,  whosecareer  had  hitherto 
baffled  the  researches  of  our  historians. 

To  my  ever  kind  and  valued  friend,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  John  Wilson  Croker,  whose  luminous 
and  acute  intelligence  is  as  remarkable  in  his 
love  of  literature  and  art,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  courso  of  a long,  an  honourable,  and  dis- 
tinguished public  life,  I stand  deeply  indebted 
for  access  to  the  Conway  Papers,  which,  by 
permission  of  the  late  Marquess  of  Hertford, 
to  whom  these  volumes  had  descended,  he 
aflbrdcd  me. 

I have  received  aid  from  other  friends,  and 
other  manuscripts,  which  I have  acknowledg- 
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ed  in  my  notes.  I have  particularly  drawn 
much  information  from  the  MS.  negotiations 
of  Melchior  de  Sabran,  who  was  the  French 
resident  in  England  during  the  years  1644 
and  1645.  Of  these  there  are  two  folio  vo- 
lumes in  our  National  Library,  but  there  are 
eight  volumes  of  these  inedited  negotiations 
in  the  extraordinary  collection  of  Sir  Thomas 
Phillipps,  Bart.,  of  Worcestershire ; a collec- 
tion of  many  thousand  manuscripts,  which 
must  rank  its  zealous  owner  among  the 
Sloanes  and  the  Harleys  of  former  days. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Charles  the  First. 

Two  centuries  have  elapsed— a short  period 
in  the  history  of  national  revolutions — since 
Charles  the  Firstascended  the  throno  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  name  of  this  monarch  still 
awakens  the  most  conflicting  opinions.  Yet 
^aright  understanding  of  the  character  and 
conduct  of  one  who  involuntarily  became  a 
most  eminent  actor  in  a mighty  revolution 
can  never  be  a matter  of  indifference  to  the 
philosopher  and  the  politician ; nor  should 
such  an  exhibition  of  human  nature,  where 
the  ennobling  and  the  degrading  passions  are 
at  tho  same  time  called  forth,  fail  to  interest 
our  common  sympathies. 

Charles  the  First  ascended  the  throne  under 
circumstances  in  which  no  monarch  had 
bilberto  been  placed. 

The  course  of  events  had  rendered  neces- 
sary a great  change  in  the  condition  of  man- 
,kind  throughout  Europe;  for  the  social  system 
■'was  constructed  on  a scale  which  bore  no 
relation  to  the  increased  and  complicated 
interests  of  society.  The  impending  Revolu- 
tion was  not  to  be  a partial  change,  as  had 
sometimes  happened,  when  the  rule  and 
power  had  been  merely  transferred  to  the 
aristocracy,  or  to  the  hierarchy,  or  assumed 
by  the  absolute  sovereign ; nor  was  it  to  be  a 
temporary  concession  to  the  excited  apathy 
of  a suffering  people,  a change  which  merely 
reduced  the  privileges  of  the  few  and  the 
miseries  of  the  many.  But  it  was  to  be  a 
total  change  ; to  abolish  certain  fundamental 
doctrines,  to  mark  out  new  classes  in  society, 
to  raise  up  new  interests,  to  define  new  rights, 
and  to  substitute  new  modes  of  thinking. 
And,  finally  and  chiefly,  it  was  to  develops 
the  true  principles  of  government,  and  to 
explain  and  confirm  the  source  and  object 
of  all  delegated  authority. 


It  was  long  doubtful  in  which  country  the 
great  Revolution  was  to  commence.  During 
the  minority  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  the 
ambition  of  the  turbulent  princes  of  France, 
the  republican  character  of  tho  Duke  of 
Rohan  and  tho  Huguenots,  and  the  bold  re- 
monstrancesof  the  Parliaments  or  Law-Courts, 
exhibit  some  faint  outlines  of  the  Revolution 
under  our  Charles  the  First,  which  all  these 
had  preceded.  In  an  ingenious  parallel  we 
might  detect  some  very  apt  resemblances. 
The  genius  of  one  man  directed  for  a time 
the  tempest  from  France,  and  consequently 
from  the  Continent;  for  there  are  reasons  to 
believe  that  the  social  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  will  never  be  materially  affect- 
ed, except  through  tho  agency  of  our  great 
neighbour.  Tho  Frondeurs,  under  the  later 
administration  of  Mazarin,  often  appealed  to 
the  English  revolt  under  Charles  the  First; 
and  finally  the  vast  concussion  of  France 
in  our  days  opened  an  imitation  of  our  own, 
and  terminated  with  a similar  catastrophe. 

There  were  peculiar  reasons  which  might 
havejustifled  the  supposition  that  England 
would  be  the  spot  in  which  iheimportant  strug- 
gle would  commence.  The  establishment  of 
the  reformed  faith  had  habituated  the  English 
to  a greater  freedom  of  inquiry  than  their 
neighbours,  a freedom  of  inquiry  unknown 
in  preceding  times,  when  authority  was  the 
sole  test  of  opinion  ; and  a long  and  luxuriant 
peace  had  raised  up  among  the  Commons  of 
England  a new  class  of  men ; new,  by  pos- 
sessing a weight  and  influence  in  society 
which  they  had  never  before  held.  There 
were  other  causes,  which,  though  not  so 
evident,  were  scarcely  loss  influential,  but 
which  must  be  developed  as  we  proceed.  It 
was  fated  that  England  should  be  the  theatre 
of  the  first  of  a series  of  Revolutions  which  is 
not  yet  finished. 

Authorised  in  believing,  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  age,  by  his  consequent  education, 
and  by  the  natural  gravity  and  elevation  of 
his  own  mind,  that  he  ascended  the  throne 
as  the  anointed  of  hisCreator,  it  was  the  doom 
of  Charles  the  First  to  witness  tho  divine 
authority  of  his  crown  trampled  upon,  the 
might  of  his  magnificent  hierarchy  over- 
whelmed, the  civil  institutions  of  his  realm 
swept  away,  all  that  he  deemed  sacred  pro- 
faned, all  that  he  held  received  denied,  all 
that  he  considered  established  subverted  ; and 
in  their  stead  new  doctrines  and  new  prac- 
tices introduced,  many  of  which  were  mon- 
strous, and  all  extraordinary. 
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In  this  unparalleled  stale  of  affairs,  for  we 
must  never  forget  that  in  our  Revolution  his- 
tory afforded  no  parallel  to  instruct  and  to 
warn,  instead  of  disappearing  from  theslago, 
like  an  insignificant  actor  overwhelmed  by 
the  unexpected  importance  of  his  part,  we 
find,  on  the  contrary,  the  English  monarch 
the  most  eminent,  the  most  energetic,  and 
the  most  interesting  personage,  during  the 
long,  the  fearful,  and  the  dubious  struggle. 
When  the  struggle  was  over  the  King  came 
forward,  and  closed  his  career  by  a most 
* memorable  death— dying  with  the  same  de- 
cision with  which  he  had  lived  ; and  while 
he  was  covered  with  execration  and  obloquy 
as  the  Tyrant  by  one  party,  who  feared  that  if 
he  were  not  a tyrant  they  would  necessarily 
he  considered  traitors,  he  was  hailed  by  the 
^-greater  portion  of  the  nation  with  prayers  and 
toars  as  the  Martyr. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a man  who 
thus  lived  and  thus  died  could  have  been 
that  individual  whom  it  has  always  been  the 
supposed  interest  of  a successful  party  to  re- 
present. Tyrant  and  Martyr  are  rarer  cha- 
racters than  mankind  is  accustomed  to  con- 
sider them ; and  they  often  vanish  before  the 
impartial  student,  who,  searching  neilherfor 
the  tyrant  nor  the  martyr,  dares  to  seek  into 
history  for  Iho  man. 

We  have  hitherto  obtained  but  a slight 
acquaintance  with  the  personal  character  of 
Charles  the  First ; for  it  has  been  assumed, 
by  those  who  have  been  unable  to  make  the 
King  despicable,  that  tho  private  clriracler 
of  a monarch  stands  unconnected  with  bis 
public  one.  But  it  is  as  impossible  to  form  a 
just  conception  of  the  character  of  a king 
without  becoming  acquainted  with  his  private 
history,  his  motives  as  well  as  his  conduct, 
as  it  is  to  form  a just  conception  of  the  indi- 
vidual, without  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  times  in  which  he  lived.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  surprised  that  those  who  maintain 
that  the  private  character  of  Charles  the  First 
is  unconnected  with  his  public  one,  have 
judged  of  that  public  character  as  if  he  were 
their  contemporary. 

The  characteristic  of  the  mind  of  Charles 
the  First  was  that  inflexible  firmness  to  which 
we  attach  the  idea  of  strength  of  character. 
Constancy  of  purpose,  perseverance  to  obtain 
the  object,  and  fortitude  to  suffer  for  it,  this 
is  the  beautiful  unity  of  a strong  character. 
We  should,  however,  observe,  that  this 
strength  of  character  is  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  the  most  comprehensive  under- 


standing, any  more  than  the  most  compre- 
hensive understanding  is  necessarily  sup- 
ported by  this  moral  force.  Hence  the  stronger 
the  character  of  the  man,  the  stronger  may 
be  its  errors,  and  thus  its  very  strength  may 
become  its  greatest  infirmity.  In  speculat- 
ing upon  the  life  of  Charles  the  First,  through 
all  the  stages  of  his  varied  existence,  from 
the  throne  to  the  scaffold,  we  may  discover 
the  same  intellectual  and  moral  being.  Hu- 
miliated by  fortune,  beneath  tho  humblest  of 
his  people,  the  King  himself  remained  un- 
changed ; and  whether  we  come  to  reproach, 
or  to  sympathise,  something  of  pity  and  terror 
must  blend  with  the  story  of  a noble  mind 
wrestling  with  unconquerable  Fate. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Of  Charles  the  First  during  his  Boyhood. 

W«  may  be  excused  for  unfolding  the  mi- 
nuter characteristics  of  a young  prince,  those 
obscure  intimations  of  tho  future  personal 
dispositions,  which  Allien  has  called  Sviluppo 
dell'  indole  indicalo  darari  fatlarelli,  “de- 
velopment of  the  natural  disposition  indicated 
by  various  little  matters,”  for  in  this  respect 
princes  differ  from  other  men ; their  early 
characteristics  are  not  likely  to  change.  The 
youth  of  princes  is  seldom  passed  in  sub- 
mission. Surrounded  by  those  who  seek  by 
compliance,  or  officiousness,  to  cultivate  a 
friendship  with  their  future  sovereign,  princes 
are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  flattered  even  in 
their  boyhood.  This,  and  the  impossibility 
of  being  influenced  by  those  circumstances 
which  make  other  men  the  creatures  of 
events,  and  dependent  on  tho  caprice  of  for- 
tune, effectually  prevent  their  early  charac- 
ter from  changing,  and  render  the  conduct 
of  their  life  subordinate  to  their  constitutional 
dispositions. 

In  the  history  of  one  who  was  remarkable 
for  a hardy  frame  tried  by  unwearied  acti- 
vity, who  during  his  long  imprisonment  bad 
never  need  of  a physician,  and  who,  at  his 
death,  exhibited  those  physical  appearances 
which  are  indicative  of  longevity,  it  may 
deserve  notice  that  he  was  born,  and  lived 
some  years,  in  a state  of  extreme  debility, 
and  that  he  struggled  with,  and  overcame, 
several  personal  defects. 

Circumstances,  apparently  trivial,  in  the 
history  of  Charles  the  First,  had  often  the 
fatality  of  connecting  themselves  with  the 
unsettled  disputes  of  the  Church  and  the 
State.  The  accidental  circumstance  of  the 
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birth  of  this  royal  babe  in  a state  of  weak- 
ness, threatening  a speedy  dissolution,  occa- 
sioned a hasty  baptism  ; the  place  of  cere- 
mony unrecorded,  the  officiating  person  un- 
named ; whose  was  the  episcopal  hand  which 
. had  sprinkled  the  Martyr  of  the  Church?  or 
had  a Presbyterian  teacher,  as  it  was  ru- 
moured, administered  the  baptismal  rile? 

. Such  were  the  tormenting  inquiries  which 
agitated  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  in  the 
protracted  controversy  of  Lay -baptism.  The 
ecclesiastics  insisted  that  all  non-conformists 
were  mere  laymen,  a principle  which  was 
designed  to  invalidate  their  baptisms.  Bur- 
net, not  hostile  to  the  Presbyterian  cause,  at 
a later  period  alluded,  in  one  of  his  charges, 
to  the  circumstance  recorded  of  Charles’s  un- 
episcopal  baptism;  this  renewed  the  old  heats 
with  those  who  persevered  in  their  axiom, 
that  44  Bishops  and  Presbyters  were  the 
same.”  Tffe  Dissenters  had  long  exulted, 
and  the  Churchmen  had  long  been  mortified, 
that  Charles  had  not  received  anv  of  the  be- 

V 

nefils  of  episcopal  baptism,  when,  a hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  event,  Carte  startled 
the  contending  parties,  and  settled  the  dis- 
pute on  the  side  he  wished  to  favour,  by 
referring  to  the  document  of  44  John  Blinsale, 
Day  Herald,  who  assisted  at  the  baptism.” 
In  that  hitherto  unnoticed  narrative  was  spe- 
cified the  name  of  the  bishop,  the  royal  cha- 
pel where  the  ceremony  had  passed,  the 
minutest  occurrences  of  the  magnificent  so- 
lemnity, the  pall  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk, 

44  wrought,  as  it  was  spoken,  by  his  Majesty’s 
umqhuile  mother,”  on  which  the  bairn  was 
laid,  the  names  of  the  lords  who  bore  the 
ducal  crown,  the  laver,  the  towel,  the  bason, 
and,  finally,  the  “ Marchioness  of  Huntley, 
who  bare  the  bairn  instead  of  the  nourriee.” 
•'This  discovery  of  Cartes  instantly  changed 
the  former  appearance  of  the  question,  and 
the  Dissenters  could  no  longer  triumph  in 
the  obscure  baptism  of  a prince,  administered 
by  a Presbyter. 

But  if  the  ceremony  of  Charles’s  baptism 
had  been  thus  solemnly  performed,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  regality  of  the  Court,  could  it 
possibly  have  escaped  the  knowledge  or  tho 
notice  of  Spotswood,  who  tells  us,  that  “ the 
christening  was  hastened  becatiso  of  the 

(•)  An  idle  antiquary  might  employ  an  hour  in 
examining  into  the  authenticity  of  this  suspected 
record,  it  being  in  MS.  in  the  Herald’*  Oifice  at 
Edinburgh  (the  Lyons’  Office),  written  by  John 
Blinsale,  Ilay  Herald,  who  assisted  at  the  baptism. 

M is  entitled  “An  Account  of  tho  Birth  and  Baptism 
of  King  Charles  the  First.”  The  subject  ceases  to 
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weakness  of  the  child,”  or  of  Perinchief,  the 
eulogist  and  advocate  of  Charles,  who  posi- 
tively informs  us,  that  “ he  was  deprived  of 
the  usual  ceremonies  wherewith  such  royal 
infants  are  admitted  into  the  Church.”  Who 
then  is  this  Hay  Herald  who  has  marshalled 
knights,  lords,  and  ladies,  and  heralds,  pre- 
luding with  a flourish  of  trumpets.  Harris 
asserts,  from  internal  evidence,  the  whole 
narrative  to  be  a clumsy  forgery ! 

Thus  at  the  very  threshold  of  our  history 
we  stumble  on  error,  or  imposture,  a circum- 
stance not  rare  in  more  important  matters 
than  the  present,  (1)  relating  to  Charles  the 
First. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  some 
circumstances  which  Harris  brings  forward, 
as  the  mere  inventions  of  an  ignorant  person, 
are  not  of  tho  natifre  which  he  supposes  them. 
The  Hay  Herald,  he  observes,  represents 
44  the  Chancellor  Cassils  as  present  at  the  so- 
lemnity, though  there  was  no  such  Chan- 
cellor then  in  being;  and  ho  tells  us  that 
Monsieur  de  Rohan,  and  his  brother,  called 
Monsieur  de  Soubise,  were  his  Majesty’s 
gossips,  though  the  Scotch  historians  never 
mention  their  being  in  that  kingdom.”  The 
Chancellor  Cassils  I must  leave  to  tho  re- 
searches of  (he  Scottish  antiquary  ; but  as  for 
Monsieur  Soubiso  standing  at  the  christening 
inScoiland  as  Charles’s  godfather,  I find  this 
very  circumstance  incidentally  noticed  in  the 
Diarv  of  Sir  John  Finett,  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies.  Sou bise's  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Bohan,  the  eminent  chief  of  the  French  Hu- 
gonots,  was  also  in  Scotland, and,  by  the  de» 
sire  of  James,  stood  as  godfather  to  Charles  ; 
the  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  his  life, 
and  is  incidentally  alluded  to  by  John  Cookes, 
the  Solicitor-General  of  the  Commonwealth, 
in  his  statement  of  the  King’s  case.  This 
strongly  corroborates  the  suspected  narrative 
of  the  Hay  Herald.  By  the  expression  of 
Spotswood,  we  can  by  no  means  infer  that 
the  episcopal  and  regal  ceremonies  were  not 
performed ; and  as  for  the  vague  style  of  Pe- 
rinchief, as  that  book  was  written  by  one 
man,  and  published  under  the  name  of  an- 
other, a circumstance  none  of  our  writers 
notice,  its  authority  is  not  unquestionable.  (2) 

It  is  certain  that  the  infant  Duke  long 

interestus.butthedelectionof  an  historical  forgery 
is  always  gratifying.  This  document  was  first 
printed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Cantrell,  in  “The  Royal 
Martyr,  a true  Christian,”  etc.,  etc.,  -1716,  long  be- 
fore Carte  wrote.  The  Presbyter  Harris  fiercely 
disputed  its  authenticity,  merely  from  party-feeling. 

(2)  Perinchiefs  Life  of  Charles  the  First  is  of  little 
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continued  in  a weakly  state,  (or  many  ladies 
who  had  been  proud  suitors  for  the  keeping 
of  the  royal  child  were  now  deterred  from 
soliciting  this  anxious  charge.  When  in  his 
fourth  year,  he  was  delivered  to  Lady  Cary  ; 
that  perfect  courtier,  her  husband  (afterwards 
the  Earl  of  Monmouth),  declares,  that  “ those 
who  wished  him  no  good  were  glad  of  it, 
thinking  that  if  the  Duko  should  die  in  our 
charge,  then  it  would  not  be  thought  fit  that 
we  should  remain  in  Court  after.” 

The  Earl’s  candour  is  as  admirable  as  his 
loyally,  for  he  was  at  least  as  fearful  of  losing 
his  place,  as  of  losing  his  Princo.  Tho  Earl 
of  Monmouth  has  also  alluded  to  “ many  a 
battle  my  wife  had  with  the  King,  about  slit- 
ting the  string  under  the  child’s  tongue,  and 
putting  his  legs  into  iron  boots.”  The  pa- 
rental care  of  James  was  accompanied  by  all 
the  force  of  argument,  but,  as  was  usual 
with  him,  he  yielded  up  the  point  of  debate. 

This  physical  weakness  cast  a sullen  air 
over  the  manners  of  the  young  Prince,  and 
Lilly  sends  down  a tradition  of  the  evil  na- 
ture of  his  infancy  “ from  tho  old  Scottish 
lady  his  nurse.”  llis  debility  withdrew  him 
from  those  sports  and  exercises  in  which  his 
brother  excelled,  and,  contracting  retired  ha- 
bits, Charles  loved  the  hours  of  study.  It  is 
probable  that  these  untoward  circumstances 
led  to  the  early  formation  of  the  reserved  and 
thoughtful  character  of  the  future  monarch, 
as  well  as  conduced  to  the  variety  of  his  ac- 
quired knowledge.  Charles  had  a vigilant 
tutor  in  Thomas  Murray,  a learned  Scotch- 
man, whom  afterwards  he  chose  for  his  se- 
cretary, and  whose  zeal  he  finally  remune- 
rated by  the  provostship  of  Eton.  The  unal- 
terable afTeclion  of  the  pupil  for  the  tutor  is  a 
strong  indication  of  the  man. 

James  the  First,  who  has  been  so  freely 
taxed  with  pusillanimity  and  folly,  cannot, 
however,  be  reproached  with  having  engen- 
dered them ; his  children,  Henry,  Charles, 
and  Elizabeth,  alike  sustained  their  princely 
character  in  the  heroic  elevation  of  their 
minds.  There  was  no  royal  family  in  Europe 
which  put  forth  such  a promise  of  future 

value,  but  that  little  may  be  authentic,  and  it  is 
frequently  referred  to . Perinchief  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  considered  as  writing  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, for  the  materials  were  chiefly  collected  by 
the  learned  William  Fulman,  who  at  his  death  left 
them  unilnisbed.  Colonel  Titus,  the  author  of  the 
famous  political  pamphlet  “ Killing  no  Murder,"  also 
supplied  him  with  some  notices  for  the  two  latter 
years  of  the  King’s  life.  Such  assistance  only 


excellence  as  these  accomplished  Princes. 
Jonson  was  struck  by  the  paternal  zeal  of 
James  the  First,  whom,  without  court  flattery, 
he  addressed  in  a masque : 

“You  are  an  honest  good  man,  and  have  care  of 
your  bairns  l”(l) 

King  James,  to  provoke  Henry  to  apply 
himself  more  ardently  to  his  closet  studies, 
had  intimated  that  his  brother,  who  already 
loved  his  books,  would  prove  more  able  in  the 
management  of  affairs,  and  the  science  of  his 
favourite  “ king-craft,”  lhan  he,  who  chiefly 
consumed  his  days  in  the  tilt-yard,  and  pas- 
sionately pursued  his  military  exercises.  The 
fatherly  admonition  was  received  in  silence, 
but  when  his  tutor,  Sir  Adam  Nowlon,  reite- 
rated the  King's  reprimand,  the  Prince  asked 
whether  he  really  thought  that  his  brother 
would  prove  so  good  a scholar?  Sir  Adam 
was  of  that  opinion.  “ Then,”  rejoined 
Henry,  “ will  I make  him  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.” 

A spark  of  rivalry  had  been  kindled  be- 
tween the  royal  brothers.  When  Charles  was 
about  ten  years  of  age,  the  young  Prince  had 
already  attracted  observation  by  the  progress 
of  his  studies,  and  by  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per. The  Princes,  with  Abbot,  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  and  other  noblemen, 
were  waiting  in  the  privy-chamber  for  an 
audience.  Henry,  in  allusion  to  his  brother’s 
proficiency  in  his  studies,  jocularly  placed 
the  Archbishop’s  cap  on  his  head,  observing*- 
“ that  if  he  continued  a good  boy,  and  fol- 
lowed his  books,  ho  would  make  him  one  day 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.”  The  little  Prince 
indignantly  flung  down  the  square  cap  and 
trampled  on  it.  Duke  Charles,  it  would  seem, 
had  heard  too  frequently  of  the  future  Arch- 
bishopric, and  the  taunts  from  his  heroic- 
brother  stung  the  little  Prince  into  an  ebul- 
lition of  momentary  feeling.  This  feeling 
was  constitutional.  Warm  and'hasty  passion 
was  long  an  infirmity  with  Charles,  and  one 
of  which  he  was  very  sensible.  At  various 
periods  of  his  life,  the  King  used  preventive 
means  against  being  overcome  by  his  natural 

proves  that  Perinchief  himself  was  a poor  work- 
man. 

(4)1  find  a curious  anecdote  of  that  scatous  pa- 
ternal attention  of  our  “ Pedant  King,”which  I have 
not  met  elsewhere.  James  took  such  minute  care 
of  their  education,  that  “the  children  of  James 
were  well  instructed  in  music  and  dancing;  hit 
Majesty  desired  them  to  keep  up  their  dancing 
privately,  though  they  whistle  and  sing  toone  an- 
other tormusic."  Hart.  MSS.6#87(M). 
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impatience.  In  more  than  one  interview, 
which  was  likely  to  lead  to  subjects  where  his 
feelings  might  seize  on  him  unawares,  it  was 
preconcerted  that  these  topics  should  not  be 
debated  by  him,  but  left  to  his  council.  This 
defect  in  his  temperament  was  one  which, 
like  his  stammering,  could  only  be  mastered 
by  a stronger  impulse  of  the  mind,  as  when 
he  stood  calm  and  unsubdued  in  the  greatest 
day  of  his  adversity. 

From  this  anecdote  of  the  royal  boys,  the 
contemporaries  of  Charles,  in  the  taste  of  the 
times,  deduce  opposite  inferences.  One  de- 
tects a mystical  presage  of  tho  future  fall  of 
episcopacy  under  his  administration  ; to  an- 
other it  seemed  peculiarly  ominous  of  the  fall 
of  the  Archbishop  himself,  who  afterwards 
was  suspended  from  his  offices  by  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  sovereign  ; a third,  with  tho 
malignity  of  a Commonwealth’s  man,  accepts 
it  as  an  evidence  of  the  latent  sullenness  and 
stubbornness  of  the  future  monarch ; while 
an  ultra- royalist,  in  the  depth  of  his  wisdom, 
discovers  in  it  “ a sign  of  bigness  of  spirit, 
and  a humour  that  did  not  love  jesting  or 
levity."  It  is  evident  that  every  one  of  these 
philosophers  would  have  composed  the  his- 
tory of  Charles,  on  the  principle  which  they 
had  already  so  happily  discriminated.  So 
many  historians,  so  many  Charleses  I 

The  fraternal  intercourse  between  the  sons 
of  James  was,  however,  rarely  interrupted  ; 
for  we  have  still  left  several  familiar  notes 
written  in  English,  French,  and  Latin,  by 
the  Duke  to  the  Prince.  They  are  dispatches 
of  the  hour,  perhaps  also  the  playful  exer- 
cises of  his  studies.  “ Sweet  sweet  brother, 
I thank  you  for  your  letter.  I will  give  any- 
thing that  1 have  to  you,  but  my  toys  and  my 
books.”  Sometimes  the  littlo  Duke  visits 
Prince  Henry’s  stables,  and  mounts  his  great 
horses,  “ that  on  his  return  he  may  wait  on 
him  in  that  noble  exercise.”  Then  there  are 
thanks  for  two  bidets  which  Henry  sends  him 
—or  it  is  an  invitation  to  walk  together— or 
a detail  of  the  studies  of  the  week. 

Welwood  says  of  Charles,  that  he  wrote 
“ a tolerable  hand  for  a King.”  The  re- 
publican whig  grudgingly  allows  a Stuart, 
and  a monarch,  even  the  humble  distinction 
of  caligraphy.  The  truth  is,  that  the  hand- 
writing of  Charles,  like  all  his  othor  acquire- 
ments, was  elegant,  and  opposite  to  the  slo- 
venly scribble  of  his  father,  who,  careless  in 
all  exterior  things,  too  lightly  esteemed  the 
habit  of  distinct  writing  ; a habit,  it  may  be 
worth  observing  to  some,  which  gives  plea- 


sure in  the  intercourse  of  friendship,  and 
promotes  accuracy  in  that  of  business.  The 
skilful  in  autographs  may  like  to  learn,  that 
Charles  the  First’s  hand-writing,  and,  per- 
haps, no  man  over  wrote  more,  always  free 
and  flowing,  as  he  advanced  in  life  and  in 
reflection  became  more  and  more  regularly 
formed,  and  finally  contracted  into  slender 
elegance.  In  a French  letter  to  Prince  Ru- 
pert unsigned,  he  observes,  J'espere  que  vous 
connoilres  ma  petite  main.  I have  seen  somo 
notes  to  his  children,  written  during  his 
close  confinement  in  his  latter  days,  which 
are  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  their  Italic 
character.  In  the  long  leisure  and  still  me- 
ditations of  imprisoned  solitude,  the  fond 
remembrance  of  his  children  seems  to  have 
moved  the  pen  in  tracing  every  word  so  care- 
fully written. 

Charles  overcame  his  corporal  infirmities 
in  his  youth,  but  bis  defective  speech  seems 
to  have  lasted  some  years.  It  was  probably 
the  real  cause  of  his  brevity  in  conversation  ; 
he  used  few  words ; and  wo  smile  at  Sir 
Henry  Herbert,  the  Master  of  the  Revels, 
entering  the  royal  words  in  his  diary,  on 
some  occasion  when  the  King  gave  him  a fa- 
vourable answer  to  his  request,  “ because 
his  master’s  custom  affords  not  so  many 
words.”  The  singular  gravity,  tho  deficient 
freedom  in  conversation,  and  the  reserved 
manners  of  Charles  the  First,  struck  the 
Count  de  Brienne  as  uncommon  circum- 
stances, which  made  it  difficult  to  decide  on 
the  Prince’s  character.  When  Cardinal  de 
Richelieu  curiously  pressed  the  Count  to  be 
informed  of  the  genius  of  the  monarch,  De 
Brienne  replied,  “ To  me  he  appeared  ex- 
tremely reserved,  and  this  induces  me  to 
judge  that  he  is  either  an  extraordinary 
man,  or  one  of  a very  middling  capacity.  If 
he  affected  this  relenue  to  prevent  any  jea- 
lousy on  the  late  King  his  father's  side,  this 
would  be  a mark  of  his  consummate  pru- 
dence ; but,  if  it  be  quite  natural  to  him,  and 
without  any  finesse,  I should  draw  very  oppo- 
site conclusions.”  From  this  oracular  style  the 
Cardinal  could  not  have  gathered  much.  The 
truth  is,  that  it  was  loo  nice  a point  for  the 
critical  and  youthful  diplomatist,  recently 
returned  from  the  English  Court,  to  venture 
a decision  upon  ; nor  could  he  know  that  the 
habitual  reserve  of  the  Prince  originated,  in 
great  part,  in  the  pain  which  conversation 
occasions  him  whose  speech  is  not  fluent. 

The  King’s  difficult  utterance  rendered  his 
addresses  from  the  throne  painful  to  himself 
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and  the  Parliament.  This  early  compelled 
him  to  have  the  Lord-Keeper  recite  his 
speeches,  a circumstance  which  his  friends 
considered,  however  trivial  it  may  appear,  as 
having  had  an  unfavourable  influence  on  his 
affairs.  It  is  our  own  voice  alone,  whose 
modulations  can  give  sanction  to  our  feel- 
ings. Charles  closed  his  first  speech  to  Par- 
liament, the  only  ungracious  passage  in  it, 
by  this  declaration : — “ Now,  because  I am 
unfit  for  much  speaking,  I mean  to  bring  up 
the  fashion  of  my  predecessors,  to  have  my 
Lord-Keeper  speak  for  me  in  most  things, 
therefore  have  commanded  him  to  speak 
something  unto  you  at  this  time,  which  is 
more  for  formality  than  any  great  matter  he 
hath  to  say  unto  you.” 

After  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry, 
Charles  appears  to  have  felt  the  propriety  of 
turning  his  attention  to  those  hardier  pur- 
suits which  he  had  hitherto  avoided,  and  it 
was  not  long  ere  he  excelled  in  the  fashion- 
able accomplishments  of  the  gentleman  of 
that  day;  the  manly  exercises  of  vaulting, 
archery,  running  at  the  ring,  and  the  manege 
of  the  great  horse ; shooting  in  the  cross- 
bow, musket,  and  “ the  great  ordnance.”  In 
the  tennis-court  he  toiled  with  the  racquet, 
and  to  his  last  days,  those  of  his  imprison- 
ment, loved  the  tranquil  recreation  of  the 
bowling-green.  By  active  sports  he  invigorat- 
ed his  frame.  One  who  knew  Charles  de- 
scribes him  as  “ a laborious  fieldsman  and 
another  tells  us,  that  he  was  thought  to  be 
the  most  adroit  manager  of  the  great  horse  of 
any  man  in  the  three  nations,  and  a sharp 
marksman  ; he  chased  a winter-deer  as  skil- 
fully, which  is  one  of  the  hardest  tasks  of  “ a 
woodsman,”  as  he  excelled  in  shooting  one. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  the  young  nobility  in  a feat  of 
arms  at  a justing  at  Whitehall,  and  in  such 
a manner,  that  it  was  imagined  that  Prince 
Charles  would  become  as  eminently  military 
as  his  late  brother,  and  at  the  later  period  of 
his  marriage,  the  Count  de  Brienne  noticed 
the  adroitness  of  our  royal  cavalier,  “ in 
breaking  some  lances,  in  this  chivalric  ex- 
ercise.” Whatever  art  and  practice  could 
acquire,  he  gained ; the  lighter  graces  were 
denied  him. 

Thus  early  Charles  surmounted  the  ob- 
stacles which  nature  had  cast  in  his  way. 
The  languid  indolence  of  the  closet,  deeply 
attached  as  ho  was  to  study,  and  to  the  more 
pleasing  arts,  failed  to  seduce  him  entirely, 
and  the  intrepidity  of  his  after-life,  through 


all  its  vicissitudes,  was  never  disturbed  by 
his  personal  deprivations.  Not  even  the 
many  who  watched  him  with  no  friendly  eyes 
have  presumed  to  accuso  him  of  that  impa- 
tient querulousness,  which  betrays  its  mo- 
ments of  weakness. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen,  Charles  was  created 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  held  a Court ; but  he 
lived  in  no  political  opposition  to  his  father, 
a habit  which  has  been  assumed  by  some 
heirs  of  the  English  crown.  His  late  brother 
had  opened  with  a different  career,  and  had 
roused  the  jealousy  of  his  father,  and  the 
fears  of  Cecil.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy 
of  the  heir  to  the  crown  in  conducting  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  interests  and 
views  of  the  Cabinet,  some  dangerous  results 
must  occur,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At 
home  his  cause  will  combine  together  the 
dispersed  and  insulated  members  of  perhaps 
very  heterogeneous  factions  into  one  formid- 
able body.  A common  interest  is  thus  creat- 
ed for  those  who  else  would  never  havo  acted 
together.  It  is  certain  that  the  family  politics 
of  tho  English  Court  have  not  been  indifferent 
to  foreign  Cabinets.  The  Gaul,  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Austrian,  have  often  been  solicitous 
to  raise  a party  in  this  kingdom  subservient 
to  their  own  peculiar  interests,  and  whenever 
the  heir  of  the  English  throne  suffers  his  in- 
clinations to  be  controlled  by  intriguers 
around  him,  he  runs  the  risk  of  becoming, 
unconsciously,  the  ally  of  the  enemies  of  his 
country. 

The  Ambassador  La  Boderie  advises  the 
French  Cabinet  not  to  neglect  granting  cer- 
tain pensions  to  four  or  five  of  Prince  Henry’s 
Court,  by  whom  it  seems  these  favours  were 
expected,  since  that  young  Prince  was  entire- 
ly under  their  influence,  and  had  resolved  to 
maintain  a political  independence  at  the  Court 
of  his  father. 

There  were  not  wanting  in  that  day  some 
busy  spirits,  who,  now  finding  their  “occu- 
pation gone,”  ascribed  to  the  sedate  temper 
of  the  youthful  Charles  a narrowness  of 
genius,  and  natural  incapability  of  entering 
into  their  higher  political  speculations.  But 
Charles  most  certainly  looked  up  to  his  father 
with  reverence  and  affection,  and  if  the  name 
of  James  the  First  fail  in  some  degree  to  ex- 
cite the  same  feelings  in  the  minds  of  this 
later  age,  we  must  attribute  this  result  to  the 
unjust  oblivion  of  some  virtues,  and  of  no  in- 
considerable talents. 

In  his  youth,  Charles  must  have  been  lay- 
ing the  foundations  of  that  various  knowledge, 
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and  that  habitual  and  curious  observation  in 
all  the  arts,  both  the  fine  and  the  mechanical, 
which  once  induced  this  ingenious  Prince  to 
declare  that  “ he  thought  he  could  get  his 
living,  if  driven  by  necessity,  by  any  of  the 
arts  and  trades  which  he  knew  how  to  prac- 
tise.” Once,  in  familiar  conversation,  the 
Prince  made  a remarkable  observation,  that 
if  he  were  necessitated  to  take  any  particular 
profession  for  a living,  he  could  not  bo  a 
lawyer,  for,  said  Charles,  “ I cannot  defend 
a bad  cause,  nor  yield  in  a good  cause a 
principle  from  which  he  never  swerved,  if  wo 
are  to  decide  by  the  actions  of  his  after-life. 

Charles  had  studied  the  art  of  war,  and 
indeed  the  King  afterwards  proved  himself  to 
be  one  of  the  most  able  generals  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  He  was  not  unskilled  in  fortification, 
and  that  science  which  has  been  called  naval 
architecture,  a study  not  unworthy  the  pur- 
suits of  an  island-monarch,  had  particularly 
engaged  his  attention;  for  one  of  his  most 
magnificent  measures  was  “ building  that 
miracle  of  ships  called  the  Royal  Sovereign 
and  when  he  was  reminded  of  the  vast  charge 
it  required,  he  observed,  “ that  while  some 
nobles  prodigally  spent  their  patrimony  in 
luxurious  courses,  nothing  either  to  their 
credits  or  reputation,  or  beneficial  to  the 
kingdom,  as  King  he  might  be  allowed  to 
build  that  ship  for  his  pleasure,  which  might 
be  useful  for  the  service  of  the  kingdom. ”(1) 

The  more  delightful  arts  he  pursued  with 
intense  pleasure,  for  this  monarch  was  not 
only  a lover  of  art,  but  could  himself  have 
aspired  to  the  honours  of  an  artist.  These, 
however,  had  not  absorbed  his  studies.  The 
library  of  St.  James’s,  before  the  Civil  Wars, 
contained  a manuscript  volume,  which 
Charles  in  his  youth  had  presented  to  his 
-father,  consisting  of  his  literary  collections 
and  other  epitomes,  the  fruits  of  juvenile 
studies. 

But  these  philosophical  and  ingenious  pur- 
suits have  been  barbarously  censured  as  mean 
and  trivial  in  a monarch.  The  arls  and 
sciences  were  considered  by  the  rigid  Puri- 
tanic politicians  merely  as  sources  of  emolu- 
ment for  the  mechanics  who  profossed  them. 
The  intellectual  part  of  these  studies— the 
meditation,  and  the  elegance,  and  the  know- 
ledge, which  discipline  the  mind  in  the  pro- 
gress of  invention,  had  never  rectified  their 
crude  principles,  softened  their  harsh  tempers, 
or  illumined  their  dark  minds.  These  studies, 


not  unworthy  of  a sovereign,  would  have  re- 
flected his  tastes  among  a people,  whose  fana- 
ticism had  so  long  persecuted  the  finer  arts, 
and  our  nation  would  not  have  suffered  the 
reproach  of  foreign  critics,  who,  ignorant  of 
our  history,  ventured  to  assign  the  natural 
causes  which,  as  they  imagined,  incapacitat- 
ed us  from  excelling  in  the  practice  of  the  arts 
of  imagination  and  sensibility.  Charles  the 
First,  had  it  been  his  happiness  to  have 
reigned  in  peace,  would  have  anticipated  by 
a century  the  glory  of  English  art. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  Study  of  Polemical  Divinity,  prevalent  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

These  was  one  particular  course  of  studies 
in  which  James  the  First  himself  had  instruct- 
ed his  son— lhat  of  the  dogmas  and  the  con- 
troversies of  the  theology  of  the  times.  In 
these  pursuits  Charles  was  a docile  pupil,  and 
in  his  first  speech  to  Parliament,  to  repel  the 
malicious  rumour  of  his  inclination  towards 
the  Roman  See,  he  proudly  declared,  “ I 
may,  with  St.  Paul,  say,  that  I have  been 
trained  up  at  Gamaliel’s  feet.” 

His  father  advised  the  Prince’s  chaplains, 
who  went  to  Spain,  not  to  engage  in  unne- 
cessary disputations  on  religion ; but  if  chal- 
lenged, the  Prince  would  be  moderator,  and 
observing  them  smile,  he  earnestly  added — 
it  is  said  he  swore,  that  “Charles  could 
manage  a point  in  controversy  with  the  best 
studied  divine  of  ye  all.”  Nor  was  the  com- 
mendation partial.  In  the  celebrated  con- 
ference with  the  Presbyter  Henderson,  the 
King,  without  books  for  reference,  or  a se- 
cretary by  his  side,  during  a tedious  fort- 
night, (1)  fought  lhat  memorable  theological 
logomachy,  till  the  hoary  adversary  of  epis- 
copacy, covered  with  the  dust  of  his  library, 
retired  with  a broken  spirit.  It  is  probable 
that  neither  convinced  the  other;  but  this 
did  not  the  less  exhaust  the  old  man’s  vexa- 
tion, and  may  have  accelerated  his  death. 

To  these  studies  Whitelocke  ascribes  that 
aptitude  of  Charles  the  First,  which  enabled 
him  to  excel  as  a summer-up  of  arguments, 
and  endowed  him  with  such  a clear  percep 
lion  in  delivering  his  decisions.  The  King’s 
readiness  in  contracting  a lengthened,  and 
methodising  an  involved  discussion,  was  re- 
ft) By  the  Grata  Britannorum  of  Sir  George 
Wharton,  it  appears  that  “ this  dispute  between  the 
King  and  Mr.  Henderson  began  at  Newcastle,  May 
29th,  and  it  did  not  end  till  June  t»th.” 


(t)  Lilly. 
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marked  by  another  great  lawyer,  Sir  Robert 
Holborne ; ho  observed  that  “ the  King  could 
drive  a matter  into  a head  with  more  sharp- 
ness than  any  of  his  privy  council.”  This 
readiness  was  his  prominent  characteristic, 
and  the  King  himself  was  well  aware  of  it. 
Sensible  that  he  could  correct  with  acute 
judgment,  rather  than  compose  with  freedom 
and  fertility,  the  King  carefully  revised  the 
papers  which  he  commanded  others  to  write, 
observing  that  “ he  was  a better  cobbler  than 
a shoemaker.” 

Lord  Bolingbroko  has  severely  ridiculed 
James  the  First  for  his  polemical  divinity,  and 
a hundred  echoes  are  still  jnultiplying  1’ope’s 
“ Pedant  King.”  But  this  it  is  to  be  a philo- 
sopher without  being  an  antiquary;  the  gene- 
ralisations of  history  are  too  often  substituted 
for  the  real  knowledge  of  particulars,  merely 
because  the  philosopher  is  ignorant  of  them. 
An  invective  against  royal  pedantry  would 
alw'aysbe  plausible ; but  the  inquiry,  whether 
there  were  any  pedantry  at  all  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  could  not  occur  to  those  who 
find  it  convenient  to  try  events  and  opinions 
by  the  standard  of  their  own  age,  and  who 
seem  to  narrow  human  nature  to  their  own 
horizon.  But  to  transform  our  forefathers 
into  ourselves  is  to  lose  all  likeness  of  the 
originals,  and  to  throw  into  the  back  ages 
the  notions  of  our  own  times  is  a moral  ana- 
chronism, a source  as  fertile  of  errors  as  the 
passions  of  parlies  have  been  of  more  unjust 
misrepresentations.  The  true  historian  is  a 
contemporary  of  the  past. 

Polemical  studies  were  not  the  peculiar 
tastes  of  James  and  Charles,  as  is  commonly 
imagined.  Ere  the  reign  of  the  “ Pedant 
King,”  and  long  after,  they  occupied  the 
most  eminent  scholars  in  our  nation.  They 
had  not  been  considered  unworthy  of  royalty 
itself,  and  it  is  from  a slender  volume  of  po- 
lemical divinity,  that  our  sovereigns  still  de- 
rive one  of  their  regal  distinctions.  Even 
Elizabeth  acknowledged  that  she  had  read 
as  much  controversial  divinity  as  any  divine, 
and  maintained  her  supremacy  in  the  Church, 
as  well  as  in  the  State,  by  the  arguments  of 
which  she  was  a mistress. 

Laud  put  forth  his  elaborate  reply  to  Fisher, 
the  Jesuit,  to  repair  the  open  breaches  of  the 
beleaguering  Romanist;  a volume  which 
Charles  recommended  to  his  son,  to  guard 
him  from  the  artifices  of  Rome,  and  which 
even  extorted  from  the  great  Puritanic  re- 
publican, Sir  Edward  Deering,  the  applause, 
that  Laud  had  struck  the  Papist  on  the  fifth 


rib.  The  “ Apology  for  the  English  Church,” 
by  Jewel,  was  chained  in  churches,  to  be 
opened  at  all  times  by  the  way-faring  reader. 
Were  not  the  days  of  the  learned  Usher  ha- 
rassed by  tho  challenges  of  Jesuits?  And 
after  all,  however  skilfully  these  might  be 
refuted,  that  great  controversialist  felt  not 
always  sure  that  the  antidote  completely 
operated  against  the  poison ; for,  in  addressing 
the  Oxford  librarian,  Usher  advised  him  to  be 
careful  that  “ the  English  papist-books  be 
kept  in  a place  by  themselves,  and  not  placed 
in  the  library,  for  they  may  prove  danger- 
ous.” So  that  a Protestant  Archbishop  could 
even  resort  to  the  arts  of  a Spanish  Inquisi- 
tor, who  casts  all  tho  volumes  of  heresy  into 
the  darkest  corners,  or  incarcerates  them  un- 
der the  strongest  locks.  Did  not  Lord  Falkland 
enter  the  lists  with  the  RomanCatholic, Thomas 
While,  with  “ A Discourse  of  Infallibility?” 
Are  that  accomplished  Lord’s  learned  speech  in 
the  House,  and  his  friend  the  great  Chilling  - 
worth’s  treatise  on  “ Episcopacy,”  to  be 
condemned  for  that  pedantry  of  polemical 
divinity  which  Lord  Bolingbroke,  with  so 
many  others  unlearned  in  British  history,  ri- 
dicule with  such  a reckless  philosophy  in 
James  and  Charles? 

But  the  ago  of  the  first  Stuarts  was  pre- 
eminently an  age  of  polemical  divinity  ; an 
ago  of  doctrines  and  controversies,  and  what 
may  be  justly  termed  artificial  theology.  It 
was  then  not  only  a warfare  of  the  Roman 
tenets  with  the  Protestant  creed,  but  of  new 
races  split  into  Arians  and  Arminians,  and 
Calvinists,  who  ambitiously  had  combined 
with  political  parties.  The  affairs  even  of 
Protestant  nations  were  thon  connected  with 
synods.  Politicians  concealed  themselves 
under  the  short  mantle  and  band  of  doctors 
of  divinity.  The  awful  themes  of  predestina*. 
tion, — free-will,  — election, — reprobation,— 
and  the  resistibility  or  irresistibility  of  grace, 
— the  questions  whether  the  essence  of  God 
was  quale  and  tan  turn,  whether  his  eternity 
was  only  an  eviternity,  and  how  the  Divinity 
could  multiply  himself  in  himself— were  the 
melancholy  studies  which  agitated  the  iras- 
cible spirits  of  the  age.  Men  seemed  to  rest 
their  future  salvation  in  enormous  folios, 
which  it  was  easier  to  devour  than  to  digest. 
These  controversies  now  only  attract  the  eye 
by  their  formidable  array  as  we  view  their 
champions  marshalled  on  the  shelves  of  a 
public  library ; there  only  can  we  judge  of 
that  vast  consumption  of  human  life  which 
they  cost  their  victims— their  writers  and 
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their  readers ! After  the  labours  and  the 
persecutions,  the  hatreds  and  the  agonies  of 
long  centuries,  these  doctrines  and  these  dog- 
mas, defended  or  confuted,  were  found  to  be 
interminable  as  that  memorable  dispute  be- 
tween the  Dominicans  and  tho  Franciscans, 
which  the  Pope  wisely  set  at  rest  by  decree- 
ing that  it  should  never  be  decided  1 The 
great  policy  of  Rome,  to  avoid  schisms,  has 
always  been  to  elude  the  discussion  of  incon- 
venient topics. 

Futile  and  nugatory  as  were  the  subjects  of 
these  disputations  betwoen  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  ludicrously  mean  those 
between  the  Presbyter  and  the  Episcopalian, 
yet  in  that  learned  age  these  themes  involved 
the  dignity  of  erudition  and  the  powers  of 
logic ; all  the  resources  of  a ready,  an  acute, 
and  a luminous  mind.  He  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful polemic,  whose  disciplined  memory 
could  most  promptly  flourish  the  keenest 
weapons  on  his  own  side,  while  he  pressed  in 
triumph  on  the  blunted  and  broken  arms  of 
his  antagonist.  The  assailant  was  slowly  to 
circumvent,  or  rapidly  to  storm,  the  weakest 
points  of  his  opponent ; but  the  art  to  retreat 
was  as  great  as  the  skill  to  attack.  In  the 
vacillation  of  the  disputants,  victory  hung  on 
tho  subtilty  of  an  argument ; and  the  omis- 
sion of  an  authoritative  text,  or  the  surprise 
of  an  ambiguous  one,  might  shake  the  whole 
arrangement  of  a system  of  doctrine. 

Had  these  vain  and  olTuscating  disputations 
only  tormented  the  heated  heads  of  a few 
dreaming  recluses,  or  a few  acrid  partisans, 
they  would  have  merited  but  an  obscure  no- 
tice in  the  history  of  England  ; but  they  had 
penetrated  into  the  recesses  of  domestic'  life, 
and  theological  disputations  were  constantly 
carrying  on  in  private  houses,  in  the  presence 
of  tho  head  of  tho  family  who  was  gained  or 
lost  by  the  fortune  of  the  Thesis;  and  there 
have  been  families  where  the  disputation, like 
a law-suit,  has  devolved  from  the  grandfather 
to  the  grandson.  The  gentry  were  reading 
and  writing  tomes  of  religious  controversy  ; 
in  the  country,  whole  parishes  were  disturbed 
by  the  public  disputations  held  by  the  Papist 
or  the  Puritan,  and  many  were  the  lapses  of 
the  backsliders  into  Romanism.  Some  Pro- 
testants, to  humble  the  Puritans,  were  ear- 
nestly looking  about  for  a reunion  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  for  they  had  observed,  not 
without  dread,  the  Puritanic  party,  like  one 
in  our  own  times,  starting  up  among  all  ranks 
of  society. 

Let  us  now  draw  the  curtain,  and  exhibit 


the  domestic  pictures  of  tho  Romanist  and  the 
Puritan  in  the  days  of  Charles  tho  First. 

The  most  complete  picture  of  tho  English 
Catholics  is  one  by  their  own  hand,  touched 
by  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  secret  confi- 
dence. 

Panzani,  the  concealed  agent  of  Rome,  in 
a secret  report,  reckons  the  English  Catholics 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  forming 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  higher  class 
of  English  subjects.  In  the  first  rank  of  no- 
bility were  Catholics,  who,  though  making 
no  open  profession,  were  living  in  great  fear, 
anxious  to  preserve  the  royal  favour.  When 
these  entertained  a disguised  priest  in  their 
house,  it  was  unknown  to  their  servants,  and 
not  even  confided  to  their  children.  Some, 
as  Protestants,  frequented  churches,  took  the 
oaths,  and  occasionally  spoke  against  Catho- 
lics ; yet  in  their  hearts  they  were  papistical, 
and  concealed  one  or  more  priests  under 
their  roof.  Panzani  assures  his  master  that 
almost  all  tho  principal  Protestant  nobility, 
secular  and  ecclesiastical,  who  had  died  when 
he  was  in  London,  although  generally  reput- 
ed Protestants,  had  died  in  the  Roman  faith. 

However  partial  Panzani’s  account  may  be 
deemed,  it  is  unquestionable  that  in  these 
times  sudden  conversions  and  the  flight  of 
many  eminent  persons  to  the  Continent  were 
frequent.  Certain  it  is  also,  that  persons 
high  in  office  were  secret  Romanists.  In  the 
curious  manuscript  memoir  of  the  Capuchins 
who  came  over  to  Henrietta,  I found  an  ac- 
count of  an  interview  between  Charles  the 
First  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  who 
died  Earl  of  Portland.  In  his  last  illness, 
having  called  for  his  priest,  and  embraced  all 
the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
his  lordship  requested  to  see  the  King  once 
more,  to  return  into  the  royal  hands  his  staff, 
as  Lord  High  Treasurer.  The  following  dia- 
logue ensued  “ Sire,  I replace,  with  re- 
spect and  gratitude,  this  staff  into  the  hands 
of  your  Majesty,  whilo  I deeply  regret  that  I 
have  been  less  faithful  to  the  service  of  God 
than  to  your  Majesty’s.”  “No,  no  I”  re- 
plied Charles ; “ this  staff  has  been  well 
placed  in  your  hands,  and  there  I will  have 
it  remain.”  “ Sire,”  once  more  replied  the 
relapsed  Lord  Treasurer,  “ I am  no  longer 
capable  of  bearing  it;  first,  because  I can 
never  recover  from  my  present  malady  ; and 
secondly,  though  it  may  seem  odious,  I should 
no  longer  conceal  from  your  Majesty,  that, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  l am  now  a Catholic.’’ 
“Get  but  well,”  said  the  King,  “and  the 
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Catholic  religion  need  not  hinder  you  to  keep  It  is  only  l»y  entering  into  the  recesses  of 
-this  staff  as  an  able  minister.”  This  case  of  domestic  life,  that  tve  can  be  enabled  to  form 
the  Earl  of  Portland,  at  the  head  of  the  King’s  a clear  notion  of  the  extraordinary  scenes 
cabinet,  affords  a curious  instance  of  Iho  du-  which  now  occupied  the  passions  of  the  peo- 
ties  of  office  not  unfaithfully  performed  by  an  pie.  We  discover  perpetual  conferences  in 
Englishman,  who  at  the  same  time  anxiously  private,  or,  rather,  severe  wrestling-matches 
concealed  the  real  state  of  his  conscience,  between  a Jesuit  and  a divine.  Lord  Mur- 
Clarendon  tells  us,  the  Romanists  only  were  daunt  and  his  lady  invite  the  learned  Usher 
those  who  did  not  believe  this  Earl  to  be  a Ca-  to  confer  with  a priest  whom  his  lordship 
tholic ; but  tho  English  only  suspected  his  kept  in  his  house,  on  the  points  in  dispute 
inclination  to  Papistry,  or  as  tho  Capuchin  between  tho  two  Churches.  The  conference 
writes  the  term,  which  he  says  is  used  by  our  was  held  several  days,  when  Usher  maintain- 
nation,  au  Papism,  from  the  tranquillity  tho  ing  that  the  Church  of  England  was  no  note 
Romanists  under  his  administration  were  religion,  the  lady,  whose  great  fear  had  been 
allowed  to  enjoy.  Nothing  in  his  open  con-  its  ambiguous  novelty,  was  confirmed  in  her 
duct  or  his  language  betrayed  tho  concealed  Protestantisio,  and  tho  argument  against  its 
Catholic.  It  now  appears,  by  this  authentic  novelty  proved  so  strikingly  novel  to  his  lord- 
manuscript,  that  tho  Earl  held  a private  cor-  ship,  that  he  became  a convert  from  Papistry, 
respondenco  with  tho  famous  Pere  Joseph  of  But  Usher  was  not  always  at  hand  ; his  ali- 
Paris,  a Capuchin,  who  transacted  all  the  sence,  and  twenty-four  hours  to  unravel  his 
secret  affairs  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu.  twisted  logic,  might  have  euabled  tho  per- 

It  is  evident  also  that  some  divinity  stu-  verting  priests  to  produce  a new  point,  and 
dents  were  lost  in  the  mists  of  the  artificial  occasion  a fresh  lapse, 
theology  of  Romo  ; and  the  secret  domination  Lady  Falkland  suddenly  declared  herself  to 
■of  the  missionary  priests  was  so  great  as  to  be  a Papist.  All  her  friends,  sensible  of  the 
excite  the  jealousy  of  tho  Papal  agent,  who  disgrace,  fly  to  her  with  an  argument,  ora 
•has  described,  in  terms  which  a Protestant  menace  ; Mr.  Montague  would  terrify  her 
might  repeat,  that  “ the  missionaries  enjoy  ladyship,  that  she,  dying  an  English  Papist, 
many  conveniences  in  the  houses  of  their  pa-  would  die  in  a state  of  damnation; — but  this 
Irons,  and,  being  the  directors  of  the  mailers  was  only  his  assertion  1 Cozens  (afterwards 
and  servants,  and  admitted  to  all  the  secrets  the  Bishop;  told  her  that  she  had  sinned 
■of  the  mind,  any  one  may  judge  what  ascen-,  damnably,  in  departing  from  that  Church 
■dancy  they  acquire.”  Such,  then,  was  the  wherein  she  was  baptized,  before  she  had 
•state  of  tho  English  Catholics  at  home  ; and  consulted  with  its  heads;  however,  he  gave 
the  sanctity  of  the  domestic  abode  was  fro-  her  ladyship  a few  notes,  which  she  sent  to  her 
quently  troubled  by  two  religions  abhorring  drunken  Irish  priest,  for  such  he  was,  and 
each  other,  under  the  same  paternal  roof.  who  returned  such  silly  answers,  that  Cozens 
The  Romanists  more  particularly  practised  would  not  reply.  “If  1 turn  again,”  said 
on  tho  infirm  sympathies  of  females  ; their  Lady  Falkland,  “ 1 will  turn  Puritan,  not  mo- 
.norvous  and  seraphic  temperament  was  more  derate  Protestant  ; for  modcrato  Protestants, 
easily  entranced  by  an  imaginative  religion,  such  as  Mr.  Cozens,  are  farther  from  Calho- 
by  the  divinities  they  embraced,  by  the  mi-  lies  than  Puritans.”  ^ 

raclos  which  flashed  before  their  eyes,  hv  the  But  it  was  the  Countess  of  Buckingham, 
gorgeous  scene  of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  the  the  mother  of  the  favourite,  who  formed  tho  s 
altar,  the  censer,  and  the  chaunt.  The  illti-  highest  hope  of  the  Romanists.  She  had 
sion  of  the  magical  service  of  the  Catholic  great  power  over  her  son.  Gondomar,  that 
worship  is  acknowledged  by  Panzani.  But  exquisite  wit,  wrote  to  Spain,  with  an  allu- 
the  female,  by  her  personal  influence,  was  sion  to  their  own  impious  custom,  “ that 
still  more  actively  propagating  the  espou-ed  now,  indeed,  they  might  have  great  hopes  of 
doclrinos.  tho  English  reverting  to  Catholicism,  be-  ; 

The  Roman  hierarchy  has  ever  experienced  cause,  like  all  good  Catholics,  more  interces-  , 
the  tenderness  of  the  sex  ; among  the  first  sion  was  made  to  the  Mother  than  to  tho 
temporal  dominions  of  tho  Popes  appears  the  Son!  When  this  old  lady  was  passing  away 
donation  of  a Countess,  and  one  of  the  pontiffs  to  the  Church  of  Romo,  James  the  First,  in 
obtained  the  sobriquet  of  Matronarum  Auris • his  zeal,  insisted  on  a conference  between  the 
calpius,  “ the  oar-picker  of  the  ladies,”  from  Dean  of  Carlisle  and  Fisher  the  Jesuit,  tl 
his  adroitness  in  the  art  of  wheedling.  was  at  first  imagined  that  the  Dear,  had  given 
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the  Jesuit  “ foil  after  foil;”  but  the  feminine 
weakness  of  the  old  Countess  wavered,  and  a 
second  conference  was  required.  Jbmes  then 
himself  would  be  the  arbitrator;  and  ob- 
serving that  the  canning  Jesuit  all  along  had 
ehtded  the  arguments  brought  against  him, 
while,  in  the  confirmation  of  his  own  tenets, 
he  was  extremely  weak,  his  Majesty  insisted 
on  setting  down  in  writing  the  nine  points, 
or  qnestions.  To  these  the  Jesuit  duly  re- 
turned “ a close  and  well-wrought  answer.’’ 
A third  conference  therefore  became,  neces- 
sary. The  chief  point  at  which  the  aged 
Dowager  stuck  was,  what  the  Jesuit  had 
urged  about  “ an  infallible  visible  Church.” 
Bishop  Williams,  to  cut  the  matter  short, — 
in  giving  but  not  in  conceding  some  points  to 
the  Jesuit,  yielding  in  appearance  that  he 
might  carry  his  point  the  more  directly,  re- 
treating only  to  advance,  seemed,  to  use.  the 
jockey  metaphor  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield, — “to  have  put  the  Jesuit  out 
of  his  ordinary  trot ; yet  he  fell  into  a shuf- 
fling pace,  and  carried  the  lady  behind  him.” 

But  in  these  religious  conferences,  the  wo- 
men were  not  the  sole  actresses.  The  times 
were  “ pendulous,”  says  Heylin.  Amidst 
these  fluctuations  of  faith,  the  disturbed  mind 
found  no  resting-place,  while  it  seemed  only 
to  weary  itself  by  its  incessant  activity.  It 
was  a world  of  waters,  where  the  perishing 
dove  could  only  live  on  its  wing.  It  is  a cu- 
rious fact,  that  Archbishop  Laud,  on  his 
trial,  in  order  to  convince  his  judges  of  his 
faithful  attachment  to  the  Established  Church, 
read  a list  of  persons  whom  ho  had  recovered 
from  their  lapses  into  Papistry  ; and  among 
them  is  the  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
ho  adds,  “ was  almost  quite  gone  between 
the  lady,  his  mother,  and  his  sister.”  Indeed 
the  Protestantism  of  the  royal  favourite  must 
have  been  in  a very  ticklish  state,  for,  on  his 
departure  to  Spain,  James  told  the  chaplains, 
“ that  he  had  trained  up  George  so  far  as  to 
hold  the  conclusion,  though  he  had  not  yet 
made  him  able  to  prove  the  premises.”  Laud 
congratulates  himself,  that,  of  the  number  he 
had  recovered,  only  two  had  relapsed — the 
Countess  of  Buckingham  and  Sir  William 
Spencer;  “it  being  only  in  God’s  power,” 
he  observed,  “ not  mine,  to  preserve  them 
from  relapse.” 

But  the  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  not  only  assailed  by  the  English  Papists  ; 
the  peace  of  the  country  was  equally  violated 
by  the  English  Puritan. 

In  the  manuscript  diary  of  Sir  Symond 
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D’Ewes  a puritanic  scene  opens  to  us.  His 
father  and  himself  and  a clergyman  held  a 
“ passionate  dispute”  about  the  “ assur- 
ances” of  salvation.  The  clergyman  main- 
tained that  there  could  be  no  real  assurance 
in  this  world ; for  men,  subject  to  many  sins, 
were  apt  to  deceive  themselves.  D’Ewes 
affirmed,  that  this  was  the  tenet  of  the  Ro- 
manists ; but  that  the  Church  of  England 
held  that  God’s  children,  or  “ the  elect,”  in 
this  life  might  attain  to  a certain  knowledge 
of  their  own  future  salvation  by  faith.  His 
father  sided  with  the  clergyman — “a  man,” 
adds  D'Ewes,  “ who,  holding  two  livings  in 
two  several  shires,  did  not  much  trouble 
himself  in  making  sure  his  inheritance  in  a 
better  world.”  Some  time  after,  this  clergy- 
man, having  conned  over  acertain  book  by  one 
Perkins,  it  overset  his  whole  system,  and 
drew  an  acknowledgment  from  him  to  the 
father  of  the  soundness  of  his  son’s  prin- 
ciples. This  appears  to  have  been  an  unex- 
pected triumph  for  young  D’Ewes.  Ho  now 
felt  uneasy,  having  converted  a clergyman, 
lest  his  arguments  could  possibly  admit  of 
any  refutation.  He  set  down  more  earnestly 
to  watch  his  syllogisms,  and  to  see  there  was 
no  leak  between  his  premises  and  his  corol- 
laries; ringing  them  at  all  corners  to  try 
their  soundness.  Having  got  his  servant  to 
transcribe  them  fairly,  his  father  read  and 
approved.  This  family  document  of  faith  is 
perhaps  still  coffered  amoug  the  antiquities  of 
our  antiquaries’  collections.  Such  incidents 
were  daily  occurring  in  families,  without  al- 
ways terminating  so  peaceably. 

At  this  day,  what  should  we  think  of  the 
Premier  and  the  highest  officers  of  Govern- 
ment summoning  a cabinet  council  to  meet 
at  York  House,  where  Buckingham  presided, 
to  attend  a conference  between  four  divines 
on  metaphysical  points  of  religious  doctrines 
— on  predestination,  grace,  and  free-will  ? — 
Or  the  House  of  Commons  debating  on  the 
heresy  of  Dr.  Richard  Montague  ; on  which 
occasion  Pym  delivered  a report  which  elec- 
trified the  House,  who,  no  longer  conceiving 
that  only  divines  were  capable  to  decide  on 
divinity,  decreed  that  the  Doctor’s  doctrines 
were  Pelagian  and  Arminian,  tending  to  the 
disturbance  of  Church  and  Slate.  The  Ar- 
minian doctrine,  which  the  Synod  of  Dort 
condemned,  and  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
during  this  period  of  our  history,  has  been 
reduced  to  five  articles  against  predestina- 
tion, in  favour  of  free-will,  of  tho  nature  of 
grace,  and  on  similar  points.  It  would  be 
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very  difficult  for  the  reader  unacquainted  conference  at  Hampton  Court ; but  he  knew 


with  these  subjects  to  associate  any  politi- 
cal principles  of  Popery,  or  arbitrary  power, 
with  such  mystical  notions.  Yet  Rapin,  a 
French  Protestant,  and  all  tho  writers  of  the 
Puritanic  party,  attached  this  odium  to  them, 
and  because  some  of  the  early  patrons  of  Ar- 
minius  (such  as"  Laud)  advocated  arbitrary 
government,  Arminianism  became  the  sin  of 
the  Court.  Was  not  Arminianism  a palliative 
for  the  terrible  Calvinism  of  the  Articles  and 
Homilies?  These  five  Arminian  articles  were 
so  far  from  being  connected  with  Popery  and 
arbitrary  power,  that  Tindal  observes  that 
they  are  generally  received  by  the  Church  of 
England,  and  are  the  creed  of  thousands. 
John  Wesley  founded  his  system  of  faith  on 
Arminian  principles. 

A reader  of  our  popular  histories  has  pos- 
sibly entertained  no  notion  of  the  state  of 
affairs  which  we  have  described,  yet  effects 
will  always  be  imperfectly  comprehended 
without  a knowledge  of  their  causes.  We 
are  apt  to  consider  the  reigns  of  James  and 
Charles  only  as  the  epoch  of  tho  struggle  of 
popular  freedom  ; but  that  glorious  struggle 
was  deeply  obscured  by  exertions  not  less 
energetic,  though  less  pure,  less  patriotic, 
less  ennobling,  by  the  mean  designs  of  con- 
tracted minds,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  rival 
factions,  who  alike  condemned  the  sovereign, 
who  would  yield  to  neither,  and  sank  beneath 
both. 

If  James  and  Charles,  then,  were  versed  in 
the  disputations  of  the  Romanists  and  the  Pu- 
ritans, it  was  not  only  the  feelings  of  the 
age  which  might  have  occasioned  such 
scholastic  skill,  but  the  interests  of  their 
Crown,  since  in  these  disputations  they  were 
defending  the  principles  of  their  government 
in  Church  aud  State.  In  England,  the  Ro- 
manists were  a faction  suppressed,  but  not 
extinguished  ; and  a suppressed  faction, 
though  it  run  into  all  corners  to  hide  itself, 
yet  loses  nothing  of  its  dangerous  activity. 
In  fact,  the  subtle  Papists  wore  now  play- 
ing fast  and  loose , while  their  priests  were 
masking  themselves  under  fictitious  names, 
and  dressing  themselves  in  lay  characters. 
At  this  day  we  may  smile  at  James  the  First 
in  his  retirement,  having  at  his  leisure  hours 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester  to  read  over  to  him 
the  four  tomes  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine’s  Con- 
troversies, and  dispatching  a special  messen- 
ger to  the  libraries  at  Cambridge  for  volumes 
to  collate  the  quotations,  and  to  refute  the 
arguments.  We  may  smile,  too,  at  his  lively 


well  the  “ men  of  parity,”  who  were  for  mo- 
delling the  Government,  each  man  according 
to  his  particular  notion ; the  rabid  Presby- 
ters, who,  howling  at  the  surplice  as  “a  rag 
of  prelacy,”  and  dashing  into  pieces  the  ido- 
latry of  painted  glass,  aimed  at  nothing  short 
of  abolishing  the  sovereignty  and  the  hierar- 
chy together.  Thus  these  polemical  studies 
were,  in  fact,  political  ones.  The  Reforma- 
tion had  made  the  study  of  Polemical  Divi- 
nity in  England  a general  pursuit — a study 
for  which,  it  may  bo  said,  mankind  have  a 
natural  disposition.  Doubtless  there  were 
some  diapulants  who,  gifted  with  a more  en- 
larged comprehension,  felt  that  in  these  con- 
troversies were  implicated  other  interests  than 
those  of  the  soul,  and  other  attributes  than 
those  of  Omnipotence.  Doubtless,  in  com- 
bating the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  the  illus- 
trious Falkland  felt  that  he  was  vindicating 
tho  political  independence  of  his  country  ; 
and  are  wo  to  believe  that,  in  supporting  that 
infallibility,  the  Jesuit  White  was  unmindful 
of  the  lustre  which,  from  the  success  of  his 
syllogism,  must  necessarily  be  reflected  on 
his  order  ? But  the  motives  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation  were  more  spiritual  and  less  en- 
lightened. The  study,  however,  was  uni- 
versal, and  its  effects  consequently  not  less 
general.  Doubt  and  dogmatism  pervaded  all 
ranks,  and,  as  usually  happens  where  new 
systems  are  broached,  and  ancient  ones  can- 
vassed, in  most  cases  the  scepticism  was  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  existing  order,  and  the 
certainty  as  to  tho  fitness  of  the  theoretical. 
Was  the  monarch  then,  of  all  men,  alone  to 
bo  ignorant,  uninterested,  and  inactive, when 
he  surely,  of  all  men,  was  most  interested  in 
the  result?  which,  to  say  tho  least,  was  a 
decision  whether  he  and  his  people  should 
bend  to  the  foreign  despotism  of  the  Romish 
tiara,  or  degenerate  into  the  mongrel  rabble 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  I 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Secret  History  of  the  Spanish  Match. 

Modern  history  affords  no  parallel  to  the 
narrative  of  the  projected,  proffered,  accept- 
ed, and  at  length  broken-off  match  of  Prince 
Charles  of  England  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain. 
In  the  suspended  march  of  that  mysterious 
story,  the  thread,  so  finely  spun  and  so  often 
dropped,  is  still  taken  up  with  “the  eager- 
ness and  trembling  of  the  fancy.”  We  have 
to  trace  the  open  shows  of  things,  and  their 
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under-workings— the  contrasted  characters 
of  the  illustrious  actors  in  the  combination  of 
uncommon  incidents — the  chivalry  of  the 
English  Prince  embraced  by  Castilian  mag- 
nanimity— the  honour  of  two  great  nations 
awaiting  the  issue  of  a love-story,  and  the 
winding  up  of  its  action  in  the  grand  unex- 
pected catastrophe  of  a naval  war.  Tilts  and 
tournaments  had  become  obsolete ; and  no 
single  knight-errant  was  suspected  to  be 
abroad  on  a pilgrimago  of  love,  when  Charles, 
by  one  audacious  (light,  startled  the  slumber- 
ing genius  of  the  folio  romance. 

The  gallantry  of  Charles  was,  like  the  other 
parts  of  his  character,  somewhat  serious  and 
intense.  The  state  of  the  youthful  Prince  at 
this  moment  is  ingeniously  described  in  a 
letter  ab  Ignolo,  probably  the  suggestion  of 
Buckingham,  to  the  Condo  de  Gondomar,  in 
which  the  writer  points  at  the  danger  of  a 
cold  delay  with  a spirit  so  youthfully  eager 
and  so  fanciful  1 

“ The  Prince  is  eitremely  sharp  set  upon 
this  match;  and  you  know  that  a hawk,  when 
she  is  first  dressed  and  made  ready  to  fly, 
having  a great  will  upon  her,  if  the  falconer 
do  not  follow  it  at  the  time,  she  is  in  danger  to 
be  dulled  for  ever  after.  The  Prince,  you 
know,  was  thought  slow  enough  to  begin  to 
be  eager  after  the  feminine  prey  ; take  heed, 
therefore,  lest  in  the  fault  of  your  delays  he 
grows  dull,  and  in  short  time  he  will  not  stoop 
to  the  lure,  though  it  were  thrown  out  to 
him.” 

The  Spanish  Match  is  one  of  those  pas- 
sages in  our  history,  which,  inexplicable  to 
its  contemporaries,  has  been  found  equally 
perplexing  to  our  latest  historical  inquirers, 
llumehas  remarked  “that  James  having,  by 
meant  inexplicable  from  all  rules  of  politics, 
conducted  so  near  an  honourable  end  the 
marriage  of  his  son,  and  the  restoration  of 
his  son-in-law,  failed  at  last  of  his  purpose 
by  means  equally  unaccountable.”  Of  the 
parties  concerned,  who  were  the  deceivers, 
and  who  the  deceived  ? Or,  if  there  were 
any  sincerity  in  the  treaty,  what  causes  broke 
off  the  projected  alliance?  Sir  David  Dal- 
rvmple  observed,  “ how  imperfect  all  the 
printed  accounts  were  of  the  Spanish  match; 
yet  the  learned  in  British  history,”  said  he, 
“ well  know  that  these  secret  and  interesting 
transactions  may  be  explained  from  papers 
hitherto  unpublished.’"  Dalrymple  must 
have  alluded  to  that  ample  correspondence 
which,  twelve  years  after  this  announcement, 
Lord  Hardwicke  drew  from  the  Harleian  Col- 
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lection,  for  his  “Miscellaneous  Slate  Papers.” 
Since  then,  I have  discovered  a memoir  of 
Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  (1)  the  secret  agent  of 
James  and  Charles,  which  has  thrown  a 
clearer  light  on  this  involved  piece  of  secret 
history,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  fresh  mate- 
rials, holding  this  “ goodly  clue”  of  many 
threads  in  our  hand,  we  shall  perhaps  now 
feel  our  way  through  the  labyrinth. 

James  endured  the  reproaches  of  his  own 
day,  and  his  character  must  still  bear  the 
traditional  obloquy,  for  not  precipitating  a 
Continental  war,  to  maintain  the  weak  Pals- 
grave in  the  ambitious  career  by  which  he 
lost  his  patrimony,  when  that  prince  assumed 
a crown  which  he  could  not  hold.  To  the 
English  nation,  the  vital  interests  of  the  re- 
formed religion  seemed  in  peril.  James  was 
censured  for  indifference  to  the  Protestant 
cause,  an  inclination  to  Popery,  and  deficient 
zeal  as  to  the  condition  of  his  rash  son-in- 
law.  Yet,  though  James,  from  his  notions,, 
could  never  sanction  Iho  Palsgrave’s  assump- 
tion of  the  Bohemian  crown,  ho  seems 
nevertheless  to  have  been  unjustly  blamed, 
for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate  was  the 
unceasing  object  of  his  thoughts,  as  a father 
and  a soveteign;  or,  as  Lord  Bristol  elegantly 
expressed  it,  “ in  nature  and  honour.”  The 
restoration  of  the  Palatinate  had  been  attempt- 
ed in  all  the  multiform  shapes,  and  through 
all  the  open  and  indirect  roads  of  patient 
and  delusive  negotiations.  James  the  First 
had  dispatched  Gerbier  to  sound  the  German 
princes.  This  secret  agent  discovered  that 
“ the  union,”  or  Protestant  League,  as 
“ unions”  in  politics  are  often  found  to  be, 
was  widely  disunited  ; and  the  Calvinist  and 
the  Lutheran  were  hateful  rivals.  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Hollanders,  nor  even 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  would  stir  for  the  Pa- 
latinate. A few  poor  German  princes  were 
not  unwilling  to  be  subsidised  monthly;  but 
Janies  had  no  periodical  bullion  casks  to  keep 
up  their  parade  days.  The  little  Protestant 
princes  were  either  averse  to  risk  their  own 
equivocal  condition,  or  were  divided  by  oppo- 
site interests,  while  many  of  these  very  Pro- 
testant princes  were  actually  the  allies  of  the 
Romish  Emperor.  The  English  agent,  Ger- 
bier, was  treated  so  coolly  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  Prince  Elector  of  Treves  and  another 
prince  hinted  at  “ such  public  incendiaries 
who  would  engage  princes  in  unnecessary 
wars  with  their  neighbours ; besides,”  they 
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added,  “ in  these  days,  God  did  not  send 
prophets  more  to  the  Protestants  than  to 
others.”  And  yet  the  clamour  for  war  con- 
tinued, year  after  year,  in  our  country.  It 
may  be  sometimes  a question,  whether  a war, 
originating  in  the  passions  of  the  English 
people,  or  even  tending  to  their  beneficial  in- 
terest, is  necessarily  to  be  adopted  by  the 
British  Cabinet.  Even  in  the  general  cause 
of  freedom,  wo  are  too  apt  to  imagine  the 
sympathies  of  foreigners ; we  forget  that 
they  have  their  own  national  prejudices, 
their  ancient  customs, and  the  rooted  interests 
of  predominant  parties,  affections  stronger 
than  even  the  love  of  freedom  ! 

The  pacific  King  certainly  long  hesitated, 
as  he  himself  expresses  it,  “ to  undertake  a 
public  war  of  religion  through  all  the  world 
at  once;”  while  our  popular  writers  of  history 
are  still  echoing  the  politics  of  the  wise 
“ walkers  in  Paul’s,”  who  were  for  levying 
armies  without  raising  suhsidies. 

The  negotiations  for  the  Palatinate  were 
grafted  on  those  for  a family  alliance  with 
Spain.  James  the  First  had  often  regretted 
that  the  dignity  of  an  English  monarch  was 
impaired  by  his  religion,  for  none  of  the  great 
continental  sovereigns  being  Protestants,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  could  not  be  matched  in  his 
own  rank.  The  project  of  a Spanish  alliance 
had  in  it  all  the  magnificence  he  desired ; 
but  both  the  negotiations  languished  through 
all  the  tediousness  of  diplomacy.  It  is  known 
how  that  delightful  literary  ambassador, 
Gondomar,  kept  James  in  play  some  seven 
years,  with  merry  tales  and  quaint  quips, 
and  most  compliant  promises,  which  it  was 
the  business  of  Olivarez  to  mystify  by  the 
return  of  the  courier.  A grand  coup-d’ilal 
was  projected  at  once  to  strike  at  the  secret, 
whether  the  Court  of  Madrid  were  in  earnest, 
and  could  be  induced  to  terminate  both  these 
important  discussions,  by  accepting  the  prof- 
fered alliance  with  the  family  of  Stuart, 
breathed  from  the  lips  of  the  princely  Celadon 
himself  to  the  fair  Infanta.  With  whom  this 
eccentric  project  originated  has  been  often 
and  vainly  asked.  Was  it  a flower  of  the 
Spanish  fancy  of  Gondomar?  Tho  Earl  of 
Bristol  charges  Buckingham  with  having  con- 
certed measures  with  the  Spaniard,  to  carry 
away  the  Prince  to  Madrid.  Charles,  indeed, 
declared  in  Parliament,  as  Bishop  Hacket 
expresses  it,  that  “ the  heroic  thought  started 
out  of  his  own  brain  to  visit  the  Court  of 
Madrid;”  but  that  declaration  might  have 
been  designed  to  screen  Buckingham  from 


Parliamentary  responsibility  ; or  the  Prince, 
yet  green  in  manhood,  might  have  mistaken 
the  whispered  suggestion  for  IMS'  own  pre- 
conceived design.  The  Duke  confidentially 
imparted  to  Gerbier,  that  it  was  himself  who 
struck  out  this  bold  invention.  Clarendon 
has  recprded  of  the  high-spirited  Charles, 
that  “ the  Prince  loved  adventures.”  One  of 
unexampled  splendour  was  now  open  to  him  I 
The  universal  fears  of  the  nation  for  the  per- 
sonal safely  of  the  Prince  in  the  hands  of 
Spain,  Buckingham  told  Gerbier,  he  consi- 
dered as  groundless;  Spain  could  acquire 
nothing  even  by  the  loss  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales;  for  the  Protestant  succession  was 
secured  in  the  progeny  of  Elizabeth  of  Bohe- 
mia, and  the  honour  of  Spain  was  immacu- 
late. 

We  are  told  in  the  declaration  to  Parlia- 
ment, in  the  account  given  of  the  motives  of 
this  extraordinary  journey,  that  James  the 
First  had  commanded  the  Duke  to  accompany 
the  Prince ; but  the  truth  is,  that  when  this 
knight-errantry  was  discussed,  James,  as 
usual,  wisely  remonstrated.  Charles,  like  a 
young  Prince,  only  shed  tears  in  silence,  but 
Buckingham’s  violence  to  extort  his  consent 
threw  the  aged  and  infirm  monarch  into  an 
agony ; for,  on  this  secret  journey,  no  coun- 
cil was  to  be  hold,  the  pilgrims  were  to 
wander  in  secrecy  and  silence.  James  was 
reminded  that  he  had  himself  set  the  gallant 
example;  for  when  the  Scottish  fleet  had 
caught  the  first  fresh  breezes,  to  waft  over 
Anno  of  Denmark,  the  monarch,  unobserved 
of  any,  conveyed  himself  on  board  ; “ a reso- 
lution,” the  Scottish  monarch  nobly  said, 
“ which  he  would  not  confide  to  any  of  his 
council,  that  noone  might  incur  responsibility 
for  having  consented  to  the  absence  of  the 
Sovereign.” 

The  Prince  and  the  minister  journeyed 
together  incog.,  accompanied  only  by  Sir 
Richard  Grahan,  a creature  of  the  Marquis; 
unpractised  travellers ! they  strangely  blun- 
dered, or  found  their  faces  loo  eminent  to  be 
hidden.  Though  their  persons  were  dis- 
guised by  long  beards,  and  Tom  and  Jack 
Smith  familiarised  their  names,  they  were 
often  at  a fault.  They  fliirg  a piece  of  gold 
to  a ferryman  at  Gravesend,  which  cast  the 
fellow  into  such  a melting  tenderness,  that, 
to  prevent  the  deadly  quarrel  he  imagined 
these  unhappy  but  liberal  gentlemen  were 
hastening  beyond  sea  to  terminate,  he  raised 
a hue  and  cry,  which,  as  they  journeyod  on 
sorry  hacks,  arrested  them  at  Canterbury. 
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The  heir  apparent  and  the  Lord  Admiral 
stood  tefore  the  Mayor,  when  Buckingham, 
taking  his  worship  aside,  was  compelled  to 
unheard,  and  assure  him  that  they  were 
going  secretly  to  inspect  the  fleet.  The 
trembling  magistrate  was  let  into  a state 
secret ! At  Dover,  Sir  Francis  Cottington  and 
Endymion  Porter  had  a vessel  ready,  which 
landed  them  at  Boulogne.  They  had  left 
their  beards  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  on 
the  road  to  Paris  chanced  to  fall  into  company 
with  two  German  gentlemen  returning  from 
England,  perfectly  acquainted  with  Steenie’s 
fair  countenance,  and  with  the  stately  person- 
age of  his  prince,  both  of  whom  they  had  not 
long  ago  seen  at  Newmarket.  The  Germans 
expressed  their  opinion  ; but  Dick  Graham 
had  the  ingenuity  to  unpersuade  them ; 
though  they  could  not  avoid  hinting  that11  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  is  to  unbelieve  our 
senses.”  At  Paris,  having  bought  periwigs, 
“ to  overshadow  their  foreheads,”  they  were 
admitted  among  the  crowd  at  the  French 
Court,  where  Charles,  for  the  first  time,  saw 
the  Princess  Henrietta,  rehearsing  a masquing 
dance.  There  is  no  algebra  to  discover  the 
unknown  qualities  of  moral  probabililies ; 
what  vaticinator  would  have  ventured  to  pre- 
dict, least  of  all  men  would  Charles  himself 
have  believed— that  his  Queen  was  then  be- 
fore him?  The  Count  de  Brienne.  in  his 
contemporary  memoirs,  relates  that  the 
Prince  and  the  Duke  were  “ surprised  by 
the  beauty  of  the  ladies  at  Court ; but  that  no 
ono  struck  the  Prince  more  than  Madame 
Henriette.”  I give  this  as  an  instance  of  those 
self-suggestions  which  a writer  of  memoirs 
is  apt  to  indulge,  by  connecting  in  his  mind 
preceding  with  subsequent  events.  By  an 
autograph  letter  I have  seen  of  the  Prince, 
to  his  father,  among  the  royal  letters  in  the 
British  Museum,  he  appears  not  to  have  been 
struck  by  any  mysterious  sympathies ; his 
letter  shows,  that  he  was  most  moved  by  the 
beauty  of  the  more  important  personage,  at 
that  moment,  the  Queen  of  France,  the  ra- 
diant whiteness  of  whose  complexion,  and 
whose  arts  of  coquetry,  afterwards  produced 
such  a madness  in  Buckingham.  When  the 
Earl  of  Holland  was  afterwards  at  Paris  to 
negotiate  the  French  match,  the  Queen  of 
Louis  XIH.  regrettod  that  when  Prince 
Charles  saw  them  practise  their  masques, 
Madame,  her  sister,  (Henriette,)  “ was  seen 
at  so  much  disadvantage  by  him,  afar  off, 
and  in  a dark  room,  whose  person  and  face 
baa  most  loveliness  when  considered  nearly.” 


The  companions  escaped  through  France, 
not  without  peril.  Floating  rumours  preced- 
ed, and  couriers  were  behind  them.  The 
Government  had  already  some  intimation  of 
the  two  extraordinary  travellers.  At  Bor- 
deaux, the  Duke  d’Epernon  balanced  in  his 
mind  whether  be  should  allow  them  to  pro- 
ceed ; and  at  Bayonne,  where  they  wore 
“ five  riding  coats,  all  of  one  colour  and 
fashion,  in  a kind  of  noble  simplicity,”  the 
governor  considered  them  as  five  ambiguous 
personages.  A slight  occurrence  might  have 
brought  some  trouble.  It  was  Lcnt-time,  and 
no  meat  was  procurable  at  the  inn3.  Near 
Bayonne  they  met  a herd  of  goats,  on  which 
Dick  Graham,  now  master  of  the  horse 
to  the  Marquis,  but  erst  **  an  underling  of 
low  degree  in  his  stable,”  and  moreover 
a Scotchman,  told  the  Marquis  that  “ he 
could  snap  up  one  of  those  kids,  and  make 
a shift  to  carry  it  to  their  lodgings.”  The 
Princo,  overhearing  the  proposal,  cried  out, 
“ Richard. do  you  think  that  you  may  prac- 
tise here  your  old  border  tricks?”  After 
having  ordered  the  goatherd  to  be  paid  for 
his  kid,  the  Prince  himself  rode  after  the  ani- 
mal, and  shot  the  prey  in  tho  head. 

Alone  and  disguised  at  night,  on  the  7th  of 
March,  the  Marquis  and  the  Prince  alighted 
at  tho  house  of  Lord  Bristol,  at  Madrid, 
“ never  merrier  in  their  lives.”  Tom  Smith 
(the  Marquis)  entered  with  his  portman- 
teau under  his  arm,  but  Jack  kept  in  the 
dark  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  slroet,  with 
the  postilion.  Tom  opened  with  a story 
about  some  messenger  of  the  Earl’s,  who,  he 
said, had  been  robbed.  While  he  was  speak- 
ing, Buckingham  was  recognised,  and  they 
flew  to  conduct  the  Prince  to  his  chamber. 
On  this  occasion  we  have  a letter  from  Lord 
Bristol,  which  he  calls  “ a distracted  dis- 
patch,” so  full  “ of  admiration,  of  joy,”  and, 
had  he  written  his  thoughts,  he  might  have 
added,  “ of  despair.”  This  secret  journey 
was  a thunderstroke,  ft  reversed  the  whole 
system  of  politics ; a treaty  which  had  been 
maturing  for  years,  and  which,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  Bristol,  was  on  the  very  point  of  con- 
clusion, was  now  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  his  ungovernable  rival,  amidst  all  the  in- 
conveniences which  his  political  brain  could 
conjure  tip. 

Bristol  now  dreaded  “ those  accidents 
which  ordinarily  fall  out  at  the  interview  of 
princes,  wherein  difference  of  custom  or  re- 
ligion may  raise  disasters,  and  the  emulation 
which  groweth  between  their  chief  servants 
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and  ministers,  whereby  often  the  affairs  of 
their  masters  are  disordered  and  hazarded, 
so  that  friendship  and  amity  is  seldom  bet- 
tered or  increased.” 

On  Saturday  morning,  after  Secretary  Cot- 
tington  and  Endymion  Porter  had  come,  a 
mesage  was  sent  to  Gondomar,  who,  learning 
Buckingham’s  arrival,  apprehended  that  the 
Prince  was  not  far  off.  An  interview  of 
Buckingham  with  Olivarez  followed.  The 
Lord  Admiral  was  iulroduced  by  a secret 
passage  to  the  King’s  private  room,  and  in 
this  audience  the  feelings  of  the  youthful 
monarch  of  Spain  are  described  by  Bristol: — 

“ 1 never  saw  the  Spanish  gravity  laid  aside 
before,  nor  any  man  more  overtaken  with 
joy  than  the  King  was,  for  he  secretly  under- 
stood of  the  Prince’s  being  here.”  The  Conde 
Olivarez  hastens  to  cast  himself  on  his  knees. 
In  his  rapture  he  exclaims,  that  “ the  Infanta 
ought  to  be  thrown  into  his  arms;  she 
should  be  his  mistress,  if  she  could  not  be  his 
wife  !”  and  turning  to  Buckingham,  he  said, 
“ Now  our  masters  may  divide  the  world  1” 
The  Prince  intimating  his  desire  to  see  the 
Infanta,  a royal  party  was  made  to  meet  in 
their  coaches  in  the  Prado.  Thrice  they 
passed  ; the  Infanta  wore  a blue  ribbon  about 
her  arm  to  distinguish  her;  and  all  the 
world  witnessed,  if  we  may  trust  Howel,  the 
deep  blush  mantling  her  face  as  Charles  gazed 
on  her.  The  young  Spanish  monarch,  im- 
patient to  embrace  his  chivalric  guest,  offered 
to  wait  on  the  Prince,  who,  in  return,  pro- 
posed going  to  the  palace;  but,  in  the  strugglo 
of  courtesy,  it  was  fixed  that  they  should 
meet  at  night  on  the  Prado.  Charles  found 
the  King  waiting,  with  his  cloak  muffling  his 
face.  He  hastened  to  the  Prince,  who  met 
him  halfway,  and,  embracing,  the  Spanish 
Monarch  and  the  English  Prince  entered  the 
royal  coach  together,  with  Bristol  for  their 
interpreter. 

The  pleasant  subtile  Gondomar,  having  on 
the  following  day  been  sworn  into  the  coun- 
cil of  slate,  told  the  Prince,  with  his  accus- 
tomed political  mystification,  that  he  had 
strange  news  to  communicate,  which  was 
that  an  Englishman  had  been  sworn  in  as  a 
privy  counsellor  of  Spain.  Gondomar  was 
perpetually  declaring  that  he  was  an  English- 
man in  his  heart,  notwithstanding  the  af- 
fronts he  had  so  often  received  from  the 
English  mob,  or  apprentices,  of  whom  the 
mob  then  chiefly  consisted,  and  whom  he 
called  “ the  London  boys.” 

All  honours  were  decreed,  all  rejoicings 


were  commanded.  It  was  ordered  in  coun- 
cil that  Prince  Charles  should  enter  the  palace 
accompanied  by  those  ceremonials  of  slate 
which  were  observed  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Spanish  monarchs ; and  that  the  Prince  should 
take  precedence  of  the  King,  attended  by  a 
numerous  guard  of  honour.  The  King  sent 
the  Prince  a golden  key,  which  opened  the 
royal  privy  apartments;  that  ho  might  have 
free  access  at  all  hours;  and  the  Queen  sent 
her  presents  to  the  English  Prince,  with  fe- 
minine taste,  elegant  as  well  as  rich.  They 
consisted  of  a great  basin  of  massy  gold, 
which  was  borne  by  two  men  ; a curiously 
embroidered  night-gown  was  folded  in  it. 
Two  trunks  bound  with  bands  of  pure  gold, 
and  studded  with  nails  of  gold,  with  locks  and 
keys  of  gold ; the  coverings  and  linings  of 
amber  leather,  and  filled  with  fine  linen  and 
perfumes.  These  were  accompanied  by  a 
rich  writing  desk,  every  drawer  of  which  was 
full  of  rarities  and  curiosities.  And  that 
every  public  appearance  might  respond  to 
the  joyous  occasion,  the  sumptuary  laws 
against  excess  in  apparel  were  suspended, 
and  the  people  were  invited  to  ruin  their  fa- 
milies in  emulative  costliness.  The  rapture 
was  universal.  At  Charles’s  public  entrance 
into  Madrid,  hangings  of  arras,  and  pictures, 
adorned  the  houses ; scaffolds  were  raised  in 
the  streets ; knots  of  people  were  all  day 
shouting  ; orations  and  poems  were  recited 
in  every  corner— processions  were  passing — 
trains  of  magnificent  equipages  were  moving, 
and  gorgeous  liveries  flamed  in  the  sun.  The 
royalty  of  Spain  was  abroad,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Court  and  kingdom  adorned  a day 
such  as  Madrid  had  neyerseen. 

The  public  voice  had  already  married  the 
Infanta;  and  the  burthen  of  a song,  by  Lope 
de  Vega,  was  echoed  by  the  populace: — 

Carlos  Estuardo  soy , 

Qne  siendo  amor  mi  yuia, 

Alcielod’Espana  voy 
Per  ver  mi  eslrella  Marla 

“Charles  Sluart  I am, 

Whom  Love  has  guided  afar ; 

To  the  heaven  of  Spain  I came. 

To  see  Maria  my  &tar.” 

But  what  was  the  rumour?  What  were 
the  politics  of  the  people  ? “ The  Prince  of 
England  had  come  for  a wife,  and  to  be  a 
Christian?”  The  purport  of  this  extraordi- 
nary visit  was  imagined  to  be  Charles’s  de- 
termination to  make  his  conversion  secretly 
or  openly,  and  this  appears  at  first  to  have 
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been  the  notion  even  of  Olivarez.  Indeed  it 
was  difficult  for  a Spaniard  to  conceive  any 
other. 

Among  a superstitious  people,  whatever 
they  desire  must  be  sanctioned  by  augury  or 
omen,  and  whenever  a great  public  event 
happens,  they  require  nothing  less  than  the 
attestation  of  a particular  interposition  of 
Providence.  Heaven  and  nature  must  move 
to  consecrate  their  temporary  passions.  This 
irrational  devotion  regulates  the  feelings  of  a 
papistical  people,  and,  according  to  the  in- 
clinations of  the  governors,  blind  ignorance 
is  supplied  with  favourable  or  unfavourable 
demonstrations.  In  the  rapture  with  which 
Charles  was  received  by  the  Spanish  nation, 
and  perhaps  with  some  vague  prepossession 
of  his  conversion  to  Papistry,  these  were  not 
wanting,  and  the  priest  had  prepared  the 
miracle ! Seven  months  previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  Charles,  the  country  had  suffered 
greatly  from  drought.  On  the  Prince’s  arri- 
val, the  weather  changed ; genial  showers 
fell,  and  abundant  harvests  succeeded  the 
dread  of  famine.  The  most  fruitful  season 
known  in  the  memory  of  man  was,  they  said, 
brought  by  the  English  Prince.  This  was  a 
great  and  particular  Providence  for  all  Spain ; 
but  it  w’as  necessary  to  have  a minor  omen 
for  Madrid  ; something  which  the  Court  and 
the  mob  might  witness  with  their  own  eyes ; 
and,  behold  ! since  Charles  had  lodged  in  the 
palace,  a single  pigeon— a pigeon  where 
pigeon  had  never  been  seen  before— roosted 
continually  above  the  window  of  his  apart- 
ment, fed  by  no  human  hand,  yet  never  quit- 
ting its  chosen  seat  to  travel  for  food. 
44  These  little  trifles,  among  those  supersti- 
tious people,  are  very  much  observed,”  says 
one  of  Charles’s  suite. 

"ARnow  was  the  holiday  of  life,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  the  princely  lover  was  at  length  open- 
ed. He  ran  at  the  ring,  in  presence  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  it  at 
the  first  course ; and  this  chivalric  achieve- 
ment was  one  more  auspicious  omen.  Al- 
though Castilian  etiquette  did  not  allow  the 
Prince  to  be  in  private  with  the  Infanta,  this 

(I)  We  possess  a voluminous  catalogue  of  his  mi- 
nutest improprieties,  and  his  more  flagrant  out- 
rages, printed  in  “ The  Cabala,”  by  James  Wads- 
worth, the  author  of  the  English  Spanish  Pilgrim, 
whose  father  taught  the  English  language  to  the 
Infanta.  This  man,  an  English  Jesuit,  on  his  re- 
turn home  renounced  his  Catholicism,  dubbing 
himself  Captain,  and  by  Laud’s  history,  304,  was  one 
of  “the  common  messengers,  whose  business  was 
to  take  up  Popish  priests.”  This  renegado  appears 


circumstance  only  the  more  inflamed  his 
ideal  passion.  At  the  court  theatre  the  Prince 
stood  with  his  eyes  immovably  fixed  upon 
the  infanta  for  half  an  hour  together,  and, 
as  Howel  expresses  the  enamouring  reverie, 

“ in  a thoughtful  speculative  posture.” 
Charles  watched  her  progress  from  church 
to  church,  and  tracked  her  carriage  through 
the  streets.  The  Infanta  having  gone  one 
morning  to  the  Casa  di  Campo , to  gather 
maydew,  the  Prince  rose  with  the  sun,  and, 
accompanied  by  Endymion  Porter,  explored 
the  house  and  garden.  Not  finding  La  Dame 
de  ses  penstes,  the  rover  pursued  his  wray 
into  the  orchard,  where  a wall  and  a double- 
bolted  door  opposed  his  passage.  Love  hath 
wings  ; the  Prince  scaled  the  wall,  and,  reso- 
lutely leaping  down  from  the  height,  hast- 
ened towards  her ; the  Infanta  shrieked  and 
fled  ! The  old  Marquis,  her  guardian,  falling 
on  his  knees,  implored  the  Prince  to  consider 
for  a moment  that  the  hoary  head  of  his  sup- 
pliant w’as  at  stake. 

A sedate  majesty  in  Prince  Charles,  a man- 
ly beauty,  temperate  habits,  and  a thought- 
ful mind,  were  congenial  with  this  grave 
people.  The  romantic  visit  by  which  the 
Prince  had  thrown  himself  into  their  arms 
had  electrified  the  nation,  and  drawn  all 
Spanish  hearts  towards  the  hope  of  England. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  covered  w'ilh  the 
prodigal  honours  of  the  Court  of  Madrid  ; the 
name  of  Carlos  Esiuardo  moved  on  the  lips 
of  the  people. 

But  Charles  stood  alone  among  his  country- 
men ; and,  above  all,  Buckingham  offered  a 
provoking  contrast  to  his  master.  The  airy 
freedom  of  his  manners,  often  degenerating 
into  the  grossest  licentiousness  of  conduct, 
was  never  to  be  forgiven  by  the  offended  Ma- 
jesty of  Philip,  and  the  contemptuous  pride 
of  Olivarez.  Buckingham’s  indecorous  habits, 
like  all  his  actions,  lie  open  to  the  world  ; 
and  his  inconsiderate  familiarity  had  often » 
provoked  many  serious  altercations  with  the 
Prince  during  their  residence  at  Madrid,  ti) 
But  there  was  a charm  in  the  frankness  of  his 
nature,  a joyousness  in  his  temper,  which 

to  have  been  a loose  liver  in  every  respect.  The 
charges  were  doubtless  exaggerated,  for  the  mi- 
nutest is  not  lost  in  the  enumeration.  Buckingham 
called  the  Prince  ridiculous  names,  in  mere  play- 
fulness, and  admitted  the  lowest  women  into  the 
King’s  palace.  He  fell  ill  at  Madrid,  from  political 
vexation,  or  some  other  cause,  and  the  Court  of 
Spain  declared  that  “they  would  rather  put  the  In- 
fanta into  a well  than  into  his  hands.” 
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partly  redeemed  the  follies  of  the  hour, 
though  these  left  a wound  which  could  never 
be  healed  in  the  moral  gravity  and  the  state- 
liness of  the  Spaniard. 

The  English  in  the  suite  of  Charles  acted 
as  freely  as  they  talked  ; they  were  mostly 
ill-chosen.  Some  of  them  were  the  hare- 
brained parvenus  of  Buckingham.  A groom 
had  been  promoted  to  be  the  Duke’s  “ Master 
of  the  Horse another  menial  attendant  was 
now  “ Gentleman  of  the  Bed-chamber.”  The 
national  antipathies  in  religion  and  in  man- 
ners were  perpetually  clashing.  The  super- 
stitions of  this  “ kingdom  of  priests”  were 
more  particularly  brought  under  the  English 
eye ; when  the  Irish  priests  would  tamper 
with  the  English,  the  sturdy  Protestant  often 
closed  a tough  point  of  theology  on  the  broken 
head  of  the  weaker  Papist ; and  all  this  in  a 
land  where  the  haughtiest  Dun  trembled  to 
touch  irreverently  the  meanest  friar.  The 
interposition  of  Gondomar,  or  the  policy  of 
the  Government  at  that  moment,  saved  more 
than  one  Briton  from  the  remorseless  tribunal 
of  the  priesthood.  A rumour,  that  the  here- 
tics had  no  religious  service  (prayers  being 
only  read  in  Charles’s  apartment), occasioned 
the  printing  of  our  Liturgy  in  Spanish,  which 
was  dispatched  from  England  to  repel  the 
aspersion,  and  must  now  be  among  the  rarest 
books  in  Spain.  The  ridiculous  contrast,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  London  “ gallant,”  of  Spa- 
nish pride  and  Spanish  porerly,  the  sombre. 
Madrid , and  the  ceremonious  Hidalgo,  wearied 
those  who  had  ever  on  their  longues  “ Sweet 
England  1” — “ Most  of  our  company,”  says 
one  of  them,  “ did  nothing  else  but  play  at 
cards ; for,  to  say  truth,  there  was  nothing  to 
bo  done  else.”  Tho  only  precious  commo- 
dity they  wished  to  take  from  Spain,  when 
they  had  travelled  through  its  sterile  land, 
was  “ their  good  air  to  join  our  earth,  that 
England  might  bo  the  happiest  spot  on 
earth.” 

From  this  closo  intercourse  among  the 
persons  of  such  different  customs,  and  such 
opposite  nations,  our  sagacious  ambassador 
had  foreseen,  from  themomentof  the  Prince’s 
arrival,  the  consequence  of  all  those  incidents 
which  were  now  following  fast  one  on  the 
other.  Buckingham’s  political  conduct  was 
not  less  offensive  than  his  moral.  His  native 
rashness  was  urged  on  by  a double  spur ; he 
was  receiving  accounts  from  England  of  for- 
midable intrigues  against  him;  even  Bishop 
Williams,  the  Lord  Keeper,  was  confidentially 
warning  his  patron  of  some  “ ungrateful  de- 


vils a corps  diplomatique,  by  the  way,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  great  demon,  for  he 
was  the  double  of  himself,  the  Foucht  of  the 
day.  Buckingham  would  have  broken  by 
violence  the  dilatoriness,  from  time  imme- 
morial, of  tho  Spanish  Cabinet ; he  kicked  at 
the  tortoise  to  quicken  its  motion,  but,  secure 
in  its  sacred  shell,  he  only  rendored  it  mo- 
tionless. The  King  refused  any  longer  to 
treat  with  him ; and  Olivarez  having  insi- 
nuated that  the  Duke  had  given  some  hope 
of  the  Princo's  conversion, — to  his  diplo- 
matic consternation,  received  the  lie ! 

The  Prince  had  already  lost  his  wager  of 
“ a horse  of  forty  pieces”  with  Sir  Richard 
Wynne,  that  he  would  land  in  England  in 
June, — it  was  now  September.  England  with 
one  voice  was  calling  for  her  Charles  ; the  fa- 
ther was  in  tears  for  his  son.  In  Madrid, 
the  sight  of  the  Prince  of  England  had  be- 
come cheap  and  common.  At  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, on  a report  of  the  root  of  Tilly’s  army, 
the  great  minister,  in  consternation  and 
haste,  had  knelt  to  Charles,  and  talked  of 
offering  a blank  for  him  to  fill  tip  with  his 
own  conditions,  for  the  restitution  of  the  Pa- 
latinate ; but  now,  when  the  authentic  news 
arrived  that  Brunswick  was  utterly  defeated, 
Olivarez  became  silent,  and  his  visits  rare ; 
his  pnlabras  de  complimiento,  as  he  some- 
times called  all  his  fine  promises,  conde- 
scended to  become  very  coarse  and  familiar. 
He  said  now,  that  “ the  Prince  was  watching 
the  Infanta  like  a cat  docs  a mouse and, 
when  pressed  to  haslen  the  departure  of  the 
English,  Charles  himself  has  given  the  am- 
biguous kindness  of  his  answer  ; that  “ he 
would1  throw  us  all  out  of  Spain  as  soon  as  he 
could  !”  The  same  old  difficulties  were  ever 
and  anon  starting  up.  The  Conde  would 
patch  this  “ mingled  yarn,”  and  audaciously 
propose,  that  the  son  of  the  Palatine  should 
marry  the  Emperor's  daughter,  and  be 
brought  up  in  the  Court  of  Vienna,  which  im- 
plied a conversion.  And  when  Charles  de- 
manded whether,  in  case  the  Emperor  proved 
refractory,  the  King  of  Spain  would  assist 
with  arms  to  bring  him  to  reasonable  terms 
the  Conde  replied,  that  it  was  a slate  maxim, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  must  not  employ  his 
army  against  the  House  of  Austria.  On  this, 
Charles  protested  to  Olivarez.  “ Look  to  it. 
Sir ! for  if  you  hold  yourself  to  that,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  1 for  without  this  you  may  not 
rely  upon  either  marriage  or  friendship !”  f 
havo  read  in  a letter  of  the  times,  that  when 
the  English  minister  pressed  Olivarez  to 
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oblige  his  master  in  (he  affair  of  the  Palati- 
nate, which  would  preserve  for  Spain  a friend 
far  life,  that  profound  statesman  observed, 
“ Ah,  Sir  1 Kings  hnvo  no  gratitude !” 

Olivarez,  however,  sometimes  indulged  in 
a vein  of  good  Spanish  humour.  When  they 
seemed  to  he  wailing  only  for  the  ratification 
by  the  new  Pope,  the  Conde  told  the  Duke, 
“ Now  certainly  it  must  be  a match,  and  the 
devil  could  not  break  it !”  The  Duke  thought 
so,  and  added,  “ The  match  had  need  be  very 
firm  and  strong,  for  it  had  been  seven  years 
in  soldering  1”  The  Conde,  us  a mark  of  his 
unreserved  confidence,  then  showed  the  Duke 
a letter  from  the  King  with  his  answer.  This 
was  designed  as  a .proof  that  the  match  had 
not  been  really  intended  seven  months!  a 
State  secret  which  mystified  the  whole  busi- 
ness ; — they  were  now  walking  in  a mist. 
This  royal  letter  has  come  down  to  us  merely 
from  the  recollections  of  Sir  Walter  Aston, 
who,  though  allowed  lo  translate  it  before  the 
Prince,  was  not  suffered  to  take  a copy.  We 
may  suspect  it  to  have  been  a political  ruse 
of  the  subtle  Spaniard.  01  their  sincerity, 
however,  at  this  Lime,  I have  discovered  an 
irrefragable  evidence  in  a very  extraordinary 
incident  The  confessor  to  the  Infanta  gave 
out  his  opinions  unreservedly  in  opposition 
to  the  marriage  — he  was  chocked  for  these 
opinions,  and  solemnly  warned  of  their  con- 
sequences, but  the  friar  persisted  at  the  risk 
of  martyrdom.  The  Infanta  became  exces- 
sively melancholy,  she  was  observed  to  avoid 
her  suitor,  and  to  retire  into  privacy.  The 
friar  was  seldom  absent  from  her  presence ; 
in  the  secrecy  of  the  confessional  lie  alarmed 
her  delicacy,  and  worked  on  her  mind  by  re- 
ligious horrors.  “ Do  you  know,”  said  he, 
“ what  evil  and  what  curso  you  are  incur- 
ring ? — you  will  have  to  sleep  every  night  by 
'he  side  of  a naked  man,  and  that  man  con- 
demned to  hell  fires.”  The  health  of  the 
Princess  declined ; the  friar  might  have 
baffled  all  the  intrigues  of  both  Cabinets,  but 
they  presented  him  one  morning  with  a fatal 
cup  of  chocolate.  (1)  Sometimes  the  Conde 
proposed  that  the  marriage  treaty  should 
conclude  without  the  difficult  appendix  of  the 
restitution  of  the  Palatinate,  “for  then,”  said 
tho  Cervantic  Olivarez,  " it  could  not  fail ; 
for  the  Infanta  might  beg  it  on  her  knees !” 
That  zealous  explosion  of  feeling  which  flung 

(1 ) I read  this  circu  instance  in  a secret  letter  from 
Lord  Bristol  to  James  1.,  In  ttie  Conway  Papers, 
those  valuable  docuraenls  to  which  Horace  Walpole 
alludes,  now  descended  lo  the  possession  of  ttie 


the  lie  into  the  face  of  the  grave  diplomatist, 
to  beat  back  the  treasonable  insinuation  of 
the  Prince’s  conversion,  concluded  the  inter- 
views of  these  ministers.  This  discourtesy 
had  become  absolutely  necessary ; even  tho 
Earl  of  Bristol  had  been  alarmed  by  the  Ma- 
drid reports,  and  Olivarez  had  unquestionably 
forfeited  his  pledge,  that  he  would  never 
touch  on  the  Prince’s  religion.  The  proud 
minister  told  Charles,  that,  if  he  would  pro- 
fess himself  a son  of  the  Romish  Church, 
Spain  would  yield  all  his  desires,  and  it  lay 
with  himself  to  be  the  wealthiest  and  the 
most  powerful  monarch  in  Europe.  The  re- 
ply of  the  young  Prince  has  come  down  to 
us — “ My  Lord,  you  have  broken  your  word 
with  me;  but  I will  not  break  my  faith  with 
God  I” 

There  was  an  idle  report  that  Prince 
Charles  designed  lo  decamp  secretly  from 
Spain,  as  if  he  had  considered  himself  in  per- 
sonal danger  ; a suspicion  in  which  Castilian 
honour  was  involved.  It  was  nobly  answered 
on  Charles’s  side,  that  “ if  love  had  brought 
him  there,  it  was  not  fear  that  should  drive 
him  away.” 

While  the  ministers  were  thus  playing  at 
cross-purposes,  the  chief  personages  them- 
selves were  more  tenderly  intimate.  The 
King  urged  the  Prince  to  delay  his  return  till 
spring,  that  ho  might  accompany  the  Infanta 
home.  She,  not  tearless,  complained,  with 
all  a woman’s  feelings,  that  “ if  the  Prince 
loved  her  he  would  stay  for  her — and  when 
Charles  assured  her,  that  “ his  heart  would 
never  be  out  of  anxiety  till  her  feet  had 
pressed  on  British  land,”  sho  answered  with 
a modest  blush,  so  accurate  is  the  record  of 
love  ! “ that  should  she  be  in  danger  on  the 
ocean,  or  indisposed  by  the  rolling  waves, 
she  would  be  cheered  by  remembering  all 
the  way  to  whom  she  ivas  going.”  These 
formal  speeches  seem  to  have  been  taken  out 
of  “ the  Academy  of  Compliments and 
Charles,  who  had  flown  to  Madrid  a romantic 
lover,  was  now,  we  may  suspect,  leaving  it 
more  warmed  by  politics  than  passion. 

Buckingham  set  off  alone  to  tho  ships, 
without  taking  a ceremonious  leavoat  Court. 
He  was  now  utterly  anti-Spanish,  and  sul- 
lenly brooding  over  a French  alliance.  The 
Spanish  monarch  himself,  with  all  tho  mag- 
nificence of  his  Court,  would  accompany 

Marquis  of  Hertford  Long  a prey  of  damp  and 
neglect,  Hie  fragments,  now  carefully  arranged,  la- 
ne ntably  allow  that  we  have  lost  one  ol  ttie  most 
interesting  collections  of  secret  history. 
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Prince  Charles.  On  their  way  to  the  sea- 
side, a festival  awaited  them  at  the  Escurial, 
that  Spanish  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  I On 
leaving  this  palace  and  its  enchanting  gar- 
dens, a stag  lodged  in  their  way  — the  horn 
was  blown  and  the  chase  was  roused.  The 
stag,  which  was  breathed  well,  dropped  be- 
side a wood,  where,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
death  performed,  the  hunters  were  reminded 
of  their  exercise  by  their  keen  appetite. 
Turning  into  the  wood,  a scene,  as  if  pre- 
pared by  magic,  opened ; a magnificent  re- 
past was  spread  before  them,  on  a table  ca- 
nopied with  green  boughs.  Cool  shades  and 
exquisite  viands  in  a moment  dissipated  heat 
and  hunger.  After  this  refection,  Philiponce 
more  repeated,  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Prince  in  having  entrusted  his  royal  person 
to  his  care  had  for  ever  endeared  him  in  his 
brotherly  affection  ; Charles  again  reiterated 
his  vows  for  Philip’s  fair  sister.  A marble 
column  had  already  been  erected  as  a monu- 
ment of  alliance  and  amity.  These  royal 
personages,  laying  their  hands  on  the  pillar, 
in  a mutual  embrace  ratified  the  marriage- 
treaty  that  was  on  the  point  of  rupture,  and 
the  grand  alliance  which  was  about  to  termi- 
nate in  a war.  Politics  is  an  art,  admitting 
neither  love  nor  friendship. 

From  the  moment  of  Prince  Charles’s 
landing  at  Portsmouth,  the  whole  nation  was 
struck  with  that  popular  madness  which  has 
often  seized  on  us.  All  eyes  sought  the  idol 
of  their  hearts,  the  aged  blessed  the  day  they 
had  lived  to  witness,  public  societies  and  pri- 
vate families  were  offering  up  their  religious 
thanks.  On  his  entrance  into  London,  the 
universal  joy  made  an  universal  festival ; 
tables  wore  spread  in  the  streets,  the  wine 
and  sack  were  flowing  from  the  conduits. 
London,  and  far  beyond  its  environs,  appear- 
ed day  after  day  in  a conflagration  of  bonfires, 
and  the  bells  pealing  through  the  night  pro- 
claimed the  return  of  the  solitary  hope  of  the 
nation.  (1)  Charles  more  than  once  received 
the  same  ardent  testimonies  from  the  popu- 
lace. Is  it  strange  that  a Prince,  once  so 

(I)  The  most  preposterous  terrors  were  formed 
by  the  people  of  the  effects  of  the  Spanish  match, 
lathe  MS.  Journal  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  it  ap- 
pears that  some  dreaded  an  intenlion  or  the  Jesuits 
to  get  rid  of  the  King  and  Prince,  by  poison  or  other 
means,  whenever  “the  Spanish  Lady,"  who  would 
then  survive  them,  could  train  up  her  children  in 
the  Romish  religion,  and  re-establish  popery  in 
England:  The  same  national  terror  was  by  no 
means  dissipated  afterwards  by  the  French  match. 

(a;  1 have  seen  a letter  from  James  to  the  Earl  of 


loved,  should  afterwards  have  been  at  a loss 
to  account  for  the  estrangement  of  the  affec- 
tions of  “ the  headstrong  multitude?”  They 
who  are  the  victims  of  such  passions  can 
rarely  discover  the  causes  of  what  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  so  happily  describes  as  “ the  lubricity 
of  popular  favour.”  The  memory  of  early 
gratitude  or  early  flattery  is  scarcely  to  be 
effaced  even  by  injuries;  and  he,  who  in  his 
perplexity  is  forced  to  sit  in  judgment  upon 
himself,  w ill  appeal  to  the  people  against  the 
people. 

The  Prince  and  Buckingham  hastened  to 
Royston.  The  King  met  them  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  kneeling,  the 
old  King  fell  on  their  necks,  and  wept.  Then, 
shutting  all  out,  they  held  a conference  for 
four  hours,  late  in  the  night.  The  secrets  of 
palaces  are  hard  to  get  at,  but  the  news-letter 
writers  have  speculated  on  this  conference. 
The  eaves  droppers,  on  these  critical  inter- 
views, are  not  without  authority  for  us  mi- 
nute chroniclers  I The  attendants  at  the  door 
sometimes  heard  a still  voice,  and  then  a 
loud  one ; sometimes  it  was  laughter,  and 
sometimes  chafing  ; but  such  was  the  variety 
of  tones,  that  they  could  not  conjecture  the 
tendency  or  the  close  of  this  conference.  In 
a word,  these  very  reports  present  the  true 
and  fantastic  image  of  this  whole  history. 
The  grand  secret  was  supposed  to  h3ve  broken 
out  at  supper,  when  James  openly  expressed 
his  content,  that,  since  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  was  no  farther  advanced  by  the 
Spaniards,  matters  should  rest  as  they  were. 
The  old  King,  with  that  pointed  senlentious- 
ness  he  frequently  used,  said,  that  “ he  liked 
not  to  marry  his  son  with  a portion  of  his 
daughter’s  tears.”  (2) 

We  might  infer,  from  the  language  which 
James  publicly  used  on  this  occasion,  that  on 
the  English  side  now  the  project  of  a Spanish 
union  was  entirely  given  up.  James,  how- 
ever, still  temporised,  still  dreading  a war. 
In  Spain,  after  tho  departure  of  the  Prince, 
the  King  continued  to  be,  to  all  appearance, 
seriously  occupied  in  favour  of  tho  match. 

Bristol,  1 3th  Nov.  1633,  in  the  Conway  Papers,  where 
this  domestic  monarch  uses  the  same  paternal 
language.  Alluding  to  some  movements  in  the 
Palatinate  by  Spain,  unfavourable  to  a restitution, 
James  observes,  that  “he  must  now  receive  satis- 
faction from  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Palatinate,  for  he  cannot  abandon  his  interests,  and 
it  would  not  be  proper,  when  receiving  one  daughter 
in  joy  and  content  {the  Infanta),  to  leave  another  in 
lean  and  sighs  (Elliabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia). 
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Ho  had  a gallery  erected  in  the  streets, 
covered  with  the  richest  tapestry,  to  conduct 
“ the  Princess  of  Wales”  in  the  magnificent 
solemnity  of  the  deposorios.  When  the  dis- 
pensation arrived  from  Rome,  the  ordnance 
resounded  the  joyful  news,  and  the  illumi- 
nated city  reflected  the  zeal  of  the  populace. 
The  household  of  the  Infanta  was  arranged, 
the  presents  and  the  largo  portion  prepared, 
even  the  lovo-letter  to  the  Prince,  and  the 
dutiful  epistle  to  the  father,  to  be  dispatched 
on  the  day,  were  already  composed.  (1)  These 
open  preparations  were  afterwards  the  deri- 
sion of  the  Gazettes  over  Europe ; but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  they  most  clearly  prove  the 
earnestness  of  the  Spaniards.  We  cannot 
therefore  believe,  as  it  is  usually  maintained, 
that  the  Spanish  match  was  merely  a bait 
designed  to  be  gorged  by  James’s  credulity. 
Neither  had  Philip  been  duped  by  James ; for 
in  England,  as  we  may  find  by  manuscript 
letters  of  the  time,  the  same  preparations  bad 
occurred.  We  hear  that  “ the  new  chapel 
for  the  Infanta  goes  on  in  building;”  (2)  and 
there  was  a chapel  erected  for  her  at  St. 
James’s,  of  which  Don  Carlos  Colonna  laid 
the  first  stone.  We  find  also  that  a deputa- 
tion of  the  nobility  had  set  out  for  Southamp- 
ton to  receive  the  Spanish  Princess,  to  repair 
the  high  roads,  and  to  get  ready  shows  and 
pageants,  for  which  latter  purpose  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Allen  the  player,  accompanied 
them.  The  sincerity  of  both  the  principal 
parties,  therefore,  is  unquestionable ; what 
then  was  the  consternation  in  Madrid,  when 
the  proxy  which  Charles  had  deposited  with 
Bristol  was  ordered  to  be  kept  back  till  its 
power  was  suffered  to  expire!  Mutual  re- 
criminations followed,  and  then  it  was  that 
Philip  ordered  the  Infanta  to  drop  her  title  of 
Princess  of  Wales. 

In  the  Spanish  match  James  had  a complex 
object.  If  the  marriage  restored  the  Palati- 
nate, the  Palatinate  would  make  the  match 
popular ; the  formidable  and  active  Catholic 
party  in  England  would  bo  conciliated  by  an 
English  Catholic  Queen.  Strange  as  this  con- 
sideration now  sounds  in  our  ear,  it,  how- 
ever, greatly  entered  into  the  politics  of  the 
times.  But  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate 
was  in  truth  an  English  and  Protestant,  and 

(»)  In  the  collection  of  Royal  Letters  at  the  British 
Museum  will  be  found  a Spaaish  Letter  from  the 
Infanta  to  her  future  father,  as  she  undoubtedly 
considered  James  I. 

(3)  The  Romanists,  who  have  made  history  a lie 
by  their  legendary  taste,  are  at  all  limes  imagining 
miracles,  and  describe  the  most  human  events  in 


not  a Spanish  and  Roman  Catholic,  interest. 
Philip,  indeed,  had  promised  it;  yet  when 
James  positively  required  that  the  Spanish 
monarch  should  unite  his  forces  with  the 
English  in  protecting  its  independence, it  was 
then  that  insurmountable  difficulties  hemmed 
in  both  parlies.  In  restoring  the  Palatinate 
to  the  Protestant  son-in-law  of  James,  the 
King  of  Spain,  as  Olivarez  declared,  would,  in 
giving  his  sister  to  Charles  on  those  terms, 
be  preparing  for  his  new  brother  a desperate 
war  with  the  Catholic  party,  within  three 
months  of  his  marriage,  and  would  ensure 
for  himself  a war  with  his  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  league.  It  was  one  of  James’s 
difficulties,  in  contracting  this  wished-for 
alliance  with  Philip,  that  the  English  interest, 
which  was  to  league  and  confederate  with  all 
the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Austria,  would 
perpetually  disturb  the  peace  of  this  new 
alliance. 

Spain,  in  the  proposed  alliance  with  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  had  only  adopted 
a favourite  system,  which  had  even  become 
proverbial  with  the  nation — 

"Guerra  con  to  do  el  mundo, 

Y Paz  con  la  Inglaterra:" 

To  keep  England  from  any  close  alliance  with 
France,  and  to  estrange  her  from  the  Nether- 
lands, was  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid. 
The  family  union  had  been  the  dream  of 
Spanish  politics— since  the  day,  perhaps,  that 
saw  a Philip  on  the  English  throne.  Once 
they  had  dared  to  propose  Prince  Henry’s 
conversion,  and  though  the  proposition  was 
repulsed  with  scorn  and  indignation,  yet  the 
arrival  of  Charlesin  person,  in  their  own  city, 
seemed  of  itself  half  a conversion.  The  Spa- 
nish Catholics  cherished  a sanguine  fancy 
about  the  mutability  of  the  English  in  re- 
ligion. If  the  will  of  one  English  monarch 
had  altered,  that  of  another  had  reinstated, 
the  ancient  faith.  They  were  informed  by 
the  English  Catholics  that  their  holy  mother, 
the  Church,  had  many  children  here,  and  Sir 
Toby  Matthews,  one  of  their  most  active 
heads,  in  a letter  to  the  Kingof  Spain,  press- 
ing on  the  marriage,  declares  that  “ should 
it  bo  broken  off,  no  Catholic  but  must  expect 

the  celestial  style  of  the  Golden  Legend.  In  a letter 
orsir  Henry  Bourchier,  he  notices  the  workmen  of 
the  Romish  chapel:— "The  new  chapel  for  the  In- 
fanta goes  on  ia  building,  and  our  London  Papists 
report  that  the  angets  descend  every  nightand  build 
part  of  it." 
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the  extremity  of  rigour  from  the  common 
people,  and  the  importunate  malice  of  the 
Puritans.”  To  relieve  the  Irish  and  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  would  be  securing  Spanish 
adherents,  and  in  war,  half  the  nation  might 
subdue  the  other ! England  was  a land  which 
hitherto  the  heavens  had  guarded  from  their 
dark  dominion;  blit  a Spanish  princess,  like 
another  Virgin  Mary,  might  alight  among 
the  martyrs  of  Rome,  and  mitigate,  perhaps 
annul,  “ the  penal  laws  and  statutes.”  With 
Spain,  the  emancipation  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Catholics  was  one  of  the  great  points  of 
the  negotiation,  and  the  temporising  politics 
of  James  and  Charles  flattered  the  Spaniards 
that  the  English  princes  had  a leaning  to- 
wards Home.  In  one  of  the  Papal  state- 
papers,  where  his  Holiness  applied  the  term 
“ Catholic  Church”  to  his  own,  James  insert- 
ed “ Roman,”  asserting  that  he  held  himself 
to  be  as  good  a Catholic  as  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  himself;  Charles,  on  the  other  hand, 
wrote  a complimentary  letter  of  submission 
to  the  Pope,  which  astounded  the  zealous 
Protestants,  as  amounting,  in  their  mind,  to 
a declaration  of  Papistry.  The  truth  is,  that 
our  sovereigns,  at  that  period,  were  earnest- 
ly intent  on  relieving  a very  considerable 
body  of  their  subjects  from  almost  intolerable 
restrictions.  During  the  present  negotiation, 
the  Spanish  ambassador  had  become  the 
organ  of  the  fearful  and  distrustful  Roman 
Catholics  of  our  country, and  he  had  obtained 
from  James,  under  his  Majesty’s  seal,  the 
grant  of  a pardon  for  the  past,  and  a dispen- 
sation and  immunity  from  their  legal  restric- 
tions for  the  future.  The  Catholics  con- 
sidered that  this  pardon  and  dispensation 
were  revocable  at  the  King’s  pleasure,  and 
not  binding  on  his  successor.  They  there- 
fore urged  for  the  more  public  concession  of 
a proclamation.  But  James,  though  willing 
to  grant  the  grace  under  the  great  seal,  ad- 
dressed to  the  judges,  justices,  and  other 
public  officers,  shrunk  in  terror  from  the 
public  avowal  of  this  secret  article  in  the 
treaty.  “ A proclamation,”  said  he,  in  his 
pointed  manner,  “ is  only  for  the  vulgar  peo- 
ple, who  had  no  interest  in  the  business,  nor 
were  capable  of  anything  but  fear  and  ru- 
mour.” The  Spaniards  reproached  him  with 
evasion ; but  James  was  not  such  an  ap- 
prentice in  his  famous  “king-craft,”  as  10 
set  to  hazard,  with  all  its  “ divine  and  in- 
defeasible rights,”  the  crown  itself;  and  this 
monarch  repeatedly  declared,  that  the  Ro- 
manists in  this  country  must  expect  nothing 


more  than  a connivance,  and  not  a tolera- 
tion. 

The  political  workings  of  the  two  Crowns 
began  to  develop  themselves  soon  after  the 
enthusiastic  reception  of  Charles  at  Madrid. 
The  negotiation  doubled  through  all  the  bland 
windings  of  concession  and  conciliation ; but 
the  parlies,  when  they  came  to  a close  ex- 
planation, delected  that  a Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant interest  run  counter  to  each  other, 
and  parallel  lines  can  no  more  join  together 
in  politics  than  geometry.  But  nothing 
seems  impossible  to  great  diplomatists ; the 
immediate  object  of  the  Spanish  interest  was 
to  conclude  the  marriage,  to  separate  the 
Court  of  St.  James’s  from  that  of  the  Louvre, 
and  Olivarez  proceeded,  relying  on  his  diplo- 
matic address  to  ward  off  everything  obnox- 
ious, while  Buckingham  imagined  by  his 
audacious  spirit  to  strike  off  in  a heat  what 
had  long  lain  intractable  in  the  coldness  of 
negotiation.  On  the  side  of  England,  when- 
ever the  spirit  was  high,  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  was  urged ; whenever  the  Spaniard 
was  to  be  soothed,  this  matter,  it  was  agreed, 
might  be  conveniently  postponed  till  the 
marriage  was  solemnised.  But  the  subter- 
ranean current  which  undermined  the  spe- 
cious but  false  fabric  was  the  personal  dispo- 
sitions of  the  actors  so  deeply  engaged,  the 
mighty  hatreds  of  Olivarez  and  Buckingham, 
and  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  Bristol.  The 
young  Princes,  their  masters,  w’ere  but  the 
state  puppets  which  the  hands  of  these  in- 
triguing ministers  secretly  moved  with  an 
artificial  life.  Such  was  the  little  confidence 
between  the  parlies,  that  each  sought  by  the 
most  subdolous  contrivances  to  get  at  the  se- 
cret motions  of  the  other.  The  secret  cor- 
respondence of  both  parties  was  mutually 
betrayed ; Charles  tells  James,  “ By  the 
French  ambassador’s  means  the  Spanish  am- 
bassador has  seen  all  the  letters  that  we  have 
written  to  you  ; you  are  betrayed  in  your  bed- 
chamber.” This,  however,  was  trivial,  com- 
pared with  the  magnitude  of  our  own  ambas- 
sador’s doings  at  Madrid  ; for  Lord  Bristol  put 
forth  some  claims  for  the  value  of  his  services 
when  ho  declared  that  there  was  not  a letter 
sent  by  the  King  of  Spain  to  any  other  State, 
of  w’liich  James  had  not  a copy  before  it  camo 
to  the  place  of  its  destination  ; not  a port  in 
Spain  which  had  not  been  sounded  ; not  an 
expedition  but  its  intention  had  been  revealed. 
One  extraordinary  fact,  perhaps  unrivalled  in 
the  annals  of  diplomacy,  the  Earl  thus  re- 
lates 
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“ 1 used  such  industry  as  to  get  all  the 
papers  of  the  King’s  private  cabinet  into  my 
hands ; took  copies  and  notes  of  such  of  them 
as  I thought  useful,  and  upon  every  of  them 
set  my  private  mark  before  they  were  con- 
veyed back  again,  to  the  end  that  if  I should 
have  an  occasion  to  have  charged  him  with 
any  thing  mentioned  in  the  same  papers,  l 
might  let  him  see  i knew  it,  by  telling  him 
in  what  paper  it  was,  and  marked  with  such 
• a mark.” 

It  is  however  curious  to  add,  that  even  this 
subtile  and  profound  statesman  entertained, 
in  his  own  house,  a spy  placed  by  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  in  his  pocket  a power  ready, 
at  a critical  moment,  to  paralyse,  as  it  finally 
did,  all  the  machinations  and  stratagems  of 
Bristol  himself.  Such  was  the  political  march 
of  “the  Spanish  Match;”  but  these  mutual 
deceptions  had  so  multiplied,  these  crooked 
paths  had  so  perversely  crossed  each  other, 
that  the  actors  could  no  longer  extricate  them- 
..  selves  from  the  labyrinth  in  which  their  folly 
had  involved  them.  The  only  real  difficulty 
that  now  remained  was,  to  determine  which 
should  bear  the  infamy  of  the  rupture. 

James,  in  his  speech  to  Parliament  on  the 
project  of  the  French  match,  acknowledges, 
that  by  the  Spanish  negotiation  “ he  had 
been  taught  this  piece  of  wisdom,  that  gene- 
rality brings  nothing  to  good  issue,  but  that 
before  any  matter  can  be  fully  finished,  it 
must  be  brought  to  particulars.”  This  was  a 
political  axiom  not  inappropriate  when  de- 
livered from  the  throne,  but  it  concealed  the 
mystery  of  the  sudden  rupture  of  a royal 
marriage  long  planned,  and  by  both  parties 
equally  desired. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Secret  History  of  the  French  Match.— Royal  and 
Political  Marriages. 

We  now  change  the  scene  and  the  actors, 
but  it  is  only  a second  part  of  the  same 
comedy. 

After  the  return  of  the  Prince  from  Madrid, 
the  ancient  connexion  between  the  two  Go 
vernmenls — for  in  political  history  an  unin- 
terrupted alliance  of  more  than  twenty  years 
may  be  deemed  ancient — was  virtually, 
though  not  openly,  dissolved.  In  a change 
of  councils,  new  measures  were  meditated; 
but  before  a Parliament  was  called,  and  a tale 
was  framed  to  captivate  the  listeners,  and 
humour  the  nation  already  prepared  for  a 
Spanish  war,  Buckingham  was  busied  by  do- 
mestic and  foreign  arrangements. 
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Our  Duke  had  strangely  wrested,  from  the 
fears  of  the  good  people  of  England  for  the 
safety  of  their  Prince,  a popularity  for  which 
it  seems  he  had  a taste,  which  had  never 
hitherto  been  gratified.  Whenever  a people 
labour  under  a political  panic,  however  un- 
founded, he  who  accidentally  removes  the 
illusory  fear  may  chance  to  receive  a nation’s 
unmerited  gratitude.  The  person  'of  the 
Prince,  which  had  been  placed  in  possible 
danger  by  the  hardy  imprudence  of  the  ad- 
venturous minister,  had  been  more  secured 
by  the  inviolability  of  Spanish  honour  than 
by  any  wisdom  of  his  conductor — yet,  in  the 
heat  of  English  fears,  Spain  appeared  an  ene- 
my, and  Buckingham  a patriot.  Coke  saluted 
the  Duke  as  “ the  saviour  of  his  country.”  In 
this  blaze  of  popularity,  when  the  name  of 
Buckingham  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  the 
people,  the  Duke  found  no  difficulty  in  in- 
triguing with  the  Opposition  through  the 
agency  of  Dr.  Preston,  a courtly  Puritan,  and 
chaplain  of  the  Prince,  and  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  a coalition  with  his  former  ad- 
versaries in  Parliament. 

After  these  precautionary  measures  at 
home,  he  had  to  look  abroad  and  to  substitute 
a new  influence  in  Europe  for  that  which  had 
ceased  to  be.  He  was  to  search  into  the  long- 
neglected  cabinet  of  France. 

A quarrel  with  Spain  was  a certain  means 
of  uniting  the  Gaul  with  the  Briton ; for  in 
politics  there  exists  no  impediment  to  the 
formation  of  a strict  alliance,  whenever  a 
common  prey  is  pointed  out. 

In  the  new  system,  France  was  to  fill  up 
the  vacancy  of  Spain ; and  the  political  mar- 
riage, which  had  failed  at  Madrid,  was  to  be 
consummated  at  Paris.  The  movements  of 
statesman  are  not  always  complicate;  the 
mechanism  of  cabinets  is  sometimes  a very, 
simple  operation. 

A treaty,  however,  is  always  uncertain  in 
its  turn. inalion  ; and,  however  simple  its  ob- 
jects, the  treaty  itself  may  chance  to  be 
extremely  complicate;  and,  even  after  sig- 
nature, utterly  incapable  of  being  executed. 

As  Hymen  had  now  to  lead  the  diplomatic 
corps,  two  ambussadors-extraordinary,  the 
perfect  representations  of  Love  himself,  were 
selected  by  the  volatile  and  impetuous  Mi- 
nister of  England.  These  graceful  emissaries 
were  two  congenial  friends,— the  Earl  of 
Holland  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle;  two  courtiers 
“ as  accomplished  as  were  to  be  found  in  the 
palaces  of  all  the  Princes  of  Europe ;” — 
heroes  of  a drawing-room,  personages  to 
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figure  in  a masque  or  a ballet,  whose  glitter- 
ing and  lovely  forms  were  idolised  by  the 
Women. 

Tho  Earl  of  Carlisle  was  the  modeller  of 
fashions,  from  whose  inventions  the  vainest 
did  “ but  transcribe  copies.”  His  boundless 
passion  for  magnificence  was  cultivated  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  business,  though  Cla- 
rendon observes  that  “ his  universal  under- 
standing would  have  taken  as  much  delight 
in  any  other  way,”  His  groat  abilities,  and 
hiS  firm  and  elevated  views  in  negotiation, 
are  displayed  in  his  correspondence;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  so  capacious  a 
mind  could  contract  itself  into  so  diminutive 
a passion,  so  petty  seems  its  object,  so  vehe- 
ment its  pursuit  1 He  consumed  the  vast  re- 
venues which  royal  favour  and  two  splendid 
marriages  had  provided;  and, having  thus 
expended  nearly  half  a million  of  money  in 
this  personal  lustre,  “ he  left  not  a house  nor 
an  acre  of  land  to  be  rente  i bered  by.”  He 
was  a Scotchman,  who,  bred  in  France,  and 
living  in  England,  had  wisely  cast  off  his 
nationality  when  it  could  only  occasion  pain, 
and  he  was  perhaps  the  only  Scotch  follower 
of  James  whom  Englishmen  loved. 

A life  of  pleasure — to  delight  himself  and 
to  be  the  delight  of  others — he  considered 
more  innocent  than  a life  in  which,  though 
inspired  by  severer  virtues,  tho  hearts  of 
men  rankle  with  rivalry,  or  are  criminal 
through  ambition.  The  Earl  died  as  he  had 
lived;  tho  Epicurean  calmly  withdrew  from 
this  festival  of  existence,  careless  even  of 
death  I 

Henry  Rich.  Lord  Kensington,  and,  in  the 
progress  of  the  French  treaty,  Earl  of  Hol- 
land, from  the  moment  he  was  received  at 
Court,  had  attached  himself  to  tho  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  whose  vehement  friendship 
was  sure  to  accelerate  the  prosperity  of  the 
creatures  of  his  favour.  He  had  fixed  Lord 
Kensington  about  the  person  of  PrinceCharlos, 
as  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  had 
thus  secured  at  all  limes  one  who  would  pro- 
tect his  interest  with  tho  heir  of  the  Crown. 
The  Earl’s  conversation  was  attractive; — 
Clarendon  notices  his  “ lovely  presence,” 
and  a contemporary  poet  describes  it— 

“Thy  beauty  too  exceeds  the  sex  of  men.” 

The  correspondence  of  these  lords  is  cha- 
racteristic, and  to  tho  political  investigator 
their  letters  are  highly  instructive.  These 
Iwo  accomplished  courtiers,  though  intimates, 
were  of  opposite  characters.  We  see  tho  soft 


corrupt  creature  of  place,  and  power  in  tho 
Earl  of  Holland,  pliant  in  his  principles,  in- 
exhaustible in’  his  adulation  ; but  we  are 
struck  by  the  force  of  dignity,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  intellect,  in  tho  profound  councils 
of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  with  tho  talent  of 
developing  truth,  had  too  much  greatness  of 
mind  to  disguise  or  to  conceal  it. 

Lord  Kensington  was,  about  three  months 
after  the  return  of  the  Princo  from  Spain, 
sent  on  a secret  mission  to  tho  Court  of 
France,  lie  bore  no  official  character,  for  it 
was  a voyage  of  discovery  preliminary  to  a 
more  settled  intercourse.  Mary  of  Medicis, 
the  Queen-Mother  of  France,  however,  had 
long  desired  this  political  marriage.  As  far 
back  as  in  1620,  five  years  before  the  present 
time,  it  appears  by  some  letters  recently 
published  of  Lord  Herbert,  that  he  wrote  from 
Paris  to  James  the  First,  that  “ a proposition 
of  marriage  had  been  carried  by  the  Lord 
Ruisson  to  England ; but  that  Janies  had  an- 
swered that  he  was  now  too  far  engaged  with 
Spain.”  The  match  was  popular  with  the 
French  nation ; and  when  tho  diversity  of  re- 
ligion was  alleged,  it  was  said  with  charac- 
teristic levity,  that  “a  wife  ought  to  have  no 
will  but  that  of  her  husband.” 

The  English  envoy  on  his  arrival  found 
that  the  Queen-Mother  governed  the  slate; 
and  his  first  visit  was  to  the  Louvre.  So  little 
was  Louis  the  Thirteenth  interested  by  this 
arrival,  that  the  young  monarch  did  not  sus- 
pend his  perpetual  movements,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  went  to  the  country  ; but  the  pre- 
sence of  the  English  Earl  produced  not  quite 
so  slight  an  impression  on  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, who,  disturbed  and  agitated,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a full  conception  of  the 
purport  of  tho  visit.  The  Spaniard  instantly 
sent  forth  a tumour  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  two  Courts  of  Spain  and  England 
was  completed,  and  that  the  marriage  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  place;  so  that,  as  this 
Spanish  comment  ran.  Lord  Kensington  might 
have  spared  himself  a journey,  which  was 
only  designed,  as  it  was  maliciously  insinuat- 
ed, to  hasten  his  master  to  do  that  which  he 
considered  tho  same  as  done.  To  paralyse 
the  efforts  of  the  English  visitor,  and  to  con- 
ciliate the  confidence  of  the  French,  was  the 
first  business  of  the  politic  Spaniard. 

Tho  Queen- Mother,  however,  was  only  the 
more  curious  in  her  inquiries  about  the  terms 
on  which  the  Spanish  alliance  stood. 

Lord  Kensington  was  guarded  in  his  first 
auswers.  He  did  not  defin  it  prudent  to  open 
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al  once,  and  he  only  complained  of  the  Spa- 
nish tediousness,  which,  according  to  their 
old  custom,  had  out-wearied  the  King  and 
the  Prince,  and  he  thought  that  the  Spanish 
alliance  would  soon  have  an  end. 

As  the  term  “Spanish  Alliance’’  included 
both  the  treaty  and  the  marriage,  it  was  still 
ambiguous.  The  Queen-Mother  on  this  point, 
more  a w oman  than  a politician,  then  direct- 
ly touched  on  the  marriage,  llis  Lordship, 
by  repeating  more  strongly  that  he  consider- 
ed the  treaty  was  at  an  end,  delicately  insi- 
nuated that  the  marriage  would  never  tako 
place.  Day-light  was  breaking  on  this  dark 
business,  to  the  comfort  of  both  parties. 

Lord  Kensington,  though  unfurnished  with 
official  powers  to  address  himself  direct  to  the 
Ministers,  had  however  taken  up  his  station. 
They  knew  where  to  communicate  with  him, 
and  politicians  lose  not  a day.  They  con- 
trived to  acquaint  him  with  their  dispositions 
of  amity  and  alliance.  Not  only  the  Minis- 
ters secretly  communicated  their  wishes,  but 
the  Queen-mother  added  her  part,  assuring 
hislordship  that  she  had  often  indulged  the 
hope  that  her  daughter  should  be  given 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  “ but,”  she  signifi- 
cantly observed,"  the  female  must  be  sought; 
she  may  be  no  suitor  1” 

Thus  Lord  Kensington  was  treading  a path 
of  roses.  The  Ministers  were  as  eagerly 
compliant  for  the  political  union,  as  the 
Queen-Mother  gloried  in  the  more  tender  one, 
in  spite,  it  seems,  of  the  manoeuvres  at  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  who  having  at  first  in- 
dulged his  Cervantic  vein  by  putting  the 
question  to  every  ono— “ Whether  the  Prince 
of  Wales  could  have  two  wives,  since  he  is 
married  to  the  Infanta?”— afterwards,  more 
angrily,  in  his  rhodomuritades,  talked  of  the 
armies  his  master  could  shortly  bring  into 
the  field.  Olivarez,  in  process  of  time,  sent 
bigger  words  from  Madrid  ; for  there  he  told 
our  ambassador,  that  if  the  Pope  granted  a 
dispensation  for  Iho  match  with  France,  the 
King  of  Spain  would  march  to  Home  and  sack 
it!  On  which  Mary  of  Medicis,  that  long-ex- 
pe'rienccd  politician,  promptly  answered — 
Vraiment  nous  I’empecherons  bien , car  nous 

(I)  These  were  Admonllio  ad  l.udovicum  XIII.— 
and  Hysteria  Politico . The  author  was  Keller,  or, 
as  the  name  is  translated  into  Latin,  Cellarius. 
There  is  a curious  account  of  this  famous  Slysieria 
Politico  in  the  Mcrcure  Francois,  XL,  3t.  It  is  a 
coileelion  of  pretended  lettersfrom  eminent  persons 
ill  diflerent  parts  of  Europe.  The  writer  ingeniously 
enters  into  the  views  of  the  different  cabinets  with 
unsparing  freedom.  The  art  of  thispolitical  writer 
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lui  lag lierons  asses  de  besognt  aillturs.  A 
year  afterwards  she  was  herself  a solitary 
exile ! 

The  Spaniard  wa3  moving  heaven  and  earth 
against  the  alliance  of  France  and  England — 
the  Pope,  the  press,  and  cabinet  intrigues. 
The  Court  of  Madrid  long  influenced  his  Holi- 
ness to  refuse  the  Dispensation,  without 
which  the  marriage  would  be  invalid.  They 
got  up  a mysterious  conspiracy  against  Buck- 
ingham and  Charles,  in  secret  midnight  in- 
terviews with  James,  and  unquestionably  had 
succeeded  in  terrifying  the  aged  monarch, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  fa- 
vourite from  his  councils.  They  opened  the 
presses  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Flanders,  with 
a volley  of  pamphlets.  They  procured  a Ger- 
man Jesuit  to  publish  two,  on  the  unnatural 
alliance  between  a Catholic  monarch  and 
Lutheran  heretics,  which  made  the  more 
noise  when  the  Scrbonne  condemned  them  as 
libels.(l) 

But  Lord  Kensington,  however  he  might 
feel  the  roses  springing  under  his  feet,  seem- 
ed unambitious  of  handling  the  thorny  poli- 
tics. He  therefore  suggested  to  his  Court 
the  propriety  of  separating  the  propositions 
of  the  treaty  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
marriage;  for  in  the  delicacy  of  his  fears  he 
considered  that,  by  insisting  on  both  toge- 
ther, it  would  look  as  if  the  one  were  design- 
ed to  force  the  French  king  to  the  other.  He 
dreaded  the  mutual  jealousies  of  both  parlies 
in  framing  a treaty,  incited,  as  they  might 
be,  by  the  crafty  wisdom  of  the  Spaniard, 
who,  in  despair, would  do  everything  to  win 
over  one  side.  In  France  they  imagined  that 
Spain  might  still  seduce  England  by  the  resti- 
tution of  the  Palatinate;  but  in  England  they 
might  dread  that  France  would  be  divided 
from  us  by  the  restoration  of  the  Vailoline. 

Such  is  a picture  of  the  mutual  suspicions 
which  harass  our  Cabiuct  politicians — and  of 
the  unhappiness  of  their  far-sighted  views 
of  that  mutual  susceptibility  of  inconstancy, 
so  prevalent  whenever  new  state  interests  are 
to  be  substituted  for  former  ones. 

A fresh  impulse  came  from  London.  The 
favourable  dispositions  of  the'  French  Cabi- 

consists  in  infusing  jealousies  among  the  Combined 
Powers.  He  appears  to  have  been  well  furnished 
with  information;  be  would  alarm  France  that  her 
new  ally  is  again  “entering  the  garden  of  the  fleurs 
delys and  while  he  treats  James  with  irony  for 
his  warlike  preparations,  he  attempts  more  so- 
lemnly to  kindle  suspicions  between  the  father  and 
the  son ; the  Parliament;  the  Anglican  Church ; and 
the  Puritans. 
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net,  which  Lord  Kensington  transmitted  to 
the  Duke,  induced  the  minister  to  touch  a 
secret  spring  of  communication,  in  an  over- 
ture to  the  Counlde  Tilliferes,  the  French  Am- 
bassador. A gentleman  is  hastened  with  a 
secret  dispatch  for  the  French  king,  contain- 
ing the  joyful  intelligence;  the  royal  an- 
swer arrives  immediately,  that  no  one  more 
than  the  French  monarch  valued  the  alli- 
ance of  so  great  a monarch  as  his  Britannic 
Majesty.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  provided  with 
ample  powers,  sets  off  to  open  the  negotia- 
tion, which  was  to  combine  the  strength  of 
two  great  nations,  and  change  the  face  of 
Europe. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  conveying  to  the 
French  the  arguments  of  the  English  Mi- 
nistry for  breaking  with  Spain;  at  Paris, 
they  were  most  valid,  since  both  parties  found 
their  political  interest  to  be  the  same.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  arguments  of  the 
Count  de  Brienne,  the  French  first  secretary 
of  state,  and  afterwards  minister,  in  favour 
of  this  new  alliance  with  England.  The  jus- 
tice of  the  complaints  of  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
James’s  against  that  of  Madrid  are  allowed 
to  the  full,  and  the  policy  demonstrated  by 
the  most  subtle  reasoning,  of  the  restitution 
of  the  Palatinate,  that  favourite  object  of  tho 
Protestant  cause,  and  of  the  English  nation. 
The  English  interests  in  an  instant  are  iden- 
tified with  the  French. 

The  minister,  the  Duke  de  la  Vieuville,  had 
earnestly  opened  this  amicable  intercourse 
with  England.  The  French  Cabinet  was 
strongly  disposed  for  a Spanish  war;  but 
sometimes  it  is  difficult  even  to  raise  a pre- 
test for  an  open  declaration,  and  tho  minister, 
therefore,  now  gladly  took  up  the  Protestant 
and  forlorn  cause  of  the  Palatinate,  while  his 
most  Christian  Majesty  in  the  style  of  diplo- 
macy, or  of  the  French  Mercure,  with  “all 
justice  and  piety,”  acted  with  the  disinterest- 
ed resolution  of  succouring  the  allies  of 
France,  the  United  Provinces,  the  Swiss,  the 
Northern  Powers,  and  even  the  Turks — to 
check  the  growing  ambition  of  Spain  pressing 
on  its  neighbours.  In  a treaty  of  alliance, 
and  a royal  marriage  with  England,  each  was 
a pledge  of  that  unity  of  power  and  coalition 
of  interests,  which  were  to  strike  at  tho  pre- 
ponderancy  of  imperial  Austria  in  the  wide 
career  of  her  ambition,  and  divide  Europe 
into  two  vast  confederacies,  where  the  Pro- 
testant interest  was  not  only  to  oppose  the 
Roman  Catholic,  but,  the  flame  once  kindled, 
political  interests  were  even  to  unite  the 


Lutheran  with  the  Catholic.  The  Venetian, 
who  feared  Spain,  and  did  not  love  France, 
was  to  combine  with  the  Swiss,  the  Hol- 
lander, and  the  Dane;  while  the  far-distant 
Bohemian  was  invited  to  plunder  certain  ci- 
ties of  Germany,  and  quaff  the  wines  of  the 
Moselle,  which,  it  seems,  the  Emperor  had 
accorded  to  be  their  “ honourable  stipend.” 

Lord  Kensington  had  imagined,  by  the  ar- 
dour with  which  he  himself  and  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  were  entertained,  that  no  possible  ob- 
structions could  arise  in  the  smooth  progress 
of  the  treaty,  and  still  less  in  that  of  tho 
marriage,  and  he  counted  on  the  accomplish- 
ment of  these  important  objects  as  on  an  af- 
fair of  ten  days. 

The  Duke  de  la  Vieuville  was  a zealous  but 
a weak  minister,  directing  a cabinet  divided 
into  small  parlies.  He  sought  for  an  ac- 
cession of  influence  by  conciliating  the 
Queen-Mother’s  favour  in  procuring  her  fa- 
vourite, the  Bishup  of  Lucon,  who  soon  be- 
came tho  redoubted  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  to 
be  admiltedinto  the  Cabinet  Council.  It  was 
the  Minister’s  intention,  as  the  young  King 
made  no  scruple  to  inform  the  secretaries, 
not  to  admit  the  Bishop  to  the  more  interior 
secrets  of  state,  but  to  advise  with  him  only 
in  occasional  consultations;  a custom  which 
it  seems  the  Premier  had  been  wont  to  adopt 
with  others  to  whom  he  had  never  yielded 
his  entire  confidence  ; least  of  all  men,  did 
he  desire  to  yield  this  confidence  to  the  Bishop 
of  Lujon,  whose  character  he  was  so  judicious 
as  to  dislike,  but  whose  aid  he  was  so  weak 
as  to  require. 

The  King,  who  was  governed  by  his  mo- 
ther, wished,  on  the  contrary,  to  grant  the 
most  unreserved  confidence  to  this  political 
aspirant,  whose  talents  were  already  felt  by 
those  about  him.  Mediocrity,  seeking  for  an 
ally  in  Genius, is  inviting  tho  most  dangerous 
of  its  enemies ; and  such  half  measures  as 
the  present  are  sure  to  end  in  the  very  evil 
they  dread.  All  this  is  verified  in  the  fate  of 
tho  Duke  de  la  Vieuville — his  weak  precau- 
tions ensured  his  ruin.  Even  while  thotrpaty 
with  England  was  in  progress,  the  obscure 
favourite  of  Mary  de  Medicis  was  to  be  the 
man  who  was  adroitly  to  expel  from  the 
royal  councils  those  who  had  called  him  there; 
to  cast  into  exile  his  unhappy  patroness ; to 
hold  his  sovereign  in  bondage  ; to  guide  the  de- 
stiniesof  Europe ; and  unquestionably  to  con- 
tribute to  the  destruction  of  Charles  the  First, 
the  very  prince  whose  double  union,  personal 
and  political,  with  France,  at  present  so 
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deeply  engaged  his  labours.  What  a career 
may  a mighty  genius  run,  unconscious  to  it- 
self! 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  the  more  fa- 
vourite negotiation  with  Lord  Kensington, 
and  this  hymeneal  ambassador,  faithful  to 
his  charge,  was  studying  how  to  make  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  of  France 
enamoured  of  each  other.  A conlidential 
letter  was  sometimes  addressed  to  Charles,  as 
well  as  to  the  Minister.  His  Lordship  repeals 
how  all  in  France  repute  his  Royal  Highness 
to  be  “ the  most  complete  young  Prince  and 
person  in  the  world.” 

“ The  sweet  Princess  Madame”  long  felt  a 
passionate  desire  to  view  “ the  shadow  of  the 
person  so  honoured,”  the  Prince’s  picture, 
which  his  Lordship  wore  about  his  neck,  yet 
this  poor  young  lady  durst  not,  like  the  Queen 
and  other  princesses,  open  it,  and  consider  it, 
and  admire  it;  she  only  saw  it  afar  off, 
“ she  whose  heart  was  nearer  it  that  any  of 
the  others  that  did  most  gaze  upon  it.”  Im- 
patient for  a leisurely  inspection  of  a phy- 
siognomy doomed  by  politics,  if  not  by  love, 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  her  happiness  or  her 
glory,  a confidential  lady  was  the  messenger 
to  his  Lordship  to  entreat  for  a short  loan  of 
the  portrait  of  Prince  Charles.  Our  flowery 
courtier  may  tell  the  romantic  incident  in 
his  own  words,  a curious  specimen  of  an 
amatorial  embassy.  We  seem  to  read  a pas- 
sage from  the  Arcadia  of  Sidney. 

“ As  soon  as  she  saw  the  party  that  brought 
it,  she  retired  into  her  cabinet,  calling  only 
her  in,  when  she  opened  the  picture  in  such 
haste  as  showed  a true  picture  of  her  passion, 
blushing  in  the  instant  at  her  own  guiltiness. 
She  kept  it  an  hourin  her  hands,  and  when  she 
returned  it,  she  gave  it  many  praises  of  your 
person.  Sir,  this  is  a business  so  fit  for  your 
secrecy,  as  I know  it  shall  never  go  farther 
than  unto  the  King  your  father,  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  my  Lord  of  Car- 
lisle’s knowledge.  A tenderness  in  this  is 
honourable,  for  I would  rather  die  a thousand 
times  than  it  should  be  published,  since  1 am 
by  this  lady  trusted,  that  is  for  beauty  and 
goodness  an  angel.” 

There  was,  however,  something  more 
serious  in  this  diplomatic  correspondence, 
between  Kensington  and  the  Prince,  for  his 
Lordship  records  his  Royal  Highness’s  opi- 
nion, as  he  bad  received  it  from  Buckingham, 
that  the  treaty  of  alliance  should  precede  that 
of  the  marriage,  so  that  business,  as  well  as 
love,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  intended 


bridegroom.  But  to  return  from  love  to.  po- 
litics ! 

Lord  Kensington  arrived  at  Paris  in  Fe- 
bruary, where,  though  he  found  all  parties 
disposed  to  his  purpose,  yet  France  required 
a public  demonstration  from  the  English 
Court,  that  her  ancient  amity  with  Spain  had 
terminated.  This  was  now  no  longer  any 
obstacle  in  this  negotiation  with  France ; 
Buckingham  told  his  own  tale  in  his  own 
way;  Charles  had  sanctioned  it ; war  with 
Spain  was  decreed  by  the  voice  of  Parliament, 
and  the  pacific  James  reluctantly  armed  for 
the  Palatinate  in  the  succeeding  month. 

As  in  the  Spanish,  so  in  the  French  nego- 
tiation, an  intractable  article  concerned  the 
English  Catholics.  At  first  the  French  had 
appeared  less  catholicised  than  the  Spaniard ; 
the  pulse  of  the  Minister  beat  temperately, 
and  ho  seemod  satisfied  by  certain  explana- 
tions of  Lord  Kensington,  which  threw  anew 
light  over  the  ambiguous  conduct  of  James, 
whose  frequent  revival  of  the  penal  laws 
against  his  Catholic  subjects  had  been  in 
compliance  with  the  cries  of  his  Parliaments 
and  his  people.  The  French  Minister  only 
requested  that  the  English  Monarch  would 
not  tie  his  hands  up  so  strictly  as  to  be  dis- 
abled from  bestowing  some  moderate  favours 
on  his  Catholics ; and  that  he  would  allow  of 
the  mediation  of  France,  in  case  the  alliance 
should  take  place,  “ Else,”  observed  the 
French  statesman,  “ we  shall  not  save  our 
honour,  and  shall  hardly  be  reputed  Ca- 
tholics.” 

But  a sudden  change  interrupts  the  nego- 
tiation. They  rise  in  their  demands.  The 
Epglish  ambassadors  declare  that  what  they 
asked  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  to  be  allow- 
ed an  Established  Church,  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  they  would  never 
consent  to  it.  The  French  then  appeal  to 
the  Spanish  treaty,  and  they  declare  that 
their  Princess  is  not  to  be  treated  for  on  in- 
ferior terms  than  the  Infanta. 

The  English  now  were  forced  to  propose, 
that,  in  their  high  consideration  of  the  King 
and  Madame,  the  Catholics  should  be  as  fa- 
vourably treated  as  the  articles  concerted  with 
Spain  had  allowed,  provided  this  article  was 
not  inserted  in  the  contract.  The  King  and 
the  Prince  should  sign  a letter,  which  was  to 
contain  the  offensive  obligation  which  they 
dared  not  disclose  to  the  nation  at  large. 

But  a letter,  it  was  observed,  might  be 
easily  disavowed,  while  a marriage  contract 
was  a solemn  act  perpetuating  its  object. 
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Tho  distressed  negotiators  looked  on  each 
other  in  dismay.  Both  sides  seomcd  to  dread 
a renewal  of  the  seven  year’s  treaty  of  Ma- 
drid. The  Queen-Mother  had  openly  said 
“ Quit  meritoil  d'etre  lapidi  gui  s'y  oppo- 
teroil."  Conferences  multiplied,  difficulties 
were  debated,  and  the  Minister  de  Vieuville, 
in  equal  impatience  and  embarrassment, 
agreed  with  the  English  ambassadors  that, 
provided  the  letter  were  written  in  very 
strong  and  positive  terms,  ho  would  satisfy 
bis  own  Sovereign ; and,  to  gain  over  the 
other  French  Commissioners,  he  proposed 
that  Lord  Kensington  should  hasten  to  Eng- 
land, bearing  a letter  of  credit  from  Louis 
tho  Thirteenth  to  James  tho  First,  finally  to 
adjust  the  more  difficult  points.  After  this 
suggestion,  the  Minister  followed  tho  French 
King  to  the  country,  and  on  his  roturn  com- 
manded the  Count  do  Brienne  to  expedite 
this  letter  of  credit  to  Lord  Kensington,  con- 
stituting his  Lordship  the  secret  agent  of  the 
French  Monarch,  and  which  letter  he  and  the 
ambassadors  of  England  had  concerted  toge- 
ther. 

The  Count  de  Brienne,  or  Lomenie,  first 
Secretary  of  Slate,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sionersfortheTreatics,  was  evidently  engaged 
in  the  interests  of  an  opposite  parly.  Struck 
at  the  consequence  of  writing  a letter  con- 
ferring such  secret  powers  on  Lord  Kensing- 
ton, and  suspecting  that  the  Minister  had 
gone  far  beyond  tho  intentions  of  the  Cabi- 
net, and  further  considering  that  where 
doubt  was  so  decided,  disobedience  might  be 
a prudent  duty,  the  Secretary  of  State  played 
off  a trick  on  tho  .Minister  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor. Aware  that  Lord  Kensington  understood 
the  French  language  but  very  imperfectly, 
as  he  tells  us,  m&toad  of  drawing  up  a letter 
of  this  confidential  nature,  he  coniposod  one 
in  which  was  no  mention  of  business ; it  only 
described  the  amusements  which  then  occu- 
pied Ilis  Most  Christian  Majesty.  (I) 

The  English  Ambassador  proceeded  loEng- 

(1)  Whether  Count  De  Brienne  has  told  a pleasant 
story  lo  enliven  the  memoirs  which  he  composed 
for  the  instruction  ot  his  family,  or  flattered  himself 
on  liis dexterity  more  than  was  his  due,  1 cannot 
decide;  hot  it  seems  not  probable  Uml  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  afterwards  a great  favourite  with  Henrietta 
Maria,  was  so  inexpert  in  the  French  language. 
During  the  present  negotiation  he  lias  given  in  his 
letters  some  conversations  in  their  native  idiom. 

(2)  Mcrcure  Francois,  X.,  671 llimoiresdu  Comte 
De  Brienne.— Btog.  Unlversellc,  Art.  de  Vieuville. 
This  minister,  after  having  been  expatriated,  out- 
lived his  great  enemy,  and  reiurned  to  France,  re- 
suming all  his  honours  under  Louis  the  Fourteenth, 


land  with  this  amusing  letter;  but  as  soon 
as  Richelieu  arrived  in  Paris,  an  extraordi- 
nary eclaircissemcnt  occurred.  The  Count 
de  Brienne  in  raillery  reproached  the  Cardi- 
nal’s reserve  towards  him,  in  having  con- 
cealed bis  consent  in  so  important  an  affair 
as  tho  King’s  teller  of  credit.  The  news 
startled  the  Cardinal,  and  he  ruminated; 
lauding,  however,  the  sage  precaution  taken 
in  a matter  of  infinite  delicacy,  by  his  most 
judicious  friend  the  Count  de  Brienne. 

The  result  of  this  communication  appeared 
not  long  after.  The  Cardinal  is  now  Chef  du 
Conseil.  De  Brienne,  or  Lomenie's,  signature 
is  affixed  to  the  royal  ordonnances , and  the 
late  minister  is  thrust  into  an  old  castle.  He 
stands  charged  with  abusing  the  King's  con- 
fidence while  treating  with  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, and  with  other  accusations,  such  as  a 
fallen  minister  is  liable  to.  He  is  accused  of 
a chimerical  enterprise  to  convey  water  to 
Paris,  which  was  much  in  want  of  it ; of 
squeezing  purses  in  the  disposal  of  places, 
by  some  whqpcould  not  get  promotion  ; of  a 
design  to  take  possession  of  a house  which 
did  not  belong  to  him — in  a word,  De  Vieu- 
villo  furnished  the  colporteurs  of  the  Ponl- 
Neuffor  a month,  with  pamphlots  sous  It 
mnnleaus  in  which,  among  other  charges,  it 
was  asserted  that  he  was  so  penurious  that  no 
one  could  get  anything  by  him ; but  the 
choice  scandal  was  entitled,  “ The  public 
voice  to  the  King,”  though  it  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a private  one,  coming  as  it  did 
from  a person  who  had  been  struck  off  the 
Pension  List  when  the  Minister  attempted  an 
economical  reform. 

Thus  that  very  impracticable,  treaty  about 
English  Catholics,  which  had  cost  fruitless 
years  in  Spain,  in  a few  months  turned  out 
the  French  Premier.  (2) 

Tho  disavowal  of  tho  acts  of  a minister 
threw  everything  hack.  It  shook  the  coun- 
cils of  James  the  First,  who  concluded  that 
“ the  French  King  was  taking  up  the  fashion 

with  Ilia  character  of  a disinterested  and  zealous 
minister.  The  Tact  is,  that  Vieuville  was  far  too  ac- 
commodating to  satisfy  the  Catholic  party.  We 
iiather  this  horn  the  Mercure.  The  writer  having 
observed  the  advantages  of  the  treaty,  in  having 
gained  thirteen  years  for  the  education  of  the  children 
ax  Catholics,  instead  often  as  had  been  granted  to 
Hie  Spaniards,  he  adds,  “ Had  not  the  Marquis  de  la 
Vieuville  passed  over  loo  many  other  points  in  this 
treaty,  the  interests  of  religion  had  been  better 
served:  hart  he  continued  in  oillcc,  we  should  not 
even  tiave  sucrecded  thus  far:— it  was  the  happy 
change  of  administration  which  procured  for  us 
wliat  has  happened.”— Mcrcure  trantois,  XII., sad, 
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of  Spain  to  entangle  this  business.”  The 
Count  De  Tilliferes  is  recalled,  and  a new 
French  Ambassador,  the  Marquis  d’Effiat,  is 
to  repair  the  mischances  of  the  past.  Of  an 
insinuating  character,  he  winds intothe  good 
graces  of  the  King,  the  Prince,  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

In  proportion  to  the  Cardinal’s  ascendancy- 
in  the  cabinet,  the  treatios  moved  the  more 
sluggishly.  Richelieu  was  inflexibly  bent  on 
supporting  the  Romanists  in  England.  The 
most  extraordinary  argument  the  Marquis  d’Ef- 
flat urged  for  their  emancipation  was,  that,  if 
that  were  granted,  the  Protestants  would  have 
the  greater  chance  of  their  conversion,  since 
then  each  party  would  fairly  debate,  and  openly 
enlighten  one  another.  Truth  at  least  would 
prove  infallible.  It  was  imagined  that  the 
Protestant  could  not  deny  the  force  of  free 
discussion  ; but  “ what  is  truth  ?”  jestingly 
said  Pilate,  or  rather  Lord  Bacon,  particularly 
when  both  parties  proclaim  that  they  alone 
possess  her,  and  also  that  they  will  both  com- 
bat Itr  her. 

R was  on  this  occasion  that  the  French 
Ambassador,  according  to  the  Mercure  Fran- 
cois, held  out  as  an  illustration  of  his  argu- 
ment, that  the  late  monarch  of  France,  Henry 
the  Fourth,  by  allowing  freedom  of  religion, 
had  by  this  means  gained  over  many  of  the 
“ Religion  pretendue,"  whom  the  ntonarchs 
his  predecessors  had  thrown  into  rebellion, 
and  made  more  obstinate  in  their  opinions, 
by  multiplying  their  persecutions.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  listen  to  a Romanist  advocating  the 
cause  of  toleration,  but  it  is  always  in  a Pro- 
testant land  1 Of  the  present  remarkable  ar- 
gument of  the  Marquis  d’Effiat,  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  again  to  refer  to,  we  may 
discover  the  fallacy  by  nolicing  the  close  of 
Roman  Catholic  toleration  in  the  cruel  revo- 
cation of  this  very  edict  of  Nanles,  on  which 
he  grounds  his  argument  for  Catholic  eman- 
cipation in  England. 

The  negotiation  thus  advanced  and  retro- 
graded, the  agents  on  both  sides  wero  shock- 
ed at  the  vacillations  of  their  own  cabinets, 
at  their  ambiguous  instructions,  or  their  fresh 
demands.  What  had  been  agreed  on  was 
ralracted ; what  mentioned,  explained  in  a 
sense  quite  contrary  to  what  the  other  party 
understood.  Lord  Carlisle  at  length  was  com- 
pelled to  takedown  in  writing  their  resolu- 
tions, and  on  one  occasion  silenced  the  debate 
by  delivering  them  their  tormer  words.  Tho 
Marquis  d’Effiat  was  so  wearied  of  the  part  he 
had  to  play,  that  he  requested  to  be  recalled. 


Atone  period,  both  parties  being  at  a loss 
to  proceed,  the  French  agreed  to  be  satisfied 
with  a solemn  promise,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  England  should  at  least  be  not  less 
favourably  treated  than  they  were  to  have 
been  it  tho  Spanish  match  had  been  conclud- 
ed. De  Brienne  observes,  “ We  would  not 
explain  particulars,  or  enter  into  conditions, 
and  tho  ambassadors  then  consented  that  this 
hitherto  insurmountable  article  should,  in 
such  general  terms,  appear  in  the  contract.” 

But  when  they  came  to  particulars,  they 
did  not  find  their  work  the  clearer  by 
such  clumsy  botching.  On  another  occasion, 
when  a fair  copy  was  made  of  the  Ecril  Se- 
cret, which  James  and  Charles  were  lo  sign, 
concerning  the  English  Catholics,  to  use  Lord 
Carlisle’s  words,  “ the  infamous  word  Liberty 
was,  by  the  false  suggestions  and  artifices  of 
Ville  aux  Clorcs,  foisted  in.”  By  this  “in- 
famous word  Liberty,”  we  must  infer  that  it 
was  a covert  attempt  on  the  French  side  to 
disguise  Catholic  emancipation.  But  if  at 
one  moment  they  relaxed  into  general  terms, 
defining  nothing,  at  another  they  rigidly  as- 
sumed tho  most  specific  and  absolute  condi- 
tions. 

The  real  cause  of  the  phases  of  this  nego- 
tiation was  the  anxiety  of  James,  who,  know- 
ing that  Spain  was  practising  with  France 
upon  any  terms  to  break  off  this  treaty,  and 
who  alarmed  lest  this  rupture  should  a second 
time  expose  him  to  the  laughter  of  the  world, 
was  evidently  more  compliant  to  the  Mar- 
quis d’Effiat  at  London,  than  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  was  to  Richelieu  at  Paris.  James 
even  consented  to  “ the  infamous  word,”  if 
it  could  not  be  razed  out  without  disturbing 
the  amity  of  France ; observing  that  “ it  car- 
ries with  it  a great  deal  more  show  than  sub- 
stance;” and  unquestionably  it  would  hereaf- 
ter, by  the  force  of  royal  logic,  signify  no- 
thing. But  this  facility  at  home  traversed 
the  efforts  of  our  ambassador,  who  was  often 
singing  to  the  deaf ; and  ho  requested  that 
they  would  speak  to  the  French  ambassador 
in  a higher  tone.  Lord  Carlisle  writes  home, 
with  great  force  and  discrimination:  “ Quar- 
rel with  the  Marquis  d’Effiat ; not  with  his 
person,  for  that  is  worthy  of  all  favour  and 
esteem ; but  quarrel  with  his  charge,  with 
his  commission,  and  with  his  minister’s 
arts;  who,  when  they  find  ’tis  inflexible,  set 
him  awork.  If  any  thing  be  granted  to  him, 
then  they  stop  our  mouths  withal ; if  he  pro- 
mise any  thing,  that  they  disavow,  as  hav- 
ing no  commission  to  treat.” 
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When  Lord  Carlisle  alluded  to  the  French 
agreement  of  furnishing  their  quota  of  troops 
in  the  common  league,  the  Cardinal  replied 
by  alluding  to  the  freedom  of  the  Catholic 
priests.  “ Donnei-nous  drs  Pritres,  el  nous 
vous  donnerons  des  Colonels l"  exclaimed  Ri- 
chelieu in  tho  combined  spirit  of  a cardinal 
and  a commander- in-chief. 

The  dispensation  from  the  Pope  was  used 
as  a great  machine,  to  be  worked  or  to  be 
stopped  as  suiteJ  the  French  party. 

At  Rome  it  was  ever  delayed.  We  had 
there  a Roman  Catholic  lord  acting  for  us 
against  the  close  intrigues  of  Spain.  Tho 
French  Archbishop  of  Ambrun  came  over 
here,  and  has  left  us  a mystifying  memoir, 
in  which  he  eilherpersuaded  himself,  orwould 
others,  that  James  was  a Roman  Catholic. 
The  situation  of  James  was  pitiable.  Every 
endeavour  on  his  part  to  relieve  his  Roman 
Catholic  subjects,  then  far  more  numerous 
than  in  our  times,  every  expression  of  a 
conciliatory  nature,  every  vain  dream  of  the 
re-union  of  the  opposite  churches,  was  sure 
to  be  construed  far  beyond  its  meaning  by 
those  who  still  lingered  in  hope. 

The  French  Cabinet  could  not  confide  to 
his  Holiness  their  own  secrets  of  Stale ; and 
the  Pope  lightly  appreciated  the  bare  word 
of  an  heretical  sovereign.  Could  “ the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Faithful”  sanction  a league  of  the 
“ pretended  reformed”  against  his  otvp  an- 
cient children  ? The  true  child  of  the  Pope 
was  his  beloved  Spain,  and  she  was  on  her 
knees  beforo  him. 

But  as  the  Papal  Cabinet  was  still  the  arena 
of  the  political  wrestlers,  Father  Berulle,  not 
long  after  Cardinal,  was  dispatched  on  the 
French  interost,  to  demonstrate  to  his  Holi- 
ness that  from  this  royal  marriage  great  ad- 
vantages would  accrue  to  the  Catholics  of 
England. 

The  secret  history  of  this  dispensation 
would  form  no  incurious  tale.  It  was  slowly 
wrung  from  St.  Peter,  and  was  long  in  com- 
ing. A menace  from  Cardinal  Richelieu  has- 
tened its  last  steps.  When  the  Minister  grew 
impatient  for  the  state  espousal,  he  declared 
that  the  marriage  should  lake  place  without 
the  dispensation,  which  might  arrive  after. 

At  length  Re  Brienne  himself  was  dis- 
patched to  England  ostensibly  to  ratify  the 
articles,  but  really  to  procure  what  he  calls 
“ an  act  sealed  by  the  Lord  Keeper,”  which 
should  secure  the  favourable  conditions  de- 
manded for  the  Roman  Catholics.  These 
were  probably  those  secret  articles  which 


were  of  so  extraordinary  a nature  that  they 
startled  the  world  when  they  were  revealed 
to  the  public  eye. 

The  feelings  of  the  Romanists  were  sadly 
pul  to  the  test  by  a circumstance  which  now 
occurred.  The  King,  among  other  civilities, 
had  desired  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  to  in- 
vite tho  French  ambassadors-extraordinary 
to  a supper.  His  lordship  resolved,  as  Dean 
of  Westminster,  to  give  the  banquet  in  the 
Jerusalem  Chamber,  Westminster  Abbey,  but 
to  precede  it  by  an  episcopal  collation  of  his 
own  contrivance,  taking  advantage  of  the  lo- 
cality to  introduce  these  bigoted  Romanists 
into  the  heretical  church.  He  got  the  resi- 
dent ambassador  to  consent  to  be  present  at 
a prayer  for  the  King ; it  being  Christmas- 
day,  he  had  the  whole  Christmas  service  per- 
formed, to  show  the  Romanists  that  there 
was  “ no  corruption  of  doctrine,  much  less 
of  heresy,”  so  that  they  might  report  favour- 
ably to  the  Princess  Henrietta,  and  be  wit- 
nesses how  nearly  the  English  service  ap- 
proximated to  the  Roman.  At  the  north  fate 
of  the  Abbey,  his  lordship,  at  the  head  of  his 
clergy,  received  them  in  pontifical  state ; the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  Abbey  were  every 
where  illuminated  with  torches,  that  the 
strangers  might  losenothing  of  the  pompand 
solemnity  of  the  ceremonies.  Entreating  the 
ambassadors,  with  their  nobles  and  gentle- 
men, to  enter,  he  promised,  on  the  word  of  a 
bishop,  that  nothing  should  happen  which 
could  offend  their  feelings.  The  organ  was 
played  by  the  great  musician  of  the  times, 
Orlando  Gibbons;  the  choristers,  in  their 
rich  copes  and  with  exquisite  voices,  chanted 
three  anthems ; and  the  Lord  Keeper  pre- 
sented to  each  of  the  foreigners  the  Liturgy 
printed  in  their  own  language.  The  story  is 
told  in  triumph  by  Jhe  biographer  of  the  arch- 
bishop. (1) 

Tho  French  company  behaved  decorously, 
and  departed  with  a due  impression  of  “ that 
form  of  holiness  in  which  the  English  mo- 
narch worshipped.”  However,  the  ambassa- 
dors themselves,  for  whom  the  treat  was  de- 
signer!, had  not  only  no  revercnco  to  bestow 
on  this  occasion,  but  were  strongly  affected, 
both  by  their  religious  and  diplomatic  cha- 
racter. Ville  auxClercs  kept  on  his  hat,  and 
when  all  others  carried  away  their  French 
book  of  prayers,  he  loft  his,  in  the  stall  of  the 
choir  in  which  he  sat,  as  if  it  had  been  for- 
gotten, and  no  one  thought  proper  to  bring 


(t)  Back  cl’s  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  p.  210 . 
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it  to  him.  The  truth  is,  that  there  were  two 
causes  why  this  ecclesiastical  entertain- 
ment proved  so  trying  to  the  feelings  of  the 
French  ambassadors.  To  assist  at  the  ser- 
vice of  Protestants  was  accounted  no  light 
sin,  and  the  English  Romanists  were  watch- 
ful of  the  conduct  of  the  French  party,  that 
they  might  report  it  to  the  Spanish.  One 
of  the  French  ambassadors,  the  Count  de 
Brienne,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
biography  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  has  recorded 
the  horrors  of  that  evening.  “I  reproached,” 
he  says,  “ Monsieur  d’Effiat  ever  to  have  con- 
sented to  this  invitation  of  hearing  a prayer 
for  the  King  of  England.  I pointed  out  to 
him  the  consequences  of  French  ambassadors 
joining  in  prayer  with  Protestants.  It  was  a 
trap  which  1 resolved  to  elude,  and,  leaving 
my  lodging  late,  meant  to  go  straight  to  the 
deanery,  and  not  to  the  church.  But  I found 
the  Lord  Keeper  dressed  in  his  pontifical  ha- 
bits, advancing  with  his  clergy  to  receive  us 
at  the  porch  ; he  obliged  us  to  follow  him, 
and  conducted  us,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  to 
seats  which  had  been  prepared  for  us.  I 
therefore  resolved,  while  they  chanted  an- 
thems, to  kneel ; and  to  show  that  I did  not 
participate  in  their  prayers,  I said  my  chape- 
lel , counting  my  beads.  This  greatly  edified 
the  English  Catholics.”  (1) 

De  Brienne,  however,  was  more  particularly 
gratified  by  the  political  civility  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet,  in  qualifying  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  “ King  of  France  and  Navarre,”  and 
not  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  Eng- 
land, as  “ the  French  King.”  “ For  the  Eng- 
lish,” he  tells  us,  “ argue,  that  if  the  people 
of  France  acknowledge  this  Prince  and  obey 
him,  that  nevertheless  his  Britannic  Majesty 
possesses  a legitimate  claim  to  the  country 
and  the  territory  of  France.”  (2) 

But  at  the  very  mom#U  that  De  Brienne 
was  here  engaged  in  a solemn  ratification  of 
the  treaties,  he  was  himself  suddenly  shocked 
at  their  infraction  by  his  own  Court.  The 
English  army,  already  collected  at  Dover, 

(<)  MSmoires  du  Comte  de  Brienne,  i.,  193. 

(2)  This  obsolete  absurdity  of  a pretension  to  the 
Crown  of  France,  by  a nation  who  could  not  main- 
tain an  army  there,  was  carried  on  through  a long 
series  of  reigns,  and  has  been  only  recently  correct- 
ed. The  Dutch  edition  of  De  Brienne’s  Memoirs  ob. 
serves,  that  the  addresses  or  our  Parliament,  when 
levelled  against  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  always  con- 
temptuously treated  this  monarch  as  “ the  French 
King,”  but  that  his  most  Christian  Majesty  was  sure 
to  recover  his  lilies  in  times  of  peace ; and  he  adds, 
that  children  in  their  quarrels  treat  one  another  in 


under  Mansfeldt,  was  preparing  for  their 
passage  through  France,  where  they  were  to 
be  joined  by  their  new  allies.  This  was  a 
point  long  agreed  on. 

De  Brienne  was  on  the  eve  of  departure  ; 
he  had  to  parlake  of  a magnificent  supper 
given  by  Buckingham.  A courier  arrived 
from  Paris,  which,  as  he  says,  in  his  mind 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  all  such  tetes,  and 
indeed  violently  agitated  his  honourable  feel- 
ings. His  dispatches  contained  an  order  from 
the  French  monarch,  notwithstanding  our 
convention,  adds  de  Brienno,  that  the  Eng- 
lish would  not  be  allowed  to  land  at  Calais, 
on  the  frivolous  excuse  that  the  Treaty  of 
Alliance  would  not  take  place  till  after  the 
marriage.  At  midnight  he  hastened  to  con- 
sult the  French  ambassador  on  this  fatal  in- 
telligence, this  first  open  violation  of  the 
treaties;  and, however  subtlely  the  Marquis 
d’Effiat  afterwards  practised  on  Buckingham, 
it  only  added  one  more  deception  to  the  chain 
of  duplicity  by  which  all  parties  were  in- 
volved. This  insincerity  of  the  French  mon- 
arch is  perfectly  explained  by  an  observa- 
tion which  De  Bnenno  has  elsewhere  thrown 
out,  and  it  offers  an  interesting  picture  of 
that  conflict  of  adverse  interests  which  will 
often  torment  the  breast  of  a sovereign.  After 
all  these  negotiations,  Louis  the  Thirteenth 
was  irresolute  in  his  own  mind  to  break  with 
Spain,  whose  sinister  power,  though  it  was 
suspected,  was  not  more  so  than  that  of  the 
English  monarch  ; for  it  was  known  to  Louis 
that  his  Huguenots,  who  were  then  acquiring 
daily  strength,  looked  toward  England  as  the 
true  champion  of  their  cause ; and  little  was 
the  French  monarch  solicitous  to  contribute 
in  calling  forth  the  force  of  England.  Although 
the  policy  of  his  Cabinet  had  resolved  to  aid 
the  Prince  Palatine  to  recover  his  Stales,  two 
contrary  phantoms  were  continually  haunting 
the  mind  of  Louis.  On  one  side  he  beheld 
with  dread  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, and  on  the  other  he  feared  that  of  Eng- 
land. (3) 

the  same  way.  It  is  thus  great  nations  have  some- 
times perpetuated  follies  consecrated  by  ancient 
prejudices. 

(3)  It  may  be  worth  noticing,  and  it  proves  that 
this  failure  ofthe  French  King  or  his  promise  was 
not  forgotten,  that  afterwards,  in  the  address  of 
Buckingham’s  secretary  to  the  Rochellers,  it  is  par- 
ticularly ascribed  lo  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  and 
Spanish  interest  over  the  French  monarch.  “By 
means  of  this  faction,  the  refusal  of  a passage  to  the 
army  in  England  provided  for  Count  de  Mansfeldt, 
at  the  moment  of  their  departure,  which  had  been 
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At  length,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1624, 
the  treaties  had  been  signed  by  both  parties, 
and  it  was  imagined  that,  after  almost  a year’s 
anxious  labours,  the  moment  of  repose  had 
arrived.  In  politics,  it  seems  that  affairs 
may  be  finished,  but  not  concluded.  Three 
months  afterwards  we  have  an  energetic  and 
an  admirable  letter  from  Lord  Carlisle,  from 
which  1 shall  make  some  extracts,  as  not  only 
continuing  our  narrative,  but  as  also  being 
an  evidence  that  the  epistolary  stylo  in  tho 
days  of  James  the  First,  when  not  the  work 
of  pedantry  and  affectation,  loses  nothing  in 
force  and  beauty  when  compared  with  our 
own. 

“ They  are  grown  so  indiscreetly  and  un- 
reasonably presumptuous,  as  to  impose  a new 
treaty  upon  us,  after  a perfect  treaty  conclud- 
ed, signed  and  sworn  by  his  Majesty : under 
the  Pope’s  borrowod  name  they  would  exact 
not  only  all  the  dishonourable  and  prejudicial 
circumstances  which,  with  much  labour  and 
contestation,  we  had  avoided  or  rejected,  but 
would  inforce  no  less  than  a direct  and  pub- 
lic Joloration,  not  by  connivance,  promise, 
or  ecril  secret,  but  by  a public  notification  to 
all  the  Roman  Catholics  of  all  his  Majesty’s 
kingdoms  whatsoever,  confirmed  by  his  Ma- 
jesty’s and  the  Prince’s  oath,  and  attested  by 
a public  act.  This  holdeth  proportion,  1 must 
confess,  with  the  whole  course  of  their  former 
proceedings.” 

Lord  Carlisle  had  British  feelings.  Indig- 
nant at  Richelieu’s  manoeuvres,  in  an  elevated 
strain,  by  which  few  ministers  are  so  fortunate 
astobo  addressed  by  their  political  agents,  he 
solemnly  charges  Buckingham  to  maintain 
the  dignity  of  tho  crown,  and  secure  tho 
hearts  of  the  people. 

“ Now,  last  of  all,  by  pretence  of  the  Pope’s 
authority,  they  would  impose  upon  us  real 

solemnly  agreed  on,  the  liberty  orGormany  was 
betrayed,  and  twelve  thousand  Englishmen  had 
nearly  alt  perished. ” — CeSlercure  Francois, xiil.,  805. 

(I)  The  Dutch  and.  doubtless,  Protestant  Editor  of 
DcBriennc's  Memoirs,  not  without  reason,  seems 
astonished  at  this  article,  as  he  finds  it  given  by  Do 
Brienne.  ‘‘James  the  First,"  lie  says,  “hcrebe- 
trayed  the  cause  of  his  religion,  and  thus  drew  on 
his  posterity  all  their  calamities."  It  must  ho  con- 
fessed that  flume  was  somewhat  perplexed  on  this 
discovery : but  Isis  philosophical  genius,  in  my  opi- 
nion, as  I shall  shortly  show,  has  struck  into  the 
right  vein.  He  says,  “ It  can  scarce  be  questioned, 
but  this  article,  which  has  so  odd  an  appearance , 
was  inserted  only  to  amuse  the  Pope,  and  was  never 
intended  by  either  parly  to  be  executed.” 

Dr.  Lingard  has  vaguely  stated  that  “ the  children 
Should  remain  under  the  Oueen’s  care  until  they 
were  thirteen  years  old"  But  should  not  our  bis- 


alleralions  and  new  additions,  extravagant  in 
themselves,  and  incompatible  with  his  Ma- 
jesty’s honour  and  the  peace  of  his  kingdom. 
Do  but  remember,  my  mo3t  noble  Lord,  how 
much  your  noble  and  generous  proceedings 
in  Spam  did  endear  you  to  the  loves  and 
hearts  of  his  Majesty’s  people,  all  which  you 
will  lose  (I  beseech  your  lordship  to  pardon 
my  liberty,  proceeding  from  a fast  and  sincere 
friendship),  if  you  give  way  in  this.  The 
world  will  now  conclude  it  was  nothing  but  a 
particular  passion  and  animosity,  and  not 
caro  of  the  public,  which  excited  you  there- 
unto. Nothing  can  more  justify  and  advan- 
tage Digby,  than  the  admission  of  the  last  of 
those  new  conditions,  which  carry  with  them 
more  prejudice  and  dishonour  than  tho  con- 
ditions of  the  Spanish  treaty,  which  might 
seem  out  of  necessity  to  be  extorted,  the 
Prince's  precious  person  being  in  their  hands; 
hut  now,  there  being  no  such  necessity,  the 
envy  will  be  wholly  cast  upon  the  negotia- 
tors. I beseech  your  lordship  to  give  your 
humble  faithful  servant,  who  hath  made  a 
league  offensive  and  defensive  with  your 
friendship,  leave  to  assure  you,  that  you  will 
find  little  faith  or  fast  friendship  in  any  but 
the  true  British  hearts;  much  less,  in  these 
inconstant  and  perfidious  monsters,  who  will 
make  little  scruple  to  ruin  their  best  friends, 
so  as  they  tnav  not  fail  to  compass  their 
ends.” 

In  the  treaty,  it  is  specified  that11  the  chil- 
dren of  tho  future  marriage  shall  he  brought 
up  by  their  mother  till  tho  ago  of  thirteen 
years.”(l)  This  would  have  made  an  Eng- 
lish Protestant’s  cheek  tingle  with  indigna- 
tion ; yet,  after  having  extorted  this  imprac- 
ticable concession  from  the  British  Cabinet, 
when  the  dispensation  was  finally  sent,  it 
came  clogged  with  a clause,  so  insurmounl- 

torian  have  noticed  the  sense  in  which  the  Catho- 
lics accepted  this  article  ? The  words  in  Bymt  r are 
more  precise.  Lee  enfans  scront  nourris  el  dieves 
aupres  de  ma  dilt  dame  lleyne.  With  the  Cat  holies 
it  was  astipulation  tor  the  religion  of  the  children. 
H is  always  so  asserted  by  one  or  the  negotiators, 
Dc  Brienne,  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p t88,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  PCrc  GrilTet  in  his  excellent  History 
of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  till.  “Ce 
qu’il  y a d'dlonnant,  cest  qu’ils  ne  [aisoient  pas  lanl 
de  dillicuUd  sur  Particle  qui  reyardoii  I’dducation  des 
enfant  dans  la  religion  Caiholiquejusyues  d I'dge  dc 
douze  ans,  qui  derail,  ce  semble,  leur  parollre  d une  si 
grande  importance."  Tho  reader  lias  found  here, 
at  page  tit.  the  self-congratulations  of  the  Morcure, 
on  the  Cardinal's  success  in  obtaining  thirleen  years 
instead  of  leu,  for  the  education  of  the  children  at 
catholics. 
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able,  that  even  James  or  Charles,  with  all 
their  facility,  dared  not  perforin  It.  It  was 
nothing  less  than  a Catholic  emancipation,  in 
the  form  of  a treaty  with  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
to  bo  sanctioned  by  an  oath  of  the  English 
sovereigns,  which  violated  the  fundamental 
laws  of  our  Constitution. 

Although  the  Gallican  Church,  in  some  re- 
spect, has  freed  herself  from  the  Papal  omni- 
potence, yet  in  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  on 
points  of  doctrine,  her  enslaved  intellect  is 
still  fettered  by  its  holy  chains.  Evon  [)e 
Brienno  confesses  as  a plea  for  those  repeated 
tergiversations,  that  they  usually  arose  from 
Rome.  “ There,"  he  says,  11  the  least  mat- 
ters are  not  easily  obtained,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion they  had  raised  many  difficulties  to 
follow  up  ihe  intentions  of  the  King,  because 
we  did  not  disclose  the  acts  which  we  had 
passed  with  England,  and  that  we  were  satis- 
fied with  the  concession  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty." This  was  a dilemma  which  seemed 
inextricable ; but  when  affairs  are  inextri- 
cable, statesmen  discover  expodienls.  The 
hand  of  the  English  monarch  was  paralysed, 
he  dared  not  put  his  signature,  and  to  proffer 
his  oath  to  Antichrist  might  have  raised  a 
general  revolt  in  his  three  kingdoms.  To 
satisfy  the  conscience  or  the  dignity  of  the 
Pontiff,  observes  the  acute  commentator  on 
“ Bsssotnpierre’s  Memoirs,”  a mtzzo  /ermine 
was  contrived ; and  the  French  monarch  en- 
gaged on  the  part  of  the  King  of  England  for 
those  points  in  which  ihe  latter  could  not,  or 
dared  not,  treat  directly  and  openly  wilh  the 
Pope.  To  such  miserable  shifts  were  the 
greatest  monarchs  of  the  world  driven  by  a 
power  which  they  disavowed  in  terms,  re- 
sisted in  substance,  and  submitted  to  in 
form.  (1) 

In  politics  loo  much  has  been  conceded 
to  forms,  which  only  adds  to  the  insin- 
cerity of  the  parties.  By  this  hollow  enqueue, 
this  veil  that  never  hid  what  it  covered,  have 
the  weak  been  flattered  by  the  potent! 
Statesmen  sometimes  have  to  act  very  ridicu- 
lous parts,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  their 
view  s should  be  so  oflon  misconstrued  by  the 
people,  and  adroitly  pointed  against  them- 
selves, by  the  artifices  of  an  opposing  party. 

(»)  Memoirs  of  the  Embassy  of  the  Marsha!  dc  Bas- 
sompierre  to  the  Court  of  England  in  S 026.  Trans- 
lated, wilh  Notes,  8vo,  4819.  1 recollect  no  volume 
of  the  sire  in  oor  historical  literature  more  desir- 
able for  the  general  reader.  The  varied  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  notes  Is  perpetually  enlivened 
by  a searching  spirit,  which  strikes  at  the  results  of 
historical  evidence,  deducing  inferences,  and  de- 
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At  length  the  Duke  deChevreuse,  as  proxy, 
espoused,  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England, 
for  the  Prince  had  now  become  the  Sovereign. 
Madame  llenrietia  Maria.  In  the  Mercure 
Francois,  the  splendid  ceremony,  and  the 
public  rejoicings  from  Paris  to  Amiens,  oc- 
cupy a moveable  page  of  festivals,  proces- 
sions, snd  triumphal  arches.  All  the  magni- 
ficence of  France  was  radiant,  and  the  de- 
tails, from  the  mantles  of  violet  velvet,  spot- 
ted ermine,  and  cloth  of  beaten  gold,  to  the 
allegorical  entrances  into  towns,  the  comfits 
from  the  mouths  of  Dragohs,  or  the  verses 
from  Sibyls  or  Muses,  with  an  exhibition  of 
all  the  daughters  of  France  who  had  been 
Queens  of  England,  represented  as  so  many 
different  virtues,  were  all  unquestionably  to 
the  taste  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  who  per- 
haps edited,  with  particular  care,  the  splendid 
chronicle  in  this  Book  of  Kings.  A circum- 
siance  in  the  marriage-ceremony  was  re- 
markable. Although  the  French'  had  obsti- 
nately persisted,  during  their  negotiation,  in 
requiring  a secret  article  respecting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  marriage,  under 
their  Roman  Catholic  mother,  yet  when  mass 
was  performed  at  Notre  Dame,  with  great  de- 
licacy they  permitted  the  Duke  de  Chevreuse, 
as  representative  of  the  English  monarch,  to 
withdraw  from  the  mass,  and  accompany  the 
two  English  ambassadors,  who  were  not  pre- 
sent duringits  celebration ; but  who  return- 
ed to  the  French  monarch  to  lake  their  rank 
in  the  procession  the  instant  it  was  con- 
cluded. 

Scarcely  had  the  marriage  ceremony  clos- 
ed, when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
Court,  the  unexpected  arrival  was  announced 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  accompanied  by 
a train  of  English  gentlemen.  The  hostile 
Count  De  Brienne  observes,  “ This  English- 
man appeared  to  the  Court  to  have  his  head 
filled  with  chimeras  that  broke  out  in  his 
conversation  ; he  pressed  for  the  departure  of 
tho  Queen  of  England,  and  every  one  ear- 
nestly wished  for  that  of  the  presumptuous 
stranger.”  The  departure  of  her  Britannic 
Majesty  was  delayed  by  ihe  indisposition  of 
Ihe  King,  who  was  desirous  of  accompanying 
his  sister  to  Compiegne, 

tecting  nice  discriminations,  such  ns  a minit  prac- 
tised in  the  business  of  lire,  and  drawing  front  its 
own  experience,  could  alone  discover,  and  which 
prove  that  the  writer  has  been  conversant  with 
Courts  more  modern  titan  those  of  the  historical  an- 
tiquary. Tho  Editor  is  the  Right  Hon.  John  Wilson 
Croker. 
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Our  comet  of  fortune  blazed  with  intoler- 
able light.  Even  the  severity  of  the  sullen 
Secretary  of  State  softens,  as  his  reminis- 
cences sparkle,  in  describing  the  singular 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  grace  of  his  move- 
ments, the  strange  magnificence  of  his  dress. 
We  hear  from  our  own  quarters,  of  Bucking- 
ham's twenty-seven  suits,  the  richest  that 
embroidery,  lace,  silk,  velvet,  silver,  gold 
and  pearls  could  ornament,  and  more  parti- 
cularly of  the  white  uncut  velvet,  set  all  over, 
both  suit  and  cloak,  with  diamonds,  valued 
at  four-score  thousand  pounds,  set  off  with 
great  diamond  buttons,  and  diamonded  fea- 
thers. To  the  women  Buckingham  seemed 
a degree  above  a mortal ; for  among  the  se- 
ductions of  his  gallantries,  he  practised  one 
peculiar  to  his  own  fantasy— he  had  his  dia- 
monds tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  when  he 
willed,  some  graceful  motion  would  shake  off 
a few — and  ho  obtained  all  the  celebrity  he 
desired  from  the  pickers-up — the  Damet  de 
la  Coar ; whatever  any  fair  hand  condescend- 
ed to  take  from  the  ground,  the  Duke  con- 
ferred on  her  as  an  unalienable  possession. 

But  alasl  his  presence  at  the  Court  of 
France  was  fatal  to  her  who  seemed  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  Fate-  to  Anneof  Austria, 
the  Queen  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  Buck- 
ingham was  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
dared  to  become  enamoured  of  a Queen.  The 
royal  lady,  too,  was  one  whose  prido  was  to 
subdue  the  hearts  of  distinguished  persons, 
and  who,  in  Europe,  was  as  distinguished  as 
the  magnificent  and  fascinating  English  Duke. 

Buckingham  shed  tears  on  the  Queen’s 
hand  at  his  departure.  Were  those  drops  the 
melting  effusions  of  his  mind,  or  the  burning 
heat  of  his  senses?  The  annals  of  gallantry, 
usually  so  circumstantial  with  the  French, 
have  preserved  a sullen  and  royal  silence. 
Was  the  passion  of  Buckingham  refined,  as 
Hume  in  the  calmness  of  his  philosophy 
would  conjecture,  who  tells  us,  “ that  attach- 
ment at  least  of  the  mind  which  appears  so 
delicious,  and  is  so  dangerous,  seems  to  hove 
been  encouraged  by  the  Princess.”  But  the 
discontent  of  her  royal  husband,  the  rage  of 
the  Cardinal,  here  a double  rival  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  the  covert  style  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  indicate  the  treason.  “ Had  this  Prin- 
cess followed  my  advice,”  says  De  Brienne, 
(which  was  to  remain  at  Paris  with  her  sick 
husband)  “she  would  have  received  great 
advantages;  but  she  preferred  the  counsels  of 
Madame  de  Bervay,”  who  probably  was  not 
unacquainted  with  her  Majesty's  confidential 


inclinations,  nor  the  promised  festivals  of 
every  day,  which  were  to  make  gay  the  pro- 
gress to  the  coast.  We  fear  that  Hume  is 
here  but  an  apologist  for  the  French  Queen, 
when  we  find  in  the  graver  historian,  Pere 
Griffet,  that  “several  of  the  Queen’s  house- 
hold were  suddenly  dismissed,  the  Marchio- 
ness de  Vernet,  her  dame  d'atours,  and 
Ribera,  her  physician,  as  persons  who  had 
proved  to  have  been  too  favourable  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  Duke.”  And  farther,  when  we 
recollect  the  reply  of  Voilure,  when  her  Ma- 
jesty met  him  musing  in  the  garden  of  Ruel. 
“ What  are  you  thinking  on?”  inquired  the 
Queen.  “I  am  thinking,”  repliod  the  wit, 
in  impromptu  verses,  “ that  if  at  this  instant 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  should  appear  be- 
fore your  Majesty,  who  would  lose  the  day, 
the  Duke,  or  Pere  Vincent?”  the  Queen’s 
confessor.  The  mystery  of  the  loves  of  Anne 
of  Austria  and  Buckingham  is  not  diminished 
by  a letter  of  the  Earl  of  Holland  to  our  Duke, 
in  which,  among  other  stale  affairs,  we  dis- 
cover certain  hieroglyphics  of  love— a crown 
to  designate  the  King  of  France,  a heart  the 
female  lover,  and  an  anchor  our  Lord  High 
Admiral.  It  appears  that  the  anchor  was 
most  urgent  to  revisit  Paris,  but  the  crown 
continued  in  its  strongest  suspicions,  and  the 
heart  “hath  infinite  affections.”  A throat 
of  the  young  bravadoes  of  the  Court,  set  on 
by  the  crafty  Cardinal,  that  he  is  not  a good 
Frenchman  who  would  suffer  the  anchor 
ever  to  return  front  France,  might  have  its 
effect.  “ You  are  the  most  happy  unhappy 
man  alive,  for  the  heart  is  beyond  imagina- 
tion right,  and  would  do  things  to  destroy 
her  fortune,  rather  than  want  satisfaction  in 
her  mind.  I dare  not  speak  as  1 would.  I 
tremble  to  think  whether  this  will  find  a safe 
conveyance  to  you.  Do  what  you  will,  I dare 
not  advise  you — to  come  is  dangerous,  not 
to  come  is  unfortunate.”  A specimen  of  love- 
letters  inclosed  in  the  dispatches  of  ministers 
of  state  1 

The  calamity  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Marriages  in  the  royal  family,  for 
calamitous  they  have  always  proved  to  be,  by 
exciting  the  fears  and  jealousies  of  the  nation, 
in  an  age  of  controversial  faiths,  was  so  far 
ftom  having  yet  been  ascertained,  that  on  the 
contrary  both  parlies  then  calculated  on  mu- 
tual advantages  from  this  forced  union  of  op- 
posite interests.  The  first  difficulty  lay  in 
the  preliminaries ; for  while  one  party  re- 
quired so  many  concessions  which  could  never 
bo  conceded,  the  other,  in  its  perplexity,  ac- 
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conimodated  matters  by  promises  which  could 
never  be  performed.  It  seemed  the  art  of  one 
parly  to  evadewhat  the  other  at  length  would 
abandon,  and  it  appearslhal,  notwithstanding 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty  ostensibly 
signed,  there  were  others  still  more  secret, 
which  annulled  them,  as  the  English  Cabinet, 
in  their  subsequent  discussions  and  rupturo 
with  France,  always  asserted. 

Rapin  wonders  what  could  induce  the  Eng- 
lish to  have  acceded  to  this  treaty,  and  Mr. 
Croker,  whose  enlarged  views  are  those  of  a 
statesman,  has,  in  this  particular  instance,  as 
I think,  loo  easily  adopted  Hapin’s  sugges- 
tion—that  it  was  owing  to  three  causes  ; 
James  the  First’s  avarice,  vanity,  and  indif- 
ference to  the  Protestant  religion.  Such  as- 
sumptions too  easily  pass  into  history,  and  it 
is  as  necessary  to  exercise,  a critical  spirit 
upon  historians  themselves,  as  on  the  mate- 
rials with  which  their  hisloriesarecomposed. 
Our  honest  Huguenot  emigrant,  influenced 
by  the  horrors  of  intolerant  Papistry,  which 
once  massacred  the  brothers  of  his  faith,  and 
at  the  moment  of  his  writing  had  hunted 
him  and  his  from  their  hearths— Rapin,  a 
suffering  Protestant,  adopted  the  Puritanic 
prejudice,  that  the  father  and  the  son  were 
really  indifferent  to  the  religious  establish- 
ment of  their  country.  Were  James  and 
Charles  then  indifferent  to  retain  thoir 
crowns,  and  did  they  prefer  the  private  in- 
terests of  a minority  to  the  universal  feeling 
of  the  nation  ? 

We  have  shown  that  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  was  the  ceaseless  and  tormenting 
burthen  of  the  Spanish  negotiation,  and 
among  the  last  letters  still  extant,  which 
Charles  the  First  wrote  to  the  Prince,  after- 
wards Charles  the  Second,  may  bo  found  a 
reiterated  and  solemn  charge  to  obey  his  mo- 
ther in  all  things,  saving  in  religion  ; on  this 
head  he  was  to  guide  himself  by  the  English 
Bishop  (Cousens),  and  the  excellent  council 
which  Charles  had  prorided  for  his  son.  The 
governors  of  Charles  the  Second,  from  his 
infancy,  were  Protestants.  Charles  the  Se- 
cond was  indeed  so  flexibly  filial,  that  he  ap- 
pears to  have  equally  obeyed  his  father  and 
mother,  for  on  the  throne  he  lived  a Pro- 
testant, and  died  a Catholic,  lie  probably 
acquired  his  Roman  faith  abroad,  where 
every  day  ho  experienced  the  benefits  of  per- 
petual absolution. 

Rapin's  observation  then  is  merely  popular 
and  superficial ; nor  perhaps  had  that  dili- 
gent historian  a mind  sufficiently  compre- 


hensive of  the  nature  and  character  of  these 
political  marriaget,  and  much  less  of  the 
slale-reaton  or  policy  of  the  present  one. 

The  French  marriage  with  Henrietta  Maria 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  an  entire 
change  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet.  An  alliance  with  France  had 
been  resolved  on  to  balance  the  loss  of  the 
other  great  power  ; a marriage  would  doubly 
cement  the  union  of  interests.  Whoever 
would  ascribe  it,  with  Rapin,  to  “ tho  avarice 
and  vanity”  of  James,  at  least  must  allow  a 
great  deal  to  the  political  wisdom  of  his 
“ kingcraft,”  ill  preferring  the  potent  alliance 
with  France  to  ono  with  a secondary  power, 
and  of  second  iry  powers  only  consisted  the 
Reformed.  What  had  James  acquired  by  his 
marriage  and  alliance  with  Protestant  Den- 
mark ? In  war  she  was  but  a weak  ally,  but 
in  her  own  troubles  she  hung  upon  the 
strength  of  England. 

The  nature  and  character  of  these  politi- 
cal marriages  in  our  own  history  is  a sub- 
ject of  some  curiosity  and  importance.  Royal 
marriages  with  us  were  long  the  results  of 
political  combinations,  and  tho  contract  of 
marriage  was  nothing  more  than  a clause  in 
a treaty ; the  treaty  itself  being  an  act  of  po- 
litical co-partnership,  framed  by  all  tho  fears 
and  jealousies  of  tho  high-contracting  par- 
ties. In  the  wooing  of  the  crowned  and  con- 
jugal pair,  the  ambassadors,  who  were  the 
adroit  match-makers,  and  the  grave  Ministers 
of  State,  who  did  not  forbid  the  banns,  had  . 
no  other  motive  than  what  Italian  politicians 
term  the  Hagion  di  Stalo.  A daughter  or  a 
sister  were  tho  victims,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  whenever  by  their  means  a 
great  political  purpose  could  be  obtained. 
Henry  the  Eighth  enjoined  his  executors  to 
effectuate  a marriage  between  Edward  the 
Sixth  and  Mary  of  Scotland.  The  Scots,  how- 
ever, being  under  the  influence  of  French 
councils,  rejected  tho  overture.  The  Pro- 
testants then  resolved  to  bring  about  an  alli- 
ance and  union  by  arms ; and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  a Scottish  nobleman  said,  “ I 
like  the  marriage,  but  fancy  not  the  wooing.” 

In  that  darling  project  of  Catherine  of  Me- 
dicis,  of  uniting  our  Elizabeth  with  a prince 
of  tho  royal  line  of  France,  when,  after  the 
first  repulse,  it  was  proposed  by  the  French 
Court,  that  the  Duke  of  Alencon  should  suc- 
ceed his  brother  tho  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
English  ministers  seemed  as  desirous  of  the 
arrangement  as  the  French  monarch,  the 
King  impatiently  observed,  “ You  have  now 
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only  to  change  the  name  of  my  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  insert  in  its  place  that  of 
my  brother  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  in  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  agreed  on  ; as  was  extreme- 
ly well  observed  to  you  by  my  Lord  the  great 
Treasurer  (Burleigh).”  So  simple  is  the  style 
of  these  plotters  of  political  marriages  1 

James  has  suffered  an  animadversion,  be- 
cause, when  Prince  Henry  died  on  the  6th  of 
November,  his  brother  Charles  was  offered 
to  the  Spanish  Princess  on  the  9th.  But,  in 
political  marriages,  it  appears  that  not  a 
single  post  is  to  be  lost.  Love  neither  pre- 
cedes, nor  accompanies,  the  Hymen  of  the 
corps  diplomatique,  who  often  waves  a 
smoky  torch  over  the  diplomatic  treaty  of  a 
political  marriage. 

Royal  marriages  are  a tribute  paid  to  the 
interests  of  the  State.  A Duke  of  Orleans  is 
selected  for  a Princess  of  the  House  of  Man- 
tua, which  means  that  France  resolves  to 
maintain  her  footing  in  Italy  ; or,  they  aro 
the  price  of  new  projects  of  ambition,  and  as 
such  they  were  considered  by  Napoleon, 
when  he  long  vacillated  between  an  Austrian 
or  a Russian  Arch-dnchess,  a political  mar- 
riage on  which  the  fate  of  Europe  revolved ! 
The  potent  monarch  of  Spain  condescended 
to  cross  the  seas  to  unite  himself  with  an 
English  Queen,  and  could  afterwards  bend 
the  knee  to  her  renowned  sister ; and,  be- 
cause the  suppliant  but  haughty  Castilian 
could  not  obtain  a political  marriage,  his  un- 
successful wooing  was  concluded,  as  usual, 
by  a political  war. 

The  double  marriage  of'Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth with  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Infahta  of 
Spain,  and  Madame  Elizabeth  of  France  with 
Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  spread  a general 
alarm  among  the  Protestant  states.  England 
and  Holland,  by  means  of  their  respective 
ambassadors,  strained  every  effort  to  break 
off  this  family  alliance.  Even  some  of  the 
French  Catholics  had  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tion of  Henry  the  Fourth,  to  avoid  a family 
connexion  with  the  Spanish  Court,  already 
too  formidable  for  the  peace  of  Europe  ; but 
the  policy  of  Mary  de  Medicis  changed  the 
political  system  after  the  death  of  the  King. 
The  double  political  marriage  was  designed 
by  Spain  to  maintain  the  predominance  of 
the  House  of  Austria  in  Germany,  and  to  de- 
prive France  of  the  confidence  of  her  nume- 
rous Protestants. 

‘It  may,  however,  be  a question  how  far 
these  domestic  unions  operate  upon  the  pub- 
lic Interests  of  princes,  and  whether  a royal 


marriage  necessarily  includes  the  adoption  of 
the  same  system  of  politics.  It  has  been 
sometimes  insisted  on  that  a royal  marriage 
has  no  connexion  with  the  higher  interests 
of  the  state  ; and  that  the  new  brother  or  the 
new  father  are  as  likely  to  declare  waragainst 
each  other  as  against  any  other  sovereign. 
In  the  present  case,  when  the  Protestants 
were  alarmed  at  the  double  marriages  of 
France  and  Spain,  the  Constablo  Lesdiguieres 
assured  the  French  Protestants,  that  a prince 
in  espousing  his  daughter  to  his  neighbour 
did  not  espouse  his  councils,  and  that  the 
French  monarch  would  never  put  his  king- 
dom in  flames  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Spa- 
nish sovereign.  This  principle  of  royal  con- 
duct seems,  however,  more  plausible  than 
true;  for,  however  it  be  disguised,  the  real 
design  of  the  two  Cabinets  at  first  manifested 
itself  in  these  royal  marriages,  though  cir- 
cumstances afterwards  occurred,  as  they  did 
in  the  case  before  us,  to  alter  the  political 
position  of  the  royal  relatives. 

A royal  marriage  must,  in  general,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  confirmation,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  a particular  line  of  policy.  It  is  a 
public  announcement  of  an  alliance,  which 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties have  already  cemented,  and  nolan  union, 
which  is  to  create  interests  between  tho  na- 
tions, which  do  not  exist. 

The  monstrous  union  of  our  Elizabeth  with 
the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alencon  made  the 
Puritan,  who  wrote  a book  against  the  French 
marriages,  and  lost  for  it  the  hand  which 
wrote  it,  exclaim,  that  “ a daughter  of  God 
was  united  with  a son  of  Antichrist;”  white 
foreign  Catholics  said  of  Charles  the  First, 
when  that  Prince  was  proposed  to  the  Infanta 
of  Spain,  and  afterwards  to  a Princess  of 
France,  that  it  was  the  abomination  of  “ a 
Heretic  with  a Christian  and  some  in  Eng- 
land ascribed  the  calamities  of  the  present 
reign  according  to  tho  expression 'of  Hamon 
l’Estrange,  as  “ an  ireful  stroke  of  divine 
justice,  from  his  Majesty  marrying  a lady  of 
misbelief.” 

The  nature  of  these  royal  marriage?,  in- 
deed, was  never  comprehended  by  the  peo- 
ple, either  at  home  or  abroad.  Tho  people 
are  occasionally  mystified  by  statesmen,  but 
they  are  too  impatient  to  inquire  how  the 
tricks  Of  political  jugglers  are  performed. 

Even  Charles  tho  Second  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  a grave  and  tawny  Princesk  of  Por- 
tugal, repulsive  in  her  person  ; and  we  now 
hold  Bombay  from  this  marriage.  The  over- 
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lures  and  proposals  of  (ho  conjugal  union  of 
William  the  Third  with  the  daughler  of 
James  the  Second  at  the  time  were  unwil- 
lingly consented  to  by  the  royal  parent,  and 
as  coldly  received  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
yet  how  vast  the  results  of  this  memorable 
union  1 

Of  such  a lverso  elements  has  been  often 
compounded  the  royal  alliance  of  persons 
whom  nature  and  affection  had  never  brought 
tog: th  ;r ; nor  is  this  natural  communication 
necessary  for  the  designs  and  the  ends  of  go- 
vernment ; and  it  may  bo  curious  to  observe, 
that  such  marriages  are  so  strictly  political, 
that  whenever  it  has  happened  that  they  have 
been  unexpectedly  broken  off,  inasmuch  as 
such  rupture  is'  the  consequence  of  a most 
contrary  change  in  the  policy  of  both  parlies, 
they  have  usually  terminated  by  a declara- 
tion of  war. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  the  critical  and  variable  Situation  of  the  English 

Sovereigns,  with  regard  to  their  Roman  Catholic 

Subjects. 

Tub  difficulties  which  were  insurmount- 
able in  the  Spanish  match,  and  which  were 
only  eluded  in  the  French,  lead  to  the  consi- 
deration of  an  important  subject. 

I know  of  no  historian  who  lias  yet  deve- 
loped the  critical,  and  often  the  variable,  si- 
tuation of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  iu  re- 
gard to  (heir  Roman  Catholic  subjects.  Eliza- 
beth was  denounced  by  Romanist  and  Pro- 
testant ; James  and  Charles,  perpetually  ac- 
cused of  sacrificing  the  national  cause,  were 
reproached  by  the  Homan  Catholics  for  decep- 
tion and  evasion. 

To  form  a just  conception  of  the  state  of  the 
English  Homan  Catholics,  we  must  not  only 
view  their  condition  at  homo,  a piclure 
which  I have  already  exhibited,  but  we  must 
also  become  acquainted  with  their  external 
relations  with  the  Continental  powers. 

The  secret  history  of  England  may  bo  often 
looked  for  among  the  great  family  of  Euro- 
pean Governments,  and  the  solution  of  many 
a political  enigma  in  our  own  country  may 
be  detected  in  the  policy  of  foreign  cabinets. 
It  is  there  we  find  how  many  paradoxes  are 
only  truths  unexplained  ; how  conflicting  in- 
terests have  been  force-d  to  unite;  and  how 
consistency  of  conduct  may  be  developed 
among  the  most  contradictory  schomes. 
Statesmen  have  been  fascinated  by  a fond 
error,  in  imagining  that  their  closet-in- 
trigues can  make  permanent  incompatible 


things,  which  from  their  very  nature  cannot 
stand  together ; and  that  the  expedients,  so 
ingeniously  formed  by  their  mutual  decep- 
tions, will  avail  against  the  eternal  force  of 
principles. 

In  this  history,  we  must  not  at  once  leap 
from  the  Papistry  of  Mary  to  the  Protestant- 
ism of  Elizabeth  ; an  awful  interval  lies  be- 
tween, which  is  lost  in  the  perspective  view 
of  the  historian. 

It  is  asserted  that  the  great  change  in  re- 
ligion, under  Elizabeth,  was  carried  by  six 
voles,  and  passed  in  a single  session ; that 
“ a superstitious”  practice  (the  striking  the 
breast  with  an  exclamation)  observed  at  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  was  abrogated  only  by 
a single  vole,  and  that  no  greater  majority 
decided  on  the  abolishment  of  parls  of  the 
ceremonial.  At  first- it  was  announced  that 
no  change  should  take  place  in  religion  till 
Parliament  melt  Affairs  were  best  arranged 
when  not  put  to  a lottery  of  public  opinion, 
which  seemed  to  depend  on  uncertain  chance. 
The  term  of  transubstantialion  was  saved  by 
a vague  description  of  the  elements,  by 
which  the  Romanist  was  enabled  to  partake 
of  the  Sacrament  with  the  Protestant.  Of 
“ the  Supremacy  in  Church  and  State,”  as- 
sumed by  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  eternal 
stumbling-block  of  Papistry,  the  bill  having 
long  been  tossed  to  and  fro  in  Parliament, 
Elizabeth  softened  the  oath,  as  we  are  told, 
by  her  great  statesman  Walsingham,  “ Her 
Majesty  not  liking  to  make  windows  into 
men’s  hearts  and  secret  thoughts,  except  the 
abundance  did  overflow  into  overt  acts,  im- 
peaching her  Majesty’s  supreme  power  by 
maintaining  a foreign  jurisdiction.”  (1 ) That 
is,  her  Majesty  wisely  resolved  lo  maintain 
her  supremacy,  though  in  tho  oath  “sho 
removed  the  hardness  of  the  name  and  ap- 
pellation of  supreme  head.”  In  politics  tho 
name  is  often  yielded  while  the  thing  is  pre- 
served. 

The  Queen  dreaded  what  she  foresaw  would 
occur,  controversies  and  contentions,  and,  to 
prevent  these,  she  inhibited  all  preaching, 
both  by  Papist  and  Protestant.  She  even  ex- 
pressed her  displeasure  when  the  late  exiles 
of  Protestantism  attempted  to  exercise  their 
ministry— and,  as  honest  Strype  truly  ob- 
serves, “ thus  even  and  impartially  did  the 
State  carry  it  to  both  parties.”  During  forty 
years’  continuance,  every  project  was  tried 
to  reconcile  the  Papist  to  wbat  was  called 

(»)  Cabala,  p.  a or. 
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“ the  new  Religion,”  and  in  that  dawn  ot  re- 
ligious controversy  great  results  were  ex- 
pected from  “ the  force  of  truth.”  But  a Pro- 
testant writer  has  told  us,  that,  by  this 
means,  many  true  Protestants  w ere  lost,  (i) 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Ro- 
manists were  so  numerous,  that  one  of  their 
English  historians  asserts  that  they  formed 
two-thirds  of  the  nation.  Possibly  at  a par- 
ticular period  they  might  have  reached  to 
this  number,  for  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  always  to  be  reconverted  to  the  religion 
of  their  new  sovereign,  and  the  multitude, 
stupified  by  the  changeful  times,  seem  to 
have  passed  as  easily  from  the  accommodat- 
ing Protestantism  of  “ the  child-king,”  to 
the  heated  papistry  of  the  bigot  Mary,  as  to 
the  mingled  settlement  of  the  virgin  reign. 
Elizabeth  herself,  half  Protestant  and  half 
Catholic,  was  the  true  representative  of  her 
own  people.  She  deemed  it  advisable,  that 
a Roman  Catholic  bishop  should  place  the 
crown  on  her  head,  and  in  her  royal  councils 
Catholics  were  mixed  with  anti-Calholics. 
The  Queen,  from  the  first,  looked  forward  to 
that  conformity  in  the  national  religion, 
which  to  enforce  afterwards  caused  the  de- 
spair of  our  statesmen,  and  the  unhappiness 
of  the  people. 

The  Romanist  still  entered  the  same  church 
with  the  new  religionist.  Elizabeth,  herself 
a lover  of  stately  magnificence,  still  lingered 
amidst  the  grandeurs  of  the  pontifical  rites 
and  ceremonies.  Her  feminine  eye  had  been 
allured  by  the  snowy  alb,  the  flowing  amice, 
and  the  gorgeous  stolo,  and  her  imagination 
had  yielded  to  the  sculpture  and  the  painting 
— to  her,  yet  hallowed  accessories  to  devo- 
tion 1 A crucifix,  pale  in  the  light  of  tapers, 
consecrated  her  chapel,  as  long  as  it  was — 
legal,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the  Queen 
would  consent  to  degrade  the  Image  or  the 
Picture  into  “superstition” — by  Act  of  Par- 
liament ! So  obscure,  so  cautious,  and  so 
undeter  i.ined  were  the  first  steps  to  with- 
draw from  the  ancient  Papistical  customs, 
that  Elizabeth  would  not  forgive  a bishop  for 
marrying,  and  auricular  confession,  however 
condemned  as  a point  of  Popery,  was  still 
adhered  to  by  many.  Bishop  Andrews  would 
loiter  in  the  aisles  of  Paul’s  to  afford  his  spi- 
ritual comfort  to  the  unburtheners  of  their 
conscience.  (2) 

But  Elizabeth  had  to  rule  over  those  ler- 

(1)  Hainon  I Estrange,  “The  Obsirvalor  Observ- 
ed," p.  28. 

(2)  This  last  remains  of  Popery  maystill  be  traced 
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rible  men  with  all  their  dark  hatreds— politi- 
cal theologisls ; many  of  whom  were  Papists, 
or  Puritans,  as  YValsinghani  expresses  it, 

“ not  so  much  in  conscience  as  in  faction.” 

The  English  exiles,  who  had  Down  lo  the 
Reformed  of  Switzerland  during  the  Marian 
persecution,  many  of  whom  had  imbibed  the 
republican  notions  of  the  petty  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  were  now  urging  the  Queen  to  what 
they  called  “ a thorough  reformation,”  a 
favourite  term  wilh  all  rising  parties,  but 
always  ambiguous,  and,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, most  perilous  to  the  balancing  and 
cautious  wisdom  of  the  royal  councils.  At 
that  crisis,  between  Romanism  and  Protes- 
tantism, England  might  have  bled  through 
all  her  veins;  a spirit  more  exterminating 
than  that  of  her  civil  wars  was  on  the  walch 
to  be  let  loose  among  the  people ; for  a war 
of  religion  breathes  a more  terrible  inspira- 
tion than  the  decaying  interests  of  polilical 
parties,  whose  contests  are  but  temporary, 
and  whose  passions  at  least  are  mortal. 

What  was  passing  among  the  people  at 
these  critical  times,  we  gather  from  the  let- 
ters of  Bishop  Jewell,  Ihc  famous  aulhor  of 
“The  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England.” 
This  venerable  Protestant  was  so  disgusted  at 
the  lenient  measures  pursued  by  Ihe  Queen, 
and  so  dubious  of  the  awful  issue,  that  in  de- 
spair he  threatened  to  return  to  his  former 
exilo  at  Zurich,  lie  did  not  find  our  “ in- 
sular” people  at  first  so  Protestant  as  he  had 
imagined;  the  clergy,  for  the  most  part, 
wer  ■ Papistical,  and  the  brutish  and  indif- 
ferent multitude  had  not  yet  had  sufficient 
time  to  recover  from  a reign  of  terror ; but 
ihe  people  remain  always  the  people,  and 
their  iorpid  nalurcs  are  ever  lo  be  acted  on 
by  some  happy  artifice.  A petty  incident  in 
ihe  great  history  of  the  Reformation  seems 
to  have  accelerated  ils  impulse  among  the 
humbler  classes  of  society.  Psalm-singing, 
which  had  already  spread  wilh  such  popular 
success  in  Switzerland,  was  introduced  into 
our  churches,  and  when  three  or  four  hun- 
dred persons  joined  in  chorus,  the  new  re- 
ligion excited  more  sympathy ; at  length, 
when  “ the  boys  in  the  street  spat  upon  the 
priests,”  Jewell  puls  off  his  return  lo  Zurich, 
and  exults  in  the  i i proved  state  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

But  when  the  “ monuments  of  antiquity” 
were  defaced,  and  the  parish  crucifix  was 

among  us ; for,  since  the  days  of  our  Eighth  Henry, 
the  place  of  Confessor  to  the  royal  household  lias 
never  been  abolished. 
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dragged  by  those  who  had  worshipped  before 
it,  to  kindle  a new  lire  in  Smilhfield,  in 
vengeful  memory  for  other  tires  which  had 
there  been  lit;  though  Elizabeth  punished 
the  rioters,  yet  then  many  Romanists  took  a 
sad  farewell  of  their  father-land— the  horror 
of  heresy  was  gathering  round.  Divided 
power  was  scorned  equally  by  the  implacable 
haughtiness  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  and  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  his  former  victims.  The 
Romanist  and  the  Reformed  could  only  meet 
for  mutual  annihilation. 

Now  rolled  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 
Pius  the  Fifth,  blessed  with  the  spirit  of  St. 
Dominic,  the  gr.  at  Extirpator  of  Heresy, 
anathematised  the  English  Queen,  and  de- 
livered her  dominions  to  Mary  of  Scotland. 
The  joyful  martyr,  who  in  open  day  affixed 
the  Bull  of  Excommunication  at  the  gale  of 
the  Bishop  of  London,  was  executed  as  an 
English  traitor.  “ A pious  conspiracy,”  as 
the  Catholic  historian  terms  an  attempted  in- 
surrection in  the  North,  was  to  have  been 
aided  by  the  Spaniards  of  Alva  in  the  Nether- 
lands. Whenever  a party  rushes  to  an  ex- 
tremity, the  opposite  interest  either  sinks  in 
its  weakness,  or  establishes  itself  in  its 
strength.  This  very  rebellion  partly  purged 
the  ill-humours  of  the  realm,  observed  the 
statesman,  Walsingharn.  The  Bishop  of  Romo 
now  discovered  his  inept  infallibility,  and 
perhaps  regretted  his  impolitic  impatience. 
In  order  to  repair  the  irreparable  breach, 
both  himself  and  his  successors  granted  a dis- 
pensation to  their  English  Romanists,  to  al- 
low thorn  to  show  outward  obedience  to  the 
Queen — till  a happier  opportunity!  But  the 
Catholic  politics  and  the  Catholic  faith  uf 
Rome  had  betrayed  their  immutable  na- 
ture. 

Thus,  a single  blow  for  ever  separated 
Englishmen  from  Englishmen ; Papist  and 
Protestant  now  became  distinctive  names.  In 
the  fashion  of  that  day,  the  rising  religion 
called  themselves,  in  glory,  “ Gospellers,” 
and  their  adversaries,  in  contempt,  “ Pape- 
lins.”  In  the  ascending  scale  of  the  odium 
theologicum,  the  more  odious  designation  of 
Recusant  at  length  branded  the  Romanist ; 
though  it  had  anciently  been  confined  to 
those  disturbers  of  the  public  repose,  who 
refused  to  acknowledge  all  legitimate  autho- 
rity. The  papal  supremacy  was  treason 
against  the  native  sovereign. 

The  anathema  of  Rome  deprived  the  Eng- 
lish Queen  of  the  loyalty  of  a considerable 
part  of  her  subjects,  while  it  inflamed  the 
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passions  of  a new  party,  who  themselves  had 
become  protesters  against  “ the  good  Pro- 
testants of  Elizabeth,”  as  the  first  moderate 
Reformers  attached  to  the  hierarchy  wero  af- 
terwards distinguished  in  the  succeeding 
reign.  At  this  crisis,  the  tempered  wisdom 
of  the  Queen  saved  the  nation.  She  main- 
tained her  shaken  throne,  as  a Queen  of  Pro- 
testants. 

Thus  early  sprung  the  critical  dificulties 
of  our  sovereigns.  Now  religion  was  running 
into  factions,  conscience  inspiring  acts  of 
treason,  and  the  missionary  of  Rome,  or  the 
Presbyter  of  Geneva,  the  Jesuit,  or  the  Mar- 
Prelate,  were  fired  by  the  same  ambition  of 
predominance.  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant writers  are  still  discussing  whether 
the  victims  of  the  State  under  Elizabeth  and 
James  perished  as  martyrs  for  their  faith,  or 
as  traitors  to  the  Government,  and  the  same 
difficult  distinction  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Catholic  France.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  in- 
sisted that  he  did  not  war  with  and  persecute 
the  French  Reformed  for  their  religion  as 
they  imagined,  but  for  their  rebellion.  It  is 
the  philosopher  alone,  who  has  discovered 
that  monster  in  politics,  whose  hermaphro- 
dite condition  he  has  called  “ political  re- 
ligionism.” (1) 

In  the  darkness  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  one 
prolonged  dream  hovered  about  the  Tiara— 
it  was  the  conquest  of  England  by  invasion  ; 
or  a scheme  more  consonant  to  the  subtile 
genius  of  Italian  policy— the  rule  over  Eng- 
land by  intrigue.  Clement  the  Eighth,  unlike 
the  profound  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  imagined  that 
there  was  no  insurmountable  difficulty  to  the 
vicegerent  of  Heaven  gathering  onco  more 
his  Annates  in  the  lost  island.  The  busy 
spirits  of  Cardinal  Allen,  of  Father  Parsons, 
and  other  expatriated  Romanists,  were  most 
active  after  the  failure  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
and  still  later,  when  the  Father,  one  of  the 
most  political  heads  in  Europe,  ineffectually 
laboured  to  secure  James  on  the  Roman  side. 
After  the  failure  of  the  invasion,  it  was  the 
great  object  of  Father  Parsons  and  bis  party 
to  exclude  James  from  the  English  crown  in 
favour  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain  or  the  Duke  of 
Parma.  This  great  political  Jesuit  repeatedly 
declared,  that  the  possession  of  the  throne 
was  a matter  of  perfect  indifference,  provided 
that  the  possessor  were  a Catholic— leaving 
to  the  princes  who  were  interested  in  the 

(I)  See  an  article  on  that  subject  in  the  second 
series  of  Curiosities  of  Literature,  vol.  ii. 
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settlement  of  this  crown  to  appoint  among 
themselves  tho  English  sovereign.  (1) 

This  settlement,  however,  could  not  have 
been  accomplished  with  all  the  facility  which 
in  their  Papal  fascination  was  imagined  by 
these  able  English  agents  of  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Tho  verse  of  Virgil  had  separated  the 
isle  of  Britain  from  the  world,  when  Home,  as 
it  seemed  to  the  Roman,  was  the  whole  uni- 
verse ; but  in  the  vast  revolutions  of  time  the 
solitary  island  had  become  the  arbitrator  of 
dominion.  The  two  potent  monarchies  of 
Spain  and  France,  amid  their  rival  jealousies, 
courted  the  insular  sovereign  as  their  mis- 
tress, and  the  alliance  of  England  was  a cast- 
ing weight  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
By  its  locality,  as  much  as  by  the  power  of  its 
ruler,  England  had  protected  Europe  from 
tho  universal  monarchy  of  Spain,  as  long  af- 
terwards Anne  did  from  the  universal  mo- 
narchy of  France;  a glorious  office,  the  in- 
heritance of  the  English  nation,  whose  title, 
as  the  protector  of  the  freedom  of  Europe, 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  great  captain  of 
our  days. 

Yet,  with  all  our  physical  force,  and  all  the 
wisdom  of  our  councils,  which  extorted  tho 
admiration  of  that  great  statesman,  Cardinal 
d’Ossat,  (2)  which  were  confessed  by  the 
Spanish  secretary  of  stale,  Antonio  Perez,  (3) 
and  admitted  by  the  official  writer  in  the 
Mercure  Franrais,  (4)  in  our  own  country  the 
Catholic  interest  was  still  active,  and  the 
English  Romanists  were  still  looking  to  their 
allies  on  the  Continent. 

A knowledge  of  the  secret  policy  of  the 
Court  of  Borne  we  acquire  from  a conversa- 
tion of  the  French  ambassador,  Cardinal 
d’Ossat,  with  the  Pope,  Clement  tho  Eighth. 
The  Frenchman,  dreading  the  subjugation  of 
England  by  Spain,  brought  forwards  all  the 
difficulties  of  a projected  invasion,  reminding 
his  Holiness  of  the  former  discomfiture  of  the 

(I)  The  Rev.  Charles  Plowdcn,  p.  (51,  on  Bering- 
ton’g  Panzuni.  See  for  a further  account  of  Father 
Parfon Amenities  of  Lllcraiure,  on  “the  First  Je- 
suits III  England." 

(2,  Cardinal  d'Osaat,  w hen  lie  saw  Janies  (be  First 
quietly  ascend  the  English  throne,  without  the  in- 
terposition of  foreign  powers,  which  they  flattered 
themselves  the  English  would  have  called  in  on  this 
occasion,  writes,  “The  people  of  this  island  have 
shown  (hat  they  know  how  to  settle  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  that  in  the  surest  way ; and  those  out  of 
doors  iceux  de  dehors)  are  very  much  mistaken  in 
their  designs  and  their  hopes:  particularly  the 
Spaniards,"  adds  our  Frencti  ambassador,  “ who, 
though  most  vexed  at  this  event,  will  be  among  the 
first  to  get  over  the  King  of  Scotland  on  their  side, 
if  you  do  net  prevent  It."— Lettree,  vol.  v.,  25*. 


Spaniards.  To  quiet  the  alarm  of  tho  French 
ambassador,  his  Holiness  opened  a different 
project,  and  to  allay  the  rival  jealousies  of  the 
two  powerful  monarchies,  Clement  the  Eighth 
proposed  that  a third  monarch  should  be 
placed  on  the  English  throne,  who  should  be 
their  mutual  friend.  Should  this  arrange- 
ment fail,  a partition  of  England  between 
Franco  and  Spain  would  equally  sorvo  the 
purpose,  as  his  Holiness  exemplified  by  that 
partition  of  Naples  which  the  combined  na- 
tions had  effectuated  in  the  lime,  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  (5)  We  have  witnessed,  in  our  own 
times,  this  political  artifice  of  partitioning  a 
great  kingdom,  and  sacrificing  the  indepen- 
dence of  one  nation  to  the  coalition  of  in- 
justice and  rapacity. 

The  machinations  of  the  Papal  Cabinet 
were  more  numerous  than  appear  on  public 
records.  Mary  of  Scotland  was  long  the  sus- 
taining hope  of  Franco,  of  Spain,  and  of 
Rome,  and  her  political  immolation  was  a 
martyrdom  of  Catholicism.  In  the  Roman 
scheme  of  subjugation,  they  had  seated  on 
the  throne  of  England  the  phantom  of  an  Ita- 
lian cardinal,  who  by  a dispensation  was  to 
marry  the  hapless  Arabella  Smart.  They  con- 
tinued to  dispute  even  the  claims  of  the  son 
of  Mary  lo  llio  English  crown.  A pope  had 
also  fixed  on  one  of  his  courtiers  lo  bo  the 
King  of  Ireland.  Such  were  tho  dreams  of 
the  Roman  Pontiff! 

The  day  that  the  royal  anathema  was  nail- 
ed on  the  Episcopal  gate  at  London  may 
servo  as  the  date  for  a new  tera  in  modern 
history — thy  establishment  of  the  civil  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  and  tho  martyred  slave  of 
passive  obedience,  who  perished  as  an  Eng- 
lish traitor,  sealed  with  his  blood  the  eman- 
cipation of  his  fellow-countrymen  from  the 
supremacy  and  the  despotism  of  Rome. 

From  that  day,  England  was  politically  se- 
parated from  her  potent  neighbours ; and 

(3)  Anlonio  Perez,  in  sending  a book  to  the  Karl 
of  Essex,  in  a Latin  letter,  alluding  to  a passage  in 
that  volume,  observed,  “ What  is  here  said  of  the 
equilibrium  of  France  and  Spain,  and  of  England 
being  the  balancer  of  Europe,  while  those  two  king- 
doms are  the  scales,  is  not  to  be  lightly  treated  by 
any  prudent  observer.’*  The  original  may  be  found 
in  Ohras  de  Antonio  Perez,  p.  693. 

(*)  Mercure  Franrais,  1526.  p.  891.  “The  most 
powerful  Crown  in  Christendom,  alter  those  of 
France  aud  Spain,  Is  that  of  Great  Britain ; and  it  is 
indeed  of  such  consequence,  that  it  can  give  a pre- 
dominance lo  either  of  those  two  Crowns  to  which 
it  may  choose  to  unite  Itself,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  other.** 

(5)  Cardinal  d’OssaVsLettrea,  ii.,  363. 
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this  novel  state  of  affairs  was  productive  of 
some  phenomena  in  history  which  have  not 
always  admitted  of  explanation. 

The  great  monarchies  of  Europe  were  Pa- 
pistical, and  the  proscribed  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land had  to  open  new  principles  of  conduct 
—to raise  up  new  interests— and  while  on  the 
Continent  the  balance  of  power  long  prepon- 
derated against  the  advocates  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  the  policy  of  England  was  to 
ally  herself  with  the  secondary  governments 
of  the  Christian  world,  and  to  sustain  the 
weakness  of  the  Reformed,  who  flew  for  aid 
to  the  only  formidable  power  in  Europe  who 
could  bo  their  protector. 

Although  the  distinctive  titles  were  not  yet 
assumed,  which  in  the  progress  of  time  were 
adopted,  the  secret  springs  which  now  were 
moving  tho  Cabinets  of  Europe,  and  which 
were  to  raise  such  continued  intrigues— act 
by  such  mysterious  motives— and  show 
themselves  by  such  contradictory  measures, 
at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  were  the  Romm 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Cause. 

We  long  stood  alone  in  Europe,  and  often 
the  object  of  ihe  systematic  intrigues  of  the 
Papal  Court.  In  a confidential  letter,  which 
was  lately  read  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Lord  Leicester,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  de- 
scribing the  stale  of  public  affairs,  impresses 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a close  and  common 
union  among  themselves  ; for  at  this  moment 
they  stood  unconnected  with  any  one  of  the 
great  Continental  powers,  who  are  all  Catho- 
lics. The  whole  letter  offers  a striking  evi- 
dence of  the  unsettled  state  of  home  affairs ; 
and  the  solitary  existence  of  England,  left  to 
herself  among  the  great  governments  of  Eu- 
rope. 

In  England  the  Catholic  interest  was  ns  an 
under-current,  working  its  dark  and  silent 
passage  against  the  mightier  stream ; and 
abroad  the  protestant  cause  was  at  times  in 
the  most  imminent  peril.  What  could  be  the 
consequence  of  this  cruel  condition,  which 
placed  our  friends  among.lheir  enemies,  and 
held  our  enemies  within  ourselves?  The 
slate  policy  of  ihe  English  Cabinet,  and  of  the 
Cabinets  of  the  Romanists,  became  uniform, 
for  it  consisted  in  secretly  aiding  their  own 
parlies  in  foreign  lands.  Tho  Papal  Court, 
and  its  allies  of  France  and  of  Spain,  foster- 
ed the  vain  hopes  of,  or  silently  acquiesced 
in,  the  conspiracies  against  heretical  princes 
by  their  own  Catholic  subjects.  On  our  side, 
we  had  to  sustain  tho  minority  of  mankind 
in  Europe  against  their  masters.  This  per- 


petual reaction  throughout  Europe  between 
Catholics  and  Protestants  may  bo  often  traced 
in  our  own  history  ; yet  the  true  springs  Of 
action  were  rarely  revealed  to  contempora- 
ries, although  by  some  they  seem  to  have 
been  obscurely  surmised.  Old  Camden  ob- 
served, that  the  Papists  were  ever  most  busied 
in  fermenting  divisions  at  homo  whenever 
the  nation  was  attacked  from  abroad. 

In  this  unhappy  condition,  long  were  the 
Papists  under  the  government  of  the  Reform- 
ed, and  the  Protestants  in  the  dominion  of 
the  Catholic,  dangerous  subjects.  History 
abounds  with  their  intrigues,  their  conspira- 
cies, and  their  mutual  persecutions.  From 
tho  days  of  Elizabeth  we  had  to  aid,  openly 
or  covertly,  the  oppressed  or  the  rebellious 
Protestants  of  France,  and  that  infant  re- 
public in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  whose  glo- 
rious emancipation  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  revolutions  in  modern  history.  In 
a large  correspondence  which  I have  turned 
over  of  Charles  the  Ninth  of  Franco  with  his 
ambassador  at  London.  I discovered  reiterated 
complaints  of  the  insidious  conduct  of  our 
Elizabeth,  who,  at  tho  moment  she  was  pro- 
fessing the  most  sisterly  love,  was  in  fact 
secretly  aiding  the  French  Huguenots;  but  it 
must  also  bo  confessed,  that  Charles,  on  his 
side,  was  not  more  innocent;  for  his  close 
and  secret  correspondence  with  the  Scotch, 
by  his  active  agents,  might  have  furnished 
an  ample  recrimination  to  the  English  Queen. 
The  same  conduct  may  be  observed  in  the 
political  relations  of  England  and  Spain.  In 
1585,  while  we  were  yet  at  peace  with  that 
potent  monarchy,  Philip  was  actively  foment- 
ing the  insurrection  in  Ireland,  and  Elizabeth 
not  less  earneslly  assisting  in  the  formation 
of  a republic  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
The  political  system  of  aiding  Protestants, 
who  were  thesubjectsof  a foreign  prince,  be- 
came a case  of  conscience  with  the  pacific  and 
casuistical  James  tho  First,  with  whose  high 
notions  of  divine  righlill  accorded  an  alliance 
with  insurgents  or  rebels.  11  was  a question 
with  him,  “ How  far  a Christian  and  Protes- 
tant king  may  concur  to  assist  his  neigh- 
bours to  shake  off  their  obedience  to  their 
own  sovereign  ?”  In  what  manner  this  deli- 
cate point  was  resolved  by  tho  casuistry  of 
Archbishop  Abbot  is  not  material ; the  mi- 
nisters of  James,  or  the  gunpowder  of  the 
Catholics,  might  have  speedily  settled  this 
case  of  conscience.  Charles  the  First,  who 
entered  into  a bolder  system  of  politics  than 
his  father,  eagerly  adopted  the  cause  of  tho 
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Duke  of  Rohan  at  the  head  of  the  Huguenots 
of  France.  This  indeed  was  an  English  and 
a Protestant  interest ; but  it  provoked  a po- 
tent bnemy.  This  interference  of  the  English 
sovereign  in  the  civil  wars  of  France  was  af- 
terwards avenged  by  the  great  and  implacable 
Cardinal,  who,  patient  and  watchful  through 
a series  of  fifteen  years,  was  silently  active 
in  his  dark  intrigues  with  the  Scots,  till  he 
worked  them  into  open  revolt;  and  the  ven- 
geance of  this  great  statesman  was  at  least  a 
secondary  cause  of  the  destruction  of  Charles 
the  First.  The  open  scene  in  which  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  interest t assumed  a 
palpable  form  was  the  memorable  war  which 
so  long  disturbed  Europe  with  the  groans  of 
Germany.  It  was  in  one  continued  battle  of 
thirty  years,  such  these  awful  and  protracted 
conflicts  may  bo  deemed,  that  the  Evangeli- 
cal Union  finally  liberated  itself  from  the 
Catholic  league  ; for  by  theso  undisguised 
names  they  are  recognised  in  history. 

It  was,  however,  by  a fortunate  accident, 
the  stale  policy  of  France,  and  its  jealousies 
and  fears  of  the  House  of  Austria,  that  the 
foreign  Reformed  saved  their  independence  ; 
as  formerly  in  their  outset,  it  is  considered 
that  Charles  Fifth,  from  a similar  political 
jealousy  of  the  power  of  his  own  German 
princes,  to  balance  contending  interests,  si- 
lently acquiesced  in  the  growth  of  his  here- 
tics. The  Emperor  spared  the  monk  Luther 
from  the  seduction  of  a cardinal’s  purple. 
France,  who  had  ever  been  tho  persecutor  of 
the  Reformed,  now,  to  keep  down  Austria 
and  to  wrestle  with  Spain,  raised  up  an  in- 
termediate power,  by  confederating  with  the 
Protestant  princes.  The  councils  of  her 
statesmen  were  allowed  to  prevail  over  those 
of  her  ecclesiastics.  Kings  are  more  tender 
of  their  sovereignty  than  of  their  religion. 
For  France,  tho  predominance  of  Austria  or 
Spain  was  an  immediate  danger;  but  points 
of  faith  may  be  safely  adjourned.  The  se- 
curity of  empire  would  necessarily  include 
the  security  of  religion. 

Had  France  confederated  with  the  other 
great  Catholic  powers,  the  Reformation,  and 
with  it  the  cause  of  political  independence 
and  civil  freedom,  had  possibly  sunk  into  an 
obscure  schism.  Spain  and  Italy  have  shown 
the  astonished  world  how  human  opinion 
can  be  walled  out  by  the  frontiers  of  a spu- 
rious faith.  The  foreign  Reformed  might 
have  been  left  without  a single  independent 
State,  and  without  a sanctuary  for  refuge, 
save  the  solitary  island  to  which  they  would 


in  vain  have  turned  their  eyes.  Thus,  the 
Protcstantsowe  their  political  existence  pos- 
sibly to  the  aid  of  that  France  which  after- 
wards expelled  her  children  of  heresy  from 
their  hearths.  , 

Those  only  who  have  read  the  letters  ff  the 
times  can  form  any  adequate  notion  of  the 
agonising  and  universal  interest  which  per- 
vaded the  English  people  at  every  advance  or 
retreat  of  the  Austrian  Tilly,  the  Danish 
Christern,  and  the  Swedish  Guslavus— the 
fate  of  Protestantism,  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen, 
hung  on  the  thread  of  victory  ; but  the  vic- 
tory itself  brought  no  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  “ the  Liberator  and  Dolivererof  Germany,” 
for  tho  fears  of  the  Reformed  survived  their 
victory  many  succeeding  years. 

At  this  period,  the  critical  difficulties  of  our 
sovereign  arose  from  two  causes.  First,  from 
the  refusal  of  the  English  Romanists  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  native  sove- 
reign—and  secondly,  from  the  vacillating 
conduct  of  the  English  monarchs  in  their 
occasional  suspension,  or  occasional  enforce- 
ment of  the  utmost  severity  of  the  penal  laws 
against  the  Catholics. 

The  Pope  who  succeeded  the  excommunica- 
tor  of  Elizabeth,  guided  by  the  same  inva- 
riable principle,  admonished  his  English 
flock  to  refuse  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  her 
successor— for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.” 
Here  many  affected  to  treat  this  brief  lightly, 
as  not  emanating  from  his  own  will,  but  a 
second  ratified  the  irrevocable  flat ; and  those 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  were 
held  infamous  by  their  own  party.  This  con- 
duct of  Paul  the  Fifth  opened  a source  of  mi- 
sery to  the  English  Romanists,  and  to  their 
sovereigns.  Charles  the  First  conceded  to 
his  Catholics  that  he  would  not  press  their 
acknowledgment  of  him  as  supremo  head  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  state,  but  this  monarch 
could  never  be  convinced  that  his  English 
Catholics  should  refuse  that  oath  of  alle- 
giance, which  merely  bound  the  subject  to 
his  sovereign  ; it  was  a pledge  for  civil  and 
not  for  religious  purposes.  But  in  the  spiri- 
tual government,  the  monarchy  of  the  earth 
was  not  the  least  of  its  prerogatives.  The 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  had  originated  in 
the  gunpowder  plot,  necessarily  included  an 
unequivocal  disavowal  of  the  deposing  power 
of  the  Pope;  an  inviolable  doctrine  bound  up 
with  the  Papacy,  by  which  “ tho  Servant  of 
the  Servants  of  God”  remained  the  real, 
though  not  the  ostensible,  sovereign  of  his 
English  slaves. 
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Renee  all  the  sufferings  of  the  Romanists 
of  England ! Whenever  it  became  necessary 
to  lender  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  when- 
ever it  was  conscientiously  refused,  the  con- 
sequence, as  a Catholic  feelingly  observed, 
was  “ worse  than  excommunication.”  Of 
such  undefinable  horror  is  composed  a pre- 
munire  which  they  incurred.  Pursuivants, 
or  King’s  Messengers,  might  at  all  times 
enter  the  abodes  of  Catholics ; children  might 
seize  on  the  properly  of  their  parents ; all  the 
charities  of  life  were  denied  the  proscribed 
Papist. 

The  Romanists  in  the  days  of  Charles  the 
First  were  divided  in  opinion  respecting  the 
oath  of  allegiance ; some  offering  vague  ar- 
guments and  subtile  corollaries,  which  tend- 
ed to  separate  the  temporal  from  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff;  but  what 
seemed  perfect  logic  at  London  was  rank 
heresy  at  Rome.  The  great  body  of  the  Ro- 
manists in  England  disdained  the  subterfuge. 
Panzani  sympathising  with  the  English  mon- 
arch, whose  forbearance  he  acknowledged, 
and  Compassionating  his  brothers,  whose  in- 
terminable sufferings  he  foresaw,  suggested 
a conciliatory  modification  of  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance. 

This  enlightened,  at  least  this  humane, 
agent  of  the  Romish  see,  was  sentenced  to 
eternal  silence,  and  was  soon  recalled  by  his 
Court.  Such  is  the  immutable  despotism  of 
the  Papacy  1 and  fervent  as  wo  are  at  this  day 
to  alleviato  these  sufferings  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  have  wo  found  that  these  cruel 
exigencies  form  but  a vanished  tale?  The 
insurmountable  difficulties  seem  still  to  be 
lying  before  us.  Like  the  hero  of  antiquity 

(I)  A Jesuit  inclining  to  the  liberal  feelings  of 
Panzani,  and  therefore  in  odium  with  the  Society, 
Father  Blackloe  Cor  Mr.  White)  has  expressed  him- 
selTwiih  the  utmost  force  of  words,  on  the  Pope’s 
infallibility . “It  were  a less  crime  to  violate  a maid 
upon  an  altar,  than  to  settle  amongst  us  the  belief  of 
the  Pope's  infallibility.”  Our  Jesuit  has  branded 
the  doctrine  of  opus  operatum  with  the  censure  of 
pagan  superstition,  hypocritical  witchcraft.  Further 
he  writes,  “ Mr.  Montague  and  others  are  sending 
to  Rome  for  his  Holiness's  Bulls,  to  beat  English 
calves,  lie  tells  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby  what  doubtless 
be  would  still  have  repeated  : “ Our  clergy  are  fools , 
not  worth  the  pains  you  take  for  them ; they  will  never 
dare  to  act  without  a Breve  from  Rome.” 

(X)  This  chapter  was  written  in  1828,  before  the 

Act  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 

had  passed  the  British  Legislature. 

(S)  When  James  the  Second  put  out  a declaration 
for  liberty  of  conscience , in  which  he  was  sure  that 
all  Nonconformists  would  join  with  him,  Baron 
Wallop,  famous  for  his  repartees,  said,  “All  this  is 
but  scaffolding;  be  intends  to  build  another  House 


we  are  combating  in  darkness,  and  against 
an  Immortal.  (1)  Wo  have  witnessed,  but 
yesterday,  the  principles  and  the  conduct  of 
the  two  parties  among  tho  English  Romanists; 
the  one,  wholly  papal  from  ancient  days,  have 
surrendered  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  the 
heavens  8nd  the  earth ; the  other  would 
throw  into  speculative  doubt  the  secular  ju- 
risdiction of  their  spiritual  sovereign.  We 
have  seen  how,  in  their  attempts  to  win  over 
their  brothers,  they  have  cast  themselves 
into  inextricable  confusion ; a protestation 
drawn  up  by  their  own  hand,  with  some 
names  subscribed  and  deposited  in  our  na- 
tional library,  has  only  encountered  other 
protests,  has  been  refused  signatures,  and 
the  faithless  instrument  has  even  been  called 
for  by  some  to  retract  their  own  subscrip- 
tions. (2) 

It  is  remarkable  that  these  two  parlies  of 
Romanists  are  nowhere  to  be  discovered  but 
among  Protestants.  It  is  in  a land  of  Pro- 
testants that  the  Romanist  elevates  his  tone, 
advocates  the  freedom  of  mankind,  and  elo- 
quently cries  for  toleration.  James  the  Se- 
cond, who  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  a king- 
dom for  his  Romish  creed,  eagerly  sought  to 
remove  all  tests  from  the  Dissenters  ; (3)  but 
in  a land  of  Romanists,  the  soil  has  been 
kept  sacred  from  polluters.  (4)  Toleration  is 
a term  which  the  very  Roman  Catholic  lexi- 
cographers never  admitted  into  their  diction- 
aries, and  which  they  dare  not  explain.  (5) 

As  Charles  the  First  only  required  from 
the  Romanists  a political  or  civil  oath  of  al- 
legiance as  their  sovereign,  in  refusing  this, 
they  incapacitated  themselves  from  becoming 
his  subjects.  The  monarch  and  his  cabinet 

(Popery),  and  when  that  House  Is  built,  he  will  lake 
down  his  scaffold.'1 * * * (S)— Dr.  II.  Sampson's  Diary,  MS. 

(*)  It  is  rather  a curious  fact,  that  the  Homan  Ca- 
tholics themselves  have  been  alarmed  at  the  ty- 
ranny which  the  Prolcstanls  would  exercise  over 
them,  as  much  as  the  Proteslants  have  been  fright- 
ened atlheir  persecutors.  Guy  Patln  has  conjured 
up  this  phantom  of  dreaded  retribution.  “All  the 
Huguenots  of  Europe  wilt  one  day  agree  together, 
and  occasion  a general  revolt  under  the  name  of 
Religion ; particularly  whenever  they  shall  have  for 
their  chief  an  enterprising  genius  like  that  of  the 
King  ofSweden — Charles  the  Twelfth.  It  these  peo- 
ple get  the  upper  hand  of  us,  they  will  treat  us 
savagely,  very  different  from  what  we  do  them. 
They  w ill  not  suffer  us  to  hold  our  mass.  The 
Huguenots  are  dangerous  politicians,  as  has  been 
lately  shown  in  England  anil  In  France."  Such  at 
least  was  the  opinion  of  that  day. 

(8)  See  the  Iasi  edition  of  the  Olctlonnaire  tie  Tre- 
voux,  177)—“  Tolerance  is  a word  gelting  into  use. 
It  is  the  weak  who  raise  such  outcries  for  Tolera- 
tion.”— Curiosities  of  Literature,  second  series,  ii.  397. 
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were,  therefore,  anxiously  concerting  mea- 
sures with  his  parly,  and  protecting  these 
Roman  Catholics.  Bnlh  sides  were  straining 
to  reconcile  the  most  repulsive  difficulties. 

We  are  now  to  open  some  extraordinary 
incidents  which  seemed  equally  inexplicalde 
and  alarming  to  contemporaries,  and  which 
many  still  consider  as  no  doubtful  evidence 
of  the  concealed  disposition  to  Popery  of 
Charles  the  First. 

The  celebrity  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  fa- 
vouritism they  enjoyed  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, had  awakened  the  complaints  and  jea- 
lousies of  the  secular  priests;  and  between 
the  Jesuits  and  their  foreign  principles,  and 
these  priests  of  English  birth,  who,  though 
they  were  rigid  Roman  Catholics,  cherished 
the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  existed  irrecon- 
cilable hatreds. 

The  hopeless  reunion  of  the  two  churches, 
the  real  source  of  all  JaineB’s  compliances 
and  arts,  was  still  the  fatal  seduction  of  the 
ministers  of  Charles.  Like  James.  Laud  would 
probably  have  acknowledged  the  Church  of 
Rome  to  be  the  mother-church,  provided  she 
would  have  owned  her  daughter.  The  loyal- 
ty and  allegiance  of  his  own  Catholics  only 
was  required  by  the  sovereign.  What  else 
could  lie  want  from  the  Court  of  Rome  ? 

This  reunion  was  often  discussed,  and 
great  indulgences  were  granted  to  the  pacify- 
ing priests.  The  Queen’s  confessor,  Father 
Philip,  was  for  softening  and  smoothing,  and 
even  altering,  some  insurmountable  points; 
Panzani  was  desirous  of  assisting  in  this  work 
of  amity ; and  on  this  system  of  reconcilia- 
tion several  hooks  were  published  by  the 
priests.  Charles  had  long  been  prepartd  to 
trust  to  this  chimerical  project;  for  James 
was  disposed  to  treat  somo  of  tho  Roman 
doctrines— their  transnbslantiatinn,  invoca- 
tion of  saints,  and  tenets  of  similar  concoc- 
tion, merely  as  “ scholastic  questions,”  as  he 
termed  them  in  one  of  his  speeches.  But  the 
whole  fabric  of  Roman  superstitions  stands, 
as  it  were,  like  witchcraft;  and  would  the 
Thaumaturges  throw  open  his  mystical  bul- 
warks, that  the  creeping  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism might,  with  a Judas-kiss,  plant  its  revo- 
lutionary standard  there? 

Charles  the  First  was  particularly  pleased 
with  a work  of  I'ranciseus  h Sancta  Clara,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  alias  Father  Davenport  ; it 
was  designed  to  bend  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  as  nearly  os  it  could  to  the  Protestant. 
But,  however  it  gratified  IheEnglish  monarch, 
at  Rome  it  was  immediately  condemned,  and 


the  writer  summoned  to  appear  before  a tri- 
bunal. where  lo  appoar  is  to  bo  guilty.  Fa- 
ther Philip  incessantly  interceded  with  (he 
Papal  Cabinet  to  forbear  rigorous  proceedings 
against  Davenport,  who,  while  he  was  a fa- 
vourite with  tho  English  Court  and  the  learn- 
ed, at  tho  same  timo  professed  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  Papal  decisions.  Tho  book  was 
condemned,  but  the  censure  was  not  publish- 
ed, and  the  writer's  excuse  of  personal  in- 
firmity  was  accepted  for  the  journey  l«>  Rome. 

Bat  what  the  intolerant  genius  of  Rome 
deemed  of  Ihe  tendency  of  this  work,  so 
grateful  lo  Charles  and  Laud,  appears  in  one 
of  those  numerous  passages  in  the  manuscript 
copy  of  Pnnznni’s  Memoirs,  which  the  editor 
has  suppressed  in  the  printed  volume. 
“This  work  in  Rome  was  thought  very  dan- 
gerous, because  it  laboured  lo  accord  together 
Ihe  some  English  schismatical  Church  with 
the  Roman  Catholic;  (hot  is  lo  say,  llell  with 
Heaven  ; or  rather,  as  tho  English  Catholics 
used  lo  say,  ihe  author  would  join  together 
Christ  with  Luther.” 

Another  edition  came  forth.  The  Jesuits, 
enraged  at  this  new  offence,  instantly  pub 
fished  the  censure  il  lay  under  at  Rome.  Da- 
venport apologised,  declaring  that  the  new 
edition  had  appeared  without  his  consent,  and 
submitted  himself  entirely  to  the  decision  of 
his  Holiness.  However,  the  Franciscan  would 
not  trust  himself  with  his  Italian  sovereign, 
while  he  reposed  under  Ihe  protection  of  his 
English  monarch. 

Tho  fact,  however,  of  the  condemnation  of 
the  book  could  no  longer  be  concealed  from 
the  King,  while  another  work  by  Father 
Courtenay,  which  Rome  had  highly  approved, 
asserted  the  Pope's  deposing  power.  Charles 
was  so  deeply  irritated,  that  Panzani  found 
that  it  was  scaicely  in  the  Queen’s  power  to 
pacify  the  English  monarch  respecting  these 
artful  proceedings  of  Ihe  Roman  Pontiff. 

To  me  it  is  evident,  although  I do  not  find 
the  fact  noticed  by  former  historians,  that 
Government  secretly  patronised  these  English 
priests,  who  in  this  country  w»ere  assiduously 
employed  in  emancipating  Ihe  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  their  temporal  slavery  to  the  Court 
of  Rome.  These  priests  looked  up  to  the 
English  Court  for  protection  from  their  im- 
placable enemies  the  Jesuits.  (1) 

An  extraordinary  incident  occurred,  which 
at  tho  time  alarmed  tho  English  public,  and 

(1)  See  two  letters  of  Father  Lennder  lotlie  Se- 
en tar;  of  Windebank, descriptive  or  their  situation. 
—Clarendon  State  Papers,  I.,  I0«— 128. 


OF  CHARLES 
apparently  sanctioned  the  prevalent  notion  of 
Charles’s  devotion  to  Rome. 

In  the  prison  of  the  Clink  several  priests 
had  long  found  an  asylum.  Some  who  had 
been  condemnod  to  imprisonment  for  the 
space  of  sixteen  years  (since  the  gunpowder 
treason),  and  had  been  discharged  more  than 
seven  years,  still  voluntarily  remained  in 
prison.  By  some  officious  informer,  the 
Marshal  of  Middlesex  was  urged  to  obtain  a 
warrant  from  the  Attorney-General  to  search 
the  Clink,  “ to  seize  all  Popish  and  supersti- 
tious matters.”  A very  extraordinary  scene 
was  now  exhibited. 

The  Marshal  discovered  a number  of  priests 
who  were  attended  by  men  and  women  ser- 
vants. One  Father  Preston  occupied  a range 
of  three  or  four  aparlmonts,  part  of  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester’s  house,  forming  a large  li- 
brary, “supposed  to  be.  worth  two  thousand 
pounds  at  least.”  and  described ‘‘with shelves 
like  a bookseller's  shop.”  There  he  found 
also  altars  ready  furnished  for  mass,  rich 
crucifixes,  chalices  of  silver  and  of  gold,  bags 
of  money'  unopened,  and  abundance  of  manu- 
scripts. In  the  apartments  of  one  Father 
Cannon,  among  similar  things,  particularly 
his  holy  water,  which  he  “instantly  cast  out 
into  the  chimney,”  there  was  a small  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  a crucifixion,  a Magdalen, 
all  of  high  price.  What  seemed  remarkable, 
there  were  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King 
Janies,  and  King  Charles— “ the  taking  of  Ilia 
pictures  did  exceedingly  move  the  priests  to 
impatience.”  There  was  a portrait  of  an  old 
pnest,  named  Collinglon,  of  whom  Cannon 
affirmed,  in  his  scoffing  manner,  “ that  that 
man’s  beard  had  done  King  James  more  hurt 
than  an  army  often  thousand  men  could  have 
done.”  Ollier  chambers  were  stored  with 
similar  objects,  abundance  of  books,  great 
wealth,  boxes  of  oil  for  extreme  unction, 
“ much  trash  with  plenty  of  church  stuff.'’ 

On  the  first  assault  of  the  Marshal,  the 
priests  were  melancholy  and  thoughtful;  and 
while  the  Marshal  was  so  busily  occupied  in 
locking  up  the  aparlmonts,  or  in  breaking 
into  them,  the  priests  seemed  only  anxious 
to  convey  a notice  of  their  situation  to  tho 
Archbishop;  and  when  they  heard  that  their 
message  had  reached  his  Grace,  they  sud- 
denly expressed  their  joy,  that  now  nothing 
would  be  suffered  to  be  removed  away. 
“And  it  came  to  pass  accordingly,”  says  the 
Marshal  in  his  report.  “ For  having  locked 
up  slcres  of  wealth  in  various  aparlmonts, 
and  while  we  were  in  fill)  search  in  the  third 
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chamber,  a countermand  was  brought  from 
the  Archbishopand  tho  Attorney-General, and 
the  Marshal  and  his  men  forbidden  to  take 
away  as  much  as  a paper.  (1) 

This  scene  is  somewhat  strange,  and  ex- 
hibits several  mysterious  circumstances. 

It  is  evident,  whoever  these  English  priests 
might  be,  and  there  were  others  in  the  samo 
predicament  in  other  prisons,  that  they  con- 
sidered themselves  tenants  for  life.  They 
accepted  even  a voluntary  imprisonment; 
they  turned  their  prison  into  a monastery, 
and  their  labours  were  their  studies — their 
large  libraries,  their  catalogues  of  books 
priced,  their  great  wealth,  their  rich  church- 
ornaments,  and  every  object  about  them,  in- 
dicated that  they  were  neither  obscure  nor 
forgotten.  They  could  not  be  disloyal  sub- 
jects, for  Father  Cannon  had  discovered  in  his 
pictures,  not  only  curiosity  of  taste,  but  cu- 
riosity of  loyally ; for  he  would  not  have  col- 
lected a series  of  (ho  portraits  of  our  English 
monnrehs.  had  lie  looked  on  them  with  the 
eyes  of  a Jesuit. 

We  are  let  into  the  secret  history  of  these 
priests  by  the  letter  which  the  Archbishop 
(Abbot)  wrote  to  the  Attornoy-General  on  the 
Marshal’s  seizure  and  disturbance  of  this  nest 
of  priests. 

“ Good  Mr.  Attorney,—!  thank  you  for  ac- 
quainting me  w hat  was  done  yesterday  at  the 
Clink;  but  1 am  of  opinion,  that  if  you  had 
curiously  inquired  upon  the  gentleman  who 
gave  the  information,  you  should  have  found 
him  to  lie  a disciple  of  tho  Jesuits  ; for  they 
do  nothing  but  pul  tricks  on  these  pooi  men, 
who  do  live  more  miserable  lives  than  if  they 
werein  the  Inquisition  in  many  parts  beyond 
the  soa. 

“ By  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
writing  in  defence  of  it,  and  opening  some 
points  of  high  consequence,  they  have  so  dis- 
pleased tho  Popo,  that  if  by  any  cunning  they 
could  catch  them,  they  are  sure  to  be  burnt 
or  strangled  for  it.  And  once  (hero  was  a plot 
to  havo  taken  Preston  as  ho  passed  the 
Thames,  and  to  havo  shipped  hint  into  a 
bigger  vessel,  and  so  to  have  transported  him 
into  Flanders,  there  to  have  made  a martyr 
of  him.  (2)  In  respect  of  these  things,  King 

(1)  Bushworth,  I.,  Jio. 

(2)  Fattier  Preston  was  tlio  great  champion  for 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  wrote  several  hooks  in 
its  defence,  in  answer  to  Beltarmine,  Suarei,  etc., 
under  the  name  of  Roger  Widdrington.  He  was  a 
learned  Benedictine,  and  missionary  in  the  reign  of 
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James  always  gave  his  protection  to  Preston 
anil  Warrington,  os  may  be  easily  shown. 
Cannon  is  an  old  man  well  affected  to  the 
cause,  but  meddleth  not  with  any  factions  or 
seditions. 

“ They  complain  their  books  were  taken 
from  them,  and  a crucifix  of  gold,  with  some 
other  things,  which,  I hope,  are  not  carried 
out  of  the  house,  but  may  be  restored  again 
unto  them  ; for  it  is  in  vain  to  think  that 
priests  will  be  without  their  beads  or  pictures, 
models  of  their  saints  ; and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  before  a crucifix  they  do  often 
say  their  prayers. 

“ I leave  the  things  to  your  best  consider- 
ation, and  hope  that  this  deed  of  yours,  to- 
gether with  my  word,  will  restrain  them  for 
giving  offence  hereafter,  if  so  be  that  lately 
they  did  give  any.  I heartily  recommend  me 
unto  you,  and  so  rest 

“Your  loving  friend,' 

“G.  Cast." 

We  have  now  an  idea  of  tho  real  occupa- 
tion of  these  priests,  and  the  necessity  of  their 
voluntary  confinement,  for  their  own  personal 
safety.  Their  object  was  to  emancipate  their 
fellow  Romanislsfrom  their  foreign  despotism ; 
they  were  in  heart,  or  at  least  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, true-born  Englishmen ; but  they 
were  not  the  less  Roman  Catholics ; and  while 
tho  series  of  the  collected  portraits  of  the 
English  monarchs  marks  their  patriotic  feel- 
ing, the  flout  of  old  Father  Cannon,  “that 
Collington’s  beard  had  done  James  the  First 
more  damage  than  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
men,"  shows  that,  though  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge the  English  monarch  as  his  sovereign, 
the  priest  held  but  lightly  his  skill  in  divi- 
nity. 

Tho  ignoble  means  practised  by  the  Papal 
Court  to  silence  their  refractory  subjects  is 
not  exaggerated  by  the  Archbishop.  The 
historian  of  the  Roman  Catholics  himself  no- 
tices the  fate  of  an  unfortunate  Benedictine, 
who,  having  written  against  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  and  the  loose  casuistry  of 
the  Jesuits,  was  decoyed  abroad,  and  conllned 
for  twenty  years  a prisoner  at  Rome.(lj  That 
implacable  tribanal  could  not  even  forgive  the 

James  and  Charles.  He  stood  out  tong  against  the 
intrealies  of  his  friends,  and  the  menaces  of  Rome; 
but  alter  this  firm  and  even  successful  resistance 
having  prevailed  with  many,  both  Clergy  and  re- 
gular, to  join  with  him,  I find  that  this  able  cham- 
pion in  so  noble  a cause,  Englishman  as  he  was, 
surrendered  all  his  rights  and  his  understanding  lo 
despotic  Rome ! How,  therefore,  could  a Protestant, 


miserable  apostate  who  returned  to  its  bosom ; 
for,  while  it  pardoned,  it  pronounced  his 
death,  as  appeared  by  the  mysterious  fa  to  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  who  was  lured  to 
quit  England,  and  to  expiate  his  apostasy  at 
Rome.  The  more  modern  fate  of  the  great 
historian  of  Naples,  whose  learned  genius 
dared  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the  eccle- 
siastical power,  attests  that  power’s  unrelent- 
ing intolerance.  Giannone,  enticed  from  his 
retreat  in  a neutral  dominion,  betrayed,  and 
cast  into  a lower,  in  the  tenderness  of  Papal 
mercy  was  suffered  to  pine  away  in  soli- 
tude. 

We  have  now  ascertained  the  design  of 
Charles  the  First  and  his  minister  in  their 
intercourse  and  protection  of  that  small  parly 
of  the  English  Roman  Catholics  who  would 
not  refuse  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  their 
native  sovereign,  and  who  occupied  them- 
selves in  writing  books  to  enlighten  their 
fellow  Romanists.  Their  little  success  attests 
the  desperate  cause  they  advocated.  The 
result  of  tlii3  (emporising  spirit  of  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  which  we  have  with  some 
pains  developed,  was  at  the  lime  to  renew  the 
jealousies  of  their  own  people,  and  finally  to 
leave  their  own  character  in  history  doubtful 
and  ambiguous. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  the  First,  in  Ihecourse 
of  his  reign,  discharged  more  than  eleven 
thousand  priests.  They  were  sent  to  prison 
by  shoals,  and  regularly  every  year  great 
numbers  were  liberated  by  privy  seal.  This 
appeared  very  strange  to  the  public.  A 
statute  of  Elizabeth,  confirmed  by  James,  had 
declared  that  all  natural  subjects  in  priest’s 
orders,  by  the  authority  of  tho  Roman  See, 
were  traitors,  and  wero  condemned  for  exe- 
cution. It  was  considered  by  Parliament,  in 
1640,  that  Charles  the  First  was  censurably 
remiss  in  not  hanging  all  these  priests ; and 
tho  King's  conduct  on  that  occasion  discovers 
his  perplexity. 

One  John  Goodman,  convicted  of  being  a 
Romish  priest,  was  condemned,  but  reprieved 
by  the  King  ; on  this  reprieve  the  Commons 
hold  a conference  with  the  Lords,  and  peti- 
tion for  his  execution.  The  King,  in  bis  an- 
swer, observed  that  when  the  Recorder  had 

for  a moment,  depend  on  the  conviction  of  a Ro- 
manist, since  Ihe  llrmest  advocates  for  tendering 
allegiance  to  their  English  sovereign,  in  the  face  of 
their  own  arguments,  and  against  the  very  oaths 
they  have  offered,  were  backsliders  into  the  super- 
natural darkness  of  the  Roman  cavern.  — Dodd '« 
Church  History,  li.,  420. 

(tj  Dodd's  Church  History,  til.,  104. 
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lllended  on  him,  as  usual,  with  the  names 
and  crimes  of  convicts,  he  had  found  that 
Goodman  had  been  condemned  for  being  in 
priest’s  orders ; but  that  he  had  been  acquitted 
of  perverting  the  people  in  their  belief.  Tender 
of  blood  in  cases  of  conscience,  the  King  con- 
sidered that  such  a man  was  fitter  to  be  ba- 
nished or  imprisoned.  This  produced  a re- 
monstrance, urging  the  juslico  of  the  law.ff ) 
A deputation  of  the  Houses  waited  on  the 
King,  when  one  of  the  King’s  arguments  was, 
that  “ Elizabeth  and  James  did  never  avow 
that  any  priest  in  their  time  was  eiecuted 
merely  for  religion.”  The  King  however  (it 
was  in  1640)  declares  that  since  he  is  pressed 
for  execution,  he  would  not  discontent  the 
people,  and  he  wholly  remits  the  prisoner  to 
the  mercy  of  both  Houses ; but  he  adds,  “ I 
desire  ye  to  take  into  consideration  the  in- 
conveniences which  may  on  this  occasion  fall 
on  my  subjects  and  other  Protestants  abroad, 
since  it  may  seem  to  other  Slates  to  be  a se- 
verity. I have  told  you  this,  and  now  think 
myself  discharged  from  all  ill  consequences 
that  may  ensue  from  the  execution  of  this 
priest.” 

The  royal  answer  was  received  with  hum- 
ming, as  Baillie  informs  us ; and  this  mark 
of  their  approbation  attests  that  the  majority 
of  the  members  were  not  yet  perfectly  trained 
up  for  mere  party  purposes. 

In  this  dilemma,  the  noble  conduct  of  the 
unhappy  convict  himself  appears  to  have  re- 
lieved both  parlies.  Goodman  petitioned  to 
be  executed,  that  “ he  might  not  live  the  sub- 
ject of  so  great  discontent  in  your  people 
against  your  Majesty.  If  this  storm  bo  raised 
for  my  sake,  let  me  bo  cast  into  the  soa,  that 
others  may  avoid  the  tempest ; rny  blood  will 
be  well  shed  to  cement  the  breach  between 
your  Majesty  and  your  subjects  on  this  occa- 
sion.” This  magnanimous  offer  of  his  life 
seemed  to  have  disarmed  the  Commons,  for 
nothing  more  occurred  about  this  priest. 

On  this  case,  I must  observe  on  two  histo- 
rians. Even  Mr.  Brodie  alludes  to  “ the  in- 
tolerance of  the  Commons,”  and  would  apo- 
logise for  it,  by  insinuating  that  the  secret 
motive  of  persecuting  this  priest  after  tho 
reprieve  was  tho  fear  of  the  rising  party  in 
the  Commons,  “lest  the  suspension  of  the 
law  in  the  case  of  Goodman  should  pave  the 
way  for  the  pardon  of  Strafford.”  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  ho  here  makes  our  patriots  as- 
tute pupils  in  the  school  of  Machiavel ; for  with 

(I)  Rush  worth,  iv.,  <58. 


this  motive  we  must  suppose  them  to  have 
preconcerted  their  plans,  and  taken  long  views 
of  their  future  operations.  The  Presbyter 
Neale,  in  composing  his  own  history  of  the 
sufferings  of  Nonconformity,  one  might  have 
imagined,  would  have  felt  a more  tolerant  spi- 
rit,; yet  he  not  only  asserts  that  it  was 
strange  in  Charles  to  allege  that  Elizabeth 
and  James  did  not  hang  men  for  being  Pa- 
pists, since  many  were  executed  for  denying 
the  Supremacy,  etc.,  but,  without  any  re- 
serve, he  condemns  the  King  for  not  hanging 
the  priests ; and  ho  has  favoured  us  with  tho 
secret  motive  of  the  unhappy  monarch. 
“ Such  was  his  Majesty’s  attachment  to  this 
people,  to  the  apparent  hazard  of  tho  Protest- 
ant religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.” 
Such  are  the  passionate  historians  of  party! 
They  take  up  the  vulgar  impressions  of  the 
great  objects  of  (heir  inquiries  when  theso 
are  convenient,  and  rarely  view  them  as 
statesmen,  and  much  less  as  philosophers. 
Charles's  hint  of  the  probable  retaliation 
abroad  had,  no  doubt,  raised  the  “ humming” 
of  the  wiser  members. 

A year  afterwards,  however,  the  same 
principle  was  acted  on,  and  terminated  in  tho 
same  result.  The  scene,  however,  was  on  a 
wider  scale,  for  in  one  week  they  petitioned 
to  have  seven  priests  hanged. 

At  this  moment,  in  December,  1641, 
Charles  was  still  more  subdued,  while  the 
patriotic  party  was  still  more  popular.  The 
King  did  not,  however,  alter  his  conduct, 
which  finally  produced  the  same  result.  The 
recent  Irish  massacre  had  embittered  the 
spirit  of  the  Commons,  and  offers  some  ex- 
cuse for  their  unworthy  persecution  of  seven 
miserable  men. 

Seven  priests  were  convicted  in  one  week, 
and,  as  usual,  reprieved  by  the  King,  who, 
in  a message  to  the  House,  informed  them 
that  the  French  ambassador  had  interceded 
to  have  their  sentence  changed  into  banish- 
ment. The  Commons  desire  tho  concurrence 
of  the  Lords  to  hang  five  of  the  seven  priests; 
and  the  Lords  confer  with  them  to  learn  the 
curious  reason  why  five  should  be  eiecuted 
and  two  saved  ? I do  not  find  tho  reason  re- 
corded. If  it  were  on  any  principle  of  mercy, 
it  lost  that  virtue  in  its  progress ; for  I find 
the  House  petitioning  to  hang  without  excep- 
tion. Tho  King  replied,  that  if  the  Houses 
would  consent,  ho  would  banish  these  seven 
priests ; and,  as  they  returned  no  answer,  the 
King  suspended  this  sanguinary  execution. 

It  appears  that,  two  months  afterwards, 
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when  Ihe  Venetian  ambassador  reported  that 
the  Pope  threatened  10  land  an  army  in  Ire- 
land if  these  priests  were  executed,  the  Com- 
mons indignantly  renewed  their  petition. 
The  King  now  hinted  at  the  dread  of  retalia- 
tion by  the  Irish  Rebels,  and  again  left  the 
priests  to  the  mercy  of  the  Parliament.  As 
they  could  neither  agree  to  pardon  or  to  hang 
they  were  silent.  (1) 

Rut  these  difficulties  of  the  King  greatly 
prejudiced  him  in  the  public  opinion,  and  the 
clemency  shown  to  Goodman  and  tho  seven 
priests  was  easily  ascribed  alike  by  Royalist 
and  by  Puritan,  equally  alarmed,  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Queen.  Charles  was  always 
protesting  that  he  would  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution, yet  he  never  failed  in  contriving  some 
means  to  elude  them.  Our  honest  ltapin  is 
sadly  perplexed  to  account  for  such  contrary 
proceedings;  for  while  he  candidly  confesses 
that  Charles  was  not  *■  popishly  affected,”  yet 
during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  his  reign  he 
not  only  screened  the  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  rigours  of  the  law,  but  even  counte- 
nanced them  by  confiding  to  their  care  some 
of  tho  most  important  offices, — as  those  of 
Privy-Councillors,  Secretaries  of  Stale,  and 
Lords  Lieutenants  of  Counties.  The  opinions 
and  motives  of  conduct  of  this  monarch  may 
be  more  obvious  to  us  than  to  his  contempo- 
raries. Charles  unquestionably  had  often 
conciliated  his  numerous  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  dis- 
played their  inviolable  loyalty,  for  in  the  civil 
wars  that  loyalty  did  not  interfere  with  that 
creed  which  bound  them  to  their  foreign  so- 
vereign at  Rome.  The  King  and  his  minister 
fell  victims  to  the  vain  hope  of  amalgamating 
them  with  tho  great  body  of  the  Protestants. 
As  for  the  affair  of  these  priests,  Charles  well 
knew  that  they  wero  not  of  that  class  which 
had  terrified  his  father  as  well  as  Elizabeth; 
they  were  not  gunpowder  traitors,  poisoners 
of  saddles,  or  rapier  men  who  were  to  fall  on 
the  beefeaters  ; some  were  bookmen,  who 
had  engaged  their  inkstands  in  the  cause 
which  the  monarch  was  so  desirous  to  main- 
tain. He  knew  them  to  be  zealots,  who  at 
least  suffered  for  conscience  sake  ; many 

(I)  I find  a memorandum,  that  on  this  occasion, 
in  the  Lords,  the  Bishops  withdrew  themselves  be- 
fore the  voting  of  the  question,  it  being  in  agiiatiouc 
coast!  satifjuinis.  On  ttiis  principle,  the  Inquisition 
barn  men.  that  they  may  not  Hhed  blood.  Had  the 
Bishops  betrayed  this  humanity  in  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, they  would  have  shown  to  the  world  that  they 
did  not  resemble  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  the 
story  of  the  seven  priests  I drew  from  Kalson,  it., 


were  condemned  merely  for  having  taken 
priest’s  orders,  though  living  obscurely  as  tho 
disguised  dependents  of  some  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  family.  Could  he,  divesting  himself 
of  the  Iruo  dignity  of  a sovereign,  and  of  that 
intelligence  which  the  office  of  sovereignty 
should  include,  run  with  the  clamours  of  a 
party  and  the  illusions  of  the  people  TCharlos 
could  not  have  imagined  that  the  common 
weal  was  to  be  preserved  by  a hecatomb  of 
miserable  priests.  Much  we  grant  to  the  panic 
of  those  unhappy  limes,  and  more  to  the  pas- 
sions ; but  can  we  entertain  a doubt  that  tho 
merciless  persecutions  of  these  priests  was 
one  of  the  stalking-horses  of  party  ? 

I cannot  quit  this  subject  without  pausing 
on  one  of  tile  most  pathetic  incidents  in  this 
history  of  human  nature — the  situation  and 
the  feelings  of  those  most  miserable  men,  the 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  How  many  inevitable 
crimes,  and  how  many  untold  sufferings, 
never  appear  in  the  history  of  a people  ! 

One  of  the  Capuchins  who  attended  on 
Henrietta  has  left  a memoir,  which  affords  us 
the  secret  history  of  that  devoted  party.  Pere 
Gamache  writes  with  the  simplicity  of  a child, 
and  he  convinces  me  of  his  sincerity,  even 
when  he  describes  some  miracles  which  he 
himself  witnessed.  He  perpetually  reiterates 
that  there  can  be  no  other  religion  than  the 
Catholic  Aposlolicaland  Roman  ; it  is  tho  true 
religion, founded  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  was  the 
only  one  in  which  a mortal  soul  could  be 
saved. 

It  appears  that,  by  “ the  solid  reasons  ” 
which  his  great  genius  could  enforce,  P6ro 
Gamache  was  very  adroit  in  converting  young 
ladies  and  old  gentlemen.  He  exults  in  the 
martyrdoms  which  he  certainly  witnessed  in 
England,  under  “ the  detostable  Parliament.” 

Tho  pursuivants,  who  were  employed  to 
hunt  out  Romanists,  he  describes  generally  as 
persons  of  an  infamous  character  ; the  greater 
number  consisting  of  apostates,  whose  inti- 
macy with  the  haunts  and  customs  of  their 
former  associates  assisted  their  pursuits. 
They  had  free  entrance  into  the  houses  of  Ro- 
manists at  all  hours,  and  priest-catching  be- 
came actually  a wicked  trade,  in  which  they 

73S— 740.  I wished  to  confront  his  statement  with 
Hushwortli ; but,  to  my  surprise,  1 And  no  notice  of 
the  conferences  of  the  Houses  about  hanging  these 
seven  priests.  Did  Bush  worth  judge  that  this  piece 
of  history  would  be  little  honourable  to  the  wisdom 
or  the  humanity  of  the  popular  party  ? The  omis- 
sion must  have  been  voluntary.  and  impeaches  his 
integrity. 
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laid  traps  and  directed  decoys  to  inveigle 
their  victims.  These  pursuivants  resembled 
the  worst  class  of  Bow-street  runners,  if  it  be 
true  that  some  of  them  verify  an  old  proverb. 
These  Englishmen  wore  dragged  to  prison, 
and  on  the  mere  conviction  of  being  priests, 
cither  by  their  own  confession,  or  the  deposi- 
tion of  witnesses,  these  helpless  beings,  whose 
profession  the  Government  bad  made  a slate- 
crime,  passed  from  the  prison  to  the  gallows. 

The  Capuchins,  who  still  rnmained  in  Eng- 
land, after  tho  departure  of  Henrietta,  await- 
ing her  return,  now  disguised  in  their  per- 
sons, for  their  boards  would  have  been  in 
their  way,  by  bribing  the  jailors,  wore  admit- 
ted to  visit  the  condomned  priests,  and  offer 
their  spiritual  aid;  and  ns  the  matter  was 
understood,  the  jailor's  Protestantism  melting 
away  in  his  hand,  he  would  lock  them  all 
night  in  the  cells,  and  thus  secure  the  impri- 
soned the  rites  of  their  religion. 

The  priests  said  the  mass,  received  the  com 
fessions,  distributed  the  adorable  sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist,  and  received  from  tho  hands 
of  those  who  in  a few  hours  were  to  be  saints, 
images  bearing  some  signature  from  their 
blessed  hands,  and  relics  which  the  Roman- 
ists would  collect  with  avidity.  Such  were 
the  Vigils  of  Martyrdom! 

“ These  faithful  and  generous  warrim-s  of 
God,”  exclaims  Pore  Gamache.  “ issued  from 
the  prison-gate  to  their  glory."  At  the  tree, 
some  disguised  priest  would  insinuate  himself 
among  the  crowd  to  grant  absolution  to  the 
condemned  man  ; it  was  done  by  a secret  sign 
agreed  on,  cither  by  holding  down  the  head 
or  lifting  tho  arms,  but  if  the  disguised  Ca- 
puchin, in  the  fervour  of  Ins  act,  should  have 
betrayed  himself,  the  barbarous  erv  from  the 
mob,  of  “ Priost ! Priest  1”  was  a fatal  signal 
that  immediate  disappearance  could  alone 
savo  his  life. 

Some  of  these  priests  rejoiced  when  they 
listened  to  their  barbarous  scnlenco — it  se- 
cured them  the  martyrdom  they  aspired  to. 
There  were  others  who  loved  life,  without 
yielding  up  their  religious  faith.  Gamache 
one  night  nailed  on  live  condemned  priests. 
One  was  more  sullen  than  the  others ; he 

,1)  Although  I give  more  credit  to  Pure  Gamaclics 
Memoirs  than  some  of  my  readers  will  Incline  to,  1 
must  at  the  same  lime  observe,  that  his  reelings  are 
so  perfect  y papistical  that  they  si  limes  deeply 
imbue,  and  give  a false  colour  10  his  style,  twill 
not  think  that  the.  Capuchin  was  capable  of  invent- 
ing stories,  hut  that  he  told  them  to  great  advan- 
tage for  his  own  cause.  In  the  present  anecdole  he 
lays,  that  the  sheriff  offered  the  priest,  in  ease  of 


hod  flattered  himself,  by  his  great  interest, 
that  he  should  be  saved,  but  the  King  at  that 
moment  could  not  exert  his  clemency,  and 
yielded  to  the  Parliament  these  five  priests. 
The  news  was  brought  to  the  sullen  priest 
that  he  must  die  in  the  morning.  At  that 
moment,  when  all  hope  failed,  a sudden 
change  look  place ; ho  was  now  as  desirous 
to  die  as  he  had  before  been  reluctant.  “It 
is  belter  for  me,”  ho  cried,  “ that  I perish  to- 
morrow in  the  cause  of  Jesus ! Fathers!  let 
us  rejoice  for  this  divine  favour  I”  The  sup- 
per was  before  them,  “Hold  1”  he  cried,  “ we 
will  rejoice !”  and  giving  money  to  the  atten- 
dants, lie  bid  them  go  and  fetch  some  Spanish 
wine,  lie  passed  the  supper-hour  in  innocent 
gaiety,  and  then  they  prayed  till  the  break  of 
morning,  and  he  died  with  the  same  courage 
as  the  others. 

One  of  these  priests,  by  an  ingenious  trick, 
resolved  to  give  a singular  testimony  of  his 
religious  faith  before  an  innumerable  multi- 
tude. “ This  generous  soldier  of  Jesus  ” on 
the  scaffold,  the  cord  already  about  his  neck, 
addressing  the  sheriff,  said, “Sir,  you  se.i  me 
condemned  to  death,  not  for  any  crime 
against  the  King  or  the  Slate,  but  simply  for 
having  said  mass,  and  being  a priest.  Death 
is  terrible  of  itself  even  for  the  most  resolute, 
— what  will  be  done  for  me  if  1 renounce  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  become  Protestant?” 
“ You  shall  he  saved  from  this  shameful  and 
bloody  death,  you  shall  have  life,  and  the 
means  of  living.”  This  offer  he  expected, 
and  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  turning  to 
the  people,  to  show  that  life  had  been  offered 
to  him,  and  that  he  now  rejected  it  for  his 
religion.  The  sheriff,  provoked,  ordered  im- 
mediate execution,  but  the  Romanists  re- 
joiced, and  sonic  Protestants  were  touched  by 
pity — it  is  well  that  Pere  Gamache  did  not 
add  that  they  were  all  converted.  (1) 

To  the  Catholic,  the  deaths  of  these  priests 
were  so  many  martyrdoms,  and,  deeming 
them  such,  they  used  every  means  and  spared 
no  cost  to  procure  some  of  their  remains,  as 
tlie  most  precious  and  authentic  relics.  To 
dip  some  memorial  in  their  blood, — to  snatrh 
a heart  still  beating  with  life  from  the  flame, 

his  abjuring  bit  popery,  that  lie  should  lie  recom- 
pensed de  qurlquc  opulent  lu'nipce.  Now  it  is  not 
probable  that  a Roman  Catholic,  with  a rope  about 
tiis  neck,  abjuring  his  creed  for  his  life,  could  ever 
be  trusted  with  any  church  preferment,  and  there- 
fore Pere  Gamache  must  here,  and  elsewhere,  tic 
charged  with  a little  pious  fraud,  aqd  twisting  facts, 
which  arc  true  in  themselves,  to  Ids  own  particular 
purpose,  which  makes  lliem  false. 
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— to  preserve  the  dismembered  limb  of  a vic- 
tim,— were  objects  which  the  Romanists  had 
at  heart,  and  which  it  appears  were  often  sup- 
plied by  the  avarice  of  the  executioner.  The 
pious  ambassador  of  Portugal  was  desirous  of 
procuring  the  head  of  one  of  these  priests — 
this  was  a most  difficult  acquisition,  for  the 
heads  were  always  placed  on  spikes  over  Lon- 
don Bridge,  all  counted  and  out  of  reach.  The 
ambassador,  however,  sent  for  the  execu- 
tioner, and  offered  a large  sum  for  a particu- 
lar head,  and  paid  him  half  the  money  down. 
Ketch,  if  he  took  one  head,  found  it  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  place  another,  to  prevent  any 
inquiry.  He  hit  on  an  expedient  worthy  of 
himself.  At  night  ho  opened  a fresh  grave, 
cut  off  the  head  of  his  neighbour,  and,  climb- 
ing to  the  top  over  the  bridge,  succeeded  in 
spiking  the  Protestant’s  head  and  carrying 
off  the  martyr’s,  but  in  his  trepidation  he  frac- 
tured a limb,  and,  just  escaping  from  the 
Thames,  carried  the  remembrance  of  con- 
verting a Protestant's  head  into  a Papist's  to 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Such  were  these  fated  priests,  and  such  the 
adoration  of  the  Romanists  1 

In  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom 
we  have  persecuted— but  our  persecutions  at 
least  have  been  in  detail.  A principle  more 
terrific  is  the  eternal  reproach  of  the  Roman- 
ist, the  massacre— the auto-da-fe— the  expul- 
sion of  a whole  people  of  fellow-citizens — 
these  are  written  in  blood,  in  the  histories  of 
Italy,  of  France,  and  of  Spain.  Centuries  of 
persecution  have  passed  over,  yct,ofall  men, 
the  religious  are  least  reconciled  to  one  an- 
other 1 We  must  not  look  in  tho  Gospel  for 
the  cause — it  is  among  themselves. 

To  return  to  our  original  subject.  The 
other  critical  difficulty  of  our  sovereign  arose 
out  of  the  stale-reasons  which  often  inter- 
fered with  a rash  compliance  with  the  reite- 
rated petitions  of  Parliament  against  the  Ro- 
manists. At  every  proclamation  which  our 
Government  Issued  against  this  unhappy  race, 
at  the  instigation  of  their  alarmed  and  jealous 
Protestants,  remonstrances  were  renewed  by 
the  great  European  powers;  retaliation  was 
provoked,  and  one  frequent  cause  of  relaxing 
the  severity  of  our  penal  code  was  the  desire 
to  abato  that  spirit  of  persecution  which 
Rome  busily  revived  against  the  Continental 
Reformed.  Tho  emancipation  of  the  British 
Romanists  was  one  of  the  great  slate-interests 
of  Prance  and  Spain.  It  always  formed  one 
of  the  chief  articles  in  their  treaties,  and  was 
the  subject  of  the  incessant  representations  of 


thoir  rosident  ambassadors.  Whenever  James 
the  First  had  to  propitiate  the  foreign  powers, 
a habit  which  his  pacific  system  too  often  in- 
dulged, a conciliatory  style  towards  the  Ca- 
tholics was  held  out  to  his  Parliament,  which 
was  sure  to  revive  the  dread  response  of  “ the 
alarming  growth  of  the  Austrian  power,  and 
tho  state  of  our  poor  oppressed  brethren 
abroad.”  To  further  the  projected  alliances 
with  Spain,  and  afterwards  with  France,  the 
execution  of  tho  penal  laws  against  the  Ro- 
manists was  suspended  ; but  Fuller  describes 
the  popular  uneasiness  in  his  own  manner. 
“The  people  suspected  that  if  the  treaties 
took  effect,  more  water  of  the  Tiber  than  of 
the  Thames  would  run  down  London  Bridge.” 
It  is  to  these  cabinet  measures  which  Janies 
alluded  in  one  of  his  later  speeches.  “ It  is 
true,  that  at  times,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
myself,  I did  not  so  fully  put  the  laws  in  exe- 
cution, but  did  wink  and  connive  at  some 
things  that  might  have  hindered  more  weighty 
affairs.”  Charles  also  assigned  the  reason  of 
his  lenient  conduct  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
when  his  third  Parliament  seemed  in  dread 
of  the  designs  of  Popery.  “ It  had  been  with 
the  hope  that  foreign  Princes  would  have  used 
the  like  moderation  towards  the  Protestants, 
but,  not  finding  the  fruits  of  it,  he  was  now 
resolved  to  add  some  farther  severity  to  what 
the  petition  desired.”  A statesman-like  an- 
swer! The  King  could  not  contend  with  the 
voico  of  the  people,  but, in  yielding  to  it,  he 
gave  this  public  warning  to  foreign  powers, 
of  the  necessity  of  a reciprocal  forbearance. 

Foreign  Cabinets  imagined  that  it  only  de- 
pended on  the  will  of  the  English  monarch  to 
grant  an  open  toleration  to  his  Catholics; 
and  therefore  the  repugnance  which  James 
and  Charles  showed  to  put  forth  an  open  de- 
claration in  their  favour,  at  the  very  time 
they  consented  to  a suspension  of  tho  penal 
laws,  argued  to  them  an  uncertain  grant,  and 
seemed  a gross  duplicity.  And  whenever  it 
happened,  as  it  frequently  occurred,  that  the 
temporary  quiet  which  the  Catholics  enjoyed 
roused  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  Parlia- 
ment, too  often  operating  on  these  panics, 
called  out  for  the  severe  execution  of  the  pe- 
nal laws  against  the  Catholics,  the  English 
sovereign  was  denounced  by  France,  and 
Spain,  and  Italy,  for  disingenuousness  and 
perfidy.  James  always  assured  the  foreign 
ambassadors  that  he  could  only  grant  a con- 
nivance, but  not  an  open  toleration,  to  his 
Catholic  subjects. 

These  critical  difficulties  were  perpetually 
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recurring.  The  secret  though  slight  inter- 
course which  Charles  held  with  Rome  diffus- 
ed a terror  through  the  nation  ; yet  we  may 
now  learn  that  on  his  side  the  sole  objects  of 
that  intercourse  were  the  restitution  of  the 
Palatinate  — and  perpetual  projects  to  alle- 
viate the  stale  of  his  own  Homan  Catholic 
subjects,  and  secure  his  royal  supremacy,  by 
passing  over  in  silence  his  ecclesiastical.  The 
administration  of  his  minister,  Laud,  was,  on 
the  same  principle,  to  melt  two  opposite  faiths 
into  one,  by  a reunion  of  the  churches  ; and 
thus  to  reconcile  contraries,  which  attempt 
ended  so  fatally. 

Yet  the  popular  error  run,  that  the  Protes- 
tant cause  had  been  utterly  abandoned  ; and 
those  popular  panics  a party  knew  well  how 
to  direct  for  their  own  purposes.  The  pre- 
judices against  Charles  for  his  connivance  of 
Popery  proved  fatal  to  him  in  many  of  the 
most  critical  periods  of  his  reign.  The  Queen’s 
“ idolatry”  was  always  a lively  reveil , for 
the  Royalists  were  as  jealous  of  the  King  in 
this  respect  as  the  Parliamentarians  and  the 
Puritans. 

Alone,  in  the  midst  of  violence  and  war, 
after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Naseby,  Charles 
resolved,  in  despair,  to  engage  the  Irish  Ro- 
manists. Their  forces  cast  into  tho  scales  of 
fortune  might  have  turned  them.  But  in  this 
attempt  Charles  placed  himself  in  a dilemma. 
To  have  done  this  openly  would  have  struck 
with  jealousies  and  terrors  his  Protestant 
people,  and  his  having  done  it  secretly  has 
countenanced  an  opinion  with  some  that 
Charles  would  have  sacrificed  the  religion 
and  constitution  of  his  country.  His  success 
would  have  been  pronounced  a coup  d'ilat ; 
his  ill-fortune  has  cast  on  him  tho  odium  of  a 
duplicity  of  conduct  into  which  his  hard  fate 
too  often  hurried  him.  This  frequent  con- 
tradiction in  the  conduct  of  the  English  sove- 
reigns has  seemed  inexplicable  both  to  their 
apologists  and  their  censurers.  Mr.  Brodie, 
observing  on  Charles  the  First’s  “ insincere 
dealing  in  regard  to  recusants,”  which  ho 
tells  us,  “oven  his  apologists  admit,”  can- 
not account  for  “ the  line  of  policy  which  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  pursued,  when  they 
endeavoured  to  alarm  Parliament  by  tho  au- 
dacious proceedings  of  Jesuits.”  (1)  In  the 
one  case  the  King  protected  these  unhappy 
Romanists,  the  recusants,  from  the  fury  of 
the  popular  prejudices  as  long  as  ho  could  ; 
and  in  the  other  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice 

(t)  Brodie,  it.,  17* 


them  to  the  popular  feeling,  to  obtain  sup- 
plies from  the  Commons. 

This  is  the  true  picture  of  the  complicated 
slate  in  which  James  and  Charles  were  in- 
volved between  the  jarring  interests  of  their 
Komanists  and  their  Protestants. 

The  subject  before  us  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  position  of  other  monarchsand  ministers 
abroad,  since  the  Reformation  ; and  we  shall 
invariably  find  that  the  people  so  little  com- 
prehended their  designs,  that  these  eminent 
personages  have  incurred  the  same  public 
censure,  though,  in  fact,  they  were  devoting 
themselves  to  the  public  cause. 

Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  a genius  born 
for  empire,  himself  a Protestant  monarch, 
doomed  to  rule  over  a Roman  Catholic  nation, 
could  see  no  stability  in  his  government,  if 
he  persisted  in  protesting  against  the  autho- 
rity of  Papal  Rome ; his  state-policy  cut  the 
gordian  knot  of  theological  politics,  and  with 
equal  fortitude  and  prudence  he  bent  to  hu- 
man circumstances.  The  one  was  sacrificed 
to  the  many.  Hut  the  hand  which  subscribed 
a public  profession  of  Popery  at  the  samo 
time  signed  the  benevolent  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  conferred  toleration  on  his  oppressed 
Protestants.  But  Henry  has  incurred  the 
usual  odium  of  apostasy  from  the  Protestants 
he  loved  1 Cardinal  Richelieu  found  himself 
much  in  the  same  predicament,  and,  by  act- 
ing in  the  same  manner,  drew  on  himself  the 
odium  of  his  own  Romanists.  The  Cardinal, 
having  granted  a peace  to  the  Huguenots, 
was  instantly  assailed  by  his  enemies  as  a 
man  of  no  religion.  Libels  were  showered 
on  him  from  every  part  of  Roman  Catholic 
Europe.  He  was  called  “ the  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochelle;  the  Patriarch  of  Atheists;  the 
Pope  of  the  Calvinists.”  He  felt  these  asper- 
sions sensibly,  and  the  burning  of  these  libels 
did  not  suppress  them.  Yet  certainly  it  was 
not  any  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  of  Pa- 
pistry which  had  induced  this  subtile  Cardi- 
nal to  treat  heretics  with  forbearance;  his 
secret  intention  was  far  opposite  to  what  ap- 
peared, and  it  was  not  necessary  to  inform 
the  Huguenots  that  he  had  only  deceived 
them.  After  1628,  no  one  accused  Richelieu 
of  tolerating  heretics.  “ He  never  discovered 
more  ability  as  a statesman,”  observed  Le 
Clerc,  “ than  at  the  moment  his  conduct  suf- 
fered such  popular  censure,”  and  which  cen- 
sure came  from  those  for  whose  cause  he 
acted. 

In  the  great  intercourse  of  European  na- 
tions, politicians  seem  doomed  to  act  by  in- 
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direct  means.  An  open  avowal  of  the  real 
purpose  of  the  negotiator  would  close  at  once 
all  negotiation ; for  such  complicate  and  dash- 
ing interests  can  only  be  accorded  by  the 
tediousness  of  mutual  accommodation.  In  the 
most  successful  negotia.'ion,  the  most  active 
genius  has  only  gained  the  most  he  could, 
and  yielded  the  least  he  was  forced  to.  Hence 
those  dark  and  intricate  practices  of  stale- 
policy,  state-secrecy,  and  stale-craft;  sub- 
terfuges, expedients,  connivances,  and  the 
juggle  of  deceptious  treaties.  Wo  may  smile 
at  the  mystifying  style  of  James  the  First, 
but  it  veils  a dark  truth — 4i  You  must  not  dip 
too  deep  in  what  kings  reserve  among  them- 
selves, among  the  arcana  imperii .”  Ho  al- 
luded to  those  dilemmas  whose  horns  transfix 
both  the  sovereign  and  the  people. 

And  this  unhappy  result  must  happen,  that 
often,  while  the  statesman  is  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  obtaining  the  objects  of  popular  in- 
terest, by  means  which  appear  quite  contrary 
to  their  purpose,— like  James  and  Charles, 
and  Henry  and  Richelieu,— he  is  suspected 
and  condemned.  Y'et  who  but  the  statesman 
in  office  can  know  the  secrets  of  Cabinets? 
the  humours  of  the  influential  persons— the 
projects  of  the  moment— the  divided  interests, 
the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  parlies? 
These  can  never  reach  the  people  at  large, 
and  may  not  always  be  comprehended,  even 
by  their  representatives. 

Such  are  the  cabals  of  statesmen  ! In  ac- 
cording incongruous  interests,  and  with  all 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature  about  them, 
a more  open  conduct  on  their  part  seems 
hopeloss.  The  perfectibility  of  politics  must 
be  deferred  to  the  day  of  the  perfectibility  of 
man  ; a millenai  ian  politician  would  be  a very 
romantic  historian. 

The  critical  and  variable  situation  of  our 

(I)  Giannone  was  betrayed,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  solitude.  The  occasion  of  his  llight  from 
the  realms  whose  history  he  had  composed  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Papal  Government.  On  the  llrst 
publication,  the  ecclesiastics  practised  every  art 
of  calumny  to  kindle  the  hatred  of  the  populace 
against  Giannone,  who  soon  discovered  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  walk  in  safety  the  streets  of  Naples, 
I translate  his  words.  “They  invented  a diabolical 
rumour  that  I bad  denied  the  evident  periodical  mi- 
racle of  the  prodigious  liquefaction  of  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius.”  The  rumour  was  followed  by  a 
menace  that  should  the  blood  of  the  Saint,  on  the 
approaching  day,  he  obdurate,  and  the  miracle 
cease,  the  people  would  now  know  to  whom  they 
were  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  their  celestial  patron. 
Giannone  was  advised  by  his  friends  not  lo  stand 
the  trial. 

Ily  the  slyle  of  his  narrative,  it  would  seem  as  if 


sovereigns,  in  regard  to  their  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  long  formed  a political  phenomenon 
which  perplexed  contemporaries,  and  has 
puzzled  historians.  It  occasioned  the  English 
monarch,  as  we  have  shown,  sometimes  to 
excite  tho  clamours  of  his  own  people,  and 
sometimes  the  murmurs  of  foreign  Cabinets, 
and  has  caused  an  apparent  contradiction  in 
the  professions  and  the  acts  of  the  sovereign. 
The  mysterious  motivos  and  tho  involved 
principles  which  led  to  this  paradoxical  re- 
sult could  nol  have  escaped  the  scrutiny  of 
our  historians,  had  they  written  with  less 
partiality,  and  with  far  more  philosophical 
investigation  ; in  a word,  had  they  dared  lo 
look  upwards  to  the  fair  countenance  of  Truth, 
which  all  parties  have  so  often  veiled. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Genius  of  the  Papacy. 

It  was  a single  blow,  I repeat,  which  for 
ever  separated  our  fellow-countrymen  among 
themselves,  but  the  stroke  was  nol  human  ! 
The  supernatural  royalty  of  the  Papacy  was 
an  invisible  dominion  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  a human  hand. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  student 
of  modern  history  should  form  some  notion 
of  the  genius  of  the  Papacy,  if  he  would  com- 
prehend the  astonishing  effects  of  that  ano- 
malous power  which  startle  us  in  the  sobriety  . 
of  history. 

No  philosophical  genius  has  yet  composed 
the  vast  history  of  the  Papacy.  The  elaborate 
researches  of  Giannone  in  his  Isloria  del  ' 
regno  di  Napoli  will  provide  the  curious  in- 
quirer with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Consiiiulion,  should  his  curio- 
sity not  weary  in  accompanying  the  erudite  / 
Jurisconsult  through  his  five  discursive 
quartos.  (1)  We  would  nol  draw  our  waters 

the  historian  by  no  means  denied  the  miracle.  In- 
deed, when  at  Geneva,  he  professed  the  ltoman  Ca- 
tholic faith  ; and  it  was  to  perform  the  Papistical 
rites  more  publicly  that  he  was  Inveigled  by  a Pied- 
montese officer,  an  agent  of  Home,  lo  the  Paschal 
communion  in  an  Italian  village;  thisMouton  finally 
conducted  the  credulous  historian  to  his  dungeon. 
Giannone,  hostile  to  the  Popes,  was  not  so  to  Pa- 
pistry. He  hi  tier  ly  censures  our  Henry  the  Eighth 
for  usurping  the  supremacy  in  the  Anglican  Church; 
hut  the  deformity  of  this  error  was  much  greater, 
he  says,  when  Elizabeth  ascended  the  throne;  and 
contemptuously  adds,  “Ti»<n,  for  the  first  lime,  a 
woman  bore  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  Church,— an 
event  which  offered  to  the  universe  the  ridiculous 
scene  of  a spiritual  sovereignty  degraded  (o  the  dis- 
taff.” I fear  we  must  despair  of  finding  a philo- 
sopher in  a Roman  Catholic. 
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from  Iho  troubled  streams  of  the  early  Pro- 
testants; tho  amiable  Huguenot  Plessis  do 
Mornav,  (1)  and  tho  vindictive  Calvinist  Ju- 
ricu ; (2)  nor  from  (hat  heap  of  works  which 
were  thrown  out  in  heat  and  passion.  The 
tribunal  of  posterity  admits  not  suffering 
witnesses  to  sit  among  Iho  jury,  or  decree 
with  the  judge.  One  glorious  fragment  in- 
deed, long  suppressed  from  tho  world,  recon- 
secrated by  genius — and  it  comes,  too,  from 
Rome  it'elf  I The  indignant  and  Protestant 
spirit  of  tho  grave  historian  of  Italy  broke 
forth,  till,  startled  by  the  force  and  multitude 
of  his  own  truths,  he  apologises  for  his  noble 
ardour — il  dolore  giustissimo  del  dannn  pub- 
lico, m'aveva  piu  ardenlamenle,  che  non 
coaviene  alia  lege  dell'  htoria  traportalo  (3) 
—as  if  history  had  laws  to  suppress  the  emo- 
tions which  it  would  inspire  I The  error  was 
not  in  Guicciardini,  but  in  human  weakness  ; 
in  that  Roman  Catholicism,  which  stands 
confused  between  what  it  deems  sacred  and 
knows  to  be  criminal.  The  Papistical  nephew 
who  suppressed  the  passage  may  claim  our 
pardon  and  our  gratitude  for  the  conscien- 
tkmsimpulse  which  prevented  ilsannihilation. 

Concealed  among  polemical  disquisitions 
or  traced  by  the  curious  idleness  of  more  an- 
tiquaries, we  have  still  to  explore  into  the 
secret  principles,  by  which  a power  more 
than  human  lias  arisen  among  mankind. 
The  philosophical  inquirer  will  not  limit  his 
researches  by  simple  dates,  for  dates,  which 
commemorate  events,  furnish  no  discovery 
of  their  causes.  The  principle  of  actions  often 
lies  remote  from  the  acts  themselves;  nor 
must  wo,  in  the  novelty  of  a name,  lose  tho 
recollection  of  tho  antiquity  of  tho  thing. 
The  genius  of  the  Papacy  existed  before  there 
were  Popes.  On  this  critical  principle  of  his- 
torical investigation,  the  future  historian  of 
tho  Papacy  may  yet  detect,  how  the  religion 
of  modern  Rome  has  disguised  Polytheism, 
and  mimicked  Judaism. 

(I)  In  his  Uystertum  Inlquilatis.  seu  Historia  Pa- 
pains, etc.  This  pure  and  noble  spirit  Voltaire 
paints  as  the  most  delightful  of  men  : — 

Censeur  des  courtlsans,  mais  a .a  cour  aimO; 
tier  ennemi  de  Rome,  et  de  Rome  estlmh. 

Were  this  so,  it  would  do  greathonour  to  Rome ; for 
Rornajr  labours  to  demonstrate  that  his  Holiness  is 
the  Antichrist ; however,  as  one  sobriquet  is  as  valid 
as  another,  the  Romanists  cal)  Mornav  “The  Pope 
il  the  Huguenots ” 

2 llistoire  du  Calvinisme  et  cellc  du  papisme 
raises  en  parallCle,  2 vols.  4to,  abounds  with  curious 
matters,  but  their  correctness  sometimes  lias  been 
impeached.  It  fs  a voluminous  answer  to  Father 
Raimbourg’s  History  ofCalvinism.  Bayletookupthe 
subject,  and  proved  to  be  the  greater  favourite  with 


We  can  hardly  recognise  the  mystical 
Being  whose  grow Ih  shadowed  Iheeaith  by 
an  universal  dominion,  when  we  would  traco 
him  through  the  obscurity  and  neglect  of  the 
first  cenlunes  of  his  existence.  The  pastor  of 
Rome  with  his  flock,  often  suppliants,  even 
to  Pagans,  fora  precarious  aid,  claimed  but  a 
portion  of  the  common  alms  devoted  to  tho 
poor,  or  piously  collected  for  tho  building  of 
a church.  As  yet  was  there  no  pride  of  su- 
premacy in  that  meek  bosom,  no  avarice  for 
Jewish  tithes,  no  longing  for  l.evitical  first- 
fruits.  Pasce  or es  meas,  was  the  apostolical 
command,  and  the  humble  Presbyter  or  Bi- 
shop knew  only  to  obey.  The  sole  vestige  of 
his  poverty  is  retained  in  the  title  prefixed  to 
his  Bulla  and  his  Breves,  of  “ The  Servant  of 
tho  Servants  of  God  but,  in  the  Ceremo- 
niale  Pontificate,  we  find  his  truer  style,  for 
there  the  liarred  Pope  rules  “ the  Lord  of 
Lords,  and  tho  King  of  Kings.” 

At  length,  when  the  Episcopal  jurisdiction 
grew  stronger  in  the  mental  darkness  of 
Europe,  in  those  ages  when  even  the  chief- 
tains of  nations  might  be  classed  among  the 
meanest  of  their  own  hordes,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  been  divinely 
instituted  by  Jesus,  in  the  person  of  the  first 
Bishop,  whom  they  asserted  to  have  been  the 
apostle  Peter.  When  men  were  familiarised 
with  miracles,  and  a Pope  was  elected  among 
his  rival  candidates,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a dove  resting  on  his  head,  it  was  hardly 
accounted  miraculous,  that  a mortal  Bishop 
should  bo  the  Vicegerent  of  Heaven.  Certain 
■it  is,. that  the  West  received  what  the  East 
rejected.  In  tho  possession  of  the  invisible 
world,  the  usurper  became  irresistible  on 
earth— and  a mortal  omnipotence  was  found- 
ed on  a pun,  a proverb,  and  a metaphor,  and 
authenticated  by  a legend  and  a forgery.. (4) 
The  Papa  became  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and 
was  saluted  as  God  1 It  is  scarcely  credible, 
but  it  rests  on  multiplied  authorities,  that 

the  public.  Jurieu,  who  was  no  halfhater,  and  the 
friend  ofBayle,  never  forgave  his  Iricnd  his  eminent 
success;  and  the  morlifled  controversialist,  irascible 
and  visionary  as  he  was,  finished  by  hating  the  phi- 
losopher as  well  as  the  Pope. 

(3)  Guicciardini,  lib.  iv  — towards  the  close.  The 
reader  must  not  took  f.-r  it  in  the  contents  append- 
ed to  each  book,  which  were  probably  taken  from 
the  original  edition,  in  which  it  was  cautiously 
omitted.  Tlie  authentic  passage,  recovered  from 
the  autograph  of  the  author,  after  having  been 
published  by  Protestant  collectors,  was  not  finally 
inserted  till  the  Florence  edition  of  I7T5  appeared 
under  the  imprint  of  Friburg.  The  MS.  Is  preserved 
in  the  Magliabecchian  Library. 

(a)  Blount— but  lie  was  a Roman  Catholic— might 
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the  papal  divine  institution  could  have  occa- 
sioned this  extreme  idolatry,  even  among  the 
barbarians  of  the  age  when  it  rose.  The 
Pope  has  been  held  as  44  Un  dio  in  ferra,” 
Giannone  affirms  in  his  44  Profession  of 
Faith,”  p.  12.  The  Canonists  have  impious- 
ly called  his  Holiness,  Dominus  n osier  Deus 
Papa— “Our  Lord  God  the  Pope.”(l)  The 
same  style  was  adopted  by  the  Council  of 
Lateran,  sess.  4th.  The  title  of  Pont.  Opt. 
Max.  is  common  on  papal  medals,  and  in 
dedications;  the  epithets  are  the  same  which 
are  given  to  the  Divinity.  There  is  a curious 
treatise  on  schism,  by  Cardinal  Zaberella, 
Archbishop  of  Florence,  where  he  declares, 
alluding  to  the  Popes,  whose  ambition  he 
wished  to  control  by  holding  frequent  coun- 
cils— Quod  omnia  possint  quicquid  liberet , 
etiam  illicita , el  tit  plus  quam  Deus,  p.  703. 
— “That  all  things  are  permitted  them,  even 
what  is  unlawful,  and  so  they  can  do  more 
than  God  himself.”  This  treatise  on  schism 
was  put  into  the  index,  and  has  been  fre- 
quently reprinted  by  Protestants.  It  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  some  of  the 
Canonists,  pretending  to  be  more  moderate 

have  placed  the  Papal  titles  to  their  fabulous  do- 
mains amon«  his** Jocular  tenures.” 

The  celestial  empire,  and  the  divine  institution  of 
the  Papacy,  are  founded  on  Matthew  xvi.,  <8,  t9. 
Our  translation  runs— *4  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon 
this  rock  I will  build  my  church;”  but,  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  the  name  Peter  has  the  equivocal  sig- 
nification of  stone.  In  the  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese, 
they  have  been  enabled  to  preserve  this  play  on 
words ; the  French  by  their  Pierre , the  Italians  by 
their  Pietro,  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  by  their 
Pedro.  By  converting  the  stone  into  a rock,  our 
version  gains  in  dignity  and  Protestantism,  but  tbe 
Pope’s  title,  dependent  on  the  Autonomasia,  has 
been  left  to  our  Catholic  neighbours. 

The  keys  of  the  Papacy,  and  their  terrific  conse- 
quences, were  furnished  by  a metaphor.  “I  will 
give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven; 
and  whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  Earth  shall  be 
bound  in  Heaven;  and  whatsoever  thou  shall  loose 
on  Earth  shall  be  loosed  in  Heaven.”  This  power 
the  Romanists  apply  solely  to  the  Apostle  Peter,  and 
hence  derive  the  Papal  dispensing  powers.  Some 
Protestants  have  inferred  that  this  power  was  equally 
conferred  on  all  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  it  was  solely  addressed  to  Peter.  Bishop 
Horsley  at  once  concedes  the  point,  but  triumphant- 
ly asks  the  Romanist  to  provethal  Peter  had  ever  any 
successors. 

Their  purgatory,  that  new-found  land  in  the 
regions  of  Theology,  originates  in  a proverbial  ex- 
pression in  the  1st  of  Corinthians  Hi.,  13, 15.  To  save 
their  ow  n “ stubble”  from  the  “ fires,”  the  Pope  cle- 
mently levied  his  “ indulgences”  and  his  “ masses” 
pro  reiiemptlone  animarum • 

To  make  Peter  confer  the  succession  of  the  Roman 
See  in  bis  own  right,  it  was  necessary  to  conduct 


on  the  divine  person,  have  been  more  con- 
fused. These  assert  Papa  nec  Deus  est  nec 
homo  ; ted  neuter  est  inter  ulrumque.  44  The 
Pope  is  neither  God  nor  man,  but  neuter, 
partaking  of  both  natures.”  In  books  printed 
at  the  Vatican,  its  master  has  been  impe- 
riously styled  44  the  Vice-God.”  Constantine, 
it  seems,  actually  saluted  the  Pope  as  God  l 
Such  a revolting  piece  of  idolatry  has  been 
solemnly  alleged  as  an  authority  for  the  di- 
vine honours  conferred  on  the  pretended  suc- 
cessor of  Peter.  But  was  Constantine  a Chris- 
tian ? On  this  perverse  association  of  ideas, 
which  some  of  the  advocates  for  Popery  have 
joined  together,  of  a God  in  Heaven,  and  a 
vice-God  on  Earth,  Warburton  has  observed, 
that  they  accuse  those  who  deny  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Tiara,  of  a direct  tendency  to 
Atheism. 

In  this  divine  institution  of  tho  Roman 
Bishop,  in  this  immediate  connection  with 
the  Supreme  Being,— wo  behold  the  ie-insti- 
tution  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  and  earth  is 
again  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  a 44  king- 
dom of  priests.”  The  consequence  of  this 
impious  but  successful  mockery  appears  in 

the  Missionary  there.  The  Scriptural  authority  not 
furnishing  any  evidence,  a Romanist  desperately 
asserts  that  Peter's  epistle,  dated  from  Babylon , was 
written  at  Home,  in  hisreply  to  our  learned  Pearson. 
The  adventures  of  Peter  at  Home  may  prove  their 
own  authenticity,  where  Simon  Magus  challenged 
Peter  to  fly,  and  broke  his  own  legs  to  show  be 
could  not  himself. 

Even  a Romanist  acknowledges— 

An  Petrus  fuerit  Roma:  sub  judice  lis  est. 

The  Ecclesiastical  forgeries  of  Rome  arc  too  nu- 
merous to  specify,  beginning  with  the  fabulous  do- 
nation orCunstantinc.  The  pretended  original  is 
preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Du  Plessis  Mornay  tells 
us,  that  the  scribe  has  ventured  to  add  at  the  eud 
this  strange  paragraph  -.—Quam  fabulam  iongi  tem- 
poris  mendacia  finxit.  Mornay’s  Vysterium  iniqui- 
tous, p.  35.  As  1 have  not  seen  the  Instrument, 
1 almost  doubt  Ibis  honest  confession. 

However,  Peter  the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  at  all 
events,  was  quite  a different  person  from  the  Bishop 
of  Rome;  even  Pope  Sylvester,  several  hundred 
years  after,  preferred  holding  his  title  from  the  Em- 
peror, rather  than  from  St.  Peter;  and  refused 
wearing  a golden  crown  as  not  fit  for  a religious 
head,  as  Platina  tells  us.  It  was  long  afterwards  that 
a Pope  placed  his  tool  on  the  neck  of  an  Emperor. 
These  are  the  materials  of  Papal  history. 

(I;  The  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Persons,  had  the 
ingenious  impudence  to  afilrm,  that  be  could  not 
find  any  such  expressions,  though  he  had  troubled 
himself  in  looking  after  them.  Foul  s,  who  has 
wrilt&i  un  extraordinary  folio  against  Hie  Roman- 
ists, supplied  him  with  a catalogue  of  ten  editions  of 
Paris  and  Leyden,  where  he  might  read  them. 
The  learned  Giannone,  however,  is  the  best  of  au- 
! thorities. 


OF  CHARLES 
what  is  at  once  the  object  and  the  foundation 
of  the  papistical  Empire.  Gifted  with  the  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  was  it  unreasonable  in 
the  Pope  to  demand,  or  in  the  people  to  yield, 
a passive  obedience  to  one  who  was  all— 
knowing  and  all-mighty  ? A despotism  was 
thus  established,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  rule  of  an  Eastern  monarch  was  the 
lightest  of  governments,  for  the  despotism  of 
modern  Borne  was  not  an  empire  only  over 
the  body,  but  also  over  the  mit.d.  Passive 
obedience  was  demanded  not  merely  from  the 
animal  man,  but  from  the  sensible  being. 
The  power  of  an  earthly  tyrant  is  transient, 
and  the  theatre  of  his  rule  is  limited  ; but  in 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter  mankind  beheld  a 
terrestrial  deity,  and  in  an  empire  half  divine 
and  half  human.  Heaven  might  be  lost  by  an 
Excommunication,  and  Earth  become  a desert 
by  an  Interdict. 

The  philosopher  will  pause  to  inquire  by 
what  miraculous  contrivance  the  neck  of  his 
fellow-creatures  was  so  nicely  lilted  to  this 
unparalleled  yoke— he  will  ask  by  what 
means  such  a degreo  of  mental  terror  could 
have  been  infused  into  the  minds  of  men 
without  the  aid  of  material  force.  It  is  here 
that  we  shall  detect  the  secret  principle  of 
the  Papal  Government.  The  very  power 
which  ventured  to  invoke  from  the  silence  of 
its  Jewish  tomb  the  severe  and  sacred  spirit 
of  the  abrogated  theocracy,  with  the  same 
wave  of  the  wand,  summoned  from  its  gay 
funereal  urn  the  wanton  genius  of  departed 
Paganism,  and  dared  to  combine  in  the  novel 
system  the  characteristics  of  both.  The 
Pope,  seated  on  his  eternal  throne,  smiled 
even  amidst  his  sublimity,  and  the  same 
power  that  founded  its  rule  on  eternal  terror 
established  its  empire  by  endless  indulgence. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  a combination  of  the 
supernatural  agency  of  (he  Judaic  Theocracy, 
and  the  seductive  ceremonies  of  ancient  Po- 
lytheism. Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  none 
resisted  the  enchantment?  Is  it  wonderful 
that  all  hurried  to  propitiate  and  prostrate 
themselves  before  that  power,  which  secured 
their  spiritual  existence,  while  it  indulged 
their  earthly  carnality  ? 

Such  was  the  Papacy  ! The  sacerdotal 
throne,  like  some  miraculous  vision,  hung 
amidst  the  triple  regions  of  Heaven,  of  Earth, 
and  of  Purgatory.  A bewildering  and  mys- 
tical fabric  of  curious  superstitions  was  Ihrown 
open  to  mankind.  What  they  touched  were 
shadows,  what  they  heard  were  fictions,  ma- 
gical illusions  of  a scenical  religion  from  the 
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Jubilee  to  the  Tenebros.  There  all  things 
were  made  holy, — their  bread,  their  water, 
their  beads,  and  their  bones;  these  were 
“the  love  tokens”  which  enchanted  the 
people's  affections — and  for  the  children  of 
society  they  had  their  shows,  and  their  festi- 
vals, and  rabbinical  romances  of  Si.  Dominic 
and  St.  Francis;  for  tho  imaginative,  a glory 
of  beatitude;  for  the  impassioned,  celestial 
loves  1 There  sat  the  judge  who  could  never 
be  judged,  changing  unrighteousness  into 
righteousness,  absolving,  dispensing,  indulg- 
ing, squaring  the  circle  and  rounding  the 
square.  To  him  alone  upon  this  earth  is 
permitted  to  prohibit  virtues,  which  then  be- 
come vices  ; or  to  consecrate  vices,  which 
then  become  virtues;  for  to  obey  his  com- 
mands is  the  greatest  of  virtues,  and  to  do 
what  he  forbids  is  the  greatest  of  crimes.  (1) 

Such  is  the  Pope  1 This  mystical  being 
kings  made  more  than  regal,  emperors  more 
than  imperial ; while  the  multitude,  like  the 
slaves  of  Ava,  cast  themselves  on  the  earth, 
nor  dared  to  lift  their  eyes  on  the  human 
being  before  them.  The  awful  prostration  of 
tho  understanding  in  the  being  who  was  dis- 
tinguished as  ter  calholicut,  even  among 
minds  of  intellect  and  spirits  of  enterprise,  is 
one  of  the  most  mortifying  examples  of  self- 
degradation. The  victories  of  French  mon- 
archs  were  gained  for  the  Vicar  of  Christ, 
and  their  successors  still  pride  themselves  on 
the  cheap  reward  of  the  peerless  title  of 
“ The  Most  Christian  King.”  None  more 
willingly  surrendered  themselves  to  their  holy 
Father  than  the  wealthy  and  the  wicked. 
These  covered  the  land  with  abbeys  and 
priories,  chauntries  and  shrines,  gorgeously 
erected  ami  munificently  endowed,  for  the 
salvation  of  their  own  souls,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  their  ancestors.  The  charier  of  dona- 
tion. by  the  largeness  of  its  grant  “ to  God 
and  the  Church,”  often  attested  the  criminal 
votary.  Thus  the  empire  of  Papal  Chrislianity 
found  an  unfailing  growth  in  tho  crimes  and 
the  remorse  of  men,  and  even  in  the  refuse  of 
human  nature  it  could  inspire  heroes  and 
victims. 

Whether  the  triple  crown  denote,  as  the 
Pope’s  great  antiquary,  Angelo  Rocca,  tells 
us,  three  powers— the  imperial,  the  regal,, 
and  the  sacerdotal,  investing  the  sacred  per- 
sonage with  universal  authority  over  the 
globe ; or  whether,  as  some  explain,  it  be  the 
awful  emblem  of  his  three  mysterious  domi- 

(I)  See  the  language  of  Betlarmin.  Giannone 
Professlone  ii  Fede, p.  It. 
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nions,  certain  it  is,  that  his  Holiness  was  a 
human  being,  whose  likeness  never  had  been 
seen  on  this  earth,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
he  should  have  been  so  frequently  demon- 
strated to  bo  the  Antichrist. 

His  terrestrial  pride  was  viewed  on  the  day 
of  his  election.  Mounted  on  a white  palfrey, 
he  rode  under  a canopy  supported  by  Italian 
nobles  or  foreign  ambassadors,  and,  when 
emperors  and  kings  were  at  Rome,  an  em- 
peror was  to  hold  (he  golden  stirrup,  a king 
was  to  guide  the  silken  reins.  If  too  aged  to 
ride,  the  royal  personages  were  to  bear  him 
on  their  shoulders.  At  the  Popo’s  banquet, 
beneath  the  state  covered  with  cloth  of  gold, 
were  placed  his  plain  chair  and  table ; an 
emperor  was  permitted  to  sit  on  his  left  hand, 
but  a king  was  to  take  his  station  at  the 
lower  table  of  Cardinals.  Who  shall  have  the 
blessedness  of  carrying  the  laver  to  wash  the 
hands  of  the  Pontiff  ? An  emperor  shall  have 
the  blessedness  of  carrying  the  laver  to  wash 
the  hands  of  the  Pontiff.  Who  shall  set  his 
plate  before  him?  Both  emperors  and  kings 
might  contend  for  that  honour.  The  people 
only  believed  what  they  saw.  The  masters 
of  the  world  they  knew  to  be  subjects,  like 
themselves,  of  that  mystical  being  whose 
human  divinity  was  a mystery  too  great  to 
be  comprehended,  too  certain  to  be  denied. 
They  knew  that  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth 
were  chained  together  at  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter;  whilo  the  sealed  edict  of  a soldierless 
chief  dispersed  armies,  or  dethroned  mon- 
archs,  and  partitioned  out  empires  which 
were  not  yet  discovered.  God  himself,  in  the 
Roman  creed,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff. 
Whenever  he  went  forth,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  divinity.  The  Eucharist  pre- 
ceded him,  inclosed  in  a small  case,  cautiously 
steadied  on  the  back  of  a snow-white  steed, 
beautiful  in  form  and  proud  with  ornaments, 
around  whoso  neck  the  small  bell  tinkled 
which  ushers  in  the  presence  of  the  body  of 
Christ ! If,  as  the  crowd  cast  themselves  on 
their  knees  before  that  small  case,  one  truly 
pious  and  philosophic  mind,  undazzlod  by  the 
processional  pomp,  had  dared  to  turn  aside 
and  think,  he  might  have  been  reminded  of 
the  ark  of  the  God  of  Israel,  of  the  time  when 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  was  carried  before  the  peo- 
ple, while  the  eyes  of  twelve  armies  were 
bent  towards  the  ark,  as  they  guided  their 
march  by  the  presence  of  the  Deity. 

This  Papacy  was  a monstrous  sovereignty, 
which  the  profane  legislators  of  antiquity  had 
never  contemplated.  It  was  a polity  without 


a public.  In  fact,  there  was  no  public  mind 
throughout  Europe,  for  Europe  was  Romanis- 
ed. The  ancients,  indeed,  had  invested  the 
sovereign  with  the  sacerdotal  character ; for 
with  them  religion  was  a subordinate  and 
accessory  part  of  their  political  system  ; but 
modern  Romo  had  invested  its  prelate  with 
sovereignty.  The  difference  is  immense. 
When  the  monarch  wras  also  tho  priest,  he 
bowed  to  tho  gods,  as  to  the  protecting  power 
of  the  state.  When  the  priest  was  also  the 
monarch,  he  trampled  upon  man,  as  upon 
the  creature  of  his  omnipotence.  When  the 
monarch  officiated  at  the  altar,  he  trusted 
that  the  sacredness  of  his-office  might  render 
his  temporal  authority  more  respected.  When 
the  priest  was  sealed  on  the  throne,  ho  knew 
his  temporal  pow  er  could  enforce  his  spiritual 
tyranny.  The  monarch  consulted  the  in- 
terests of  his  people,  for  whom  he  exercised 
the  priesthood.  The  priest  only  consulted  the 
interests  of  his  order,  by  whom  he  had  risen 
to  the  monarchy.  With  the  monarch,  the 
people  was  the  great  object ; with  the  priest, 
the  people  w-as  the  great  subject. 

In  these  latter  ages,  it  would  have  been  a 
moral  impossibility  to  have  reared  the  divine 
and  human  government  of  the  Papacy,  which, 
we  must  repeat,  was  a portentous  compilation 
of  Oriental  despotism.  Poly theistical  idolatry, 
and  the  Judaic  theocracy.  The  most  potent 
of  all  governments  could  only  have  originated 
in  the  rudest  ages;  for  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind it  will  bo  found,  that  every  excess  of  de- 
legated power  has  ever  been  proportioned  to 
the  wants  and  infirmities  of  men.  In  the 
political  infancy  of  Europe,  the  evils  of  uni- 
versal barbarism  were  alleviated  by  an  uni- 
versal government,  where,  in  the  person  of 
one  common  father,  the  paternal  sustained 
the  feeble,  for  he  required  slaves,  and  stayed 
the  indomitable,  for  he  would  suffer  no  rival. 
The  great  political  secret  of  supporting  the 
inferior  against  the  superior  was  known  to 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  a supernatural  power 
seemed  to  guard  the  holy  patrimony.  There 
the  conqueror  arrested  his  invasion,  there  the 
marauder  dropped  his  rapacious  grasp,  more 
terrified  by  excommunication  than  by  the 
commandment  of  Heaven.  Had  Christianity 
purified  its  barbarous  nations,  Europe  would 
have  formed  the  Platonic  dream  of  the  poli- 
tician—an  apostolical  commonwealth;  but 
the  barbarous  nations  corrupted  Christianity, 
and  ho  who  was  called  the  father  was  more 
corrupt  than  the  sons. 

In  more  refined  ages,  the  mundane  father 
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of  Christianity  was  not  ignorant  how  to 
maintain  his  terrestrial  influence,  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  cabinet— by  infusing  mutual 
jealousies  among  his  own  children,  and  by 
exciting  a war  in  Europe,  or  preaching  a 
crusade  in  Asia,  often  averting  the  danger  of 
the  times,  which  might  have  reached  the  holy 
see  itself.  The  Machiavelistn  of  the  Homan 
Pontiff  has  inflicted  sufferings  on  Christianity 
far  deeper  than  it  ever  received  fiom  the 
vagrant  Hebrew  and  the  expelled  Morisco. 
The  Court  of  Rome,  in  affecting  spiritual  and 
temporal  influence,  necessarily  made  its  re- 
ligion its  politics,  and  its  politics  its  religion. 

But  all  human  institutions  partake  of  the 
mortal  nature  of  man  ; and  at  length  we  view 
the  vicegerent  of  Heaven  figuring  only  as 
the  uninfluential  sovereign  of  a tract  of  Italy. 

In  considering,  however,  ihe  Pope  as  an 
aged  prince,  whose  territories  might  be  swept 
away  in  one  morning  by  any  of  the  petty 
sovereigns  who  have  partitioned  out  among 
themselves  the  Eden  of  Europe,  we  must  be- 
ware lest  we  form  a very  erroneous  concep- 
tion of  the  pontifical  domination.  No  inglo- 
rious conquest  of  the  Pope  can  remove  the 
principles  of  an  unextinguishable  Papacy. 

Were  1 writing  a volume  instead  of  a chap- 
ter, it  might  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show, 
in  examining  the  consequence  of  tho  civilisa- 
tion of  Europe,  that  while  the  individual 
Pope  has  become  less  influential,  the  Papal 
system  may  not  have  fallen  into  any  decline, 
and  that  (he  very  causes  which  have  reduced 
the  vicar  of  Christ  to  a state  of  comparative 
insignificance  have  also,  and  necessarily, 
rendered  the  Papacy  independent  of  the 
Pope.  In  these  days  the  Pope  may  be  a pri- 
soner in  tho  castle  of  Si.  Angelo,  while  the 
Papal  system  may  be  all  dominant  at  Madrid, 
and  while  Ihe  nominal  head  of  the  Papacy 
may  bo  owing  his  safety  to  the  exertions  of  u 
Protestant  prince,  the  genius  of  the  Papacy, 
at  the  same  lime,  will  be  attacking  Ihe  inte- 
rests of  that  very  Protestant  prince,  in  Portu- 
gal, in  Ireland,  or  in  Mexico. 

In  an  age  when  wo  flatter  ourselves  that 
even  the  castes  of  the  Hindoos  are  losing 
their  fatal  distinctions,  it  will  be  considered 
too  bold  to  avow  that  the  empire  of  modem 
Rome  is  as  eternal  in  its  principles  as  the 
empire  of  ancient  Rome  was  in  its  preten- 

(()  By  theirexpulsion .Spain  lostby  her  Moriscocs 
lier  agriculture,  which  she  has  never  recovered, 
and  by  her  Hebrews  tier  trades  and  manufactures— 
truer  source*  of  wealth  than  her  galleons  of  Mexico. 
France,  in  violating  her  public  faith  by  the  rcvoca- 


sions.  Yet  we  cannot  forget  that  the  most 
ancient  of  religions,  and  the  most  ancient  of 
nations,  in  spite  of  millenniums  of  war  and 
captivity  and  persecution,  count  at  this  day 
members  and  votaries  not  less  numerous 
than  when  they  confounded  the  chariots  of 
Assyria,  or  sacrificed  on  the  banks  of  SUoah. 
Like  th6  old  theocracy,  has  the  imitative  Pa- 
pacy also  separated  its  followers  from  all 
other  beings.  In  ceasing  to  be  Catholics, 
they  cease  to  be  a peculiar  and  a favoured 
people — a people  before  whom  are  placed, 
and  for  whom  alone  are  reserved,  both  earth 
and  heaven— a people  who  may  possess  the 
one  without  losing  their  confidence  in  the 
other.  Who  would  reason  if  ho  bo  happy  ? 
Who  would  relinquish  his  own  certainty  fo* 
live  doubts  of  others?  The  God  which  his 
lip  presses  is  a God  ; Ihe  saint  which  he  in- 
vokes is  a saint;  the  religion  he  adores  is  tho 
only  true  religion.  Passive  obedience,  the 
grand  political  secret  of  unity  and  conformity 
which  some  statesmen  have  perished  to  ob- 
tain, is  secured  in  this  government  by  the 
immutable  imagination  of  its  slaves.  Sove- 
reigns indeed  have  wrestled  for  their  freedom  ; 
a nation  indeed  has  rejected  this  creed  ; but 
were  I a Catholic,  1 should  perhaps  consider 
lhat  in  lapsing  from  Rome  we  fell  like  Luci- 
fer, and  lhat  our  daring  rebellion  only  con- 
duced to  render  Omnipotence  more  omni- 
potent. 

Long  previous  to  Luther,  heresy  in  the 
Celestial  Empire  had  enraged,  without  alarm- 
ing, its  divine  chieftain.  With  Moses  and 
Mahomet  he  had  already  waged  a successful 
war;  and  in  his  unrelenting  dominion,  where 
man  often  ceases  to  be  a brother,  tho  flame 
was  consecrated  as  an  act  of  faith,  assassi- 
nation inculcated  as  a doctrine,  massacre 
honoured  with  a panegyric,  and  the  expulsion 
of  a whole  people  of  fellow-citizens  twice 
formed  a Papal  triumph.  (1)  But  before  the 
sin  of  clamourous  Reformation,  the  abomina- 
tion of  silent  heresy  was  ns  dust  in  the  ba- 
lance; and  the  might  of  Rome  was  never 
more  evidenced  than  when  a whole  nation 
had  emancipated  itself  from  its  influence.  To 
counteract  the  new  rebels,  even  the  Inquisi- 
tion was  not  deemed  sufficient — lhat  merci- 
less tribunal  where  they  search  for  the 
thoughts  of  man  by  the  torture  which  anni- 

lion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  by  rejecting  from  her 
bosom  the  most  Ingenious  of  her  children,  enriched 
by  their  arts  the  looms  and  workshops  ol  her  Pro- 
testant rival. 
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hilates  them.  Even  this  Inquisition  was  a 
power  which  seemed  not  omnipotent;  the 
Pope  dared  to  create  another  power  even 
greater  than  himself.  Modern  Romo  sent 
forth  her  flower  of  chivalry  in  “ the  order  of 
Josus.”  Thesol.lier,  its  founder,  had  stamped 
his  military  character  on  these  novel  adven- 
turers. Ambition  to  conquer  the  world  for 
Rome,  was  the  genius  of  Iho  order.  They 
flew  at  the  signal  of  their  monarchical  gene- 
ral to  take  possession  of  all  countries.  They 
had  chiefs  of  legions  in  both  hemispheres — 
sentinels  at  all  posts.  Life  was  not  valued 
by  its  first  enthusiasts,  but  their  successors 
were  masters  of  all  the  wisdom  which  pre- 
serves it.  But  Iho  atom  of  glory  still  worked 
through  the  system,  and  they  sacrificed  all 
private  interests  to  their  public  cause,  w hich 
terminated  at  Rome.  Politicians  in  the  ca- 
binets of  Europe,  they  were  sapping  the 
governments  which  they  themselves  were 
conducting.  Casuists  in  domestic  life,  their 
relaxed  morality  moulded  the  conscience  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  austere  or  the  licen- 
tious. Slaves  of  Rome,  every  where  else 
rebels;  arrogant  and  meek,  obduralo  and  in- 
dulgent, they  were  the  ornaments  of  society 
whose  happiness  was  incompatible  with  their 
secret  government.  Tho  character  of  this 
versatile  body  is  a solecism  in  human  nature, 
their  history  is  an  enigma  unsolved,  and 
their  dissolution  is  even  a subject  of  scepti- 
cal inquiry. 

These  were  tho  men  who,  during  the 
reigns  of  our  early  Protestant  sovereigns, 
were  attempting  by  all  means,  and  in  all 
countries,  the  subjugation  to  the  Roman  yoke 
of  this  solitary  and  rebellious  Island  of  Eng- 
land. 

When  Charles  ascended  the  throne,  the 
Jesuits,  from  their  conduct  under  Elizabeth 
and  James,  were  a proscribed  race  by  the  law 
of  the  land ; nevertheless,  they  swarmed 
throughout  his  kingdom.  Disguised,  but  ac- 
tive, they  were  concealed  in  lay  dresses,  in 
the  recesses  of  private  houses,  and,  finally, 
were  busied  even  in  the  royal  palace.  Under 
thesecircumstances,  amid  the  exultation  of  the 
Romanists,  and  the  alarm  of  the  Protestants, 
Charles  the  First  led  to  the  altar  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic princess,  and  on  thisalliance  were  most 
probably  founded  tho  hopes  of  all  Romanists, 
that  the  great  result,  which  they  hitherto  had 
failed  in  bringing  out  by  force,  might  finally 
be  consummated  by  intrigue.  The  monarch 
could  not  have  been  unconscious  of  their  ex- 
pectations ; but  his  tenderness  for  a portion 


of  his  subjects,  then  numerous  and  valued, 
as  a sovereign  would  influence  his  conduct 
in  the  cabinet,  and  at  limes  his  feelings  as 
a man.  Alternately  to  keep  down  and  to 
protect  the,  Romanist,  ns  we  have  seen,  was 
a labour  of  danger  and  difficulty.  The  King’s 
conscientious  profession  of  Protestantism, and 
tho  strength  of  his  character,  were  the  best 
guarantees  against  the  kingdom  of  England 
sinking  once  more  beneath  the  Genius  of  tub 
Papacy. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Charles  ascends  IbeThrone.— The  Drst  Parliament, 

—Arrival  of  the  Queen. — Secret  History  of  the 

King’s  first  Ministers  — Buckingham.— Williams. 

— Laud. 

Tub  youthful  Charles  ascended  the  English 
throne  with  all  the  prodigal  hopes  of  sove- 
reignty. At  this  moment,  in  the  warmth  of 
his  age,  and  with  his  own  sanguine  temper, 
the  King  was  not,  perhaps,  the  least  happy 
man  in  hisdominions.  A daughter  ofFra  ce, 
in  the  bloom  of  sixteen,  was  his  bride;  his 
Favourite’s  quarrel  with  Spain  bad  fallen  in 
with  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  the  rup- 
ture of  the  threatened  Spanish  treaties  had 
obtained,  even  for  Buckingham,  a few  months’ 
popularity. 

The  nation  had  long  wantoned  in  the  luxuri- 
ance of  peace.  England  stood  the  envy  of 
tho  Continental  powers.  When  we  turn  to 
tho  French  Mei  cure,  which  may  be  often 
considered  as  an  official  stale  paper,  and  al- 
ways as  a useful  commentary  on  the  limes, 
we  discover  that  our  country  was  the  only 
kingdom  in  Europe  untroubled  by  foreign  or 
intestine  war;  an  asylum  to  which  many  had 
flown,  to  pursue  their  industrious  trades,  and 
where  shortly  after  they  sought  a royal  pa- 
tronage for  the  more  delightful  arts.  The 
political  watchword  “ Grievances”  from  the 
lips  of  parly  leaders  had  not  yet  been  multi- 
plied by  the  echoes  of  the  populace;  the  un- 
defined terms  of  the  royal  prerogative,  and 
the  privileges  of  the  Commons,  had  yet  been 
only  touched  on  by  the  scholastic  fancies  of 
James,  and  not  expressly  insisted  on  by  the 
Parliament  itself ; politics  had  Dot  yet  been 
artfully  grafted  on  religion ; and  the  super- 
natural doctrines,  which  implied  a critical 
know  ledge  of  the  will  ol  Heaven,  and  treated 
theology  os  a sys'em  of  the  schools,  had  not 
yet  been  mixed  with  privy  loans  and  subsi- 
dies. All  these  were  seeds  of  evil  which 
were  lying  in  tho  soil.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  affairs  of  a people  may  look  belter 
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in  perspective  than  the  interior  view  may 
justify. 

A new  ora,  however,  was  about  to  be 
opened  by  an  enterprise  of  a hardier  nature 
than  the  nation  hail  long  been  accustomed 
to,  and  the  eyes  of  Europe  were  watchful 
over  the  first  great  act  of  the  spirited  young 
Prince. 

Charles  the  First,  on  his  accession,  was 
desirous  of  changing  his  style  to  that  of  the 
King  of  Great  Jlrilain,  in  all  legal  or  civil 
acts,  as  well  as  in  acts  of  slate.  This  com- 
prehensive style  was  probably  suggested  by 
a design  of  amalgamating  the  diversified 
portions  of  his  dominions,  of  giving  cohe- 
rence and  unity  where  the  jealousies  of  three 
distinct  races  had  often  carried  their  rival 
feuds.  This  design  anticipated  the  “ Onions” 
of  happier  days  ; but  it  was  so  little  compre- 
hended at  the  time,  that  when  the  King  in- 
timated his  design  to  his  judges,  the  sages  of 
the  law  agreed,  after  consultation,  that  this 
change  of  the  regal  title  could  not  be  effected, 
and  the  two  Houses,  with  equal  wisdom,  de- 
livered the  same  judgment.  (1) 

The  King’s  earliest  act  was  to  assemble  the 
great  national  Council.  Awaiting  the  arrival 
of  the  Queen,  Charles,  not  without  expres- 
sions of  impatience,  delayed  for  a very  limit- 
ed lime  the  meeting  of  the  Houses. 

Charles,  attended  by  his  Court,  sojourned 
at  Canterbury,  lie  went  for  some  days  to 
Dover,  to  direct  the  accommodations  for  the 
Queen— and  then  returned  to  Canterbury, 
that  the  Queen  on  landing  might  have  time 
to  recover  from  the  voyage  before  their  first 
meeting.  The  ordnance  from  the  French 
coast  proclaimed  the  Queen’s  departure,  and, 
after  a stormy  passage,  at  seven  in  the  even- 
ing, she  stepped  “ out  of  her  boat  on  shore 
by  an  artificial  bridge,  framed  for  that  use 
only.  Master  Tirwhit  brought  the  news  of  her 
arrival  within  half  an  hour  and  six  minutes” 
to  the  King  at  Canterbury.  The  messenger 
of  royal  love  had  wings  swifter  in  flight  than 
oar  jockeys  can  calculate. 

The  King  and  his  Court  arrived  at  Dover 
Castle  at  ten  in  the  morning ; and,  though  at 
that  moment  unprepared  to  meet  the  impa- 
tient bridegroom,  Henrietta  flew  from  her 
apartment  to  receive  him.  Kneeling  at  his 
feel,  with  all  her  spontaneous  grace  and  na  - 

(I)  James  took  the  title  of  King  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  second  year  of  bis  reign;  but  Mr.  ttallam  ob- 
serves. that  “it  was  not  long  alterwards  abandon- 
ed." The  very  change  of  name  to  Great  Britain  was 
objected  to; — one  of  those  hard  and  minute  acls.of 
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live  vivacity,  she  kissed  his  hand  ; the  King, 
bending  over  her,  wrapt  her  in  his  arms, 
and  kissed  her  with  many  kisses.  This  royal 
and  youthful  pair,  unlike  olhers  of  th  ir 
rank,  met  with  the  eagerness  of  lovers,  and 
the  first  words  of  Henrietta  were  those  of 
devotion.  “ Sire,je  sms  venue  en  ce  pais  de 
voire  UfajesU  pour  itre  usee  el  commandie 
dc  tiou-v.”  Her  dark  eyes  sparkled,  and  her 
motions  were  quick  and  volatile.  It  had  been 
rumoured  that  she  was  short  in  stature,  but 
she  reached  to  the  King’s  shoulders.  Charles 
cast  his  eyes  down  to  her  foot  ; anticipating 
his  thoughts,  Henrietta,  playfully  showing 
them,  declared  that  “ she  stood  upon  her 
own  feet,  for  thus  high  I am,  neither  higher 
nor  lower.”  After  an  hour’s  conversation  in 
privacy,  they  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and 
on  Barham  Downs  the  Queen  found  a num- 
ber of  the  ladies  of  the  Court  waiting  her  ar- 
rival. Descending  from  her  carriage,  Ihsy 
were  presented  to  Henrietta  in  this  rural 
levee  by  the  King.  Henrietta  took  her  dinner 
surrounded  by  the  Court.  The  King  per- 
formed the  office  of  her  carver,  in  cutting  up 
a pheasant  and  some  venison. 

By  the  side  of  tho  Queen  stood  her  ghostly 
confessor,  solemnly  reminding  her  that  this 
was  tho  eve  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  to 
be  fasted,  exhorting  her  Majesty  to  set  no 
scandalous  example  on  her  first  arrival.  But 
Charles  and  his  Court  were  now  to  be  gained 
over  as  much  as  John  Iho  Baptist.  Henrietta 
affected  to  eat  very  heartily  of  the  forbidden 
meat,  which  gave  great  comfort,  it  seems,  to 
several  of  her  heretical  subjects.  She  carried 
her  dissimulation  so  far,  that,  being  asked 
whether  she  could  abide  a Huguenot,  shore- 
plied,  “ Why  not?  Was  not  my  father  one?”- 
In  all  this  conduct  Henrietta  was  acting  a 
part  the  most  distressing  lo  her  feelings, 
iler  ready  smiles,  the  graceful  wave  of  her 
hand,  the  many  “ good  signs  of  hope,”  as 
are  mentioned  in  a manuscript  letter,  in- 
duced some  of  the  English  to  conclude  that 
their  Queen  would  become  one  i f lemselves. 
Even  the  grave  Sir  Symonds  D’Ewes,  the  pu- 
ritanic antiquary,  struck  by  her  deportment 
lo  her  women,  and  her  looks  to  her  servants, 
“ which  were  so  sweet  and  humble,  could 
nol  abstain  fiom  deep-fotet  ed  sighs,  to  con- 
sider that  sho  wanted  the  knowledge  of  trua 

jealousy  in  the  Common’,  which  delighted  to 
thwart  Die  Itrst  Stuai  t,  and  made  James  threaten  to 
live  alternaiety  in  the  two  kingdoms,  and  keep  bia 
Court  at  York. 
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religion  a circumstance,  however,  that 
Henrietta  would  have  as  zealously  regretted 
in  Sir  Symonds  himself.  It  is  evident  that 
this  vivacious  French  lady,  at  her  first  mo- 
ments, resolved  that  all  England  should  fall 
in  love  with  her ; but,  a few  days  after,  at 
Whitehall,  she  dispensed  “ a frown,”  as  an 
alarmed  courtier  writes,  which  indicated  that 
her  “ pleasing  countenance”  was  capable  of 
expressing  “ a spirit  and  vigour”  which,  in 
the  mind  of  the  observer,  seems  to  have 
connected  itself  with  a terror  of  Papistry  1 
The  Queen  at  dinner,  feeling  inconvenienced 
by  the  heat  and  the  company,  “ drove  us  all 
out  of  the  chamber.  I suppose  none  but  a 
Queen  could  have  cast  such  a scowl.”  Nature 
had  formed  Henrietta  to  be  charming  and 
haughty  ; a volatile  vivacious  woman,  who 
sometimes  remembered  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

In  his  new  Parliament  Charles  discovered 
a more  sullen  bride,  and  the  youthful  Mon- 
arch, warm  with  hope  and  glory,  with  all  the 
impatience  of  a lover,  was  ungraciously  re- 
pulsed even  in  the  first  favours. 

Charles,  in  his  anxiety  to  assemble  Parlia- 
ment, had  proposed  to  summon  the  body 
which  had  last  met.  The  Lord-Keeper,  Wil- 
liams, reminded  the  King,  that  the  late  Par- 
liament had  naturally  expired  with  him  who 
had  called  it  in  his  ow  n name.  Charles  then 
commanded  that  writs  should  be  issued 
u without  the  loss  of  a day.”  The  Lord- 
Keeper  observed,  that  it  had  been  usual  to  take 
certain  precautionary  measures  to  allow  the 
King’s  trustiest  friends  “ to  deal  with  the 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs  where  they 
were  known,  to  procure  a promise  for  their 
elections.”  The  King  refused  the  counsel, 
and  Buckingham  opposed  Williams.  With 
the  generous  earnestness  of  his  age,  Charles 
had  resolved  to  throsv  himself  unreservedly 
into  the  arms  of  his  Parliament,  looking  to 
no  other  party  to  maintain  a war  of  their 
own,  than  the  Parliament  itself. 

Amid  the  pomp  of  the  regal  office,  and  in 
the  view  of  the  French  nobility  who  had  ac- 
companied his  Queen, Charles  studiously  dig- 
nified his  first  meeting  with  the  representa- 
tives of  his  people  by  the  peculiar  solemnity 
of  its  ceremonial.  As  yet  uncrow'ncd,  on  this 
day,  the  first  on  which  he  addressed  the  Lords 
and  Commons,  Charles  wore  his  crown,  and 
vailed  it  at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of 
his  speech,  a circumstance  to  which  the  Par- 
liament had  not  been  accustomed.  Still  more 
to  solemnise  this  meeting,  the  King  would 


not  enter  into  business  till  they  had  united 
in  prayer ; commanding  the  doors  to  be  closed, 
and  a bishop  to  perform  the  office.  The  sud- 
denness of  this  unexpected  order  is  said  to 
have  disconcerted  the  Roman  Catholic  Lords, 
of  w'hom  the  less  rigid  knelt,  and  the  mode- 
rate stood ; one  startled  Papist  did  nothing 
but  cross  himself. 

The  King  addressed  both  the  Houses  with 
an  earnestness  of  manner  and  a plainness  of 
style  which  strongly  contrasted  with  the  ora- 
torical elocution  of  the  late  monarch,  and  with 
the  solemn  honours  by  which  Charles  had,  as 
it  were,  recognised  their  dignity  and  their 
authority. 

The  speech  may  bo  found  in  Rushworth — 
the  friendly  tone  must  be  shown  here  : 

“ I hope  that  you  do  remember  that  you 
wrere  pleased  to  employ  me  to  advise  my  fa- 
ther to  break  off  the  treaties  (with  Spain).  I 
came  into  this  business  willingly  and  freely, 
like  a young  man,  and  consequently  rashly; 
but  it  was  by  your  interest,  your  engage- 
ment. I pray  you  remember  that  this  being 
my  first  action , and  begun  by  your  advice 
and  entreaty , what  a great  dishonour  it  were 
to  you,  and  me,  that  it  should  fail  for  that 
assistance  you  are  able  to  give  me.” 

It  cannot  be  alleged  against  Charles  the 
First  that  he  preceded  the  Parliament  in  the 
war  of  words,  or  in  those  slights  and  inso- 
lences which  laid  the  seeds  of  civil  war.  But 
the  simplicity  of  his  stylo,  the  friendliness  of 
his  demeanour,  the  modest  allusion  to  his 
own  youth,  and  the  gentle  imagination  that 
this  war  had  boon  entered  into  by  their 
desire,  excited  no  sympathy.  They  voted 
not  a seventh  part  of  the  necessary  expen- 
diture. 

Unquestionably  this  first  reception  which 
the  King  met  with  from  Parliament  was,  by 
him,  altogether  unexpected.  Thus  early  his 
first  Parliamentary  distresses  opened  on  him. 
His  ardent  and  impatient  hopes  were  baffled, 
the  season  for  action  had  advanced;  that  fre- 
quent affliction  of  the  times,  a pestilence,  was 
raging  in  the  metropolis  ; most  of  the  mem- 
bers were  flying  from  their  station  ; few' re- 
mained but  a party  which  was,  as  it  seemedj 
that  wormwood  from  which  his  servants  in 
office  could  never  extract  the  bitterness.  To 
keep  them  together  with  death  hovering  about 
them,  when,  as  one  of  the  speakers  emphati- 
cally exclaimed,  “ while  they  were  now 
speaking  the  bell  was  tolling  every  minute,’* 
was  deemed  a cruel  manoeuvre  to  hasten  their 
supplies,  and  to  break  up  the  Parliament  was 
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the  ruin  of  the  Sovereign's  hopes,  his  honour,  cular  occasion  he  could  invent  entire  scenes 
and  his  power.  and  lengthened  conversations,  perfectly  ap- 

There  was  also  a fatal  discord  among  the  propriato  to  the  persons,  all  which  had  never 
King’s  intimate  counsellors.  The  secret  his-  occurred.  Such  artful  fictions  had  all  the 
tory  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Williams,  and  Buck-  force  and  nature  of  truth.  These  apparent 
ingham  and  Laud,  would  show  a chain  of  confidential  disclosures  made  the  stubborn 
cabiuot  intrigues,  whose  links  are  more  per-  credulous ; and  the  irresolute  firm, 
ceptible  to  us  than  they  were  probably  to  the  During  the  absence  of  the  Favourite  in 
parlies  themselves.  Spain,  the  Lord -Keeper  had  practised  on  the 

Of  these  eminont  political  rivals,  the  Lord-  fears,  and  perhaps  on  the  wisdom,  of  the  aged 
Keeper  Williams — then  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  monarch.  We  discover  papers  slipped  by 
and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York— was  the  sleight  of  hand  into  that  lion’s  mouth  for 
master  genius.  As  a scholar  he  partook,  in  slate-accusations — the  pocket  of  the  King,— 
common  with  many  of  that  learned  age,  of  midnight  interviews — addresses  ab  Ignoto — 
that  prodigal  erudition  which  delights  in  in-  mysterious  suggestions,— by  which  our  wily 
exhaustible  quotations  from  writers  whom  potjtjcian  at  length  possessed  himself  of  the 
we  now  deem  obscure  — but  whose  aptitude  royal  confidence,  and  had  so  effectually  un- 
or  felicity  startlo  us,  while  we  are  reminded,  dermined  his  patron  Buckingham,  that  had 
that  what  lies  forgotten  may  be  as  valuable  James  not  died  at  the  critical  moment,  the  fall 
as  that  which  is  remembered.  But  the  native  0f  the  great  Favourite  had  certainly  been  re- 
laculties  of  Williams  excelled  his  acquired  soiVed.  With  the  most  refined  duplicity,  this 
powers.  His  scinlillant  wit,  his  acute  discri-  Episcopal  Lord-Keeper  was  conducting  two 
mination,  his  vigorous  eloqucnco,  come  vi-  opposite  systems,  lie  was  combining  with 
tiated  to  our  taste,  by  the  quaintness  or  the  ,he  Earl  of  Bristol  and  the  Spanish  interest, 
pedantry  of  the  prevalent  style;  his  great  at  the  moment  the  faithless  confidant  was 
powers  seem  encumbered  by  their  worthless  warning  his  absent  patron  of  “ ingrateful 
ornaments,  bqt: this  ecclesiastical  Lord-Keeper  devils  at  home."  Williams  displayed  the 
had  far  advanced  beyond  his  age  in  the  wide  ambi-dextrous  felicity  of  one  who  pursues 
comprehension  of  his  mind,  llis  practised  his  certain  end  by  uncertain  means.  Master 
touch  opened  the  hearts  of  men , and  his  com-  of  himself  on  all  occasions,  he  would  show 
manding  spirit  appeared  as  much  in  the  mag-  himself  in  all  forms ; and  versatility  with  him 
nificence  of  his  life  as  in  the  might  of  his  seemed  no  change  in  the  unity  of  his  de- 
gemus.  signs. 

As  a statesmau,  his  quick  apprehension  gm  these  subterranean  workers  are  fre- 
acted  like  inspiration;  his  sagacity  struck  quently  countermined,  and  are  often  taken  by 
with  the  force  of  prediction ; but  his  restless  surprise  8S  they  grapple  together  in  darkness, 
ambition,  though  capable  of  more  noble  de-  fhe  mysterious  conduct  of  the  Lord-Keeper 
signs,  and  even  of  more  generous  feelings,  could  not  entirely  hide  itself  from  the  jealous 
had  systematised  intrigue;  and  what  ho  could  cyes  0f  the  Duke,  who  once  avowed  to  Lord 
not  obtain  by  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  would  Bacon,  as  his  settled  principle,  that  “the  man 
circumvent  by  servility  and  cunning.  A who  would  not  live  by  his  smile  should  perish 
great  politician,  but  as  subtle  a Machiavellian,  j,y  his  frown.”  On  his  return  from  Spain, 
he  maintained  a whole  establishment  of  the  Buckingham  found  that  Williams  was  run- 
“ juggling  fiends”  of  espionage,  and  a long  njng  a course  opposite  to  his.  The  Lord- 
line of  secret  communication  made  him  the  Keeper  was  neglected ; their  intercourse  was 
centre  of  every  political  movement.  It  was  neither  friendly  nor  frequent;  his  counsels 
a maxim  with  him,  that  no  one  could  be  a w’ero  no  longer  required,  and,  though  he  re- 
statesman  without  a greal  deal  of  money,  and  mained  in  office,  he  was  in  fact  discarded, 
he  once  confessed  that  from  his  studies  of  di-  When  the  Parliament  met,  the  practices  of 
vinity  he  had  gleaned  another  principle,  licel  the  Lord-Keeper  with  some  of  the  leading 
uti  atlero  peccato,  to  make  the  sins  of  others  m0n  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  insured 
useful.  As  he  was  not  scrupulous  iu  bis  him  a strong  party.  This  party  was  an  awful 
means,  among  other  extraordinary  methods  engine,  which  his  potent  hand  might  wield 
of  gaining  men  for  a temporary  purpose,  he  at  a secret  touch.  The  Lord-Keeper,  ob- 
exercised  a peculiar  faculty,  which,  if  it  de-  serving  the  rising  faction  which  had  threat- 
servea  name,  we  may  call  political  imagina-  0ned  to  call  him  to  account,  in  the  very  pre- 
tkm.  Clarendon  tells  us,  that  on  any  parti-  sence  of  theKing,  on  the  first  day  he  deliver- 
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ed  his  official  speech, — soon  turned  round. 
He  knew  the  lawyers  were  more  particularly 
vehement  against  a churchman  holding  the 
seals,  which  they  deemed  to  be  the  privilege 
of  their  brotherhood.  Williams,  conscious 
that  he  himself  was  one  of  “the  fatted 
calves”  for  sacrifice,  directed  the  storm  from 
bursting  on  his  own  head.  By  his  reluctant 
confession  it  appears  that  he  had  held  a se- 
cret intercourse  with  some  of  that  party  whom 
the  courtiers  called  “ the  chief  tribunes  of  the 
Parliament.”  He  urged  them  to  look  about 
for  nobler  game,  “ fitter  for  such  hunters 
than  a silly  priest.”  The  suggestion  was  not 
whispered  to  the  deaf  or  the  dumb.  The 
hunters  soon  chased  the  Duke,  and  in  the  re- 
action the  Duke  chased  the  Lord-Keeper. 

Intriguers  usually  drink  out  of  the  same 
poisoned  chalice.  The  betrayer  of  his  patron, 
in  his  turn,  was  betrayed  by  him  whom  he  had 
patronised.  This  person  was  the  famous 
Laud  ; he  for  whom  Williams  had  procured 
his  first  rochet,  and  who  then  declared  that 
“ his  lifo  would  be  loo  short  to  requite  that 
goodness.”  This  new  Bishop,  ere  his  linen 
robe  had  hardly  fallen  into  its  folds,  within 
eighteen  months  of  his  gratitude,— so  short 
is  its  term  in  politics  1 — observing  that  his 
patron  was  incurring  the  anger  of  Bucking- 
ham, avoided  the  falling  greatness ; while  in 
that  fall  he  meditated,  night  and  day,  on  his 
own  rise.  If  the  worldly  passions  of  a mere 

(I)  Certainly  Laud  ha<l  “an  alacrity”  at  dream- 
ing; but  at  that  day,  which, in  Ihe  annals  of  human 
nature,  is  not  very  distant  li  um  our  own  times, 
dreams— omens— apparitions,  and  a long  train  of 
vanished  superstitions,  were  chronicled  in  diaries. 
I shall  leave  to  the  reflection  of  the  reader  those 
relating  to  his  rival,  tho  Lord-Keeper,  Williams. 
Such  dreams,  combining  politics  and  fancy,  form 
a very  enterlaining  mode  of  writing  secret  history. 

‘*1623.  Oclober  3,  Friday.— I was  with  my  Lord- 
Keeper,  to  whom  1 found  some  had  done  me  some 
very  ill  offices.  And  he  was  very  jealous  of  L.  B.’s 
(Lord  Buckingham's)  favour. 

“December  la,  Sunday  night.— 1 did  dream  that 
the  Lord  Keeper  was  dead ; that  1 passed  by  one  of 
bis  men  that  was  about  a monument  for  him ; that 
1 heard  him  say,  his  lower  lip  was  inflnilelyswclled 
and  fallen,  and  lie  rotten  already.  This  dream  did 
trouble  me. 

“December  15.— On  Monday  morning  I went 
about  business  to  my  Lord  Duke  or  Buckingham. 
Wc  had  speech  in  the  shield  gallery  at  Whitehall. 
There  I found  that  the  Lord-Keeper  had  strangely 
forgotten  himself  to  him;  and  i think  was  dead  in 
bis  affections. 

“December  27,  St.  John's  Day. — I was  with  my 
Lord  of  Buckingham.  1 found  that  all  went  not 
right  with  the  Lord-Keeper,  etc. 

“January  25.— It  was  Sunday  . I was  alone,  and 
languishing  wilh  I know  not  what  sadueBa.  1 was 


laic  can  work  among  churchmen  at  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  a peaceable  mitre,  Ihey  rise 
with  redoubled  violence  when  churchmen  are 
ministers  of  stale,  and  ascend  to  pre  eminence 
in  power  by  the  dislodging  of  a rival.  In  this 
particular  instance  those  passions  so  slrongly 
affected  Iho  busy  brain  of  Laud,  (hat  they 
painted  their  scenes  in  his  very  dreams. 
These  ho  has  superstitiously  chronicled ; they 
were  the  (errors  and  the  jealousies,  the  hopes 
and  Ihe  pleasantness,  of  his  political  day.  (f ) 
At  the  accession  of  the  new  sovereign,  the 
Lord-Keeper,  ere  he  sunk  on  the  arena,  would 
wrestle  with  his  mightier  rival,  tho  Duke. 
The  young  King  was  unhappily  placed  amidst 
the  struggle,  and  had  to  choose  between  the 
cold  policy  of  an  artful  statesman,  whom  his 
Father’s  wisdom  had  sanctioned,  and  the 
warmer  influence  of  afTecliop  for  the  compa- 
nion of  his  youth,  and  one  on  whom  his  hope 
now  rested,  as  the  hero  and  administrator  of 
his  glory. 

When  Charles  found  that  the  inexorable 
Parliament  would  offer  but  scanty  supplies, 
and  that  the  contagion  at  London  was  spread- 
ing, he  was  at  a loss  how  to  act.  To  dissolve 
them  was  to  leave  himself  amidst  his  utmost 
wants.  Buckingham  proposed  to  adjourn  to 
Oxford  ; but  was  immediately  opposed  by  the 
Lord-Keeper,  who  advised  the  prorogation. 
“ It  was  not,”  he  said,  “ a change  of  place, 
but  a change  of  lime,  to  which  the  King  might 

much  concerned  at  the  envy  and  undeservedhatred 
borne  to  me  by  the  Lord  Keeper. 

“February  18,  Wednesday .— My  Lord  Duke  of 
Buckingham  told  me  ot  the  reconciliation  and  sub- 
mission of  my  Lord-Keeper;  and  that  it  was  con- 
fessed unto  him  that  his  favour  unto  me  was  a chief 
cause.  Imiidla  quo  lendis?  etc.  AUlle  de  novo  [ce- 
dux  pepigit. 

“ Marcht7  — Lord  Keeper  his  complimenting  with 
me.” 

Three  years  after,  hispolitical  dreams  ofWilliams 
followed  fast  on  one  another. 

“January  13,  Saturday.— The  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
desired  reconciliation  with  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, etc. 

“January  It,  Sunday  .—Towards  morningl  dream- 
ed that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  came,  I know  not 
whither,  with  iron  chains.  But,  reluming,  loosed 
from  them,  leaped  on  horseback,  wentaway,  neither 
could  I overtake  him.” 

However  Laud  did  overtake  Williams  some  years 
after,  and  kept  him  in  the  Tower  for  three  long 
years. 

March  27  —A  certain  person  appeared  to  him  who 
was  dead,  and,  “whispering  in  my  ear.  told  me 
that  1 was  the  cause  why  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was 
not  again  admitted  into  favour  and  to  court.” 

1 have  sometimes  thought  that  some  of  these 
strange  dreams  were  an  allegorical  representation 
of  his  own  stale  of  mind  and  circumstances,  which 
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look  for  a favourable  change  ; six  months 
hence  might  alter  the  spirit  of  the  Commons.” 
The  Duke,  casting  an  angry  glance  on  his  op- 
ponent, impatiently  cried  out,  that  “ Public 
necessity  must  guide  us  more  than  one  man’s 
jealousy  I”  On  this  the  Lord-Keeper  prayed 
the  King  for  a private  audience,  which  was 
granted.  In  this  interview,  Williams  in- 
formed his  Majesty  that  the  Lord-Duke  had 
enemies  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 
no  other  aim  but  to  bring  the  Duke  on  the 
stage.  “ Let  this  malady,  or  malice,  call  it 
which  you  will,  sleep  till  after  Christmas. 
There  is  no  lime  lost  in  whetting  the  scythe 
well.  At  that  time  I hope  to  give  such  an 
account,  by  managing  the  chief  sticklers, 
that  they  shall  abate  their  bitterness  against 
your  great  servant,  and  your  Councils  shall 
be  peaceable.” 

The  King  was  startled.  This  was  probably 
the  first  moment  that  he  learnt  that  a faction 
was  formed  against  his  minister  and  his 
friend.  “ Why,”  he  asked,  “ do  you  con- 
ceal all  this  from  Buckingham  ?” 

“ Good  Lord,  Sir!”  was  the  reply,  “ fjin 
would  I begin  at  that  end,  but  he  will  not 
treat  me  with  moderation.” 

It  was  obvious  that  the  Lord- Keeper  was 
now  staking  all  his  winnings  on  a single  card, 
in  a desperate  game  of  political  intrigue,  lie 
had  succeeded  in  alarming  the  father,  and 
now  he  hoped  to  lure  the  son  into  his  tute- 
lage. He  failed  with  Charles,  whose  affec- 
tions were  too  real  to  bo  shaken,  and  whose 
fears  were  not  less  genuine  of  trusting  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  a powerful  intriguer.  The 
Parliament,  therefore,  according  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Buckingham,  assembled  at  Oxford. 

Charles  now  expressed  his  disappointment 
at  their  ineffectual  grant.  Still  no  echo  of 
sympathy  responded  in  the  House!  And 
now  they  asserted  in  a vain  and  quibbling 
manner,  that  “ this  Parliament  was  not 
bound  by  another  Parliament,”  and,  with  a 
cruel  mockery,  suggested  that  “ the  King 
should  help  the  cause  of  the  Palatinate  with 
his  own  money.”  The  King  in  vain  pressed 
for  dispatch  of  business,  lest  the  season 
should  be  lost  for  the  navy;  observing  that, 

“ it  was  the  first  request  that  he  had  ever 
made  to  them.”  The  words  “ first  request” 
had  an  instant  effect  on  some  few;  but  his 
4‘  poor  Commons”  offer  their  “ dear  and 
dread  Sovereign”  only  protestations  of  duly, 
alarms  ofPopery,  and  petitions  on  grievances, 

he  wished  to  conceal  by  this  cryptical  mode  of 
writing. 


a term  which  Coke  acknowledged  to  be  pre- 
mature at  so  early  a period  of  this  reign. 
There  were  a few  whose  hearts  had  still  a 
pulse  to  vibrate  for  a young  Prince  perplexed 
by  a war  which  themselves  had  instigated, 
and  which,  by  having  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  a confederacy  in  Europe,  had  involved  his 
own  and  the  national  honour  in  the  awful 
issue.  But  “ the  chief  sticklers,”  as  the  Lord- 
Keeper  had  called  the  rising  opposition,  and 
which  afterwards  he  designated  by  a variety 

of  denominations,  as  “ the  stirring  men,” 

and  “ the  dangerous  persons  of  the  House 
of  Commons,” — and  “ those  disaffected  per- 
sons who  appeared  so  opposite  to  the  royal 
ends” — these  chief  sticklers,  when  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  the  times  was  urged,  reject- 
ed Necessity  as  a dangerous  counsellor,  who 
would  be  always  furnishing  arguments  for 
supplies.  “ If  the  King  were  in  danger  and 
necessity,  let  them  answer  for  it  who  have 
put  both  King  and  kingdom  into  this  peril.” 
This  oblique  stroke,  which  aimed  at  the  fa- 
vourite, Charles  resented,  declaring  his  igno- 
rance of  the  cause  by  which  the  Duke  had  in- 
curred their  dislike,  he  whom,  not  long 
since,  they  had  spoken  of  with  the  language 
of  idolatry.  The  King,  in  despair,  dissolved 
this  uncompliant  Parliament. 

To  judge  rightly  of  the  feelings  of  Charles 
at  this  moment,  we  must  adopt  them,  in  assi- 
milating ourselves  to  him  and  to  his  situa- 
tion. The  writers  of  history  are  too  apt  to 
invest  their  personages  with  all  the  know- 
ledge, and  make  them  influenced  by  all  the 
views,  which  lime  unrolls  in  that  vast 
commentary,  which  can  only  be  opened  for 
their  posterity.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
account  for  the  opposition  to  Government 
which  had  partly  shown  itself  under  James, 
but  which  started  up  so  unexpectedly  in  the 
new  reign,  when  Charles  felt  that  he  was 
abandoned  by  his  Parliament. 

Although  the  Lord-Keeper  had  failed  in  the 
hardy  attempt  tocarry  away  the  royal  favour, 
he  had  left  behind  him  all  the  awfulness  of  a 
predictor.  All  things  had  occurred  in  the 
Oxford  Parliament  as  he  had  anticipated.  But 
the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  was  no  conso- 
lation for  the  loss  of  his  power.  Williams 
summoned  up  his  strength.  One  gn  at  last 
stroke  seemed  reserved.  If  he  could  not 
govern  his  royal  master,  might  he  not  con- 
duct the  favourite  by  his  hopes  and  his 
fears? 

While  the  King  and  the  Duke,  disconcert- 
ed, were  deciding  on  a dissolution  of  Parlia- 
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nient,  atlhis  very  moment  the  Lord-Keeper,  j 
with  all  the  devotion  of  ancient  friendship, 
though  unsent  for,  suddenly  appeared  before 
the  Duke. 

The  creature  of  his  favour  addressed  his 
old  patron.  “ Your  Grace  made  me,  and  I 
must  and  will  serve  you,  though  you  are  one 
who  will  destroy  that  which  you  made.  1 
am  as  earnest  as  any  friend  your  Grace  hath, 
to  save  you  from  perishing.  You  brought  the 
two  Houses  hither,  my  lord,  against  my 
counsel,  and  my  suspicion  is  confirmed  that 
your  Grace  would  suffer  from  it.  What’s  now 
to  be  done,  but  wind  up  a session  quickly? 
Let  the  members  be  promised  that  they  shall 
meet  again  after  Christmas.  Requite  then- 
injuries  done  to  you  with  benefits,  and  not 
revenge;  for  no  man  who  is  wise  will  show 
himself  angry  with  the  people  of  England. 
Fear  them  not  when  they  meet  again  in  the 
same  body.  I will  instigate  their  ill  affec- 
tions ; if  they  proceed,  trust  me  with  your 
cause ; and  when  it  comes  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  I will  lay  my  life  upon  it  to  preserve 
you  from  the  least  dishonour.” 

The  haughty  Buckingham  felt  the  insult  of 
equality  of  power,  and  was  indignant  at  the 
proffered  protection  of  the  political  vassal, 
who  had  once  professed  “ to  love  and  hale  as 
the  Duke  loved  and  hated,”  and  who,  in  his 
letters,  which  I have  seen,  advising  Bucking- 
ham to  accept  a place  by  which  he  would  be 
always  nearer  the  King,  used  this  emphatic 
style  : — **  In  your  young,  your  middle,  your 
decreasing  age,  be  upon  earth,  as  your  piety- 
will  one  day  make  you  in  Heaven,  an  ever- 
lasting favourite !”  Thus  had  spoken  the 
sycophant.  At  the  present  moment  the  Duke 
started  at  the  winding  serpent  which  had  once 
licked  the  dust,  but  which  he  now  viewed 
climbing  amid  the  topmost  branches  of  the 
forbidden  tree. 

Buckingham  sent  forth  a mingled  glance 
of  anger  and  contempt  on  Williams.  “ 1 
will  look  whom  I trust  to,”  exclaimed  the 
Duke,  and  flung  out  of  the  chamber  with  a 
menacing  countenance. 

It  is  evident  that,  by  this  master-stroke  to 
inveigle  the  favourite  into  his  net,  the  wily 
politician  would  have  entangled  the  noble 
victim,  either  for  his  destruction  or  his  sub- 
serviency, as  his  own  superior  genius 
willed. 

This  political  game  for  place  and  power 
was  not  played  ill  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
although  his  lordship  lost  his  stake. 

The  Lord-Keeper  perceived  that  his  real 


power  depended  on  its  exercise  in  the  House? 
and  that  an  opposition,  presuming  to  act  on 
popular  principles,  was  the  only  means  to 
balance  tho  preponderating  influence  of  the 
favourite,  and  to  awe  and  overshadow  tho 
Court.  Ho  therefore  studied  to  flatter  the 
Parliament,  and  at  that  moment  he  saw  no 
danger  in  running  all  lengths  with  their  ac- 
celerating pace;  he  had  provided  for  them  the 
State  victim,  whose  head  would  save  his  own. 
He  now  affected  the  highest  reverence  for 
Parliament ; he  entreated  Charles  not  to  break 
with  them,  that  it  might  not  disseminate  un- 
kindness  through  all  the  counties  of  his 
realm.  He  told  the  King,  “ the  love  of  the 
people  is  the  palladium  of  your  crown.  Con- 
tinue this  assembly  to  another  session,  and 
expect  alteration  for  the  belter.  If  you  do 
not  do  so,  the  next  swarm  will  come  out  of 
the  same  hive.”  Such  was  the  patriotism 
and  sagacity  of  the  Lord -Keeper!  Fcnelon 
could  not  have  expressed  himself  with  more 
political  wisdom  to  his  Tclcmachus ; but  so 
ambiguous  is  the  character  of  the  mere  poli- 
tician, that  we  must  suspect  the  Lord-Keeper 
to  have  been  a patriot  out  of  pique,  and  wise 
from  the  spirit  of  opposition.  Wo  do  not 
discover  him  the  same  under  James  as  he 
was  under  Charles.  Not  further  back  than 
three  years,  our  Lord  -Keeper  did  not  profess 
this  reverence  for  the  House  of  Commons,  nor 
this  earnestness  to  prolong  their  sessions. 
Then  the  party  with  whom  lie  now  sided 
were  alluded  to  as“  tho  spiders  which  infest 
that  noble  House  of  Commons,  who  convert 
the  honey  of  his  Majesty’s  letter  into  poison 
to  feed  upon.”  lie  then  deemed  their  privi- 
leges to  be  only  favours  of  former  kings, 
and  not  their  inheritance,  or  their  birthright. 
Where  were  the  Commons  before  Henry  the 
First  gave  them  authority  to  meet  in  Parlia- 
ment? and  he  advises  that  the  King  should 
“ break  up  this  Parliament  without  any  pro- 
rogation, that  the  kingdom  may  know  their 
undutifulness  and  obstinacy,”  and  proposes 
that  his  Majesty  should  “ supply  the  present 
wants  by  other  means;”  in  a word,  that  the 
sovereign  should  make  himself  independent 
of  Parliament!  So  diametrically  opposite 
were  the  principles  adopted  by  Williams, 
that  the  chance  was  equal  on  which  side  of 
the  House  he  look  his  seat. 

The  Lord-Keeper,  in  his  dark  and  secret 
intercourse  with  the  heads  of  the  opposition, 
was  like  that  lover  who  stole  in  the  winter 
nights  to  his  mistress  till  at  length  his  foot- 
steps were  tracked  n the  snow.  Buckingham 
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had  delected  and  reproached  ika  insidious 
Courtier,  who  could  no  longer  deny  that  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
others,  to  labour  the  redross  of  the  people’s 
grievances,  and  concluded  that  “ he  was  now 
resolved  to  stand  on  his  own  legs.” — “ If  that 
be  your  resolution,  look  you  stand  fast!”  re- 
plied the  Duke,  and  they  parted. 

The  Lord-Keeper  now  found  it  necessary 
to  lay  before  Charles  an  account  of  “ my 
carriage  all  this  last  Parliament.”  In  this 
paper,  he  artfully  declares  tliathe  Dever  spake 
at  Oxford  with  any  of  “ the  stirring  men.” 
These  were  they  whom  he  had  formerly  de- 
signated as  “ the  sticklers.”  As  he  proceeds, 
however,  he  excepts  some.  This  paper  was 
graciously  received,  and  the  fate  of  the  Lord- 
Keeper  was  suspended.  Meanwhile,  as  poli- 
ticians in  distress,  like  frightened  mice,  will 
creep  into  new  corners,  the  Lord-Keeper  now 
turned  his  views  towards  the  Queen.  He  had 
ingratiated  himself  with  her,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bishops  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, by  fascinating  the  young  princess  with 
a French  oration,  which  he  had  most  happily 
studied,  and  by  showing  himself  an  active 
patron  to  her  servants.  This  perfect  politi- 
cian had  anticipated  an  influence,  w hich  did 
not  yet  exist. 

It  is  a curious  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
subdolous  Williams,  that,  during  the  Spa- 
nish match,  he  applied  himself  to  the  Spanish 
language,  and  under  his  eye  entertained  a 
Spaniard  to  translate  the  English  liturgy,  and, 
printing  a limited  number,  presented  them 
to  the  Court  of  Spain.  Williams  must  have 
been  enabled  to  taste  the  Spanish  humour  of 
Cervantes,  for  he  had  sufficient  lime  allowed 
him,  during  the  Spanish  match,  to  study  his 
Don  Quixote.  On  the  appearance  of  the 
French  match,  the  political  bishop  dropped 
the  Spanish,  and  was  as  earnestly  conning 
his  French  task— which  he  appears,  however 
hastily  he  got  through  the  grammar,  and, 
however  unaccented  his  orthography,  lohave 
sufficiently  well  accomplished  by  the  smiles 
of  the  French  Princess.  This  perhaps  is  the 
only  instance  on  record,  where  a learned 
Bishop  learnt  two  languages— to  cajole  a 
Queen,  and  possess  he:-  car  by  whispering  in 
her  own  idiom. 

The  Lord-Keeper  was  doomed  to  fall,  but 
be  was  a body  too  weighty  and  considerable 
to  be  precipitated  at  a blow.  His  genius  re- 
buked even  the  impetuous  spirit  of  Bucking- 
ham ; nor  was  tho  elected  counsellor  of  his 
lather,  whose  mind  seemed  wisdom,  and 
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whose  voice  seemed  prophecy,  lightly  reve- 
renced by  the  royal  son.  Charles  appears 
for  some  time  to  have  been  awed  by  the 
statesman,  whom  be  equally  feared  to  dis^ 
grace  or  to  employ. 

The  intended  removal  of  the  Lord -Keeper 
threw  “ the  Duke's  cabinet,”  as  it  was  called, 
into  a variety  of  dilemmas;  perhaps  the 
greatest  was  the  difficulty  of  framing  some 
decent  excuse  for  the  act.  They  proposed  hie 
immediate  dismission,  on  the  plea  of  certain 
accusations,  for  which  afterwards  they  were 
to  look  for  their  proofs  in  his  conversations 
and  his  letters,  both  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  occasionally  free  and  pungent.  This 
having  reached  the  Lord -Keeper's  ear,  he  let 
them  know,  by  a friendly  messenger,  that  at 
thecouncil-lable,  speaking  in  the  style  of  the 
times,  “ He  would  not  fly  the  tilt,” — but  if 
they  designed  first  to  punish,  and  afterwards 
lo  judge  a man,  he  bade  them  have  a care, 
lost  such  a preposterous  course  would  not 
make  every  man  in  England  feel  himself  in 
danger.  The  greatness  of  Williams  lay  not 
in  his  place,  but  in  his  popularity;  and  no 
one  was  yet  found  hardy  enough  to  beard  the 
lion  in  his  lair. 

But  Buckingham  and  Laud  had  not  relent- 
ed, and  the  King  was  urged  to  rid  himself  of 
one  whom  they  considered  as  a communica- 
tor with  his  enemies,  and  whoso  counsels 
tended  to  lower  his  sovereignly.  Once  moru, 
Williams,  in  a letter  to  the  King,  asserts  that 
he  could  not  have  held  any  intercourse  with 
those  dangerous  persons  of  the  House  af 
Commons — these  were  his  former  “ sticklers” 
and  “ stirring  men” — and  at  the  same  time 
have  concealed  this  intercourse  in  “ a family 
of  sixty  persons,”  of  which  his  large  esta- 
blishment consisted. 

It  is  evident  that  Charles,  notwithstanding 
the  importunity  of  Buckingham,  would  not 
consent  lo  dismiss  tho  Lord-Keeper  with  any 
impeachment  of  his  services.  A less  painful 
decline,  a smoother  passage,  was  to  break  the 
abruptness  of  the  fall. 

At  length  a searching  eye  peered  into  a 
dormant  resolution  in  council,  which,  what- 
ever had  been  the  occasion  that  gave  rise  to 
it,  neither  James  nor  Charles  had  thought  on 
— that  tho  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Eng- 
land should  not  continue  in  that  high  office 
longer  than  a limited  period,  lo  be  renewed 
every  three  years. 

On  this  principle,  a message  was  conveyed 
by  Lord  Conway,  to  command  tho  Lord- 
Keeper  to  deliver  up  the  Great  Seal  at  “ All- 
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hallow-tide,” and  a desire  wasinlimated,  that 
his  lordship  should  retire  to  his  bishoprick. 

The  Lord  Keeper  now  read  his  fate.  He 
fell  with  dignity,  and  made  his  terms.  His 
firmness  carried  every  point  throughout  the 
■whole  of  this  political  transaction.  Ho  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  to  a last  conference 
with  the  King.  Charles,  who  in  more  than 
one  instance  has  shown  that  he  was  conscious 
of  the  infirmity  of  his  own  warm  temper,  de- 
clared that  he  would  not,  in  conversation, 
assign  any  reasons  for  his  lordship’s  dis- 
missal, and  it  seems  that  the  King  was 
troubled,  lest  this  subdolous  and  eloquent 
man  should  shake  his  resolution. 

It  was  Iherefore  preconcerted,  as  is  not 
uncommon  on  such  occasions,  that  this  pain- 
ful topic  should  not  be  touched  on.  A letter 
from  Williams  was  presented  to  his  Majesty 
after  dinner,  while  the  writer  waited  for  an 
'audience;  in  this  again  he  protests,  that  he 
was  “ as  great  a stranger  as  any  lord  who 
served  his  Majesty  to  all  those  disaffected 
persons  who  appeared  so  opposite  to  the 
royal  ends  in  the  House  of  Commons."  One 
moro  description  of  the  rising  opposition. 

The  King  admitted  him  into  his  presence, 
and  twice  held  out  his  hand  to  kiss,  granting 
all  his  requests,  relating  to  his  places  and 
pensions,  for  which  he  betrayed  great  anxiety, 
and  farther,  the  King  renewed  his  promise  of 
future  church  preferment.  Williams  intreal- 
ed  the  King  would  intercede  for  him  with  the 
Lord-  Duke.  Charles  replied,  “ that  it  be- 
came not  him,  a King,  to  take  up  the  quar- 
rels between  his  subjects;  nor  had  the  Duke 
ever  expressed  such  enmity  in  his  presence.” 
“Your  Majesty,”  said  the  Lord-Keeper, 
“ may  hear  reports  of  my  discontent,  which 
I pray  may  not  be  credited,  comfortable  as  I 
feel  in  your  .Majesty’s  favour."  The  King  re- 
plied, that  “ he  would  do  him  that  justice,” 
adding,  that  “ he  little  valued  reports.”  Pre- 
senting his  hand  once  more  to  the  discarded 
statesman,  the  King  dismissed  him  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  a cordial  farewell. 

When  Sir  John  Suckling  brought  tho  war- 
rant to  receive  the  great  seal,  Williams  gave 
‘it  with  an  unusual  solemnity  of  form,  which 
may  account  for  Heylin’s  observation,  that 
“ it  was  unwillingly  done.”  The  dismissed 
Lord-Keeper  inclosed  the  great  seal  in  a cost- 
ly cabinet  in  Sir  John’s  presence ; but  he  re- 
fused to  trust  tho  key  to  Sir  John’s  hand. 
Folding  it  up  in  a letter  addressed  to  the 
King,  he  sealed  it  with  the  episcopal  seal  of 
Lincoln.  This  would  appear  to  have  been 


designed  either  as  a reprimand  for  the  in- 
ferior rank  of  the  messenger,  or  as  a last  hint 
to  the  sovereign,  that  he  should  be  cautious 
into  whose  hands  ho  confided  the  custody. 

From  that  moment,  with  no  diminished 
greatness.  Bishop  Williams  retreated  to  the 
princely  hospitality  of  his  seal,  where  he 
busied  himself  in  his  studios  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  grounds,  and,  at  that  day  a novel 
taste,  in  forming  a gallery  of  pictures.  But 
his  symposia  attracted  a closer  observation 
from  the  freedom  of  his  conversation,  and 
some  cursory  strictures  on  the  political 
movements  of  those  inferior  minds  who 
had  ejected  the  master-spirit  from  their 
councils. 

Bishop  Williams,  great  in  his  retirement, 
still  presented  the  same  object  of  uneasiness 
to  tho  jealous  Laud,  who  surrounded  him 
with  spies  and  caves  droppers,  too  faithful 
reporters  of  the  biting  sarcasms  of  his  late 
rival.  Williams  was  teased  by  the  petty  per- 
secutions of  the  irritable  Laud.  Their  prin- 
ciples were  for  over  irreconcilable.  These 
political  rivals  stood  on  the  sharpest  and  the 
cxlremest  points  of  opposition.  Laud  stigma- 
tised Williams  as  a Puritan ; Williams  in- 
veighed against  Laud  as  a Papist ; the  limit- 
ed capacity  of  Laud  would  have  approached 
without  uniting  with  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  inculcated  passive  obedience ; the  hardier 
character  of  Williams  had  cast  him  among 
the  innovators  of  the  age,  with  whom  he  went 
on,  till  he  found  that  bishopricks  wero  in 
danger;  Laud  detested  Williams  for  his  de- 
ficient zeal  in  church  discipline,  and  Williams 
held  Laud  in  contempt  for  his  unslatesman- 
like  qualities.  Often  must  Williams  have 
remembered  the  prescient  sagacity  of  James 
the  First,  when  Laud  was  thrust  on  him  by 
Williams  himselfand  Buckingham.  “ Laud,” 
observed  James.  “ is  a restless  spirit,  to  be 
kept  back  from  all  places  of  authority,  for  he 
cannot  see  when  matters  are  well,  but  loves 
to  toss  and  change  and  bring  things  to  a re- 
formation floating  in  his  own  brain.”  And 
when  at  length  the  old  monarch,  as  was 
usual  with  him,  yielded  to  their  importuni- 
ties, ho  exclaimed,  “Take  him  to  you,  hut 
on  my  saul  you’ll  repent  it !”  This  was  not 
tho  only  political  prediction  of  his  father 
which  Charles  lived  to  see  verified. 

At  length  Williams  overwhelmed  Laud 
with  all  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  his  severity, 
in  the  volume  which  he  published  against 
him ; but  the  vindictive  Laud,  with  a meaner 
victory,  inflicted  ruin  on  his  antagonist  in 
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dragging  him  before  the  inquisitorial  Star- 
chamber. 

Such  mutual  persecutions  do  the  heads  of 
parlies  endure  from  each  other,  and  so  often 
do  they  involve  the  public  in  their  private 
hatreds. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Coronation;  Political  Eliquettc. 

At  this  gloomy  moment  the  coronation  was 
to  take  place.  The  King  hod  been  compelled 
to  practise  the  most  humiliating  economy, 
and  the  coronation,  as  a contemporary  letter- 
writer  observes,  seemed  a private,  not  a pub- 
lic ceremony.  The  customary  pomp  of  the 
profession  from  the  Tower  through  the  City 
to  Whitehall  was  omitted ; the  alleged  reason 
was,  “ to  save  the  charges  for  more  noble 
undertakings,”  that  is,  for  means  to  carry  on 
the  Spanish  war  without  supplies. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  as  Dean  of  West- 
minster, should  have  assisted  at  the  service 
of  the  coronation, but.  receiving  no  summons 
to  attend,  he  addressed  his  late  patron.  The 
coronation  had  stirred  a courtier’s  (lame  in  a 
bosom  still  agitated  by  its  reminiscences. 
The  Bishop  thus  writes  to  the  Duke — 
“ Beseeching  your  Grace  to  revive  a creature 
of  your  own,  struck  dead  only  with  your 
displeasure,  by  bringing  of  me  to  kiss  his 
Majesty’s  hand,  with  whom  I took  leave  in 
no  disfavour  at  all.  1 was  never  hitherto 
brought  into  the  presence  of  a king  by  any 
saint  besides  yourself;  turn  me  not  over  to 
offer  my  prayers  at  new  altars.” 

This  last  paragraph  is  an  extraordinary 
amalgamation  of  flattery  and  menace,  and 
the  whole  an  example  of  that  sycophantic 
blasphemy,  which  the  court-bishops  of  that 
day  carried  to  an  incredible  excess;  a per- 
petual blot  on  these  political  prelates!  Poets, 
mad  with  poverty  and  dedication,  at  all  times 
have  transgressed  on  docency  and  sense  in 
their  bribing  panegyrics;  but  the  present  in- 
flated court  style  in  epistolary  composition 
was  not  the  natural  style  of  that  day,  for  the 
letters  of  Mede,  and  other  contemporaries, 
to  which  I have  so  often  referred,  are  ex- 
amples of  colloquial  force  and  simplicity,  free 
of  thoso  pedantic  and  far-fetched  allusions. 

The  bishop  received  a royal  command  to 
depute  one  of  the  prebendaries;  this,  to  use 
the  quaint  style  of  Heylin,  “put  him  into 
some  dispute  with  himself;”  a dispute,  how- 
ever, from  which  he  extricated  himself  with 
his  usual  prudence.  As  he  did  not  euro  to 
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honour  his  co-rival  Laud,  and  as  the  putting 
him  aside  by  electing  another  might  have 
gained  him  the  ungracious  reproach  of  ma- 
lice. the  Dean  furnished  his  Majesty  with  a 
list  of  the  prebendaries,  that  the  King  might 
make  his  own  election.  Laud  was  nomi- 
nated. 

The  coronation,  it  was  imagined,  would 
prove  a joyous  season,  in  an  oblivion  of  all 
miscarriages,  and  a renewal  of  the  loyalty  of 
the  people,  whose  imagination,  awakened  by 
their  senses,  would  be  struck  by  the  hallow- 
ing ceremonies,  and  the  binding  oaths  of 
that  regal  solemnity.  But  Fate  had  com- 
menced her  work  early  with  him  who  was  to 
be  crowned,  and  the  scene  which  naturally 
tended  to  reconcile  the  popular  spirit  arous- 
ed its  jealousy  under  the  conduct  of  Laud. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that,  among  many 
things  left  unreformed  by  the  Reformation, 
the  forms  and  order  of  the  coronation  had 
retained  the  rites,  the  ceremonies,  and  the 
style  of  the  Roman  Pontificals.  Edward  the 
Sixth  and  Elizabeth  had  been  crowned  after 
their  predecessors’  custom,  and  the  corona- 
tion of  James,  which  had  been  got  up  in 
haste,  had  retained  many  ceremonies  of  the 
old  leaven.  Charles,  therefore,  issued  a com- 
mission that  this  solemn  ceremony  should  be 
altered  in  happier  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Alterations  and 
additions  were  left  to  Laud.  Among  the 
innovations  he  restored  a clause  in  a prayer, 
that  “ the  King  might  have  Peter’s  key  of 
discipline,  and  Paul’s  doctrine.”  The  clause 
had  been  omitted  since  thedays  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  as  it  seemed  to  confer  a higher  ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction  on  the  sovereign  than 
accorded  with  the  Papal  supremacy.  As  ex- 
tremes of  opposition  at  length  meet  when 
opposite  means  are  pointing  to  the  same  end, 
and  as  under  a different  name  the  same  thing 
may  be  concealed,  so  the  Pontiff  and  the 
Presbyter,  however  they  reverse  each  other’s 
scheme,  finally  agree  that  the  monarchs  of 
the  world  are  “ to  lick  the  dust  of  the  feet  of 
the  Church.”  This  restoration,  therefore, 
now  offended  the  Puritans  as  well  as  it  had 
formerly  the  Papists.  The  jealousies  of  the 
Commons  were  awakened  by  another  clause, 
in  which  Laud,  placing  tho  sovereign  next  to 
the  Divinity,  ranks  the  clergy  in  an  odious 
pre-eminence  over  tho  laity,  and  exhorts  the 
King  to  medialo  between  them.  This  im- 
prudent division  of  subjects  was  not  forgotten 
many  years  after,  for,  in  the  trial  of  Laud, 
the  Long  Parliament  accused  him  of  altering 
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the  coronation  oath,  and  of  conferring  on  the 
King  absolute  power,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people. 

Some  persons  at  the  coronation  watched 
with  jealous  eyes,  and  listened  with  a mali- 
cious ear.  Laud,  having  accidentally  found 
an  ancient  crucifix  among  the  antique  re- 
galia, which  was  always  locked  up  with  great 
secrecy  in  the  abbey,  and  brought  out  on 
these  occasions,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
staff,  the  sword,  the  spurs,  and  the  sceptre 
of  Edward  the  Confessor— the  Bishop  dis- 
played this  ancient  crucifix  with  great  form 
on  the  altar,  and  this  was  alleged  as  evidence 
of  a papistical  prelate ! but  in  restoring  that 
clause  which  transferred  the  Pope's  supre- 
macy to  the  King  as  the  Head  of  the  Church, 
Laud  had  performed  a Protestant’s  part. 

As  this  too  was  an  age  of  omens,  trifles  as 
light  as  air  were  afterwards  expounded  into 
presages.  The  King’s  grave  character  had 
already  at  the  meeting  of  his  Parliament 
given  some  indications  of  that  solemn  dignity 
which  would  consecrate  every  great  public 
ceremony— and  in  the  present,  contrary  to 
the  custom  of  his  predecessors,  who  when 
crowned  were  clothed  in  purple,  the  King 
now  appeared  in  white  satin.  Perhaps  he 
fancifully  considered  that  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation was  as  the  marriage  of  the  sovereign 
w ith  his  people  ; but  the  rejection  of  the  regal 
purple  for  the  robe  of  purity  was  variously 
commented  on.  Heylin,  considering  it  omi- 
nous, as  “fore-signifying  that  he  should 
divest  himself  of  his  regal  majesty,  which 
might  hare  kept  him  from  affront  and  scorn, 
to  rely  solely  on  the  innocence  of  a virtuous 
life,  which  finally  exposed  him  to  calamitous 
ruin.”  A wing  of  the  gold  dove  on  tho  sceptre 
was  discovered  to  be  quite  broken  off,  “ by 
what  casualty  God  himself  knows,”  observes 
Fuller,  who  calls  the  omen  “a  maim  on  the 
emblem  of  peace.”  Another  omen  was  the 
unlucky  text  of  his  chaplain,  “ I will  give 
thee  a crown  of  life,”  Apoc.  ii.,  10.  This 
was  thought  to  be  a text  reminding  the  King 
more  of  his  death  than  his  crown,  and  the 
expounders  of  presages  discovered,  that  it 
seemed  “ as  if  the  King  was  to  listen  to  his 
funeral  sermon  when  he  was  alive,  as  if 
ho  were  to  have  none  when  he  was  to  be 
buried.” 

Such  was  the  temper  of  the  age,  and  though 
those,  to  us,  are  very  foolish  trifles,  yet  the 
modes  of  public  feeling  are  to  be  recognised 
by  them,  as  a straw  or  a feather,  light  as 
they  are,  serve  to  point  the  course  of  the 


wind,  as  much  as  the  most  elaborate  weather- 

vane. 

The  Queen  refused  to  be  present  in  the 
Abbey  church  at  the  ceremony  of  the  corona- 
tion, and  the  Marquis  de  Blainville,  the 
French  ambassador,  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived, had  also  excused  himself,  lljs  motive 
was  evident;  for  though  Blainville,  among 
the  apologies  offered  to  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  had  declared  that,  from  respect 
to  the  King  of  England,  he  would  have  risked 
making  a small  broach  in  his  conscience, 
being  bound  by  his  religion  not  to  assist  at 
our  prayers  and  church  ceremonies,  yet  it 
would  be  incongruous  that  ho  should  be  a 
spectator  where  the  Queen,  his  master’s  sis- 
ter, had  excused  her  participation  of  the 
solemnity  of  crowning,  and  even  her  pre- 
sence, and  lo  this  declaration  ho  added,  as 
ho  was  perpetually  doing  throughout  his 
short  embassy,  somo  captious  “ exceptions” 
of  etiquetto.  A placo  was  offered  to  bo  fitted 
up  for  her  Majesty,  but  she  chose  for  her 
station  the  window  of  an  apartment  at  the 
gate-houso  of  the  Palace-yard.  The  good 
(Catholics  made  it  a jour  de  fete ; the  Queen 
and  her  ladies  were  seen  “frisking  and 
dancing  in  the  room,”  during  tho  procession 
and  on  its  return,  in  company  with  the  Mar- 
quis, who  attended  not  as  ambassador,  but  in 
his  private  character.  Henrietta  was  never 
crowned  Queen  of  England  ; and,  for  a long 
while,  she  did  not  seek  lo  create  popular  fa- 
vour by  any  appearance  of  public  regard, 
estranged  as  were  her  tastes,  her  language, 
and  her  manners,  from  those  of  the  people. 

The  refusal  of  the  French  ambassador  to  be 
present  at  the  coronation  occasioned  much 
inquiry.  Was  the  spirit  of  Catholicism  im- 
placable? or  was  it  the  prognostic  of  a war? 
In  that  golden  age  of  court-etiquette,  when 
the  peace  of  empires  sometimes  was  disturbed 
by  the  jealousies  of  the  drawing-room,  this 
unexpected  absence  of  the  French  threw  into 
consternation  the  Venetian  ambassador,  who 
presumed  to  bo  his  equal  and  his  ally.  This 
creature  of  etiquetto,  “ tremblingly  alive  all 
o’er,"  breathed  only  by  the  nicest  punctilios, 
and  rested  the  glory,  if  not  the  existence,  of 
his  republic,  on  the  jealous  maintenance  of 
being  considered  pare  alle  teste  coronate ; 
an  unquestioned  parity  with  crowned  heads. 

When  precedence  becomes  politics  in  the 
wars  of  peace,  the  diary  of  a Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  becomes  a record  of  mischances 
and  misadventures,  of  despair  and  of  strata- 
gem, which  must  bo  consulted  to  be  credited- 
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A visit  out  of  time  may  be  a visit  never  to 
be  returned ; an  informal  invitation  may  oc- 
casion a fit  of  indisposition  ; or  a reception  at 
the  stairs’-hend,  or  at  the  door,  may  produce 
a protest  or  a remonstrance;  and  a political 
contest  about  a chair,  or  a slool,  may  open  a 
campaign.  It  happened  unhappily  for  our 
Venetian  victim  of  etiquette,  that  he  had 
recently  been  most  deeply  affected  by  an  irre- 
gular invitation  to  tho  funeral  or  the  late 
monarch.  His  Excel lentissimo  did  not  deny 
that  he  had  received  “ the  Blacks  in  tho 
same  full  proportion  for  quality  and  good- 
ness of  cloth,  as  were  sent  to  the  two  French 
ambassadors,  who  were  then  at  the  English 
Court.”  But  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor,  our  lirst 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  was  suspected  to 
bool  the  Spanish  faction,  and  not  disinclined 
to  put  a slight  on  the  jealous  Venetian,  who 
stood  with  tho  French.  The  two  French  am- 
bassadors, the  resident  and  the  extraordi- 
nary, having  inspected  tho  programme  of  the 
procession,  on  a sudden  changed  their  mind, 
and  refused  to  assist  at  the  solemnity.  The 
Venetian,  in  consequence,  was  compelled  to 
invent  some  excuse  for  his  own  absence,  and, 
with  Italian  us  las  in,  he  fell  upon  tho  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies  for  an  informality  ; a mes- 
sage having  been  sent,  which  should  have 
been  personally  delivered.  On  this  the  re- 
monstrance was  so  serious,  and  the  Spanish 
partiality  of  Sir  Lewis  Lewknor  so  strongly 
insinuated,  that,  to  appeaso  the  Venetian, 
our  Master  of  tho  Ceremonies  was  actually 
put  under  restraint,  and  suspended  from  his 
office.  Vet  tho  real  cause  of  the  Venetian’s 
mortification,  as  the  secret  was  rumoured 
among  the  diplomatic  corps,  was,  that  one  of 
the  French  ambassadors  could  not  stomach 
having  a third  person— and  that,  too,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  I — marching  in  even 
rank  with  the  representatives  of  France. 

The  Venetian,  thus  already  too  sensitive 
by  the  malice  of  a former  French  ambassador 
at  the  funeral,  was  now  (hander-struck  that 
the  same  affront  had  again  been  put  on  him 
at  tho  coronation.  This  forlorn  victim  of 
political  etiquette,  in  his  dilemma,  debated 
the  whole  affair  with  himself—'*  If  the 
French  ambassador  bo  absent  at  the  corona- 
tion, I cannot  be  present;  not  from  any 
scruples  of  conscience,  as  tho  Frenchman 
pretends,  for  I must  understand  it  as  arr  act 
of  stato,  and  not  of  religion.  I cannot  appear 
by  the  side  of  the  upstart  ambassador  of  tho 
new  Stales,  a power  of  yesterday  1 without 
incurring  the  odium  not  only  of  joiniug  with 


a heretic,  but  with  a man  whom  the  Spaniard 
would  not  sit  with  in  his  Majesty's  presence 
— a man  whom  ho  calls  * the  representative 
of  his  Master’s  vassals  and  rebels.’  ” The  af- 
fair ended  miserably  for  the  Venetian.  He 
who  would  have  died  rather  than  have  been 
seen  in  public  violating  a point  of  etiquette, 
now  tried,  by  the  connivance  and  aid  of  the 
assistant  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  to  slink 
into  some  cornor  where,  unseen,  he  might 
be  present  at  the  coronation  ; but  his  late 
unrelenting  persecution  of  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  himself  had  extinguished  all 
sympathy  in  the  breast  of  the  assistant,  Sir 
John  Finett,  who  observed,  with  equal  judg- 
ment and  malice,  that  if  he  attended  on  the 
Venetian,  his  official  character  would  betray 
his  Excellency  to  be  a public  Minisler ; and, 
as  no  man  more  learnedly  than  himself  could 
decide  in  all  punctilios,  as  indeed  his  Excel- 
lency had  of  late  most  memorably  proved, 
he  must  excuse  the  assistant  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  from  doing  that  which  might 
again  bring  tho  Master  of  tho  Ceremonies 
himself  into  disgrace.  Such  was  the  history 
of  this  forlorn  victim  of  etiquette,  w ho  had  to 
memorialise  his  Ducal  Republic,  that  he  was 
neither  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  one 
King,  nor  the  coronation  of  the  other — be- 
cause from  malice  or  design  Iheir  French 
allies  had  hindered  him  from  taking  his  sta- 
tion pare  alle  teste  coronate. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  Expedition  to  Cadiz. — The  Earl  of  Wimbledon, 

Tiie  first  Parliament  abandoned  the  King. 
Charles  was  left  without  other  means  to  dis- 
patch the  army  and  licet,  in  a late  season, 
than  by  voluntary  loans  on  privy  seals. 
These  were  circular  letters,  in  which  were 
stated  the  namoof  tho  person  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  the  sum  required  from 
him,  the  amount  varying  according  to  his 
condition.  They  took  their  title  from  bear- 
ing the  private  seal  of  the  King.  When 
those  who  either  delayed  or  excused  them- 
selves from  complying  with  the  request 
discovered  that  they  were  reported  to  tho  Ex- 
chequer, they  were  taught  that  when  a king 
requests  a voluntary  loan,  his  request  implies 
a forced  one. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  King’s  intention  to 
pay  off  the  privy-seals  by  somefuturo  grant; 
yet  many  considered  that  the  next  Parlia- 
ment would  not  sanclion  the  people  giving 
what  they  themselves  had  denied.  If  tho 
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form  of  levying  these  contributions  at  an 
immediate  urgency  was  unpopular, yet  it  bore 
no  character  of  tyranny.  The  loan  exacted 
wasassntall  as  the  style  was  humble.  The 
privy-seals  specified  that — “ This  loan , without 
inconvenience  toany,is  only  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  public  ; such  private  helps  for 
public  services,  which  cannot  be  refused,  had 
been  often  resorted  to  ; but  this  being  the  first 
time  that  we  have  required  any  thing  in  this 
kind,  we  require  but  that  sum  which  few  men 
would  deny  a friend."  The  claims  on  great 
personages  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds. 
The  King  was  willing  to  suiter  any  mortifica- 
cation  rather  than  endure  tho  obdurate  in- 
sults of  tho  Parliament — even  that  of  tho 
mockery  of  an  alms- basket ; for,  by  letters  of 
the  lime  which  1 hare  seen,  the  charily  of 
shillings  was  accepted ! With  such  trivial 
contributions,  demanded  with  a warm  appeal 
to  their  feelings,  was  the  King  to  send  out  a 
fleet,  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men. 

The  political  design  of  this  expedition  was 
to  alarm  the  coasts  of  Spain;  and  thus  to 
draw  to  various  points  the  forces  of  the 
enemy.  “ Our  allies,”  says  Buckingham, 
who  opened  his  cabinet  secret  to  the  Com- 
mons, “ can  only  scratch  with  the  King  of 
Spain,  taking  a town  to-day,  and  losing  it 
to-morrow  ; now  they  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  Spanish  powor  by 
land.  By  this  kind  of  war  you  send  no  coin 
out  of  the  land;  you  issue  nothing  but  beef, 
mutton,  and  powder,  and  the  kingdom  is  not 
impoverished,  but  may  make  good  returns," 
that  is  to  say,  let  us  wage  a predatory  war  — 
hostilities  so  undefined  in  their  nature,  that 
our  enemies  formerly  considered  us  as  a 
people  of  pirates.  Indeed  the  Minister  lets 
us  a little  more  into  his  secret  hopes;  let  us 
listen  to  him,  If  it  be  asked  “ Whore  is  the 
enemy  f the  King  bids  you  name  the  enemy 
yourselves.  As  you  issue  nothing  that  is 
loss,  so  you  will  bring  home  something  that 
is  gain,  and  henceforward  maintain  the  war 
by  its  perquisites.  When  the  enemy  is  de- 
clared, you  may  have  letters  of  marque,  none 
shall  be  denied ; yourselves  may  go  and  have 
the  honey  of  the  business."  It  is  said  that  an 
occasional  Spanish  war  was  always  popular 
in  this  country ; no  doubt,  for  the  honey  of 
the  business” — when  Spain  had  her  galleons. 

Like  many  similar  uttmipls  from  the  days 
of  Charles  the  First  to  thoseof  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  and  to  our  own,  this  predatory 
attack  concluded  in  a nullity. 

It  is  the  consequence  too  of  this  principle 


of  action,  that  such  predatory  expeditions 
instigate  the  enemy  in  return  to  menace  our 
own  shores.  Ireland  was  now  alarmed  by 
invasion  from  a Dunkirk  fleet,  designing  to 
land  an  army,  in  case  they  failed  in  a descent 
on  some  parts  of  the  English  coast.  While  we 
were  hastening  to  attack  Cadiz,  London  was 
in  dismay ; “ the  trained  bands  were  to  be  in 
readiness  with  complete  armour,  to  march 
upoifall  alarms  to  what  place  soever.” 

The  history  of  this  expedition  offers  no  im- 
perfect picluro  of  what  such  enterprises  have 
but  too  often  proved. 

A veteran  admiral,  beloved  by  the  seamen, 
put  aside  to  make  room  for  a chief  comman- 
der unskilled  in  naval  operations,  raised  an 
inextinguishable  jealousy  between  the  united 
services  of  land  and  sea.  Each  bitterly  laid 
tho  fault  of  the  failure  on  the  other,  but, 
whilo  they  were  retorting  and  recriminating, 
possibly  neither  party  deserved  the  disgrace 
which  they  incurred  by  an  ill-planned  expe- 
dition. 

It  was  rashly  determined  to  attack  SpaiB, 
without  having  fixed  even  on  a point.  A 
plan  of  attack,  drawn  up  by  the  old  Admiral, 
Sir  Hubert  Mansel.  was  not  attended  to,  and 
he  was  removed  from  his  command  for  Sir 
Edward  Cecil,  created  on  this  occasion  Earl 
of  Wimbledon,  and  made  Commander-in- 
chief.  lie  was  a military  man  who  had  grown 
grey  in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands,  but  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  naval  operations. 

All  our  historians  condemn  this  unlucky 
veteran,  and  agree  with  Dr.  Lingard,  that 
tho  public  voice  pronounced  that  he  was  un- 
equal to  so  important  a command ; but  of 
what  matter  is  the  subject  of  (his  public  voice 
often  composed,  and  who  are  the  ulterers  of 
this  voice? 

Perhaps  this  Earl  of  Wimbledon  has  re- 
ceived more  than  his  share  of  the  disgrace. 
Historians  have  usually  neither  space  nor 
inclination  for  some  necessary  details.  I 
shall  give  a series  of  absurdities,  (hat  are 
sometimes  instructive  as  well  as  amusing — 
and  they  may  leach  a Commander-in-chief 
not  to  command  those  who  have  not  yet 
learnt  to  obey.  Wo  may  conceive  tho  relax- 
ed discipline  of  the  army  during  a peace  of 
twenty  years.  We  had  some  ablo  military 
men  who  had  seen  service  under  tho  New 
States  of  Holland.  That  young  republic  was 
a nursery  for  military  adventurers;  but  our 
soldiers  and  our  seamen  had  long  been  un- 
accustomed to  warlike  enterprise.  They 
were  now  hurried  together  to  go  on  an  un- 
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known  service,  with  little  affection  for  the 
King  or  his  Minister,  who  h*d  never  mixed 
in  their  ranks.  The  talk  of  iho  town  ran  on 
this  mysterious  design,  while  the  Govern- 
ment seemed  so  destitute  of  adequate  moans, 
that  tho  very  household  of  the  King  was  re- 
duced to  contribute  its  small  savings.  “ The 
beggarliness”  of  tho  march  to  Plymouth, 
which  is  tho  term  Lord  Wimbledon  uses,  was 
a popular  subject  of  raillery.  They  were 
laying  wagers  that  the  fleet  would  not  go, 
and  ihey  punned  on  the  names  of  some 
captains,  among  whom  wero  Bag,  Cook, 
and  Love;  for  which,  said  they,  the  fleet 
would  not  speed  the  better;  for  they  were 
Bag  without  money ; Conk  without  meat ; 
and  l.ove  without  charity.  It  was  also 
probable  the  party  of  the  discarded  Admi- 
ral, who  were  complaining  of  “ young 
and  single  Council,”  alluding  to  the  Duke — 
and  Lord  Cromwell,  in  a confidential  letter, 
reported  to  him  “ tho  discourse  of  the  world." 
If  Buckingham  went  not  out  with  the  fleet, 
his  personal  bravery  would  be  suspected ; 
if  it  prospered,  it  would  be  thought  no 
act  of  his ; if  unsuccessful,  the  blame  would 
belaid  wholly  on  him.  How  the  thoughtless 
Minister  felt  on  this  occasion  wo  know  not, 
but  he  was  too  far  engaged  to  deliberate, 
and  every  day  pressed  for  the  departure  of 
the  fleet. 

The  Commander-in-chief,  from  tho  first 
moment,  despaired  of  success,  and  reluc- 
tantly complied  with  the  desire  of  his  royal 
Master,  or  rather  his  injudicious  patron,  the 
Duke.  “ This  expedition  I was  content  to 
take  upon  me,  though  against  my  judgment, 
as  1 did  secretly  deliver  to  his  Majesty  and 
your  Grace  before  1 departed  from  the  coast.” 
A character  of  hopeless  indecision  is  fatal 
to  military  success;  but  the  veteran,  who 
"as  now  to  be  tho  victim,  felt  his  disobe- 
dience to  his  Sovereign’s  command  stronger 
than  his  own  particular  judgment.  “ 1 
would  rather  h ive  been  torn  in  pieces -than 
to  have  gone  with  so  many  ignorant  and  ma- 
licious people.”  Tho  truth  is,  thoopposilinn 
parly  was  already  formed,  before  they  >el  sail, 
and  the  deepest  anxiety  and  incessant  occu- 
pation clouded  over  the  faculties,  or  exhaust- 
ed the  fra  mo  of  tho  despairing  Cornmander- 
chief.  “ When  my  adversaries  slept  I 
waked,  when  they  made  good  cheer  1 fasted, 
and  when  they  rested  I toiled.” 

At  length  eighty  ships,  with  ten  regiments 
°f  a thousand  men  each,  sailed  from  Ply- 
mouth. A storm  disperses  them.  When 
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■ they  collect,  a council  of  war  is  held  to  Ox 
on  a point  of  attack,  for  their  instructions 
left  them  at  liberty  to  choose.  The  Duke  and 
his  council  left  all  things  to  chance ; this 
was  not  a greater  evil  than  tho  blundcrslhcy 
had  unwarily  committed  ; had  they  taken  on 
themselves  to  prescribe  the’ course  the  fleet 
was  to  have  pursued,  they  might  not  have 
blundered  less. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  Vice-Admiral,  warned 
by  the  glory  his  father  had  won  at  Cadiz, 
deemed  it  right  for  him  to  attack  the  Spanish 
fleet ; but  difficulties  were  started,  and  they 
debated  so  long,  that  the  coast  had  time  to 
be  alarmed. 

The  Earl  of  Essex,  we  are  told  by  some, 
wished  to  attack  the  Spanish  fleet ; but  Lord 
Wimbledon  is  surprised  “ that  the  Earl  is 
not  called  into  question  for  lotting  pass  the 
King  of  Spain’s  ships  that  offered  him  fight.” 
Probably  some  heroes  are  disposed  for  fight- 
ing at  one  hour,  and  not  at  another. 

Disagreed  that  the  ships  in  tho  port  of 
Cadiz  might  havo  been  taken ; tho  Dutch  ships, 
which  had  leagued  with  us  on  this  occaston, 
were  not  wanting,  but  twenty  English  ones 
never  stirred.  Wimbledon  asserts,  that  he 
has  proved  several  persons  guilty,  whom  he 
could  never  get  examined  by  the  council. 
Wimbledon  went  personally  from  ship  to  ship 
to  enforce  his  commands.  A body  of  seamen 
were  landed  with  difficulty, but,  being  resist- 
ed, they  retreated.  Sir  John  Burroughs,  one 
of  our  ablest  officers,  who  was  afterwards 
fated  to  perish  in  another  expedition,  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  attacked  and  carried 
the  fort  of  Puntal.  The  troops  now  landed, 
and  the  only  enemy  they  had  to  encounter 
were  the  wine-cellars  of  Cadiz.  Every  man 
was  his  own  vintner,  as  a contemporary  ex- 
presses it ; and  had  the  fugitive  Spaniards 
returned  on  such  invaders,  they  had  found 
an  easy  conquest. 

The  Commander-in-chief  had  published  his 
orders  expressly  to  warn  (hem  of  tho  Spanish 
wines,  but  his  undisciplined  troops  had  not 
yet  been  habituated  to  the  severity  of  orders 
from  head-quarters,  and  the  General  gladly 
re-shipped  his  bacchanalian  troops — no  ships 
were  burnt  in  the  harbour — and  they  left  the 
coast  of  Spain  in  no  worse  condition  by  their 
inroad,  than  what  the  morning  showed  the 
Spaniards  in  a vast  number  of  empty  casks. 
Their  inlemperanco  was  punished  by  sick- 
ness, which  spread  in  the  ships — and  by  the 
ingenious  contrivance  of  taking  two  sick 
men  out  of  the  sick  ships  to  supply  their 
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places  by  two  sound  men,  they  propagated 
the  contagion  through  the  whole  fleet.  They 
lay  in  wait  twenty  days  for  the  I’lale-flecl, 
which  either  passed  in  the  night-time,  or  the 
day  after  they  sailed  ; they  could  no  longer 
keep  their  station,  and  returned  to  Plymouth 
with  tho  loss  of  a thousand  men,  not  occa- 
sioned by  tho  enemy.  The  Earl  of  Wimble- 
don was  for  a considerable  lime  denied  the 
King’s  presence.  An  inquiry  was  opened  to 
criminate  the  military  veteran— journal  was 
opposed  to  journal — opinions  of  landsmen 
were  given  on  seamen,  and  of  sailors  on  the 
tactics  of  the  military.  “ He  that  command* 
elh  is  but  one  man,  and  the  rest  are  many 
thousands”— pathetically  exclaims  this  hap- 
less Commander-in-chief — and  he  has  de- 
clared that  “ many  who  should  have  assisted 
me  were  more  careful  in  betraying  me  than 
in  forwarding  his  Majesty’s  service.” 

This  inquiry,  like  so  many  others  of  the 
kind,  got  more  intricate  ami  confused  the 
farther  they  proceeded  ; accusers  were  them- 
selves accused — witnesses  were  themselves 
criminals.  In  the  cro^s  interests  of  parlies, 
one  shielded  tho  guilty,  and  the  other  aspers- 
ed the  innocent.  All  parlies  were  blamed, 
but  none  could  be  punished. 

So,  unhappily  for  the  feelings  of  the  youth- 
ful monarch,  terminated  his  first  great  en- 
terprise. Glory  trad  been  changed  into  dis- 
honour! Scarcely  had  a few  months  elapsed 
since  he  was  sealed  on  the  throne  ere  ho 
was  doomed  to  taste  that  bitterness  of  govern- 
ment which  sickens  the  secret  heart  of  ma- 
jesty. Already  thorns  wore  in  the  ermino  of 
his  crown — and  although  he  had  not  himself 
committed  a single  censurable  act,  yet  he  had 
found  a Parliament  hostile  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  had  clamoured — an  army  dis- 
organised—a navy  discontented— the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  declining.  His  partial  hope 
was  stiii  leaning  on  Buckingham,  while  he 
was  looking  for  his  urgent  wants  to  bo  sup- 
plied by  those  who  were  intent  to  refuse  their 
aid  1 There  were  greater  evils  in  futurity  1 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Meeting  oT  the  Second  Parliament. — The  Contention 

between  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Earl  of 

Bristol. 

From  the  commencement  to  the  disastrous 
termination  of  tho  ill-concorled  and  ill-con- 
ducted expedition  to  Cadiz,  which  from  the 
destitution  of  Parliamentary  supplies  had 
been  hastened  by  the  most  disorderly  ways, 
Buckingham  had  been  absent  from  England, 


actively  negotiating  in  person  at  the  Hague, 
with  the  northern  powers,  a treaty  respecting 
the  restoration  of  Iho  Palatinate,  the  inces- 
sant object  of  popular  clamour,  and  for  ne- 
glecting which  the  pacific  counsels  of  the 
late  Monarch  had  been  reproached  with  pusil- 
lanimity. 

Now  tho  scene  had  changed.  A spirited  and 
enterprising  young  Prince,  under  ihe  influ- 
ence of  the  Minister  whom  he  loved  too  well, 
and  the  Minister  under  the  influence  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  which  he  too  vainly  courted,  had 
adopted  rather  the  politics  of  the  English 
public,  than  the  policy  of  the  English  Cabinet. 
Buckingham,  on  his  return  front  Spain,  had 
been  saluted  as  “ the  saviour  of  his  country,” 
and  there  was  nothing  this  warm  and  volatile 
man  aspired  to  more  ardently  than  popularity. 

Buckingham  was  in  earnest,  for  it  was  in 
a stormy  season,  and  in  considerable  peril, 
losing  a vessel  in  the  passage,  that  he  had 
reached  the  Hague  to  hasten  the  treaties  by 
his  own  personal  zeal.  After  a month’s  ab- 
sence, he  returned  home  to  witness  the  most 
sudden  mutability  of  his  fortune  I All  his 
anxieties,  his  official  labours,  and,  according 
to  his  statement,  largo  sacrifices  of  his  pri- 
vate fortune  had  been  devoted  to  this  disas- 
trous expedition,  and  now  he  had  to  encounter 
a more  unexpected  storm  than  that  which  had 
dispersed  the  fleets,  and  which,  as  sudden, 
but  more  terrible,  was  to  overwhelm  the  Mi- 
nister. 

It  is  probable  that  a party  against  the  royal 
favourite  had  been  silently  forming,  and  now 
found  a voice  in  his  ill-fortune;  but  it  seems 
that  the  overt  personal  attacks  came  unex- 
pectedly. Whatever  the  world  thought,  Buck- 
ingham in  his  own  mind  felt  the  change  that 
was  prepared  for  him  undeserved,  and  this 
feeling  is  finely  touched  on  by  Sir  Henry 
Wolton.  “ It  could  not  but  trouble  him  the 
more  by  happening  whea  he  camo  freshly 
returned  out  of  a meritorious  employment  in 
his  inward  conceit-ami  hope.”(lj  Bucking- 
ham found  that  he  was  even  reproached  for 
not  having  himself  taken  the  command  of  the 
army  and  navy,  and  the  Lord  High  Admiral 
and  Commander-in-chief  was  accused  of 
sparing  his  person  from  an  ignoble  motive. 
Sir  John  Eliot  taunted  him  in  the  House  when 
he  said,  “ the  Lord-  General  has  the  wholo 
command  both  by  sea  and  land,  and  can  this 
greatGeneral  think  it  sufficient:  to  put  in  his 
deputy,  and  stay  at  home  ?”  The  intrepidity 

(4)  Conceit  here  meant  idea. 
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and  daring  of  Buckinghamyielded  to  noraan’s, 
as  was  afterwards  proved.  Charles  knew  that 
in  this  respect  the  character  of  his  friend  was 
unjustly  aspersed,  and  the  King  did  not  wish 
to  see  his  Minister’s  courage  put  to  the  test, 
when  the  venture  was  not  absolutely  required ; 
but  it  was  probably  the  biller  taunt  of  Buck- 
ingham's unsparing  enemy,  soon  echoed  by 
the  public,  which  induced  the  l)uke  to  take 
(be  command  in  person  in  his  future  fatal 
expeditions. 

Buckingham  had  a foresight  of  the  ap- 
proaching Parliament.  He  took  certain  pre- 
cautionary measures,  and  was  particularly 
desirous  of  keeping  out  of  the  House  his  fu- 
ture great  opponent.  Sir  John  Eiiot,  among 
others.  Bishop  Williams,  who  was  always 
stirring  at  a crisis,  though  now  in  disgrace  at 
Court,  pretended  that,  in  communicating  with 
Buckingham’s  enemies,  he  was  warding  off 
the  threatened  attacks  of  a barking  opposi- 
tion. It  was,  however,  a dubious  argument 
which  he  urged  to  protect  the  Minister,  re- 
peatedly reminding  the  party,  that  when  “a 
beast  got  into  the  midst  of  a field  of  wheal,  if 
the  neighbours  ran  in  and  hunted  it  about 
with  their  dogs,  they  would  run  down  more 
corn  than  five  beasts  could  dovour.”  Williams 
well  knew  that  the  simile  was  no  argument 
for  “ the  dogs  ” themselves.  With  the  Duke’s 
friends  lie  used  another  counsel.  He  urged 
them  to  advise  the  Duke  to  retire  to  some 
great  embassy,  *•  asdistautas  lhatof  Vienna, 
if  he  durst  trust  the  Kiug  of  Spain’s  nearest 
ally.”  To  them  Williams’s  advice  seemed 
but  an  ambiguous  friendship,  as  if  this  poli- 
tic genius  looked  to  clear  the  stage,  and 
himself  again  to  play  a part  to  which  he  had 
been  long  used. 

Charles  summoned  his  second  Parliament, 
ashesaid,  “in  the  midst  of  necessities,”  and 
to  learn  from  them  “ how  he  was  to  frame  his 
course  and  councils.”  To  induce  their  com- 
pliance for  immediate  supplies,  he  laid  be- 
fore the  commons  the  most  urgent  reasons. 
“ The  unseasonable  slowness  may  produco  as 
ill  effect  as  a denial,”  said  the  message. 

The  Commons,  as  duteously  as  ever,  pro- 
fess that  “ no  King  was  ever  dearer  to  his 
people,  and  that  they  really  intend  to  assist 
his  Majesty  in  such  a way  as  may  make  him 
safe  at  home  and  feared  abroad.”  They  ac- 
knowledge— and  this  point  has  not  been  suf- 
ficiently observed — that  “ they  will  support 
that  cause  wherein  your  Majesty  and  your 
alliesare  now  justly  engaged.”  They  sanction 
the  principles  and  the  design  of  the  war  en- 


tered into,  while  they  pertinaciously  are  with- 
holding the  necessary  supplies ! 

Before  the  supplies,  the  King  was  first  to 
accept  the  information  and  advice  of  Parlia- 
ment in  discovering  the  causes  of  “ the  great 
evils,  and  redress  their  grievances.”  The 
King  accepted  this  “ as  a satisfactory  an- 
swer,” and  thanked  them  for  it.  In  regard 
to  grievances,  Charles  said,  “for  your  clause 
of  presenting  of  grievances,  I take  that  for  a 
parenthesis  and  not  a condition  ; apply  your- 
selves to  redress  grievances,  but  not  to  t'»- 
quire  after  grievances.”  The  fact  was,  that 
the  Commons  were  preparing  an  impeach- 
ment of  his  Minister;  and  the  King’s  style 
first  betrays  angried  feelings.  “ Yon  spe- 
cially aim  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; I 
wonder  what  hath  so  altered  your  affections 
towards  him.”  Charles  felt  that  the  Commons 
designed  to  control  the  Government  itself; 
and  in  his  view  he  could  only  ascribe  their 
antipathy  to  Buckingham  to  the  capricious- 
ness of  public  favour  and  to  the  envy  of  a 
few. 

The  Commons  had  now  begun  to  practise 
the  refined  art  of  voting  supplies  without 
giving  them.  They  were  to  be  received  vir- 
tually on  some  “condition,”  thus  avoiding 
tho  term  to  which  the  King  objected,  but  not 
the  practice. 

The  affair,  however,  was  not  long  doubtful. 
Dr.  Turner,  a physician,  a class  of  men  which 
it  is  unusual  to  find  in  Parliament,  was 
chi)6en  for  the  onset  against  the  Duke.  There 
were  also  rumours  of  a close  intelligence 
which  had  for  some  time  been  kept  up  with 
certain  persons  in  the  Upper  House. 

Dr.  Turner  adopted  an  extraordinary  mode 
for  impeaching  the  Minister ; or,  as  the  King 
described  it,  “ The  House  had  emboldened 
one  to  do  a strange  act  in  a strange  way.” 
He  drew  up  six  queries.  They  were  soon 
commonly  called  “Buckingham’s  Queries.” 
Their  object  was,  to  inquire  if  the  Duke  were 
not  the  cause  of  the  six  monstrous  grievances 
therein  specified? concluding,  that  “ all  these 
were  famed  to  be  so.” 

This  led  to  a singular  debate,  where  “ com- 
mon fame  and  rumour  ” were  separated  by  a 
curious  distinction.  “ The  general  voice, 
the  vox  populi,  is  common  fame  ; and  if 
common  fame  might  not  be  admitted  as  an 
accuser,  great  men  would  bo  the  only  safe 
men  ; for  no  privalo  person  dare  venture  to 
inquire  into  their  actions.”  The  House  re- 
solved, that  “ common  fameisa  good  ground 
of  proceeding  for  this  House,  whether  by  in- 
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quiring or  presenting  the  complaints  to  the 
King  and  Lords.”  This  was  a bold  and  novel 
principle.  Thus  a Minister  was  liable  to  be 
impeached  merely  on  rumours,  which  Par- 
liamentary philology  had  discriminated  by 
its  own  dictionary  of  synonyms.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  curious  to  observe,  by  the  “ re- 
monslrjnces”  of  the  Commons,  that  they  did 
not  think  that  “ rumours”  against  themselves 
should  be  thus  elevated  into  evidence.  They 
close  their  remonstrance  by  “ besei  chinglhat 
his  Majesty  would  not  give  ear  to  the  officious 
reports  of  private  persons  for  their  men  ends.’’ 
Were  the  Commons  certain  that  the  reports 
which  they  themselves  so  eagerly  adopted 
might  not  also  have  originated  in  private 
persons  for  their  own  ends  ? 

Some  of  “ the  bold  speakers,”  as  the  heads 
of  the  opposition  are  designated  in  tho  pri- 
vate letters  of  the  times,  had  now  risen  into 
notice.  They  poured  themselves  forth  in  a 
vehement,  not  to  say  seditious,  style,  with 
more  daring  invectives  than  had  ever  before 
thundered  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
parly  against  the  Duke  had  now  found  a voice. 
One  had  declared  that  the.  cause  of  all  the 
grievances,  as  was  said  of  Louis  the  Eleventh 
of  France,  is,  that  “all  the  King’s  council 
rides  on  one  horse.” 

Charles  now  sent  for  both  Houses  to  meet 
him  at  Whitehall.  Thanking  the  Lords  for 
their  care  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  sorry  he 
owed  no  thanks  “ to  their  fellow  house  of  the 
Commons.”  “ I must  tell  you,  that  I am 
come  here  to  show  you  your  errors,  and,  as  I 
may  call  it,  unparliamentary  proceedings  in 
this  Parliament ; but  I do  not  despair  that 
this  Parliament  shall  end  comfortably,  though, 
at  the  beginning  it  hath  had  some  rubs.”  The 
King  left  to  the  Lord-Keeper  to  say  the  rest. 
His  lordship  assured  them,  that  “ when  the 
irregular  humours  of  some  particular  persons 
were  settled,  the  King  would  hear  and  an- 
swer all  just  grievances ; but  the  King  would 
have  them  also  to  know  that  he  was  equally 
jealous  of  the  contempt  of  his  royal  rights, 

(!)  This  expression  indicated  a personal  feeling  ot 
the  King's,  which  I shall  notice  hereafter. 

(2)  That  the  reader  inay  tiave  a specimen  of  that 
sort  oTcomment  with  wtiich  the  preconceived  no- 
tions of  party-writers  have  always  so  cruelly  treat- 
ed the  raemury  of  ttiis  hapless  Prince,  1 shall  give 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Brodie  upon  this  passage;  and 
if  the  reader  admire  either  the  discernment  or  tire 
feelings,  he  will  thunk  me  for  informing  him  that 
he  may  find  a hundred  similar  instances  in  the 
greater  portion  of  Mr.  Brodic’s  pages.  This  writer 
says,  •'  By  stating,  that  he  thought  it  more  honour 
for  a king  to  he  invaded  and  almost  destroyed  by  a 


which  his  Majesty  would  not  sutler  to  be  vio- 
lated by  any  pretended  course  of  parliamen- 
tary liberty.”  The  King  considered  the  Par- 
liament as  his  council;  but  there  was  a dif- 
ference between  counciliing  and  controlling, 
and  between  liberty  and  the  abuse  of  liberty. 
He  particularised  their  conduct  in  sanctioning 
the  strange  unparliamentary  way  of  Dr. 
Turner,  who,  without  any  ground  of  “know- 
ledge in. himself, advised  the  House  to  inquire 
concerning  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  — it  was 
an  example  which  the  King  could  not  suffer, 
though  it  were  against  his  meanest  servant. 
His  Majesty  wondered  at  the  foolish  inso- 
lencv(l)of  that  man  who  could  think  that 
his  Majesty  should  be  drawn  out  to  offer  such 
a sacrifice  so  unworthy  of  a king  or  a good 
master.  The  Lord-Keeper  closed  by  observ- 
ing. that  his  Majesty  “ holds  as  insufferable" 
that  they  had  signed  a warrant  for  the  signet- 
office  to  produce  their  records,  books,  and 
private  notes — made  for  his  Majesty’s  ser- 
vice. 

The  King,  resuming  his  speech,  remarkably 
reproached  the  Commons.  “ Now  that  you 
have  all  things  according  to  your  wishes,  and 
that  I am  so  far  engaged  that  you  think 
there  is  no  retreat,  now  you  begin  to  set  Ike 
dice  and  make  your  own  game.  It  is  not  a 
parliamentary  way,  nor  is  it  a way  to  deal 
with  a king.  Mr.  Clement  Coke  told  you,  ‘ It 
was  better  to  be  eaten  up  by  a foreign  enemy, 
than  to  be  destroyed  at  home.’  Indeed  1 
think  it  more  honour  for  a king  to  be  invad- 
ed and  almost  destroyed  by  a foreign  enemy, 
than  to  be  despised  by  his  own  subjects.”  (2) 

There  was  a lofty  tone  in  this  reprimand, 
ill-adapted  to  soothe  the  inimical  and  jealous 
spirits  which  had  to  listen  ; it  was  indeed  the 
indignant  voice  of  Sovereignly  in  its  wound- 
ed feelings — and  since  Mr.  Clement  Coke  had 
elevated  the  tone  of  debate  into  something 
like  heroism',  it  was  not  irrelevant  in  Charles, 
in  the  exultation  of  his  emotions,  to  have 
responded  by  a sentiment  equally  heroic.  (S) 

But  there  was  a sling  in  the  close  of  this 

foreign  enemy,  than  to  be  despised  by  his  own  sub- 
jects, he  distinctly  declared,  that  In  his  opinion  he 
reiyned  for  himself  atone,  and  not  for  the  bene/it  of 
his  people,  whose  utmost  miseries,  for  they  must 
suffer  the  evils  to  which  lie  alluded,  were  in  bis 
idea  trivial,  ill  comparison  of  his  being  crossed  in 
his  arbitrary  measures.’— it.,  to*. 

(8)  The  Commons  drffgth&t  these  were  theexprets 
words  of  Mr.  Coke—  that  bespoke  nothing  seditious, 
“ howsoever  he  let  fall  some  few  w ords  whereat  the 
House  being  displeased,  it  was  expressed  by  a ge- 
neral and  instant  check.”  Charles  was  thee  more 
right  in  the  spirit  than  intheieUer;  but  tohsvc 
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address,  which  reminded  them  that  “ Par- 
liaments are  altogether  in  my  power  for  their 
calling,  silting,  and  dissolution  ; therefore, 
as  I find  the  fruits  of  them  good  or  evil,  they 
were  to  continue,  or  not  to  be."  He  finally 
conjured  them  “ to  look  to  the  distressed  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom,  so  they  would  do  them- 
selves honou  r,  and  he  hoped  that  all  Christen- 
dom shall  feel  the  good  of  it.” 

The  Commons  retreated  after  their  lecture, 
closed  their  doors,  and  debated  in  an  open 
committee,  on  certain  parts  of  these  speeches. 
Whether  they  dwelt  on  those  ominous  words, 
or  not  to  be,  (the  germ  of  the  civil  wars,) 
does  not  appear  by  their  “ Remonstrance." 
All  that  we  know  is,  that  Charles  commanded 
the  Duke  to  explain  some  misunderstandings 
to  which  his  language  on  this  occasion  had 
given  rise;  this  Buckingham  did  in  a most 
conciliatory  speech,  and  by  the  King’s  com- 
mand informed  them  that  his  Majesty  in- 
tends to  trust  to  a committee  of  both  Houses 
to  take  a view  of  his  whole  estate,  “ the  de- 
fects of  which  are  not  fit  for  the  eyes  of  a 
multitude,  nor  any  weakness  that  may  bring 
shame  upon  us  abroad.”  The  personal  dis- 
tresses of  the  monarch  were  humiliating, 
whatever  might  be  his  style. 

Buckingham  took  this  opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing (hem  on  his  own  behalf.  He  gave 
them  an  ample  account  of  his  arduous  nego- 
tiations; of  his  suspected  religion,  which, 
had  he  had  any  ill  inclinations,  might  have 
allowed  him  to  have  been  tempted  by  the 
offers  made  him  in  Spain.  He  assured  them 
that  nothing  was  adopted  by  single  counsels, 
and  for  tho  proof  appealed  “ to  a journal 
which  my  Lord  Conway  keeps,”  (1)  and  that 
if  the  lato  expedition  had  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, it  had  not  been  without  its  use. 

There  is  on  apparent  openness  in  the 
speech,  which  gives  a favourable  idea  of  the 
man.  It  might  have  been  a premeditated 
address,  and  perhaps  was  written  for  him, 
which  was  not  unusual ; but  the  sentiments 
were  his,  and  could  only  have  originated  in 
his  instructions.  He  speaks  of  himself  not 
without  modesty;  “I  should  be  glad,  before 
I end,  to  say  something  of  myself ; but  I shall 
request  your  favourable  construction,  for  I 

produced  “ a general  and  instant  check"  from  the 
House,— ttiat  U from  the  majority, , who  were  not 
yet  seasoned  by  the  party,— it  is  not  impossible  that 
Hr . Coke  may  have  delivered  somelhing  worse  Ilian 
what  had  been  conveyed  lo  the  Kins;.  We  learn 
from  another  quarter,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  repri- 
manded his  son  very  severely  for  his  words , and 
would  not  receive  him  fora  considerable  time  after. 
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fear  that  I shall  offend.”  “ If  in  any  of  ihese 
employmenls  my  errors  may  be  showed  me, 

I shall  take  him  for  my  best  friend  that  will 
manifest  them  in  particular.  1 havebcnl  all 
my  thoughls  on  nothing  but  my  master’s 
honour,  Ihe  service  of  the  State,  and  safety 
of  them  both.  I never  had  any  end  of  my 
own,  and  that  may  be  perceived  and  proved 
by  the  expense  of  mine  own  estate.  I am 
ashamed  lo  speak  it,  and  it  would  become 
another  man’s  tongue  better  than  mine  own.” 
But  “ his  own  estate”  had  entirely  been 
derived  from  the  prodigal  favours  heaped  on 
him  by  his  royal  master.  This  is  obvious; 
but  what  is  not  obvious,  and  which  I am 
anxious  shortly  to  show,  is,  that  Buckingham 
was  zealously  active  for  public  ends,  and  that 
the  favourite  was  in  earnest  to  merit  the 
honours  of  a patriot.  At  his  death,  his  family 
discovered  that  he  had  supplied  unlimited 
sums  to  the  King  to  aid  him  in  carrying  on 
the  war,  amidst  the  royal  distresses,  and 
had  kept  no  vouchers  or  any  accounts  what- 
ever. 

“I  am  accused  by  common  fame  to  b°  the 
cause  of  Ihe  loss  of  the  narrow  seas.  I have 
always  had  twelve  ships  on  the  coasts,  and 
allowance  but  for  four — the  rest  my  own  care 
supplied. 

“ When  you  know  the  truth,  and  when  all 
shall  appear,  I hope  I shall  stand  righ  in 
your  opinions,  ft  is  no  time  to  pick  quarrels 
one  with  another— follow  not  examples. 
Gondomar  and  Inojosa  would  have  had  my 
head  when  you  thought  me  worthy  of  a salute. 
Now,  though  I confess  there  may  be  some 
errors  I will  not  justify,  yet  they  are  not 
gross  defects  as  the  world  would  make  them 
appear.  They  are  no  errors  of  wilfulness, 
nor  of  corruption,  nor  oppressing  of  the  peo- 
ple, nor  injustice.” 

“ Now,  gentlemen,  you  that  were  eminent 
Parliament-men  when  this  council  was  first 
given,  make  good  your  own  engagement  for 
the  honourof  your  King  and  your  own  safety, 
and  you  that  are  young  men  in  these  active 
times,  gain  honour  and  reputation,  which  is 
almost  sunk  in  the  glory  of  your  predeces- 
sors.” 

There  was  a spirit  in  this  address  designed 

(Carte,  iv.,  tM.)  The  Commons’  denial  of  the  King’s 
accusation  altogether  was  unworthy  of  themselves. 
—Thus  it  happened  also  on  a subsequent  occa- 
sion. 

(t)  This  “Journal”  has  notcscoped  the  ravages  of 
Hit*  steward,  Ihe  cats,  and  the  rats,  wtio  committed 
such  depredations  on  the  Conway  Papers.  1 could 
not  discover  it  among  them. 
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to  infuse  confidence  among  those  who  could  - 
feel  none  in  the  mercurial  Minister.  Neither 
the  King’s  explanation,  nor  the  Minister’s 
conciliatory  lone,  delayed  the  articles  which 
the  Commons  were  preparing  against  him, 
while  at  the  same  moment  Buckingham  wit- 
nessed a rising  adversary  in  one  whom  of  all 
men  he  most  dreaded,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  lie 
had  hitherto  succeeded  in  removing  this 
nobleman  to  a distance  from  the  Court. 

The  quarrel  of  two  jealous  and  powerful 
Ministers,  both  entangled  in  the  most  inlri-  : 
cate  and  the  darkest  of  negotiations,  as  the 
Spanish  match  still  remained  to  all  the  parlies 
concerned,  was  now  to  close  in  a fierce  en- 
counter a 1' out  ranee,  armed  by  mutual  im- 
peachments. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  had  been  unquestionably  estranging 
the  late  Sovereign’s  affections  front  the  fa- 
vourite. James  had  called  the  Earl  “an  ho- 
nest man  whom  he  would  answer  for.”  The 
death  of  James  occurred  at  a critical  hour. 
Buckingham,  on  his  side,  had  early  indispos- 
ed the  lender  tnind  of  the  young  Prince 
against  Bristol,  and  he  had  directed  all  the 
royal  influence  to  keep  Bristol  in  restraint. 
Two  years  had  now'  elapsed  since  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  had  suffered  the  exile  of  retirement, 
and  that  repose,  if  exile  can  be  repose  to  a 
discarded  Minister,  was  only  conditional,  that 
he  should  “sit  still  without  being  questioned 
forany  errors  past”  in  the  Spanish  negotiation. 

The  present  moment  seemed  favourable  to 
any  design  against  the  favourite.  Bristol 
broke  the  silence  of  two  years  by  claiming 
his  seat  in  the  House.  The  Earl  now  decided 
to  appeal  to 'Parliament  in  vindication  of  his 
honour,  and  to  throw  off  the  political  impri- 
sonment, so  long  endured  under  the  disguise 
of  domestic  privacy.  A struggle  ensued  be- 
tween the  King  and  the  Earl.  Charles  issued 
his  writ  to  summon  him  to  Parliament,  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Lords,  who 
asserted  their  privileges,  but  at  the  same 
time  insisted  that  he  should  forbear  his  per- 
sonal attendance,  in  compliance  with  the  con- 
dition of  his  former  restriction.  Bristol’s  re- 
soluto  decision,  to  take  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  remarkable.  It  was  therefore 
on  this  occasion  that  Buckingham  showed  the 
Lords  the  copy  of  a letter  to  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol, in  which  the  King  himself,  in  unqualified 
terms,  criminated  the  Earl  for  his  conduct  in 
Spain,  and  by  which  the  Lords  were  to  infer 
that  Bristol  was  put  in  restraint  for  Stale 
affairs. 


Bristol  then  petitions  lo  be  heard  in  accu- 
sation of  Buckingham.  Instantly  the  Earl  is 
himself  charged  with  high-treason.  The  ar- 
tifice of  preventing  a blow  by  inflicting  one 
was  defeated  by  that  perfect  indifference  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  seems  lo  have 
divided  them  by  an  equal  interest  for  both 
the  rival  ministers.  They  therefore  agreed 
lo  hear  each  cause  in  succession.  By  this 
means  the  accusations  of  ono  delinquent 
would  not  prevent  the  accused  from  making 
the  accuser  an  equal  delinquent ; the  crimi- 
nations and  recriminations  of  two  great 
ministers  would  furnish  all  that  fuller  infor- 
mation and  entertainment  which  both  their 
Lordships  and  the  public  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  expect. 

Buckingham,  who  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  keeping  Bristol  in  restraint,  and  absent 
from  Parliament,  well  knew  that  the  dignified 
character  of  the  Earl  would  shake  his  lighter 
and  vacillating  conduct  in  public  opinion,  lie 
feared  the  tale  which  yet  remained  untold; 
not  tho  perplexed  narrative  of  the  Spanish 
match,  which  it  would  be  more  easy  to  con- 
tradict than  to  comprehend,  nor  the  charge, 
that  for  tho  purpose  of  gratifying  his  own 
passion  he  had  raised  tho  Spanish  war,  con- 
scious that  Charles  would  sanction  the  whole, 
and  that  the  Parliament  would  not  care  to 
look  loo  scrupulously  into  a war  of  their  own 
choice.  In  truth,  whatever  secret  motive 
Buckingham  might  have  indulged  in  a war 
with  Spain,  he  well  knew  that  he  was  ac- 
quiring popularity  by  humouring  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation.  It  was  another  tale 
than  all  this  which  the  Duke  feared— the 
history  of  himself ! The  indecorous  careless- 
ness of  the  favourite  had  held  in  score  all 
prescribed  modes  of  conduct  in  life  and  in 
diplomacy  ; there  was  too  a tenderness  sore 
to  touch  in  the  religion  of  Buckingham;  for, 
though  James  had  furnished  him  with  the 
result  of  Protestant  arguments,  he  confessed 
that  the  Duke  could  not  retain  the  arguments 
themselves,  and  though  I.aud,  by  hard  con- 
ferences, steadied  him  from  backslidings,  it 
was  credited  that  a certain  bigoted  Romanist, 
under  whose  influence  he  often  acted,  had 
more  secret  influence  than  the  polemical 
Sovereign  or  the  casuistical  Archbishop— the 
old  lady,  his  mother,  who  could  not  con- 
scientiously suffer  her  son  to  stray  from  the 
only  infallible  Church. 

Bristol  charged  Buckingham  with  being 
“popishly  affected,  absenting  himself  from 
) all  exercises  of  religion  in  the  Earl’s  bouse, 
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frequented  by  alt  Protestants,  and  conform- 
ing so  closely  to  the  rites  of  the  Spanish  re- 
ligion, as  to  kneel  and  adore  their  sacrament, 
endeavouring  to  procure  the  Princo’s  conver- 
sion by  all  possible  means,  and  receiving  a 
bull  in  parchment  from  the  Pope,  to  thank 
him,  and  to  encourage  him  in  the  perversion 
of  the  Prince.” 

To  all  these  allegations,  Buckingham  might 
have  replied  that  he  was  only  practising  a 
deception  on  the  Spaniard,  which  might  assist 
iu  hastening  the  torpid  negotiation.  Rut  he 
could  not  hare  pleaded  as  successfully  for 
“ the  scandalgiven  by  his  personal  behaviour, 
things  neither  fit  for  the  Earl  of  Bristol  to 
speak,  nor  indeed  for  the  House  to  hear, 
however  he  leaves  them  to  your  lordships’ 
wisdom  hoiv  far  you  will  be  pleased  to  have 
them  examined.” 

Bristol,  and,  indeed,  ail  Madrid,  had  been 
is  watchful  as  they  were  cruel  observers  of 
Buckingham's  indecencies  and  eccentricities ; 
and  this  great  statesman  has  condescended  to 
furnish  himself  with  a Chroniquc  Scnnda- 
Utuc,  a diary  of  licentious  follies,  cupplied 
by  the  domestic  spies  of  a most  inconsiderate 
master.  One  of  these  communications  ex- 
ists. 

Whoever  will  examine  the  elaborate  arti- 
cles of  the  Attorney-General  against  the  Earl 
ul  Bristol,  formidably  classed  into  “ offences 
before  his  Majesty’s  going  into  Spain,  at  the 
time  of  the  Princo’s  being  in  Spain,  and 
after  the  Princo’s  return,”  and  the  replies  of 
Bristol  to  each  article,  minutely  curious,  will 
have  before  him  one  of  tho  most  extraordi- 
nary documents  of  the  perversity  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  and  (ho  mysterious  com- 
plexity of  human  events.  According  to  Bris- 
tol, the  Court  of  Madrid  were  at  first  not  sin- 
cere in  their  propositions,  but  at  the  end  they 
became  so ; but,  when  we  find  such  perpetual 
misunderstandings  requiring  explanation, 
where  so  much  was  said  which  was  never 
meant,  so  much  done  wiiich  remained  to  be 
undone,  when  the  most  equivocal  language 
and  the  most  suspicious  actions  were  to  be 
commented  on  at  a distant  day,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  each  parly  looked  on  these 
strange  transactions  according  to  his  own 
particular  view,  and  accounted  for  them  on 
very  opposite  principles.  But  what  is  start- 
ling is  tho  direct  contradiction  of  facts  as- 
serted by  one  party,  and  denied  by  the  other. 
Where  tho  accusations  are  positive,  and  each 
accuses  the  other  of  doing  the  very  thing  he 
is  himself  taxed  with,  we  start  at  the  hardi- 


hood of  perjury,  or  we  may  suspect  that  both 
parlies  aro  alike  criminal. 

The  Earl  is  accused  of  offering  to  concur 
with  tho  Prince  in  his  presumed  conversion 
to  the  Roman  faith.  At  tho  Princo’s  first 
coining  to  the  Earl,  ho  asked  the  Prince  for 
what  he  came  thither  ? The  Prince  at  first, 
not  conceiving  the  Earl’s  meaning,  answered, 
“ You  know  as  well  as  I.”  The  Earl  replied, 
“ Sir,  servants  can  never  serve  their  masters 
industriously,  although  they  may  do  it  faith- 
fully, unless  they  know  their  meanings  fully. 
Give  me  leave,  therefore,  to  tell  you  what 
they  say  in  the  town  is  the  cause  of  your 
coming — that  you  mean  to  change  your  reli- 
gion. and  to  declare  it  here,  and  yet  cun- 
ningly to  disguiso  it.”  The  Earl  added, 
“ Sir,  1 do  not  speak  this  to  persuade  you  to 
do  it,  or  that  I will  promise  you  to  follow 
your  example  though  you  do  it ; but,  as  your 
faithful  servant,  if  you  will  trust  me  with  so 
great  a secret.  1 will  endeavour  to  carry  it 
the  discreetest  wav  1 can.”  (1)  At  this  the 
Prince  expressed  his  indignation,  and,  as 
appears  by  the  Earl’s  answer,  asked  “ what 
the  Earl  saw  in  his  Majesty,  that  ho  should 
think  him  so  unworthy  as  to  change  his  re- 
ligion for  a wife,  or  any  earthly  resupet  what- 
ever?” And  the  Attorney-General  goes  on  to 
show  the  treason  of  the  minister* in  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  of  his  conduct  to  tho 
true  religion  and  to  the  State. 

Tho  Earl,  in  reply,  does  not  deny  tho 
charge,  which,  says  he,  refutes  itself;  for  he 
exultingly  points  out  that  he,  at  that  very 
moment,  had  declared  himself  a Protestant. 
The  truth  is,  that,  on  the  portentous  arrival 
of  the  Prince  with  his  companion,  there  was 
a general  rumour  among  tho  Spaniards  that 
Charles  came  (o  make  his  conversion.  This 
seemed  to  be  a State  secret,  which  the  jea- 
lousy of  Bristol  attempted  to  fathom,  and,  in 
secrecy,  he  tampered  with  the  Prince  to  start 
a discovery,  with  all  the  guarded  caution  of 
a sage  politician,  by  which  conduct  he  had 
not  compromised  hiriiself,  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  whether  the  Prince  were  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  he  had  equally  offered  to  exert, 
on  his  side,  the  same  unalterable  zeal. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol  was  an  able  single  man 
in  the  Cabinet,  but  the  tumult  and  passion  of 
the  Senate  disturbed  the  gravity  and  reflec- 
tion which  he  had,  perhaps,  contracted  from 
his  long  residence  at  the  Court  of  Madrid. 
Hence  his  famous  son,  Lord  Digby,  we  are 


(1  j Rashworth,  i.,  252. 
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told,  looked  on  his  father  with  more  affection 
than  respect,  and  as  this  son,  in  his  versati- 
lity of  opinions,  camo  round  to  astrology  and 
Catholicism,  it  has  been  suspected  that  the 
Earl  of  Bristol  was  hitnself  inclined  to  the 
religion  of  Spain.  Some  persons  contract 
more  local  habits  than  they  are  aware  of. 
But  it  was  tho  political  creed  of  Bristol  which 
was  most  relaxed,  or  rather  enlarged,  and 
which  occasioned  at  limes  somo  ambiguous 
conduct  and  language  which  a rigid  Protes- 
tant might  suspect.  He  once  advised  a bold 
measure,  when  he  recommended  that  the 
young  Palatine,  Charles’3  nephew,  should  be 
educated  in  tho  Roman  Catholic  Court  of  the 
Emperor,  in  order  that  a royal  marriage 
might  conciliate  two  opposite  interests;  and, 
when  Sir  Walter  Aston,  in  a passion,  de- 
clared that,  “ He  durst  not  for  his  head  con- 
sent to  any  such  proposal,”  Bristol  replied, 
that  he  saw  no  great  inconvenience  in  it ; 
the  Prince  might  retain  his  religion  ; and, 
without  some  such  groat  action,  it  was  des- 
perate to  hope  for  the  peace  of  Christendom. 
This  great  statesman  h id  an  odd  notion  re- 
specting the  state  of  Protestantism  in  his 
day.  He  declared  that  “ conscience,  and  love 
to  truth  ^mly,  not  any  temporal  respects, 
made  men  constant  to  the  Protestant  religion 
— for  that  they  suffered  too  much,  which  was 
to  their  honour,”  and  he  was  fond  of  repeat- 
ing James’s  observation,  that  “ he  was  the 
true  martyr  that  suffered  more  for  his  reli- 
gion than  all  the  princes  of  Christendom  be- 
sides,” which  he  could  instance  in  various 
ways.  As  mere  political  men,  in  balancing 
opposite  interests  when  a great  design  is  in 
hand,  have  not  always  discciminaled  the  fine 
shades  of  conviction,  these  calamities  of  Pro- 
testantism sounded  suspiciously  from  the  lips 
of  the  statesman,  and  it  might  seem  dubious, 
had  Charles  been  a converted  Romanist, 
whether  tho  minister  who  offered  to  remain 
equally  zealous  might  not  hare  slided  over 
like  his  son. 

Tho  Earl  is  positively  accused  by  Charles 

(!)  Mr.  Hatlam  acknowledges  that  “the  Earl  of 
Bristol  might  lie  more  partial  to  Spain  Ilian  we  may 
think  right,  or  even  be  might  have  some  bias  to- 
wards the  religion  of  Rome.  The  Iasi,  however,  is 
by  no  means  proved,  for  Ihc  King's  word  is  no 
proofin  my  eyes."  Mr.  Brodie.  is  blamed  by  Mr. 
Uallam  for  his  severe altackon  Bristol;  Ihc  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  veracity  of  Charles  would  assist 
Mr.  Hrodic’s  arguments,  nevertheless  he  could  not 
let  slip  this  opportunity  of  thiowing  great  doubts 
over  Ihc  royal  honour.  “It  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine what  degree  of  credit  is  due  lo  the  statement.” 
Yet  probably  overcome  for  a moment  by  the  very 


not  only  of  concurring  with  Charles’s  pre- 
sumed conversion,  but  of  enforcing  it  by 
pointing  out  to  him  its  conveniences,  it  being 
impossible  to  effectuate  any  great  purpose  by 
other  means.  In  what  degree  Spanish  poli- 
tics might  mingle  with  English  Prolestanlism 
in  the  breast  of  this  able  statesman,  it  might 
have  been  difficult  even  for  himself  lo  have 
discerned.  The  wisdom  of  a statesman  was 
wrestling  with  the  faith  of  a martyr.  But 
assuredly  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a 
zealous  Protestant  would  not  have  advanced 
so  far  in  such  arguments,  and  lhat  his  in- 
dignation at  this  treason  of  loyalty  in  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign  might  have  overcome  the  cold 
policy  of  the  statesman,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  had  too  evidently  characterised  these 
secret  conferences.  (1) 

This  Earl  offers  a curious  evidence  of  the 
variable  conflict  of  politics  and  religion  in  the 
same  breast.  In  my  own  mind  I enleriain 
no  doubt  of  the  Prolestanlism,  perhaps  weak, 
of  Bristol;  he  gave  the  Parliament  ihe  most 
ample  testimonials  from  his  earliest  days  and 
through  his  whole  conduct  in  Spain ; and 
Fuller  has  distinguished  him,  probably  from 
his  own  testimony,  as  “ a stout  champion  of 
the  Church  of  England.”  But,  be  it  remem- 
bered that  the  Digbys  were  a family  of  Ro- 
manists, and  lhat  their  historian,  Dodd,  has 
inscribed  the  name  of  this  Earl  of  Bristol  in 
his  catalogue,  with  a remark,  “ though  he 
was  always  a Protestant,  yet  he  discovered 
himself  both  in  the  treaty  of  the  Spanish 
inalch,  and  on  several  occasions , to  be  no 
enemy  to  the  Catholic  interest.”  (2) 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Impeachment  of  Buckingham  by  the  Commons. 

After  Ihe  maturing  silence  of  two  years, 
Bristol  could  bring  forward  against  Bucking- 
ham nothing  but  vilifying  personalities,  more 
adapted  to  supply  the  month’s  talk  of  news- 
writers  and  gossippers  than  to  furnish  an  At- 
torney-General with  articles  of  high  treason. 

conviction  which  I feel  myself,  Mr.  Brodie  add*, 
“though  it  in  amazing  lo  think,  that  a person  in  his 
elevated  sphere  should  have  had  the  fronlless  as- 
surance to  accuse  one  of  his  subjecls  to  his  face  of 
such  an  offence,  without  foundation.”  Amusing  in- 
deed, because  it  seems  to  me  impossible  l 1 shall 
never  believe  that  Charles  was  capable  of  the  guilt 
of  invenling  an  entire  conference,  particular  in  ill 
detail  and  express  in  its  language;  particularly  as 
we  find  from  other  sources  that  Rrislol  entertained 
in  other  insiances  the  same  equivocal  notions  and 
conduct. 

(2)  Dodd's  Church  History  of  England,  ii.,  357. 
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A parliamentary  anecdote  on  this  occasion 
has  come  down  to  us.  When  the  Earl  of 
Bristol  had  ended  his  charge  against  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Spencer,  rising,  inquired,  “Is 
this  all  you  have  to  say  against  the  Duke  ?” 
“Yes,  my  Lord,  and  I am  sorry  it  is  so 
much.”  “ Then,”  rejoined  Lord  Spencer, 
“if  this  be  all,  ridiculus  mus  /”  and  sat 
down.  Lord  Cromwell  hastened  to  Mr.  Ri- 
chard Spencer,  the  younger  son  of  his  lord- 
ship,  and  who  was  zealously  acting  with  the 
party  in  the  Commons  against  the  Duke, 
“Dick,  what  is  done  in  your  house  to-day 
against  the  Duke?”  “ My  Lord,  he  is  charged 
with  no  less  than  high  treason.” — “ High 
treason  ! tush  Dick  ! if  this  be  all,  ridiculus 
7nu$/”(l)  This  humorous  application  of 
Lord  Cromwell’s  seems  like  a comment  on 
the  opposite  politics  of  the  father  and  the 
son ; but  it  is  not  quite  evident  which  side 
the  humourist  himself  would  have  adopted. 

A theme  of  loftier  interest,  an  accusation 
far  more  solemn,  where  orators  were  to  be 
the  witnesses,  and  public  opinion  the  tribu- 
nal, were  now  to  open  for  the  sovereign  and 
the  minister,  in  the  impeachment  of  the  fa- 
vourite by  the  Commons. 

But  the  Commons  did  not  come  forward, as 
is  admirably  remarked  by  Hume,  to  accuse 
Buckingham  for  his  conduct  in  the  Spanish 
treaty.  They  approved  the  Spanish  war  too 
well  to  quarrel  with  its  origin.  Its  object  was 
English,  for  it  was  to  wrest  the  Palaiinale 
from  ambitious  Austria  and  to  reduce  Catho- 
lic preponderancy.  The  unanimous  voice  of 
the  nation  had  sanctioned  it,  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  on  that  occasion  responded 
“as  if  the  two  Houses  had  been  twins;  what 
the  one  had  thought  and  said  and  done,  the 
other  had  thought  and  said  and  done.”  They 
chose  the  war,  but  they  refused  the  supplies. 
To  palliate  this  sudden  change  in  the  mea- 
sures of  the  Commons,  party-writers  have 
imagined  that  the  Commons  had  now  disco- 
vered that  Buckingham  had  deceived  them, 
and  that  they  had  been  seduced  by  his  state- 
ment. Not  a single  member  raised  any  ob- 
jection of  this  nature.  If  Buckingham  had 
hastened  a war,  he  knew  that  by  such  conduct 
he  should  acquire  the  popularity  which  it,  in 
fact,  brought  him  ; and  so  far  from  the  Com- 
mons having  been  seduced  by  Buckingham, 
it  would  be  more  just  to  say  that  Buckingham 
had  been  seduced  by  the  Commons. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  charges  made 

0)  Hannon  L'Estrange,  p.  32. 
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by  the  Commons  against  the  favourite  re- 
sembled those  of  Bristol;  they  turned  chiefly 
on  personalities. 

The  impeachment  of  Buckingham  was 
opened  before  the  Lords  by  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  who  afterwards  was  one  of  those  who 
went  over  to  the  Court  party.  Professing  to 
deliver  himself,  “ in  plain  country  language, 
setting  by  all  rhetorical  affectations,”  he  in- 
formed the  Peers  that  the  Commons  had  dis- 
covered that  all  the  evils  which  they  suffered 
were  drawn  like  one  line  to  one  circumference 
from  one  centre,  which  met  in  one  great  man, 
whom  l am  here  to  name— the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

In  mentioning  the  name,  Sir  Dudley  looked 
up  and  made  a sudden  stand.  The  courtly 
patriot  was  disconcerted ; (2)  the  undaunted 
Duke  was  facing  his  accuser.  Sir  Dudley 
held  in  his  hand  a voluminous  roll,  and  in 
the  preamble  of  the  charge  he  had  to  read 
the  lengthened  and  the  multiplied  lilies  of  tho 
plurality  of  offices,  and  all  the  honours  held 
by,  as  the  words  run,  this  “ young  and  inex- 
perienced Duke.” 

The  lofty  titles  resounding  through  the 
House  raised  our  orator’s  spirit  with  a paulo 
majora  canamus— and  “ the  plain  country 
language”  rolls  on  in  a folio  metaphor.  Earth 
and  air  are  ransacked  to  describe  the  manu- 
factures, the  husbandry,  and  tho  commerce 
of  the  industrious  Commons.  The  sun  in 
tho  firmament  is  the  glorious  King,  the  fixed 
stars  their  Lordships  the  elements  of  fire  are 
the  clergy,  and  the  judges  are  the  air  they 
breathe.  Amidst  this  elemental  imagery,  the 
discovery  of  a blazing  meteor  troubles  the 
Commons,  “ who  though  they  be  the  foot- 
stool, and  the  lowest,  yet  may  well  be  said  to 
be  the  settled  centre  of  the  Stale.”  But  as 
for  this  “prodigious  comet”  they  cannot 
look  upon  it, and, for  want  of  a “ perspective, 
commend  the  nearer  examination  to  their 
Lordships.” 

Such  a prologist  as  Sir  Dudley  seemed 
scarcely  to  threaten  in  the  circumlocutions  of 
his  ornate  style.  He  left  the  less  graceful 
parts  to  men  who  were  less  awed  by  courtly 
dispositions,  and  who  did  not  cherish  a con- 
cealed hope  of  one  day  climbing  into  that 
radiant  firmament  which  he  had  so  painfully 
delineated. 

On  the  first  day,  the  Duke  sat  outfacing  his 
accusers,  and  outbraving  their  accusations  ; 

(2)  The  circumstance  of  Sir  Dudley’s  sudden  stop 
is  noticed  by  Hamon  l’Estrangc,  whence  Rushworth 
appears  to  have  drawn  his  curtailed  information. 
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but  he  absented  himself  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  epilogue  to  this  mighty  drama  was 
elaborately  delivered  by  Sir  John  Eliot,  with  a 
force  of  declamation  and  a hardiness  of  per- 
sonal allusion,  which  have  not  been  surpass- 
ed by  the  anonymous  invectives  of  ihe  mo- 
dern Junius. 

Eliot,  after  expatiating  on  the  favourite’s 
ambition  in  procuring  and  getting  into  his 
hands  the  greatest  offices  of  strength  and 
power  in  the  kingdom, drewapicturo  of  “ Ihe 
inward  character  of  the  Duke’s  mind,  full  of 
collusion  and  deceit,  lie  was  a chimerical 
beast,  called  by  the  ancients  Slellionatus,  so 
blurred,  so  spotted,  so  full  of  foul  lines,  that 
they  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  In  setting 
up  himself,  he  hath  set  upon  the  kingdom’s 
revenues,  the  fountain  of  supply,  and  the 
nerves  of  the  land.  He  intercepts,  consumes, 
and  exhausts  the  revenues  of  the  crown,  and, 
by  emptying  the  veins  the  blood  should  run 
in,  he  hath  cast  the  kingdom  into  a high  con- 
sumption.” 

Eliot  descends  to  criminate  tho  Duke’s 
magnificent  tastes,  he  who  had  something  of 
a congenial  nature ; for  Eliot  was  a man  of 
fine  literature.  “ Infinite  sums  of  money, 
and  mass  of  land  exceeding  the  value  of  mo- 
ney; contributions  in  Parliament  have  been 
heaped  upon  him;  and  how  have  they  been 
employed?  Upon  costly  furniture,  sump- 
tuous feasting,  and  magnificent  buildings,  the 
visible  evidence  of  the  express  exhausting  of 
the  State  l”  . 

One  dark  insinuation  ambiguously  express- 
ed crimes  more  dreadful,  relating  to  theKing. 
“ Not  satisfied  with  injuries  and  injustice,  and 
dishonouring  of  religion,  his  attempts  go 
higher,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  sovereign. 
The  effects  l fear  to  speak,  and  fear  to  think. 
1 end  this  passage,  as  Cicero  did  in  a like 
case,  Ne  gravioribus  u far  verbis  quam  rei  na- 
tura  fert,  out  levioribus  quam  causce  necessi- 
tas  postulat." 

The  implacable  Eliot  eloquently  closes : — 

“ Your  Lordships  have  an  idea  of  the  man, 
what  he  is  in  himself,  what  in  his  affections ! 
You  have  seen  his  power,  and  some,  I fear, 
have  felt  it.  You  have  known  his  practice, 
and  have  heard  the  effects.  Being  such, 
what  is  he  in  referonce  to  King  and  State  ; 
how  compatible  or  incompatible  with  either  ? 

(1)1  find  this  piece  of  secret  history  inclosed  in  a 
letter  of  the  times,  with  a solemn  injunction  that  it 
should  be  burnt. 

(*)  “The  Forerunner  of  Revenge"  is  a tract  wel 

known  to  collectors.  It  bean  every  feature  ota 


In  reference  to  Ihe  King,  he  must  be  styled 
Ihe  canker  in  his  treasure ; in  reference  to 
the  State,  tho  moth  of  all  goodness.  I can 
hardly  find  him  a parallel;  but  none  wore 
so  like  him  as  Sejanus,  who  is  described  by 
Tacitus,  Audax,  sui  obtegens,  in  alios  crimi- 
nator,  justa  adulator  et  superbus.  Sejanus’s 
pride  was  so  excessive,  as  Tacitus  saith,  that 
he  neglected  all  councils,  mixed  his  business 
and  service  with  the  Prince,  seeming  to  con- 
found their  actions,  and  was  often  styled 
Imperatoris  laborum  socius.  Doth  not  this 
man  tho  like?  Ask  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  they  will  tell  you ! How  lately, 
and  how  often,  hath  this  man  commixed  his 
actions  in  discourses  with  actions  of  the 
King's!  My  Lords!  1 have  done— you  see 
the  man  1” 

The  parallel  of  the  Duke  with  Sejanus  elec- 
trified tho  House.  It  touched  Charles  on  a 
convulsive  nerve.  The  young  King  was  here 
not  great,  but  indignant.  Charles  complain- 
ed of  Eliot’s  comparing  the  Duke  with  Seja- 
nus; “implicitly  he  must  intond  me  for 
Tiberius,”  said  the  King.”  (1) 

The  last  charge  against  Buckingham  was  at 
least  as  merciless  as  it  was  offensive.  With- 
out possessing  any  other  evidence  than  the 
appearance  of  tho  corpse,  which,  in  a body  of 
such  gross  humour  as  James’s,  seems  not 
difficult  to  account  for— the  charge  sanction- 
ed the  rumour  of  the  poisoning  of  the  late 
King,  “ by  the  plaister  and  the  posset  admi- 
nistered by  the  means  of  Buckingham.”  That 
rumour,  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  was 
so  rife,  that  even  that  political  and  dignified 
courtier,  Bristol,  in  a moment  of  irritation, 
ventured  on  a painful  allusion,  when  he  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  late  King’s  promise  to 
hear  him  himself — “I  pray  God,”  he  added, 
“ that  that  promise  did  him  no  hurt,  for  he 
died  shortly  after.”  On  a subsequent  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
Bristol  craved  pardon  for  his  late  earnest 
speech,  confessing  it  to  have  been  in  passion. 
Whether  Dr.  Eglisham’s  famous  libel  origi- 
nated in  this  rumour,  or  whether  it  were  the 
contrivance  of  a parly,  is  not  now,  perhaps,  to 
be  ascertained  ; but  the  cruelty  of  such  dread- 
ful accusations  is,  that  they  survive  their  vic- 
tim, whether  criminal  or  innocent.  (2) 

The  foulest  taint  of  suspicion  must  remain 

dreadful  political  libel ; the  aggravating  mtnutenesa 
of  its  narrative  betrays  the  extravagant  imagination 
of  the  writer.  The  account  of  the  presumed  poison- 
ing of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  by  Buckingham  is 
ridiculous;  and  the  description  of  the  appearance 
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attached  lo  tho  character  of  Buckingham.  I 
repeat,  what  I have  formerly  observed,  that 
it  requires  more  time  and  cost  to  repair  an 
edifice  than  to  damage  it ; and  more  zeal  to 
defend  the  calumniated  than  care  to  raise  the 
calumny.  An  attack,  if  it  deserve  notice, 
is  necessarily  lively,  but  a defence  can  only 
boast  of  an  honest  intention ; and  nothing 
short  of  a miraculous  demonstration  will  so 
completely  eradicate  a false  or  an  aggravated 
charge,  as  to  leave  no  traces  of  it  behind  in 
the  mindsof  those  who  have  long  received  the 
erroneous  impression. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  on  this  occasion,  ir- 
ritated, as  he  evidently  was,  proved  to  be 
the  beginning  of  his  troubles,  and  (he  first  of 
the  more  open  attempts  to  crush  the  popular 
party. 

The  King  came  down  to  tho  House  of  Lords 
to  vindicate  the  Duke  from  the  charges  of  tho 
Commons.  “ I can  bear  witness,”  said 
Charles,  “ to  clear  him  in  every  one  of  them 
but  “he  thought  fit  to  take  order  lo  punish 
some  insolent  speeches.  I have  been  too 
remiss  in  punishing  such  speeches  as  con- 
cern myself,  but  Buckingham  would  not  suf- 
fer me  to  take  notice  of  them,  lest  he  might 
bo  thought  to  have  set  me  on.  My  Lords, 
1 hopo  you  will  be  as  tender  of  my  honour 
as  I have  been  sensible  of  yours.”  The  King 
evidently  alluded  to  the  last  charge  against 
Buckingham,  which  involved  hisown  honour. 

Digges  and  Eliot,  the  prologue  and  tho 
epilogue  orators,  were  called  out  of  the  House 
by  two  messengers,  who,  showing  their 
warrant,  took  them  to  tho  Tower. 

On  this  memorable  day,  a philosophical 
politician,  had  such  a character  existed  at 
that  time,  might  have  presciently  marked 
the  seed-plots  of  events,  which,  not  many 
years  afterwards,  were  apparent  lo  all  men. 
Tho  passions  of  Kings  are  often  expatiated 
on,  but  in  the  present  anti-monarchical  pe- 
riod the  passions  of  Parliament  are  not  ima- 
ginable. 

The  Commons,  with  a fierce  spirit  of  reac- 

of  tho  corpse  is  perfectly  grotesque.  Mr.  Brodie 
has  entered  largely  and  fairly  into  this  investiga- 
tion. Keferring  lo  Sanderson's  testimony,  that 
Eglisham  wrote  as  many  lies  as  lines,  who  was  told 
by  Gerhier,  that  Eglisham,  when  abroad,  ofTered 
to  publish  a recantation  for  four  hundred  guilders, 
Mr.  Brodie  does  not  incline  to  give  creditto  the  tale. 
1 find  it,  however,  confirmed  in  the  manuscript  me- 
moir of  Sir  Balthazar Gerbier  bimseir.  “The  false- 
ness of  his  libels,”  says  Gerbier,  “he  bath  since  ac- 
knowledged, though  too  late.  During  my  residency 
*1  Bruxelles,  this  Eglisham  dcaired  Sir  William  Cha- 
loner,  who  was  then  at  Liege,  lo  bear  a letter  to  me, 


tion  for  the  King’s  threat  of  “ punishing 
some  insolent  speeches,”  sent  up  to  fheLords 
for  the  commitment  of  the  Duke,  (f)  The 
same  eager  spirit  which  afterwards  pursued 
Strafford  to  the  scaffold  had  now  appeared, 
though  it  was  yet  unrecognised. 

The  Duke’s  speech  to  the  Lords  in  answer 
lo  this  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  Commons 
must  have  been  unpremeditated.  It  betrays 
neither  tho  fears  of  a State  criminal,  nor  the 
arrogance  of  a royal  favourite.  We  may 
form  some  notion  of  the  man  himself,  by  the 
disclosure  of  his  own  genuine  emotions. 

“My  Lords,  — If  I should  hold  my  peace 
it  would  argue  guilt;  if  1 should  speak, it 
would  argue  boldness.  Your  Lordships  see 
what  complaints  are  made  against  me  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  How  well  I stood  in 
their  opinions  not  long  since,  your  Lordships 
know ; what  I have  done  since  to  lose  their 
good  opinions,  I protest  I know  not.  I can- 
not so  distrust  my  own  innocency  as  to  de  • 
cline  any  course  or  court  of  justice;  they 
have  done  me  a favour  lo  deliver  mo  out  of 
their  hands  into  your  Lordships’. 

“ 1 will  not  speak  anything  to  cast  dirt  at 
those  who  have  taken  pains  to  make  me  so 
foul,  but  I hopo  lo  prove  my  innocency  be- 
fore such  just  judges.  1 desire  my  trial  may 
be  hastened,  lhat  I may  no  longer  suffer  than 
I must  needs;  but  since  my  accusers  have 
not  been  content  only  to  make  my  process, 
but  to  prescribe  to  your  Lordships  tho  man- 
ner of  your  judgment,  and  to  judge  me  be- 
fore I ain  hoard,  1 shall  not  give  way  to  any 
of  Iheir  unjust  demands.” 

When  the  fate  of  the  two  patriots  was 
known,  the  Commons  instantaneously  broke 
up,  and  in  the  afternoon  assembled  in  West- 
minster Hall,  to  interchange  their  private 
sentiments  on  the  fate  of  the  two  imprisoned 
members  in  sullen  indignation.  (2)  The 
flame  which  had  broken  forth  and  had  shown 
itself  now  seemed  to  sink  within  its  own 
volcano,  feeding  itself  on  its  own  bed,  to 
rage  the  more  at  a fresh  eruption. 

which  Is  still  extant.  He  proposed,  if  the  King 
would  pardon  and  receive  him  into  favour  again, 
with  some  competent  subsistence,  he  would  recant 
all  that  he  had  said  or  written,  confessing  lhat  he 
had  been  urged  thereunto  by  some  eombustious 
spirits,  that,  for  their  malicious  designs,  had  set 
him  on  work.”  Sloane  MSS.,*tet. 

(I)  Mr.  Hullam  confesses,  that  as  the  Commons 
heard  no  evidence  in  support  of  their  charges,  it 
was  rather  unreasonable  in  them  to  request  that  be 
might  he  committed  to  the  Tower. 

(»)  The  Diary  of  Sir  Symonda  D’Ewcs,  6t«.— Har- 
leian  MSS. 
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The  following  day,  the  Commons  met  in 
their  own  House.  When  the  Speaker  re- 
minded them  of  their  usual  business,  with 
one  unanimous  shout  they  cried  out,  “ Sit 
down  ! sit  down  I”  they  would  tcjuch  on  no 
business  till  “ they  were  righted  in  their  li- 
berties.” An  open  committee  of  the  whole 
TTtfusb  was  formed,  and  no  member  was  suf- 
fered Jo  leaye  it,  yet  no  one  spoke.  They 
were  either  at  a loss  hqw  to  open  this  awful 
conference,  oy  luey  expressed  their  indigna- 
tion by  a sullen  silence. 

At  moments  like  these,  an  accidental  folly, 
which  another  lime  might  pass  away,  may 
render  permanent  the  mischief  it  would  pre 
vent. 

The  Vice-Chamberlain,  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  who  had  long  been  one  of  our  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  who,  having  witnessed  the 
despotic  governments  on  the  Continent,  ima- 
gined that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  liberty 
at  home,  ventured  to  break  the  harrowing 
silence. 

“ I find,”  said  the  Vice-Chamberlain,  “ by 
a great  silence  in  this  House,  that  it  is  a fit 
time  to  be  heard,  if  you  will  grant  me  the 
patience.”  He  opened  with  an  idle  tale  of 
having  in  his  voyage  to  Marseilles  been  cast 
on  a variety  of  sands,  and  when  the  passen- 
gers were  in  despair,  an  old  mariner,  looking 
on  the  compass,  told  them  that  to  clear  them- 
selves from  the  sands  they  ought  to  know 
how  they  came  there,  for  by  taking  a new 
point  it  would  bring  them  out.  The  book 
of  orders  was  the  compass  here,  and  he  be- 
seeched  them  to  look,  whether  the  gentlemen 
(in  the  aggravation  of  their  charges,  particu- 
larly the  last,  of  the  cause  of  the  King’s 
death)  did  not  go  farther  than  the  orders  did 
warrant  them,  and  how  easy  it  would  yet  be 
to  bring  us  from  these  rocks. 

Alluding  to  one  of  the  King's  messages, 
whore  it  was  hinted,  that  “ if  there  was  no 
correspondency  between  him  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, he  should  be  forced  to  use  new  coun- 
sels he  added,  “ I pray  you  consider  what 
those  new  counsels  are  and  may  be;  l fear 
to  declare  those  I conceive.”  However,  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  plainly  indicated  them. 
“ When  monarchs  began  to  know  their  own 
strength,  and  saw  the  turbulent  spirit  of  their 
Parliaments,  they  had  overthrown  them  in 
all  Europe,  except  here  only  with  us.”  The 
Vice-Chamberlain  had  not  yet  learnt  to  dis- 
tinguish our  own  representative  Parliament, 
from  thePurlcmentaires  of  Lawyers  in  France. 
Our  old  ambassador  drew  an  amusing  pic- 


ture of  the  elT’cts  of  arbitrary  governments 
on  the  Continent.  “ If  you  knew  the  sub- 
jects in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  myself, 
to  seo  them  look,  not  like  our  nation,  with 
store  of  flesh  on  their  backs,  but  like  so  many 
ghosts,  and  not  men,  being  nothing  but  skin 
and  bones,  with  some  thin  cover  to  their 
nakedness,  and  wearing  only  wooden  shoes 
on  their  feet,  so  that  they  cannot  eat  meat, 
or  wear  good  clothes,  but  they  must  pay  the 
King  for  it ; this  is  a misery  beyond  expres- 
sion, and  that  which  we  are  yet  free  from.” 
A long  residence  abroad  had  deprived  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton  of  any  sympathy  with  the 
elevated  lone  of  freedom,  and  the  proud  jea- 
lousy of  their  privileges,  which  though  yet 
depending  only  on  precedents,  unascertained, 
undefined,  and  still  often  contested,  was 
breaking  forth  among  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land. At  the  close,  Carleton  remarked  on 
the  tartness  and  personal  attacks  of  Eliot,  and 
here  he  was  more  reasonable. 

The  speech  was  designed  to  be  conciliatory 
—but  the  physician  had  unskilfully  applied 
an  emollient,  which  produced  inflammation. 
•*  These  imprudent  suggestions  rather  gave 
warning  than  struck  terror,”  observes  Hume. 
It  was  evident  that  “ new  counsels”  meant, 
what  subsequently  was  practised,  a monar- 
chical government  without  a Parliament  1 As 
for  the  ghosts  with  wooden  shoes,  to  which 
the  House  was  congratulated  that  they  were 
not  yet  reduced,  the  House  could  only  infer 
that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  such  clouted  apparitions. 

Some  offensive  words,  in  allusibn  to  the 
death  of  the  late  King,  the  Duke  persisted  in 
asserting  had  dropped  from  Digges,  and  to 
prove  which  assertion  he  appealed  to  notes 
taken  at  the  time.  After  an  equivocal  ter- 
mination in  the  House  of  Peers,  these  were 
explained  away,  Digges  declaring  that  they 
had  not  been  used  by  him.  It  seems  pro- 
bable that  he  was  suffered  to  eat  his  words. 
The  implacable  Eliot  was  mado  of  “ sterner 
stuff.”  He  explained  a good  deal,  without 
retracting  much. 

Hut  pence  did  not  return  with  the  two  im- 
prisoned patriots.  It  was  fated  that  the  ce- 
lestial spirit  of  our  national  freedom  should 
not  descend  among  us  in  the  form  of  the 
mystical  dove.  The  Commons  did  not  de- 
cline in  the  serpent’s  wisdom  with  which  they 
had  begun.  They  covertly  aimed  at  once 
to  subjugate  the  sovereign  and  to  expel  tho 
minister.  A remonstrance  was  prepared 
against  the  levying  of  tonnago  and  poundage, 
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OF  CHARLES 
which  constituted  half  of  the  Crown  revenues, 
and  a petition  “ equivalent  to  a command'’ 
for  removing  Buckingham  from  his  Majesty's 
“person  and  councils.” 

The  Remonstrance  is  wrought  up  with  a 
high  spirit  of  invective  against  “ the  un- 
bridled ambition  of  the  Duke,”  whom  they 
class  “among  those  vipers  and  pests  to  their 
King  and  Commonwealth,  as  so  expressly 
styled  by  your  most  Royal  Father.”  They 
request  that  “ the  King  would  be  pleased  to 
remove  this  person  from  access  to  his  sacred 
presence,  and  that  he  would  not  balance  this 
one  man,  with  all  these  things,  and  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Christian  world.” 

He  who  would  enter  into  the  views  and 
feelings  of  Charles  at  this  moment  should 
consult  another  immortal  page  of  the  philoso- 
phical historian.  (1) 

In  the  eyes  of  Charles,  Buckingham  was 
not  criminal,  but  the  Commons  wore.  Thoy 
had  engaged  him  in  a war,  and  deserted 
their  sovereign  when  they  saw  that  for  him 
a retreat  was  impossible.  And  to  what 
amounted  the  charges  against  the  Duke? 
The  heaviest,  that  of  the  loan  of  tho  ships 
to  France,  to  serve  against  the  French  Pro- 
testants, Charles  knew  to  be  a mere  popular 
error,  as  we  shall  shortly  show.  Could  they 
allege  the  ineptitude  of  the  minister?  Great 
evils  under  his  administration  had  not  yet 
occurred,  and  the  peoplo  sent  forth  no  cries 
of  oppression.  Could  the  young  King  sacri- 
fice his  friend  to  the  clamours  of  a party, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  for  the  mean  mo- 
tive of  pecuniary  purposes?  Long  after, 
Charles,  even  at  a more  critical  period, 
vov.ed  that  “ He  and  Buckingham  should 
perish  together!”  It  was  at  this  time  that 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  returning  from  an  inter- 
view with  the  King  and  the  favourite,  observ- 
ed, that  “ the  King  will  never  yield  to  the 
Duke’s  fall,  being  a young  man,  resolute, 
magnanimous,  and  tenderly  and  firmly  affec- 
tionate whore  he  takes.”  (2)  Charles,  be- 
sides these  private  motives,  had  public  ones. 
He  considered  that,  in  yielding,  the  sovereign 
authority  would  become  “ contemptible,  and 
carried  to  the  lowest  extremity.” 

With  the  Commons,  Buckingham  was  cri- 
minal enough,  for  they  were  not  within  the 
spell  of  his  fascination.  He  was  the  splendid 
creature  of  the  royal  favour  of  two  sovereigns. 
His  youthful  presumption,  his  towering  am- 
bition, and  his  undisguised  enmities,  had 

(I)  Hume,  vi.,  221 . 

t)  From  a manuscript  letter. 
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sickened  the  hearts  of  the  envious,  and  stung 
the  spirit  of  tho  vindictive.  His  enemies  too 
were  orators. 

Charles,  under  the  influence  of  angried 
feelings,  hastily  dissolve??  the  second  Par- 
liament; and  when  the  Lords  petitioned  for 
its  continuance,  the  King  warmly  exclaimed; 
“ Not  a moment  longer  I” 

From  the  opening  of  this  Parliament  the 
style  of  Charles  the  Eirst  hud  changed.  It 
was  now  stately,  and  the  couHeous  solicita- 
tion he  once  used,  the  language  of  his  heart 
— was  no  longer  theirs  1 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Of  the  principal  Article  of  the  Impeachment  of  Buck- 
ingham ; Secret  History  of  the  f.oan  or  English 
Ships  to  serve  against  the  French  Protestants. 

Of  this  impeachment  by  the  Commons  of  a 
minister  invested  with  such  a plurality  of 
offices  and  honours — an  individual  so  potent 
by  situation,  and  so  inconsiderate  by  disposi- 
tion, as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  it  must  bo 
candidly  acknowledged,  as  assuredly  it  might 
satisfactorily  be  shown,  that  Hume  has  not 
exceeded  the  truth  in  asserting  that  “ the  ar- 
ticles were  either  frivolous,  or  false,  or  both. 
Aftercan  vassing  the  matter  near  three  months, 
they  found  themselves  ullcrly  incapable  of 
fixing  any  legal  crime  upon  the  Duke.” 

I regret  that  Mr.  Hallam  has  loo  hastily  as- 
sumed a sweeping  conclusion  on  Ihe  articles 
of  this  impeachment.  “ He  tells  us  many 
of  them  wore  probably  well  founded.”  Pro- 
bably is  a term  of  nullity  in  historical  evi- 
dence; it  includes  neither  the  labour  of  re- 
search nor  the  force  of  argument;  it  is  the 
cypher  of  prejudice,  which,  placed  by  a 
unit  of  fact,  swells  out  into  a mighty  sum 
what  in  itself  is  of  very  small  amount.  A 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  tho  prevalent 
customs  of  Ihe  age,  a very  little  candour,  and 
a closer  investigation  of  the  articles  them- 
selves, would  have  deterred  the  constitutional 
historian  from  this  unjust  severity  lo  “ the 
minion.”  Uapacily  and  avarice  were  not  the 
vices  of  Buckingham.  Even  Mr.  Brodie  lays 
no  stress  on  the  impeachment,  though  he 
affects  a solitary  triumph  by  asserting,  that 
by  Hume’s  own  account  of  the  loan  of  ships 
to  F ranee,  which  were  employed  by  that  State 
against  the  French  Protestants,  Buckingham 
was  guilty  on  this  charge,  which  Mr.  Brodie 
considers  as  “ a principal  article  of  the  im- 
peachment.” The  parliamentary  historian, 
May,  had  indeed  considered  as  among  the 
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chief  causes  of  the  civil  war,  and  ns  “ most 
destructive  to  the  Protestant  Teligion,  that 
King  Charles  lent  a strong  navy  to  the  King 
of  France,  by  whose  force  the  Protestant 
ships  were  vanquished  and  scattered.”  (1) 

Buckingham,  in  reply  to  this  heavy  charge, 
in  his  able  defence,  drawn  up  by  Sir  Nicho- 
las Hyde,  declates  that  “ He  did  that  which 
belonged  to  an  Admiral  of  England  and  a 
true  Englishman.”  A forcible  expression, 
and  in  my  mind  at  all  times  adapted  to  his 
genuine  character.  Buckingham  certainly 
was  always  English  in  his  feelings.  But 
having  made  this  declaration  the  Duke  falter- 
ed, and  acknowledged  that,  to  clear  himself, 
it  was  necessary  to  disclose  a Stale  Secret. 
On  his  solicitation  to  his  Majesty,  he  after- 
wards obtained  leave  todo  this,  but  the  whole 
affair  was  interrupted  by  the  dissolution  ef 
Parliament.  On  this  Mr.  Brodie  observes, 
“The  Duke  had  the  effrontery  to  state,  that 
he  had  been  over-reached  by  the  French 
Court,  who  pretended  a design  against  Genoa, 
and  that  when  he  discovered  the  imposition 
he  frustrated  it,  and  by  his  measures  in  fa- 
vour of  Rochelle,  the  strong  place  of  the 
French  Protestants,  he  hod  hitherto  saved  it 
from  destruction.”  All  this  Mr.  Brodie  con- 
siders as  “ the  subterfuge  of  a State  crimi- 
nal.” 

We  are  deeply  interested  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  this  mysterious  transaction.  It  will 
illustrate  that  important  principle  which  I 
havo  already  developed  in  a preceding  chap  • 
ter,  and  which  throws  a new  light  over  those 
ambiguous  events  in  our  history,  when  the 
Government,  from  a secret  policy  buried  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  concealed  irom  the  public 
eye,  appoared  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  when,  in  short,  State 
reasons  prevailed  over  popular  feelings. 

The  Stale  secret,  alleged  by  Buckingham, 
not  having  yet  been  disclosed,  our  historians 
have  been  thrown  into  the  most  conflicting 
reasonings,  and  the  most  fallacious  state- 
ments, but  this  loan  of  English  ships  to  the 
French  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
posing the  French  Protestants,  ceases  to  bo  a 
strange  and  ambiguous  transaction,  when  its 
secret  history  is  unfolded.  ( 2 ) 

(I)  May's  “Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parlia- 
ment,” p.  7.  This  little  volume  must  not  be  consi- 
dered as  a mere  abridgment  of  his  larger  work;  it 
ia  an  original  one  on  the  same  subject. 

fa)  I draw  my  information  from  the  MS.  memoir 
of  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbicr,  to  which  1 have  already  re- 
ferred. 

(a)  This  circumstance  is  alluded  to  in  the  “ Testa- 


Tbe  loan  of  a single  man-of-war  and  seven 
merchant  vessels  to  France,  which  France 
afterwards  employed  against  the  Reformed  of 
Rochelle,  certainly  without  the  consent  or  the 
intention  of  our  Government,  was  always 
looked  on  suspiciously  by  the  English  notion. 
Even  Gerbicr,  the  confidential  agent  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  to  his  last  day  the  faithful  ser- 
vant of  three  English  sovereigns,  acknow- 
ledges that,  “when  these  ships  were  employ- 
ed contrary  to  the  intention,  it  gave  more  co- 
lour to  such  as  love  to  find  fault  than  could 
havo  been  wished.” 

The  history  of  this  loan  of  ships  we  shall 
trace  from  the  beginning.  When  James  the 
First,  on  the  rupture  with  Spain,  formed  a 
strict  alliance  with  France,  the  French  Cabi- 
net decided,  however  contrary  to  the  private 
feelings  of  the  French  monarch,  to  head  a 
league  of  the  Protestant  powers.  The  Eng- 
lish government  was  cherishing  the  aid  and 
amity  of  France  for  the  recovery  of  the  eter- 
nal Palatinate,  as  likewise  were  the  Holland- 
ers, with  the  view  of  weakening  the  power  of 
their  ancient  enemy  and  sovereign.  Spain, 
on  her  side,  was  not  less  active,  and  to  avenge 
herself  on  her  groat  rival,  whose  aid  had 
essentially  contributed  to  the  emancipation 
of  llio  New  States  of  Holland,  she  had  stirred 
up  the  malcontents  of  France  into  open  in- 
surrection. The  Duke  of  Ruhan,  and  his 
brother,  Soubise,  were  the  great  chiefs  of  the 
Huguenots,  and  were  raising  an  independent 
Government  in  France  itself.  (3)  On  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  French  Government,  the 
Protestant  allies  of  France  could  only  consi- 
der the  French  Princes  in  the  class  of  rebels, 
and  in  intimate  connection  with  Spanish  in- 
terests. 

Tho  French  Cabinet  had  promised  to  con- 
clude a treaty  on  favourable  terms  with  their 
Protestants;  bnt  ere  this  could  be  effectuated 
the  French  Government  pleaded  the  absolute 
necessity  of  suppressing  the  insurrection  in 
their  own  realms  before  they  signed  the 
terms  already  agreed  on  with  the  Reformed, 
that  for  their  own  credit  it  should  appear  lhat 
these  conditions  had  been  granted  by  good 
will  and  favour,  and  not  by  compulsion.  The 
French  marine  was  then  at  so  iow  an  ebb, 

ment  Politique  du  Cardinal  do  Richelieu."- — The 
Catholic  style  is  remarkable.  “ L’Espaanol  fit  *0 
Trade  avee  le  Due  do  Rohan  pour  former  un  corps 
Ue  i ebetles  4 Dieu  et  a V.  M-,  tout  ensemble  moien- 
nant  un  million  qu’il  lui  devolt  donner  tous  les  an', 
et  dont  par  ee  moien  11  rendoit  les  Indes  tributaires 
a 1’Enfer." 
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liitl  Soubise  seemed  master  of  the  seas.  It 
vras  at  this  moment,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  France  urged  the  perform- 
ance of  a defensive  treaty  with  England  and 
Holland.  The  Dutch  statesmen,  conscious  of 
the  Stale  necessity  of  supporting  France 
against  the  power  and  intrigues  of  Spain,  fur- 
nished their  great  ally  with  twenty  ships,  ac- 
cording to  an  existing  treaty,  in  return  for 
money  and  other  aid  lent  the  infant  Republic 
by  France ; and  James,  learning  from  his 
ambassadors  at  Paris  that  the  treaty  between 
the  French  Cabinet  and  tho  Reformed  was 
nearly  concluded,  agreed  to  the  loan  of  a 
single  man-of-war  and  seven  vessels,  on  the 
proviso  that  they  were  never  to  be  employed 
against  the  Rochellers,  for  whom  tho  English 
Monarch  had  already  obtained  favourable 
conditions ; it  was  stipulated  that  these  Eng- 
lish vessels  were  to  act  against  Genoa,  or  any 
other  ally  of  Spain. 

This  affair  now  assumed  to  the  public  eye 
the  most  perplexed  appearance.  This  Stale 
policy  produced  in  Holland  the  very  same 
consequences  as  in  England.  The  Duke  of 
Rohan,  and  his  brother  Soubise,  having 
openly  adopted  tho  cause  of  the  Huguenots, 
remonstrated  on  tho  iniquity  of  Protestants 
wring  against  Protestants  for  a Catholic 
power!  It  was  proved  against  the  States, 
that  while  they  had  indeed  promised  the  Pro- 
testant deputies  of  the  Rochellers  all  they  re- 
quired, they,  at  the  same  time,  had  dispatch- 
ed secret  orders  to  their  admiral  to  join  tho 
French. 

Such  are  the  high  mysteries  of  “ King- 
craft,” as  James  the  First  described  the  in- 
trigues'of  Cabinets.  Each  State,  to  obtain  its 
own  purpose,  is  apparently  acting  against  its 
own  interests.  The  people,  who  know  nothing 
of  such  political  involutions,  revolted  in  Hol- 
land at  the  present  one.  The  clergy  declaim- 
ed Irom  their  pulpits,  the  populace  was  incited 
topull  down  the  house  of  the  admiral  and  his 
friends,  and  tho  public  spirit  was  so  uncon- 
trollable, that  the  Dutch  Government  deemed 

(t)  In  the  charge  made  by  the  Commons,  the  cu- 
rious reader  will  find  a most  abundant  detail  of  ati 
the  transactions  relative  to  the  loan  or  these  ships. 
-Rushworth,  i.,  32J  lo  333.  And  when  he  shall 
have  read  the  present  chapter,  he  will  learn  how  a 
heap  of  cross-purposes  may  furnish  out  a most  for- 
midable body  of  evidence  against  a state  delinquent. 
A round-robin  by  the  sailors  was  laid  under  the 
Prayer-book  of  Pennington.  It  is  evident  that  the 
English  sailors  were  In  as  great  a consternation  as 
the  Hollanders  at  fighting  against  their  brother  Pro- 
testants, and  the  Commoos,  as  Hume  says,  “ showed 
the  same  attachment  with  the  sailors  for  the  Pro- 


it  proper  logive  way  to  it.  They  were  sus- 
pected by  the  French  Cabinet  of  having  con- 
nived at  these  tumults,  (hough  it  appears  that 
they  did  not  dare  to  excise  any  authority, 
dreading  a general  insurrection  throughout 
the  United  Provinces. 

The  promised  treaty  with  the  French  Pro- 
testants was  still  delayed,  and  Rohan  and 
Soubise  were  still  in  revolt.  When  Charles 
learnt  that  the  treaty  was  uncertain,  Gerbier 
tells  us,  that  the  King  began  lo  act  with  great 
caution  and  suspicion.  To  prevent  any  injury 
to  the  Huguenots  of  Rochelle,  in  whose  inte- 
rests our  Cabinet  was  engaged,  and  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  French  war,  the  King 
commanded  Gerbier  lo  write  in  cypher  to 
Captain  Pennington,  that  though  he  had  cast 
anchor  in  the  roads  of  Dieppe,  and  the  Mar- 
quis d’Effiat  expected  to  have  tho  eight  ships 
given  up  to  French  officers,  on  the  receipt  of 
Gerbier’s  letter  he  was  to  weigh  anchor  and 
return  to  tho  Downs.  Pennington  gladly 
obeyed,  which  lhr;w  the  Marquis  into  a vio- 
lent rage,  he  declaring  that  for  this  open  act 
of  disobedience  of  orders  nothing  less  than 
the  life  of  Pennington  should  satisfy  him,  and 
he  instantly  dispatched  a messenger  to 
Charles.  For  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  Gerbier  appeals  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Nicholas,  then  secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty. (f) 

Pennington  returned  home,  and  proceeded 
to  Oxford,  whore  the  Parliament  sal.  Buck- 
ingham is  accused  by  the  Commons  that, 
knowing  from  Tennington  the  state  of  af- 
fairs, he  subtilely  concealed  it  from  Parlia- 
ment, observing  “ boldly  and  untruly,”  say 
the  Commons,  that  “ it  was  nolalwaysfit  for 
Kings  to  give  account  of  their  counsels,  and 
that  five  or  six  months  had  already  passed, 
and  the  ships  were  not  employed  against 
Rochelle,  and  prayed  their  lordships  lo  judge 
the  things  by  the  event,  to  which  he  would 
refer  the  whole  matter.”  “By  which  cun- 
ning speeches,”  so  the  Commons  animad- 
vert, “ he  made  the  Lords  and  Commons  be- 

testant  religion,  nor  was  their  real  mueh  better 
guided  by  reason  and  sound  policy.”  Hume  has 
taken  the  most  profound  views  on  this  curious  stale 
of  affairs.  Such  noble  passages  discover  that  poli- 
tical sagacity  which  confers  immortality  on  his 
pages  —vi.,  209.— Smollett  seems  at  a losslo  solve 
the  riddle.  “ Even  these  Huguenots  were  supported 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  and  their  revolt  prevented 
Louis  from  assisting  the  English  monarch  in  hie 
designs  against  the  House  of  Austria.”— A valid  rea- 
son for  the  Kingof  England  assisting  his  brother  and 
ally  of  Prance  to  put  down  the  insurrection  of  the 
French  prtnees. 
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lieve  that  the  ships  were  never  meant  to  bo 
employed  against  the  Rochellers.”  (1) 

In  the  meantime,  Charles  having  received 
satisfactory  accounts  from  his  agents  at 
Paris,  concerningathe  treaty  with  the  French 
Protestants,  Pennington  was  again  command- 
ed to  return  to  Dieppe,  and  give  up  the  ships 
to  the  French  officers.  Mr.  Larkin,  who  was 
an  able  and  confidential  agent  of  the  English 
Government,  had  inforced  the  return  to 
Dieppe,  assuring  our  Cabinet  that  the  peace 
was  settled  between  the  French  Government 
and  its  Reformed  ; but  a sudden  change  in 
the  French  councils  occurring,  that  Charles 
might  be  aware  of  this  important  informa- 
tion, Larkin  set  off  himself  post  from  Paris; 
embarking  in  stormy  weather,  ho  was  cast 
away,  and  arrived  too  late.  Another  agent, 
one  Clarke,  who  had  also  been  employed  in 
this  negotiation,  lost  himself  in  the  opinion 
of  Buckingham,  and  was  so  sensible  of  his 
inept  conduct  that  he  died  of  grief. 

Such  is  tho  secret  history  of  this  ambiguous 
transaction,  and  when  Buckingham  was  ac- 
cused of  having  betrayed  the  English  cause, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  he  should  have  fal- 
tered, and  declared,  that  his  vindication 
could  only  be  effected  by  the  revealment  of 
a State  secret;  but  he  byldly  assured  them 
that  he  had  acted  like  “ an  Englishman.” 

We  are  now  enabled  to  confirm  the  allega- 
tion of  Buckingham.  It  now  appears  that  the 
original  destination  of  the  ships  was  Genoa, 
with  the  design  of  alarming  the  Spanish 
coast.  We  can  also  explain  certain  obscure 
passages  which  Dr.  Lingard  has  brought  for- 
ward to  criminate  this  minister.  ‘‘The 
offence  said  to  have  been  committed  by  the 
Duke,  was,  that  he,  as  High-Admiral,  had 
lent  English  ships  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Protestants.  That  Buckingham’s  allega- 
tion was  false,  is  evident  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  transaction,  from  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  Duke  to  give  an  explanation,  from 
a passage  in  his  letter,  dated  Paris,  May  30, 
1625  : ‘The  peace  with  them  of  the  religion 
depends  upon  the  success  of  that  fleet  they 
(the  French)  had  from  your  Majesty,  and  the 
Low  Countries.’  (2)  And  from  another  pas- 
sage in  the  instructions  given  to  him  on  tho 
17th  of  October  : ‘ Weconceive  that  the  work 

(O  It  is  useful  to  notice  what  sort  of  evidence  a 
party  will  get  up  against  a State  culprit.  A Mon- 
sieur :lc  hi  louche,  probably  a French  Protestant, 
meeting  at  Salisbury  Mr.  Sherwell,  a member, 
going  to  Parliament,  and  informing  our  member 
that  the  Duke  had  assured  him  these  Bhips  were  not 
to  act  against  his  countrymen,  notwithstanding 


which  was  required  to  be  done  by  them,  (the 
ships,)  being  the  suppression  of  Soubise,  is 
accomplished.’  ” 

The  reader  will  now,  for  the  first  time,  un- 
derstand these  obscure  passages,  which  per- 
fectly accord  with  Gerbier’s  statement.  “ The 
peace  with  them  of  the  religion,  i.e.  (he 
French  Protestants,  depended  on  the  success 
of  the  ships  borrowed  from  the  two  coun- 
tries.” This  success  refers  to  the  suppression 
of  Soulise's  maritime  force,  as  it  is  precisely 
so  slated  in  the  instructions.  The  King,  con- 
cluding that  work  had  been  done,  now  insist- 
ed on  the  final  termination  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  so  long  depending  between  the  French 
Government  and  their  Protestants. 

The  story  of  this  loan  of  ships  to  France 
is  a very  striking  example  of  the  effects  of 
popular  exaggeration.  It  is  curious  to  dis- 
cover, on  turning  to  the  French  historian’s 
account  of  this  transaction,  that  the  aid  of 
the  English  on  this  occasion  was  deemed  so 
inconsiderable,  that  he  almost  passes  it  over 
in  silence.  I give  Pere  Griffel’s  own  words, 
as  they  confirm  the  truth  of  Buckingham’s 
statement.  “ Comme  on  vouloil  atlaquer  les 
Genois  par  mer  et  par  terre  on  envoya  de- 
mander  des  vaisseaux  au  Roi  d’Angleterre  et 
aux  Hollandois.  On  ne  lira  du  Roi  d’Angle- 
terre quo  des  promesscs  vagues  qui  demeu- 
rerent  sans  effet ; mais  les  Hollandois  s’en- 
gagerent  a donner  vingt  vaisseaux  bien  ar- 
mes.”  (3) 

We  must  consider  the  subject  of  this  chap- 
ter, not  only  historically  curious,  as  throw- 
ing a new  light  over  the  administration  of 
Buckingham,  but  as  developing  political  in- 
struction of  far  higher  interest.  It  proves 
that  there  are  State  secrets  which  cannot 
either  in  honour  or  in  policy  be  trusted  to 
the  public  ear,  and  that  when  the  Cabinet 
appears  to  be  acting  contrary  to  the  desires 
of  the  country,  tho  Government,  with  more 
wisdom  than  public  newswriters  and  clamor- 
ous party-men  will  be  willing  to  allow  them, 
may  be  advancing  the  complicate  objects  of 
national  interests.  Wo  see,  in  the  present 
case,  how  tho  Dutch  Government  was  right, 
as  statesmen,  in  adopting  the  unpopular 
measures,  and  we  also  see  how  fatally,  by 
submitting  to  the  dictate  of  popular  pre- 

Ihey  had  since,  concluded  that  le  Due  est  un  mi- 
chant  liomme.  The  charge  in  the  Impeachment 
winds  up  with  Hits  positive  evidence  of  this  yood 
Monsieur  de  la  Touche,  of  the  delinquency  of  ihis 
impeached  minister! 

(3)  Clarendon  Papers,  ii . , Appendix,  xxv. 

(3J  Ilistoire  de  France,  xiii.,442. 
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jndices,  they  impeded  the  great  design  of  re- 
ducing the  mighty  strength  of  Spain,  the  suc- 
cess of  which  design  could  only  be  insured  by 
maintaining  the  interests  of  the  only  power 
which  could  balance  Spanish  predominance. 
In  combating,  then,  with  the  Protestant  in- 
surgents of  France,  under  Soubise,  England 
and  Holland  were  hastening  that  peace  for 
the  Protestant  cause  which  had  been  so  long 
delayed.  There  are  parodoxes  in  history 
which  conceal  truths. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Means  resorted  to  by  the  King  to  raise  Supplies 
without  the  Aid  or  Parliament. 

When  the  Patriots  abandoned  their  Sove- 
reign to  his  fate,  they  retreated  home  sullen, 
indignant,  and  ready  to  conspire  among  them- 
selves for  the  assumption  of  their  disputed  or 
their  defrauded  liberties.  They  industriously 
dispersed  their  “remonstrance,”  and  the 
King  replied  by  “ a declaration  but  an  at- 
tack is  always  more  vigorous  than  a defence. 
The  “ declaration”  is  spiritless,  and  evident- 
ly composed  under  suppressed  feelings, 
which,  perhaps,  knew  not  how  to  shape  them- 
selves. The  “ remonstrance”  was  command- 
ed every  where  to  be  burnt;  but  the  effect 
which  it  produced  on  the  people  we  shall 
shortly  witness. 

The  King  was  left  amidst  the  most  pressing 
exigencies.  Charles  the  First  has  never  been 
accused  of  a wanton  profusion  of  the  public 
wealth.  Rapin  even  lays  to  his  charge  his 
strict  economy  in  living,  even  to  periurious- 
ness.  His  tastes  and  his  habits  were  those 
of  privacy,  and  his  claims  on  Parliament  were 
solely  for  national  objects,  yet  we  now  find 
him  involved  even  in  personal  distresses.  The 
King,  from  the  first,  had  given  up  the  pomp 
of  his  Coronation  as  “savings  for  more  noble 
undertakings.”  He  had  mortgaged  his  lands 
in  Cornwall  to  the  Aldermen  and  Companies 
of  London,  to  possess  and  enjoy  till  their 
money  was  repaid,  and  he  had  reduced  his 
household.  > 

Hume  has  alluded  to  the  numerous  wants 
of  the  Monarch,  but  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  King's  exlremest  necessities.  To 
raise  immediate  supplies,  the  King’s  gilt 
plate  was  sold,  and  the  royal  distress  was 
carried  so  far,  that  all  the  tables  at  Court 
were  laid  down,  and  the  courtiers  put  on 
board  wages.  I have  seen  a letter  that  gives 
an  account  of  “ the  funeral  supper  at  White- 
hall, whereat  twenty-three  tables  were  buried, 
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being  from  henceforth  converted  to  board 
wages.”  Wages,  pensions,  and  debts,  un- 
discharged, Tilled  the  Court,  not  indeed  with 
faction,  but  with  discontent.  We  are  not 
therefore  surprised,  that  “ since  this  dissolv- 
ing of  housekeeping  his  Majesty  is  but 
slenderly  attended.”  Even  long  after  this 
period,  the  poverty  of  the  royal  establishment 
was  observed.  Another  letter-writer,  de- 
scribing himself  to  be  only  “a  looker-on,’’ 
alludes  to  the  famous  Masque  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  whose  reminiscence  Charmed  even  the 
sage  Whilelocke  in  the  times  of  the  Puritanic 
Administration,  when  he  feelingly  regrets 
that  all  these  elegant  “ dreams  had  vanish- 
ed.” The  “looker-on”  exclaims,  “I  see  a 
rich  people,  and  the  Crown  poor!”  This 
strange  poverty  of  the  Court  seems  lo  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  our  general  historians.. 
Charles  was  now  to  victual  his  fleet  with  the 
savings  from  the  board-wages;  for,  in  this 
humiliating  economy,  this  “ surplusage”  was 
taken  into  account  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Spain — without  supplies  f 

The  unpopular  conduct  of  Charles  the 
First,  in  abandoning  his  intractable  Parlia- 
ments, who,  in  truth,  had  early  deserted 
him,  and  in  attempting  to  raise  supplies  by 
expedients  of  his  own  device,  flattering  him- 
self, as  he  declared,  that  he  could  supply  his 
wants  “ by  other  means  than  by  the  grants 
of  his  Commons,”  we  must  consider  as  a 
political  error— and  it  was  an  unavoidable 
one ! It  is  this  which  renders  the  fate  of  the 
victim-Monarch  still  more  pitiable.  To  reign 
without  a refractory  Parliament,  and  to  seek 
among  the  people  subjects  more  loyal  than 
their  representatives,  was  an  experiment — 
and  a fatal  one  ! 

Charles  imagined  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  reign  by  the  aid  of  his  people,  sepa- 
rated from  Parliament ; but  Parliament  was 
separating  him  from  the  people.  He  forgot 
that  orators  are  heard,  and  that  the  multi- 
tude are  all  ear. 

Wo  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
King  designed  to  wrest  from  the  people  more 
than  he  would  have  been  empowered  to  ex-- 
act  by  the  accustomed  legal  grants,  or  than 
his  present  exigencies  required.  On  his  ac- 
cession, Charles  generously  scouted  the  poli- 
tical management  of  Bishop  Williams  to  se- 
cure a majority  of  the  members  for  Court- 
interests.  The  young  Prince,  open  and  im- 
patient, rejected  the  mean  expedient.  He 
was  desirous  of  throwing  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  Parliament.  His  conduct  on  this 
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occasion  has  even  melted  into  an  effusion  the 
cold  drop  that  lingered  in  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brodie— for  even  he  has  recognised  the  ho- 
nourable impulse  of  the  young  Monarch. 

It  is,  however,  unquestionable,  that  Charles 
was  early  displeased  with  the  obstructions  he 
had  unexpectedly  encountered  in  the  great 
national  assembly  ; for,  so  early  as  in  1626, 
speaking  of  Parliaments,  the  King  declared 
in  council  that  “ he  abominated  the  name,” 
and  no  affection  grew  up  between  them  as  he 
advanced  in  his  reign.  In  1634,  alluding  to 
the  Irish  Parliament,  his  imagination  forcibly 
conjured  it  up  as  “ a hydra,  which  at  home 
he  had  found  as  well  cunning  as  malicious.” 
And  still  later  tho  King  declared  to  Strafford 
that  “ Parliaments  aro  like  cats ; they  grow 
curst  («'.  e.  cro=s)  with  age.”  All  these  no- 
tions of  Charles  respecting  Parliaments,  how- 
ever arbitrary  they  seem  to  us,  were,  in  truth, 
not  so  much  the  ideas  of  a despot,  as  of  a 
monarch  aggrieved.  In  that  day  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  were  more  unsettled  than 
those  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Mr.  Hallatn 
,has  candidly  observed,  that  “ no  statesman 
.of  that  age  was  ready  to  admrt  the  new  creed 
of  Parliamentary  control  over  the  Executive 
.Government.”  “ Executive  Government !” 
.is  the  purified  and  more  definite  term  of  the 
sovereignly  of  England,  but  the  phrase  could 
not  have  been  comprehended  by  the  political 
student  uf  the  age  of  the  first  Stuarts. 

What  is  tyranny  but  a rule  cruel  and  in- 
jurious, unjust  and  arbitrary  ? These  are  tho 
epithets  which  now  must  describe,  or  rather 
stigmatise,  the  conduct  of  the  Commons,  ft 
was  cruel  to  the  Monarch,  whoso  host  feelings 
it  outraged,  and  whose  situation  it  embit- 
tered and  degraded.  It  was  injurious  to  the 
.Stale,  whose  honour  it  violated,  and  whose 
interests  it  impaired.  It  was  unjust,  because 
.it  was  a direct  infringement  of  the  sanctity  of 
existing  engagements.  And  it  w as  arbitrary, 
because  it  was  wilful,  absolute,  irresponsible, 
despotic,  and  as  little  founded  on  principle, 
or  required  by  necessity,  as  it  was  autho- 
rised by  custom,  or  supported  by  law. 

(1 ) The  most  recent  writer  on  this  subjeet  Is  Mr. 
Halhun,  who,  though  not  insensible  to  the  injuries 

Indicted  on  the  Monarch,  has  palliated  the  conduct 
ot  the  Parliament.  I transcribe  the  passage  forttie 
bench!  ol  the  reader : “ The  llrrt  Parliament  of  this 

reign  has  been  severely  censured,  on  account  of  the 
penurious  supply  it  doled  out  for  the  exigencies  of 
a war  in  wtiicdi  its  predecessors  had  Involved  the 
King.  1 w ill  not  say  that  this  reproaeli  is  wholly 

unfounded.  A more  liberal  proceeding,  if  il  did  not 
obtain  a reciprocal  concession  from  tire  King, 


Was  thero  not  quite  as  much  of  “ ty- 
ranny” in  the  Parliamentary  denial  of  re- 
vonue,  as  in  the  regal  force  which  attempted 
to  supply  a craving  exchequer?  This  de- 
termination of  a party  to  withhold  supplies 
from  the  Throne  is  an  important  point  in 
the  moral  history  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
enemies  of  tho  King  cannot  pass  it  over  si- 
lently. The  philosophic  Hume  has  cast  the 
dishonour  for  ever  in  their  face.  They  can- 
not deny  it,  they  cannot  even  palliate  it. 
What  therefore  remains  ? The  insol  nee  of 
him  who  exults  in  tho  dexterity  of  a criminal 
act— or  the  sneer  of  vulgar  and  heartless  spi- 
rits who  love  to  bring  down  the  great  or  the 
dignified  to  their  own  base  level.  They 
triumph  that  the  Commons  were  reducing 
the  Sovereign  to  the  sharpness  of  his  extrem- 
es! necessities — those  Commons  who  flatter- 
ed themselves  that,  in  rendering  the  Sove- 
reign their  abject  pensioner,  they  might  wrest 
into  their  own  hands  that  sovereignly  which 
they  were  subverting.  Noonecandeny  lliatlho 
Cist  Parliament  refused  the  supplies  for  a war 
in  which  their  young  King  hud  engaged  with 
the  sanction  of  the  former  Parliament.  The 
Commons  might  have  escaped  from  this  eter- 
nal reproach,  had  they  consulted  thoir  dig- 
nity, perhaps  their  policy,  in  raising  a bold 
distinction  between  the  inexperienced  Mon- 
arch and  the  unpopular  Minister,  llad  they 
held  their  loyally  sacred  and  inviolable,  by 
supporting  the  Sovereign,  however  energe- 
tically they  might  have  protested  against  the 
unpopular  Favourite,  although  Charles  might 
have  denied  the  resemblance  of  the  man  to 
the  portrait  they  would  have  painted,  still 
would  they  havo  left  posterity  a glorious 
lesson*—  nor  was  Charles  the  First  one  on 
whom  it  would  have  been  lost.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  first  Parliament  would  have  nobly 
acted,  with  wisdom,  and  not  with  cunning; 
with  justice,  and  not  with  malice  ; with  the 
elevated  dignity  of  senators,  not  with  the 
petty  policy  of  vulgar  burgesses.  (1)  By  the 
reverse  conduct  which  the  Parliament  held, 
Charles  the  First  only  fell  that  he  was, bo- 

would  have  pul  him  more  in  the  wrongs  This  sen- 
fence  must  have  cost  Mr.  llallatn  some  trouble— not 
in  the  arrangement  of  so  many  monosyllables,  but 
rather  in  the  nice  adjustment  of  that  delicacy  of 
decision,  which,  while  it  discovers  that  the  King 
was  wronged,  indicates  how1 * * 4*  he  might  have  been 
put  more  in  the  wrong.”  More!— why,  as  it  hap- 
pened, and  as  we  hove  shown,  he  was  not  in  the 
wrong  at  all.  This  is  a sharp  conflict  between  the 
truth  the  historian  loves,  and  the  parly  which  he 
loves  more.  What  follows  is  much  special  pleading 
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trayed  by  Parliament  •,  and  he  scorned  to 
tarter  their  favour  by  that  vulgar  traffic  of 
treachery — the  immolation  of  the  single  vic- 
tim who  had  long  attached  his  personal  af- 
fections, and  tvho  was  a man  at  least  as  much 
envied  ashe  was  haled.  That  cruel  duty  had 
notyet  been  inculcated  on  a British  Sovereign, 
that  his  bosom  must  remain  a blank  to  all 
private  affections, —thatsevero  lesson  Charles 
the  First  was  hereafter  to  be  taught. 

Amid  this  world  of  troubles  which  was 
now  opening  on  the  nation,  particularly  after 
the  return  of  Buckingham  from  the  disastrous 
expedition  to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  hard  was  the 
conflict  of  contending  duties  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  people.  The  spirit  and 
sense  of  the  country  gentlemen  claim  our 
sympathy ; for  many  of  this  honourable 
class,  willing  to  assist  the  King  in  his  dis- 
tresses, but  dreading  lest  such  illegal  shifts 
and  arbitrary  demands  for  levying  money 
from  his  subjects  might,  if  they  yielded,  be 
established  into  precedents,  entered  their 
prisons  with  patriotic  fortitude.  One  instance 
represents  many.  George  Cateshy,  of  North- 
amptonshire, being  committed  to  prison  as  a 
loan-recusant,  alleged,  among  other  reasons 
for  his  non-compliance,  that  “ he  considered 
that  this  loan  might  become  a precedent ; 
and  that  every  precedent,  he  was  told 
by  the  Lord  President,  was  a flower  of 
the  prerogative.  The  Lord  President  told 
him  that  4 he  lied  !*  Catesby  shook  his 
head,  observing, 4 1 come  not  here  tocontend 
with  your  Lordship,  but  to  suffer.’  Lord 
Suffolk  then  interposed,  to  entreat  the  Lord 
President  not  too  far  to  urge  his  kinsman, 
Mr.  Catesby.  This  country  gentleman  waived 
any  kindness  he  might  owe  to  kindred,  de- 
claring that 4 ho  would  remain  master  of  his 
own  purse.'  The  prisons  were  crowded  with 
loan-recusants.  The  friends  of  these  knights 
and  country  gentlemen  flocked  to  their  pri- 
sons, and  the  disturbed  scenes  in  the  country 
assumed  a more  alarming  appearance.  The 
great  novelty  and  symptom  of  the  times  was 
the  scattering  of  letters.  Sealed  letters,  ad- 
dressed to  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
were  found  hanging  on  bushes;  anonymous 
letters  were  dropped  in  shops  and  streets, 
which  gave  notice  that  44  the  day  was  fast 
approaching  when  such  a work  was  to  bo 
wrought  in  England  as  never  was  the  like, 
which  will  be  for  our  good.”  Addresses 

about  the  necessity  that  “a  foundation  of  confidence 
should  be  laid  between  the  Crown  and  Parliament  ” 
Haven  knows,  that  Charles  the  First  had  on  bis 


multiplied 44  to  all  true-hearted  Englishmen  !’*' 
When  the  country  gentlemen  petitioned  for 
more  liberty  and  air  during  the  summer,  it 
was  policy  to  grant  their  request.  But  it  was 
also  policy  that  they  should  not  reside  in  their 
own  counties;  the  relaxation  was  only 
granted  to  those  who,  living  in  the  south, 
consented  to  sojourn  in  tho  north ; while  the 
dwellers  in  the  north  were  to  be  lodged  in  the 
south.  These  country  gentlemen  insured 
their  popularity  by  their  committals,  for 
many  stout  resisters  of  the  loans  were  re- 
turned in  the  following  Parliament  against 
their  own  wishes.  About  eighty  of  these 
Country  gentlemen  were  imprisoned ; they 
were  not  hardly  treated,  and  the  King  grant- 
ed them  an  allowance  according  to  their  rank 
and'  fortune.  By  an  anecdote  which  Carte 
has  given,  there  was  a colonel  who  declared 
that  he  had  cost  his  Majesty  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  for  his  weekly  allowances. 

These  country  gentlemen  and  the  Sove- 
reign were  thrown  into  the  same  unhappy 
predicament.  Neither  party  could  relieve 
the  other,  though  unquestionably  both  would 
gladly  have  avoided  their  mutual  perseculion, 
— the  enforcement  of  his  claims  by  the  Sove- 
reign, and  the  refusal  of  them  by  his  sub- 
jects. The  party  who  had  for  ever  divided 
them  alone  triumphed.  Many  were  heavily 
fined  for  declaring  that  44  they  knew  no  law 
besides  that  of  Parliament  to  compel  men  to 
give  away  their  own  goods,”  and  the  cry  in 
return  for  44  a subsidy”  was  ever  “ a Parlia- 
ment 1”  The  King  ordered  that  those  who 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  loans  should  not 
be  forced;  but  it  seems  there  were  orders  in 
council  to  specify  the  names  of  those  house- 
holders who  would  not  subscribe,  and  that 
those  who  could  not  pay  in  purse  should  pay 
in  person.  This  proceeding  is  one  of  many 
evidences  of  a weak  Government  and  strong 
measures,  — of  Charles’s  disposition  to  re- 
spect the  rights  of  the  people,  and  of  the  dis- 
tresses which  urged  him  to  circumvent  those 
rights. 

What  was  the  result  ? F.very  mode  that 
the  Government  invented  seems  to  have  been 
easily  frustrated,  either  by  the  intrepidity  of 
the  parties  themselves,  or  by  that  general 
understanding  with  enabled  the  people  to 
play  into  another’s  hands.  Those  who  were 
pressed  were  sent  to  thedepot ; but  either  the 
soldiers  would  not  receive  these  good  citizens, 

side  contldenco  “over  much”  in  his  first  Parliament 
He  had  Irustcd  all  his  hopes  to  them — and  they  were 
bankrupts  in  their  promises. 
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or  they  found  easy  means  to  return.  When- 
ever they  levied  a distress  in  consequence  of 
a refusal  to  pay  the  imposition  granted  by 
the  Common-Council  a'  Guildhall,  which  the 
people  called  Yield-all , there  was  nothing 
found  but  “ old  end*,  such  as  nobody  cared 
for;”  or  if  commodilies  were  seized  on,  it 
was  in  vain  lo  offer  pennyworths,  w here  it  was 
a point  of  honour  that  no  customer  should  be 
found.  A wealthy  merchant,  who  had  for- 
merly been  a cheesemonger,  was  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  re- 
quired to  lend  the  King  two  hundred  pounds, 
or  else  lo  go  himself  to  the  army  and  serve 
it  with  cheese.  It  was  not  supposed  that  a 
merchant  so  aged  and  wealthy  would  submit 
to  resume  his  former  mean  trade ; but  the 
old  man,  in  the  spirit  of  tho  times,  preferred 
the  hard  alternative,  and  baulked  the  new 
project  of  finance  by  shipping  himself  with 
his  cheese.  When  at  Hickes’s-hall  the  Duke 
and  the  Earl  of  Dorset  sat  to  receive  tho 
loans,  the  Duke  impatiently  threatened,  and 
the  Earl  affected  to  treat  with  levity  those 
who  came  before  them,  with  all  the  sup- 
pressed passions  of  popular  indignation.  The 
Earl  of  Dorset,  asking  a fellow  who  pleaded 
inability  to  lend  money,  of  what  trade  he 
was.  and  being  answered  “ a tailor,”  said, 
“ put  down  your  name  for  such  a sum  ; one 
snip  will  make  amends  for  all.”  The  tailor 
quoted  Seripture  abundantly,  and  shook  the 
bench  with  laughter  or  with  rage  by  his  ana- 
themas, till  he  was  pul  fast  into  a messenger's 
hands.  This  tailor  was  a remarkable  person, 
one  Ball,  renowned  through  the  parish  of  St. 
Clements,  not  only  as  a tailor,  but  as  a pro- 
phet. He  had  formerly  discovered  that  Prince 
Henry  was  prefigured  in  the  Apocalypse,  and 
had  prophesied  that  his  Itoyal  Highness  should 
overthrow  “ the  beast.”  The  honest  prophet, 
crediting  his  own  prophecy,  lent  out  money 
to  r ceive  it  back  double  or  treble,  when 
King  James  should  be  elected  Pope  I lie  was 
now  consigned  lo  a messenger ; but  hardly 
could  even  this  prophet  have  foretold  that, 
twonty  years  after,  tailors  and  prophets 
should  employ  messengers  themselves! 

Men  of  a certain  rank,  for  their  contumacy, 
were  menaced  to  be  sent  to  serve  in  the  army 
for  the  Palatinate,  or  on  other  foreign  employ- 
ment. Among  these,  Sir  Peter  Dayman,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  opened 
his  own  case,  and  told  his  own  story.  The 
characteristic  style  of  our  sturdy  patriot  is 
amusing,  and  tempts  me  to  lay  it  before  the 
reader— 


“ I was  called  before  the  Lords  of  the 
Council,  for  what  I know  not.  I heard  it  was 
for  not  lending  on  a Privy  Seal.  I told  them, 
if  they  will  tako  my  estate,  let  them,  1 will 
give  it  up ; lend  I will  not.  When  I was  be- 
fore the  Lords  of  the  Council,  they  laid  to  my 
charge  my  unwillingness  to  serve  the  King; 
1 said  I had  my  life  and  my  estate  to  serve 
my  country  and  my  religion.  They  put 
upon  me  if  I did  not  pay,  I should  be  put  upon 
an  employment  of  service.  1 was  willing. 
After  ten  weeks’  waiting,  they  told  mo  1 was 
to  go  with  a LrrJ  into  the  Palatinate,  and  that 
I shoul  I have  employment  there,  and  means 
befitting.  I told  them,  1 was  a subject,  and 
desired  means.  Some  put  on  very  eagerly, 
some  dealt  nobly  ; they  said  I must  go  on 
my  own  purse.  1 told  them,  Nemo  militat 
suis  expensis.  Some  told  nte,  I must  go  ; I 
began  to  think  what  tnusll?  None  were 
ever  sent  out  in  that  kind.  Lawyers  told 
me,  I could  not  be  so  sent.  Having  that  as- 
surance. 1 demanded  means,  and  was  resolv- 
ed not  lo  stir  upon  those  terms,  and  in  silence 
and  duty  I denied.  Upon  this,  they  having 
given  me  a command  lo  go,  after  some  twelve 
days  they  told  me  they  would  not  send  me  as 
a soldier,  but  to  attend  on  an  ambassador.  ] 
knew  that  stone  would  hit  me.  I settled  my 
troubled  estate,  and  addressed  myself  to  that 
service.” 

That  great  lawyer.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  pithily 
observed  on  these  odious  imprisonments  and 
forced  foreign  employments:  — “ No  restraint, 
be  it  ever  so  little,  but  is  imprisonment,  and 
foreign  employment  is  a kind  of  honourable 
banishment.  I myself  was  designed  to  go  to 
Ireland  ; I was  willing  lo  go,  and  hoped,  if  1 
had  gone,  to  have  found  some  Mompessons 
there.  There  is  a difference  when  the  party 
is  the  King’s  servant,  and  when  not.” 

These  illegal  and  irregular  contributions  of 
money,  lo  which  Charles  the  First  was  forced 
in  his  great  distresses,  have  furnished  some 
scenes  of  aibtlrary  power,  and  even  of  tyran- 
nical coutses,  for  those  histoiical  painters, 
who,  with  a hatred  of  the  Monarch,  have  left 
us  such  a distorted  portrait  of  the  Man.  The 
King  declared  that  “ not  one  penny  borrow- 
ed by  loan  should  ho  bestowed  or  expended 
but  upon  those  public  and  general  services 
wherein  every  one  of  them,  and  their  wives 
and  children,  and  posterity,  have  their  per- 
sonal and  common  interest.”  The  Court 
parly  pleaded,  that  the  sums  thus  leluclanllj 
wrested  from  individuals  were  much  less  than 
the  subsidies  which,  had  Parliament  sym- 
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pathised  with  their  Sovereign,  would  have 
been  granted.  Lilly,  who  had  himself  been 
a collector  of  the  ship-money,  and  who  had 
do  prejudices  in  favour  of  Charles,  tells  us 
that  his  proportion  of  taxes  in  the  King’s  lime 
was  twenty-two  shillings  and  no  more  ; while 
the  assessments  which  he  had  to  pay  at  the 
time  he  was  writing  under  theCommonwealth 
were  nearly  as  many  pounds!  The  Common- 
wealth then  sold  their  liberty  dear.  Crom- 
well did  not  dispense  it  at  a cheaper  rate. 
However,  the  nation,  it  appears,  was  more 
glorious,  but  the  individual  wa3  pinched 
for  it! 

To  discover  the  fairest  means  of  raising 
supplies  was  the  great  financial  difficulty  of 
Charles  the  First.  This  investigation  formed 
the  perpetual  discussion  in  Council — but  the 
contrivances  and  the  artifices  to  disguise  the 
forms  of  the  royal  exactions,  as  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  such  things,  were  often  equalled  by 
the  contrivances  and  the  artifices  of  the  peo- 
ple to  elude  them  ; and  the  King’s  exchequer 
often  drew  little  profit  by  the  odious  measures 
in  which  there  was  at  least  as  much  of  dis- 
tress as  of  tyranny. 

At  first  Charles  had  hoped,  by  the  pathetic 
appeal  to  a “ Benevolence,”  that  he  should 
hare  touched  the  hearts  of  the  resisters  of 
unparliamentary  taxation,  but  the  term 
proved  unlucky,  and  was  construed  into  a 
“ Malevolence,”  for  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
said  a member,  does  not  agree  with  the 
name.  When  Benevolences  lost  all  their 
virtue,  the  subject  was  cautiously  informed 
that  the  sum  demanded  was  a loan— or  he 
was  honoured  by  a letter  under  the  privy  seal. 
fill  privy  seals  got  to  be  hawked  about  to  per- 
sons coming  out  of  church.  At  length,  as 
the  distresses  of  the  Monarch  rose  on  him, 
appeared  the  general  loan,  which  in  fact  was 
a forced  loan.  Ingenious  in  the  destruction 
of  his  own  popularily,  a new  mode  of  “Se- 
cret Instructions  to  Commissioners”  was  con- 
trived. Those  gentlemen  were  to  treat  apart 
with  their  lenders, — never  in  the  presence 
of  any  other  person  ; beginning  with  those 
who  were  likely  to  set  the  best  example,  they 
were  (hen  to  show  the  roll  to  the  more  re- 
luctant. Their  skill  was  to  find  out  thoso 
who  could  afford  to  bear  the  largest  rates ; 
but  how  were  they  to  acquire  this  secret  and 
inquisitorial  knowledge  ? After  a number  of 
inlet  rogatories  had  been  put  to  a person  con- 
cerning others  who  had  spoken  against  loan- 
money,  and  after  having  drawn  from  him  the 
arguments  which  had  been  used  against 
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these  loans,  the  communicator  was  to  be 
charged  in  his  Majesty’s  name,  and  upon  his 
allegiance,  not  to  disclose  lo  any  other  per- 
son the  answers  which  had  been  enforced 
from  him  by  the  Commissioners.  This  is  a 
striking  instance  of  human  fatuity.  A weak 
rather  than  a tyrannical  Government  is  at- 
tempting arbitrary  measures,  and  they  seek 
lo  obtain  a secret  purpose  by  the  most 
open  and  general  means ; a self-destroying 
principle ! 

Shall  we  at  once  condemn  the  King  for  his 
arbitrary  measures  in  levying  money  ? ft  is 
possible  that  such  were  never  in  his  contem- 
plation. Charles,  whose  favourite  literary 
amusement  seems  to  have  been  our  dramatic 
writings,  when  once  reading  a manuscript 
of  Massinger’s,  entitled  “ The  King  and  the 
Subject,”  found  this  not  unappropriate  pas- 
sage was  given  to  the  tyrant  Pedro  of 
Spain : — 

“Monies  ! we  ’ll  raise  supplies  wliat  ways  we  please. 

And  force  you  to  subscribe  to  blanks,  in  which 

We'll  mulct  you  as  we  shall  think  Dt.  The  Ca-sars 

In  Home  were  wise,  acknowledging  no  laws 

But  what  their  swords  did  ratiry.” 

Against  this  passago  Charles  the  First 
wrote 

“This  is  too  insolent,  and  to  be  changed.” 

The  criticism  of  Charles  was  not  as  ex- 
cellent as  the  feeling  which  dictated  it.  The 
Master  of  ihe  Revels,  who  has  afforded  us 
this  anecdote  from  his  office-bcok,  adds,'1  It 
is  here  entered  for  ever,  to  be  remembered 
by  my  son,  and  tho'-e  that  cast  thi-ir  eyes 
on  it,  in  honour  of  King  Charles  my  mas- 
ter.” Tne  courtly  Master  of  the  ReveU 
might  have  been  surprised  that  the  King  ap- 
peared lo  have  been  disgusted  wjth  |iis  own 
practice. 

The  expedients  which  Charles  the  First  was 
ofien  reduced  to  practise  sometimes  placed 
him  in  a very  ridiculous  position,  from  his 
earnestness  to  obtain  his  purpose  without  a 
manifest  injury  lo  the  subject. 

The  oppressive  system  of  monopolies  still 
practised  on  the  Continent  had  long  been  a 
grievance  in  this  country.  Monopolies  were 
a wretched  mode  of  drawinga  certain  revenue 
from  a particular  article,  by  the  contractors 
engaging  lo  make  a stipulated  annual  pay- 
ment for  their  privileges.  When  Govern- 
ment grants  such  a l atent  for  the  solo  vend- 
ing of  an  arlido  or  manufacture,  it  ex- 
tinguishes the  highest  virtues  of  commerce ; 
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competition  and- its  consequences,  improve- 
ment and  low  prices; 

A monopoly  of  soap  was  granted  by  Charles 
the  First  to  certain  courtiers.  To  render  this 
company  more  odious,  in- a pamphlet  of  the 
day  we  are  told,  it  was  composed  of  “ Popish 
Recusants.”  Connecting  Popery  with  soap- 
boiling was,  it  seems,  no  clumsy  artifice  lb 
rouse  popular  clamour.  But  as  these  mono- 
polies were  often  in  the  hands  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  is  probable  that  the  Catholics, 
thrown  out  of  the  more  honourable  profes- 
sions, may  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
species  of  commercial  specolation.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  at  that  time  in  onr  country 
occupied  the  same  station  as  the  Hebrews— 
they  were  driven  to  pursue  baser  occupations, 
from  being  prohibited  the  more  liberal  ones. 

The  proposal  for  making  soap,  no  doubt 
Originated  with  one  of  those  projectors  who 
abound  in  periods  of  public  distress.  In  the 
new  patent,  every  good  quality  of  soap  was 
specified,  a lower  price  was  fixed  on,  and  the 
King  was  to  receive  ten  thousand  pounds  per 
annum.  On  these  specious  pretences  this 
monopoly  was  granted.  The  regular  traders 
would  in  their  own  defence  practise  every 
artifice  to  damnify  the  new  invention,  and  a 
civil  war  was  carried  on  between  the  old  and 
the  new  soapors.  It  was  alleged  that  the 
new  soapblislercU  the  washer’s  hands,  horned 
the  linen,  scalded  the  laundresses’  fingers, 
wasted  infinitely  in  keeping,  being  full  of 
lime  and  tallow.  In  its  defence,  it  was  urged 
that  barrels  of  the  new  soap  had  been  sophis- 
ticated by  the  malice  of  the  old  soapers, 
throwing  in  a quantity  of  rhubarb,  or  a glass 
of  sack,  with  other  adulterations,  and  finally 
that  “ the  King  and  the  Lords  were  well  satis- 
fied with  the  goodness  of  this  new  soap.” 
Complaints,  however,  were  still  rife.  “ The 
new  company  of  gentlemen  soap-boilers,”  how- 
ever, procured  Mrs.  Sanderson,  the  Queen’s 
laundress,  (1)  to  subscribe  to  the  goodness  of 
their  soap;  but  Mrs.  Sanderson  “told  her 
Majesty  that  she  dare  not  wash  her  Majesty’s 
linen  with  any  other  but  Castile  soap and, 
10  the  shame  of  those  ladies  who  had  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  the  certificate  of  the 
excellence  of  the  new  soap,  it  was  known 
that  they,  like  the  Queen’s  laundress,  pri- 
vately did,  what  they  publicly  professed  they 
did  not,— use  the  Castile  soap!  “On  Sun- 
il) Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Tyrrell,  Knl., 
and  wife  to  William  Sanderson,  the  historian,  who 
at  the  Restoration  was  made  gentleman  in  ordinary 
to  the  king's  Privy  Chamber,  and  knighted. 


day  lest;"  says  a letter-writer,  “ the  King 
and  Council  set  again  upon  tho  soap  business. 
On  Monday  the  Lord  Mayor  was  sent  for  to 
the  Conrt,  where  His  Majesty  and  the  Cord* 
rebuked  him  for  his  partial  proceeding  in 
favour  of  iheold  soap,  disparaging  Ihe  new! 
Their  lordships  sent  a warrant,  with  four  of 
thoir  Hands  to  it,  to  bring  a poor  old  woman 
out  of  Southwark  before  them,  for  speaking 
invectively  against  the  new  soap  1 She  was 
well  chidden  and  dismissed.”  On  this  occa- 
sion there  seems  lo  have  been  more  than  one 
old  woman  present  at  the  Council..  “Four 
Lords”  actually  signed  the  warrant ! 

And  im  truth  the  Lord  Mayor  had  not  fairly 
incurred;  the  royal  rebuke!  His  lordship  and 
the  whole  Court  of  A Id'ermen  had  consonted 
to  join  with  tho  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
several  Knights,  lo  hold  tiro  general  washing- 
days  at  Guildhall,  where  every  one  might 
come  and  nosh  their  linen  before  tho  worship- 
ful assembly.  Many  came,  bnt  chiefly  of  the 
feminine  gender,  who,  as  all  washerwomen 
are  accustomed  at  their  work,  could  not  hold 
their  claek.  So  lend  and  clamorous  was  the 
babble  against  the  new  soap,  that  it  appears 
that  his  lordship  with  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
and  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  the 
Knights  were  panic-struck.  The  letter-writer 
proceeds,  “ The  Lord  Mayor,  by  Ihe  King’s 
commandment,  received  a shrewd  reprimand 
for  his  pusillanimity  in  this  business,  being 
afraid  of  a troop  of  women  that  clamorously 
petitioned  against  tho  new  soap.  My  Lord 
Privy-Seal  (tho  Lord  Mayor’s  brother-in-law) 
was  to  give  it  him  at  tho  Board,  and  did  it  very 
sharply.”  In  a word,  tho  Lord  Mayor  was 
treated  by  “ the  King  and  Council”  as  they 
had  before  used  the  “ old  woman  from  South- 
wark,” who,  probably  on  theoccasion  of  “the 
two  general  washing-days  at  Guildhall,” 
avenged  her  cause  among  tho  heroines  who. 
armed  only  with  (heir  tongues,  put  to  flight 
the  whole  Court  of  Aldermen  and  the  Lieute- 
nant of  a royal  fortress. 

All  this  was  only  ridiculous.  The  monopoly 
did  not  perform  its  promises,  the  soap  grew 
worse  and  worse,  and  tho  King’s  revenue  less 
and  less.  After  many  vexatious  persecutions, 
for  “ the  new  soapers”  mode  “ forcible  entries 
and  seizures”  on  the  old,  the  new  yielded  up 
(heir  patent  to  the  old.  So  that  these  were 
compell  d to  re-purchase  at  an  enormous  rate 
the  right  of  following  their  own  trado,  and 
having  the  duties  doubled. 

The  patent  professed  that  this  monopoly 
arose  from  Ihe  royal  care  to  promote  the 


jW  The  Patent,  with  Its  particulars,  may  be  found 
isRushworlh,  ii„  189. 

ft)  Strafford's  Letters,  i.,  37s. 

(J)  Perhaps  our  political  economists  may  be  cu- 
nous  to  learn  the  arguments  which  their  homely 
Whets  used  on  this  occasion.  The  merchanis  said 
jh«  at  Hist  the  King  might  perhaps  gain  largely  by 
this  new  coinage,  but  it  would  ruin  trade  by  Iheal- 
Kratmn  or  the  exchange,  w ould  greatly  reduce  the 
revenues  of  the  King  and  all  men,  enhance  the  price 
01  all  things,  raise  the  value  or  Spanish  bullion, 
and  afford  a new  profit  to  foreign  countries  by 
counterfeiting  our  coin,  and  hy  this  means  even  de- 
prive the  King  of  his  expecled  profits.  On  a similar 
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home  manufactory,  in  preference  to  the  fo- 
reign commodity.  (1)  This  soap  monopoly 
was,  no  doubt,  considered  by  the  Cabinet  as 
a fortunate  measure,  for  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
finding  himself  opposed  by  the  Lurd  Marshal, 
observed,  “If  you  will  be  against  the  things 
that  are  for  the  King's  profit,  so  that  he  can- 
not have  money,  your  pension  must  be  un- 
paid.” (2) 

An  instance  more  honourable  to  the  ho- 
aest  feelings  of  Charles  the  First,  on  another 
financial  expedient,  is  sufficiently  curious. 

Among  the  extraordinary  expedients  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  that  of  a new  coin- 
age, which  offered  an  immediate  certain 
profu.  The  King  was  to  have  more  than  a 
double  number  of  shillings  out  of  a pound  of 
bullion.  The  Duko  had  already  executed  the 
project,  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  these 
debased  shillings  were  actually  issued.  Most 
of  the  merchants  who  were  summoned  before 
theLordsin  Council,  to  deliver  their  opinions, 
declared  il  to  be  a ruinous  scheme ; (3)  but 
the  Duke  found  supporters  with  an  opposite 
party.  On  a second  meeting,  Sir  Robert  Cot- 
ton drew  out  a paper,  and,  by  his  Majesty’s 
command,  began  to  read.  (4) 

The  third  article  startled  the  Duke,  who, 
looking  sternly,  and  leaning  over  Sir  Robert’s 
shoulder,  exclaimed,  “ Sir  Robert  Cotton,  are 
you  come  hither  to  instruct  the  King  and 
Council?”  This  silenced  Sir  Robert,  but  in 
defiance  of  tho  looks  and  taunts  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  stood  beside  the  royal  chair,  Cot- 
ton, kneeling  down,  delivered  the  paper  into 
fire  King’s  hands,  beseeching  his  Majesty 
would  by  no  means  omit  reading  it  over. 
Charles  graciously  accepted  the  paper.  The 
Duke,  who  counted  on  the  strength  of  his 
present  party,  and  the  absence  of  most  of  the 
others,  eager  to  conclude,  moved  that  the 
lords  might  sit  instantly  to  close  tho  Council. 
Again  Sir  Robert  Cotton  cast  himself  on  his 
knees,  requesting  his  Majesty  to  observe, 

That  the  majority  of  the  Council  were  absent, 
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and  that  a business  of  vital  importance  to  thB 
nation  might  not  pass  soimperfectly  examin- 
ed, and  humbly  entreated  that  the  Council 
might  adjourn  to  tho  next  day.  Tho  King 
granted  his  request  against  the  Duke’s 
motion. 

The  same  night,  before  ho  retired  to  rest, 
the  King  studiously  perused  Sir  Robert’s  pa- 
per. On  the  following  day,  when  his  Majesty 
appeared  in  Council,  no  one  could  discover 
by  his  countenance  lo  which  side  he  inclined. 
Having  heard  different  opinions,  the  King, 

. with  his  peculiar  ability  in  summing  up  argu- 
ments, convinced  the  Lords  of  the  Council 
that  he  had  made  himself  perfectly  master  of 
the  subject,  and  decided  against  the  Duke. 

The  Master  of  the  Mint  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  having  issued  out  this  new  coin- 
age, and  a proclamation  was  sent  out,  that 
“ all  moniel  of  gold  and  silver  coined  since 
the  issues  of  (his  debased  coin  should  be  es- 
teemed as  bullion,  and  not  be  current.” 
Charles,  in  his  distress,  not  only  would  not  do 
wrong,  but  eagerly  repaired  the  mischief 
which  had  been  done,  and  this  public  repulse 
of  an  adopted  measure  of  the  Favourite’s, 
with  the  judicious  preference  ho  gave  to  the 
knowledge  of  Colton,  is  not  only  said  to  have 
greatly  mortified  Buckingham,  but  appears 
“ to  have  raised  some  hopes  and  exultation 
among  the  moderate  part  of  the  Opposition.” 

The  result  of  our  researches  must  be,  that 
the  arbitrary  mode  of  levying  supplies  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliament,  when  Parliament 
refused  to  aid,  does  not  prove,  as  is  usually 
assumed,  any  preference  in  Charles  to  tyran- 
nical modes  of  raising  money.  Ilad  Charles 
been  a tyrant,  like  other  tyrants,  he  would 
have  opened  a much  shorter  and  an  absolute 
way. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Secret  History  of  the  Queen's  Household,  and  of  the 
attempt  to  organise  a French  and  Catholic  Faction 
in  the  English  Court. 

Charles  thk  First,  at  this  early  period  of 

conduct  under  the  inept  administration  of  the  Duke 
ofLerma,  by  doubiingihe  value  of  the  copper  coin, 
copper  money  was  poured  into  Spain  from  all  parts, 
and  their  silver  suddenly  swept  away,  as  if  it  had 
been  by  enchantment.  It  is  evident  that  Government 
acquires  nothing  hy  raising  or  lowering  the  stan- 
dard of  the  circulating  medium.— Mariana. 

(4)  This  paper,  which  we  have  found  in  a MS.  Ict- 
ter,  dated  September,  1620,  is  however  printed 
among  the  posthumous  pieces  or  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
which  Howcl  edited.  It  could  not  therefore  he  Sir 
Thomas  Howe's  speech,  made  at  the  Council-tabic  in 
July,  1640,  though,  as  such,  it  is  published  hy  Rush- 
worth,  in  his  Collections. 
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his  reign,  had  not  only  to  encounter  the 
troubles  of  his  Parliament,  the  disaffection  of 
the  people  excited  by  his  financial  difficulties, 
and  the  anxieties  attendant  on  his  military 
expeditions ; but  even  his  own  household 
opened  for  him  a long  scene  of  mortification, 
such  as  has  rarely  been  exhibited  under  the 
roofs  of  the  palace  of  the  sovereign. 

Charles  and  Henrietta  had  met  in  youthful 
love  ; ardent  and  heartfelt  had  been  their 
first  embrace;  but  the  design  and  results 
of  a political  marriage  could  not  long  be 
concealed,  and  their  personal  happiness  was 
soon  not  in  their  own  power  to  command. 

Henrietta,  among  her  French  household, 
forgot  hor  endearing  entreaty  to  Charles, 
which  hud  so  gracefully  opened  her  lips  on 
her  arrival,  that  “ he  would  ever  himself, 
and  by  no  third  person,  correct  her  faults  of 
ignorance,  youthful  and  a stranger  as  she 
was.”  In  thanking  her,  the  young  Monarch 
desired  that  “ she  would  use  him  as  she  had 
desired  him  to  use  hor.” 

But  Henrietta  had  the  whole  French  Cabinet 
invisibly  operating  on  her  conduct.  Her  mo- 
ther, the  Dowager  of  France, and  her  brother, 
the  Monarch,  flattered  their  hopes  that  a duc- 
tile princess  of  sixteen  might  serve  as  an  in- 
strument to  maintain  the  predominance  of 
the  French  interest  in  the  English  Court,  nor 
does  the  English  King  appear  to  have  been 
insensible  to  their  attempt.  It  is  only  by  en- 
tering into  the  domestic  privacies  of  these 
royal  personages,  that  we  can  do  justice  to 
Charles  in  a dilemma  equally  delicate  and 
difficult. 

Of  this  political  marriage,  as  of  so  many 
others,  we  may  detect  the  secret  motives  of  an 
union  of  adverse  interests. 

No  one,  I think,  has  noticed  the  character 
of  the  French  ambassadors  who  were  sent 
immediately  after  the  marriage.  Every  am- 
bassador sent  by  France  was  acting  under  the 
councils  of  the  Louvre  to  influence  tho  Queen. 
The  Count  de  Tillieres,  who  had  first  corno 
ovor  here  as  Chamberlain  to  Henrietta,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  ambassador,  was 
dismissed  with  the  rest  of  the  French  ; and 
Charlessent  an  express  prohibition  to  Tillieres, 
that  he  should  not  presume  to  set  foot  on  Eng- 
lish shore  to  be  near  her  Majesty,  for  that 
“he  would  no  longer  suffer  his  sworn  servant 
to  be  check-male  with  him.  (1) 

De  Tillieres  was  succeeded  by  the  Marquis 
de  Blainville,  whom  we  find  keeping  up  a 

(2)  Stoane  MSS. 


secret  intercourse  with  the  Queen  and  her 
numerous  establishment.  His  official  capa- 
city was  favourable  to  this  disguised  eiptm- 
n age  ; and  his  conduct  here  was  such  as  to 
have  incurred  the  peremptory  refusal  of 
Charles  to  allow  his  admittance  to  the  pre- 
sence either  of  the  Queen  or  himself. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  De 
Blainville  was  to  remonstrate  on  the  protec- 
tion which  the  English  Court  afforded  to  Sou- 
bise,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Pro- 
testants. 

But  De  Blainville  had  other  important  ob- 
jects, and  Charles  was  aware  of  them.  Our 
acute  English  commentatoron  Bassompierre’s 
journal  of  his  short  embassy  to  the  English 
Court,  in  alluding  to  Father  Sancy’s  conduct, 
ono  of  her  Majesty’s  political  attendants,  ob- 
serves, that  “ one  is  surprised  to  find  the 
English  Court  so  early  and  so  well  apprised 
of  this  man’s  mission,  as  it  appears  they 
were.”  The  fact  is,  that  Charles  had  no  care- 
less intelligencers  at  the  French  Court.  Larkin 
was  an  active  agent  of  the  Duke’s;  and  before 
De  Blainville’s  arrival  in  England  his  designs 
had  been  detected,  and  Larkin  had  anticipated 
his  views.  He  had  watched  closely  for  them, 
and  two  dark  speeches  of  the  Queen-Mother 
and  the  Cardinal  were  for  some  time  riddles 
hard  to  unriddle,  but  he  succeeded  by  the 
open  confession  of  the  Duke  de  Chevreux. 
“ De  Blainville  comes.”  says  Larkin,  “ to  spy 
and  discover  what  he  can,  and,  according  as 
he  shall  find  cause,  to  frame  cabals  and  fac- 
tions, whereunto  he  is  esteemed  very  proper, 
being  characterised  with  the  marks  of  a must 
subtle,  prying,  penetrating,  and  dangerous 
man. "(2) 

At  that  time,  it  was  the  usage  for  ambassa- 
dors to  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
Court,  who  provided  them  with  house,  diet, 
and  even  post-horses  ; and  the  ambassadors, 
on  thoir  return  home,  left  the  marks  of  their 
liberality,  or  their  parsimony,  in  gratuities 
to  the  Master  of  the  Coremonies,  and  other 
attendants.  This  absurd  custom  was  pro- 
ductive of  perpetual  jealousies  on  the  side  of 
the  ambassadors,  and  at  length  was  found  so 
inconvenient  at  the  Exchequer,  that  Charles 
was  compelled  in  his  distresses  to  curtail  and, 
finally,  to  refuse  this  established  mode  of 
royal  reception.  De  Blainville,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival,  insisted  on  being  lodged 
in  the  King’s  Palace,  and  had  reverted  to 
some  precedent  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of 

(I)  Cabala,  fo.  320. 
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Elizabeth ; but  Charles  firmly  objected  to  any 
foreign  ambassador  residing  so  close  to  him. 
De  Blainville  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  make 
what,  in  the  style  of  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, is  called  “ an  exception  that  is,  an 
allegation  of  something  irregular  in  etiquette ; 
and  this  French  ambassador  proved  the  most 
troublesome  of  guests  to  the  hapless  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies.  Vaunting  his  high  rank 
at  his  own  Court,  as  Monsieur  le  premier , 
the  first  Gentleman  of  the  Chamber,  and  his 
own  great  means,  he  threatened  to  refuse  his 
Majesty’s  diet,  and  live  at  his  own  cost.  This 
seemed  tantamount  to  a proclamation  of  war 
to  the  urbane  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  who 
in  his  curious  diary  has  registered  these 
“stomachous  speeches”  with  great  indigna- 
tion, and  some  trepidation.  This  wayward 
guest  drove  poor  Sir  John  Finet  to  many  a 
cruel  shift  to  allow  the  ambassador,  as  a pri- 
vate person,  what,  if  acknowledged  to  have 
been  granted  to  him  in  his  public  capacity, 
might  have  become— that  most  serious  of  so- 
lemn affairs  in  the  eyes  of  a Master  of  the 
Ceremonies — a precedent ! 

How  De  Blainville  occupied  himself  here, 
was  doubtless  not  unobserved  ; but  the  best 
accounts  of  an  ambassador’s  secret  proceed- 
ings will  usually  come  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  In  a confidential  dispatch  of  the 
Earl  of  Holland  at  Paris,  our  minister  was 
informed  of  what  he  could  not  himself  have 
so  well  discovered.  “ l must  fell  your  Grace, 
that  by  a friend  whom  I am  lied  not  to  name, 

I was  showed  the  private  letter  that  Blain- 
ville wrote  to  the  King,  in  the  which  he  sent 
him  the  whole  proceedings  of  tho  Parliament, 
and  concludes  they  will  ruin  you,  naming 
great  factions  against  you.”  (1 ) ♦ 

De  Blainville  was  evidently  exerting  an  un- 
due influence  over  the  Queen,  and  sometimes 
outwitted  tho  most  correct  arrangements  of 
Sir  John  Finet.  Once,  on  the  removal  of  the 
Court,  and  the  Queen  staying  behind,  the 
Marquis’s  train  of  coaches  and  attendants 
having  also  set  off,  and  all  being  prepared  for 
the  Marquis’s  stepping  into  his  own  carriage, 
at  this  instant  he  called  for  the  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies  to  confide  to  him  the  important 
secret,  that  he  should  slay  behind — “ pour  so 
purger,”  as  he  professed — a stratagem  for  his 
greater  freedom  of  access  to  the  Queen  I His 
mysterious  intercouse  became  evident,  and 
one  day,  when  the  King  was  going  to  Parlia- 
ment, a difference  arising  between  Charles 

(!)  Cabala,  p.  252. 
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and  the  Queen  about  the  place  where  she  was 
to  stand,  De  Blainville  was  discovered  to  have 
occasioned  her  Majesty’s  obstinacy.  From 
that  moment  the  ambassador  was  forbidden 
any  farther  access  to  their  Majesties.  The 
Frenchman  stormed,  and  required  an  au- 
dience ; Charles  replied,  that  “ If  he  de- 
manded an  audience  for  any  busines  of  the 
King  his  master,  it  should  be  readily  grant- 
ed ; but  if  it  was  to  expostulate  about  his  own 
grievances,  his  Majesty  refused  to  see  him.” 
The  ambassador  replied,  that  he  was  here  for 
the  King  his  master,  and  not  for  himself ; the 
audience,  therefore,  referred  to  the  person  re- 
presented, and  not  to  the  representative.  On 
the  following  day,  dispatching  couriers,  and 
refusing  the  King’s  diet,  he  prepared  for  his 
departure.  His  imperious  conduct  had  often 
excited  the  indignation  of  the  mob ; the  am- 
bassador was  assaulted  in  his  house ; and  tho 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  notes  down,  that 
“ the  Marquis  de  Blainville  was  reputed  to  be 
the  main  boutefeu  of  our  war  with  France.” 
He  has  made  a lamentable  entry  in  his  diary : 
“ the  Marquis,  after  all  the  vaunts  of  his  own 
great  means,  seemed  to  prefer  his  ill-humour, 
for  he  left  the  King’s  officers  and  servants, 
(myself  in  particular,  after  my  so  long  and 
painful  attendance)  ill-satisfied  with  his  none 
at  all , or  most  unworthy  acknowledge- 
ments.” 

By  the  marriage  contract,  Henrietta  was  to 
be  allowed  a household  establishment  com 
posed  of  her  own  people.  As  this  arrange- 
ment was  made  during  the  life  of  James,  it 
was  limited  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons, in  her  sta:e  as  a Princess  of  Wales.  Tho 
French  afterwards  pleaded  for  an  increased 
establishment  for  her  rank  as  the  Queen  of 
England.  (2)  Thus  they  gradually  contrived 
to  form  nothing  less  than  a small  French  co- 
lony, and,  by  a private  account,  it  is  said  to 
have  branched  out,  with  their  connections,  to 
about  four  hundred  persons.  This  French 
party  was  forming  a little  republic  within 
themselves ; a political  faction  among  them 
was  furnishing  intelligence  to  their  own  am- 
bassadors, and  spreading  rumours  in  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  English  malcontents  ; 
while  the  French  domestics,  engaged  in  lower 
intrigues,  were  lending  their  names  to  hiro 
houses  in  the  suburbs,  where,  under  their 
protection,  the  English  Catholics  found  a se- 
cure retreat  to  hold  tbeir  illegal  assemblies, 
and  where  the  youth  of  both  sexes  were  edu- 

(2)  MercureFran$aia,xii.,22*. 
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cated  and  prepared  to  be  sent  abroad  to  Catho- 
lic seminaries.  The  Queen’s  palace  was  con- 
verted into  a place  of  security  for  the  persons 
and  papers  of  every  fugitive. 

They  had  not-  long  resided  here,  ere  the 
mutual  jealousies  between  the  two  nations 
broke  out.  All  the  English  who  were  not 
Catholics  were  soon  dismissed  from  their 
attendance  on  the  Queen,  by  herself ; while 
Charles  was  impelled,  by  the  popular  cry,  to 
forbid  British  Catholics  serving  the  Queen,  or 
even  to  be  present  at  the  celebration  of  her 
mass.  Pursuivants  would  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  Queen's  chapel  to  seize  on  any  of  the 
English  who  entered,  while,  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  French  would  draw  their  swords  to 
defend  the  concealed  Romanists.  “ The 
Queen  and  Hers”  became  an  odious  distinc- 
tion with  the  people ; and  what  seems  not 
improbable,  the  Papists,  presuming  on  the 
protection  which  the  late  marriage  seemed  to 
afford  them,  frequently  passed  through  the 
churches  during  divine  service,  “ hooting 
and  hallooing.”  A Papist  Lord,  when  the 
King  was  at  chapel,  is  accused  “of  prating 
on  purpose  louder  when  the  chaplain  prayed,” 
till  the  King  sent  his  message,  “ either  let 
him  come  and. do  as  we  do,  or  else  I will  make 
him  prate  farther  off.”  Such  were  the  inde- 
cent scenes  exhibited  in  public;  in  private 
they  were,  of  course,  less  reserved. 

Those  who  have  portrayed  the  Queen  as 
displaying  an  ascendancy  over  the  political 
conduct  of  Charles  the  First  must  at  least 
acknowledge  that  sho  had  not  become  a poli- 
tician by  any  previous  studies,  or  any  dispo- 
sition towards  deep  councils.  Henrietta  first 
oonducted  herself  as  might  have  been  rather 
expected,  than  excused,  in  an  inconsiderate 
Princess  of  sixteen  ; and  oxhausled  her  ge- 
nius and  her  temper  in  the  frivolous  interests 
of  her  bed-chamber  ladies  and  her  household 
appointments. 

Henrietta  yielded  hereelf  wholly  to  her 
confessor,  Pere  Bundle,  afterwards  Cardinal, 
who  was  soon  succeeded  by  a more  offensive 
character  in  Father  Sanoy.  The  genius  of 
Catholicism  is  that  of  Proselytism  ; for  in  that 
Church,  out  of  whoso  pale  there  is  no  salva- 
tion, it  is  charity  to  inveigle  every  human 
soul  to  enter,  and  pious  frauds  or  a more  ter- 
rific force  are  alike  sanctioned  by  the  only 
true  Church..  The  Queen,  in  her  zeal,  ob- 
truded her  papistical  ceremonies  on  the  ob- 
servations of  her  Protestants.  Even  at  a 
later  period,  1 find  by  a Roman  Catholic  ma- 
nuscript, that  “on  a certain  fast-day,  the 


Queen  being  with  child,  and  refusing  to  eat 
flesh,  even  at  the  King’s  request,  his  Majesty 
desired  the  French  ambassador  to  procure  a- 
licence  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Calcedon,  who,  the  King  knew,  lay  hid  in  his. 
house,”  notwithstanding  that  a proclamation 
had  been  issued  against  him.  This  is  one 
more  evidence,  had  any  been  wanting,  of  the 
royal  connivance  with  which  James  and 
Charles  frequently  indulged  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, at  the  moment  they  were  compelled^ 
by  some  public  remonstrance,  openly  to  put 
the  penal  laws  in  force  against  them. 

Henrietta  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  on  her 
lirst  arrival,  had  affected  to  disregard  her 
ghostly  confessor.  This  piece  of  acting  was 
probably  a French  lesson,  retained  for  tho 
moment,  but  it  was  never  got  by  heart.  The 
Queen’s  priests,  by  those  well-known  means 
which  the  Roman  religion  sanctions,  were 
drawing,  it  was  alleged,  from  tho  Queen  the 
minutest  circumstances  which  passed  in  pri- 
vacy between  her  and  tho  Kiug.  They  in- 
disposed her  mind  against  her  royal  consort ; 
they  impressed  on  her  a contempt  for  the 
English  nation  ; and,  as  was  long  usual  with 
our  egotistical  neighbours,  they  ind'uced  her 
to  neglect  the  English  language,  as  if  the 
Queen  of  England  held  no  common  interest 
with  the  nation.  Yet  all  this  seemed  hardly 
more  offensive  than  the  humiliating  state  to 
which  they  had  reduced  an  English  Queen  by 
their  monastic  obedience.  The  ascetic  aus- 
terities of  Catholicism,  in  its  daily  practices, 
had  occasioned  the  death  of  a female  of  dis- 
tinction among  her  attendants,  who,  on  her 
death-bed,  had  complained  of  such  rigid  pe- 
nances. 

On  th^  Queen  they  had  inflicted  the  most 
degrading  or  tho  most  ridiculous  penances 
and  mortifications.  Her  Majesty  was  seen 
walking  barefoot,  or  spinning  at  certain 
hours,  and  performing  menial  offices.  She 
even  waited  on  her  own  domestics ; but  the 
most  notoiious  was  her  Majesty’s  pilgrimage 
to  Tyburn,  to  pray  under  the  gallows  of  those 
Jesuits  who,  executed  as  traitors  to  Elizabeth 
and  James,  wero  by  the  Catholics  held  as 
martyrs  of  faith.  This  incident  Bassompicrre, 
in  the  style  of  the  true  French  gasconade, 
declared  that  “ those  who  formed  tho  accu- 
sation did  not  themselves  believe.”  The  fact 
however  seems  not  doubtful ; I find  it  con- 
firmed by  private  accounts  of  the  times,  and 
afterwards  sanctioned  by  a State  paper. 

Priestly  indiscretion  was  perpetually  ex- 
ploding. Once,  when  the  King  and  Queen 
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were  dining  together  in  the  Presence?,  (1) 
Hackel  being  to  say  grace,  The  Queen’s  con- 
fessor would  have  anticipated  him,  and  an 
indecorous  race  was  run  between  the  Catho- 
lic priest  and  Protestant  chaplain,  till  the 
latter  shoved  him  aside;,  and  the  King  pulling 
tb% dishes  to  him,  the  carvers  performed 
Ibeir  office.  Still  the  confessor,  standing  by 
the  Queen,  was  on  the  watch  to  be  before 
Ilacket  for  the  after-grace;  but  Racket  again 
got  the  start.  The  confessor,  however,  re- 
sounded his  grace  louder  than  the. chaplain, 
and  the  King,  in  great  passion,  instantly 
rose,  taking  the  Queen  by  the  hand. 

When  Henrietta  was  unexpectedly  delivered 
ofan  infant,  which  afterwards  died,  the  Po- 
pish priest  ran  forwards,  but  the  King  in- 
sisted that  tho  royal  .iufunt  should  be  bqp- 
tized  by  an  English  clergyman.  A ludicrous 
anecdote  has  come  down  to  us,  respecting  the 
birth  of  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James 
the  Second.  The  nurse  being  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic, Sir  John  Tunslone  offered  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  She  refused  it.;  they  tampered 
with  her  to  convert  her.  This  threw  her 
into  a fright,  and  spoilt  her  milk ; the  infant 
suffereJ.  They  then  resolved  to  change  her, 
but  the  Queen  was  so  evidently  affected  at 
the  proposal,  that  it  was  considered  noces- 
sary,  for  her  own  health  and  the  nurse’s  milk, 
to  pass  over  in  silence  the  oath  of  allegiance. 

Une  of  the  articles  in  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage was,  that  the  Queen  should  have  a 
chapel  at  St.  James’s,  to  be  built,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  French  bishop.  The  priests 
became  very  importunate,  declaring  that 
without  a chapd  mass  could  not  be  perform- 
ed with  the  state  required  before  a Queen. 
The  King’s  answer  at  this  moment,  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  a letter  of  the  times,  betrayed 
no  respect  for  Popery.  *‘lf  the  Queen’s 
.closet,  whore  they  now  say  mass,  is  notlarge 
enough,  let  them  have  it  in  the  great  cham- 
ber, but  if  the  great  chamber  is  not  wide 
enough,  they  might  use  the  garden,  and  if 
the  garden  would  not  serve  their  turn,  (then 
was  the  Park  the  fittest  place.” 

Such  was  the  state  of  mutual  displeasure! 
The  French  priests  and  the  whole  party 
slighted,  and  sometimes  worse  treated,  were 
wearying  others,  as  they  themselves  were 
wearied.  To  English  notions,  there  was 
something  ludicrous  in  the  person  of  a lively 
juvenile  Bishop,  hardly  of  age,  whose  autho- 

{*)  There  isacurious  picture  ot  Charles  and  Hen- 
rietta dining  in  the  Presence,  which  may  be  seen  at 
Hampton  Court. 


rity  was  but  irreverently  treated  by  two 
beautiful  viragos,  ’Jladame  St.  George  and 
another  Lady  of  the  Bed-Chamber,  in  a civil 
w ar  of  words.  The  young  Bishop,  however, 
became  a more  serious’personagein  his  eager 
contest  with  the  Earl  of  Holland,  about  the 
stewardship  of  the  manors  which  had  been 
settled  on  the  Queen  for  her  jointure,  that 
office  being  conferred  on  the  Earl  by  the 
King,  while  the  .French  Bishop  claimed  it  by» 
a grant  from  her  Majesty- 

In  >the  marriage  treaty,  many  points  had 
been  arranged,  with  small  attention  to  their 
nature.  The  French  had  secured  the  dower 
of  Henrietta,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the. 
King;  but  they  afterwards  discovered  that 
her  revenue  or  jointure  during  the  King’s 
life,  being  a custom  unknown  to  France,  had: 
been  omitted.  This,  therefore,  though  not 
refused,  led  to  questions  whether  a French- 
man or  an  Englishman  should  be  the  receiver. 
Bluster  and  broils,  chatter  and  clamour,  were 
never  ceasing  in  this. troubled  French  house- 
hold in  an  English  palace.  Madame  St. 
George,  her  former  governess,  who  stood  pa- 
ramount in  the  graces  of  the  Queen,  was 
most  intolerably  hated  by  the  English.  Vi- 
vacious and  high-spirited,  she  stood  on  the 
perpetual  watch  to  claim  her  right  of  place 
as  first  Lady  of  Honour  to  the  Queen.  In  the 
full  dignity  of  office,  she  would  thrust  herself 
into  the  royal  carriage,  seizing  on  that  seat 
as  her  due  ; which  it  appears,  by  Do  Brienne’s 
Memoirs,  was  her  right,  according  to  the 
French  appointments.  She  insisted  on  this, 
in  preference  to  the  English  Ladies  of  higher 
rank.  From  the  carriage  she  was  once  re- 
pulsed by  the  King’s  own  hand,  and  never 
was  Charles  forgiven  1 notwithstanding  the 
blandishment  of  his  munificent  presents  when 
he  finally  dismissed  the  lady. 

The  custom  in  France  of  purchasing  ap- 
pointments in  the  Royal  Household,  which 
some  did  wilhaUtheir  means,  seemed  a mon- 
strous anomaly  to  Charles ; nor  would  he 
submit  to  a foreign  regulation,  which  forced 
on  him  domestics  who  were  nominated  by 
;his  brother  of  France.  The  unhappy  foreign- 
ers passed  their  days  in  jealousiesand  bicker- 
ings among  themselves,  which  exposed  them 
to  the  ridicule  of  their  sarcastic  neighbours. 
We  smile  at  the  dispatches  of  the  Ambassador 
Extraordinary,  this  great  mediator  between 
two  kings  and  a queen,  addressed  to  dhe 
minister  in  France,  acknowledging  that  “ thto 
greatest  obstacle  in  this  most  difficult  nego- 
tiation proceeded  from  the  bed-chamber 
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women !”  for  Marshal  Bassompierre  found 
more  trouble  to  make  these  ladies  agree, 
than  to  accommodate  the  differences  between 
the  two  monarchs. 

A year  had  not  elapsed,  when  we  find 
Charles  himself  opening  his  griefs  to  the 
French  Monarch  ; he  complains  of  the  diffi- 
culty °f  access  to  the  Queen ; he  is  compelled 
“ to  manage  her  servants”  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview. The  King  has  described  her  con- 
duct in  a very  particular  manner,  in  regard 
to  her  revenue.  “ One  night,  when  1 was 
abed,  she  put  a paper  in  my  hand,  telling 
me  it  was  a list  of  those  ihat  she  desired  to  be 
of  her  revenue.  I took  it,  and  said  1 would 
read  it  next  morning ; but  withal  told  her, 
that,  by  agreement  in  France,  I had  the  nam- 
ing of  them.  She  said  there  were  both  Eng- 
lish and  French  in  the  note.  I replied,  that 
those  English  I thought  fit  to  serve  her  1 
would  confirm ; but  for  the  French,  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  serve  her  in  that  na- 
ture. Then  she  said,  all  those  in  the  paper 
had  breviates  from  her  mother  and  herself,, 
and  that  she  would  admit  no  other.  Then  I 
said,  that  it  was  neither  in  her  mother’s 
power  nor  hers  to  admit  any  without  my 
leave,  and,  if  she  stood  upon  that,  whomso- 
ever  she  recommended  should  not  come  in. 
Then  she  bade  me  plainly  take  my  lands  to 
myself,  for  if  she  had  no  power  to  put  in  whom 
she  would  in  those  places,  she  would  have 
neither  lands  nor  houses  of  me,  but  bade  me 
give  her  what  1 thought  fit  in  pension.  1 
bade  her  then  remeftiber  to  whom  she  spoke, 
and  told  her  that  she  ought  not  to  use  me  so. 
Then  she  fell  into  a passionate  discourse,  how 
she  is  miserable,  in  having  no  power  to  place 
servants ; and  that  businesses  succeeded  the 
worse  for  her  recommendation  ; which  when 
I offered  to  answer,  she  would  not  so  much 
as  hear  me.  Then  she  went  on  saying  she 
was  not  of  that  base  quality  to  be  used  so  ill. 
Then  I made  her  both  hear  me,  and  end  that 
discourse.” 

An  interesting  bed-curtain  lecture  1 We 
may  be  sure  of  its  accuracy,  not  only  as  it 
bears  the  sign- manual,  but  because  it  is  full 
of  nature  and  truth,  os  some  critics  will  be 
more  able  to  decide  than  others.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Charles  must  have  acquired  a per- 
fect mastery  of  the  language  of  his  pouting 
Queen,  to  have  been  enabled  so  completely  to 
have  maintained  his  rights,  and  so  success- 
fully to  have  circumscribed  hers. 

The  French  establishment  was  daily  in- 
creasing in  number  and  expense,  but  the 


grievances  were  of  a more  delicate  nature. 
The  personal  happiness  of  the  King  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people  were  involved  in  a 
Fronch  and  Roman  Calholic  faction  in  the 
English  Court.  The  most  obnoxious  person 
was  Father  Sancy,  who  was  instigating  the 
Queen  to  the  most  unqualified  demands, 
urging  the  treaty  to  a tittle.  He  was  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  Charles,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  person  alluded  to  in  Charles  the 
First’s  letter  to  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  “ I 
will  also  omit  the  affront  she  did  me,  before 
my  going  to  this  last  unhappy  assembly  of 
Parliament,  because  there  has  been  talk 
enough  of  that  already,  etc.  The  author  of 
it  is  before  you  in  Francs.”  Charles  indeed 
had  expelled  Falher  Sancy,  and  sent  him 
back.  We  shall  shortly  see  what  sort  of  an 
acior  he  was  in  this  political  pantomime. 

The  single  act  of  sovereignty  alone  could 
triumph  over  these  domestic  and  public 
troubles.  And  this  Charles  at  length  resolv- 
ed on,  at  the  risk  and  menace  of  a war  with 
France.  In  November  1625,  Charles  wrote  to 
Buckingham,  who  was  at  Paris,  that  he  was 
then  deliberating  on  the  most  convenient 
means  “ to  cashier”  the  whole  party,  for  “ I 
am  resolved  it  must  be  done,  and  that  short- 
ly.” He  transmits  by  the  same  courier  a 
double  letter  to  Buckingham,  which  ho  might 
read  to  the  Queen-Mother,  that  the  measure 
might  not  come  unexpected.  The  firmness 
of  Charles  on  this  occasion  originated  with 
the  King  himself,  and  not  with  the  Duke,  as 
tho  French  themselves  and  some  historians 
have  supposed.  The  dismissal  of  these  per- 
sons was  not  the  act  of  a hasty  and  vindictive 
monarch  ; for  though  his  resolution  appears 
in  November  1625,  it  was  delayed  till  July  of 
tho  following  year.  One  evening,  accompa- 
nied by  his  officers  of  stale,  ho  summoned  the 
French  household  to  Somerset  House.  He 
addressed  them  without  anger. 

“ Gentlemen  and  Ladies, — “ I am  driven 
to  that  extremity,  as  l am  personally  come  to 
acquaint  you,  that  I very  earnestly  desire  your 
return  into  France.  True  it  is,  the  deport- 
ment of  some  amongst  you  hath  been  very 
inoffensive  to  me ; but  others  again  have  so 
dallied  with  my  patience,  and  so  highly  af- 
fronted me,  as  I cannot  and  will  no  longer 
endure  it.”  (1) 

The  King’s  address,  implicating  no  one, 
was  immediately  followed  by  a volley  of  pro- 

(<)  L 'Estrange. 
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(•stations  of  innocence.  The  Bishop  desired 
to  learn  his  fault,  that  he  might  defend  him- 
self while  here ; while  the  haughty  Madame 
St.  George,  now  seconding  the  young  Bishop 
in  their  common  cause,  referred  tho  King  to 
her  mistress.  “Sir,  I make  no  question  but 
thaQueen  will  give  a fair  testimo  dal  of  my 
conduct  to  your  Majesty.”  The  King,  in  de- 
parting, only  replied,  “ I name  none.”  All 
bowed  to  the  King,  and  he  returned  tho 
compliment,  (1) 

The  Queen,  overcome  with  grief  and  anger, 
impetuously  remonstrated  with  the  King. 
Her  lender  years  had  not  yet  suffered  so  open 
an  indignity.  Was  a daughter  of  France 
and  a Queen  of  England  to  be  treated  like  a 
prisoner,  rather  than  a Princess? — Was  she 
not  to  retain  even  a domestic,  but  at  the 
precarious  pleasure  of  her  husband’s  will? 
It  required  the  strength  of  character  of 
Charles  not  to  have  yielded  to  the  tears  or 
the  rage  of  his  youthful  Queen,  who,  in  her 
vehoment  anger,  is  said  to  have  broken  seve- 
ral panes  of  tho  window  where  she  stood  tak- 
ing a sad  farewell  of  her  confidential  compa- 
nions and  servants,  till  tho  King  forcibly 
dragged  her  away,  and  bade  her  “ be  satis- 
fied, for  it  must  be  so.” 

An  hour  after  the  King  had  delivered  his 
commands.  Lord  Conway  announced  to  tho 
foreigners,  that  early  in  the  morning  car- 
riages and  carts  and  horses  would  be  ready 
for  them  and  their  baggage.  Amid  a scene 
of  confusion,  the  young  Bishop  protested  that 
this  was  impossible,  that  they  owed  debts  in 
London,  and  that  much  was  due  to  them.  On 
the  following  day,  the  1‘rocureur-General  of 
the  Queen  flew  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  at  the  Privy  Council,  requiring  an  ad- 
mission to  address  his  Majes'y,  then  present 
at  his  Council,  on  matters  important  to  him- 
self and  the  Queen.  This  being  denied,  he 
exhorted  them  to  maintain  the  Queen  in  all 
her  royal  prerogatives,  and  he  was  answered, 
“ So  wo  do.” 

Their  prayers  and  disputes  served  to  post- 
pone their  departure.  Their  conduct  during 
this  lime  was  not  very  decorous.  It  appears, 
by  a contemporary  letter-writer,  that  they 
flew  to  take  possession  of  tho  Queen’s  ward- 
robe and  jewels.  They  did  not  leave  her  a 
change  of  linen,  since  it  was  with  difficulty 

(I)  The  account  or  the  Mercurc  Fran  tali,  drawn 
Dp  by  one  of  the  parties,  closely  agrees  with  that 
which  1 tlnd  in  Hamon  I, ‘Estrange,  the  first  English 
historian  of  Charles.  The  French  writer,  however, 
adds,  that  ‘‘Some  of  us  observed  that  the  King’s 


her  Majesty  procured  one.  Every  one  now 
looked  to  lay  his  hand  on  what  he  might 
call  his  own.  Everything  he  could  touch 
was  a perquisite.  One  extraordinary  expe- 
dient was  that  of  inventing  bills  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  articles, 
and  other  engagements  in  which  they  had 
entered  for  the  service  of  the  Queen,  which 
her  Majesty  acknowledged,  but  afterwards 
confessed  that  the  debts  were  fictitious.  Even 
“ the  Bishop’s  unholy  water”  served  to  swell 
the  accounls.  In  truth,  the  breaking  up  of 
this  French  establishment  was  ruinous  to 
the  individuals  who  had  purchased  their 
places  at  the  rale  of  life-annuities.  The 
French  party  wereslill  proiraciing  and  resist- 
ing. The  King’s  verbal  dismissal  had  been 
delivered  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  the  French 
wereslill  hereon  the  7th  of  August,  as  we 
find  by  a note  from  the  King  to  Buckingham. 
Its  indignant  style,  some  historical  ciitics, 
with  too  little  knowledge  of  personal  history, 
have  quoted  as  an  evidence  of  Charles’s  un- 
feeling tyrannical  temper. 

.?  , 

“ Steenie,— I have  receaved  your  letter  by 
Die  Groame  (Sir  Richard  Graham).  This  is 
my  answer.  I command  you  to  send  all  the 
French  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  lowne,  if 
you  can  by  fair  meanes  (but  stiko  not  long  in 
disputing),  olherwavs  force  them  away, 
dryving  them  away  lyko  so  ntanie  wilde 
beasles,  until  ye  have  shipped  them,  and  so 
the  devil  gne  with  them.  Let  mo  hearo  no 
answer,  but  of  the  performance  of  my  com- 
mand. So  I rest 

“ Your  faithful,  constant,  loving  friend, 

“C.  R. 

“Oaklng,  the  7th  of  August,  1626.” 

Charles  wrote  in  honest  anger ; yet,  not- 
withstanding his  personal  provocations,  he 
was  still  lender  of  their  feelings  and  their 
interests.  He  discharged  even  the  fictitious 
debts,  and  provided  for  their  pensions,  at  the 
cost,  as  it  appears,  of  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
Even  the  haughty  beauty,  MadameSt.  George, 
was  presented  by  the  King,  on  her  dismis- 
sion, with  several  thousand  pounds  and 
jewels. 

The  French  Bithop  and  the  whole  party 
having  contrived  all  sorls  of  delays  to  avoid 
the  expulsion,  the  yoomen  of  the  guards 

countenance  was  sad,  and  he  seemed  to  hesitate  in 
speaking  to  us,  which  the  Earl  of  Holland  per- 
ceiving, lie  whispered  three  or  four  words  behind 
the  King.” 
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were  sent  to  turn  them  out  of  Somerset- 
house,  whence  the  juvenile  prolate,  at  the 
same  time  making  his  protest  aud  mounting 
the  steps  of  the  coach,  took  his  departure 
“ head  and  shoulders.”  fn  a long  procession 
of  near  forty  coaches,  after  four  days’  te- 
dious travelling,  they  reached  Dover,  but  the 
spectacle  of  these  impatient  foreigners,  so 
reluctantly  quitting  England,  gesticulating 
their  sorrows,  or  their  quarrels,  exposed 
them  to  the  derision  and  stirred  up  the  pre- 
judices of  the  common  people.  As  Madame 
St.  George,  whoso  vivacity  is  always  de- 
scribed as  extravagantly  French,  was  step- 
ping into  the  boat,  one  of  the  mob  could  not 
resist  the  satisfaction  of  flinging  a stone  at 
her  French  cap.  An  English  courtier,  who 
was  conducting  her,  instantly  quilted  his 
charge,  ran  the  fellow  through  the  body, 
and  quietly  returned  to  the  boat.  The  man 
-died  on  the  spot,  but  no  farther  notice  ap- 
pears to  have  been  taken  of  the  inconside- 
rate gallantry  of  this  English  courtier. 

To  satisfy  the  King  and  Queen  of  France, 
Lord  Carleton  was  sent  over  to  Paris,  and 
very  ill  received  ; Marshal  Bassompierre  was 
dispatched  to  London,  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary, to  remonstrate  with  Charles. 

The  first  open  insult  from  the  French  Court 
was  the  reappearance  of  the  obnoxious  Father 
Sancy,  in  the  suite  of  Bassompiorre.  Charles 
signified  his  instant  command  that  he  should 
be  sent  back  to  France,  but  this  the  Marshal, 
according  to  his  instructions,  refused  ; ob- 
serving, that  the  King  could  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  domestic  arrangements,  by  which 
Father  Sancy  occupied  the  place  of  his  con- 
fessor. This,  however,  was  but  the  public 
language  of  that  adroit  ambassador,  and  not 
bis  private  opinion  ; for  he  had  remonstrated 
with  his  King  and  the  Queen-Mother  of 
Franco,  on  the  impropriety  of  forcing  this 
intermeddlor  on  him,  and  he  had  foreseen 
the  offence  the  presence  of  Sancy  would  oc- 
casion to  the  English  monarch.  The  com- 
mentator on  “ the  Embassy  of  the  Marshal 
Bassompierre  to  the  Court  of  England,”  in 
perceiving  the  jealousy  which  Charles  enter- 
tained of  this  embassy,  could  not  discover 
“ why  this  man  was  so  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  one  Court,  and  so  peculiarly  offensive  to 
the  other.”  This  knot  is  not  difficult  to  untie. 
This  political  religionist,  by  consulting  in 
his  conduct  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  one 
Court,  was,  in  fact,  necessarily  incurring  the 
jealousy  and  anger  of  the  other.  Wo  have 
already  shown  that  Father  Sancy  was  ex- 


pelled by  Charles,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that ' 
he  was  secretly  invested  with  some  dominant 
authority  from  the  Queen-Mother ; for  Bas- 
sompierre discovered,  tliat  when  the  Queen 
quarrelled,  both  with  her  husband  and  with 
himself,  as  ambassador,  Father  Sancy  was  at 
the  bottom  of  the  intrigue,  and  maintained 
his  authority  with  such  audacity,  that  Bas- 
sompierre found  out  that  the  ambassador  was 
not  the  chief  person  in  the  embassy. 

Charles  thrice  insisted  on  sending  back 
Father  Sancy,  before  he  would  grant  a pri- 
vate audience.  The  Marshal  could  only  pro- 
mise that  the  Father  should  remain  confined 
to  his  house,  nor  ever  show  himself  either  at 
Court  or  in  the  city.  No  specific  ground  of 
complaint  had  been  produced  against  this 
“ domestic  as  Bassompierre  observed, 
“ This  Father  was  neither  guilty,  nor  con- 
demned, nor  accused and  yet  we  see  that 
Charles  would  tolerate  his  presence  on  no  ac- 
count. Ii  is  evident  that  his  offences  were 
of  a nature  not  less  griovous  than  delicate.; 
offences  which  Charles  would  not  condescend 
to  detail,  but  which,  if  we  connect  with  the 
circumstance  alluded  to  in  his  letter  to  his 
brother  of  France,  the  former  expulsion  of 
Father  Sancy  when  Henrietta’s  confessor 
from  the  English  Court,  the  intriguing  cha- 
racter of  this  political  instrument  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  France  ; the  promise  of 
Bassompierre  that  Sancy  should  not  be  seen 
either  at  Court  or  in  the  city,  and  certain 
rumours  prevalent  at  the  time  that  the 
Queen  had  violated  her  secret  intercourse 
with  the  King,  by  disclosures  to  her  con- 
fessor, we  cannot  but  infer  that  this  espion 
of  a priest  would  be  meddling  with  other 
matters  than  religion. 

The  reception  of  Bassompierre,  before  ho 
reached  London,  was  studiedly  uncivil,  in 
order  to  balance  tho  cold  entertain  monl 
which  Lord  Carleton  had  suffered  at  Paris. 
The  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  or- 
dered not  to  meet  him  nearer  than  at 
Gravesend,  and  to  prepare  no  house,  all 
which  the  Marshal  perfectly  understood,  and 
refused  tho  King's  diet,  for  that  “ he  would 
not  eat  at  another’s  expense  in  his  own 
house.”  And  at  his  first  interview  with  tho 
King,  at  Hampton  Court,  he  came  too  late, 
“ purposely  it  was  thought.”  for  the  dinner 
which  had  been  prepared,  and  when  “a  col- 
lation was  then  set  on  the  table,  it  remained 
untnstod  by  him  nr  his  fellows,”  from  whence 
Sir  John  FTnet,  in  the  ambassador’s  loss  of 
appetite,  sagaciously  predicted  war  I wmt 
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•We  hovn  a curious  account  by  the  French 
Marshal,  how  Charles  was  so  personally  in- 
dignant at  the  matters  proposed  to  be  dis- 
cussed^ and  so  disconcerted  lest  the  womanish 
passions  of  the  Queen  would  break  out  at  a 
public  interview,  that  he  refused  to  grant 
one.  This  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
Buckingham,  who  was  at  a loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  delioate  conjuncture,  and  confi- 
dentially begged  for  the  advice  of  the  French 
Marshal.  The  vivacious  Gaul,  who  found 
himself  on  the  point  of  receiving  this  affront, 
to  save  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  in- 
sinuate himself  into  the  good  graces  of  Buck- 
ingham, hit  on  an  expedient  worthy  of 
French  diplomacy.  After  a pompous  decla- 
ration. that  “ he  could  not  act  otherwise  than 
as  had  been  prescribed-  by  his  royal  master, 
be-granted  that  the  King  of  England  might 
shorten  or  lengthen  the  audience  he  de- 
manded, in  what  manner  he  would."  It  was 
then  the  French  Marshal  threw  out  a project 
how  both  parties  might  save  their  honour 
This  cunning  child  of  diplomatic  etiquette 
suggested  that  the  King,  being  then  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  might,  “ after  having  allowed  me 
to  ii  ake  him  my  bow,  and  having  received 
with  the  King’s  lellers  my  first  compliments, 
when  I should  come  to  open  to  him  the  occa- 
sion of  my  coming,  the  King  may  interrupt 
me.  and  say,  Sir,  you  atocomo  from  London, 
and  you  have  to  return  thither;  it  is  late; 
this  matter  requires  a longer  time  than  I 
could  now  give  you.  1 shall  sond  for  you  at 
an  earlier  hour,  etc.,  and  after  some  civil  ex- 
pressions about  the  King,  my  brother-in- 
law,  and  the  Queen,  my  mother-in-law,  his 
Majesly  will  add,  that  ho  would  not  further 
delay  the  impatience  the  Queen,  my  wife, 
has  to  hear  of  them  from  yourself.  Upon 
which  I shall  take  my  leave  of  him,  to  make 
my  bow  to  the  Queen.”  Buckingham  ap- 
pears to  have  been  enraptured  by  this  notable 
preconcerted  public  interview.  The  English 
Duke  embraced  the  French  Marshal,  exclaim- 
ing, “You  know  more  of  these  things  than 
we!”  and  went  away  laughing,  to  tell  the 
King  of  this  expedient,  who  accepted  it,  and 
it  appears  most  punctually  conned  over  his 
part. 

At  length,  a stormy  interview  took  place. 
De  Btainville  appears  to  have  been  sent  to 
quarrel  with  the  King,  but  Bassompierre  to 
hold  him  in  awe.  Charles  could  not  restrain 
the  heat  of  his  temper,  and  once  exclaimed  to 
file  ambassador,  11  Why  do  you  not  execute 
your  commission  at  once,  and  declare  war?” 


Bassompierre’s  answer  was  firm  and  dignified 
— “ I am  not  a herald  to  declare  war,  but  a 
Marshal  of  France  to  make  it  when  declared.”' 
The  King  was  firm,  and  even  stem,  during 
the  discussion,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  temper,  the  presence  of  mind, 
and  ingenuity  of  Bassompierre.  A*  the  close 
of  the  audience,  his  own  temper  became  more 
mollified,  and  the  King  himself  conducted  the 
Marshal  through  several  galleries  to  the 
Queen’s  apartments,  where  he  left  him,  and 
subsequently  honoured  the  French  Marshal 
with  all  the  civilities,  in  his  private  charac- 
ter, which  Charles  had  denied  to  his  public. 

This  mission  was  a total  failure,  and  the 
French  Marshal,  with  all  his  vaunts  and  his 
menaces,  discovered  that  Charles  was  in- 
flexible, and  sternly  offered  the  ailernative  Of 
war,  rather  than  permit  a French  faction  to 
be  planted  in  an  English  court.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Charles  the  First  was  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  his  subjects,  and  the  sovereign 
participated  in  the  same  fpelings  with  his 
people.  Four  years  afterwards,  when  the 
atlempt  was  again  revived,  of  settling  a 
French  bishop  and  a French  physician  about 
the  Queen,  Charles  absolutely  refused  them 
admittance,  and  it  appears  by  Panzani’s  Me- 
moirs, that  when  Charlos  learnt  that  the  Abbe 
du  Perron,  the  Queen’s  confessor,  was  raised 
to  a bishoprick  in  Franco,  he  was  earnest  in 
desiring  his  recall.  So  jealous  was  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  of  any  Catholic  bishop  at  Lon- 
don, and  in  close  communication  with  the 
Queen,  without  his  sanction.  The  Court  of 
England,  too,  was  always  wary  of  the  liberties 
which  foreign  ambassadors  took  in  admitting 
English  Catholics  into  their  chapels,  for  the 
English  Catholics  would  be  divided  into 
French  and  Spanish  factions  by  the  bishops 
of  either  nation,  (i) 

Bassompierre  returned  home  mortified  at 
the  intractable  character  both  of  the  English 
monarch  and  the  English  nation.  In  address- 
ing the  former  French  bishop  who  had  been 
sent  off,  the  Marshal  writes,  “See,  Sir,  to 
what  we  are  reduced  I and  imagine  my  grief, 
that  the  Quean  of  Great  Britain  has  the  pain 
of  viewing  my  departure,  without  being  of 
any  service  to  her;  but  if  you  consider  that 
I was  sent  here  to  make  a contract  of  mar- 
riage observed,  and  to  maintain  the  Catholic 
religion,  in  a country  from  which  they  for- 
merly banished  it  to  break  a contract  of  mar- 
riage, you  will  assist  in  excusing  me  of  this 
failure.” 
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This  affair  of  the  French  Household,  which 
■constituted  a party  of  French  politics  and 
Roman  Catholicism  under  the  roof  of  the 
Sovereign,  was  one  of  those  intricate  cases, 
where  political  expediency  seems  to  violate 
all  moral  right.  The  Queen  and  her  party 
were  obstinately  pressing  for  the  treaty,  but 
all  promises  and  conventions  in  State-treaties 
imply,  that  affairs  should  not  change,  so  as 
to  affect  the  interests  of  the  Stale.  The  in- 
tention is  more  concerned  in  these  treaties, 
than  that  strictness  of  terms  which  might 
possibly  exact  the  performance  of  that  which 
should  never  have  been  required,  any  more 
than  it  should  have  been  granted.  If  French 
politics  were  fomenting  civil  discord,  and 
Roman  Catholicism  exciting  odium  among 
his  own  people,  Charles  would  have  indeed 
betrayed  his  weakness  as  a Sovereign,  had 
ho  not  dismissed  the  French  parly. 

Louis  the  Thirteenth  had  found  himself  in 
a parallel  though  not  so  perplexing  a state, 
with  his  own  foreign  Princess,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  discard  her  Spanish  household,  and 
while  the  French  monarch  was  now  complain- 
ing of  (he  violation  of  the  treaty,  he  well 
knew  that  it  could  never  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution. The  subscribing  parties  to  this  deed 
ef  imposture  and  insincerity  had  never 
imagined  that  the  treaty  in  all  its  details 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  this  was 
honestly  acknowledged  by  the  very  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  who  came  to  complain  of 
its  infraction. 

This  history  of  the  household  of  the  Queen 
of  Charles  the  First  would  be  imperfect  were 
we  to  pass  unnoticed  the  return  of  a certain 
number  of  priests  for  the  religious  service  of 
the  Queen,  four  years  after  this  dismissal. 
The  rentree  was  granted  at  the  peace,  at  once 
public  and  domestic,  between  the  two  Courts. 

The  manuscript  memoir  of  one  of  the 
Capuchins  who  was  employed  in  “ the  Mis- 
sion of  England,”  as  he  denominates  his  re- 
sidence here,  supplies  some  curious  parti- 
culars. Of  these  missionaries,  for  such  they 
deemed  themselves,  and  as  such  (hey  were 
regarded  by  Urban  the  Eighth,  we  may  ob- 
serve th  ir  system,  their  designs,  the  little 
artifices  they  practised,  and  other  details  of 
the  conversions  of  many  English  persons  of 
both  sexes. 

The  Capuchins  was  an  order  which  pro- 
fessed the  severest  asceticism ; and  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics  rejoiced  as  if  these  men  had 
come  from  Heaven,  that  those  who  had  aban- 
doned the  faith  of  their  ancestors  might  once 


more  contemplate,  in  the  very  habits  worn 
by  these  missionaries,  the  poverty  of  Jesus ; 
in  their  manners,  the  humility  of  the  Gospdl, 
and  in  their  language  the  contempt  of  riches 
and  pleasure.  The  people  were  struck  with 
their  long  beards  and  their  monachal  dresses, 
and  crowds  came  to  see  a class  of  men, 
whose  voluntary  mortifications  seemed  to 
have  been  long  forgotten  among  a people, 
who,  even  at  this  period,  according  to  the 
representations  of  many  foreigners,  enjoyed 
more  personal  comforts,  a word  said  to  be 
peculiar  to  ourselves,  than  were  to  be  found 
among  other  nations.  The  good  fathers,  dis- 
covering that  their  apparent  stale  of  self- 
mortifleation  seemed  to  raise  the  wonder  of 
their  visitors,  practised  a little  pious  fraud. 
The  Capuchin  historian  ingenuously  ob- 
serves, “ The  land  of  the  Enalish  is  abun- 
dant, and  vnthout  taxes ; the  inhabitants  lead 
easy  lives,  far  removed  from  the  miseries  of 
other  places,  which  accounts  for  The  surprise 
with  which  the  sight  of  our  austerities 
strangely  affected  them.”  To  edify  them  and 
incline  them  to  a holy  conversion,  they  re- 
solved, with  one  common  consent,  to  add 
something  striking  and  sensible  to  their 
usual  austerities.  Their  beds  consisted  of  a 
paillasse,  a straw  pillow,  and  a coverlet. 
They  took  out  every  morning  the  paillasses 
and  the  pillows,  exposing  to  the  eye  the 
rough  naked  boards  on  which  they  lay,  and 
placed  an  unhewn  block  of  wood  for  a pil- 
low. This  apparent  rigour  was  admired 
by  the  English,  whose  curiosity  led  them 
into  thechamberof  the  Capuchins,  and  when 
they  seemed  touched  bv  the  inspection  of  this 
hard  life,  then  they  were  reminded  t f the 
suffering  life  of  Jesus ; that  they  must  imitate 
St.  Paul,  who,  confirmed  in  grace,  mortified 
his  flesh ; and  at  last,  with  a gentle  close, 
they  were  exhorted  to  think  of  the  importance 
of  living  and  dying  in  the  true  religion  where 
these  things  are  practised.  These  showy 
austerities  seem  to  have  produced  a certain 
effect.  The  fathers,  tori,  without  loss  of  time, 
among  their  penances,  had  set  about  learn- 
ing the  English  language,  and  within  a year 
were  capable  of  receiving  confessions  in  tho 
native  language  of  their  penitents  ; but  the 
greater  number  of  confessions  were  made 
after  the  building  of  the  chapel,  of  which  her 
Majesty  laid  the  foundations  with  her  own 
royal  hands. 

The  detail  of  the  remarkable  opening  of 
the  Queen’s  Chapel  is  a curiosity  of  pictu- 
resque devotion.  It  may  serve,  at  least,  as  a 
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splendid  evidence  of  a scenic, il  religion,  and 
the  art  of  getting  up  something  like  a mo- 
dem opera,  or  rather  on  ancient  mystery, 
aided  by  all  the  magic  of  the  voice  and  the 
instrument,  and  the  optical  illusions  of  per- 
spective. 

In  1636,  the  Queen’s  Chapel  tvas  erected, 
and  “to  give  greater  glory  to  God, and  esteem 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, her  Majesty  would  hear  the  first  mass 
celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  magnifi- 
cence possible.”  The  Capuchins  were  com- 
manded to  omit  nothing  which  they  could  in- 
vent to  render  the  solemnity  more  august. 
An  illustrious  sculptor  had  recently  arrived 
front  Rome,  to  whom  they  applied  to  assist  the 
pious  design,  lie  graciously  assented.  He 
raised  a machine,  the  admiration  of  the  most 
ingenious  artists,  to  exhibit  the  most  holy  sa- 
craments with  the  greatest  majesty. 

A paradise  of  glory,  adapted  to  the  dome  of 
the  chapel,  was  raised  forty  feet  in  height ; a 
broad  arch  was  sustained  by  two  columns 
before  the  great  altar  ; the  spaces  between 
the  columns  and  the  walls  served  as  passages 
to  pass  from  the  sacristy  to  the  altar ; the 
choirs  of  music  wer.e  placed  with  the  organs 
and  the  other  instruments  at  both  sides  of  the 
empty  spaces.  In  the  opening  on  each  side 
appeared  a prophet  with  a scroll  of  prophecy, 
and  above  tho  arch  was  viewed  the  portative 
altar,  to  which  they  ascended  by  three  divi- 
sions of  steps.  The  greatest,  in  front,  had  a 
balustrade,  which  admitted  a full  view  of  the 
altar  to  the  assistants,  and  those  on  either 
side  were  surrounded  also  by  balusters,  where 
the  priests,  dressed  in  their  pontifical  habits, 
without  interruption  of  the  people,  were 
viewed  ascending  or  descending  to  and  from 
the  altar. 

At  the  back  of  tho  altar  was  the  Paradise 
elevated  above  circles  of  clouds,  in  which 
were  intermingled  the  figuresof  angels,  arch- 
angels, of  cherubim  and  seraphim,  to  the 
number  of  two  hundred  ; there  some  seemed 
adoring  the  holy  sacrament,  others  were 
singing,  or  touching  all  sorts  of  musical  in- 
struments,—painted  according  to  the  rules  of 
perspective  ; the  most  holy  sacrament  was 
the  point  of  sight  where  the  concealed  lights, 
which  were  of  graduated  dimensions,  made 
the  depth  and  the  distance  appear  very  great; 
and  the  number  of  figures  seemed  doubted, 
deceiving,  by  an  ingenious  artifice,  not  only 
the  eyes  but  the  ears,  for  every  one  imagined, 
on  looking  on  that  Paradise,  that  they  were 
listening  to  the  melodies  played  by  angels. 
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Of  the  circles  of  clouds,  the  first  were  the 
widest,  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  last. 
The  three  first  circles  contained  the  angels 
larger  than  the  natural  size,  seated  on  clouds, 
singing  and  playing  ; in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
were  also  angels,  habited  as  Diacret,  hold- 
ing censers ; others  Navetlet,  those  silver 
vessels  in  the  shape  of  a ship,  in  which  in- 
cense is  burned  ; while  others,  on  their 
knees,  were  suppliants  ; and  others,  pro- 
strated, were  pointing  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment ; all  of  size  proportioned  to  their  dis- 
tances. In  the  sixth  and  seventh  circles, 
winged  children,  in  various  attitudes,  like 
young  angels,  were  seen  coming  out  of  a 
cloud,  playing  together,  but  with  gestures 
full  of  respect,  inviting  the  people  to  rejoice 
with  them  at  the  sight  of  tho  adorable  sacra- 
ment. In  the  eighth  and  ninth  circles,  ap- 
peared the  cherubim  and  the  seraphim, 
among  tho  clouds,  surrounded  by  luminous 
rays,  contrived  by  a most  singular  artifice. 
The  place  where  was  laid  the  holy  sacrament 
had  a ground  of  gold,  surrounded  by  a deep 
red  oval,  with  golden  beams,  so  that  it  seem- 
ed a celestial  fire.  Four  hundred  lights,  be- 
sides a great  multitude  of  tapers,  artistically 
arranged  upon  tho  altar,  lighted  the  first 
circle. 

These  things  being  thus  disposed , the  whole 
was  covered  over  by  two  curtains.  When 
the  Queen  entered  with  her  Court  to  cele- 
brate mass,  and  had  taken  her  seat,  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn,  and  these  wonders  sud- 
denly burst  on  the  spectators,  to  the  admira- 
tion, the  joy,  and  tho  devotion  of  her  Majesty, 
and  all  the  Catholics;  at  the  same  moment, 
the  musicians  and  choristers  resounded  a 
motet  of  soft  harmony,  seeming  to  conte  out 
of  the  clouds  and  the  angelic  figures.  Para- 
dise was  opening,  and  the  angels  were  mu- 
sicians 1 so  it  seemed,  for  the  singers  them- 
selves were  hidden,  and  thus  the  eye  and  the 
ear  rejoiced  in  this  subject  of  piety  and  arti- 
fice. The  motet  or  hytnn  finished,  the  Ae- 
colytes,  the  Sottdiacres,  and  the  Diacres,  and 
my  Lord  du  Perron,  Bishop  of  AngoulSnte, 
and  grand  almoner  to  the  Queen,  dressed  in 
their  pontifical  habits,  issued  from  the  sa- 
cristy, mounted  the  eight  steps  of  the  altar, 
celebrated  with  the  greatest  solemnities  the 
holy  mass,  which  was  chaunled  in  eight  di- 
visions so  melodiously,  that  nothing  less  than 
a heart  of  stone  hut  would  have  been  deeply 
touched  ; tears  of  joy  were  seen  to  fall  from 
the  eyes  of  the  Queen,  considering  in  this 
pious  and  splendid  ceremony  the  grace  which 
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God  had  bestowed  on  her,  to  raise  a church 
where  the  divine  offices  were  celebrated, 
which  heresy  had  banished  from  England  for 
more  than  one  hundred  years.  The  mass 
celebrated,  a multitude  of  Catholics  crowded 
to  receive  the  holy  communion  from  the  hand 
of  the  bishop,  who  gave  his  benediction  and 
dispensed  his  indulgences. 

After  dinner,  her  Majesty  again  returned 
to  vespers,  and  complines,  and  the  sermon. 
Messieurs  the  musicians,  perceiving  the  ef- 
fect they  had  produced  on  the  Queen  at  the 
morning  service,  now  surpassed  themselves. 
At  the  close  of  vespers,  the  Archbishop  deli- 
vered a pathetic  sermon,  congratulating  the 
Queen  on  having  a Catholic  church,  and  pub- 
licly celebrating  divine  service,  which  had 
been  abolished  so  many  years  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Great  was  the  ap- 
plause of  the  audience.  Those  who  were  in 
the  chapel  found  it  difficult  to  issue  from  the 
vast  confluence  of  people,  who  forced  their 
way  to  witness  the  magnificence.  This  con- 
tinued influx  lasted  so  long,  that  it  was  im- 
passible to  close  the  gates  of  the  church  till 
the  third  night,  when  the  King  commanded 
that  they  should  all  retire.  He  came  himself 
to  be  a spectator  of  this  magnificent  repre- 
sentation, accompanied  by  his  Grand  Mare- 
chal,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and 
other  Lords — he  admired  the  artifice — he 
kept  his  eyes  long  on  the  beautiful  scene- 
declared  that  ho  had  never  viewed  anything 
more  beautiful,  nor  of  a happier  invention. 
The  chapel  thus  ornamented  was  kept  open 
from  the  8th  of  December  to  Christmas,  con- 
secrated to  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
most  holy  Virgin.  Crowds  flocked,  and  wait- 
ed two  or  three  hours  before  they  could  enter 
a confessional.  They  held  controversies  and 
* conferences,  to  confirm  the  Faithful  and  to 
reclaim  tho  Heretic.  The  historian  exults  in 
a favourite  argument,  by  which  it  was  ine- 
vitably shown  that  there  could  be  no  salva- 
tion for  separatists  from  the  true  Apostolical 
and  Homan  Church ; but  some  Protestants, 
who  had  conceived  that  this  glorious  propo- 
sition was  false,  were  desirous  of  receiving 
more  solid  reasons  for  their  maturer  consi- 
deration—of  these,  we  are  told  that  many, 
convinced  of  its  truth,  renounced  their  errors. 

One  of  the  Capuchins  held  secret  interviews 
with  some  of  our  divines,  intimate  friends  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  with  tho 
Archbishop,  were  desirous  of  approximating 
the  two  churches  so  nearly  together,  that 
a union  might  be  insensibly  formed. 


Before  the  arrival  of  these  Capuchins,  w« 
are  told  that’  the  schismatics  had  a strange 
aversion  to  the  Pope  and  the  Catholics -they 
really  believed  that  his  Holiness  was  the 
Antichrist— and  the  Catholics,  idolaters,  per- 
secutors, seditious,  and  enemies  of  peace  and 
kings.  Our  memorialist  describes  the:  Re- 
presentatives of  the  English  people  : “ So- 
many  persons  collected  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  who  compose  the  Parliament; 
had  issued  against  them  (the  Papists)  the 
most  terrible  ordinances — for  the  simplicity 
of  the  more  moderate  had  been  sadly  impos- 
ed on.”  The  Capuchin  has  collected  together 
all  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics— a code  of  blood  and  persecution  equal 
' to  any  they  could  themselves  have  dictated! 

But  “ the  ancient  piety  of  the  English, 
which  our  simple  fathers  were  flattering 
themselves  they  were  to  revive,  and  which 
had  even  lasted  through  the  reign  of  “ the 
barbarous  Queen”  (Elizabeth),  could  only  be 
beaten  down  by  “ the  cruelty  of  the  Protest- 
ants” in  “ the  mad  fury  of  a regicide  Parlia- 
ment.” 

As  a prelude  to  what  is  to  follow,  I find  a 
parallel  closely  run  through  a long  page  or 
two,  between  the  Jews  mocking  at  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  Protestants,  who  had  lately 
pulled  down  a crucifix,  and  were  very  nearly 
pulling  at  the  beards  of  les  Peres  Capucinx 
themselves.  At  length,  when  the  day  arrived 
that  the  Queen  unexpectedly  left  her  palace, 
never  to  return  to  it,  the  mission,  which  had 
hitherto  proceeded  quietly,  oecame  strangely 
inconvenienced.  Nothing  now  but  spilling 
and  coughing  at  their  sermons.  “ The  Pu- 
ritans” had  now  resolved  to  abolish  the  very 
name  of  Catholic  in  England— Exinanite, 
exinanile,  usque  ad  fundamentum 1 (1)  The 
solemn  omen  of  their  impending  destruction 
has  been  chronicled  by  our  memorialist.  One 
morning  they  assembled  to  perform  the  au- 
gust ceremony  of  the  most  holy  mass — pre- 
paring to  take  out  the  Ciboire,  the  vase  which 
held  the  body  of  their  God— in  opening  the 
cupboard — the  host  was  not  there  1 Tremour 
and  agony  and  despair  shook  the  brother- 
hood, who,  looking  on  each  other  in  dismay, 
felt  like  the  ancient  Jews  when  the  Shekinah 
had  departed  from  them,  when  the  veil  was 
rent  from  the  Holy  ofHolies,  and  nothing  was 

(I  ) Observe  the  nature  of  intolerance.  This  very 
passage  was  applied  by  the  Jesuits  when  they  razed 
the  foundations  of  the  Port  Royal.  Whenever  the 
persecuted  in  their  turn  become  the  persecutors,  they 
speak  alike. 
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to,be  seen  but  a naked  wall.  What  followed 
shortly  after  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
the  malicious  sacrilege  of  all  their  conse- 
crated wafers.  The  Puritans  sent  tlwee 
thousand  apprentices  to  the  Parliament,  to 
demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Capuchins  from 
England.  The  fathers  awaited  their  death 
by  the  side  of  their  altars,  where  they  were 
prepared  to  suffer  the  blessings  of  martyr- 
dom ; but  they  were  only  sent  to  prison. for  a 
month,  and  then  shipped  off  for  Calais. 

Thus  terminated  the  history  of  the  house- 
hold ofour  Catholic  Queen,  Henrietta -Maria. 

CHAPTER  "XVI. 

War  with  France.— Causes  of  the  War.— Nature  of 
the  Protestant  Party  in  France.— Expedition  to  La 
Rochelle. 

“ Charles,”  says  Hume,  “ as  if  the  half 
of  Europe,  now  his  enemy,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  exercise  of  military  prowess,  wanton- 
ly attacked  France.” 

The  war  with  France  has  been  traced  to 
the  personal  lesentments  of  Buckingham, 
for  an  affront  he  received  from  the  French 
monarch,  in  consequence  of  his  ambitious 
gallantries  with  “ a lady  of  a very  sublime 
quality,”  as  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  courtly 
delicacy,  guardedly  describes  the  eminent 
female.  She  was  a lady  who  exercised  in 
“ a sovereign  degree  all  the  coquetry  and 
.intrigue  of  her  nation,”  says  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  furnishing  us  even  with  a list  of  her 
lovers,  in  which  he  has  not  omitted  the  Eng- 
lish Duke.  When  Buckingham  proposed  to 
revisit  the  French  Court  as  ambassador,  Bas- 
sompierre,  in  conformity  with  his  instruc- 
tions, assured  him  that,  for  reasons  well 
known  to  himself,  he  would  not  be  received. 
Lord  Clarendon’s  anecdote,  that  Buckingham 
“ swore  in  the  instant,  that  he  would  see 
and  speak  with  that  lady  in  spite  of  all  the 
power  of  F ranee,”  may  be  true  enough,  and 
in  this  lover’s  vow  his  lordship  detects  the 
origin  of  the  French  war  1 
Our  philosophic  ilume,  with  his  habitual 
ease,  adopts  the  Court-gossip  of  ClaKcndon, 
which  was  too  pleasant  and  romantic  entirely 
to  be  passed  over  by  memoir-writers,  but  his 
sagacity  could  not  fail  to  betray  its  astonish- 
ment. “ All  authentic  memoirs,”  says 
Hume,  “ both  foreign  and  domestic,  repre- 
sent him  (Buckingham)  as  actuated  by  mo- 
tives which  would  appear  incredible,  were 
we  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  vio- 
lence and  temerity  of  his  character.” 

If  wo  have  now  learnt  the  cause,  the  story 


would  remain  imperfect,  were  we  not  also 
informed  of  the  intention  of  the  war.,  and 
the  means  of  carrying  the  covert  point  here 
alleged. 

Buckingham’s  end  in  a war  with  France 
was  the  remote  view  of  being  employed  as 
the  ambassador  who  was  to  reconcile  the 
two  crowns,  and  by  this  circuitous  route  to 
arrive  at  length  at  the  Louvre  and  visit  .liis 
mistress. 

Were  this  the  fact,  Buckingham  must  be 
considered  as  a more  intrepid  hero  Ilian  any 
we  may  find  in  a folio  romance,;  for  well  he 
knew  that,  though  by  no  means  a disappoint- 
ed lover,  his  double  rival  in  love  and  politics, 
the  famous  Cardinal,  had  an  eye  over  him, 
whose  glances  were  poignards;  and  that  the 
French  noblesse  had  vowed  to  avenge  in  the 
blood  of  the  foreigner  the  honour  of  their 
Sovereign.  He  knew  this,  for  he  had  hardly 
escaped  assassination.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that,  when  we  calculate  the  nice  con- 
tingencies and  the  uncertain  chances  of  the 
plan  which  made  a war  between  two  great 
nations,  because,  in  accommodating  a conse- 
quent peace,  an  errant  knight  might  ac- 
quire an  opportunity  of  visiting  a fair  lady, 
at  wliose  feet  he  was  to  perish,  the  adven- 
ture might  tenter  into  a political  system, 
which  would  have  illustrated  the  history  of 
the  immortal  Don  of  Cervantes. 

Well  may  we  exclaim  with  Hume,  that  the 
assigned  cause  of  this  war  with  France  “ is 
incredible.”.  Hume,  in  his  day,,  was  not 
supplied  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terials of  our  history  at  this  period. 

Dr.  Lingard  has  sensibly  observed,  that  “ it 
is  plain  that  whatever  may  have  been  the 
secret  motives  of  Buckingham,  he  must  haw 
alleged  some  very  different  reason  in  de- 
fence of  a measure  which  threatened  to  prove 
so  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  his  own 
Sovereign.”  And,  surely,  had  our  historians 
less  servilely  copied  such  unhisloiical  facts, 
and  such  unnatural  pretexts  from  the  Lord 
High  Cbaucellor  of  human  nature,  and  had 
looked  into  what  had  recently  occurred  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  courts,  and 
what  was  then  passing  in  France,  they  might 
have  discovered  causes  more  obvious,  and 
interests  far  deeper,  to  instigate  a French 
war  than  the  “ incredible  one.” 

The  elements  of  war  are  often  gradually 
accumulating  before  they  settle  into  an  open 
rupture.  Like  petty  domestic  quarrels,  they 
seem  insignificant  and  partial,  till  at  length 
we  are  surprised  that  ilhese  fractional  did- 
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pules  close  into  one  mighty  and  irrecon- 
cilable enmity. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  was  highly  poli- 
tical on  both  sides,  and  as  such  it  was  acted 
on  immediately  by  the  French  Cabinet.  The 
French  party  here,  we  have  seen,  was  ob- 
noxious to  Charles.  The  dismissal  of  the 
French  Household  had  nearly  produced  a 
war.  Charles  was  prepared  to  olTer  the  al- 
ternative, and  it  would  have  been  accepted 
by  Louis,  hud  the  French  monarch  at  that 
moment  been  in  a condition  to  maintain  one. 
This  is  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  Capuchins 
who  at  a later  day  attended  on  the  Queen, 
and  it  seems  probable,  when  we  observe  the 
French  Government  so  fully  occupied  in 
putting  down  the  Huguenot  Insurgents;  a 
war  with  England  would  have  reinforced  the 
French  Protestants  with  a potent  ally. 

But  a rnoro  pressing  motive  for  war  with 
France  originated  in  that  system  of  politics 
which  since  the  administration  of  Elizabeth 
had  created  one  of  our  great  Stale-interests 
— the  adoption  of  the  cause  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants. Whenever  the  standard  was  raised  by 
those  of  “ the  Religion,”  as  the  term  was  ap- 
plied at  this  period,  they  always  looked  up  to 
England  as  their  nursing  mother,  or  their 
armed  champion  ; and  in  England  the  mal- 
contents of  France  were  sure  to  find  a secret 
or  an  open  ally.  But  war  on  these  occasions 
did  not  always  show  itself  with  an  open  (rout, 
nor  was  it  always  heralded  by  generous  prin- 
ciples; it  crept  out  of  secret  intrigues,  and 
wound  about  in  concealment,  till  concealment 
ceased  to  be  practicable. 

The  leading  chiefs  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, or,  as  the  French  describe  them,  the 
Calvinists  of  France,  were  the  Duke  of  Ruhan, 
and  his  brother  Soubise.  Of  a princely  ori- 
gin, the  Duke  was  allied  to  many  crowned 
heads,  but  his  genius  was  even  more  elevated 
than  his  rank.  His  heroism  wasouly  equal- 
led by  his  fortitude ; he  was  one  of  those 
great  commanders  who  remain  uuconquered 
when  the  enemy  is  moat  successful.  Such 
were  his  talents,  that  he  would  have  been  a 
distinguished  man  in  Europe,  had  he  been 
born  among  the  obscurest  classes  of  so- 
ciety. (1)  His  brother  Soubise,  with  whom 
our  own  history  is  more  intimately  connected, 
participated  in  all  the  party  or  the  factious 

(I ) His  “Memoirs”  are  well  known,  but  a little 
volume  composed  in  his  retirement  at  Venice,  Les 
Intireis  des  I'riucei,  was  long  the  manual  ol  politi- 
cians, and  may  a, i 11  be  studied.  It  is  here  we  find 
this  curious  reflection,  “ England  is  a great  animal 


zeal  of  his  eminent  brother,  without  any  por- 
tion of  his  courage  or  his  capacity. 

The  Protestants  of  France  then  constituted 
a more  formidable  body  in  that  kingdom 
than  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England.  Their 
general  assemblies,  which  annually  met,  al- 
ways occasioned  great  uneasiness  in  the 
Ftench  Cabinet,  and  they  were  so  numerous 
and  powerful  as  to  have  their  resident  depu- 
ties at  the  Louvre,  ever  prompt  lo  disturb  the 
royal  audience  by  voluminous  eahiers  of  re- 
monstrances and  petitions.  If  Henry  the 
Fourth,  as  a great  Statesman,  had  complied 
with  the  forms  of  the  national  religion,  he  had 
never  forsaken  the  cause  of  those  to  whom 
perhaps  he  was  secretly  altached ; and  the 
tob  rating  Edict  of  Nantes  had  conferred  on 
his  Protestants  as  large  a ponion  of  freedom 
as  could  be  safely  allowed  lo  a hostile  minority 
in  the  Stale. 

The  regency  of  Mary  of  Medicishad  passed 
in  struggles  with  the  haughty  Princes  of  the 
blood,  and  a nobility  not  less  potent  than 
factious;  insatiate  in  their  claims,  and  rest- 
less with  ambition,  they  seemed  at  times  to 
aspire  to  separate  sovereignties.  Disdaining 
the  feeble  government  of  a female,  whose 
views  seemed  narrowed  to  her  palace,  and 
who  had  concentrated  her  passions  in  her 
Florentine  favourites,  these  Princes  and  Dukes 
were  in  a perpetual  slate  of  confederacy  and 
rebellion.  At  longlh  ihe  favourites  fell  the 
hateful  victims  of  the  Stale.  Among  the 
powerful  malcontents  the  Huguenot  party 
had  found  friends  and  chieftains,  who  had 
ofien  coalesced  wilh  the  Proleslanls,  without 
always  being  Proloslanls  themselves.  Four 
civil  wars,  and  frequent  revolts,  were  asoften 
concluded  by  a peace  with  au  unvanquished 
parly.  Such  a peace  could  only  be  a truce; 
a suspension  of  hostilities  till  one  party  re- 
gained Ihe  superiority  they  had  lost ; decep- 
tive treaties  wero  signed,  and  w hen  Ihe  De- 
puties of  the  Huguenots  insisted  on  the 
demolition  of  certain  forts,  according  to  the 
articles  of  the  treaty,  the  demand  was  never 
refused  but  only  evaded.  The  Huguenots 
might  learn,  that  in  a treaty,  when  one  party 
requires  the  other  to  do  that  for  them  which 
they  cannot  do  themselves,  the  compact  will 
bo  most  obstinately  violated.  The  French 
Cabinet,  before  Cardinal  Richelieu’s  accession 

which  can  never  die,  unless  it  destroys  itself.’’  The 
Duke  was  in  England  and  Scotland.  Elizabeth 
called  him  “her  knight,”  and  James  the  First  re- 
quested him  to  stand  sponsor  at  the  baptism  of 
Charles  the  First. 
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to  the  fulness  of  his  power,  was  a miserable 
junto  of  intriguing  Ministers,  solely  intent  on 
dislodging  each  other.  The  genius  of  Riche- 
lieu alone  could  at  once  subdue  an  indomit- 
able aristocracy,  and  a whole  people  of  heroes 
—the  Huguenots  of  France. 

But  the  day  of  Richelieu’s  triumph  had  not 
yet  arrived.  The  Protestants  of  France  were 
as  formidable  as  ever. 

The  sea -port  of  La  Rochelle  might  be  con- 
sidered as  the  metropolitan  city  of  the  Pro- 
testantism of  France.  It  was  a town  haughty 
from  its  independence,  for  its  citizens  had 
never  forgotten  that  a Sovereign  of  France, 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  hod  sworn  on  his  knees 
never  to  invade  their  privileges.  It  had  long 
formed  a Government  in  France,  independent 
of  France  ; it  was  a Republic  in  a Monarchy. 

The  Catholic  had  long  looked  on  La  Ro- 
chelle with  horror  as  the  nest  of  heresy  and 
rebellion;  and  among  the  most  curious  cir- 
cumstances in  the  early  life  of  the  renowned 
Cardinal,  is,  as  he  has  himself  told  tis,  that 
when  only  a juvenile  and  obscure  Bishop  re- 
siding in  his  diocese  of  Lucon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Rochelle,  among  his  dreams 
and  vain  imaginations,  often  would  his  soli- 
tary thoughts  turn  towards  that  unholy  spot, 
musing  on  means  to  reduce  it  to  that  obe- 
dience which  it  had  long  rejected.  This  re- 
verie of  his  youth  he  had  cast  aside  among 
other  chimerical  fancies. 

• The  cause  of  the  French  Protestants  could 
not  be  separated  from  that  of  civil  freedom 
and  political  independence ; and  La  Rochelle 
was  to  be  in  France  its  cradle  or  its  grave. 
The  independence  of  the  party  and  the  place 
was  so  deeply  cherishet  in  the  minds  of  the 
nobles  of  France,  as  a balance  in  the  State 
against  the  despotic  predominance  of  royal 
authority,  which  already  appeared  in  the 
rising  Favourite,  that  Bassompierro,  with  his 
characteristic  frankness,  revealed  the  secret 
thought  of  his  companions,  when  serving 
against  La  Rochelle  he  sarcastically  observed, 
“We  shall  be  mad  enough  to  take  it.” 

1 Historians,  who  have  considered  La  Ro- 
chelle merely  as  the  strong  hold  of  the  Re- 
formed, and  beheld  in  its  terrific  siege  only  a 
spectacle  of  sectarian  fanaticism,  have  fallen 
•into  a great  error.  So  easy  is  it  to  mistake 
that  spirit  of  political  independence,  whose 
devotion  is  fervid  as  that  of  religion,  and 
which  can  boast  of  martyrs  not  less  nume- 
rous. In  the  afflicting  history  of  La  Ro- 
chelle, through  all  its  unparalleled  sufferings, 
the  Protestants  have  only  viewed  an  immola- 


tion to  the  Moloch  of  Catholicism.  Even  a 
great  philosopher,  in  an  unguarded  moment, 
once  adopted  the  popular  appearance  of  this 
memorable  scene.  It  is  a curious  fact,  that 
Hume,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  history,  in 
alluding  to  the  horrors  of  the  siege  of  La  Ro- 
chelle, closed  with  this  observation  : “ Such 
mighty  influence  had  the  religious  spirit  over 
that  sect,  and  so  much  did  it  over-balance  in 
their  breasts  every  motive  of  self-preserva- 
tion, of  duty  to  their  friends,  and  of  regard 
to  their  native  country.”  This  reflection  was 
erased  in  a subsequent  edition.  It  is  probable 
that,  on  maturer  study,  Hume  discovered  the 
secret  connection  between  the  higher  political 
parties  in  France  and  the  French  Protestants ; 
that  the  cause  of  civil  freedom  was  entangled 
with  the  cause  of  the  “ new  religion that 
if  they  suppressed  “every  motive  of  self- 
preservation,”  it  was  because  they  well  knew 
that,  after  four  civil  wars  and  continual  re- 
volts, there  were  no  longer  any  terms  for  the 
citizens  of  La  Rochelle  ; and  that  so  far  from 
violating  their  “duty  to  their  friends,  and 
their  regard  to  their  native  country,”  they 
perished  by  the  inspiration  of  their  patriot- 
ism and  tin  ir  honour.  Perhaps,  too,  Hume 
might  have  discovered  the  fact,  that  in  the 
eventful  siege  of  La  Rochelle,  all  those  who 
would  have  sacrificed  their  lives  for  its  pre- 
servation were  not  contained  within  its  walls, 
for  many  such  might  have  been  found  in  tho 
ranks  of  that  very  army  which  came  to  anni- 
hilate it.  These  were  not  sectaries;  they 
held  not  the  same  religious  creed  ; but  in  tho 
fate  of  La  Rochelle  they  contemplated  tho 
fall  of  political  freedom  in  France. 

A secret  correspondence  with  the  citizens 
of  La  Rochelle  had  been  opened  with  England. 
Already  Soubise  had  assumed  the  novel  style 
of  “ Admiral  of  the  Churches,”  on  the  coast 
of  Saintonge,  Aunis,  Poitou,  and  Bretagne. 
Soubise,  accompanied  by  Sainl-BIancard,  the 
confidential  friend  of  his  brother,  had  passed 
over  into  England,  as  deputies  or  agents  for 
the  Rochellers,  and  though  they  were  not  yet 
publicly  received  at  our  Court,  the  repeated 
complaints  of  the  French  ambassadors  prove 
that  the  secret  intercourse  must  have  been 
uninterruped. 

Vast  plans  of  ambition  were  opened  in  the 
bold  sketches  of  these  French  princes,  not 
ill-adapted  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  a young 
monarch  and  a young  minister.  One  of  the 
reveries  of  the  Duke  of  Rohan  was  to  form 
federative  republics  in  France;  to  create  in- 
dependent Protestant  States  between  the 
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Loire  and  the  Garonne.  The  English  were  to 
invade  France  at  thrao  different  points.  They 
Found  that  a single  one  proved  fatal.  Mr. 
Montague  was  negotiating  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Duke 
of  Itohon.  Richelieu  suffered  the  youthful 
statesman  to  mature  his  negotiations,  till  the 
Cardinal  contrived  to  lodge  him  in  the  'Bas- 
tille. When  his  Eminence  had  digested  at 
leisure  all  these  ingenious  schemes,  which 
•let  him  into  the  secret  designs  of  the  enemies 
.of  France,  he  had  obtained  all  the  good  he 
could  by  the  imprisonment  of  the  young  di- 
plomatist, and  raised  no  objection,  on  the  in- 
tercession of  our  Henrietta,  to  restore  the 
.baffled  envoy  for  some  happier  mission.  Sou- 
■bise  charmed  the  imagination  of  the  English 
minister,  with  the  prospective  view  of  the 
fleet  and  army  of  England  appearing  before 
La  Rochelle, — Rochelle  herself  opening  her 
gales,  Rohan  raising  his  standard,  and  a hun- 
dred thousand  Huguenots  flying. to  arms,  to 
greet  the  deliverer  of  the  Protestants  in  the 
•person  of  Buckingham.  Such  are  the  visions 
•by  which  clandestine  suppliants  enchant  our 
ministers,  when  our  ministers  arc  sanguiue 
and  determined 

The  expedition  to  Cadiz,  though  it  had 
performed  no  exploit,  was,thowever,  in  some 
respect  beneficial,  as  Buckingham  told  the 
.Parliament;  for  this  demonstration  of  our 
national  energy  had  not  only  struck  a terror 
into  Spain,  und,  by  intercepting  her  trade, 
had  prevented  supplies  being  sent  to  hor 
army  in  Flanders,  but  employed  her  in  forti- 
fying her  coast.  It  had,  however,  ■consider- 
ably alarmed  Richelieu,  and  that  great  minis- 
ter, with  his  statesman-like  sagacity,  fore- 
saw the  danger  of  itsdirection  against  France, 
and  we  are  positively  assured  that  he  prog- 
nosticated that  one  day  mtr  fletH  would  be 
seen  before  La  Rochelle. (1)  This  is  not  im- 
probable, The  reverie  of  his  ambitious-youth 
was  still  hovering  in  his  brain,  and  the  mi- 
nister wanted  no  ovidence  of  the  secret  com- 
munications of  the  parties. 

Richelieu  anticipated  these  projects.  Con- 
scious of  the  miserable  stale  of  the  marine  of 
France,  an  inferior  genius  might  have  exhaled 
his  despair  in  some  solitary  Jeremiad,  but 
Richelieu,  once  resolved,  never  quitted  his 
object  till  it  became  his  own.  He  laboured 
day  and  night;  he  made  every  public  and 
even  private  sacrifice  to  encounter  a naval 
enemy.  Pe  hastened  an  alliance  with  Spain, 

(t)  Pere  Griffei,  Hisloire  <ie  France,  xiti, SJ7. 


whose  interests  were  adverse  to  those  of 
Franco,  and  whose  friendship  was  ’incom- 
patible with  his  remoter  designs,  that  he 
might  combine  with  her  fleet  to  attack  Ire- 
land and  England  ; but  be  soon  discovered 
that  the  Spaniards  were  not  in  earnest,  and 
were  not  loss  desirons  Ihun  the  English  to 
witness  the  success  of  the  French  Hugue- 
nots. (2)  Still  the  vigilant  minister  of  France 
preceded  his  enemy’s  movements.  Toiras, 
who  commanded  at  La  Rochelle, was  warned 
for  .preparation,  and  the  Isle  of  lthe  had 
been  for  some  time  strengthened  in  its  forti- 
fications. 

Buckingham,  who  had  now  felt  the  capri- 
ciotisness  of  popularity,  imagined  that  .it 
might  be  as  easily  regained  as  it  had  been 
easily  lost.  A chivalric  adventure  would 
restore  to  him  that  favour  which,  at  this  mo- 
ment, might  have  been  denied  to  al!  the  wis- 
dom, all  the  policy,  and  all  the  arts  of  an  ex- 
perienced statesman.  Unquestionably  his 
imagination  had  been  kindled  by  the  flatteries 
and  by  the  promises  of  Soubiso  and  Saint- 
Blancard  ; and  in  the  eagerness  of  his  hopes 
he  declared,  that  “ before  midsummer  he 
should  bo  more  honoured  und  beloved  of  the 
Commons  than  ever  was  the  Earl  of  Essex,  ”(3) 
the  romantic  hero  and  favourite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  such  cradled  fancies  ho  rock- 
ed his  own  and  his  master's  imagination. 

A fleet  and  an  army,  sufficiently  formidable 
to  assure  the  Rochellers  of  their  security, 
were  now  collected,  and  the  Lord  Duke,  anti- 
cipating a 'conquest  by  their  open  reception, 
wont  to  war  asif  he  had  been  hastening  to  a 
tournament.  “Buokingham,”saysDeBrienna, 
“appeared  in  this  expedition  with  the  equi- 
page of  an  amorous  knight,  rather  than  the 
equipage  of  a general.”  Splendour,  how- 
ever, not  effeminacy,  characterised  the  ro- 
mantic warrior;  for  he  afterwards  honour- 
ably vouched  his  words  by  his  deeds. 

The  preparations  for  his  departure  attract- 
ed the  public  eye.  Even  his  provisions,  his 
stalls  for  oxen,  and  his  coops  for  poultry, 
and  the  beautiful  horses,  richly  caparisoned, 
presented  by  his  friends,  seamed  “as  strange 
and  exceeding,”  as  the  magnificent  train  of 
his  trumpeters,  and  the  bands  of  his  musi- 
cians, in  yachts  lined  with  crimson  velvet, 
playing  their  melodies  to  the  rough  waves. 
They  saw  even  his  coach  and  litter  shipped, 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  he  had  taken.his 

(9)  Pin;  Grlffet,  Hiatoire  de  Prance,  xiii.,  S55. 
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jewels.  Our  Lord  High  Admiral  and  General 
had  made  himself  ready  lo  attend  either  a 
had  or  a siege,  whichever  the  Koohellers 
might  prefer.  It  was  an  armament  not  solely 
devoted  to  the  Graces ; for  there  were  armo- 
ries and  arms,  and  the  most  able  military  and 
naval  officers  were  selected  for  the  occasion. 
The  destination  of  the  fleet  and  troops  was 
not  known,  but  Soubise  had  been  seen  in  the 
King’s  coach. 

This  expedition  at  length  appeared  before 
Rochelle;  but  Buckingham,  who  had  too  long 
listened  to  the  vague  hopesof  the  two  French- 
men, was  surprised  that  he  had  to  force  a 
landing,  that  troops  came  down  to  oppose 
him,  and  that  the  Rochellers  neither  advanced 
nor  communicated.  The  town,  in  fact,  was 
divided  between  two  opposed  parties  ; those 
who  indulged  the  hope  of  peace  with  their 
sovereign  hesitated  to  join  the  English,  lest 
they  should  irrecoverably  forfeit  his  favour; 
the  uncompromising  Calvinists,  who  pre- 
ferred death  lo  submission,  were  for  opening 
their  gales  lo  their  potent  ally.  Amidst  this 
conflict  of  irresolute  prudence  and  obstinate 
revolt,  the  aged  Duchess  of  Kohan,  iu  her 
ninetieth  year,  stole  to  oueof  the  gates,  and, 
having  collected  some  scattered  friends, 
pleaded  for  the  admission  of  her  son,  Soubise, 
and  his  companions.  Accompanied  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  Buckingham,  Sir  William  Beecher, 
these  chiefs  of  the  lluguenolsharangued  their 
own  party,  and  Saint-Blancard  was  dispatch- 
ed to  the  English  fleet  lo  assure  Buckingham 
that  the  town  would  shortly  declare  itself. 
Meanwhile  they  returned  their  thanks,  and 
left  their  new  ally  to  combat  alone. 

The  English  left  behind  them  the  Fort  of 
St.  Prie.  called  by  Kushworth 14  tho  meadow - 
castle,"  which  must  have  surrendered  on  the 
first  summons.  They  might  also  have  taken 
possession  of  the  fertile  Isle  of  Oleron  ; but, 
though  this  bad  been  agreed  on,  Buckingham 
changed  his  descent  for  the  rocky  Isle  of 
Rhe,  where  they  made  good  their  landing, 
after  a sharp  resistance,  gallantly  driving 
the  French  before  them  lo  their  strong  hold. 

Four  months  afterwards,  when  the  active 
enemy,  landing  from  the  French  coast,  pour- 
ed down  from  both  these  neglected  quar- 
ters, the  military  blunder  was  detected,  of 
having  passed  by  the  fort,  and  the  isle,  of 
which  possession  might  have  been  easily  ob- 
tained. 

The  Rochellers  remained  immovable,  and 
the  English  were  stopped  in  tho  Isle  of  Rhe  by 
the  formidable  citadel  of  St.  Marlin,  which 


had  been:  not  unprepared  to  receive  them. 
Entrenching  themselves,  they  satdown  before 
this  impregnable  citadel,  which  could  only; 
be  forced  to  surrender  by  a blockade  at  sea, 
and  a tedious  siege  at  land.  » 

Buckingham,  unwearied  in  his  ardent  du- 
ties, at  least  had  resolved  by  his  zeal  to  dis*- 
cover,  as  Charles  tho  First  said,  “ his  profi- 
ciency in  the  trade  which  be  so  happily 
began.”  He  failed  not  to  be  in  every  part  of- 
the  camp ; he  was  in  the  trenches,  he  inspect- 
ed the  batteries,  he  observed  where  the  shot 
lighted  on  tho  enemy,  and  was  present  in  the 
most  linniinentdangers,  unsparing  of  his  per- 
son more  than  bofitted  a Commander-in  Chief, 
llislifewasatteinptod  by  an  assassin,  afanatioaE 
Catholic,  whose  knife,  of  a peculiar  construc- 
tion, wasfound  slunginhis sleeve.  Itssingulur 
construction  attracted  notice,  and--  it  was  en- 
graved in  a published  narrative  at  London  ; 
but  tho  Lord-General  was  not  doomed  to  be- 
struck  by  this  F'rench  Felton.  The  intrepi- 
dity of  Buckingham  was  not  exceeded  by  any 
of  the  heroes  of  Plutarch.  It  was  said,  what 
one  is  unwilling  to  believe,  that  the  assassin 
was  instigated  by  Toiras,  but  the  conduct  of 
Buckingham  towards  that  Governor  seems  to- 
exculpate  tho  Frenchman  from  such  a viola- 
tion of  legitimate  warfare. 

With  Buckingham*  it  seemed  a war  of 
courtesy  and  magnificence.  When  Toiras 
sent  a trumpet  lo  request  a passport  to  con- 
vey some  wounded  officers  lo  the  coast,  Buck- 
ingham sent  them  his  grand  chaloupe,  or 
yacht,  furnished  with  every  elegant  conve- 
nience. and  lined-  with  trcs-belle  escwlatte 
rouge;  while  his  musicians,  with  all  the  va- 
rieties of  their  instruments,  solaced  and 
charmed  the  wounded  enemy  in  crossing  the 
arm  of  the  sea.  Toiras,  next  day,  expressed 
his  grateful  sense,  by  sending  back  five 
English  soldiers,  who  had  just  been  taken. 

In  a private  letter  of  the  times,  it  is  men- 
tioned, “That  my  Lord  Duke  being  offered  a 
thousand  pounds  for  one  of  the  dead  bodies 
(there  were  thirty  Marquises,  Earls,  and  Ba- 
rons, reported  lo  have  perished),  ho  nobly 
refused  the  money,  and  offered  his  own  wag- 
gons lo  carry  back  the  bodies,  taking  espe- 
cial care  of  those  who  are  hurt  amongst  his 
prisoners.”  Buckingham  addressed  a letter 
to  Toiras,  where  he  said,  “That  every  per- 
son of  merit  would  always  he  treated  by  him 
with  the  courtesy  which  is  their  due,  and  he 
hoped  that  hitherto  ho  had  shown  himself 
not  more  negligent  in  this  respect  than  the 
laws  of  war  allow;  but  if  affairs  should  cotn- 
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pel  him  to  adopt  other  modes  of  conduct,  he 
exhorted  Toiras  to  consider  his  own  ne- 
cessities, which  indeed  he  had  endured  with 
heroic  patience.  If  his  courage  still  led 
him  to  form  vain  hopes  of  relief,  it  might 
prejudice  his  safety,  which  would  be  avoided 
by  accepting  the  most  honourable  condi- 
tions.” • 

• Toiras  was  not  deficient  in  the  same  style 
— 44  The  courtesies  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham are  known  to  all  the  world,  and  as  they 
are  bestowed  with  judgment  they  can  only 
be  truly  valued  by  those  who  merit  them.  I 
know  of  no  greater  merit  in  a man  than  to 
devote  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  King. 
Many  brave  men  here  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  they  would  be  ill-satisfied  with 
themselves  if  they  could  not  overcome  any 
difficulties  whatever.  I should  be  unworthy 
of  your  favour,  were  l to  omit  a single  point 
of  my  duties.  It  is  yourself,  Sir,  who  will 
contribute  my  glory,  whatever  may  be  the 
issue.” 

These  letters  were  afterwards  followed  by 
an  intercourse  of  civilities.  Even  in  little 
matters  the  same  attentions  delighted.  Toi- 
ras once  inquiring,  “ Whether  they  had  saved 
any  melons  in  the  island  ?”  was  the  next  day 
presented,  in  the  Duke’s  name,  with  a dozen. 
The  bearer  received  twenty  golden  crowns, 
and  Toiras  dispatching  six  bottles  of  orange- 
flower  water,  and  a dozen  jars  of  cypress 
powder,  the  Duke  presented  the  bearer  with 
twenty  jacobuses.  After  a sharp  action, 
when  Toiras  sent  one  of  his  pages,  with  a 
trumpet,  to  request  leave  to  bury  some  per- 
sons of  distinction,  the  Duke  received  the 
messenger  with  terms  of  condolence. 

. But  amidst  this  profusion  of  mutual  civili- 
ties, perhaps  more  crafty  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  neither  party  was  less  intent  on 
fighting.  At  London,  however,  this  inter- 
course of  civilities  and  messengers,  it  was  re- 
ported, gave  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  tbe  works  and  the  army.  Many  in- 
auspicious rumours  were  bruited  among  the 
people, 44  and  some  of  higher  rank  gave  out 
that  nothing  could  go  well  at  the  Isle  of  Bhe ; 
that  there  must  be  a Parliament,  some  must 
be  sacrificed,  and  Bishop  Laud  was  as  like 
;as  any.”  Laud,  who  was  easily  alarmed, 
repeated  these  rumours  to  Chailcs,  who 
desired,  that  *4  ho  would  not  trouble  him- 
self with  reports,  till  Laud  saw  him  forsake 
his  friends.”  Thus  early  was  threaten- 
ed the  sacrifice  of  Laud ; but  the  connecting 
his  name  with  a military  expedition  is  an 


evidence  from  what  party  it  proceeded.  A 
French  song  at  Paris  bore  for  its  burden,  that 
if  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  could  not  take  the 
citadel  at  Bhe,  he  would  succeed  in  taking  the 
Tower  of  London. 

Buckingham  and  Toiras,  in  truth,  were 
both  looking  for  reinforcements ; Bucking- 
ham had  been  disappointed  in  his  reception 
by  the  Rochellers,  and  his  inactivity  may  be 
fairly  attributed  to  his  difficult  position.  He 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  Earl  of  Holland, 
who,  when  he  was  ready  at  Plymouth  to  em- 
bark, found  that  the  ships  were  provisioning 
at  Chatham.  When  the  provisions  were 
shipped,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could 
get  the  men  to  a rendezvous ; and  when  the 
fleet  was  ready  to  sail,  the  winds  proved 
contrary.  Charles,  in  a letter  to  Bucking- 
ham, laments  the  slowness  of  the  promised 
supplies.  44  Now  we  know  how  to  prevent 
those  faults  which  we,  without  some  expe- 
rience, could  hardly  foresee.”  A young  mon- 
arch, and  a nation  long  unaccustomed  to  mi- 
litary enterprise,  knew  little  of  the  cares,  the 
disappointments,  and  the  management  of  a 
large  expedition,  which  depend  so  much  on 
the  44  commissioners,”  as  Charles  denomi- 
nates them  ; who,  he  adds,  are  44  subject 
to  such  slow  proceedings.”  We  were  then 
but  in  the  infancy  of  war  and  glory,  and 
we  suffered  in  the  weakness  of  that  condi- 
tion. 

Toiras,  on  his  side,  was  reduced  to  misery. 
His  provisions  had  alarmingly  diminished, 
and  he  could  hold  no  communication  with  the 
French  army  on  the  coast.  In  despair,  how 
to  convey  a dispatch  to  the  camp,  three  sol- 
diers offered  their  lives  to  be  the  bearers,  by 
swimming  through  the  English  fleet,  and  far 
across  the  ocean  to  the  distant  land.  The 
dispatch,  in  cypher,  thickly  coated  with  wax 
and  inclosed  in  a tin-case,  was  fastened  to 
the  necks  of  these  patriotic  Leanders.  One 
soldier  sunk,  another  exhausted  was  shot  by 
the  English,  the  third,  discovered  at  a dis- 
tance, was  pursued  by  an  English  cutter.  To 
escape  from  them  he  dexterously  floated  and 
dipped  in  two  opposite  curients;  occasion- 
ally raising  his  head  from  beneath  the  waters 
to  respire,  he  would  again  bury  himself  in 
the  ocean.  The  English  perceiving  an  object 
which  was  continually  disappearing,  imagin- 
ed it  to  be  a fish,  and  gave  up  the  idle  chase. 
A storm  arose,  and,  os  he  could  no  longer 
swim,  the  messenger  in  despair  cast  himself 
upon  the  waves,  till  the  waves  at  length  threw 
him  on  the  shore.  There  he  lay  exhausted; 
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he  was  found  crawling  on  his  hands  and  feet 
covered  with  blood,  which  he  declared  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  frequent  biles  of  fish, 
which  had  pursued  him  during  half  a league 
in  this  remarkable  passage.(l) 

1 shall  preserve  one  of  those  inexhaustible 
expedients,  by  which  the  universal  capacity 
of  the  Cardinal  enabled  him  to  overcome 
difficulties  in  matters  which  did  not  seem  to 
come  under  his  cognizance. 

The  victualling  of  the  citadel  of  St.  Marlin, 
which  was  blockaded  on  the  sea-side,  became 
every  hour  more  urgent.  It  was  deemed  im- 
possible to  convey  supplies  in  the  face  of  a 
fleet  of  a hundred  sail.  At  this  moment 
Richelieu  recollecting  a chance  conversation 
in  which  he  had  heard  of  certain  skiffs  which 
the  peasants  of  Bayonne  and  Juan  de  Luz,  in 
carrying  their  provisions  to  market,  dexter- 
ously run  through  the  narrowest  channels, 
using  at  once  oan  and  taih,  he  instantly 
ordered  from  Spain  some  of  these  light  pin- 
naces, which  floated  like  cork. 

One  night  the  sea-watch  struck  up  an 
alarm;  alight  and  shadowy  fleet  was  sud- 
denly seen  gliding  among  the  thickest  of  our 
ships,  Buckingham  himself  started  out  to 
sea,  and  commanded  it  to  be  set  on  fire.  He 
was  ill  supported.  Their  admiral  was  taken, 
but  a great  part  got  into  the  citadel;  the 
others,  dispersed,  returned  to  Oleron.  The 
pmvisions  which  these  skiffs  conveyed, 
though  but  small,  diffused  joy  and  confidence 
through  the  famished  garrison,  who  in  the 
morning  held  out  in  triumph,  on  their  pike- 
heads,  the  mutton  and  turkeys.  Their  pro- 
visions would  not  have  lasted  two  days, — 
they  were  now  safe  fora  month.  On  this  in- 
cident, perhaps,  the  fate  of  this  expedition 
turned.  Our  soldiers  and  seamen  were 
weary,  wasted,  and  discontented.  The  vin- 
tage is  an  auxiliary  to  an  invaded  country; 
half  the  army  were  nearly  perishing  by  their 
immoderate  eating  of  grapes ; they  expected 
to  return  home  in  a few  days,  and  now  tho 
fresh  supply  which  they  had  witnessed  an- 
nounced that  the  siege  would  still  be  long.  A 

(I)  This  great  swimmer,  who  swam  for  tiis  coun- 
try’s good,  became  the  theme  of  poets,  and  receiv- 
ed a pension  secured  by  the  Salt-tax  of  the  province 
where  he  landed.  Mercure,  xiii.,  857 

(t)  Tiie  character  of  Saint-Blancard  indicates  the 
temper  of  the  parly  of  the  resolute  Rochellers,  from 
the  mayor  to  the  humblest  inhabitant,  after  they 
had  declared  themselves.  That  conflict  terminated 
with  one  of  the  most  dreadful  sieges  of  famine  and 
death  recorded  by  hislory. 

The  Duke  of  Rohan,  in  his  Memoirs,  in  lamenting 
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sudden  and  greatchange  was  observed  among 
the  English;  their  confidence  sunk  into  de- 
spair, they  no  longer  thought  on  victory,  but 
on  retreat.  “ It  could  not  be  fear,  but  it  was 
very  like  it,”  observed  a letter-writer  from 
our  camp.  The  uxorious  talked  of  their 
wives,  and  those  who  were  tired  of  their  salt 
meats,  of  the  Christmas  beef  they  should  eat 
by  their  firesides;  all  dreaded  the  hard  duties 
of  a winter  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  invulner- 
able as  the  stony  ground  they  were  daily 
treading.  Buckingham  was  often  assailed  in 
plain  language,  both  by  officers  and  men. 
Four  months  were  elapsing;  the  reinforce- 
ments were  still  delayed.  Soubise’s  parly, 
though  they  had  raised  their  standard  at  Ro- 
chelle, rather  required  protection  than  afford- 
ed aid.  It  was  evident  that  preparations  were 
making  to  embark.  Batteries  were  disman- 
tled, cannon  were  shipped.  At  this  moment 
dispalches  from  the  Kart  of  Holland  announced 
that  he  was  on  iho  point  of  setting  sail ; and 
Soubise,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  La 
Rochelle,  on  their  knees  were  imploring  that 
the  Duke  would  no  tabandon  them,  promising 
every  sort  of  aid,  far  beyond  their  ability  to 
perform.  At  this  moment  Buckingham  was 
irresolute,  and  scarcely  knew  what  to  decide 
on.  He  had  already  lost  some  of  his  best  of- 
ficers. particularly  Sir  John  Burroughs,  and 
Saint-Blancard,  a leader  of  great  spirit  and 
ability,  far  superior  to  Soubise, (2)  and  he  had 
now  resolved  to  retire.  The  French  had  been 
for  several  days  past  landing  detachments  at 
the  fort  of  St.  Prie.  The  adventurer  Soubise 
and  his  small  body  of  partisans,  in  despair, 
urged  that  a general  assault  should  be  made 
on  the  strong  fort  of  St.  Martin.  It  was  to 
satisfy  the  Rochellers,  and  to  evince  how 
earnestly  England  had  fathered  their  cause, 
that  Buckingham  consented  to  this  desperate 
movement;  he  was  not  sanguine  of  the  re- 
sult,— for  just  before  it  took  place,  a passport 
being  requested  for  three  wounded  officers, 
he  declared  that  “ the  sick  and  the  healthy 
would  soon  have  a free  passage,  having  re- 
solved to  quit  the  island.”  The  English  were 

the  death  of  this  young  man,  his  confldenlia!  friend, 
describes  him  as  one  equally  remarkable  for  his 
piety,  his  courage,  and  Ihe  solid  qualities  of  it  is 
mind.  Fibre  GrifTel,  who,  though  a Jesuit,  has 
writlen  history  wilh  impartiality,  tells  us,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  most  determined  Calvinists  in  the 
whole  kingdom He  has  sold  his  estates  to  live  in 
a foreign  country,  that,  as  he  said,  he  might  have 
nothing  more  to  to  c in  France,  and  only  return  to 
make  war  as  often  as  he  could, to  live  at  the  expense 
of  the  King. 
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seen  in  motion.  Toiras  armed  himself  with 
his  cuirass  at  the  break  of  day,  which  was 
not  his  usual  custom,  and  it  announced  to 
the  garrison  what  ho  expected.  The  English 
bravely  mounted  the  walls,  but  were  so 
warmly  received  that  they  made  but  one  step 
from  the  top  of  their  scaling-ladders  to  the 
bottom,  as  the  Mercure  reports.  Another 
point  of  attack  at  a bastion  was  not  more 
fortunate.  After  a combat  of  full  two  hours, 
the  English  were  beaten  off,  with  the  loss  of 
several  hundred  men  in  that  assault.  On  the 
succeeding  day  Buckingham  sent  a message 
to  Toiras.  to  bid  him  a farewell,  and  to  as- 
sure him  that  he  was  hastening  to  embark, 
that  Toiras,  whose  valour  and  patience  he 
admired,  might  have  the  entire  honour  of  his 
retreat  unshared  by  othors. 

It  is  positively  asserted,  that  Buckingham 
designed  to  have  shipped  his  troops  that  day, 
when  his  evil  genius  in  Soubise  again  implor- 
ed only  for  the  suspension  of  a single  day, 
that  they  might  remove  in  security  all  the 
corn  in  the  island  of  La  Rochelle. 

This  was  on  a Sunday,  and  it  was  in  the 
night  of  this  very  day  that  Marshal  Schomberg 
advanced  with  six  thousand  infantry  and 
some  cavalry,  and  early  in  the  morning  of 
Monday  suddenly  appeared  in  view  of  the 
citadel.  Toiras  hastened  to  the  French 
army,  and  a council  of  war  was  immediately 
held  whether  they  should  allow  the  English 
to  re-embark  without  attacking  them  ? There 
are  always  two  opinions  respecting  the  attack 
of  a retreating  enemy.  Toiras,  now  the  ac- 
tive general,  and  no  longer  the  courteous 
correspondent,  decided  for  immediate  com- 
bat ; the  honour  of  France  required  that  the 
JJnglish  should  be  chased  from  their  shores. 
On  the  other  side,  Marillac,  Marechal-de- 
'Camp,  was  averse  to  risk  the  flower  of  the 
King’s  army ; were  the  English  reduced  to 
despair,  they  might  become  formidable.  He 
reminded  them  of  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  and 
offered  a more  recent  instance,  when  at  the 
siege  of  Amiens  the  late  King  (Henry  IV.)  was 
satisfied  to  retake,  the  city,  but  suffered 
the  Spaniards  to  depart,  without  risking  an 
unnecessary  battle,  though  certain  of  victory ; 
and  according  to  the  proverb,  the  Mar^chal- 
de-oamp  cautiously  reminded  them,  “ to  a re- 
tiring enemy  we  should  offer  a golden 
bridge.”  Thore  were  others  who  were  for 
suffering  the  English  to  retreat  without  pur- 
suit, but  the  French  officers  were  in  general 
inflamed  with  military  ardour.  They  ridi- 
culed the  timid  prudence  of  the  Marechal-de- 


camp,  and  from  that  hour  Marillac  was  nick- 
named “ the  golden  bridge.” 

The  English  were  retiring,  slowly  march- 
ing in  good  order.  They  had  first  to  cross  a 
wide  plain  of  more  than  half  a league.  It  was 
here  that  the  French  came  down  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  Buckingham  drew  up  in 
line,  several  times  offering  battle.  It  was 
refused  by  the  enemy.  They  were  more  cer- 
tain of  their  prey  by  its  pursuit.  The  retreat 
was  covered  by  the  cavalry.  To  reach  the 
ships  the  English  had  to  pass  over  a narrow 
causeway  among  the  marshes  and  salt-pits, 
thence  to  cross  a wooden  bridge  which  Buck- 
ingham had  erected  for  that  purpose,  to  col- 
lect together  on  a small  island.  Part  of  the 
army  had  passed  over  the  bridge,  but  on  the 
causeway  the  destruction  began.  Charged 
furiously  by  tho  French,  the  cavalry  disor- 
dered the  infantry.  Our  own  horse  rode  over 
our  own  men,  and  no  man  could  find  his  offi- 
cer. The  van  was  unconscious  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  rear ; no  one  seemed  to  know 
what  had  happened,  or  what  ho  was  to  do. 
In  the  rush  and  flight  of  that  deroute,  less  fell 
by  the  sword  than  were  buried  in  the  marshes 
and  drowned  in  the  river.  We  lost  our  men 
and  our  standards,  but  hardly  our  honour. 
Buckingham,  sword  in  hand,  attempted  in 
vain  to  rally  his  scattered  troops  ; the  enemy 
was  content  to  see  us  perish.  They  could  not, 
however,  force  a passage  over  the  wooden 
bridge,  where,  though  the  English  had  ne- 
glected to  erect  some  defensive  works,  they 
faced  about,  and  maintained  that  post  by 
their  firmness  and  courage  till  the  remains 
of  the  army  had  re-embarked.  The  last  per- 
son seen  on  the  beach  was  the  unhappy  Ge- 
neral. He  departed,  but  not  without  a pro- 
mise to  the  Rochellers,  that  ho  would  again 
come  to  their  relief.  So  firm  at  least  was  his 
:dauntless  spirit,  and  we  know  that  the  pro- 
mise was  a solemn  pledge. 

This,  like  all  similar  expeditions,  was  op- 
positely discussed  at  home.  Historians  have 
echoed  the  condemnation  of  Buckingham  for 
the  faults  committed  at  the  Isle  of  Rhe ; and, 
had  the  Duke  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  his- 
torians who  write  after  the  fatal  results,  he 
might  have  agreed  with  their  opinions,  he 
might  havo  heard  of  certain  mailers  which 
perhaps  had  never  reached  him,  and  he  pos- 
sibly might  have  informed  the  historians  of 
others  which  they  knew  nothing  about.  , 

What,  however,  has  not  been  noticed, 
even  by  the  later  writers  of  history,  is  an 
admirably  written  dispatch  from  Buckingham 
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mJuly  to  Lord  Conway,  by  which  we  learn 
shat  he  foresaw  the  possible  dangers  which 
afterwards  were  so  fatally  realised.  Alluding 
te  the  fleet,  he  says,  “ All  our  shipping  is  so 
dispersed  round  about  iho  bland,  that  unless 
some  fatality  happens,  which  cannot  yet  be 
foreseen,  no  considerable  forco  can  come  to 
them.”  The  unforeseen  fatality  happened  1 
He  was  aware  of  the  possible  result  of  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu's  preparations  of  “ the  shipping 
preparing  at  various  piaoos,  which,  once 
joined,  would  make  such  a strength,  as  if 
they  did  not  endanger  us  by  sea,  yet  would 
they  so  divert  ourforc6s,  now  scattered  about 
the  island,  as  we  must  of  necessity  gather 
our  fleet  into  one  body,  and  so  leave  the 
other  places  naked  for  the  enemy  to  come  in 
with  succours,  which  he  would  not  fail  to 
hare  in  readiness  Input  over  on  sueh  an 
occasion.”  In  this  observation,  Buckingham 
discovers  the  prescience  of  a military  mind, 
(or  thus  it  was  that  the  affair  terminated. 
His  description  of  the  sort  of  soldiers  he  had 
to  encounter,  and  their  commander,  is  an 
evidence  of  his  diligent  information  and  lively 
judgment.  “They are  strong  in  number, 
both  of  horse  and  foot,  their  horse  consisting 
most  of  gentlemen— and  their  foot,  of  the 
regiment  of  Champagne,  which  in-this  king- 
dom is  called  the  ‘ Invincible.’  ” He  hits  off 
at  a single  stroke,  “ The  governor  (Toiro>.) 
who  had  made  the  preservation  of  the  citadel 
the  scale  of  his  honour  and  fortune,  out  of 
which,  having  the  Queen-Mother  and  Cardi- 
nal for  enemies,  he  will  llnd  no  safely ; so 
that,  before  he  will  yield  up  the  place,  ho 
will  make  it  his  death-bed—  and  if  ho  cannot 
lire,  surely  he  will  die  for  it.”  Such  is  the 
dispatch,  which  none  bill  Buckingham  could 
have  written  ; and,  when  wo  compare  this 
letter,  dated  “ from  the  camp  in  July,”  with 
Hie  catastrophe  of  iho  expedition  in  Novem- 
ber. it  will  prove  that  Iho  real  Buckingham 
is  a very  different  individual  from  the  ficti- 
tious Buckingham  in  our  history,  that  rash 
and  hare-brained  creation,  of  whom  Hume 
says,  an  1 others  will  repeal,  “ all  his  military 
operations  showed  equal  incapacity  and  inex- 
perience.” The  writer  of  this  energetic  letter 

(f ) Tlie  carious  inquirer  may  consult  Hits  letter  in 
laird  Hardwicke's  Co  lection.  Vol.  it. 

(i)  Sloane  MSS.  a t hi  . 

(3)  Hart.  MSS.  383.  Letter  *3S. 

(1)  Observe  how  unfortunate  he  roe.  are  con- 
demned by  their  taler  historians,  Huine  has  said  of 
Buekinghoni,  assuming  all  dial  he  found  in  Rush- 
werlti  to  contain  “all  the  'ruth,  and  nothing  but  lire 
bulb,”  that  "having  landed  his  men,  though  with 


could  never  be  condemned  for  “ incapacity,” 
and  Buckingham  never  displayed  more  so* 
date  thought  than  in  this  enterprise.  (1) 

The  Duke  in  his  defence  asserted,  lhat  he 
had  always  consulted  his  council  of  war,  and 
that  he  had  been  ill-supported  on  various  ocv 
casions.  Some  officers  on  their  return  from 
this  expedition',  which,  after  all,  was  only 
disastrous  in  the  fatal  march  to  the  ships, 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  council  of  war.  The 
veteran  officer  of  the  highest  reputation  was 
Sir  John  Burronghs,  who  was  unfortunately 
shot  in  reconnoitring  tha  enomy.  Gerbier 
assures  iis  that'  this  officer  was  in  the  closest 
confidence  of  Buckingham  ; but  he  also  tells 
us  that  “ the  Duke  would  have  taken  the  forf, 
making  use  of  their  present  fear,  and  the  heat 
of  his  own  men,  if  Colonel  Burroughs,  having 
(he  reputation  of  the  elder  and  more  expe- 
rienced soldier,  had  not  crossed  his  more 
wise  and  gallant  resolution.”  (2) 

It  sometimes  happens,— ns  after  the  battle 
of  Vimeira,  where  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
might  have  closed  irothe  capture  of  Lisbon, 
and  not  in'  the  nullifying  Convention  of  Cin- 
Ira,— that  old  officers  net  more  prudently 
than  happily,  and  the  fortunate  audacity  of 
Buckingham  might  have  been  more  wise  at 
the  moment  ibau  the  caution  of  the  veteran. 
In  the  game  of  war  is  thereto  be  no  venture? 
On  the  other  hand,  I llnd  another  witness  of 
a very  opposite  character  to  Gerbier.  The 
patriot,  Dr.  Turner,  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
alluding  to  the  death  of  Sir  John  Burroughs, 
said  : “ The  man  for  whom  I wear  this  black 
riband  counselled  the  Duke,  at  his  very  first 
sight  of  the  fort,  that  he  should  never  put 
spado  into  the  ground,  but  embark,  and  un- 
dertake some  other  design.”  (3)  This  con- 
firms Gerbier’s  account,  that  Sir  John  Bur- 
roughs “crossed"  the  Duke’s  resolution.  I 
can  give  no  opinion  on  the  other  part,  whe- 
ther it  were  “ more  wise  and  gallant.” 

If  Buckingham  had  possessed  iho  skill  of 
the  great  Duke  of  our  days,  as-well  as  the  in- 
trepidity, which  ho  certainly  did  possess,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  censure  the  veteran 
adviser.  War,  like  Love,  has  its'  moments 
for  capture,  which  may  never  return.  (♦)' 

some  lo's,  lie  followed  hoi  the  blow,  hut  allowed  Toi- 
ros,  the  French  governor,  live  days’  respite.1'  The 
reader  now  learns,  for  the  first  lime,  by  Gprbier, 
that  the  Duke  would  have  ••  followed  ilic  blow;" 
andrram  Dr.  Turner,  lhat  I lie  veteran  officer,  whose 
opinion  wav  the  oracle,  entertained  a very  Opposite 
notion  of  “following  the  blow”  than  Sir  Balthasar 
Gerbier  and  our  Philosopher,  who  was  melodising 
Ids  pages  on  a sofa.  Smollett  echoed  the  opinion 
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Soubiso  does  not  appear  to  have  afforded 
Buckingham  any  other  advice  than  the  most 
fatal  one  which  could  have  been  adopted, 
and,  in  truth,  Soubise  was  an  unworthy  bro- 
ther of  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Rohan,  lib 
was  an  adventurer,  who,  having  possessed 
himself  one  night,  by  a surprise  orstratagom, 
of  a French  man-of-war  and  some  smaller 
craft,  set  himself  upas  “Admiral  of  the 
Churches,”  and  roamed  the  seas  as  a corsair. 
That  he  was  deficient  in  physical  courage, — 
at  any  rale  one  of  the  great  essentials  of  mi- 
litary character,— appears  from  various  facts. 
He  was  sick  in  the  assault,  and  sane  in  the 
retreat.  So  far  from  distinguishing  himself 
in  action,  he  was  present  only  in  one,  where 
he  stood  aloof,  and  was  the  first  to  fly. 
Soubise’s  courage  was  the  jest  of  the  French 
Court.  On  his  flight  from  (he  action  alluded 
to,  it  was  observed,  that  if  he  continued  this 
mode  of  combat,  he  would  probably  be  the 
oldest  general  in  Europe.  When  Bucking- 
ham made  his  descent  on  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  tho 
filial  Soubise  sol  off  to  visit  his  mother  at  La 
Rochelle ; on  which  Monsieur  observed,  that 
he  acted  in  conformity  to  the  commandment, 
Honora  Pattern  el  Matrem,  so  doubtless  his 
days  would  be  prolonged  for  him. 

Thus,  while  it  was  the  evil  chance  of  Buck- 
ingham-to  listen  to  the  counsels  and  to  em- 
brace the  views  of  this  adventurer  and  parti- 
san, the ‘luckless  Admiral  and  General  was  to 
encounter  the  invincibility  of  Toiras,  the 
French  commander  ; while  it  may  be  said 
that  the  more  awful  genius  of  the  Cardinal 
met  Buckingham  at  (he  Isle  of  Rhe.  It  is  a 
fact  worthy  of  record,  that  such  were  thefore- 
sight  and  preventions  which  Richelieu  had 
taken  for  the  defence  of  La  Rochelle  and  its 
neighbouiing  islands,  that  the  discomfiture 
of  the  English  was  not  so  much  ascribed  to 
the  firm  and  intrepid  resistance  of  Toiras,  the 
commander,  as  to  the  sagacity  and  wisdom 
of  the  minister.  “ I do  not  deny,”  said  the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals  to  Toiras,  “that  you  have 
served  well  and  defended  your  island  ; but 
what  have  you  done  more  than  five  hundred 
gentlemen  in  France  would  have  done  in  your 
place?"  Toiras  bitterly  replied : “ It  would, 
indeed,  be  unfortunate  were  there  not  more 
than  five  hundred  men  who  knew  their  duly 
as  well  as  myself ; I have  done  it,  but  there 

of  Hume ; bill  when  history  is  to  be  composed  by 
ttie  stieet,  in  weekly  numbers,  the  animated  writer 
can  have  no  time  to  scrutinise  into  opinions  and 
statements.  The  first,  w hich  is  usually  the  popular 
one,  is  always  the  best  for  sixpence  t 


are  in  this  kingdom  also  more  than  five 
thousand  as  able  to  hold  the  seals  as  your- 
self.” The  Keeper  of  the  Seals  had  published 
an  account  of  the  siego  of  the  citadel  of  St. 
Martin,  in  which  he  had  highly  extolb  d the 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu  and  little  Le  Sieur  de 
Toiras.  “To  what  end,”  adds  the  sensible 
Pbre  Griffet,  “ would  all  the  cares  of  the  Car- 
dinal have  tended,  had  Toiras  been  less  obsti- 
nate in  hisdefence,  with  a courage,  a patience, 
and  a firmness  of  which  we  have  few  ex- 
amples?” In  history  this  is  not  a singular 
instance  of  men  of  the  cabinet  valuing  their 
own  services  above  those  which  they  possibly 
conceive  to  bo  less  intellectual. 

What  were  the  feelings  of  Charles  the  First 
on  this  trying  occasion— this  second  baffled 
expedition  1 Awakening  from  the  dreams  of 
Monsieur  Soubise  and  Saint-Blancard,  he  saw 
his  unhappy  friend,  who  he  well  knew  was 
devoting  his  life  to  secure  his  master’s  power 
and  his  nation’s  glory,  returning  with  obloquy 
to  encounter  fiercer  enemies  at  home  than 
those  who  had  chased  him  from  their  shores. 
With  Charles,  nothing  could  shake  the 
strength  of  his  tenderness,  and  the  fulness  of 
his  confidence.  His  agitated  spirit  could  only 
deeply  sympathise  with  the  misfortunes  of 
his  friend,  and  regret  that  he  had  not  light- 
ened Ihese  griefs  by  a nearer  participation  of 
them.  The  monarch  still  flatters  his  dis- 
comfited general  with  honour  and  reputation, 
and  still  leaves  to  him  the  brilliant  hope  of 
some  netv  design,  or  the  consolation  of  re- 
turning to  his  sovereign  in  the  enlireness  of 
his  affections. 

All  this  appears  by  a letter  which  Charles 
the  First  had  dispatched  to  Buckingham  dur- 
ing his  unccrlain  return,  at  a moment  when 
the  last  retreat  from  Ithe  had  been  resolved 
on,  but  had  not  yet  occurred.  That  letter, 
which  the  King  was  not  sure  would  reach  its 
destination,  canto  lo  Buckingham  on  his  first 
landing  in  England,  f have  transcribed  il 
from  the  original,  preserved  in  Ihe  great  trea- 
sury of  our  national  manuscripts.  It  is  an 
overflowing  effusion  of  friendship  from  the 
heart  of  a monarch.  Wefeel  the  hurried  and 
the  deep  emotions  in  every  sentence. 

Steknie,— I pray  God  that  this  letter  be  use- 
less, or  never  come  to  your  hands,  this  being 
only  to  meet  you  at  your  landing  in  England, 
in  case  you  should  come  from  Rhe,  without 
perfecting  your  work,  happily  begun,  bul,  I 
must  confess  with  grief,  ill  seconded.  A letter 
you  sent  to  Jack  Epslie  is  the  cause  of  this, 
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therein  ye  have  taught  me  prudence,  and 
how  to  seek  the  next  best  in  misfortunes. 
This  is,  therefore,  to  give  you  power,  in  case 
ye  should  imagine  that  ye  have  not  enough 
already,  to  put  in  execution  any  of  those  de- 
signs (I ) ye  mentioned  to  Jack  Epslie,  or 
any  other  that  yon  shall  like  of,  so  that  1 
leave  it  freely  to  your  will,  w hether  after  your 
landing  in  England  ye  will  set  forth  again  to 
some  design  before  you  come  hither  ; or  else 
that  ye  will  first  come  to  ask  my  advice  before 
ycunderlake  a new  work,  assuring  you  that, 
with  whalsomever  success  ye  shall  come  to 
me,  ye  shall  be  ever  welcome  ; one  of  my 
greatest  griefs  being  (hall  have  not  been  with 
you  in  this  time  of  suffering,  for  I know  we 
should  have  much  easod  each  other’s  griefs.  1 
cannot  slay  longer  on  this  subject  for  fear  of 
losing  myself  in  it.  To  conclude,  ye  cannot 
come  so  soon  as  ye  are  welcome,  and  un- 
feigncdly  in  my  mind  ye  have  gained  ns  much 
reputation  with  wise  and  honest  men  in  this 
action,  as  if  ye  had  petformed  all  your  de- 
sires. 1 have  no  more  to  say  this  time,  but 
to  conjure  thee,  for  my  sake,  to  have  a care 
of  your  health,  for  every  day  I find  new  rea- 
sons to  confirm  me  in  being  your  loving 
faithful  friend,  Cuables  R. (2) 

Whitehall,  6 Nov.  1697. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

Slate  of  Affairs  after  the  Failure  of  the  Expedition  to 
La  Rochelle. 

UicKiNfiHAM  was  recoived  by  his  royal  mas- 
ter wiih  all  tho  sympathy  of  a common  af- 
fliction—his  own  spirit  was  still  undismayed, 
and  still  intent  on  some  future  triumph.  But 
he  had  returned  to  witness  the  miseties  of 
hiscalamilous  retreat  in  the  griefs  of  domestic 
privacy.  There  were  few  families  who  had  not 
to  mourn  a father,  a husband,  or  a brother. 
Some  of  our  officers  appear  never  to  have 
overcome  their  utter  dejection  at  the  recol- 
lection of  the  scene  they  had  just  quitted. 
Sir  Henry  Sprey,  one  of  the  commanders, 
"hen  his  lady  .joyfully  embracing  him,  asked 
him  how  he  did?  answered,  “ Though  I am 
relumed  safe,  yet  my  heart  is  broken” — and 
telling  over  the  names  of  those  slain  in  his 
sight,  many  of  whom  had  determined  lo 
sacrifice  themselves,  lo  avoid  the  imputation 
of  cowardice,  with  which  they  had  been  re- 
proached by  ihe  Duke’s  parly,  men  far  supe- 

fl)  One  was  an  attack  on  Calais;  the  Duke  of 
Rohan  had  pointed  nut  several  others. 

(s;  liarleian  US.  6888  (30). 


rior  lo  himself,  he  modestly  added,  “ and  he 
cared  not  lo  outlive  the  memory.”  His  death, 
which  shortly  aflor  happened,  wasbelioved  lo 
have  been  hastened  by  grief. 

Tho  public  (alk  was  disturbed  by  daily 
rumours.  They  reproached  the  pride  of  the 
Lord  Duke,  that  seemed  as  if  he  had  scorned 
to  retreat ; and  ascribed  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster to  an  over-daring  delay  in  marching, 
that  the  English  might  not  seem  to  fiy ; 
otherwise  tho  army  mfight  have  been  out  of 
danger  before  Ihe  French  could  have  over- 
taken them,  and  mere  than  two  thousand 
brave  men  had  not  been  slaughtered  in  a 
short  passage.  The  clergy  were  prohibited 
alluding  to  the  dismal  expedition ; an  Oxford 
man,  who  preached  at  the  cross,  hod  his  ser- 
mon castrated  before  it  was  delivered.  The 
King’s  physician  was  committed,  for  contra- 
dicting the  Duke  on  the  number  lost,  and  a 
fady,  for  calling  the  Isleof  II  he  the  Isleof  Rue. 

The  spirit  of  the  people  had  been  at  first 
elated  by  the  promise  of  some  splendid  enter- 
prise, and  the  more  active  spirits  of  the 
times,  who  had  so  long  been  crying  out  upon 
the  dull  and  sleepy  time  of  peace,  and  had  so 
often  dinned  tho  ears  of  Janies  the  First,  how 
tho  country  was  dishonoured,  and  religion 
endangered,  while  the  Palatinate  was  lost, 
were  now  incurring  all  “ tho  pains  and  pe- 
nalties” of  war,  and  of  unsuccessful  war. 
Their  wits  and  their  murmurs  now’ ran  as 
fast  on  tho  other  side.  Since  tho  war,  all 
trading  was  dead,  their  wools  lie  on  their 
hands,  men  were  without  work,  and  our 
ships  were  rolling  in  our  ports,  to  be  sold 
as  cheap  as  fire-wood.  Besides,  if  the  wars 
continued,  more  forced  loans  must  supply 
the  Lord  Duke’s  prodigality,  which  was  the 
same  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  in  his  ban- 
quets or  his  campaigns 

The  King  was  now  involved  in  a more  in- 
tricate and  desperate  condition  ; tho  nation 
was  thrown  into  a state  of  agitation,  of  which 
the  page  of  our  popular  history  yields  but  a 
faint  impression.  The  spirit  of  insurrection 
was  stalking  forth.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
Loan  Recusants  had  alarmed  their  counties, 
and  a mutiny  of  the  soldiery  and  Ihe  mari- 
ners was  terrifying  tho  metropolis.  It  was 
an  unarmed  rebellion. 

An  army  and  a navy  had  relumed  unpaid 
and  sore  with  defeat.  In  the  country  the 
farmer  was  pillaged,  and  few  could  resort  to 
church,  lest  in  their  absence  iheir  houses 
should  be  rifled.  London  was  scoured  by 
seamen  and  soldiers,  roving  even  into  tho 
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palace  of  the  Sovereign.  Soldiers,  without 
pay,  form  a society  without  laws.  A band 
of  captains  rushed  into  the  Duke’s  apartment 
as  he  sat  at  dinner,  and  when  reminded  by 
the  Duke  of  a late  proclamation,  forbidding 
all  soldiers  coming  to  Court  in  troops  on  pain 
of  hanging,  they  answered  that  “ whole 
companies  were  ready  to  be  hanged  with 
them,  that  the  King  might  do  as  he  pioased 
with  their  lives,  for  that  their  reputation  was 
lost,  and  their  honour  forfeited  for  want  of 
their  salary  to  pay  their  debts."  When  a 
petition  was  once  presented,  and  it  was  in- 
quired who  was  the  composer  of  it,  a vast 
body  tremendously  shouted  “All,  alll”  A 
mob  of  seamen  met  at  Tower-hill,  and  set  a 
lad  on  a scalTold,  who  with  an  “Oyesl” 
proclaimed  that  “ King  Charles  had  promised 
their  pay,  or  the  Duke  had  been  on  the  scaf- 
fold himself.”  It  is  said  that  thirty  thousand 
pounds  would  have  quieted  these  disorganised 
bodies,  but  the  Exchequer  could  not  apply  so 
mean  a sum.  These,  at  least,  were  grievances 
more  apparent  to  the  Sovereign  than  those 
vague  ones  so  incessantly  reiterated  by  his 
querulous  Commons.  There  remained  only  a 
choice  of  difficulties  between  the  disorderand 
the  remedy.  At  the  moment  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  got  tip  wh  it  he  called  “ The  Council 
of  the  Sea,”  to  afford  the  sufferers  relief ; he 
was  punctual  at  the  first  meeting,  but  after- 
wards was  always  engaged  on  other  affairs; 
and  “ the  Council  of  the  Sea”  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  those  shadowy  expedients  which  only 
lasts  while  it  acts  on  the  imagination. 

A goneral  spirit  of  insurrection,  rather 
than  insurrection  itself,  had  suddenly  raised 
some  strange  appearances  throughout  the 
kingdom.  **  The  Kemonstrunce  ” of  the  late 
Parliament, unquestionably,  had  quickened  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  but  more  concealed 
causes  may  be  suspected  to  have  been  work- 
ing. Many  of  the  heads  of  the  Opposition 
were  busied  in  secret  confederacy,  a mode  of 
Conduct  which  was  afterwards  adopted  with 
great  success.  About  Ibis  time  I find  many 
mysterious  tales, — indications  of  secret  asso- 
ciations, and  other  evidence  of  the  intrigues 
and  the  machinations  of  the  popular  party, 
who  became  now  more  active  as  the  distresses 
of  the  Government  became  more  complicate 
and  desperate. 

We  may  conceive  itiG  disordered  state  of 
the  administration,  from  some  secret  histories 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  private  cor- 
respondence of  the  times.  When  (he  King 
was  urging  the  general  loan,  and  committing 


the  Loan  Recusants,  which  raised  such  a fer- 
ment in  the  country,  a rumour  ran  that  the 
King  was  to  be  visited  by  an  ambassadorfrom 
“ the  President  of  the  Society  of  the  Rosy 
Cross.”  Ho  was,  indeed,  an  heleroclite  am- 
bassador, for  be  is  described  “ as  a youth 
with  never  a hair  on  his  face,”  in  bet,  a 
child,  who  was  to  conceal  the  mysterious  per- 
sonage which  he  was  for  a moment  to  repre- 
sent. He  appointed  Sunday  afternoon  to 
come  to  Court,  attended  by  thirteen  coaches. 
If  the  King  accepted  his  advice,  he  was  to 
proffer  three  millions  to  fill  his  Majesty’s 
coffers,  but  his  secret  councils  were  to  unfold 
matters  of  moment  and  secrecy.  A letter 
in  Latin  was  delivered  to  “ David  Ramsey  of 
the  Clock,”  to  hand  over  to  the  King.  A 
copy  of  it  has  been  preserved  in  a letter  of 
the  times,  but  it  is  so  unintelligible,  that  it 
could  have  had  no  effect  on  Charles,  who, 
however,  declared  that  he  would  not  admit 
this  ambassador  to  an  audience,  and  that  if 
his  Majesty  could  tell  where  “the  President 
of  the  Rosy  Cross”  was  to  be  found,  unless 
he  made  good  his  offer,  he  should  be  hanged 
at  the  Court  Gates.  This  served  the  town 
and  country  for  talk,  till  the  appointed  Sun- 
day had  passed  over,  and  no  ambassador  was 
visible  I Some  considered  this  as  tho  plotting 
of  crazy  brains,  but  others  imagined  it  to  bo 
an  attempt  to  speak  with  the  King  in  private 
on  matters  respecting  the  Duke. 

Later,  when  the  King  had  consented  to  call 
tho  third  Parliament,  a sealod  letter  was 
thrown  under  the  door,  with  this  superscrip- 
tion : Cursed  be  Ike  man  that  finds  this  Infer 
and  delivers  it  not  to  Hie  House  of  Comment. 
The  Serjeant-at-Arms  handed  it  to  the 
Speaker,  who  would  not  open  it  till  the  House 
had  chosen  a committee  of  twelve  members 
to  inform  them  whether  it  was  fit  to  be  read. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  after  having  read  two  or 
three  lines,  stopped,  and,  according  to  my 
authority,  “ durst  read  no  further,  but  im- 
mediately sealing  it,  the  committee  thought 
fit  to  send  it  to  tho  King,  who,  they  say,  tin 
reading  it  through,  cast  it  into  the  fire  and 
sent  the  House  of  Commons  thanks  for  their 
wisdom  in  not  publishing  it,  and  for  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee  in  so  far  tendering 
his  honour,  as  not  to  road  it  out,  when  they 
once  perceived  that  it  touched  his  Ma- 
jesty .”(1) 

(4)  I deliver  this  Tact  as  I And  it  in  a private  let- 
ter; it  Is,  however,  noticed'  in  ll»e  journals  oT  Uie 
House  of  Commons,  23  Jimii,  4 Caroti  Regis  : uSir 
Edward  Coke  reportetb  that  they  And  that  enclosed 
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Others,  besides  the  freedom  of  speech  in 
lie  House,  which  they  justly  insisted  on,  in- 
troduced another  form,  of  “A  speecli  with- 
out doors,”  which  was  distributed  to  ihe 
Members.  We  are  glad  to  possess  it,  for  it 
exhibits  ihe  popular  grievances  with  tolerable 
impartiality— without  any  deficient  terror  of 
“him  who  hath  the  Prince’s  ear  open  to 
hearken  to  his  enchanting  longue.”  (I) 

Some  in  office  employed  proceedings  equal- 
ly extraordinary.  An  intercepted  letter, 
written  by  the  Archduchess  to  the  King  of 
Spain,. was  delivered  by  Sir  Henry  Marlin  at 
the  Council-board  on  New  Year’s  Day,  who 
bund  it  in  some  papers  refilling  lo  the  navy. 
The  Duke  immediately  said  he  would  lake  it 
to  the  King;  and,  accompanied  by  several 
lords,  went  into  his  Majesty's  closet.  The 
letter,  written  in  French,  advised  the  Spanish 
Court  to  ruakG  a sudden  war  with  Eugland 
lor  various  reasons.  First,  his  Majesty’s 
want  of  skill  lo  govern  of  himself;  secondly, 
the  weakness  of  his  council  in  not  daring  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  truth  ; want  of  money, 
disunion  of  the  subjects’  hearts  from  their 
Pfince,  etc.,  otp.  The  King  only  observed, 
that  the  writer  forgot  that  the  Archduchess 
writes  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  Spanish,  and 
sends  her  letters  overland. 

These  minute  facts  exhibit  an  extraordinary 
state  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  Government  which  had  made  ilself 
'liable  to  experience  this  disaffection,  and  to 
endure  this  contempt  and  these  public  re- 
proaches. At  such  a moment,  Buckingham, 
in  despair  at  the  popular  prejudices  “grow- 
ing with  th,eir  growth,”  was  busily  planning 
A fresh  expedition  to  relieve  the  Hochellers, 
who  were  hard  besieged  by  their  Sovereign. 

The  deputies  of  La  Hochulle,  with  Soubise, 
as  early  as  iu  January,  wore  urging  tho 
hastening  of  the  promised  expedition  for  the 
.relief  of  the  besieged.  Charles  could  not 
overcome  his  repugnance  to  try  a third  Par- 1 
lament ; he  still  hoped  to  provide  for  his 
Array  and  navy  by  levying  his  usual  conlri- 
butions.  They  were  moderate,  but  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  nation  they  were  in- 

— : . it  * 

in  the  letter,  to  be  untU  for  any  subjects  egir  to 
hear.  Read  but  one  line  and  a half  of  it,  and  could 
not  endure  to  read  more  of  it.  It  was  ordered  to 
hfesealed  and  delivered  lo  the  King's  bands  by  eight 
members,  and  to  acquaint  his  Majesty  with  the  place 
and  time  of  finding  it,  particularly  that  upon  the 
reading  of  one  line  and  a half,  they  would  read  no 
more,  but  scaled  it  up  and  brought  it  to  the  House.’’ 
That  on c line  and  a half  should  contain  such  infa- 
mous matter,  as  is  reported  “unlit  for  any  subject’s 
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tolerable.  There  was  a race  of  divines,  whom 
a member  of  the  House,  in  the  preceding 
King’s  lime,  had  severely  characterised  as 
“ spaniels  to  the  Court,  and  wolves  to  the 
people.”  The  pulpits  were  resounding  the 
most  slavish  lenets,  and  proclaiming  as  re- 
bellious those  who  refused  their  aid  lo  Go- 
vernment. One  of  these  had  dared  lo  avow 
in  his  Lent  sermon,  that  “ all  we  have  is  the 
King’s  by  divine,  right.”  The  sermon  was 
published,  and  Ihe  sermoniser's  house  was 
immediately  burnt  down  1 
Many  of  ihe  divines,  more  learned  than 
this  hardy  theological  adventurer,  were 
searching  for  ancient  precedents  to  maintain 
absolute  monarchy,  and  inculcalo  passive 
obedience;  nor  were  there  wanting  lawyers 
,lo  allege  precedents  for  raising  supplies  in 
the  manner  which  Charles  had  adopted.  At 
this  moment  the  King  vacillated  between  his 
urgent  wants  and  his  legal  rights ; he  was 
momentously  pressed  by  his  new  and  disx- 
tressedally;  he  was  disgusted  with  Parlia- 
ments, and  yet  was  unwilling  to  enforce  what 
his  judges  had  declared  lo  be  illegal.  Charles 
instantly  recalled  tbe  new  duties  on  mer- 
chandise, which  he  had  imposed  on  his  own 
authority — and  for  this  manifestation  of  the 
very  opposite  quality  to  arbitrary  measures, 
Charles  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  incurred 
Ihe  censure  of  Dr,  Lingard  for  his  “ vacillat- 
ing conduct  I”  (2)  Had  the  King  designed  to 
have  been  the  monstrous  tyrant  which  tho 
democratic  writers  in  their  historical  calum- 
nies have  made  him,  he  might  at  least  have 
escaped  from  the  censure  of  “ vacillation  1” 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Meeting  of  the  Third  Parliament.  1628. 

Tun  Favourite,  who  was  always  so  king  for 
that  popular  favour  which  his  envied  great- 
ness had  lost  him,  Is  said  in  private  letters 
to  have  been  twice  on  his  knees  to  intercede 
for  a new  Parliament.  At  length  the  King 
consented,  and  in  March  Parliament  as- 
sembled. 

The  elections  foreboded  no  good ; the  coun- 
ear,” may  excite  surprise.  It  must  either  have  been 
some  horrid  charge  accusing  the  King  of  his  father’s 
death,  which  the  malignant  spirits  of  the  times 
dared  lo  insinuate,  or  the  line  and  a half  must  have 
contained  some  intolerable  appellations  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch  by  one  of  Ibat  party  which  at 
length  laid  his  head  on  Ihe  block. 

(1)  This  speech  w ithout  doors  occupies  ten  folio 
pages  of  Rushworth,  i.,489. 

(S)  Lingard,  ix.,  17*. 
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try  gentlehien  recently  discharged  from  their 
confinement  were  chiefly  the  favourite  mem- 
bers. A courtier,  in  describing  the  new  Par- 
liament, prophetically  declared,  “ we  are 
without  question  undone  !”  ' 

The  wealthiest  men  in  the  country  now 
composed  the  House  of  Commons.  A Lord, 
who  probably  considered  that  properly,  or  as 
it  was  then  usually  called  “propriety,”  was 
the  true  balance  of  power,  estimated  that 
they  were  able  to  buy  the  Upper  House,  his 
Majesty  alone  excepted  ! The  aristocracy  of 
wealth  had  already  begun  to  form  a new  class 
in  the  community,  influenced  by  new  inte- 
rests, new  principles,  and  a new  spirit  of 
independence. 

In  the  Westminster  election  of  two  cen- 
turies past,  wo  witness  one  of  our  own.  The 
Duke  had  counted  by  his  interest  to  bring  in 
Sir  Robert  Pye.  The  contest  was  severe, 
and  accompanied  by  the  same  ludicrous 
electioneering  scenes  which  still  amuse  the 
mob  in  their  saturnalia  of  liberty.  When 
Sir  Robert  Pye’s  parly  cried  out  “a  Pye ! a 
. Pye!”  instantly  resounded  “a  pudding!  a 
pudding!”  or  “a  lie!  a lie!”  At  the  pre- 
sent elfdion,  whoever  had  urged  the  payment 
of  the  loan  was  rejected,  and  passing  over 
such  eminent  men  as  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and 
their  last  representative,  a brewer  and  a 
grocer  were  actually  relumed  as  the  two 
members  for  Westminster. 

The  King’s  speech  opens  with  the  spirit 
which  he  himself  felt,  but  which  he  could  not 
communicate. 

“The  times  are  for  action,  wherefore  for 
example’s  sake  I mean  not  to  spend  much 
time  in  words.  Your  good  resolutions,  so  I 
hope,  will  be  speedy,  for  tedious  consultations 
at  this  conjuncture  of  time  are  as  hurtful  as 
ill  resolutions. 

“ The  common  danger  is  the  cause  of  this 
Parliament,  and  supply  at  this  lime  is  the 
chief  end  of  it.  I will  use  but  few  persua- 
sions; for  if,  as  noiv  the  case  stands,  the  just 
defence  of  our  true  friends  and  allies  be  not 
sufficient,  then  no  eloquence  of  men  or 
angels  will  prevail. 

“ If  you,  as  God  forbid ! should  not  do 
your  duties  in  contributing  what  the  state  at 
this  time  needs,  I must  in  discharge  of  my 
conscience  use  those  other  means,  which  God 
hath  put  into  my  hands,  to  save  that  which 
the  follies  of  some  particular  men  may  other- 
wise hazard  to  lose. 

“ Take  not  this  as  a threatening,  for  I scorn 
to  threaten  any  but  my  equals;  but  an  ad- 


monition from  him  who,  both  out  of  nature 
and  duly,  hath  most  care  of  your  preserva- 
tions and  properties.  And,  though  I thus 
speak,  I hope  that  your  counsels  will  lay  on 
me  such  obligations  as  shall  lie  me  by  way 
of  thankfulness  to  meet  often  with  you. 

“ My  Lord-Keeper  will  make  a short  para- 
phrase upon  the  text  I have  delivered  you, 
which  is,  To  remember  a thing , to  the  end  we 
may  forget  it.  You  may  imagine  I came  here 
with  a doubt  of  success  of  what  1 desire,  re- 
membering the  dissensions  of  the  last  meet- 
ing, but  I assure  you  that  I shall  very  easily 
and  gladly  forget  and  forgive  what  is 
past.”  (1) 

This  speech  from  the  throne  is  of  so  dif- 
ferent a nature  from  any  King’s  speech  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  that  the  reader 
may  exercise  his  acumen  in  detecting  the 
secret  conflict  of  the  feelings  by  which  it  was 
dictated.  If  we  discover  in  it  some  touches 
of  that  lofty  conception  of  majesty  which  in- 
spired Charles,  whether  on  the  throne,  in  the 
prison,  or  at  the  scaffold,  there  aro  others, 
w hich  betray  the  sensibilities  of  the  monarch 
who  felt  himself  aggrieved,  and  of  the  man 
who  would  infuse  friendliness  into  those  ob- 
durate tempers,  whose  national  energy  alone 
could  retrieve  his  honour,  and  give  peace  to 
his  private  hours.  Rut  we  see  that  Charles 
still  looked  on  Parliaments  with  hopelessness. 
A letter-writer  represents  the  opposite  feel- 
ings of  the  day.  “ Some  of  the  Parliament 
talk  desperately— while  others,  of  as  high  a 
course  to  enforce  money,  if  they  yield  not.” 
This  is  the  perpetual  action  and  reaction  of 
public  opinion.  When  one  side  refuses  what 
is  just,  the  other  insists  on  more  than  is 
right. 

Some  ill  omens  of  the  Parliament  appeared. 
Sir  Robert  Philips,  tho  member  for  Somerset- 
shire, moved  for  a general  fast : “ We  had,” 
said  he,  “one  for  the  plague,  which  it  pleas- 
ed God  to  deliver  us  from,  and  we  have  now 
so  many  plagues  of  the  Commonwealth  about 
his  Majesty’s  person,  that  we  have  need  of 
such  an  act  of  humiliation.”  Sir  Edward 
Coke  held  it  most  necessary,  “ because  there 
are,  I fear,  some  devils  that  will  not  be  cast 
out,  but  by  fasting  and  prayer.”  The  Ro- 
manists were  always  a burnt-oflering  on  the 
altar  of  the  Parliament,  and  a petition  to  re- 

(I)  The  critical  reader  may  observe  how  all  par- 
ties alike  agree  either  in  colouring  highly,  or  cast- 
ing into  shade,  everything  relative  to  Charles  the 
First.  It  accorded  with  Dr.  Lingard’s  system  to 
give  only  the  ungracious  parts  of  this  speech.  Lin- 
gard,  ix.,  378. 
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sew  the  penal  acts  against  Popish  Recusants 
was  as  pious  an  act  as  a penitential  fust  for 
all  good  Protestants.  Secretary  Cooke,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  averse  to  frighten 
them  into  supplies.  In  the  last  Parliament, 
he  had  discovered  “a  whole  Parliament  of 
Jesuits  silting  in  a fair-hanged  vault”  in 
Clerkenwell,  and  he  would  then  have  alarm- 
ed tho  Commons  that  these  Jesuits,  on  St. 
Joseph’s  day,  had  designed  to  have  occupied 
their  own  places.  It  was  a gunpowder  plot, 
without  tho  gunpowder.  Cooke,  too,  in- 
sinuated that  the  French  ambassador  had 
persuaded  Louis,  that  the  divisions  between 
Charles  and  his  people  had  been  fomented 
by  his  ingenuity,  and  he  assured  the  House 
that  he  knew  the  ambassador  had  been  re- 
warded for  his  efforts.  In  all  this  there  was 
some  truth  ; a party,  or  rather  a small  col- 
lege of  Jesuits,  had  been  discovered,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  ambassadors  with  the 
French  household  of  the  Queen,  as  we  shall 
soon  see,  appear  sufficiently  evident ; but 
ministers  are  supposed  sometimes  to  have 
conspirators  for  ‘‘the Nonce,”  and  ambas- 
sadors occasionally  flatter  themselves  that 
they  do  more  mischief  than  the  world  sus- 
pects them  capable  of.  At  this  moment,  the 
old  secretary  insisted,  that  though  “ the 
Lords  of  the  Council  had  dug  out  of  the  earth 
this  nest  of  wasps,”  still  were  the  seculars 
and  the  regulars  of  the  Romish  priests  more 
active  and  dangerous  than  ever.  “ Even  at 
this  time,  they  intend  to  hold  concurrent  as- 
sembly with  this  Parliament.”  (f)  By  this 
portentous  secret,  did  the  wily  Secretary  at- 
tempt to  strike  a panic  through  the  bench  of 
Bishops,  by  a hierarchy  of  the  square-caps, 
and  terrify  the  Commons  by  a phantom-par- 
liament of  Jesuits  1 

The  speeches  in  the  great  council  of  the 
kingdom  at  this  particular  period,  which 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  our  constitu- 
tion, from  the  circumstance  of  the  Petition 
or  Right  having  been  passed  into  an  act, 
must  have  remarkably  struck  the  mind  of  the 
philosophical  historian  ; for  llumc  has  trans- 
cribed entire  pages  of  their  noble  sentiments 
and  their  irrefutable  arguments.  It  seemed 
a grave  and  dignified  assembly,  who  were 
solemnly  met,  perhaps  for  the  last  time,  to 
ascertain  the  personal  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  the  sacrednoss  of  properly.  Though 
perhaps  somewhat  awed  by  the  lofty  style  of 
Charles,  and  somewhat  touched  by  his  more 

<l)  Rushworlh,  i.,  514. 


relenting  emotions,  still,  conscious oflhe  dig- 
nity of  their  senatorial  character,  and  . indig- 
nant at  the  arbitrary  acts  which  they  had 
witnessed,  the  Commons  now  deeply  entered 
into  constitutional  points,  and  the  cases  and 
the  precedents  gleaned  by  antiquaries  and 
lawyers  were  animated  by  the  living  spirit  of 
patriotism,  glowing  with  public  reverence, 
and  sore  with  private  injuries. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  early  speeches 
of  the  Commons,  the  name  of  the  unhappy 
favourite  no  longer  served  as  the  war-whoop 
of  a party.  No  historian  has  noticed  this 
extraordinary  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Commons;  but,  although  we  are  not  posi- 
tively and  entirely  furnished  with  the  secret 
history  of  its  cause,  it  reveals  itself  in  the 
course  of  the  events.  Charles,  we  find,  had 
laid  a solemn  injunction  on  the  Speaker,  that 
the  House,  in  their  debates,  should  abstain 
from  any  personal  allusions  to  Buckingham. 
On  this  agreement,  probably,  had  the  King 
consented  to  call  a Parliament.  We  shall 
trace  the  effects  of  this  feeble  expedient  as 
we  proceed. 

Tho  House  unanimously  voted  against  ar- 
bitrary imprisonments,  and  forced  loans,  and 
the  Courlparty  extenuated  the  past  grievances. 
Charles,  they  observed,  was  a young  mon- 
arch, w ho,  on  his  accession  to  tho  throne, 
found  himself  engaged  in  war,  and  urged  by 
his  extreme  necessities,  which  had  solely 
originated  in  the  refusal  of  supplies  by  tho 
two  former  Parliaments. 

The  Commons  voted  five  subsidies,  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
This  was  considered  as  a liberal  grant,  al- 
though inadequate  to  the  pressing  exigencies 
and  the  pending  enterprise. 

Secretary  Sir  John  Cooke,  having  brought 
up  the  report  to  the  King,  Charles  expressed 
great  satisfaction,  declaring  that  at  that  mo- 
ment he  felt  more  happy  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. Inquiring  of  Sir  John  by  how 
many  voices  he  had  carried  it,  Cooke  replied, 
“ But  by  one.”  At  which  tho  King  seemed 
appalled,  and  asked  how  many  were  against 
him?  Cooke  answered,  “None!  the  unani- 
mity of  the  House  made  all  but  one  voice  1” 
The  King  was  so  strongly  affected  as  to 
weep.  (2)  The  emotion  must  have  been  in- 
deed profound,  for  on  all  sudden  emergencies 
Charles  displayed  an  almost  unparalleled 

(4)  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  In  a manu- 
script letter,  but  the  tears  of  Charles  on  this  occa- 
sion have  also  got  into  history.  WhaltheSecretary 
declared  to  the  House  is  in  Rushwortb,  i.,  555. 
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command  over  the  exterior  violence  of  his 
feelings. 

The  Favourite  himself  was  in  transports. 
Sympathising  with  his  royal  master,  he  vo- 
luntarily offered  himself  as  a peace-sacrifice, 
lit  an  admirable  effusion  of  his  feelings  at  the 
council-table,  he  said,  •*  I now  behold  you  a 
great  King,  for  Love  is  greater  than  Majesty  ; 
opinion  that  the  people  loved  yon  not  had 
almost  lost  yon  in  the  opinion  of  the  world  ; 
but  you  who  are  now  loved  at  home  will  be 
feared  abroad.  I,  who  have  been  your  fa- 
vourite, may  now  give  up  that  title  to  them  ; 
they,  to  be  your  favourites,  and  I your  ser- 
vant. Consider  them  as  a body  of  many 
members,  but  all  of  orw  heart.  Tltis  is  not 
the  gift  of  five  subsidies  alone,  but  the  open- 
ing a mine  of  subsidies  that  lieth  in  their 
hearts.”  At  Ihe  close,  the  tottehes  of  personal 
feelings  gush  out  of  every  sentence. 

*‘  To  open  my  heart,  please  to  pardon  me 
a word  more.  I most  confess  I have  long 
lived  in  pain,  sleep  hath  given  me  no  rest, 
favours  and  fortunes  no  content ; such  have 
been  my  secret  sorrows  to  be  thought  the 
man  of  separation,  and  that  divided  the  King 
from  his  people,  and  them  from  him ; but  I 
hope  it  shall  appear  they  were  some  mis- 
taken minds  that  Would  have  made  me  the 
evil'  spirit  that  walketh  between  a good  mas- 
ter and  a loyal  people.”' 

Buckingham  added  to  this  warm  effusion, 
that,  for  the  good  of  hist  country,  he  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  his  honours,  and.  since 
His  pin rality  of  offices  had  been  so  strongly 
excepted  against,  that  he  was  content  to  give 
Up  the  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  Warden  of  the  Cinqire 
Ports  to  the  Farl  of  Catfish?,  and  whs  willing 
that  tire  Parliament  should  appoint  another 
Admiral  for  all  services'  at  sea.  (1) 

ft  is  as  certain  as  human  evident^  can  so1- 
fhenticale,  that  on  the  King’s  side  all  wirs 
grateful  affection,  and  that  Oft  Buckingham’s 
there  was  a most  (tamest  desire  to  conciliate 
the  favours  of  Parliament.  The  Ring,  un- 
doubtedly, sighed  to  meet  Parliament  with 
the  love  which  he  had  at  first  professed;  He-  \ 
declared  that  “ he  should  now  rejoice  to  meet 
With  his  people  often  but  Buckingham,  at 
times,  was  susceptible  of  misery,  amid  his 
greatness.  He  feared  the  friends  aronnd him. 
and  the  terrific  Opposition,  which  seemed 

ff)  The  Puke’s  speech  at  Ihe  eouneit-lable  is  prr- 
Ml'ied  in  Uushworth,  l„  533.  ThcoITer  ofhisptr- 
SOnal  sacrifices  I tumid  in  MSS.  Letters.  Stoane 
MSS.,  HTt.  Letter  *80,  etc.,  etc. 


growing  monster,  haunting  his  foot- 
steps. 

It  could  not  have  been  imagined  that  the 
luckless  favourite,  on  the  present  occasion, 
should  Have  served  as  a pretext  to  set  again 
in  fermentation  Ihe  chaos  of  evil.  Yet  it  s<y 
happened,  when  S cretary  Cooke,  in  closing 
his  report  of  the  King’s  acceptance  of  the 
subsidies,  too  imprudently  or  too  zealously 
mentioned,  that  Ihe  fluke  had  fi-rvently  be- 
seeched  the  King  to  grant  the  House  all  their 
desires.  As  Charles  had  laid  an  injunction 
that  no  personal  adnsion  should  be  made  to 
the  Duke,  it  was  but  fair  for  the  patriotic 
party  to  Insist  that  the  mlo  should  eq  .ally 
be  observed  by  the  friends  ofthe  Cunrt,  and 
that  the  rmme  of  Buckingham  should  not  be 
thrust  forward  to-  receive  honours  which, 
even  when- deserved,  they  abhorred  ti>  be- 
stow. 

At  the  name  of  the  Dnke,  Sir  John  Biot 
caught  fire,  and  vehemently  checked  the  Se- 
cretary for  having  dared  to  introduce  it,  de- 
clartrrg  “ they  knew  of  no  other  distinction 
but  of  King  and  subjects.  Bv  intermingling 
a subject’s  speech  with  the  King’s  message, 
he  derogated  from  the  honour  and  Majesty* of 
a King.  Noe  wonld  it  become  any  subject  to 
bear  himself  i<r  srteh  a fashion,  as  if  no  grace 
ought  to  descend 'from  the  King’ to  the  people, 
mtr  any  loyalty  ascend  from  the  people  to  the 
King,  but  through  him  only.” 

This  speech  was  received  by  many*  with 
acclamations  ;some  cried  out,  “ Wellspokort, 
Sir  John  Rliot !”  It  marks  the  heated 
state  of  the  political  atmosphere,  when  even 
the  lightest  coruscation  of  a hateful  name 
made  it  burst  itilo  frames. 

But  the  supplies,  which  haif  raised  teats 
from  the  fervent  gratitude  of  the  distressed 
monarch,  though  voted,  were  yen  withheld. 
Charles  had  already  reminded  them  that"  if 
they  did  not  make  provision  speedily,  wr 
shall  not  be  able  to  put  one  ship  to  sea  this 
year.” 

It  was  now  resolved  that  grievances  and 
suppies  wore  to  go  hand-in-hand.  Several 
ineffectual  messages  came  from  the  King  for 
turning  the  vote  of  the  subsidies  into  an  act. 
The  negotiations  of  the  Cabinet  were  swhT  to 
be  at  a stand,  nor  could  the  soldiers  either 
be  disbanded  or  put  into  service.  A startling 
message.  <m  tho  12th  of  April,  came  dowrr 

(9)  I find  this  speech,  and  an  account  of  it*  *0- 
ccption,  in  manuscript  letters;  the  Pn^minl  in 
Rushworlh  contains  no  part  of  it.  Stoane  MSS,, 
*177.  Letter  *80,  etc1.,  etc. 
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from  the  King  (or  dispatch  of  business.  The  | 
House,  struck  with  astonishment,  desired  to 
have  it  repealed.  They  remained  sad  and 
silent.  No  one  cared  to  open  the  debate.  A 
whimsical  politician.  Sir  Francis  Nethersole, 
{Suddenly  starting  up,  entreated  leave  to  tell 
his  last  night's  dream.  Some  laughing  at 
him,  he  observed  that  *‘  Kingdoms  had  been 
saved  by  d. earns.”  Allowed  to  proceod,  he 
told  them,  that  •*  he  saw  two  good  pastures, 
a flock  of  sheep  was  in  the  one,  and  a bell- 
wether alone  in  the  other,  a great  ditch  was 
between  them,  and  a narrow  bridge  over  tbe 
ditch.” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who 
told  him  that  it  stood  not  with  the  gravity  of 
the  House  to  listen  to  dreams,  but  the  House 
inclined  to  hear  him  out. 

“ The  sheep  would  sometimes  go  over  to 
the  bell-wether,  or  the  bell-wether  to  the 
sheep.  Once  both  melon  the  narrow  bridge, 
and  the  question  was  who  should  go  back, 
since  both  could  not  go  on  without  danger. 
tOne  sheep  gave  counsel,  that  the  sheep  on 
the  bridge  should  he  on  their  bellies,  and  let 
the  bell-wether  go  over  their  backs.  The 
application  of  this  dilemma  he  left  to  the 
House.”  (1)  It  must  lie  confessed  that  the 
bearing  of  the  point  whether  the  King  or  the 
Commons  were  to  give  way,  was  more  am- 
biguous than  some  of  the  important  ones 
which  now  formed  the  in&lters  of  their  de- 
bates. Dhviis  sum,  non  Ohd'pus.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  fantastical  politician  did  not 
vote  with  the  Opposition  ; for  Eliot,  Went- 
worth, and  Coke,  protested  against  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams  in  the  House. 

The  House  of  Commons  sal  four  days  with- 
out speaking  or  dniug  anything,  (s!)  Two 
months  had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  and  the  voted  supplies  were  still 
doubtful. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  History  of  Hie  King’s  Conduct  with  Regard  to 
the  Petition  of  Right. 

Tub  Representatives  of  tbe  people  were 
now  laying  down  some  foundations  for  the 
establishment  of  their  “ Right,”  which  pro- 
duced the  famous  Petition.”  They  Cell  that 
they  required  ^stronger  security  against  the 
late  irregular  acts,  than  the  passing  of  n 
mere  vote  of  censure  by  their  House.  They 
projected  the  enactment  of  a law  against  ar- 

(4)  Manuscript  Letter. 
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bitrary  imprisonments;  but,  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  project,  the  highest  principles  of 
the  constitution  were  as  often  dispnt,  d by 
one  side  as  they  were  maintained  by  the 
other. 

Selden.  with  learned  industry,  vast  as  the 
amplitude  of  his  mind,  had  to  unbury  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  subject  in  the  dust 
of  the  Tower-records  ; and  Coke,  the  greatest 
of  lawyers,  was  still  poring  into  Parliament- 
ary tolls  for  precedents.  Some  even  would 
have  awakened  the  hoar  antiquity  of  popular 
liberty  among  our  rudest  ancestors,  in  what 
was  ca  led  the  conference  of  the  Commons, 
held  before  the  Lords,  the  argument  for  the 
personal  freedom  of  the  subject  was  admi- 
rably conducted,  and  yet  the  Lords  consi- 
dered that  the  Crown  lawyers  urged  the  more 
cogent  reasoning.  Heath,  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, affected  to  slight  the  precedents  aud 
arguments  offered,  and  to  consider  the  one 
as  mutilated  out  of  the  records,  and  the  other 
as  proving  rather  against  than  for  the  Com- 
mons. Then  it  was  that  Sit’  Edward  Coke 
rose, .affirming  to  the  House,  upon  his  skill 
in  tho  law,  that  “ It  lay  not  under  Mr.  At- 
torney’s cap  toanswer  anyone  of  their  argu- 
ments.” Selden  d dared  that  he  had  written 
out  all  the  re.  ords  from  the  Tower,  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  the  King's  Benrh,  with  his  own 
hand,  aud  “ would  engage  his  head  Mr.  At- 
torney should  not  And  in  all  these  archives 
a single  precedent  omitted.”  Mr.  Littleton 
vouched  that  he  had  examine  I every  one 
syllabalim.  Sometimes  the  references  were 
to  the  articles  of  the  Great  Charter,  “ in  a 
book  to  be  seen  in  a library  at  Lambeth.” 
An  expression  in  Magna  Charta  admitted  of  a 
gre it  latitude  and  difference  in  exposition, 
whether  Lex  lerrte  was  to  bo  expounded  by 
Lex  llegis  ? (3)  But  tbe  personal  liberty' of 
the  subject  was  rested  on  twelve  direct  and 
thirty-one  indirect  precedents.  Of  so  am- 
biguous and  delicate  a nature  was  then  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  that  it  might  depend 
on  even  the  syllables  of  some  forlorn  pri  ce- 
dent. 

At  that  day  what  would  have  become  of 
those  “ Rights  and  Liberties”  which  long 
after  were  declared  to  be  “ undoubted,”  but 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First, 
could  not  have  been  established  by  any  prece- 
dent? Precedent  is  but  an  ancient  supersti- 
tion, the  wooden  idol  of  the  lawyers ; for 

j many  things  are  practised  on  the  plea  of  a 
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precedent,  which  should  rather  have  been  a 
warning  than  an  authority.  Evil  times  have 
produced  evil  precedents  ; and  the  antiquity 
of  a precedent  may  bo  an  argument,  not  to 
prove  its  validity,  but  its  obsolete  nature. 
Before  there  was  a precedent,  there  existed  a 
cause  to  constitute  one — the  cause  of  a pre- 
cedent then  is  the  elder-born,  and  it  is  the 
philosopher  who  searches  into  causes,  not  the 
lawyer  who  hunts  for  precedents,  whose 
wisdom  will  safest  enlighten  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Charles  the  First  had  the  records 
searched,  as  well  as  the  lawyers  of  the  Com- 
mons; both  found  their  authorities,  and  both 
alike  eulogise  “ the  wisdom  of  formor  ages.” 
Both  pretended  that  our  ancestors  had  ob- 
tained a perfection  ofjudicature;  but  for  an- 
cient laws  to  retain  their  perfection,  every 
thing  must  remain  in  the  same  state  as  when 
these  laws  were  planned ; but  as  all  things 
have  altered,  do  alter,  and  will  alter,  an 
amazing  absurdity  is  the  consequenco  of  rest- 
ing laws  on  precedents,  since  by  adopting 
this  popular  error  we  shall  find  that  we  have 
laws  for  things  that  no  longer  exist,  and  none 
for  things  that  do  exist. 

Any  observation  which  I may  here  make 
is  not  meant  as  offensive  to  the  gown,  whoso 
sons  have  often  ranked  with  men  of  sublime 
integrity.  We  have  our  Selden  and  our 
Somers,  as  our  neighbours  have  their  L’llO- 
pital  and  their  D’Aguesseau.  But  lawyers 
are  not  the  purest  sources  of  our  political 
principles,  nor  the  most  philosophical  of  our 
inquirers.  Their  position  in  society  ties 
them  down  to  special  views ; and  thus  the 
very  excellence  of  lawyers  becomes  their  in- 
evitable defect ; for  the  speculative  judgment 
of  the  philosopher  would  only  impede  them 
in  their  single  course.  They  must  light  up 
their  object  on  one  side,  and  they  must  of- 
fuscale  it  on  the  other.  In  their  argument 
they  appeal  to  precedents,  assuming  that 
whatever  has  been  is  authority  for  what  now 
should  be.  In  their  eloquence  to  catch  that 
momentary  glory  which  vanishes  around 
them,  there  is  no  sting  in  their  conscience ; 
with  what  artifice  Ihoy  first  mould  the  bo- 
soms of  their  auditors,  and  then  cast  the 
warm  and  melted  metal  of  the  passions  into 
the  form  already  prepared  to  return  the  im- 
pression 1 The  great  lawyers  at  this  period 
on  the  side  of  the  Commons,  as  on  that  of  the 
King,  equally  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
adverse  causes ; and  as  a lawyer  in  the  habit 
of  facing  a question  but  on  one  side  can 
rarely  be  a philosopher,  who  looks  on  both, 


we  may  easily  conceive  that  both  parlies 
were  equally  convinced  of  the  force  of  their 
own  logic,  and  the  validity  of  their  own 
proofs. 

All  historians  condemn  Charles  the  First 
for  his  evasions,  his  equivocations,  and  his 
delays  in  not  at  first  assenting  to  the  “ Pe- 
tition of  Right,”  to  which  he  afterwards  ac- 
ceded ; and  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  has 
further  involved  the  character  of  this  mon- 
arch in  one  of  the  heaviest  denouncements 
of  insincerity  by  our  last  historian,  Mr.  Ilal- 
latn.  That  political  school,  who  hold  for 
their  first  principle  that  Charles  the  First  had 
resolved  [to  govern  by  arbitrary  principles, 
ascribe  his  conduct  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion to  his  utter  reluctance  to  grant  the  just 
liberties  of  the  subject.  The  motives  of  no 
historical  character  are  so  clear  and  definite 
as  those  of  the  unhappy  Monarch  whose  reign 
I am  recording  ; his  private  and  his  public 
history  often  rellecl  a mutual  light ; and  it  is 
on  this  historical  principle  that  we  may  view, 
in  a new  and  surely  in  a truer  light,  the  history 
of  Charles  the  F irst  as  it  concerns  the  “ Peti- 
tion of  Right.”  It  remains  still  untraced,  and 
involves  many  singular  points  of  considerable 
interest  and  curiosity. 

At  the  momentous  crisis  when  the  “ Peti- 
tion of  Right”  was  framing,  the  royal  prero- 
gative and  the  subject’s  privilege  were  closely 
brought  into  contact,  and  it  seemed  us  if  they 
could  not  touch  without  endangering  each 
other,  so  hurd  was  it  to  distinguish  limits 
which  seemed  lost  in  their  shadowy  separa- 
tion. Sometimes  Charles  imagined,  that 
“ the  House  pressed  not  upon  the  abuses  of 
power,  but  only  upon  power  itself and 
sometimes  the  Commons  doubted  whether 
they  had  anything  of  their  own  to  give, 
while  their  property  and  their  persons  seem- 
ed equally  insecure.  With  Despotism  on  one 
side,  as  it  appeared  to  the  people,  and  Fac- 
tion on  the  other,  as  it  appeared  to  the 
Government,  Liberty  herself  trembled. 

The  main  point  in  the  “ Petition  of  Right” 
was  the  inviolability  of  the  personal  freedom 
of  the  subject.  The  Commons  asserted  that 
they  wero  requiring  no  new  law,  but  simply 
confirming  the  old  ; when  Charles  offered 
his  “ royal  word”  that  he  would  preserve  all 
the  rights  of  the  subjects,  * according  to  the 
laws  ar.d  customs  of  the  realm,”  and  as  this 
assurance,  however  solemnly  pledged,  did 
not  make  them  the  less  urgent  for  their 
“ petition”  being  granted,  he  was  suspicious 
that  under  the  modest  title  of  “ a Petition 
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tor  Right”  his  unfriendly  Commons  were 
tying  him  up  by  new  bonds,  and  striking  at 
the  monarchy  itself. 

In  this  dilemna  the  King  listened  to  his 
Attorney  and  his  Serjeant,  and  they,  as  de- 
fenders of  hit  “ Right,”  declared  that  the 
propositions  of  the  Commons  tended  rather  to 
an  anarchy  than  a monarchy — that  if  they 
put  a sword  into  the  King's  hand  with  one 
hand,  they  took  it  out  with  another — that  f 
King  must  be  allowed  to  govern  by  acts  of 
Stale,  otherwise  he  is  a King  without  a coun- 
cil, or  a council  without  a power.  Serjeant 
Ashley,  who  advanced  these  principles  of  ab- 
solute power,  was  committed  by  the  Lords, 
and,  as  was  not  unusual  at  that  moment,  was 
compelled  to  recant  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; but  the  man  of  law  probably  never 
considered  his  principles  as  erroneous  as 
they  appeared. 

The  Serjeant  had  said  that  “ a king  must 
be  allowed  to  govern  by  acts  of  state."  But 
if  this  new  act  altogether  deprived  the  sove- 
reign of  the  power  of  infringing  on  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  the  subject,  how  could  he 
act  as  the  preserver  of  the  state  in  those 
sudden  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  as 
in  secret  conspiracies,  or  early  seditions? 
There  are  moments  when  Government  and 
Liberty  cannot  coexist.  In  a political  con- 
vulsion, is  the  supreme  magistrate  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  helplessness  of  the  people  them- 
selves, incapacitated  to  apply  a timely, 
though  an  irregular,  remedy?  Charles  con- 
sidered, that  to  be  altogether  divested  of  this 
power,  so  long  acted  on,  was  dissolving  the 
very  foundations  and  frame  of  monarchy,  and 
surrendering,  to  “ the  petitioners  for  right,” 
the  rights  of  the  throne,  established  in  all 
preceding  reigns.  No  state,  at  times,  can 
exist  without  exercising  this  secret  and  in- 
stantaneous power.  It  was  the  dictatorship 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  So  true  is  the  prin- 
ciple, abstractedly  considered,  which  the 
Crown  Serjeant  was  compelled  to  recant  on 
his  knees,  that  in  our  own  enlightened  period 
of  national  freedom,  after  all  which  the  revo- 
lution of  William  has  done  for  us,  we  have 
often  been  constrained  to  submit  to  Serjeant 
Ashley’s  principle  of  government.  The  sus- 
pension of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  with  us 
places  in  tho  hand  of  Government  this  abso- 
lute power,  for  tho  exigencies  of  the  Slate. 
But  in  the  days  of  Charles,  such  an  expedient 
was  yet  unknown.  “The  omnipotence  of 
Parliament,”  if  any  assembly  of  men,  subject 
to  the  illusions  of  the  hour,  and  to  tho  infir- 


mities of  all  the  passions,  maybe  invested 
with  such  supernatural  greatness,  had  yet 
no  existence,  and  the  idea  would  have  been 
as  anomalous  and  incomprehensible  in  those 
days,  as  the  now  portentous  political  style  of 
“ The  Sovereignty  of  the  People,”  which,  it 
appears,  is  so  f.imiliar  to  us,  and  so  obvious 
and  undeniable  in  its  sense,  as  to  have  be- 
came the  echoed  toast  of  political  meetings. 

The  King  was  hedged  in  by  the  most  thorny 
difficulties.  He  considered  that  the  Royal 
prerogative  was  bleeding  on  all  sides,  and 
however  the  House  protested  against  repub- 
lican principles,  even  at  this  early  period, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  there  were  some 
who  had  incurred  the  suspicion  of  being 
anti-monarchical. 

The  assent  of  the  King  to  the  “ Pelition  of 
Right,”  at  this  precise  moment,  was  not,  as 
the  matter  now  appears  to  us,  a mere  form. 
We  must  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
Charles,  with  all  the  inherited  prejudices  of 
the  English  monarchy;  we  must  attend  to 
his  fears,  and  we  must  listen  to  his  lawyers 
and  judges  ; and  we  must  allow  him  what  in 
his  own  breast  he  felt,  the  consciousness  of 
his  rectitude.  If  his  necessities  had  com- 
pelled him  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  the  Slate 
as  he  had  done,  we  know  to  whom  he  would 
ascribe  thoso  cruel  and  woful  necessities.  If 
the  King  hesitated,  and  vacillated,  and  evad- 
ed and  delayed,  these  very  circumstances,  in 
my  mind,  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  conduct, 
as  well  as  the  affliction  of  his  mind.  If 
Charles  were  really  insincere,  as  his  inimical 
historians  assert,  nothing  need  have  hindered 
him  from  according  his  assent  to  that  which 
he  never  designed  to  execute.  That  artifice 
has  not  been  unusual  with  faithless  gover- 
nors. Or  if  Charles  were  truly  that  tyrant 
which  republican  writers  maintain  him  to 
have  been, ho  could  have  put  an  end  at  once 
to  the  painful  discussions,  by  alleging  the 
custom,  if  not  the  law  of  his  predecessors, 
who  would  neveradmit  tho  Prerogative  Royal 
even  to  be  discussed.  Charles  gave  leave,  as 
ho  has  himself  expressed  if,  “ of  free  debate 
on  the  highest  points  of  our  Prerogative 
Royal,  which,  in  tho  time  of  our  predeces- 
sors, kings  and  queens  of  this  realm,  were 
ever  restrained  as  matters  that  (hey  would 
not  have  discussed.”  (1)  Happily  for  us, 
Charles  allowed  the  yet  infant  genius  of  the 
British  Constitution  all  its  nascent  energies 
—it  was  still  but  a cradled  Hercules,  and 

(t)  Rush  worth , i.,560. 
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many  a serpent  wound  about  the  child. 
Rushworth,  who  never  hazarded  a reflection 
in  delivering  the  speeches  and  pleadings  at 
this  crisis,  has  ventured  to  make  an  observa- 
tion which  I shall  adopt.  “ Though,”  says 
our  collector,  “ the  matter  delivered,  by  the 
length  of  it,  may  seem  tedious  to  the  reader, 
yet  if  he  observe  the  language  and  style,  as 
well  as  the  subject-matter,  perhaps  it  will  be 
no  penance  unto  him.”  Certain  it  is,  and 
.glorious  as  it  is  certain,  that  at  this  period 
arose  a generation  of  thinking  men  and  ac- 
tive spirits,  such  as  England  had  never  before 
witnessed,  and  such  as  no  other  people  can 
parallel.  Charles,  through  the  Lord-Keeper, 
in  vain  inquired  “ What  need  of  a new  law  to 
confirm  the  old  ?”  In  his  repeated  messages 
besolemnly  assured  theCommoos  lhat“  their 
liberties  were  not  of  grace,  but  of  right 
and  that  he  would  “ govern  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm.”  lie  was  willing  to  satisfy 
all  moderate  minds,  but  there  were  inconve- 
niences in  compelling  a government  in  all 
cases  to  proceed  in  a legal  and  ordinary  way 
of  jusLice,  for  there  were  some  where  judges 
could  not  have  the  capacity  of  judicature,  nor 
rules  of  law  to  direct  them.  Laws  must  ho 
sometimes  broken  for  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Meanwhile  he  promised  that  in 
all  future  extreme  cases,  on  the  petition  of 
the  parties  themselves,  or  address  of  the 
judges,  the  King  would  declare  the  cause  of 
tlieir  commitment  or  restraint,  as  soon  as  it 
might  he  safely  declared.  We  may  perceive 
the  insurmountable  difficulties  of  describing 
that  absolute  power  which  Government  may 
sometimes  require,  and  which  is  so  incompa- 
tible with  the  genius  of  a free  people. 

In  a manusciipt  letter  it  is  said  that  the 
House  of  Commons  sate  four  days  without 
speaking  or  doing  any  thing. 

The  King  made  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the 
“Petition”  altogether.  On  the  first  of  May, 
Secretary  Cooke  delivered  an  extraordinary 
message.  It  was  an  iuqutry  whether  they 
would  rely  upon  the  royal  word,  which  should 
he  royally  performed  ? This  startling  ques- 
tion was  followed  by  a long  silence. 

The  awed  messenger  himself  broke  it. 
Cooke  painted  the  hard  situation  in  which  a 
young  king,  newly  come  to  his  crown,  bad 
found  himself,  “but  his  Majesty  assures  us 
we  shall  not  have  the  like  cause  to  complain. 
Should  we  desire  more  than  the  established 
’aws  ? Shall  we  strive  after  greater  liberty 
than  our  fathers  had,  and  put  the  crown  into 
»ess  ? Do  not  think  that  by  cases  of  law  and 


debate  we  can  make  that  not  to  be  law  which 
in  experience  we  every  day  find  to  be  neces- 
sary. In  discharging  the  duties  of  my  office 
I must  commit  men,  and  must  not  discover 
the  cause  to  my  gaoler  or  judge.  If  I com- 
mit without  just  cause,  the  responsibility 
falls  on  me.”  He  concluded  that  Government 
was  a solid  thing,  and  must  be  supported  for 
our  good. 

Such  were  the  chief  points  urged  by  the 
feeble  Secretary  of  Statu,  who,  however,  was 
the  organ  of  the  real  opinions  of  the  Cuuncil- 
tab’e. 

Debates,  of  a nature  as  extraordinary  as 
the  question  propounded  to  (he  Commons, 
shortly  .after  broke  forth.  The  whole  scene 
exhibits  a remarkable  evidence  of  the  great 
inieUigenci*and  powerful  talents  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  who  so  judiciously  dis- 
posed of  so  tender  and  novel  a point  as  the 
positive  refusal  of  the  Kiog’s  word.  Several 
speeches  are  reported  in  letters  of  the  times 
which  we  do  not  find  in  Rushworth,  whose 
collections  here  are  disjoin  ted,  and  seem  very 
imperfect.  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich  observed  that 
“ Confident  as  he  was  of  the  royal  word,  what 
did  any  indefinite  word  ascertain?”  Pym 
said,  “ We  have  his  Majesty’s  coronation 
oath  to  maintain  the  laws  of  England,  what 
need  we  then  lake  his  word  ;”  and  proposed 
to  move,  “ Whether  we  should  take  the 
King’s  word  or  no  ?”  This  was  indignantly 
resisted  by  Secretary  Cooke.  “ What  would 
they  say  in  foreign  parts,  if  the  people  of 
England  would  not  trust  their  King?”  und 
dtsired  the  House  to  call  Pym  to  order.  Pym 
replied,  “Truly,  Mr.  Speaker,  1 am  just  of 
the  same  opinion  I was,  viz.  that  the  King's 
oath  was  as  powerful  as  his  word.”  Sir  John 
Eliot  moved  that  it  be  put  to  the  question, 
“ because  they  that  would  have  it  do  urge  us 
to  that  point.”  In  one  of  these  debatt  s Coke 
wound  up  all  possible  arguments  in  all  the 
majesty  of  an  oracle  of  law;  a memorable 
speech,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  not 
given  in  Rushworth. 

“ We  sit  now  in  Parliament,  and  therefore 
must  take  his  Majesty's  word  no  otherwise 
Ilian  in  a Parliamentary  way;  that  is,  of  a 
matter  agreed  on  by  both  Houses.  His  Ma- 
jesty silting  on  his  throne  in  his  robes,  with 
his  crown  on  his  head,  and  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  and  in  full  Parliament,  and  his  royal 
assent  being  entered  upon  record  in  perpe- 
tuum  rei  memoriam.  This  was  the  royal 
word  of  a King  in  Parliament , and  not  a 
word  delivered  in  a chamber,  and  out.of  the 
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month  of  a secretary  al  a second  hand ; there- 
fore I motion,  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
more  m'ljorun , should  draw  a petition  rfe 
dro-l  to  his  Majesty,  which,  being  confirmed 
by  both  Houses,  and  assented  unto  by  his 
Majesty,  will  be  os  firm  an  act  as  any.  Not 
that  I distrust  the  King,  but  that  I cannot 
lake  his  trust  but  in  a Parliamentary  way.”  (1) 
The  Commons  were  as  rocks,  but  thermwas 
a melting  stream  in  the  Lords  thawing  into 
conciliatory  measures.  A wise  statesman, 
though  a great  political  intriguer,  was  re- 
turning from  his  secession  ; Bishop  Williams 
was  once  more  in  the  busy  scene.  Althorgh 
still  deeply  engaged  with  the  Opposition,  and 
viewing  the  popular  cause  with  an  intelli- 
gence which  had  anticipated  by  a century  the 
comprehension  of  bis  contemporaries,  the 
Bishop  nevertheless  lowed  power  too  well  to 
decline  those  means  which  were  likely  to  ob- 
tain it.  Perhaps  fow  statesmen  would  have 
guided  it  with  a more  dexterous  hand.  A 
reconciliation  between  Williams  and  Buck- 
ingham was  at  this  moment  preparing  by 
some  intermediate  connexions,  and  we  dis- 
cover by  the  biographer  and  confidant  of 
Williams,  that  the  Bishop  had  a secret  in- 
terview with  tho  Favourite,  who  promised  to 
reinstale  him  in  all  his  former  power.  Mean- 
while Williams  was  allowed  lo  hold  his  pre- 
sent situation  among  the  ranks  of  Opposi- 
tion, where  his  popularity  might  enable  him 
lo  do  more  service,  than  on  open  “ ratting.” 
The  biographer  acknowledges  in  bis  quaint 
manner,  alluding  to  his  conduct  at  this  mo- 
ment, that  “ it  caused  the  Bishop  to  be  sus- 
pected at  first,  as  if  he  had  been  sprinkled 
with  some  Court  Holy-water,”  but,  by  the 
Battering  pencil  of  this  portrait-painter,  this 
ugly  feature  is  softened  down,  and  even  a 
grace  added,  by  his  insinuation,  that  the 
feeling  spontaneously  flowed  from  his  own 
breast,  to  bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  of 
majesty;  and  as  this  singular  biographer 
scarcely  ever  ventures  on  a single  idea  with- 
out some  learned  reference,  he  applies  a pas- 
sage in  Xenophon,  who  commends  such 
“ onbespohen  service,”  whon  he  says  that 
Hysiaspes  would  do  all  that  Cyrus  bade,  but 
Chrysantus  would  do  all  he  thought  was  good 
for  Cyrus  before  he  bade  him. 

Our  political  Chrysautus,  ambidextrous  as 
be  was,  would  have  found  it  more  difficult 

ft)  These  speeches  are  entirety  drawn  from  those 
raiuuscriplliUlert  to  which  1 have  frequently  re- 
tsvTed  in  the  Sloane  MSS.  transcribed  and  collected 
Dr.  Birch. 


than  his  biographer  to  have  shown  that  his 
conduct  was  animated  by  any  better  spirit 
than  that  of  intrigue.  Guile  and  treachery 
were  unhappily  combined  with  great  wisdom 
in  the  remarkablo  character  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams. Oh  the  present  occasion,  though  this 
might  have  been  “ unbespoken  service,”  it 
was  a proffer  that  the  gentleman  was  pre- 
pared to  wear  the  livery,  which,  not  unre- 
inctantly.  he  had  left  off.  There  were  fierce 
patriots  among  the  Opposition,  who,  as  wo 
now  well  know,  were  abject  enough  to  creep 
into  places,  without  the  lofty  ambition  of  this 
sagacious  minister. 

Although  Bishop  Williams,  in  conformity 
to  his  new  system,  was  a stickler  for  the 
“ Petition  of  Right,”  he  proposes  a clause  by 
which  the  Lords  declared  that  “ they  would 
leave  entire  the  SorBitKios  Poo  r*  which  was 
trusted  to  Hie  Ring  for  th  - protection  of  his 
people.”  This  clause,  which  they  pronounced 
was  not  an  alteration,  but  only  an  addition, 
seemed  to  neutralise  the  whole  “ Petition  of 
Right.” 

The  awful  words  “ Sovereign  Power”  in- 
spired debates  as  extraordinary  ns  that  on 
taking  “ the  King’s  word.” 

“ Let  us  look  into  the  records  to  see  what 
is  Sovereign  Power  ; let  us  give  that  to  the 
King  which  the  law  gives  him,  and  no  more,”' 
said  one  member,  who  desperately  quoted- 
Bodin  to  get  at  some  idea  of  “Sovereign 
Power.”  (2) 

Pern’S  speech  is  remarkable  ; “ I am  not 
able  to  speak  to  this  question.  I know  not 
what  it  is.  All  onr  Petition  is  for  the  laws 
of  England,  and  this  power  seems  to  be  an- 
other distinct  power  from  the  power  of  the 
law.  I know  how  to  add  Sovereign  to  his 
person,  but  not  to  his  power.  We  cannot 
leave  to  him  a Sovereign  Power;  wo  never 
were  possessed  of  it.”' 

“ 1 know,”  said  Coke,  “ that  prerogative  is 
part  of  the  law,  but  Sovereign  Power  is  no 
Parliamentary  word.  It  weakened  Magna 
Charta  and  all  our  statutes,  for  they  are  ab- 
solute without  any  savingof  Sovereign  Power* 
If  wo  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken  the  founda- 
tion oflaw,  and  then  the  building  must  needs 
fall.” 

The  Lords  at  length  consented  that  their 
clause  should  not  be  inserted  in  the  Petition 
to  the  throne,  which  should  be  presented  as 
originally  found. 

All  the  messages  of  the  King,  and  alf  the 
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firm  resolutions  of  the  Commons,  only  pro- 
tracted their  mutual  anxieties.  It  now  ap- 
pears, hy  the  recent  researches  of  Mr.  Hallam, 
that  the  King,  before  he  would  grant  his 
assent  to  the  “ Petition  of  Right,”  propound- 
ed to  his  Judges  certain  questions  relative  to 
his  power  of  committing  Slate  prisoners.  (1) 
Their  answers  were  sufficiently  favourable 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  royal  prerogative, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  decisions  Charles 
went  down  to  the  House,  and,  having  heard 
the  Petition,  gavo  his  assent,  not  in  the  ac- 
customed concise  and  positive  form,  but  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  He  seemed  to  elude  the 
Petition  he  granted  by  a long  explanatory 
declaration,  that  “ the  King  willed  that  right 
be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,”  etc.,  etc.,  he  sought  to  set  at  rest 
the  spirit  which  had  so  long  tormented  him, 
and  flattered  himself  that  by  this  contrivance 
the  object  remained  in  the  same  original 
vague  state. 

Charles  the  First,  by  this  “deceit,”  if  it  be 
deceit,  expected,  as  a modern  writer  (2)  ob- 
serves, “ to  outwit  the  Commons.”  If  Charles 
imagined  that  he  could,  by  such  a simple 
artifice,  “ outwit"  a senate  of  the  most  in- 
telligent men  ever  assembled,  there  was  a 
degree  of  weak  simplicity  in  his  character 
which  I have  never  detected.  Charles,  in- 
deed, is  reproached  for  this  evasion,  and,  we 
shall  shortly  find,  loudly  denounced  for  his 
insincerity.  In  all  these  unhappy  evasions 
and  delays  I can  sec  only  tho  unhappy  con- 
flicts of  a royal  mind,  agitated  by  distrust 
and  alarm  at  a novel  Slate  instrument,  which, 
if  it  asked,  as  it  avowed,  no  new  law,  he 
must,  in  his  mode  of  reasoning,  have  con- 
sidered as  a supererogatory  act;  but  which, 
from  the  tenacity  of  the  Commons,  who  had 
even  refused  accepting  his  royal  word,  he 
probably  suspected  as  concealing  some  latent 
mischief. 

Tho  uncustomary  and  declaratory  form 
which  tho  King  used  on  first  giving  his  as- 
sent to  the  “ Petition  of  Right”  disappointed 
the  Commons,  and  renewed  their  fears.  Tho 
Commons  sullenly  returned  to  their  House. 

Instantly  to  assuage  their  stifled  indigna- 
tion, and  not  to  be  idle  in  idling  times,  for 
no  subsidies  were  yet  to  be  raised,  they  were 
seized  with  a sudden  fit  for  religion!  The 
halloo  was  again  raised  at  the  trembling 
hares  of  Papistry.  They  were  particularly 
alarmed  at  all  “ Innovations  in  religion.” 

«)  flallam,  i.,  422. 
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What  could  the  Romanists  think  when  they 
saw  their  own  style  adopted  ? Tho  Quinfat'a 
they  selected  to  shoot  their  arrows  at  wa3a 
Court  chaplain,  Dr.  Roger  Manwaring.  He 
had  published,  by  the  King’s  special  com- 
mand, a pair  of  sermons  on  “Religion  and 
Allegiance.”  Pym,  to  judge  by  the  length  of 
his  oratory,  in  divisions  and  sub-divisions, 
must  have  spoken  a large  volume  on  these 
two  little  sermons,  and  Rouse,  who  opened 
tho  charge,  compared  the  Court-divine  to 
Guy  Faux  and  his  gang  who  sought  “ to  blow 
up  the  Parliament.” 

The  political  divine  was  compelled  to  re- 
cant on  his  knees  all  “ the  orrors  and  indis- 
cretions” of  his  “crown-divinity,”  as  it  was 
then  caustically  termed;  he  recanted,  drop- 
ping some  hypocritical  tears,  either  of  terror 
or  vexation,  for  the  Court  thought  proper  at 
this  moment  to  leave  their  doctor  of  divinity 
to  his  fate.  Without  a single  complaint 
against  the  King’s  taste  for  political  divinity, 
they  indirectly  attacked  him  in  his  chaplain, 
and,  as  was  wittily  observed  on  that  occasion, 
“ as  keepers  beat  whelps  before  their  lions, 
to  make  them  gentler.” 

On  Tuesday,  Juno  5th,  a royal  message 
announced  that  on  the  15th  the  present  ses- 
sions would  close.  This  utterly  disconcerted 
the  Commons.  They  now  gave  vent  to  their 
suppressed  feelings  ; they  counted  up  all  the 
disasters  which  had  of  late  occurred,  for  a 
second  expedition  to  Rochelle,  in  May,  under 
tho  command  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  had  en- 
tirely failed. 

All  now  was  charged  on  one  man.  They 
knew  not  at  a moment  so  urgent,  when  all 
their  liberties  seemed  at  stake,  whether  the 
Commons  should  fly  to  the  Lords  or  to  the 
King  I 

“ As  they  intended  to  furnish  his  Majesty 
with  money,  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
give  them  time  to  supply  him  with  council,” 
said  Sir  John  Eliot,  who  was  renewing  his 
old  attacks  on  the  Duke,  when  ho  was  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  the  Speaker,  who,  start- 
ing from  the  chair,  declared  that  he  was 
commanded  not  to  suffer  him  to  proceed. 
Eliot  sat  down  in  sullen  silence.  Here  we 
find  acknowledged  the  secret  order  confided 
by  tho  King  to  the  Speaker,  that  the  Com- 
mons should  abstain  from  introducing  the 
Duke’s  name  in  their  debates. 

On  Wednesday,  Sir  Edward  Coke  broke 
the  ice  by  an  allusion  to  Buckingham  — 
“ That  man  is  the  grievance  of  all  griev- 
ances I as  for  going  to  the  Lords,  that  is  not 
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Via  Regia  ; our  liberties  are  impeached ; it  is 
our  concern  I” 

On  Thursday,  the  vehement  cry  of  Coke 
against  Buckingham  was  followed  up— “ as 
when  one  good  hound  recovers  the  scent,  the 
rest  come  in  with  a full  cry.”  A sudden  mes- 
sage from  the  King  absolutely  forbade  them 
to  asperse  any  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers, 
otherwise  his  Majesty  would  instantly  dis- 
solve them.  Another  confirmation  of  the 
secret  determination  of  tho  King  to  which  I 
have  alluded. 

The  royal  message  fell  like  a thunderbolt ; 
it  struck  terror— and,  at  the  instant,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  changed  into  a scene 
of  tragical  melancholy.  All  the  opposite 
passions  of  human  nature,  all  tho  national 
evils  which  were  one  day  to  burst  upon  the 
country,  seemed,  on  a suddon,  concentrated 
in  this  single  spot  I Some  were  seen  weep- 
ing, some  were  expostulating,  and  some,  in 
awful  prophecy,  were  contemplating  the  fu- 
ture ruin  of  the  kingdom  ; while  others,  of 
more  ardent  daring,  were  reproaching  the 
timid,  quieting  the  terrified,  and  infusing 
resolution  into  the  despairing.  Many  at- 
tempted to  speak,  but  were  so  strongly  af- 
fected, that  their  very  utterance  failed  them. 
The  venerable  Coke,  overcome  by  his  feelings 
when  he  rose  to  speak,  found  his  learned 
eloquence  falter  on  his  tongue;  ho  sat  down, 
and  tears  were  seen  on  his  aged  cheeks.  1 he 
name  of  the  public  enemy  of  the  kingdom 
was  repeated,  till  the  Speaker,  with  tears 
covering  his  face,  declared  he  could  no  longer 
witness  such  a spectacle  of  woe  in  the  Com- 
mons of  England,  and  requested  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  half  an  hour.  The  Speaker  hast- 
ened to  the  King  to  inform  him  of  the  state 
of  the  House.  They  were  preparing  a vote 
against  the  Duke,  for  being  an  arch-traitor 
and  arch-enemy  to  the  King  and  kingdom, 
and  were  busied  on  their  “ Remonstrance,” 
when  the  Speaker,  on  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  two  hours,  delivered  his  Majesty’s 
message,  that  they  should  adjourn  till  the 
next  day. 

This  was  an  awful  interval  of  lime ; many 
trembled  for  the  issue  of  the  next  morning. 
One  letter-writer  calls  it  “ that  black  and 
doleful  Thursday !”  and  another,  writing  be- 
fore the  House  met,  observes,  “ What  we 
shall  expect  this  morning,  God  of  heaven 
knows  ! we  shall  meet  timely.”  (1) 

Charles,  probably,  had  been  greatly  af- 

(t)  This  last  letter  is  printedinRushworth,  i.,  60»- 


fected  by  the  report  of  the  Speaker,  on  the 
extraordinary  state  into  which  the  whole 
House  had  been  thrown  ; for  on  Friday  the 
royal  message  imported,  that  the  King  had 
never  any  intention  of  “ barring  them  from 
their  right,  but  only  to  avoid  scandal,  that 
his  ministers  should  not  bo  accused  for  their 
counsel  to  him  ; and  still  he  hoped  that  all 
Christendom  might  notice  a sweet  parting 
between  him  and  his  people.”  This  message 
quieted  the  House,  but  did  not  suspend  their 
preparations  for  a “ Remonstrance,”  which 
they  had  begun  on  the  day  they  were  threat- 
ened with  a dissolution. 

On  Saturday,  while  they  were  still  occu- 
pied on  the  “ Remonstrance,”  unexpectedly, 
at  four  o'clock,  the  King  came  to  Parliament, 
and  the  Commons  were  called  up.  Charles 
spontaneously  camo  to  reconcile  himself  to 
Parliament.  Hume  observes  that  “ Charles 
was  apt  hastily  to  correct  any  hasty  steps 
which  he  had  taken.”  This  at  least  evinces 
an  earnest  intention  to  correct  error.  The 
charge  of  insincerity,  of  which  Charles  tho 
First  is  so  generally  accused,  frequently  re- 
quires to  be  explained ; his  situation  was 
often  a critical  one.  On  the  present  occasion 
he  hastened  to  comply  with  the  joint  request 
of  the  two  Houses,  suggested  by  the  mode- 
rating language  of  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  Sir  Robert  Philips,  to  give  his 
assent  in  the  usual  form.  It  is  probable  that 
Charles  might  have  quickened  his  motives 
on  this  occasion,  to  save,  if  possible,  his  un- 
fortunate minister  from  the  impending  storm 
of“  The  Remonstrance.” 

The  King  now  commanded  to  cut  off  from 
the  Bill  his  former  answer,  and  replace  it  by 
this  second  assent,  according  to  the  ancient 
form:  Soil  droit  fait  commeil  esl  detiri, 
“ Let  it  be  law  as  it  is  desired.”  But  Charles 
at  the  time  observed,  that  “ his  second  an- 
swer in  no  wise  differed  from  his  first,  for  I 
always  meant  to  confirm  your  liberties,  trust- 
ing to  your  protestations  that  you  neither 
mean  nor  can  hurt  my  prerogative.  It  is  my 
maxim,  that  the  people’s  liberties  strengthen 
the  King’s  prerogative,  and  the  King’s  pre- 
rogative is  to  defend  the  people’s  liberties.” 
Are  we  to  consider  this  declaration  as  phrases 
to  which  the  King  really  affixed  no  ideas? 
Are  we  to  condemn  the  elevated  spirit  of 
Charles  tho  First,  as  destitute  of  all  honour 
and  sincerity,  intont  solely  on  governing  by 
absolute  power?  are  we  to  believe  that  at  no 
time  whatever  he  wished  to  reign  as  a con- 
stitutional monarch  T Yet  were  he  the  tyrant 
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which  a party  has  proclaimed,  it  must  then 
follow  that  Charles  the  First,  after  such  fre- 
quent retractations,  and  such  continued  com- 
pliances with  the  wishes  of  Parliament,  at 
least  yielding  to  them  as  often  as  command- 
ing them,  wasa  tyrant  unskilled  in  tyranny, 
which  always  takes  the  shortest  courses  to 
obtain  iis  purposes. 

The  King  concluded  by  reminding  the 
House  that  “ he  had  done  his  part,  and  that, 
if  the  Parliament  hud  no  happy  termination, 
the  sin  was  theirs — he  was  free  from  it  I” 

Popular  gratitude  is  as  vociferous  as  it  is 
sudden.  Both  Houses  returned  the  King  ac- 
clamations of  joy.  Every  one  seemed  to  exult 
at  the  happy  change  which  a few  days  had 
effected  in  the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  Every- 
where the  bells  rang,  bontires  were  kindled, 
a universal  holiday  was  kept  through  the 
town,  and  spread  to  the  country  ; hut  an 
ominous  circumstuuco  has  been  registered 
by  a letter-writer ; the  common  people,  who 
had  caught  the  contagious  happiness,  ima- 
gined that  this  public  joy  was  occasioned 
by  the  King’s  consent  to  commit  the  Duke  to 
the  Tower  ! 

At  this  momotit  a foreigner  would  have 
imagined  that  he  beheld  a happy  nation,  and 
even  an  Englishman  might  have  imagined 
that  the  discontented  were  satislied  I Yet  the 
joy  of  the  Commons  did  not  outlast  the  bon- 
fires in  the  streets.  They  resumed  their  de- 
bates as  if  nothing  had  occurred — they  han- 
dled the  same  torture  by  which  they  had  be- 
fore racked  their  victim — there  was  no  sym- 
pathy for  the  feelings  of  the  man  whom  they 
addressed  as  their  Sovereign  ; that  common 
sympathy  was  denied  which  man  owes  to 
man,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  granted,  exas- 
perates our  infirmities,  and  renders  them 
still  more  obdurate. 

The  active  spirits  in  the  Commons  wero 
resolute  in  hunting  down  the  game  to  the 
death.  After  all  the  secret  management  of 
Charles  with  the  Speaker,  that  no  personal 
allusions  should  be  made  to  the  Duke,  and 
when  the  House  had  nearly  closed  with  their 
chief  grievances,  the  debate  was  as  hot  as 
over,  and  now  they  distmguishe  I how  the 
Duke  was  “ the  cause  of  some,  and  a cause 
of  other  grievances.”  One  member,  seeing 
the  temper  of  the  party,  reminded  them  of 
the  King’s  earnest  desire  that  all  personal 
aspersions  might  be  forborne,  which  the 
King  would  accept  as  a proof  of  their  mode- 
ration. Another  member  prayed  that  “ the 
Remonstrance”  they  were  preparing  should 


convince  the  King  that  it  comes  from  a 
public  tense,  and  not  from  private  ends.  Sir 
Benjamin  Kudyard  suggested  that  the  subject 
of  excessive  power  should  be  urged  home  ; 
thus,  without  a name,  it  will  reach  the  Duke, 
and  all  others  rn  future  limes.  Ho  declared 
that  the  Duke  was  a man  of  honour,  who 
had  done  many  great  and  good  offices  to  this 
House.  The  close  of  the  speech  of  this  pure 
patriot  is  somewhat  remarkable,  and  I con- 
ceive in  favour  of  Buckingham.  “ If  the 
forfeiture  of  my  life  could  breed  an  opinion 
that  you  should  have  no  occasion  to  com- 
plain at  your  next  meeting,  1 would  pawn  it 
to  yon.  Nor  let  any  man  say,  it  is  fear  which 
makes  us  desist;  we  have  showed  already 
what  we  dare  do.” 

The  offensive  “Remonstrance”  against 
the  Duke  was  sent  up,  though  the  Speaker 
prayed  to  he  excused  presenting-  it,  hut  the 
House  would  not  concede  that  favour.  Charles 
received  “the  Remonstrance”  like  a man 
who  felt  an  injury. 

After  having  granted  the  famous  “ Peti- 
tion,” he  declared,  that  he  had  not  expected 
such  a return  ns  this  “ Remonstrance.”  After 
the  reading  of  the  Remonstrance,  the  Duke 
fell  on  his  knees,  desiring  to  answer  for  him- 
self, but  Charles  no  way  relaxed  in  testifying 
his  personal  favour.  (1 ) 

The  temperate  manner  in  which  the  King 
received  this  Remonstrance  was  a disap- 
pointment toils  framers  who  were  now  con- 
vinced that  the  King  would  not  give  up  his 
friend.  It  sharpened  their  spirits.  “ Tlio 
chief  tribunes,”  as  Hacket  designates  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  “ spoke  iheir 
discontents  aloud — they  had  given  a bounti- 
ful levy  of  live  subsidies,  and  wero  called 
fools  for  their  labour.” 

This  is  a curious  instance  of  the  style  re- 
flecting the  ignoble  feelings  of  a parly,  where 
what  should  be  elevated  is  mean,  and  what 
should  be  indignation  sinks  into  spite.  Their 
deeds  were  now  in  unison  with  their  style. 

To  avenge  themselves  for  the  little  effect 
produced  on  the  King  by  “ the  Remon- 
strance,” they  immediately  fell  on  Tonnage 
and  Poundage.  They  struck  at,  as  the  King 
observes.  “ one  of  the  chief  maintenances  of 
my  crown.”  The  legal  discussions  are  of  the 
most  subtile  nature.  (2) 

One  of  the  great  sources  of  the  royal  reve- 
nues was  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  or  what 
we  now  understand  as  “ the  Customs.”  At 

(1 ) This  interview  is  taken  from  a MS.  Letter. 

(i)  llush worth,  i. , 62S. 
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the  commencement  of  every  reign,  they 
formed  the  usual  grant.  No  complaint  had 
been  raised  about  them  pending  the  fate  of 
the  “ Petition  of  Right.”  Now  the  petition- 
ees unexpectedly  declared,  that  these  rates 
could  no  longer  be  levied  without  a grant  of 
Parliament ; they  must  be  considered  as  a 
free  gift,  not  an  inherent  right ; and' for  this 
they  at  once  appealed  to  their  recent  “ Peti- 
tion of  Right.” 

They  flattered  themselves  that  the  King 
would  barter  the  Minister  to  provide  for  his 
own  necessities.  They  hardly  yet  knew  the 
force  of  Charles’s  character. 

The  Duke  was  often  charged  with  actions 
and  with  expressions  of  which  unquestionably 
he  was  not  always  guilty.  At  this  moment 
became  down  to  the  House  to  clear  himself 
of  certain  calumnies,  and  personally  to  face 
certain  members,  with  whom  they  appear  to 
have  originated.  On  all  such  occasions  there 
was  a singular  openness  in  his  conduct. 

Charles  at  this  moment,  to  repel  the  pre- 
paratory accusations  of  the  Commons,  ordered 
that  the  information  which  had  been  prefer- 
red in  the  Star-chamber  against  Buckingham, 
should  be  taken  off  the  file,  as  “ his  Majesty 
is  fully  satisfied  of  the  Duke’s  innocency,  from 
his  own  certain  knowledge,  as  by  other 
proofs.” 

A most  offensive  “Remonstrance,”  for  the 
Petition  accorded  did  not  prevent  remon- 
strances from  multiplying  apace,  was  now 
Iraming  against  the  Duke,  and  to  be  more 
than  personal,  if  possible,  they  condescended 
to  drag  in  his  mother  as  a patroness  of 
Popery.  It  was  ungenerous  to  afflict  the 
solitary  Sovereign,  who  on  his  side  had 
yielded  — by  these  more  poignant  insults 
which  he  could  less  endure;  Their  conduct 
bad  nothing  dignified  in  its  proceedings,  for 
their  boldness  on  this  occasion  was  artful. 
They  imagined  that  they  held  the  Sovereign 
at  their  own  disposal,  by  the  power  they  i 
were  assuming  of  renewing  or  withdrawing  1 
his  revenues  from  the  Customs.  If  they  acted 
with  the  daring  of  tho  lion,  they  did  not  for- 
get  the  cunning  of  the  fox;  and  if  the  mane 
of  the  nobler  creature  was  erected,  there  was 
also  seen  hanging  the  obscene  tail  of  the 
meaner  animal ; that  miserable  conjunction 
of  the  political  chimera,  which  in-  the  fron- 
tispiece of  an  edition  of  Machiavel’s  Prince 
typifies  tho  great  politician. 

On  the  26th  of  June,  the  Commons  were  in 
the  act  of  the  last  reading  of  their  “ Renton  - 
Jinnee,”  the  object  of  which  was-  to  dispute 
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the  King’s  right  to  levy  duties  and  customs. 
The  Remonstrance  was  already  engrossed, 
and  would  have  been  presented  within  two 
hours— suddenly  the  King  hastened  to  the 
House,  sent  for  the  Speaker,  and  prorogued 
the  Parliament. 

The  unpremeditated  address  from  the 
throne  has  all  the  freedom  of  a conversation  ; 
its  simplicity  of  style  betrays  the  warmth  of 
injured  feelings,  and  it  essentially  enters  into 
a histoTV  of  the  “ Petition  of  Right,”  for  it 
throws  a clear  and  steady  light  on  the  vacil- 
lating conduct  of  Charles  the  First,  and  more 
particularly  on  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stance of  his  withdrawing  his  second  answer 
to  the  “ Petition  of  Right,"  which  had  satis- 
fied the  Commons,  and  substituting  the 
former  one,  which  they  had  rejected. 

Charles  told  the  Parliament — “ It  may 
seem  strange,  that  1 come  so  suddenly  to  end 
this  session,  before  I give  my  assent  to  the 
Bills.  I will  tell  you  the  cause,  though  l 
must  avow  that  I owe  the  account  of  my  ac- 
tions to  God  alone. 

“It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  a while 
ago  the  House  of  Commons  gave  me  a re- 
monstrance ; how  acceptable  any  man  may 
judge.  I am  sure  no  wise  man  can  justify  it.” 

This  alludes  to  the  late  R -monstrance- 
about  Buckingham.  There  is  nothing  insult- 
ing in  the  style  of  Charles  the  First,  in  his  re- 
flection on  the  painfnl  personalities  included 
in  that  Remonstrance;  yet  to  show  in  what 
spirit  many  have  written  on  this  unfortunate 
Monarch,  it  may  be  worth  noticing,  that  for 
this  very  passage, Oldmixon,  a violent- party- 
writer,  accuses  Charles  with  having  insulted 
the  House  of  Commons  by  “ calling  them 
fools.” 

“ Now  a second  Remonstrance  is  prepar- 
ing for  nte,  to  take  away  one  of  the  chief 
| maintenances  of  my  Crown,  by  alleging  that 
f have  given  atcay  my  right  by  my  answer 
to  your  Petition. 

“ This  is  so  prejudicial  lo  me,  that  I am 
forepd  to  end  this  Session  some  few  hours 
before  I meant,  being  not  willing  to  receive 
any  more  Remonstrances,  to  which  I must 
give  a harsh  answer;  and  since  I'  see  that 
even  the  House  of  Commons  begin  already  to 
make  false  constructions  of  what  1 granted  in 
your  Petition,  teat  it  be  i corse  interpreted  in 
the  country , / will  note  make  a declaration 
concerning  the  true  intentions." 

Charles  proceeds : “ The  professions  of  both 
Houses  in  the  time  of  hammering  this  Peti- 
tion were  no  way  to  trench  upon  my  Preroga- 
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live,  saying,  they  h.id  neither  intention  nor 
power  to  hurl  it.  Therefore,  it  must  needs 
be  conceived,  that  I have  granted  no  new, 
but  only  confirmed  the  ancient  liberties  of 
my  subjects.”  “On  the  word  of  a King,” 
Charles  then  promised  that  for  the  lime  to 
come  they  should  not  have  the  same  cause 
of  complaint,  and  that  what  had  been  done 
should  never  be  drawn  into  example  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  subject.  “ But  as  for  Ton- 
nago  and  Poundage,  it  is  a thing  I cannot 
want,  and  was  never  intended  for  you  to  ask, 
nor  meant  by  me,  I am  sure,  to  grant. 

“ 1 command  you  all  that  are  here  to  take 
notice  of  what  I have  spoken  at  this  lime,  to 
be  the  true  intent  and  meaning  which  1 
granted  you  on  your  Petition ; but  especially 
you,  my  Lords,  tho  Judges ; for  to  you  only, 
under  me,  belongs  the  interpretation  of  laws, 
for  none  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  either 
joint  or  separate,  what  new  doctrine  toever 
may  be  raised,  have  any  power  either  to 
make  or  declare  a law  without  my  consent.” 

It  was  necessary  to  furnish  the  reader  with 
this  address  of  the  King’s  to  enable  him  to 
decide  on  the  final  circumstance,  in  this  his- 
tory of  the  “Petition  of  Right;”  a circum- 
stance which  has  called  down  on  the  unhappy 
monarch  a remarkable  reprobation  of  his 
faithlessness  by  our  last  writers— by  Dr. 
Lingard,  who  isalways  indifferent  to  the  fate 
of  Charles  ; by  Mr.  Brodie,  who  sees  nothing 
but  a tyrant  in  the  monarch,  and  by  Mr. 
Hallam,  who  sometimes  alarms  us  with  his 
eloquence. 

“ Charles  had  the  absurd  and  audacious 
insincerity , for  we  can  use  no  milder  epithets, 
to  circulate  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of  it  (the  Petition  of  Right)  through  the  coun- 
try, after  the  prorogation,  with  his  first  an- 
swer annexed  ; an  attempt  to  deceive  without 
the  possibility  of  success.  But  instances  of 
such  ill-faith,  accumulated  as  they  are, 
through  the  life  of  Charles,  render  the  asser- 
tion of  his  sincerity  a proof  either  of  histo- 
rical ignorance,  or  of  a want  of  moral  deli- 
cacy.” (1) 

This  impassioned  passage  has  been  trans- 
cribed with  tremulous  nerves — it  bears  about 
it  something  of  the  thunder  and  the  in- 
fallibility of  the  Vatican,  and  casts  a reform- 
ing historian  like  myself  into  a forlorn  state 
of  excommunication. 

There  seems  to  me  to  have  been  much  cu- 
rious misconception  concerning  the  “Peli- 

(t ) Hallam,  i„Ul;  Brodie,  it.,  49«. 


lion  of  Right.”  Even  Lord  Clarendon  deem- 
ed that  “it  did  not  prejudice  the  crown;” 
why,  therefore,  was  it  delayed  ? Charles  the 
First  has  been  blamed  even  by  contempora- 
ries (2)  not  hostile  to  him,  for  deferring  the 
grant  of  this  “ Petition,”  to  which  at  length 
he  acceded,  but  the  grace  of  a ready  com- 
pliance was  lost.  Those,  however,  who  were 
of  this  opinion,  decided,  by  the  open  profes- 
sion of  the  Commons,  that  they  were  requir- 
ing no  new  law,  and  that  the  subject  was 
only  claiming  what  he  already  possessed. 
Even  Hume  censures  Charles  the  First  for  his 
evasions  on  this  occasion;  but, at  the  same 
time,  his  philosophical  mind  could  not  pass 
by  such  a political  crisis  without  taking  the 
most  enlarged  view — for  after  all  which  has 
been  said  on  this  subject,  this  new  law,  pro- 
fessing to  bo  nothing  but  an  old  one,  was  an 
innovation  involving  the  most  unexpected 
consequences. 

“ The  King’s  assent  to  the  ‘ Petition  of 
Right’  produced  such  a change  in  the  Go- 
vernment as  was  almost  equivalent  to  a revo- 
lution." Such  is  the  forcible  precision  by 
which  the  philosophical  historian  conveys  the 
result  of  his  opinions — and  in  four  immortal 
pages  he  has  separated  the  ramifications  of 
the  question  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Brodie,  re- 
pealing the  avowed  principle  of  the  Com- 
mons, insists  against  Hume,  that  the  “ Peti- 
tion of  Right”  merely  confirmed  statutes, 
which,  though  occasionally  eluded,  were  suf- 
ficiently clear  in  favour  of  personal  liberty.  (3) 
But  neither  tho  philosopher  Hume  nor  the 
Monarch  himself  were  of  Mr.  Brodie’s  opi- 
nion, since  the  one  has  explained,  and  the 
other  was  alarmed  at  tho  complicate  difficul- 
ties of  tho  question. 

Before  Charles  the  First  gave  his  assent  to 
the  “ Petition  of  Right,”  he  secretly  pro- 
pounded certain  questions  to  his  Judges  re- 
lative to  arbitrary  commitments.  Their  opi- 
nions being  such  as  to  induce  tho  King  to 
conclude  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  left 
sufficiently  free  for  the  great  purposes  of 
government,  he  then  gave  his  first  assent — 
but  as  the  judicial  decisions  had  not  entirely 
removed  his  apprehensions,  his  first  assent  to 
this  novel  slate  document  was  given  in  an 
unusual  form,  being  explanatory  of  what  he 
conceived  to  be  its  intent.  Afterwards  he 
conceded  it  as  the  petitioners  wished,  in  the 
accustomed  words.  This  discovery  of  Charles 
the  First’s  secret  conference  with  his  Judges, 

(a)  Backet's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  li.,77. 

(3)  Brodie,  ii.,  188. 
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before  he  had  granted  his  first  assent,  Mr. 
Hallam  fortunately  made  in  the  llargravecol- 
lection,  but  his  inference  is  more  particularly 
his  own — for  he  alleges  the  fact  to  show  how 
“ the  sincerity  of  Charles,  in  according  his 
assent  to  the  4 Petition  of  Right,’  may  be  es- 
timated.” 

When,  shortly  after,  the  Commons  attacked 
the  sources  of  the  royal  revenue,  appealing 
to  this  very  “ Petition  of  Right”  for  their 
plea,  it  realised  all  those  fears  and  doubts 
which  had  occasioned  the  King’s  former  he- 
sitation and  delay,  Charles  the  First  started 
likeaman  entrapped.  In  hisclosingaddress 
to  Parliament,  he  returned  to  his  /Scat  quali- 
fied or  explanatory  assent.  In  publishing 
this  “ Petition  of  Right,”  if  the  King  retaile  d 
an  atom  of  sincerity,  he  could  not  append  the 
itcond  unqualified  assent,  for  the  reasons 
which  he  had  himself  alleged  in  his  speech 
— “ lest  it  should  be  worse  interpreted  in  tho 
country.” 

Assuredly,  Charles  the  First  could  never 
for  an  instant  imagine  that  he  was  deceiving 
the  public  by  withdrawing  h!»  last,  and  sub- 
stituting his  first  assent;  the  public  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  both  the  assents- and 
they  had  now  before  them  his  speech  from 
the  throne.  Whatever  might  have  been  all 
along  his  hesitation  and  his  doubts,  any  de  - 
ception now  would  have  been,  as  Mr.  linl, am 
acknowledges,  44  an  attempt  to  deceive  with- 
out the  possibility  of  success'' — an  absurdity 
too  great  to  suppose,  which,  however,  Mr. 
Hallam  does  suppose  I 

To  this,  then,  amounts  the  denouncement 
of  Charles  the  First’s  44  absurd  and  audacious 
insincerity  and  to  the  papal  excommunica- 
tion which  I have  already  noticed,  must  the 
historian  be  damned,  who  like  myself  gives 
this  44  proof  either  of  historical  ignorance,  or 
of  a want  of  moral  delicacy.”  Had  Mr.  Hal- 
lam and  preceding  writers  compared  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  addressed  to  the  na- 
tion, before  the  King  published  tho  44  Petition 
of  Right,”  at  least  they  would  have  found  the 
reasons  which  induced  Charles  the  First  to 
withdraw  his  second  assent.  No  deception 
was  or  could  be  attempted.  Had  the  King 
issued  the  44  Petition  of  Right”  with  the  se- 
cond assent,  after  what  had  occurred,  the 
document  indeed  would  have  been  a faithless 
one,  and  the  King  would  have  indeed  then 
practised  a gross  deception ; but  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  his  first  assent,  explanatory  of  the 
intention  of  the  Petition,  I see  only  an  evi- 
dence of  his  sincerity , and  not  of  his  deception . 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

II (-conciliation  with  Williams;  Siege  of  Rochelle, 

Second  Expedition ; Assassination  of  Buckingham. 

During  this  ardent  political  contest,  and 
the  vacillations  of  Charles  the  First  in  grant- 
ing the  44  Petition  of  Right,”  and  his  alarm 
at  being  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  Commons 
for  one  of  the  constant  sources  of  his  revenue, 
atfairs  not  less  urgent  were  agitating  the  Ca- 
binet. 

It  is  evident  that  Buckingham  found  him- 
self inadequate  to  stand  against  the  popular 
odium  which  had  been  successfully  raised 
against  him  ; the  defeat  at  Rhe  had  not  in- 
spired confidence  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  counted  on  securing  most  friends. 

Amid  tho  disordered  state  of  the  nation,  an 
army,  more  formidable  than  ever,  was  imme- 
diately required  for  a fresh  expedition  to  re- 
lievo the  brave  Rochellers,  who  were  closely 
besieged  by  the  sovereign  of  France,  and 
were  at  their  last  extremities. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, that  instrument  of  state  whom  Bucking- 
ham hated,  and  whom  he  had  utterly  reject- 
ed, was  gladly  embraced.  The  Minister  pos- 
sibly imagined  that  he  might  graft  the  popu- 
larity of  a leader  of  the  Opposition  on  his 
own  measures,  and  that  the  administration 
was  likely  to  be  materially  assisted  by  his 
secret  communication.  Necessity  can  con- 
vert the  oldest  enmities  into  fresh  friendships ; 
so  quickly  political  antipathies  may  turn  to 
political  unions ! , 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  had  put  forth  the 
signs  of  a relenting  sympathy  to  his  former 
masters ; first  by  suggesting  that  clause 
which  had  been  designed  to  neutralise  any 
latent  mischief  in  the  “ Petition  of  Right.” 
This  had  obtained  him  an  interview  with  the 
Lord  Duke  ; and  now  on  the  subject  of  the 
Customs,  which  the  Commons  were  attempt- 
ing to  wrest  from  the  Sovereign,  Williams 
had  concurred  with  the  King's  interpretation, 
maintaining  that  these  duties  were  inviolably 
attached  to  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  sovereignty,  more  particularly  in  securing 
our  maritime  dominion.  The  subtle  politician 
had  even  ventured  so  far  as  openly  to  censure 
the  conduct  of  his  friends  in  the  Commons ; 
but  he  found  that  their  natures  were  a metal 
loo  obdurate  for  his  polisher  to  work  on. 

Tho  King  was  not  insensible  to  the  recon- 
ciling spirit  of  an  able  though  discarded  ser- 
vant of  the  crown,  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
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was  favoured  by  kissing  the  King’s  hand, 
and  admitted  to  a private  audience.  Charles 
the  First  was  extremely  anxious  to  learn  Wil- 
liams's opinion  of  the  means  by  which  he 
might  win  the  affections  of  his  Commons. 
There  was  nothing  the  King,  like  his  Minis- 
ter, had  so  much  at  heart  as  trt  become  po- 
pular ; but  they  were  both  much  too  young 
for  hackneyed  statesmen  I 

In  thiscnnference  with  theKing  (he  Bishop 
recommended  that  temporising  measures 
should  be  tried  on  the  numerous  party  of  the 
I'uritans;  he  considered  that  it  was  possible 
by  connivance  and  indulgence  to  bend  their 
rugged  stubbornness — *•  Not,”  as  ho  remark- 
ably added,  that  “ he  would  promise  they 
wotild  be  trusty  very  long  to  any  govern- 
ment.” The  King  approved  of  the  counsel,  1 
declaring  that  he  had  had  some  thoughts  of 
the  same  kind  himself. 

By  this  observation  of  Bishop  Williams, 
made  in  1628,  it  would  appear  that  he  con- 
ceived that  those  who  are  here  designated  as 
Puritans  were  then  intent  on  overthrowing 
the  Government ; cither  as  Slate  Puritans, 
the  Monarchy,  or  as  Beliginu9  Puritans, 
the  Hierarchy;  but,  as  under  the  present 
Sovereign,  the  ono  could  not  fall  without  the 
other,  in  the  parly  described  by  Williams, 
we  must  include  both  of  them.  Indeed  in 
modern  history  it  seems  to  me  always  impos- 
sible to  se;  arate  religion  from  politics ; reli- 
gion engenders  polities,  andpoliticianseagerly 
adopt  that  most  certain  mode  of  enlisting  the 
people  on  their  side.  This  last  secret  was 
confessed  by  one  of  our  great  leading  patriots 
of  this  period.  Predominance  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  a term  much  clearer  than  any  which 
may  be  pul  forth  by  a sect  of  religionists,  or 
a faction  of  politicians. 

It  was  now  June,  and  the  Deputies  of  F.a 
Rochelle  with  Soubise,  since  January,  had 
been  daily  urging  Buckingham  to  redeem  his 
pighted  honour  by  hastening  an  effectualaid 
to  their  compatriots.  The  Earl  of  Denbigh, 
in  an  exp  dition  in  May,  had  reached  the 
Mol  >,  but  declaring  it  impregnable,  after  fir- 
ing some  cannon,  had  ingloriottsly  retreated 
home.  Yet  though  the  Rochellers  had  wit- 
nessed this  mortifying  scene  of  an  English 
fleet  disgracing  itself  before  the  eyes  of 
France,  still  were  those  unbroken  spirits  look- 
ing towards  the  shores  of  Britain,  where, 
amid  their  feveri-h  dreams,  they  seemed  to 
behold,  as  in  a vision,  the  single  siviourof 
their  liberties,  and  of  the  independence  of 
Protestant  Europe.  But  now  the  hour  had 


struck,  when  those  unconquered  men  were 
fast  perishing,  suffering  as  human  beings  had 
never  suffered  before. 

The  town  of  La  Rochelle  held  fifteen  thou- 
sand Huguenots.  It  stood  a siege  of  more 
than  a year,  and  the  French  monarch  with 
the  royal  army  were  so  outwonried  with  the 
impregnability  of  the  town,  and  the  still  less 
yielding  nature  of  the  inhabitants,  that  Louis' 
the  Thirteenth  was  displeased  with  Cardinal 
Richelieu  for  not  abandoning  the  siege.  But 
that  great  minister  had  now  before  his  eyes 
the  mighty  vision  of  his  youth,  inspired  with 
the  double  inspiration  of  an  apostolical  mi- 
nister sent  forth  to  establish  the  fatth  of 
Rome,  and  of  a minister  of  state  to  trample 
on  rebellion.  Imploring  the  King  to  consi- 
der the  enterprise  as  necessary  as  it  was  glo- 
rious, the  Cardinal  assumed  the  command 
over  the  discontented  army.  The  versatility 
of  his  genius  was  here  shown;  he  restored 
its  discipline  with  such  severity, or  wilh  such 
impartial  justice,  that  in  his  “ lestnmenl 
Politique ” the  Cardinal  exults  how  “ during 
thirteen  months  an  army  of  twenty-fivai 
thousand  men  were  as  obedient  ns  if  they  had 
consisted  of  a religious  order  bearing  arms.” 

The  story  of  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  in  mo- 
dern history.  It  opens  for  our  contemplation 
the  glorious  hut  the  painful  spectacle  of  an 
immolation  to  the  spirit  of  Liberty,  in-pired 
by  a human  being  who  seemed  at  that  time, 
and  at  no  other,  to  have  been  placed  aboveour 
common  humanity. 

The  extraordinary  character  of  Jean  Gni- 
ton,  the  heroic  mayor  of  La  Rochelle,  was 
known  to  Buckingham.  The  diminutive 
person  of  this  man  concealed  a heart  impreg- 
nable to  fear,  and  a mind  superior  to  cala- 
mity. Gniton  had  wished  to  decline  the 
mayoralty;  but  his  fellow-citizens,  as  if  con- 
scious of  their  man.  pressed  his  acceptance 
of  the  office.  It  was  then  that  Guiton,  hold- 
ing up  a poignard  to  the  commonalty,  de- 
clared, “Since  you  persist  in  having  me  for 
your  mayor,  I will  lake  the  painful  office,  on 
condition  that  it  be  permitted  to  me  !o plunge 
this  poignard  into  the  breast  of  the  fir  st  man 
who  shall  talk  of  a capitulation ; and  I consent 
that  it  be  used  on  the  same  terms  on  myself 
should  I ever  propose  the  surrender  of  this 
place.  I therefore  demand  that  this  poi- 
gnard remain  on  the  tablo  of  our  council- 
chamber,  ready  to  be  used  for  this  sole  pur- 
pose.” 

Through  all  the  trying  horrors  of  scenes 
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which  seemed  to  pass  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion, or  at  least  the  endurance  of  man,  Ibis 
immoveable  spirit  witnessed  the  desolation 
around  him  in  all  the  forms  of  death.  The 
miserable  citizens  of  La  Kochelfo  were  driven 
to  ibe  sharpest  and  the  most  frightful  extre- 
mities. Provision  now  became  the  most 
precious  treasure,  and  was  as  secretly  hid- 
den. At  length  not  an  animal,  not  a reptile 
which  had  life  in  it,  was  remaining  in  the 
lawn ; and  they  were  reduced  to  feed  on  what 
had  never  before  been  food,  on  old  leather 
aadskins,  which  they  had  made  succulent  by 
soaking  them  in  tallow  ; parchment  boiled  in 
sugar  was  then  an  exquisite  and  cosily  meal. 
When  Guilon  was  tolj  that  the  people  were 
perishing  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  long  ere  famine  would  carry 
Oil  all  the  inhabitants:  “It  is  sufficient,” 
coldly  replied  the  glorious  or  the  insen- 
sible patriot ; “ it  is  sufficient  should 
there  remain  but  a single  man  to  close  the 
gates.”  A female  of  his  acquaintance  was 
shown  to  him,  whose  life  was  pas-ing  away 
in  its  last  puff  of  breath;  “ Are  you  surpris- 
ed at  this?”  said  Guilon  ; “ it  is  what  must 
very  shortly  happen  to  us  all,  if  we  are 
not  soon  succoured.”  It  was  no  unusual 
sight  to  observe  the  dying  beating  their  own 
coffins  to  burial-grounds  and  layiug  them- 
selves down  to  die  in  them ; and  on  the  en- 
trance of  the  French  army,  one  of  the  most 
frightful  spectacles  wore  the  vultures  hover- 
ing over  the  unburied  dead.  Once  a tumult 
gathered  to  force  the  Mayor  to  capitulate— 
but  at  the  sight  of  the  heads  of  twelve  of 
their  follow-citizens  affixed  to  one  of  the 
gates,  the  vociferous  mob  slunk  away  in  hor- 
ror and  in  silence.  Once  Guilon  seemed 
touched  by  the  cries  and  tears  of  helpless 
women  and  their  expiring  children  : — “ We 
can  never  surrender  to  an  implacable  enemy,’’ 
he  cried  ; “ there  are  110  terms  for  us ! hut  if 
my  flesh  can  afford  you  a meal,  you  may 
share  it  I”  lu  the  night-time  some  half- 
famished  b ings  were  observed  stealing  out 
of  the  town,  hanging  like  shadows  on  the 
outer  walls,  to  pluck  the  wild  plants,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  stones,  or  might  he  seen 
crawling  to  the  shore  for  the  chance  of  pick- 
ing up  some  shell-fish ; this  wasa  melancho- 
ly contrast  with  what  often  occurred  on  those 
same  walls  in  the  morning ; there  a troop  of 
Burghers,  armed  and  shouting,  would  show 
themselves  in  sport,  laughing  and  singing 
in  chorus,  to  convince  the  besiegers  that  the 
Bochefiers  were  not  yet  reduced  to  despair. 
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but  the  truth  of  the  night-scene  had  betrayed 
the  illusion  of  the  morning. 

Guiton,  in  this  government  of  terror,  rare- 
ly broke  his  sullen  silence,  except  to  assure 
his  people  that  they  might  depend  on  the 
King  of  England ; sometimes  he  showed  a 
letter  from  Charles  the.First,  sealed  with  the 
arms  of  England  he  positively  fixed  on  St. 
Michael’s  day  for  the  arrival  of  the  English. 
But  he  had  too  often  repeated  the  informa- 
tion—even  Guiton  himself,  as  well  as  others, 
began  to  suspect  the  perfidy  of  Buckingham. 
This  Mayor  of  La  llochelle,  to  the  last  moment 
of  the  siege,  maintained  the  same  unchange- 
able character — but  with  no  favourable  im- 
pression of  the  English — and  he  observed, 
when  Rochelle  at  length  was  given  up  to  the 
French  King  on  the  last  ineffectual  expedi- 
tion, after  Buckingham’s  death,  that  “ it  was 
better  to  yield  to  a King  who  knew  how  to 
lake  the  town  of  La  Rochelle,  than  to  him 
who  had  not  known  how  to  succour  it.”  This 
has  ever  been  the  usual  style  of  foreigners 
when  they  have  looked  to  England  for  that 
independence  which  they  could  not  secure 
for  themselves ; it  has  been  too  often  our  fate, 
to  have  found  that  our  aid  to  foreign  in- 
triguers has  been  thwarted  by  difficulties  nt 
home,  or  our  efforts  have  been  returned  by 
the  ingratitude  of  tho  foreigners.  Guiton 
concluded  his  course  like  others  of  his  class  ; 
he  gladly  retired  to  London,  where  the  heroic 
Mayor  of  La  Rochelle  appears  to  bavo  lived 
in  obscurity  and  quiet. 

At  London,  the  Deputies  of  La  Rochelle  had 
to  perform  a task  of  the  most  delicate  na- 
ture; they  suspected  the  sincerity  of  Buck- 
ingham. it  was  not  impossible,  they  thought, 
that  he  might  make  use  of  them  as  a means 
to  act  on  the  French  Cabinet,  and  it  had  been 
rumoured  among  the  Rochellers,  that  the 
Cardinal  had  said  there  was  nothing,  to  fear 
from  the  fleet  of  England  ; they  ascribed  the 
delays  for  their  relief  to  purposed  negligence, 
they  considered  the  parade  of  the  English 
fleet,  under  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  to  have  been 
a mere  show  aod  deception.  But  all  theso 
surmises  were  to  be  a close  secret  suppressed 
in  their  own  aching  hearts ; for  the  Deputies 
feared  to  displease  Charles,  if  they  complained 
of  the  minister. 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  they  however  ventur- 
ed to  present  a petition  to  the  King.  The 
style  is  pathetic.  “ Sire,  pardon  men  on  the 
borders  of  their  graves,  if  involuntary  groans 
escape  from  them;  it  is  natural  with  those 
who  are  at  their  end  to  close  their  lives  by 
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sighs,  and  certainly  this  is  our  condition,  if, 
after  all  which  has  been  done,  it  should  now 
be  succeeded  by  the  least  delay.  We  were 
consoled  by  the  promise  (hat  the  fleet  would 
sail  in  a fortnight,  twenty  days  past;  four- 
teen more  were  added,  and  now  the  second 
month  is  complete.  Good  God,  Sire!  how 
long  is  this  timo  for  men  who  want  a mouth- 
ful of  broad.  We  conjure  your  Majesty  by  the 
tears  and  the  cries  of  thousands  languishing 
to  die,  and  by  the  interests  of  a million  of 
others,  who  will  be  crushed  under  their  ruins 
on  that  day  which  shall  witness  the  destruc- 
tion of  La  Rochelle.  We  conjure  you,  Sire, 
by  the  glory  of  your  sceptre,  under  whose 
shadow  they  have  placed  themselves,  not  to 
suffer  this  innocent  blood  to  tarnish,  for  ages 
to  come,  the  splendour  of  your  crown.”  They 
declared,  with  policy,  not  with  confidence, 
that  they  were  well  persuaded  of  the  zeal  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Council,  to 
hasten  the  promised  aid;  but  when  they  had 
already  witnessed  these  fatal  delays,  they 
had  reason  to  fear  that  his  Majesty  was  ill- 
served,  and  that  some  hidden  hand  had  clan- 
destinely stopped  what  the  zeal  of  others  had 
advanced.  “It  is  too  usual,”  they  concluded, 
“ with  the  miserable  to  be  suspicious— wc 
may  err.” 

And  err  they  did  I Those  foreigners  seem 
not  tc  have  been  sensible  of  the  difficulties 
which  Charles  the  First  had  himself  to  wrestle 
with.  In  vain  the  King  had  repeatedly  re- 
minded the  Parliament  that  “ the  times  were 
for  action,”  and  it  now  appears,  that  even  the 
fleet,  which  was  then  collecting  at  Plymouth, 
could  never  have  been  dispatched,  had  not 
Buckingham  drained  all  his  own  resources. 
After  his  death,  it  appeared  that  he  had  fur- 
nished unlimited  sums  to  the  King,  without 
keeping  any  accounts  whatever,  and  we  are 
told  his  family  could  never  establish  their 
claims.  Profuse  of  his  fortunes  in  the  cause 
which  he  had  adopted,  ho  had  resolved,  by  a 
nobler  profusion  of  life  itself,  to  perish  or 
conquer  on  thatimpregnablo  mole,  which  Iho 
great  genius  of  Richelieu  had  thrown  out  for 
above  a mile  in  the  ocean.  This  solemn  de- 
termination in  Buckingham,  I have  observed 
in  more  than  one  quarter.  He  swore  to  Sou- 
bise  and  the  Deputies,  on  departing  from 
Plymouth,  that  he  would  die  in  combat,  or 
enter  La  Rochelle.  (1)  (n  the  manuscript  of 
Gerbier,  his  confidential  agent,  architect  and 
engineer,  Gerbier,  after  describing  some 

(I)  Mercure  Franfoii. 


tremendous  machines,  projected  for  blowing 
up  the  dyke,  modelled  by  works  which  the 
Prince  of  Parma  had  employed  at  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  tells  us  that  by  command  of  the 
Duke  he  wrote  to  the  Rochellers,  and  had 
himself  paid  the  secret  messenger  a hundred 
jacobuses.  The  note  ran,  “ Hold  out  but 
three  weeks,  and,  God  willing,  I will  be  with 
you,  either  to  overcome  or  to  die  there.” 
The  Duke,  a little  before  his  departure  from 
York-house,  being  alone  with  Gerbier  in  his 
garden,  giving  his  last  commands  for  Ger- 
bier’s  journey  towards  Italy  and  Spain,  one 
of  his  gentlemen  communicated  to  him  a pro- 
phecy of  Lady  Eleanor  Davies,  the  Cassandra 
of  those  days,  “ that  the  Duke  should  end 
his  lifo  that  month,” — Buckingham  observed 
that  he  had  also  received  a letter  front  a con- 
siderable personage  to  substitute  another  in 
his  place  ; but  no  art  of  man  should  prevent 
him.  “ Gerbier,  if  God  please,  I will  go,  and 
be  the  first  man  who  shall  set  his  foot  on  the 
dyko  before  Rochelle,  to  die,  or  do  the  work, 
whereby  the  world  shall  see  the  reality  of  our 
intentions  for  the  relief  of  that  place.”  He 
had  before,  in  his  closet,  declared  himself  to 
the  same  purpose. 

Of  Buckingham's  magnanimity  in  this  de- 
sperate enterprise  there  can  bo  no  question, 
nor  of  the  motive.  Yet  in  his  day  his  since- 
rity was  strongly  suspected,  and  until  he  had 
left  his  corpso  on  the  mole  of  La  Rochelle, 
never  would  his  faith  or  his  honour  have 
been  credited.  He  will,  however,  be  found 
to  deserve  even  a higher  eulogy,  when  it  is 
known  how  incessantly  ho  resisted  the  super- 
stitions of  the  age,  demonstrated  in  reiterated 
omens  and  prodigies  and  prophecies  of  his 
fate.  On  this  occasion  they  even  raised  the 
apparition  of  his  father,  who,  however, 
thought  it  best  not  to  come  in  contact  with 
his  son,  appearing  by  tho  circuitous  means 
of  an  old  steward  ; yet  the  ghost,  to  prove 
himself  genuine,  we  are  told,  communicated 
some  speret  intelligence  to  the  steward,  which 
staggered  Buckingham,  who  declared  that 
“ it  was  unknown  to  any  but  himself,  and 
could  only  have  been  revealed  by  God  or  tho 
Devil.”  All  these  omens,  such  as  his  picture 
falling  out  of  its  frame,  and  even  the  secret 
whisp  red  from  tho  ghost,  might  be  not  so 
difficult  to  account  for,  when  we  consider 
that  the  old  Countess,  his  mother,  who  was 
in  tears  all  day  since  the  Duke  had  taken  his 
final  resolution,  was  practising  her  own 
superstitious  fancies,  to  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  her  son.  Many  a warning  too  of  as- 
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sasslnation  had  the  Duke  revived ; but  so 
utterly  reckless  was  he  of  his  person,  that 
once  on  a journey  he  left  his  company  and 
rode  forwards  to  join  a stranger,  who  was 
said  to  have  had  a sinister  design,  and,  con- 
versing with  him,  so  delighted  the  man,  that 
he  declared  the  Duke  was  quite  a different 
person  to  what  he  had  been  made  to  believe 
him.  When  the  remonstrance  of  the  Com- 
mons was  distributed  among  the  nation,  he 
had  been  frequently  advised  to  wear  a quilted 
coat  of  mail,  or  other  secret  armour ; but  he 
contemptuously  replied,  “There  are  no  Ro- 
man spirits  left.” 

A few  days  before  the  Duke  set  oil  on  his 
last  expedition,  he  gave  a farewell  mask  and 
supper,  at  York-house,  to  their  Majesties.  In 
the  mask  the  Duke  appeared  followed  by  Envy 
with  many  open-mouthed  dogs ; these  repre- 
sented the  barkings  of  the  people ; they  were 
followed  by  Fame  and  Truth.  The  courtly 
allegory  expressed  the  King’s  sentiment  and 
the  Favourite’s  sanguine  hope. 

The  circumstances  of  Buckingham’s  assas- 
sination have  varied  in  the  detail,  as  they 
wero  reported  by  different  persons.  The  blow 
was  instantaneous — the  effect  immediate- 
terror  and  confusion  darted  among  all  who 
saw,  and  spread  to  all  who  heard.  None  at 
first  really  knew  how  the  affair  had  hap- 
pened, or  who  could  be  the  assassin.  Even 
the  papers  discovered  in  Felton’s  hat,  Lord 
Clarendon  supposed  consisted  of  a few  lines 
from  “ the  Remonstrance.”  Lord  Carlelon’s 
letter  to  the  Queen,  which  1 have  elsewhere 
given,  (1)  and  who  was  himself  present  and 
saved  Felton  from  the  vengeance  of  the  mili- 
tary, is  imperfect ; so  careless  are  hurried 
transcriptions  in  a moment  of  agitation. 
Since  then,  I have  seen  in  a collection  of 
autographs  the  identical  paper,  which  differs 
from  all  theso  accounts.  It  may  surprise  the 
curious  reader  to  be  informed  that  Felton's 
paper  appears  in  the  Mercure  Francois,  lite- 
rally translated;  so  that  the  French  actually 
possessed  the  document  in  1628,  which  never 
entered  into  our  history  till  1825,  when  Dr. 
Lingard  first  printed  it  from  the  original.  I 
notice  this  circumstance  as  one  evidence  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  secret  history,  often 
preserved  in  the  Mercure;  sometimes  the 
production  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  Car- 
dinal Richelieu.  (2) 

The  deputies  of  La  Rochelle  had  been 

(I)  Curiosities  of  Lilerature,  vol.  ill. 

(J)  Mercure  Francois,  xiv.,  6S0;  Dr.  Lingard,  ix., 
w*.  in  the  French  the  two  paragraphs  are  trans- 


warmly  engaged  with  the  Duke  in  convex 
sation  ; still  fearfully  suspicious  that  he  de- 
signed to  delay  the  expedition,  Buckingham 
showed  them  fresh  letters,  which  noticed 
that  the  Rochellers  had  within  a few  days 
received  a convoy  of  provisions,  and  that  fifty 
head  of  cattle  had  entered  La  Rochelle.  They 
exclaimed  against  the  intelligence  as  only  an 
artifice  of  the  Cardinal’s  to  retard  the  depar- 
ture of  the  fleet.  They  declared  that  oxen 
must  have  wings  to  fly  before  they  could 
enter  that  fated  town.  Soubise  joined  them, 
protesting  against  the  Duke’s  trusting  to 
such  perfidious  intelligence.  The  noisy  vi- 
vacity which  the  French  usually  assume 
when  they  would  carry  their  point,  accom- 
panied by  strong  gesticulations,  induced  the 
bystanders  to  imagine  that  they  were  speak- 
ing to  the  Duke  with  great  animosity.  Buck- 
ingham assured  them  that  not  a day  should 
be  lost ; he  was  hastening  to  take  his  last 
leave  of  the  King,  who  was  four  miles  from 
Plymouth.  Turning  from  them,  on  leaving 
the  apartment,  he  slopped  in  the  passage 
where  Sir  Thomas  Frier  wailed  to  show  him 
a plan  ; Buckingham  was  considering  it  with 
deep  attention,  when  an  unseen  hand,  reach- 
ing over  the  shoulder  of  this  officer,  who  was 
a short  man,  struck  a knife  into  the  left 
breast  of  Buckingham  it  pierced  the  lungs, 
and  was  left  plunged  into  his  heart.  “ Vil- 
lain 1”  was  the  single  interjection  uttered. 
Yet  Buckingham  had  then  the  fortittido  to 
draw  the  murderous  instrument  from  his  own 
heart; — he  would  have  advanced,  as  if  he 
meant  to  reach  the  assassin,  but,  staggering, 
he  fell,  and  was  caught  up  in  the  arms  of  his 
attendant.  The  Duchess  and  her  sister  rushed 
to  the  scene  of  horror— there  lay  their  loved 
and  ill-fated  lord,  bathed  in  his  blood.  All 
the  predictions,  all  their  long  daily  fears,  were 
at  length  realised  by  a single  blow  from  an 
unknown  hand,  at  a spot  and  at  a moment 
when  it  could  have  been  least  dreaded.  The 
assassin  might  have  escaped  detection  had  he 
chosen  it. 

Thus  resolutely  engaged  in  the  cause  which 
the  people  had  so  much  at  heart,  the  blood 
with  which  Buckingham  would  have  sealed  it 
was  shed  by  one  of  the  people  themselves,  the 
enterprise  designed  to  retrieve  the  national 
honour,  so  long  tarnished,  was  perhaps  fatally 
prevented,  and  the  Protestant  cause  suffered 
by  the  hand  of  one  who  imagined  himself  to 

posed.  If  I am  not  mistaken,  the  original  consists 
of  two  papers  joined  together,  which  wouldaccount 
for  the  transposition. 
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be,  and  was,  blest  by  nearly  the  whole  nation 
as  a patriot.  Such  are  the  falsa  appearances 
of  things  in  the  exaggerations  of  popular  de- 
lusion. 

The  hand  which  struck  Buckingham  was 
not,  indeed,  guided  by  “ a Roman  spirit,” 
though  Felton  mistook  himself  to  be  one,  and 
the  wholo  nation  imagined  him  such.  In 
Felton  we  see  a man  acting  from  mixed  and 
confused  motives.  Of  melancholy  and  soli- 
tary habits,  and  one  of  the  many  ofQeers  who 
had  brooded  over  disappointments  both  in 
promotion  and  arrears  ol  pay,  he  fell  a degree 
of  personal  animosity  towards  Buckingham. 
With  great  integrity  of  truth  and  honour,  lie 
was  deservedly  known  by  the  nickname  of 
“ Honest  Jack.”  Tho  religious  enthusiasm 
of  the  times  had  deeply  possessed  his  mind ; 
and  when  “ the  Remonstrance  ” appeared,  it 
acted  on  his  imagination,  as  probably  on 
many  others— and  he  believed  that  the  Duke 
was  '•  one  of  the  foulest  monsters  upon 
earth.” 

“ When  I struck,  I felt  the  force  of  forty 
men  in  me  1”  exclaimed  ihe  melancholy 
hypochondriac.  Thus,  with  a personal  dis- 
like to  Buckingham,  having  conscientiously 
tendered  four  propositions  to  some  divines, 
whose  nugatory  solutions  were  no  impedi- 
ment to  what,  in  his  mind,  he  was  covertly 
driving  at — Felton  wandered  about,  watching 
his  opportunity,  till  he  struck  the  meditated 
blow. 

The  political  martyr  was  entirely  lost  in 
the  contrite  penitent;  and  even  Mrs.  Macauly 
would  nut  condescend  to  rack  him  among  her 
republican  patriots,  because  the  Duke  hud  not 
been  assassinated  on  the  right  principle. 
Felton,  in  his  own  day,  was  considered  as  a 
being  almost  beyond  humanity.  But  while 
the  name  of  Felton  was  echuing  through  the 
kingdom,  our  moderu  Bruius  was  exhibiting 
a piteous  spectacle  of  remorse— so  different 
often  is  the  real  person  himself  from  the  ideal 
personage  of  thu  public  1 The  assassination 
had  been  a theoretical  one— depending  on  the 
four  propositions  Felton  had  submitted  to  his 
inepl  casuists.  When  the  Kiug’s  Attorney, 
as  the  Attorney-General  was  then  called,  fur- 
nished the  unhappy  criminal  with  an  unex- 
pected argument,  Felton  acknowleuged  that 
be  had  been  iu  error,  aud  his  conscientious 
spirit  sank  into  despair.  A long  agonising 
scene  of  contrition  succeeded.  Naturally 
brave,  this  “ stout  soldier  ” was  seen  always 
shedding  tears.  In  the  open  court  he  stretched  j 
out  his  arm,  offering  it  to  he  first  cut  off — he  I 


petitioned  the  King  to  wear  a baiter  about  bis 
neck  while  he  lived — and  prayed  to  be  allow- 
ed to  ask  pardon  on  his  knees  to  the  whole 
establishment  of  Buckingham,  from  the  Du- 
chess to  the  scullion. 

Yet  the  namo  of  John  Felton  may  fill  a date 
in  the  annals  of  our  constitutional  freedom. 
It  is  a bright  passage  in  the  history  of  this 
unhappy  mau.that,  when  broken  down  tn spi- 
rits and  menaced  with  torture,  he  firmly  as- 
serted the  rights  of  a Briton.  When  Loid 
Dorset  told  Felton  that  it  was  the  King's  plea- 
sure that  he  should  be  put  to  the  rack  to  make 
him  confess  his  accomplices,  Felton  answer- 
ed, “My  Lord,  1 do  not  believe  that  it  is  the 
King's  pleasure,  for  he  is  a just  and  gracious 
Prince,  and  will  nol  have  his  subjects  tortured 
against  law.  1 do  affirm  upon  iny  salvation, 
that  my  purpose  was  not  known  u>  any  man 
living;  hut  if  it  be  his  Majesty’s  pleasure,  1 
am  ready  to  suffer  whatever  his  Majesty 
w ill  have  inflicted  upon  me;  yel  this  i must 
tell  you  by  the  way,  that  if  1 be  put  upon 
the  rack.  1 will  accuse  you,  my  Lord  Dorset, 
and  none  but  yourself.”  (1)  This  firm  and 
sensible  speech  silenced  the  court.  A coun- 
cil was  held,  the  Judges  were  consulted,  and 
delivered  an  unexpected  decision,  that  “ Fel- 
ton ought  not  to  be  tortured  by  the  rack,  for 
no  such  punishment  is  known  nr  allowed  by 
our  law.”  Thus  tho  Judges  condemned  what 
the  Government  had  long  practised.  lllaek- 
stonc  yields  a fraternal  eulngium  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Judges ; but  Hume  more  acutely 
discovers  the  cause  of  this  sudden  tenderness; 
“ so  much  mure  exact  reasoners,  with  regard 
to  law,  had  they  become  from  the  jealous 
scruples  of  Ihe  House  of  Commons.” 

CHAPTER  XXL 

Character  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

It  may  justly  excite  the  surprise  of  the  un- 
prejudiced, that  the  dissipated,  the  prodigal, 
and  the  impetuous  Buckingham  should  have 
possessed  such  a strong  hold  of  the  affections 
of  the  grave,  the  temperate,  and  economical 
Charles, and  finally  should  have  obtained  the 
young  monarch's  entire  confidence  in  his  ad- 
ministration. No  royal  favourite  ever  so 
suddenly  reached  to  such  an  ascendancy  in 
power,  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  likely 
to  have  retained  the  envied  position  as  long 
as  his  master  could  have  maintained  him 
there,  however  little  tho  minister  might  have 

(t)  Hacleian  MSS.  7000,  J.  Mode  to  Sir  Mat.  Slule- 
viile.  Sept.  S7,  taw. 
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been  capacitated  from  his  inexperi  nee  and 
his  sanguine  temper  to  have  become  a greal 
j&t’sman. 

The  portrait  of  Buckingham  is  usually 
viewed  in  the  caricature  nf  a royal  minion, 
one  of  those  profligate  men,  who,  reckless  of 
all  means, concentrate  their  passions  into  one 
ignoble  selfishness,  a political  monster,  whom 
a party  would  send  out  into  the  wilderness 
with  all  the  curses  of  the  people  on  his  devot- 
ed head. 

It  certainly  was  not  his  least  crime,  in  the 
eyes  of  some,  that  Buckingham  had  been  the 
permanent  favourite  of  two  monarchs,  who 
had  spoiled  their  child  of  fortune.  Perhaps 
his  greatest  crime  was,  as  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
expresses  it,  that  “ his  enterprises  succeeded 
not according  to  the  impossible  expectation  of 
the  people.” 

The  portrait  of  Buckingham,  by  Hume, 
seems  to  me  a character  dove-tailed  into  a 
system  adjusted  to  Hie  historian’s  plan  of 
lightening  the  errors  of  Charles  the  First',  by 
dividing  them  among  othcis.  Hume  hits  off 
alasingl-1  stroke  a true  feature,  thai  of  “his 
English  familiarity  and  his  French  vivacity.’' 
A feature,  however,  is  but  the  part  of  a like- 
nass  ; and  even  a characteristic  trait  may 
eftneeal  the  more  favourable  but  the  lessob- 
vimis  parts  nf  no  ordinary  man.  All  the  fas- 
cination of  Buckingham’s  character  is  lost  in 
the  general  shade  cast  overilby  the  niggard- 
ly commendation  that  “ he  possessed  some 
acc  nnplishments  of  a courtier.”  Some  in- 
deed,but  not  all,  for  dissimulation  and  hypo- 
crisy were  arts  in  which  this  courtier  was 
unskilled.  Ilis  sweet  and  attractive  manner, 
so  favoured  by  the  Graces,  has  been  described 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  knew  him  well; 
and  though  he  had  a British  roughness  at 
command,  which  the  haughty  Olivarez  expe- 
rienced, another  contemporary  observes  on 
that  occasion,  that  “ if  he  taunted  or  derided 
their  siatcliness,  it  must  have  been  on  pro- 
vocation ; or  at  least  what  he  considered  as 
such,  for  lie  was  as  well  studied  in  blandish- 
ments as  any  courtier  in  Europe.” 

Clarendon,  another  living  witness,  when 
in  the  prime  of  life,  as  yet  un  ouched  by 
party  anger,  having  no  cause  to  advocate,  and 
no  quarrel  with  Iruih,  detected  a more  for- 
cible feature  in  the  mind  of  Buckingham  ; for 
he  tells  us,  “ that  he  wns  the  mo-l  rarely 
accomplished  the  Court  had  ever  beheld,  while 
some  that  found  inconvenience  in  his  near- 
ness, intending,  by  some  affront,  to  discoun- 
tenance him,  perceived  he  had  masked  under 


the  gentleness  a terrible  courage  as  could 
safely  protect  all  his  sweetness.” 

If  Buckingham  were  indebted  for  his  first- 
advancement  to  the  beauty  and  graces  of  his 
person,  and  to  those  lighter  accomplish- 
ments which  adorn  the  circle  of  a palace  life, 
these  were  adventitious  circumstances,  which 
could  never  have  obtained  an  undiminished 
influence  over  the  mind  of  Charles.  The 
Duke  must  have  had  qualities  of  a better  na- 
ture, to  have  secured  the  constancy  of 
Charles’s  personal  attachment.  The  inexpe- 
riem-e  of  his  age,  when  the  King  ascended1 
the  throne,  in  some  respect  will  account  for 
the  fascination ; but  the  royal  affection  was 
never  more  fervent  than  when  Buckingham- 
was  involved  in  defeat  and  disgrace,  and 
hunted  down  as  a state-victim. 

Had  Buckingham-  been  that  creature  of 
effeminacy  which  party  has  represented  him, 
or  “an  enemy  to  his  country,”  as  their  de- 
claration denounced  him.  could  he  have 
cherished  that  nobler  spirit,  which  twice* 
staked  his  life  fur  the  glory  of  his  sovereign, 
and  to  win  the  love  of  the  people?  The 
Memoir  of  Gerbier,  with  some  unpublished 
letters  of  his  Duchess,  which  I have  real,  au- 
thenticate this  magnanimity.  The  Duke,  in 
confidential  interviews  with  Gerbier,  repeat- 
edly declared  his  solemn  resohifion,  in  his 
last  expedition,  to  be  “the  first  man  who 
should  set  his  foot  upon  the  dyke  before  Ro- 
chelle, there  to  die,  or  do  the  work.”  In  that 
devotion  of  patriotism,  there  was  more  he- 
roism than  we  now  can  easily  imagine  ; for 
Buckingham,  before  his  departure,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  to  resist*  the  strange  super- 
stitions of  the  times,  in  prophecies,  prognos- 
tics, and  certain  domestic  omens,  which 
rapidly  followed  one  another.  These  had* 
raised  the  terrors  and  the  intreaties  of  the 
bigoted  Countess,  his  mother,  whose  counsels 
had  often  governed  him,  and  the  bitter  rail- 
lery and  remonstrances  of  the  Duchess,  his 
wife,  who  m her  letters  ridicules  the  folly  of* 
courting  the  people,  assuring  him  that,  do* 
whatever  he  would,  nevpr  could  he  become* 
popular.  The  tide  of  public  opinion  had  s«< 
so  strongly  against  ihe  Duke,  impelled  by 
the  odium  which  ihe  Opposition  had  stuck  to 
his  name,  and  his  own  luckless  fortune,  that 
the  Duchess  deemed  it  a hopeless  folly  to 
struggle  any  more. 

But  the  spirit  of  this  favourite  of  two* 
monarchs  had  never  been  dissolved  in  that 
corporeal  voluptuousness  which  his  habits 
indulged.  We  conceive  him  an  Antiuons 
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when  he  would  have  been  an  Alcibiades — 
rcslless  for  glory,  amid  splendour  and  power, 
possessed  by  few  in  the  whole  history  of 
civilised  ages. 

Buckingham  had  lofty  aspirations ; a spirit 
which  was  fitted  to  lead  others  by  its  own 
invincibility ; a mind  of  quick  conceptions, 
which  an  early  practice  in  the  world  had 
sharpened,  but  this  practice  was  unaccom- 
panied by  that  rare  judgment  which  is  only 
tutored  by  the  severities  of  lime,  and  exer- 
cised by  patient  thought.  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  have  encountered  but  few  obstacles 
in  his  rapid  advancements,  and  his  hardy  self- 
will  disdained  to  imagine  any.  The  genius  of 
the  man  was  daring  and  magnificent,  and  his 
elocution  was  graceful  as  his  manners;  but 
these  were  natural  talents — he  possessed  no 
acquired  ones.  “ Had  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham,’’observed  Lord  Clarendon,  *•  been  bless- 
ed with  a faithful  friend,  the  Duke  would 
have  committed  as  few  faults,  and  done  as 
transcendent  worthy  actions,  as  any  man  in 
that  age  in  Europe.” 

But  Buckingham,  with  all  his  heedless 
impetuosity,  was  by  no  means  insensible  to 
his  deficiencies,  particularly  on  the  object  of 
his  neglected  studies,  and  the  profounder 
science  of  politics.  When  Lord  Bacon  pre- 
sented the  Duke  with  his  Novum  Organum 
in  Latin,  Buckingham  returned  his  acknow- 
ledgments, lamenting  his  unskilfulness  in  the 
language,  with  a graceful  elegance  and  viva- 
city of  ideas,  which  convey  a high  notion  of 
his  fine  talents.  This  consciousness  of  his 
own  deficiencies  is  an  interesting  trail  in  his 
character.  Ho  was  so  ardent  to  possess  that 
knowledge  which  he  could  not  acquire  by 
study,  and  that  wisdom  which  his  love  of 
pleasure  and  his  irregularities  loo  fre- 
quently forbade,  that  he  consulted  every 
man  of  eminent  knowledge  in  his  peculiar 
department.  He  was  importunate  with  the 
illustrious  Bacon  till  that  great  man  furnish- 
ed him  with  counsels  to  direct  him  in  his 
place  of  the  King's  Favourite.  That  volume 
of  a letter  has  come  down  to  us,  and  the  cu- 
rious and  philosophic  will  look  over  the  ob- 
servations of  the  master-mind,  who  tells  us 
that  “ his  life  hitherto  had  rather  been  con- 
templative than  active ; I have  rather  studied 
books  than  men ; 1 can  but  guess,  at  the 
most,  at  those  things  in  which  you  desire  to 
be  advised.”  We  have,  however,  his  prac- 
tical advice,  and  the  first  he  gives  is,  “ not 
to  trust  only  to  his  servants,  who  may  mis- 
lead you,  or  misinform  you,  by  which  they 


may  perhaps  gain  a few  crowns,  but  the  re- 
proach will  lie  uj>on  yourself.”  Thus  even 
the  sage  predicts  his  own  fate,  without  sus- 
pecting the  prophecy  1 The  arrangement  of 
his  dispatches— the  choice  of  the  bishops  and 
the  judges,  even  of  the  serjeant-at-law — the 
privy  counsellors — the  conduct  of  foreign  ne- 
gotiations in  the  choice  of  ambassadors — the 
management  of  our  marine,  and  our  armies, 
and  our  trade— of  our  young  colonies— of  the 
King’s  household,  and  “ the  lords  and  chi- 
valry of  the  court” -the  planting  of  orchards, 
hop-yards,  and  woods,  draining  of  lands, 
and  the  making  of  navigable  rivers,  these  are 
the  comprehensive  and  curioussubjects  which 
are  treated  of  in  the  philosopher’s  epistle. 
Whether  Buckingham  ever  read  the  letter 
twice  may  be  doubtful ; we  trace  none 
of  its  designs  attempted  in  the  short  and 
hurrying  course  he  ran.  In  the  political 
wisdom  of  the  Lord- Keoper  Williams,  Buck- 
ingham had  sought  for  that  aid  which 
his  warm  patronage  had,  he  considered, 
ensured  to  him ; and  admirable  advice, 
and  prompt  expedients,  he  often  received, 
mingled,  however,  with  the  adulations  of  a 
courtier.  But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
great,  however  honest  their  desire,  to  find, 
when  they  would  be  led  by  others,  that  such 
a servant  may  become  the  rival  of  his  mas- 
ter. To  direct  his  taste  in  architecture  and 
pictures,  Buckingham  selected  a remarkable 
man,  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier,  the  pupil  of  Ru- 
bens, and  who  was  at  once  a secret  agent  of 
Government,  and  the  invonlor  of  his  patron’s 
magnificent  masques  and  banquets,  which 
reached  to  such  a perfection  of  art  as  to  have 
extorted  the  wonder  of  all  foreign  ambassa- 
dors. Buckingham  was  a votary  of  the  fine 
arts,  for  wo  find  no  less  a personage  than  the 
critical  and  refined  Wotton,  at  Venice,  pro- 
curing pictures  for  the  Duke,  and,  among 
others,  sending  over  “a  work  of  Titian’s, 
wherein  the  child  in  the  Virgin’s  lap  playing 
with  a bird  is  so  round,  that  I know  not 
whether  1 shall  call  it  a piece  of  sculpture  or 
picture,  and  so  lively  that  a man  would  be 
tempted  to  doubt  whether  nature  or  art  hath 
made  it.”  Nor  was  Buckingham,  in  the  mu- 
nificence of  his  tastes,  inattentive  to  litera- 
ture, for  it  was  he  who  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  Erpinus  a collection  of  Arabic  manu- 
sciipts,  which  the  University  of  Cambridge 
possesses  as  his  gift. 

The  very  errors  and  infirmities  of  Buck- 
ingham seem  often  to  have  started  from  more 
generous  qualities.  Too  devoted  a friend. 
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and  loo  undisgtiised  an  enemy,  carrying  his 
loves  and  his  hatreds  on  his  open  forehead ; 
loo  careless  of  calumny,  and  too  fearless  of 
danger;  be  was,  in  a word,  a man  of  sensa- 
tion, acting  from  impulse  ; scorning,  indeed, 
prudential  views,  but  capable,  at  all  limes,  of 
embracing  grand  and  original  ones.  He 
cannot  be  fairly  accused  of  having  been  indif- 
ferent to  the  honour  of  his  country,  or  of 
being  an  enemy  to  the  people.  Popularity, 
indeed,  was  his  passion.  He  seriously  en  - 
gaged  himself  in  the  best  designs,  but,  vola- 
tile in  the  midst,  his  greatest  error  sprang 
from  a sanguine  spirit ; a circumstance  finely 
touched  on  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  “ He  was 
ever  greedy  of  honour,  and  hot  upon  the  pub- 
lic ends,  but  too  confident  in  the  prosperity 
of  beginnings.” 

With  the  defects  of  this  man’s  character 
the  reader  is  acquainted.  His  temerity  was 
Hushed  by  insolence,  and  his  ambition  panted 
impatient  of  emulation ; he  would  have  had 
every  man  his  friend,  and  every  friend  too 
sensible  that  his  enmity  was  terrible.  In  the 
sunshine  or  the  lightning  of  his  eye,  men 
were  to  flourish  or  to  fade.  Loaded  with  that 
plurality  of  offices  which  rendered  him 
odious  to  the  public,  on  one  occasion,  as  we 
have  shown,  he  had  generously,  or  perhaps 
from  policy,  offered  to  lay  them  down.  But 
so  unfortunate  had  tho  expeditions  to  Cadiz 
and  La  Rochelle  proved  in  tho  hands  of 
others,  that  Buckingham  seemed  urged  ra- 
ther by  necessity  than  choice  to  retain  his 
offices  of  Lord  High  Admiral  and  Comman- 
der in-Chief,  with  a resolution  to  carry  on  his 
great  objects  by  his  own  decisive  exertions, 
and  even  to  perish  rather  than  to  fail.  But 
to  othors  it  seemed  also  that  he  would  have 
conferred  all  the  offices  of  the  three  kingdoms 
on  his  kindred  and  his  friends,  dispensing 
his  favours,  regardloss  of  their  value,  and, 
which  was  more  mischievous  to  himself,  of 
themeriis  of  the  claimants—"  delighting  too 
much  in  the  press  and  affluence  of  depen- 
dants and  suitors,  who  arc  always  burrs  and 
sometimes  the  briars  of  favourites.”  Thus, 
has  that  long -experienced  politician,  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  observed,  on  the  crowd  who 
waited  at  the  levees  of  this  Duke,  and  had 
obtained  from  the  people  the  odious  distinc- 
tion of  the  “ Dukelings.” 

But  the  misery  of  Prime  Ministers  and  Fa- 
vourites is  a portion  of  their  fate  which  has 
not  always  been  noticed  by  their  biographers. 
Buckingham,  so  sensitive  to  tho  jealousy  of 
power,  tasted  all  its  bitterness.  During  his 


absenco  from  England,  (hat  wily  courtier, 
his  humble  friend,  the  Lord-Keeper  Wil- 
liams, had  certainly  supplanted  him  in  the 
favour  of  his  Royal  Master ; he  was  turning 
towards  tho  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  balancing  be- 
tween the  old  favourite,  who  had  ceased  to  bo 
one,  and  him  who  was  about  to  become  one. 
Tho  mighty  shadow  of  a greater  statesman 
had  crossed  Buckingham  in  his  path. 

A piece  of  secret  history  has  come  down  to 
us,  which  exhibits  the  joyous  and  volatile 
Buckingham  in  a situation  which  we  could 
hardly  have  suspected  in  the  life  of  this  Fa- 
vourite. When  abroad,  his  confidential  se- 
cretary, Dr.  Mason,  slept  in  the  same  cham- 
ber with  the  Duke.  To  his  amazement,  he 
then  observed  that  at  night  the  Duke  would 
give  way  lo  those  suppressed  passions  which 
his  unaltered  countenance  had  concealed  by 
day.  In  the  absence  of  all  other  ears  and 
eyes,  Buckingham  would  break  out  into  the 
most  querulous  and  impassioned  language, 
declaring  tlial  “ Never  had  dispatches  to  di- 
vers princes,  nor  the  great  business  of  a 
fleet,  of  an  army,  of  a siege,  of  a treaty  of 
war  and  peace,  both  on  foot  together,  and  all 
of  them  in  his  head  at  a time,  so  much  broke 
his  repose,  as  the  idea  that  some  at  borne 
under  his  Majesty,  some  of  whom  ho  had  so 
well  deserved,  were  now  content  to  forget 
him.”  So  short-lived  is  the  gratitude  ob- 
served lo  an  absent  favourite.  Tho  oppor- 
tune death  of  the  old  King  saved  Buck- 
ingham from  thedisgrace  he  had  anticipated. 

To  Charles,  and  lo  the  patriotic  parly, 
Buckingham  appeared  in  very  opposite  cha- 
racters. 

To  envy,  to  the  common  passion  of  vulgar 
envy,  Charles  traced  their  personal  rancour 
to  the  friend  of  his  heart.  On  the  expedition 
to  Rochelle, the  King,  accompanying  the  Duke 
to  inspect  the  ships  at  Deptford,  observed, 
“ George,  there  are  some  that  wish  both 
these  and  thou  might  perish  together;  but 
care  not  for  them,  we  will  both  perish  toge- 
ther if  thou  doest.’’  Unquestionably,  such 
was  tho  unchangeable  determination  of 
Charles;  and  Sir  Robert  Colton,  who  was 
often  near  both  the  King  and  the  Favourite, 
and  often  wisely  opposed  the  minister  with- 
out offending  tho  master,  has  truly  touched 
on  the  King’s  affection — “ Certainly,”  Sir 
Robert  concluded — “ the  King  will  never 
yield  to  the  Duke’s  fall and  then  he  finely 
characterises  the  youthful  monarch,  “being 
a young  man  resolute,  magnanimous,  and 
tenderly  and  firmly  affectionate  where  he 
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takes.”  (1)  So  unchangeable  indeed  was 
Charles’s  affection  for  Buckingham,  that  he 
cherished  his  memory  as  warinlv  as  his  life, 
and  designed  to  raise  a monument  to  the  un- 
fortunate minister,  whom  he  called  “ his 
martyr.”  “ The  world  is  much  mistaken  in 
his  character,”  said  the  King ; “ he  did  not 
govern  me,  but  much  the  contrary;  he  has 
been  a most  faithful  servant,  as  I will  show 
the  world.”  The  King  here  alluded  to  his 
own  consequent  conduct;  for  after  the  death 
of  Buckingham  there  were  no  changes,  but 
the  King  was  exlremly  active  in  business. 
“The  King  holds  in  his  own  hands,”  writes 
Lord  Dorchester,  “ the  total  direction,  leav- 
ing the  executory  part  to  every  mun  within 
the  compass  of  his  charge.”  (2) 

For  Charles,  Buckingham  had  been  the 
fascinating  companion  of  his  youth,  and  had 
either  caught  from  the  Prince,  or  had  infused 
into  his  tastes,  a congenial  passion  forthose 
arts  which  were  yet  foreign  in  England,  and 
which  constituted  the  supreme  delight  of  his 
happi  r hours.  It  is  strange  to  observe, 
what  however  is  true,  that  the  King,  at  no 
period  of  his  reign,  was  enabled  to  indulge 
that  gorgeous  magnificence  in  masques  and 
banquets,  in  which  Buckingham,  expending 
for  the  evening  from  one  to  five  thousand 
pounds,  entertained  the  court.  And  Buck- 
ingham, too,  was  the  man  on  whose  com- 
manding spirit  the  young  sovereign  fondly 
rested  the  prosperity  and  even  the  glory  of 
his  reign ; for  Buckingham  had  frequently 
boasted  that  *•  he  would  make  Charles  the 
greatest  monarch  in  Europe.”  What  •*  the 
greatest”  meant  in  this  courtier’s  vocabulary 
we  may  easily  conceive. 

The  pacific  reign  of  James  had  dimmed  the 
glory  of  our  country  in  the  eyes  of  foreign- 
ers, with  whom  we  are  never  great  unless 
we  are  fighting  their  battles,  and  confederat- 
ing for  their  interests.  The  Mnchiaveis  of 
foreign  cabinets  will  look  with  contempt  on 
the  domestic  blessings  which  a British  sove- 
reign would  scatter  among  his  subjects,  and 

(1)  A libel  had  been  tii  ken  down  from  a post  in  Cole- 
man Street,  by  Older  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  tv  tin  sent  it 
to  liis  Majesty.  “Who  rule*  I be  kingdom?  TlieKing. 
Who  rules  the  King?  The  Duke.  Who  rules  the 
Duke?  The  Devil.  Let  the  Duke  look  to  it;  for  they 
intend  ehoi  tty  to  unhand  him  worse  Ilian  they  did 
the  Duelor;  and  il  things  be  not  shortly  reformed, 
they  will  work  a leformalion  themselves.”  This 
alludes  lo  Dr.  Lambe,  who  was  called  "The  Duke's 
Devil,"  an  old  conjurorofinfamouscharai  ter,  whom 
the  mob  hud  actually  torn  lo  pieces,  for  which 
the  City  was  imprudently  ttned  for  not  dcliteringup 
the  murderers.  Harleian  Collection,  3k3,  letter  3*1. 


his  presence  with  the  foreigner  is  only  fell 
in  his  armies.  The  new  reign  had  opened 
wilh  enterprise,  and  the  glory  of  our  arms 
was  now  to  reinstate  the  nation  in  its  mili- 
tary character;  but  a peace  of  twenty  years 
had  rusted  tho  arms  of  our  soldiers,  and  most 
of  our  commanders  were  unskilled  in  the  art 
of  war.  Buckingham  had  indeed  triumphed 
in  the  rivalry  of  cminly  grandeur  wilh  ike 
oilier  two  mighty  statesmen  who  were  con- 
ducting ihe  fortunes  of  Europe,  in  the  persons 
of  their  young  sovereigns;  but  the  comple- 
tion of  his  views  was  to  be  reached  by  a more 
daiing  spirit.  To  the  romantic  and  spirited 
Prince  it  seemed  a generous  ambition,  a 
conflict  fur  national  honour,  at  home  and 
abroad ; and  the  Duke,  who  had  wrestled  wilh 
the  awful  ministers  of  Spain  and  France,  felt 
not  the  less  a passion  for  popularity,  spum- 
ing at  lifo  to  obtain  it  from  the  people  of 
England.  Charles  then,  while  he  mure  inti- 
mately knew  and  admired  the  dazzling  quali- 
ties of  his  friend,  with  an  eye  of  youth  and 
nffeetion,  was  vet  unpractised  in  discerning 
the  shades  of  ambiguous  virtues;  and  the 
King  seems  never  to  have  suspected  that  the 
resolute  but  ill-regulated  spirit  of  his  fa- 
vourite was  more  likely  to  plunge  him  into 
many  fatal  efforts  than  able  to  extricate  him 
from  them. 

The  virtues  of  a man  who  cannot  bedeetn- 
ed  virtuous ; tho  talents  of  a man  who  so 
frequent ly  was  mortified  to  discover  their 
incompetence;  and  ihe  passion  for  popularity 
which  possessed  one  who  neverwas  popular, 
are  Ihe  paradoxical  qualities  which  may  in- 
struct us  in  the  very  interesting  character  of 
Ihe  Favourite  of  Charles  the  First,  who  had 
in  vain  attempted  to  become  the  favourite  of 
(he  world ! 

Had  Buckingham  escaped  from  the  knife 
of  the  ass  issin.  he  would  most  probably  hare 
preceded  Strafford  and  Laud  to  the  scaffold- 
lie  was  not  that  spiritless  and  corrupt  Fa- 
vourite who  could  have  crept  into  obscu- 
rity. (3) 

Many  Grange  stories  are  told  of  this  octogenarian 
pander,  particularly  of  his  intercourse  will*  Buck- 
ingham. It  is,  however,  a curious  fact,  which  Carte 
Iiq*  positively  given, that  the  person  ol  theOldr.en- 
juror  was  even  unknown  lo  the  Duke.  If  Ibis  fact 
he  true,  it  U a striking  instance  of  those  false  ru- 
mours which  are  kept  allo.it  by  a p»rt>,  till  those 
historical  calumnies  become  traditions.  ‘The 
Duke’s  Devil,"  after  all,  waa  no  devil  of  Bucking- 
ham’s! 

(2)  Sloane  MSS.  4178,  letter  519. 

(3)  It  was  the  opinion  of  Clarendon  that,  had 
Buckingham  lived  longer,  the  observation  andei* 
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CHAPTER  XXtt. 

Of  Royal  Favourite*. 

The  fate  of  the  Duke  of  Rurkingham  enters 
into  the  history  of  Royal  Favourites  ; but 
histories  of  royal  favourites  consist  only  of 
satires  and  invectives,  or,  if  they  aspire  to 
the  dignity  of  a narrative,  present  but  a 
Aspeless  mass  pot  together  by  those  who 
collect  everything  and  discern  nothing.  Tho 
subject,  however,  forms  a chapter  in  tho  his- 
tory of  man,  and  political  sagacity  may  yet 
unravel  some  truths  out  of  the  complicated 
knots  and  twistings  of  prejudice  and  passion. 

We  perpetually  fitid  account-,  of  royal  fa- 
touches,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  have  been 
one,  to  incur  the  condemnation  of  historians, 
too  apt  to  echo  the  cries  of  the  past.  Those 
Boosters,  or  ministers,  are  sometimes  exhi- 
bited as  remorseless  criminals,  or  wretches 
dissolved  in  wanton  corruption.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  how  kings  can  be  so  insen- 
sible to  their  own  interests,  as  volu  tariVy  to 
choose  such  inept  beings  for  favourites ; hot 
ire  are  still  more  surprised  when  we  discover 
the  activity  of  these  men,  who  having  ob- 
tained all  -things  by  favouritism,  without  a 
solitary  talent,  or  an  obscure  virtue,  still  like 
other  men  who  have  a name  to  create,  and  a 
career  of  glory  to  run,  purs  e life  agitated  by 
the  same  hopes,  and  mindful  of  the  same  la- 
bours. Mow  did  it  happen  that  the  dissolute 
or  the  trifler  quitted  the  bed  of  roses  on  which 
he  slumbered  ? The  favourite  who  fills  a 
space  in  history,  who  was  the  object  of  con- 
temporary hatreds,  and  who  still  furnishes 
the  declaimer  with  invectives,  however  his 
enterprises  may  have  succeeded,  or  may  have 
failed,  is  a distinct  personage  from  the  mi- 
nion of  caprice  who  remains  buried  in  his 
own  inglorious  obscurity.  Attached  to  the 
household,  the  name  of  Ihe  latter  personage 
rarely  appears,  bis  actions — never.  We  may 
therefore  suspect,  whenever  wo  discover  any 
one  of  these  royal  favouries  prominent  in 
history,  Hint  his  spirit  was  of  another  cast 
than  it  appears  in  this  disguise  of  favouritism, 
and  that  he  aimed  at  being  something  more 
than  a royal  favourite. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  some 

perience  he  had  gained  had  very  much  improved 
liiMiudere'.andint: ; which,  with  the  greatness  of 
fua  spirit  and  jealousy  of  his  Master's  honour,  to 
wlioui  Ills  fidelity  was  superior  lo  auy  temptation, 
r.uglilluve  repaired  many  of  the  iuconveulenccs 
which  he  had  introduced,  and  could  have  preveut- 
<d  their  mischief.  1.,  73. 


have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  royal  fa- 
vourites who  have  not  been  what  is  called,  in 
party-writing,  “ wicked  Ministers;"  and  that 
others,  whom  we  would  not  eulogise,  have, 
notwithstanding,  betrayed  some  redeeming 
public  virtues.  Many  favourites  have  been 
given  up  as  a conoession  to  the  public  voice, 
and  what  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  from  the 
very  jealousy  tho  favourite  had  excited  in  Ihe 
breast  of  his  royal  Master.  If  Elizabeth  feared 
the  greatness  of  the  heroic  Essex,  we  should 
not  he  surprised  that  James  Ihe  First  became 
alarmed  at  the  induenceof  Buckingham.  The 
lamentation  of  Wol-ey  lias  been  repeated  by 
seve.al  fallen  ministers  much  in  the  same 
words.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  visibly 
jealous  of  all  his  favourites,  from  his  firs|, 
Luynes,  whom  he  .bitterly  nicknamed  “ the 
King,"  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whom  he  felt 
he  could  only  obey,  and  not  curauiand.  Tho 
gratitude  of  kings  is  often  an  ambiguous  vir- 
tue— it  ri  always  an  uncertain  one. 

A royal  favourite,  whatever  lie  may  he,  has 
the  two  groat  divisions  of  mankind  arrayed 
in  hostility  against  him  ; the  great,  into 
which  class  he  has  been  obtruded ; and  the 
obscure,  which  he  has  for  ever  abandoned — 
and  still  his  most  formidable  enemy  has 
usually  been  found  in  himself.  Many  have 
buen  turn  to  pieces  by  the  triumphant  people; 
for  whether  the  unhappy  man  be  a Sejaous, 
or  a Marshal  d'Ancrc,  the  populace  in  every 
age,  agitated  by  the  same  haired  of  the  abuses 
of  power,  imagine  that  they  are  satiating 
their  vengeame  in  tho  single  State-victim 
which  lias  teen  cast  out  to  them.  We  may, 
however,  be  struck  by  this  curious  fact,  that 
there  is  hardly  one  of  these  renowned  favour- 
ites hut  has  found  an  unimpassiooed  apo- 
logist; and,  on  a calmer  investigation  than 
their  contemporaries  were  capable  of  exer- 
cising, they  have  been  considerably  exculpated 
from  the  errors  or  the  crimes  imputed  to  them ; 
and  some  better  designs  have  been  manifested 
in  these  contemned  men  than  the  passions 
of  their  enemies  could  discover. 

The  memorable  fate  of  the  Marshal  d’Ancre 
and  his  lady,  the  Italian  favourites  of  Maryde 
Medicis,  is  a striking  instance  of  the  terrific 
malignity  of  popular  rage,  even  on  insignifi- 
cant characters.  The  single  passion  of  d’Ancre 
was  inordinate  avarice;  he  gorged  on  wealth  ; 
but  no  act  of  oppression  had  marked  the 
career  of  this  grasping  Florentine ; it  is  not 
known  that  he  had  any  personal  enemy, 
while  his  obliging  temper  had  secured  many 
friends.  TheMarechule  was  a superior  genius; 
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and  her  famous  reply,  when  on  her  trial  for 
witchcraft,  was  dignified  and  great.  “ By  what 
magic,”  she  was  interrogated,  “had  she  ob- 
tained such  an  ascendancy  over  the  Queen- 
Mother?”— “ By  no  other  ntagic,”  she  replied, 

“ than  that  power  which  a firm  spirit  pos- 
sesses over  a weak  mind.”  After  D’Ancre’s 
assassination,  the  mutinous  populace,  furious 
as  a herd  of  maddened  elephants,  unburied 
his  corpse,  burnt  his  heart,  sold  his  flesh  by 
pieces,  and  his  ashes  by  the  ounce,  and  cast 
his  remains  into  the  river.  Never  did  human 
being  sutTer  so  much  for  being  an  Italian,  and 
for  growing  loo  opulent  in  France.  Marshal 
d’fctrecs,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Regency, 
though  on  the  side  of  the  French  Princes  in 
opposition  to  Mary  of  Medicis,  could  not 
avoid  expressing  his  astonishment  at  these 
horrid  circumstances,  and  on  the  public  exe- 
cution of  the  Marechale  — he  acknowledged 
the  D’Ancres’  general'  benevolence,  and  that 
personally  they  had  few,  if  any,  enemies,  lie 
ascribes  the  singular  and  undeserved  cata- 
strophe of  the  family  of  the  D’Ancres  to  fate  ; 
but  another  cause,  more  obvious,  was  the 
monstrous  libels  which  his  party  had  heaped 
on  these  royal  favourites,  by  which  they  had 
rendered  them  hateful  to  the  people  ; and  as 
Marshal  d'lilrecs  was  the  ablest  writer  of  his 
party,  the  surpriso  he  felt,  and  the  enormities 
which  he  describes,  shrewdly  observes  the 
historian  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  were  in 
great  part  his  own  work,  (f ) 

The  immortal  chisel  of  Tacitus  has  sculp- 
tured the  colossal  statue  of  a Royal  Favourite. 
The  characteristics,  tho  manners,  and  the 
principle  of  action  of  this  species  of  person- 
age, may  be  delected  in  the  Sejanus  of  His- 
tory. But  who  was  Sejanus  himself?  Tacitus 
is  the  most  awful  genius  whom  the  Muse  of 
history  has  ever  inspired,  but  he  contemplates 
on  human  nature  in  masses.  In  the  ideal  of 
this  master,  the  portrait  resembles  life  ; but 
we  may  suspect  that,  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  living  original,  the  portrait  might  have 
lost  in  truth  whatithad  gained  in  effect.  The 
monster-minister  of  Tacitus  appears  more  na- 
turally human  in  the  portrait  of  Velleius  Pa- 
ri) Pi' re  GrifTet,  Hist.  dc  France,  xiii.,  I9G. 

(a)  All  the  critics  repeat  alter  one  another  that 
Velleius  has  disgraced  himself  by  his  adulation  or 
this  model  of  all  unpopular  ministers.  They  can- 
not imagine  that  any  single  feature  of  humanity 
can  form  a part  of  their  political  phantom.  The 
charm  of  a brilliant  style  may  seem  that  of  courtly 
panegy  ric;  bul  allowing  for  the  limes,  the  writer, 
and  the  minister,  he  must  possess  litUe  knowledge 
of  human  nature  who  does  not  discern  some  per- 


terculus,  whoso  personal  knowledge  has  pre- 
served for  us  a dignified  characteristic  of  tho 
man.  (2)  Place  this  by  the  side  of  the  im- 
portant confession  of  Tacitus  himself— that, 
while  this  minister  lived,  he  repressed  the 
dark  passions  of  Tiberius  ; and  further,  that 
the  extinction  of  this  State-victim  afforded  no 
relief  to  the  Commonwealth,  since,  for  many 
years  after,  the  master  continued  the  system 
of  his  condemned  servant;  and  we  may  be 
induced  to  ask  with  Juvenal — 

Sed  quo  cecidit  sub  criminc  ? qulsnam 
Delator’  quibua  indiciis?  quo  teste  probavit? 

Nil  horum .’ 

But,  tell  me,  why  was  he  adjudged  to  bleed? 

And  wtio  discovered?  And  who  proved  the  deed? 
Nothing  of  this? 

If  the  administration  of  Sejanus  were  not 
his  own,  but  his  master’s,  this  royal  favourite, 
flattered  by  a greater  dissembler  than  him- 
self, was  probably  one  of  those  mighty  ma- 
chines of  tyranny  which  are  used  till  no  longer 
serviceable.  How  skilfully  at  times  Sejanus 
interposed  between  the  people  and  the  pas- 
sions of  their  tyrant,  is  at  least  hinted  at  by 
the  great  historian.  Sejanus  perished,  for  he 
found  a jealous  master.  But  Richelieu  in 
France,  and  Pojibal  in  Portugal, — there  are 
those  who  would  add  Pitt  in  England,— ac- 
tuated by  the  same  principle  of  a severe  ad- 
ministration, have  been  considered  as  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  modern  Europe.  Riche- 
lieu, by  many  an  immolation,  saved  his  coun- 
try from  intestine  wars,  and  trode  down  an 
aspiring  aristocracy  of  Princes  ; his  genius 
survived  him  in  the  glory  of  the  future  reign. 
Pombal,  anticipating  the  spirit  of  our  own 
century,  with  no  other  aid  than  his  own  phi- 
losophical fortitude,  doomed  the  extinction  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  established  the  commerceof  the 
country  ; nor  could  the  stability  of  his  designs 
bo  interrupted  by  a conspiracy  which  monacal 
the  throne,  and  an  earthquake  which  shook 
his  metropolis  inlo  ruins,  and  persuaded  the 
people  that  Heaven  warred  against  the  Mi- 
nister. But  the  towns  of  France  were  turned 
inlo  garrisons  by  the  despotic  Richelieu,  and 
the  dungeons  of  Lisbon  were  enlarged  by  the 

■anal  strokes  which  betray  the  intimacy  of  the 
writer.  Velleius  describes  Sejanus  as  a person  well 
adapted  for  bis  laborious  office.  “ A vast  frame  wji 
joined  with  as  vigorous  an  intellect.  His  seven  I; 
was  often  enlivened  by  the  old  Roman  pleasantry; 
in  the  midst  of  business,  he  seemed  like  one  it 
leisure ; ascribing  nothing  to  himself,  be  obtain* 
everything  from  all,  and  his  countenance  and  his 
life  are  as  tranquil  as  his  geuiua  Is  vigilant.” 
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inexorable  Pombal.  These  are  ministers 
whose  administrations  onlydifTored  from  that 
of  theScjanusof  Tiberius,  in  the  character  of 
their  sovereigns.  But  Sejanus  himself,  had 
there  been  a free  press  at  Rome,  could  not 
have  been  rendered  more  odious  by  a swarm 
of  satires  and  libels  than  were  these  two  great 
statesmen.  Whenever  there  happens  a crisis 
in  the  fortunes  of  an  empire,  and  a minister 
is  compelled  to  adopt  a cruel  administration, 
he  cannot  escape  from  the  hatreds  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

An  opposite  species  of  royal  favourites 
has  attracted  the  parLialities  of  their  sove- 
reigns by  their  agreeable  qualities,  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  the  affections  of  their 
prince,  perhaps  by  accident,  and  often  for 
trivial  or  unworthy  purposes.  But  were  they 
only  puppets  to  amuse  their  prince?  Piers 
Gaveston,  the  playmate  of  Edward  the  Se- 
cond, has  always  been  condemned  as  a dis- 
solute minion.  We  know  but  imperfectly 
those  times,  when  the  historians  were  as 
barbarous  as  the  events  they  record,  and 
when  the  nation  was  divided  between  con- 
spiring barons  and  a murderous  adulteress. 
Yet  of  this  person,  whom  his  enemies  have 
made  infamous  in  history,  we  should  form  a 
very  erroneous  notion,  if  we  cannot  discri- 
minate truth  amidst  passion  and  prejudice. 
This  young  Gascon  possessed  many  interest- 
ing qualities ; he  was  loved  by  many  ; nor 
have  his  generous  nature  and  brilliant  genius 
been  concealed  by  his  imprudent  contempt 
of  jealous  nobles,  whom  he  stung  by  his  wit, 
and  foiled  by  his  lance  ; he  might  have 
gained  them  by  his  favours.  Their  venge- 
ance was  an  act  more  criminal  than  any  he 
had  committed  in  his  life.  Much  that  age 
owed  to  his  elegant  accomplishments  ; and 
the  six  years  of  his  administration  softened 
the  warlike  barbarism  of  the  day,  and  opened 
the  polished  chivalry  of  a happier  reign.  (1) 
Luynes  became  a similar  favourite  with 
Louis  the  Thirteenth.  He  had  taught  the 
young  Prince  the  art  of  bird-catching.  After 
the  assassina  tion  of  the  Marshal  d’Ancre,  the 
protege  of  the  Queen-Mother,  Luynes  ra- 
pidly ascended  to  favour.  As  Minister  and 

(0  Turner’s  History  of  London,  ii.,  <28.  Mr. 
Turner  has  skilfully  collected  the  more  interesting 
particularsof  Gaveston.  The  reader  may  be  amused 
at  “the  contumacious  nicknames  by  which  he 
taunted  the  haughty  nobility .”  They  are  evidence 
of  the  wanton  wit  and  poignant  pleasantry  for 
which  Gascony  was  long  famed. 

f2)  These  are  collected  in  a considerable  volume: 
“Recueildes  pieces  les  plus  curieuses  qui  out  6t6 
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Constable  of  France  he  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  nation— in  all  probability,  chiefly 
the  indignation  of  the  nobility.  But  are  we 
to  imagine  that  “ King  Luynes,”  as  Louis 
the  Thirteenth  himself  had  nicknamed  him, 
was  only  dexterous  at  liming  speckled  mag- 
pies ? He  had  caged  his  sovereign— and  large 
was  his  aviary.  The  man  who  could  retain 
his  administration  shaken  by  so  many  power- 
ful factions,  we  may  be  assured,  practised 
deeper  arts  than  those  of  a bird-catcher.  He 
triumphed  over  all,  and  oppressed  none  ; he 
was  prodigal  to  his  friends — a certain  means 
to  make  enemies.  As  a French  statesman, 
he  first  opened  a war,  however  then  unsuc- 
cessful, with  the  Huguenots;  a system  which 
the  great  politician  Richelieu  continued,  and 
which  in  the  end  subdued  that  “ ambitious 
sect,”  as  they  are  called  in  French  history. 
Could  such  a man  as  Luynes  have  been  des- 
titute of  talents  and  all  good  qualities?  But 
wo  must  not  expect  to  discover  a single  one 
in  that  heap  of  satires  and  lampoons  which 
accompany  his  name.  (2)  Posterity  must 
decide  by  the  acts  of  this  favourite,  who, 
though  envied  or  detested,  the  impartiality 
of  time  acknowledges  to  have  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  his  sovereign. 

Thus  two  contemptible  royal  favourites  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  different  characters 
from  those  which  the  popular  impressions 
had  received  of  them. 

“ But  sovereigns  should  have  no  favour- 
ites !”  is  the  universal  cry.  A learned  his- 
torian of  stoical  morals  observes  that  “ Ju- 
dicious friendship  is  honourable  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  throne;  favouritism  implies  imbe- 
cility.” Such  is  the  abstract  counsel  of  a 
sage ! And  whenever  man  ceases  to  be  a 
bundle  of  sympathies,  and  tastes,  and  pas- 
sions, some  patriot  king,  in  the  apathy  of 
his  philosophy,  may  easily  distinguish  the 
rigid  lino  which  for  over  separates  friend- 
ship from  favouritism.  But,  till  the  day  ar- 
rives of  the  perfectibility  of  man,  we  can  only 
consider  this  advice  as  offered  on  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  medical  men  usually  warn 
their  unhappy  invalids — “ to  be  careful  not 

to  eat  heartily  of  what  they  like  best.” 

* 

fatten  pendant  la  faveur  du  Conn6tablc  dc  Luynes, 
en  <619,  <620  et  <62<  ”—<623.  They  consistof  prose 
and  verse.— A compiler  of  modern  history  describes 
Luynes  as  “equally  ignorant  and  presumptuous,” 
in  his  unsuccessful  attack  of  Montauban.  He  died 
of  a fever  in  the  camp.  But  a man  may  be  “igno- 
rant and  presumptuous,”  particularly  if  he  fail  in 
a great  enterprise,  yet  the  enterprise  itself  may  in- 
dicate no  want  of  wisdom  or  courage. 
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Kings,  in  their  peculiar  situation,  must 
atways  remain  uncertain  whetherthey  inspire 
the  sympathy  which  snme  ninnarchs  would 
rejoice  to  create.  The  throne  for  ever  stands 
between  the  monarch  and  his  friend.  Un- 
happy sovereigns!  denied  participating  in  the 
devotion  of  friendship  and  the  adoration  of 
lovel  There  can  be  rio  friendship  where  there 
is  no  equality:  and  what  female  ever  loved 
the  object  of  her  fear?  Monarchs  must  de- 
scend from  their  throne  to  find  a friend  or  a 
lover,  and  it  is  only  by  their  magnanimity  in 
adversity  that  they  can  kindle  the  social  af- 
fections in  their  companions.  Charles  the 
First  possessed  more  devoted  friends  in  the 
days  of  his  sorrows  than  he  ever  found  when 
on  his  throne. 

But  a prince  must  have  a favourite,  since 
he  can  have  no  friend,  and  one  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  has  been  often  acknowledged 
in  supplying  this  want.  A piece  of  secret 
history  will  show  us  the  critical  niceties  of 
the  providers  of  royal  favourites.  Once  when 
the  Marshal  d’Ancre  and  his  lady,  in  a secret 
conference  with  Mary  of  Medicis.had  alarmed 
her  on  the  growing  favour  which  her  son, 
the  young  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  had  bestow- 
ed on  his  companion  De  Luvnes,  it  was  re- 
solved to  remove  the  favourite  from  Court, 
and,  by  renewed  attention  to  the  amusements 
of  the  youthful  monarch,  prevent  him  from 
feeling  his  loss.  When  the  plan  was  ar- 
ranged, the  Marshal  suddenly  observed  that 
Sauvelerre,  the  King’s  first  valet,  and  usher 
of  the  Queen,  stood  at  the  door,  and  had  pro- 
bably overheard  their  Slate  conversation. 
The  Marshal,  as  an  expedient,  politically 
proposed  to  admit  him  to  their  councils;  he 
was  the  friend  of  De  Luvnes.  The  Queen 
Mother  then  confided  to  Sauvelerre  her  in- 
qnielu  <e  at  the  ascendancy  of  his  friend  over 
her  son,  and  that  either  her  Majesty  or  the 
favourite  must  retire.  “ Inf  that  extreme 
case,”  observed  Sauvelerre,  “it  is  necessary 
that  my  friend  should  be  sacrificed.  But, 
Madam,”  he  continued,  “ when  yon  have  got 
rid  of  (his  favourite,  have  yon  thought  of  one 
to  supply  his  place?  The  King  must  have 
his  companion,  and  if  his  Majesty  should 
choose  one  mort  enterprising  and  more 
elevated  in  rank,  you  may  repent  of  having 
removed  this  roan,  of  whose  conduct  you  are 
more  certain  than  of  any  successor.”  This 
difficulty  had  not  occurred  to  the  D'Ancres; 
they  were  embarrassed— they  examined  the 
merits  of  a great  number;  but,  after  long 
deliberation,  they  could  fix  on  noperson  who 


was  not  objectionable,  and  at  length  it  was 
agreed  that  tliev  should  leave  De  Luvnes  as 
the  King's  favourite,  till  they  were  able  to 
find  out  the  proper  man  for  his  snbstitute. 

The  fears  of  the  D’Ancres  were  not  ima- 
ginary; the  Marshal,  however,  perished  by 
the  command  of  the  favourite  De  Luvnes, 
who  acted  under  the  auspices  of  the  young 
King  The  Italians  were  more  odious  to  the 
French  people.  Even  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
father  to  the  great  Conde,  offered  to  assas- 
sinate the  Florentine  with  his  own  hand. 

The  greatest  sovereigns,  as  well  as  the 
weakest,  have  ever  required  some  partnerin 
the  stale,  to  alleviate  its  burthens  ; to  inspire 
their  hopes,  and  to  guide  their  fortunes. 
Hence  Wolsey,  Leicester,  and  Bute,  were  the 
royal  favourites  of  monarchs  who  cannot  be 
classed  among  ordinary  princes.  But  this 
class  of  favourites,  as  well  as  those  of  a more 
capricious  choice,  have  excited  the  same  un- 
pardoning envy  of  the  people,  by  their  im- 
mense wealth  and  power.  Sovereigns  who 
flatter  themselves  that  in  a favourite  they 
have  found  a friend,  charmed  even  by  this 
illusion  of  natural  feeling,  usually  di-pense 
their  favours  royally,  destitute  of  all  calculat- 
ing arts,  and  Osborn,  an  old  courtier,  ob- 
serves, with  great  knowledge  of  the  royal 
character,  “ All  the  kings  I have  known  were 
found  to  do  more  for  their  favourites  than 
they  could  be  tempted  to  have  done  for  them- 
selves.” The  favourites  themselves  are  acted 
on  by  their  locality ; seduced  by  power,  and 
corrupted  by  office,  personal  pride  covers 
itself  with  titles  as  substitutes  for  ancestral' 
nobility,  and  palaces  are  built  by  subjects. 
The  public  odium  ofprivate  fortunes  gathered 
from  the  common  weaf  is  attached  to  the 
favourite,  and  his  tribes  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  flocked  at  the  call  are  counted 
over  till  factions  are  formed,  and  sedition  has 
often  triumphed. 

This  is  the  history  of  roan  as  much  as  of 
favourites.  Man  is  a corruptible  creature. 
Even  patriotic  statesmen  have  been  disgraced 
by  the  passion  of  avarice,  which  with  them 
is  connected  with  the  more  elevated  feeling 
of  ambition.  Sally,  who  maybe  distinguish^ 
ed  as  the  friend  rather  than  the  favourite  of 
his  King,  did  not  serve  himself  with  less  zeal 
than  he  served  his  country,  and  this  severe 
minister  having  amassed  vast  possessions, 
when  he  left  his  public  station,  retreated  into 
a princely  life.  Clarendon  in  place,  after 
that  long  abstinence  from  power,  when  he 
often  wanted  the  price  of  a dinner,  was  as  ■ 
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famished  men  in  office.  He  sullied  his  bonds 
by  the  most  ordinary  corruptions,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  o wider  gra^p 
built  Clarendon  House,  which  was  better 
known  under  the  more  popular  names  of 
Dunkirk  House,  or  Tangier  Hall.  In  the 
history  of  Walpole,  we  must  not  omit  Hough- 
ton and  family  sinecures. 

One  of  the  great  odiums  cast  on  favourites 
arises  from  what  no  disguise  can  conceal 
from  the  people's  view — the  elevation  of  a 
whole  family  and  its  multitude  of  creatures. 
The  people,  as  one  of  them  observed  in  re- 
volulionary  limes,  need  care  little  who  are 
in  administration,  since  whoever  they  are, 
still  the  people  must  work ; hut  the  great 
families  in  the  stale,  thus  thrown  out  of 
power,  find  it  no  difficult  art  to  convince  the 
discontented,  that  every  public  grievunco 
may  be  traced  to  the  prosperity  of  the  fa- 
vourite and  Iris  countless  dependents. 

In  our  political  history,  we  observe  the 
alarm  spread  by  party  against  the  Hyde  fa- 
mily. (I)  and  the  Bute  ministry.  (2) 

The  rase  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  will  illustrate 
this  point  in  the  history  of  royal  favourites. 
On  his  entrance  into  power,  this  minister  re- 
solved that  his  nation,  after  the  long  struggle 
with  the  new  republic,  should  repose  in 
peace;  he  hastened  a peace  with  England  on 
the  best  conditions  he  could  procure,  and 
concluded  a truce  with  Holland,  which  se- 
cured her  independence.  During  an  admi- 
nistration of  twenty  years,  the  pacilic  fa- 
vourite courted  all  classes.  To  conceal  the 
embarrassed  stato  of  tho  finances,  ho  amused 
his  master  with  festivals,  mid  instead  of  sup- 
pressing a vast  number  of  useless  offices, 
which  the  caprice  of  the  preceding  reigij  had 
created,  fearful  of  raising  up  enemies,  ho  in- 
creased the  evil,  by  making  additional  ones 
for  his  friends.  His  administration  was  a 
contrivance  of  expedient,  and  his  perpetual 
hope  lay  in  the  galleons  of  Mexico,  which 
have  always  kept  down  the  national  industry. 
The  Duke  of  Lerma’s  mode  of  conducting  ef- 

(I)  The  bitterness  of  the  wit  of  alampoon  on  Lord 
Clarendon,  which  1 recovered  from  its  manuscript 
state,  will  show  how'  apolitical  family  is  lr<  aled  by 
their  contemporaries.  It  turns  outlie  family  napic 
of  the  Clarendons. 

When  Queen  Dido  landed,  she  bought  as  mueii 
ground 

As  the  Hyde  of  a lusty  fat  hull  would  surround ; 

But  when  the  said  Hyde  was  cui  into  thongs, 

A city  and  kingdom  to  Hyde  belongs ; 
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fairs  is  curiously  described  by  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  our  ambassador  in  Spain.  The 
Duke  deferred  an  appointment  with  him  till 
his  return  from  tho  Escurial,  which  visit  oc- 
cupied the  minister  three  or  four  monlhs; 
“ he  deferred  business  in  the  winter,  and  ab- 
solutely hid  himself  from  it  in  the  summer.” 
But  this  favourite  had  his  own  favourite, 
and,  in  supply  his  own  mediocrity  of  genius, 
he  had  fixed  on  a man  of  active  talents. 

The  Duke  was  hated  by  the  people ; not 
that  any  one  complained  of  injustice  or  seve- 
rity in  his  lenient  government,  but  the  people 
could  not  f rgive  the  pride  wilh  which  bo  had 
received  the  King  at  his  own  house  ! The 
favourite  was  cried  down,  calumniated,  re- 
tired with  disgrace,  and  even  deprived  of  for- 
tune. and  his  secretary  lost  his  head.  It  was 
pretended  that  ho  had  sacrificed  the  national 
glory  to  this  system  of  iranqtiilli.-ing  the 
world.  His  fall  was  so  rapid  as  to  appear 
sudden  all  tho  Lermates  disappeaied  in  a 
few  days. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  which 
occasioned  so  many  removals  from  office,  our 
James  the  First,  expressing  his  astonishment, 
inquired  the  cause  of  his  facetious  friend 
Gondomar.  That  Cervantic  Spaniard  re- 
plied, by  applying  an  apologue  with  his  usual 
poignancy.  To  illustrate  the  fall  of  the  Duke 
and  his  creatures,  he  told,  how  once  two  rats, 
having  entered  a palace,  were  delighted  at 
the  spacious  apartments,  and  the  frequent 
banquets.  They  whi-ked  about  unmolested, 
every  day  seemed  a festival,  and  they  at  last 
concluded  that  the  palace  was  built  for  them. 
Their  presence  was  not  even  suspected.  But, 
grown  bolder  hy  custom,  they  called  in  shoals 
of  rats  and  ratlings,  and  each  filled  his  ap- 
pointment. Some  were  at  the  larder,  some 
in  the  dining-room,  some  here,  and  some 
tliere.  The  little  rapacious  creatures  were  a 
race  of  la  civious  livers;  they  dipped  their 
whiskers  in  every  dish,  and  nibbled  ai  the 
choicest  morsels.  Not  a department  but  had 
its  rat.  The  people  ir.  the  palace  began  now 
to  cry  out,  that  there  wore  rats  without 

So  here  in  court,  church,  and  country,  tar  and 
wide, 

Here’s  nought  to  be  seen  but  Hyde ! Hyde!  Hyde'. 

Of  old,  amt  where  law  Hie  kingdom  divides, 

’Twu»  our  Hydes  of  Land,  'I is  now  Laud  of  Uydes! 

(S)  The  caricatures  relative  to  Lord  Buie's  fa- 
vouritism and  Scottish  patronage  have  been  collect- 
ed into  volumes,  and  they  may  be  accompanied  by 
shelves  of  libels  and  pasquinades,  as  well  as  by 
Churchill's  satire. 
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number;  and,  having  once  made  up  iheir 
minds  as  lo  iho  facl,  the  laid  traps  for  them, 
here  and  there,  and  cast  balsbano  up  and 
down  the  palace. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Charlen  the  Hirst  after  the  Death  of  Buckingham.— 
Dissolution  of  the  Third  Parliament,  1629. 

Tits  extraordinary  manner  in  which  Charles 
the  First  received  the  intelligence  of  the  as- 
sassination of  the  favourite  has  occasioned 
very  opposite  strictures  from  parly-writers. 

Charles  was  at  his  morning  service,  when 
Sir  Thomas  Hi  ppisley , abruptly  entering  with 
an  agitated  countenance,  whispered  in  the 
King’s  ear  the  portentous  and  overwhelming 
event.  The  King  remained  unmoved,  and, 
when  the  chaplain  paused  as  tho  rumour 
spread  through  the  presence-chamber,  the 
King,  bidding  him  proceed,  continued  with- 
out interruption  his  devotions. 

The  perfect  composure  of  the  King  on  this 
trying  and  sudden  occasion  induced  those 
courtiers,  who  study  looks,  and  presume  they 
read  countenances,  to  imagine  that  the  death 
of  the  favourite  was  felt  as  a relief  by  the 
monarch— and  some  have  even  considered  it 
as  a striking  evidence  of  his  natural  insensi- 
bility. 

It  is,  certainly,  a very  observable  incident 
in  the  history  of  Charles  the  First,  but,  con- 
necting it  with  what  followed,  it  is  the  most 
certain  indication  of  this  monarch’s  strength 
of  character.  The  imperturbable  maje-ty  of 
the  mind  of  Charles  the  First  never  deserted 
him.  But,  as  the  character  of  no  man  has 
been  viewed  in  such  strong  but  opposite 
lights  as  that  of  this  monarch,  wo  find  it 
sometimes  difficult  to  discriminate  his  mo- 
tives in  his  conduct.  Perseverance  and  ob- 
stinacy, fortitude  and  insensibility,  are  terms 
which  the  predilections  of  parties  apply  to 
the  same  actions. 

The  exterior  fortitude  of  Charles  on  one  of 
the  most  surprising  and  awful  events  which 
had  hitherto  happened  to  him  was  doubtless 
influenced  by  the  sacredness  of  tho  moment 
in  which  it  met  him.  Whether  Charles  were 
a martyr  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  in  his  re- 
ligious soul  he  had  the  perfect  devotion  of 
one.  But  who  can  doubt  that  he  felt  the  loss 
which  an  ordinary  mind  would  have  con- 
ceived irreparable?  Divine  service  clos'd, 
the  King  hurried  to  his  chamber,  and.  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  bed,  he  passionately 
moaned,  shedding  abundant  tears.  The  me- 


mory of  the  delightful  intimate  to  whom  he 
had  entrusted  all  his  thoughts,  and  the  spi- 
rited servant  on  whom  the  hope  of  his  glory 
rested,  now  a miserable  corpse,  disturbed  his 
mind,  and  cast  it  into  a deep  melancholy, 
which  lasted  for  many  days.  Had  Clarendon 
not  furnished  this  fact,  the  insensibility  of 
the  King  might  only  have  been  known  to  us. 

The  surprise  of  this  most  unexpected  ter- 
mination of  the  life  of  his  minister  furnishes 
another  evidence  of  tho  strength  of  character 
which  I have  frequently  traced  in  Charles  the 
First.  Even  his  inconsolable  grief  was  not 
suffered  to  delay  the  expedition — there  was 
no  indecision,  no  feebleness  in  Charles's  con- 
duct. Tho  King's  personal  industry  asto- 
nished all  in  office ; now,  more  was  effected 
in  six  weeks  than  in  the  Duke’s  time  in  six 
months.  The  death  of  Buckingham  caused 
no  changes,  the  King  left  every  man  to  his 
own  charge,  but  took  Iho  general  direction 
into  his  own  hands.  (1)  In  private,  Charles 
deeply  mourned  the  loss  of  Buckingham  ; he 
gave  no  encouragement  to  his  enemies  ; the 
King  called  him  “ his  martyr,”  and  de- 
clared, that  “ the  world  was  greatly  mis- 
taken in  him,  for  it  was  thought  that  the  fa- 
vourite had  ruled  his  Majesty  ; but  it  was  far 
otherwise,  for  that  the  Duke  had  been  lo  him 
a faithful  and  obedient  servant.”  Such  were 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  this  unfortunate 
monarch,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
come acquainted  before  we  judge  of  him  as  a 
man. 

AH  the  foreign  expeditions  of  Charles  (he 
First  were  alike  disastrous.  The  vast  genius 
of  Richelieu,  ascending  to  its  meridian,  had 
paled  our  ineffectual  star.  The  dreadful  sur- 
render of  La  Rochello  had  sent  back  our 
army  and  navy  baffled  and  disgraced.  Buck- 
ingham had  timely  perished  to  be  saved  from 
the  reproach  of  one  more  political  crime. 

Such  failures  could  not  improve  the  tem- 
per of  the  times,  but  the  most  brilliant  suc- 
cess would  not  probably  have  changed  the 
fate  of  Charles  the  First,  nor  allayed  the  fiery 
spirits  in  the  Commons. 

Parliament  met.  Tho  King’s  speech  was 
conciliatory.  He  acknowledged  that  the  exac- 
tion of  tho  duties  of  tho  Customs  was  not  a 
right  of  his  prerogative,  but  tho  gift  of  the 
people.  He  declared  that  ho  hud  as  great  an 
aversion  to  arbitrary  power  as  themselves, 
and  closed  with  a fervent  ejaculation  that  the 
session,  begun  with  confidence,  might  end 

(I)  from  MS.  letters— Lord  Dorset  to  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle.  Sloane  MSS.  4178.  Letter  519. 
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with  a mulual  good  understanding.  The 
King’s  speech,  or,  nsOldmixon  calls  it.  “ the 
King’s  fine  speaking,”  was  even  received  with 
a murmur  of  applause;  a circumstance  so 
unusual,  that  it  is  alluded  to  in  subsequent 
royal  messages.  The  King,  to  urge  the  con- 
clusion of  his  right  to  levy  the  Customs,  ob- 
serves, that  if  not  granted,  he  should  think 
that  “ his  speech,  which  was  with  good  ap- 
plause accepted,  had  had  not  that  good  effect 
which  he  expected.” 

The  shade  of  Buckingham  was  no  longer 
cast  between  Charles  the  First  and  the  Com- 
mons; and  yet  we  find  that  “ their  dread  and 
dear  sovereign  ” was  not  allowed  any  repose 
on  the  throne. 

A new  demon  of  national  discord,  religion 
in  a metaphysical  garb,  reared  its  distracted 
head.  This  evil  spirit  had  been  raised  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Court  divines,  whose  poli- 
tical sermons,  with  their  attempts  to  return 
to  the  more  solemn  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  alarmed  some  tender  consciences ; 
and  in  a panic  of  “Jesuits  and  Arminians” 
ilserved  as  a masked  battery  for  the  patriotic 
party  to  change  their  grounds  at  will,  without 
slackening  their  fire.  When  the  King  urged 
for  the  duties  of  his  Customs,  he  found  that 
he  was  addressing  a committee  sitting  for 
religion ! Sir  John  Eliot  threw  out  a singular 
expression.  Alluding  to  the  bishops,  whom 
he  called  “ Masters  of  Ceremonies,”  he  con- 
fessed that  some  ceremonies  were  commend- 
able, such  ns  standing  up  together  at  the  re- 
petition of  the  creed,  to  testify  our  resolution 
to  defend  the  religion  we  profess ; and,  he 
added,  “ in  some  churches  they  did  not  only 
stand  upright,  but  with  their  two' dt  drawn.” 
His  speech  was  a 3park  that  fell  into  u well- 
laid  train ; it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  wild 
enthusiasm  of  the  House  of  Commons  at  that 
moment.  They  now  entered  into  a vow  “ to 
preserve  the  articles  of  religion  established 
by  Parliament  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  our 
late  Queen  Elizabeth  !"  And  they  rejected  the 
sense  of  any  doctrines  not  only  of  “ the  Je- 
suits and  the  Arminians,”  but  of  “ all  others 
wherein  they  differ  from  us.”  And  this  vow 
was  immediately  followed  up  by  a petition  to 
the  King  for  a fast  for  the  increasing  mise- 
ries of  the  reformed  Churches  abroad.  Par- 
liaments arc  liable  to  have  their  passions  I 

On  the  slate  of  the  Reformed  abroad,  the 
King  answered,  “ that  fighting  would  do  them 
more  good  than  fasting;”  he  did  not  disap- 
prove of  the  latter,  but,  as  he  appears  to  have 
been  always  anxious  to  explain  his  intention. 
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he  added  a note  that  these  fasts  were  not  to 
be  so  frequent.  During  their  fast  they  pro- 
bably conned  over  their  declaration  that  Ton- 
nage and  Poundage  must  yield  precedency  to 
religion  ! Still  the  King  was  patient  ; he 
confessed  that  “ he  did  not  think  religion  wa3 
in  so  much  danger  as  they  affirmed  ;”  but  as 
the  levying  the  Customs  was  occasioning 
groat  violence  between  his  officers  and  those 
who,  reforring  to  the  Parliamentary  debates, 
disputed  the  King's  right  to  levy  them, 
Charles  wished  for  its  conclusion,  “not so 
much  out  of  tho  greediness  of  the  thing,  as 
out  of  a desire  to  put  an  end  to  those  ques- 
tions which  had  arisen  between  me  and  some 
of  my  subjects.” 

Never  had  the  King  urged  less  arbitrary 
claims,  never  had  he  used  a more  subdued 
style,  but  never  had  the  Commons  laged  with 
a fiercer  spirit,  since  they  had  sat  in  their 
theological  synod.  In  the  orgasm  of  that 
conventicle  spirit  which,  many  years  after, 
was  to  disgrace  our  annals,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons resolved,  that  “ the  business  of  the 
King  of  this  Earth  should  give  place  to  the 
business  of  the  King  of  Heaven  1”  What  new 
style  was  this?  Whose  tones  pierced  the 
roof  of  the  Commons  ? Whoso  voice  is 
speaking?  A young  man,  as  yet  unknown  to 
Fame — Oliver  Cromwell ! He  sat  in  a saintly 
committee  denouncing  those  divines,  who,  as 
he  expressed  it,  “ preached  flat  Popery.” 
“ It  is  amusing,”  writes  the  philosophical 
historian,  “ to  observe  tho  first  words  of  this 
fanatical  hypocrite  correspond  so  exactly  to 
his  character.”  Francis  Rous,  afterwards  a 
creature  of  Cromwell’s,  and  Speaker  of  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament,  whose  writings  were  col- 
lected and  “ dedicated  to  the  Saints,  and  to 
the  Excellent  throughout  the  three  nations,” 
was  frequently  a leading  spirit  in  this  new 
feud  ; he  excelled  in  adapting  his  fanatical 
eloquence  to  earthly  objects.  On  the  Custom- 
house duties  he  observed,  “it  is  an  old  trick 
of  the  Devil’s  when  he  meant  to  take  away 
Job’s  religion,  to  begin  at  his  goods ; ‘ lay  thy 
hand  on  what  he  hath,  and  he  will  curse  thee 
to  thy  face.’”  On  religion,  he  said, “when 
lower  natures  are  backed  by  higher,  they  in- 
crease in  courage  and  strength;  if  man  bo 
backed  with  Omnipotency,  ho  is  a kind  of 
omnipotent  creature  ; all  things  are  possible 
to  him  that  believeth,  and  where  all  things 
are  possible,  there  is  a kind  of  oinnipoteiicy.” 
Thus,  long  before  the  nation  was  maddened, 
the  madmen  existed  who  were  to  inako  them 
so.  One  Lewis,  out  of  the  House,  having 
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exclaimed,  “ the  Devil  take  die  Parliament,’’  , 
was  summoned  before  the  Saints, and  the  De- 
vil's good-wisher  had  lo  answer  for  his  sedi- 
tions language. 

So  far  from  any  anxiety  to  terminate  tho 
troubles  of  the.  Sovereign  and  the  People,  the 
Commons  now  insisted  that  Charles  should 
give  up  the  receivers  of  the  Customs  as  capital 
enemies  to  the  King  anil  the  kingdom,  and 
that  those  porsotis  who  submitted  to  pay 
their  duties  should  be  denounced  guilty  as 
accessaries. 

Often  have  Kings  been  tyrannical,  and 
sometimes  have  Parliaments ; a body  corpo- 
rate, with  the  infection  of  passion,  may  per- 
form acts  of  injustice  equally  with  tho  indi- 
vidual who  abuses  the  power  with  which  he 
is  invested . 

In  separating  the  King  from  his  oflicers, 
the  Commons  pretended  to  hold  the  King 
blameless;  but  Churl-.1,-  evinced,  at  least,  his 
sincerity,  or,  as  was  expressed  in  his  message, 
“his  justice  and  honour,”  when  ho  would 
not  consent  to  sacrilico  his  own  servants.  Tho 
same  principle  was  at  work  with  the  Opposi- 
tion members  which  had  instigated  them 
against  the  late  minis!  *r  ; the  officers  of  the 
Customs  were  now  the  representatives  of 
Buckingham;  those  wero  the  ostensible  ob- 
jects of  attack,  the  concealed  one  was  the 
Sovereign.  The  Custom-house  and  the  Church 
alternately  served  their  purpose. 

The  sole  object  of  the  Government  was  lo 
settle  the  legal  levy  of  the  duties,  which  re- 
quired but  a formal  confirmation  ; hut  the 
Commons,  sensible  that  this  once  granted 
might  terminate  their  sittings,  were  willing 
to  agitato  any  subject,  terrestrial  or  celestial, 
but  tonnage  and  poundage. 

Sir  John  Eliot,  one  part  of  whose  eloquence 
certainly  consisted  in  tho  most  stinging  per- 
sonalities, was  pouring  forlh  invectives 
against  some  courtiers— Neile,  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Weston. 
“ Buckingham  is  dead,  but  he  revives  iti  the 
two  chiefs,  Neile  and  Weston,  who  are  ani- 
mated with  the  same  spirit,  and  iroad  in  the 
same  slops,  and  who,  he  declared,  for  fear 
would  break  Parliaments,  lest  Parliaments 
should  break  them.”  He  was  sometimes  in- 
terrupted, and  sometimes  cheered.  The  timid 
Speaker  refusing  to  put  the  question,  declar- 
ing that  “ he  was  otherwise  commanded  from 
the  King,”  suffered  a severe  reprimand  from 
Selden.  “If  you  will  not  put  it  we  must  sil 
still  thus  wo  shall  never  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing.” The  Rouse  adjourned  in  great  heat. 


This  was  the  dark  prognostic  of  their  next 
meeting,  on  Monday  the  second  of  Match, 
1629.  which  Sir  Symonds  d’Ewes  has  marked 
in  his  diary,  as  “ the  most  gloomy,  sad.  and 
dismal  day  for  England  that  happened  for  five 
hundred  years.” 

On  this  fatal  day.  the  Speaker  still  refusing 
to  put  tho  question,  and  announcing  the 
King’s  command  for  an  adjournment  (an  in- 
termediate one  had  already  occurred),  Sir 
John  Eliot  stood  up.  The  Speaker  attempted 
to  leave  the  chair,  but  two  members  placed 
themselves  on  each  side,  and  forcibly  kept 
him  down.  Eliot,  who  had  prepared  certain 
resolutions,  flung  down  a paper  on  the  floor, 
crying  out  that  it  might  be  read  ! Ilis  party 
vociferated  for  the  reading  ; others  (bat  it 
should  not.  A sudden  tumult  broke  ool. 
Coriton,  an  ardent  patriot,  struck  another 
member,  and  many  laid  their  hands  on  their 
swords.  It  was  imagined,  out  of  doors,  that 
swords  had  actually  been  drawn,  for  a Welsh 
page,  running  in  great  haste  when  he  heard 
the  noise,  cried  to  the  door-keeper,  “ I pray 
you  lot  hur  in  ! let  hur  in  1 to  give  bur  mas- 
ter his  sword.” — “Shall  we,”  said  one.  “he 
sent  home  as  we  were  Iasi  sessions,  mrued 
off  like  scattered  sheep  ?”  The  weeping 
trembling  Speaker,  still  persisting,  was  ^rag- 
ged to  and  fro  by  opposite  parlies  ; ihe  Clt-i k 
of  Ihe  Commons  was  not  less  inflexible  iu  me 
reading  the  paper  of  Sir  John  Eliot.  Sir  John 
Finch,  the  unfortunate  Speaker,  with  a po- 
verty of  spirit,  filled  a situation  as  critical  a> 
it  was  elevated.  He  heard  himself  bitterly 
reproache  I by  his  kinsman.  Sir  Peter  Hay- 
man,  whoso  name  the  reader  may  lecofeci. 
“ as  the  disgrace  of  his  country,  the  blot-of 
a noble  family,  and  whom  posterity  will  re- 
member with  scorn  and  disdain.”  Hard  fa* 
of  weak  men,  who  on  some  emergency  are 
called  out  to  act  a part  above  their  nature-, 
and  want  even  the  dignity  which  might 
them  from  contempt ! 

Eliot,  finding  the  House  so  strongly  divid- 
ed, undauntedly  snatching  up  the  paper,  said. 
“ I shall  then  express  that  by  my  tongue 
which  this  paper  should  have  done.”  DviiJtil 
Holies  assumed  the  character  of  Speaker, 
putting  the  question,  which  was  returned  by 
tho  acclamations  of  the  party  The  doors 
were  locked,  and  the  keys  laid  on  tire  I, .hi". 
The  King  sent  tho  Serjeant  to  bring  away  lb'1 
mace,  but  the  royal  messenger  could  obiu1 
no  admission  ; the  Usher  of  the  Black  ik'd 
met  no  more  regard.  The  King  then  ordered 
the  Captain  of  his  Guard  to  force  an  entrance: 
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that  incident,  however,  was  not  to  happen  t 
tilf  fever  ill  years  after.  The  resolutions  con- 
cjmmg  Papistry  and  Poundage  had  passed 
before  the  guard  appeared;— the  door  was 
(long  open,  the  rush  of  the  members  was  a 
torrent,  and  many  were  struck  with  horror 
at  the  conflicting  scene  they  had  witnessed. 

It  was  a sad  image  of  'he  (mure. 

the  King,  on  dissolving  this  Parliament, 
gives  os  at  least  his  idea  of  it.  “It  is  far 
from  me  to  judge  all  the  House  alike  guilty, 
for  there  are  there  as  dutiful  subjects  as  any 
in  the  world;  it  being  but  seme  fern  vipers 
among  then)  that  did  cast  (his  mist  of  undu- 
tiMness  over  most  of  their  eyes.”  At  the 
lime,  many  undoubtedly  Considered’  that  a 
mere  faction  was  formed  among  the  Com- 
mons. Sir  Svmondsd’Ewes  was  no  politician, 
but  unquestionably  his  ideas  were  not  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  He  discriminates  this  last 
third  Parliament,  “ the  greater  part  of  the 
House  were  morally  honest  men,  who  were 
the  least  guilty  of  the  fatal  breach,  being  only 
misled  by  some  oilier  Machiavetian  potilics, 
irho  seemed  zealous  for  the  liberty  of  the 
I'ommoiurenUU , and  by  that  means,  at  the 
moving  of  their  outward  freedom,  drew  the 
votes  oif  those  good  men  on  their  side.” 

In  the  sudden  dissolution  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, the  Lord-Keeper  in  the  accustomed 
form  addressed  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  they  had  not  been  summoned,  nor 
iras  the  Speaker  present.  It  is  said  that  the 
King,  in  disrobing  himself,  declared  that 
“he  would  never  put  on  those  robes  again.” 
The  conduct  of  Charles  the  First  through 
this  last  Parliament  is  now  before  ns.  Con- 
ceding the  great  constitutional  points,  and 
even  professing  an  ubhoroonco  of  arbitrary 
measures,  his  latter  speech  extorted  a mur- 
mur of  applause;  his  conduct' had  varied  in 
its  progress ; a strange  monster  of  discord 
grappled  with  the  Sovereign  in  the  even  path, 
and  in  the  mind  of  Charles  he  recognised  the 
spawn  of  faction.  Now  Laud  was  to  be  sub- 
sumed for  Buckingham— religion  for  go- 
vernment. Patient,  till  patience  ceased  to  be 
a virtue,  after  many  struggles  with  himself, 
we  see  the  King  more  and  more  irritated. 
Anger  and  despair  closed  the  Parliament — 
perhaps  for  ever  I 

To  Charles  the  First  the  menacing  lan- 
guage and  the  tumultuous  acts  of  the  great 
leaders  appeared  seditious.  He  declared 
that  “ they  designed  his  ruin.” 

Ten  of  the  most  eminent  members  were 
summoned  to  the  council-table,  among  whom 
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were  Denzil  Holies,  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  Selden 
— illustrious  names ! They  were  now  placed 
in  the  cruel  predicament  of  contending  for 
their  Parliamentary  rights  against  tho 
wounded  feelings  of  the  Sovereign,  and  tho 
judicial  decisions  of  the  legislature.  It  raised 
up  one  of  the  greatest  and  the  longest  legal 
controversies  which  had  been  started  for 
many  years. 

Charles  the  First  was  strongly  affected 
when  he  heard  that  nolles  had  been  so  deeply 
implicated  in  seconding  the  resolutions  which 
Eliot  had  prepared.  Tho  Monarch  exclaimed, 

“ Et  fn.  Brute  I I wonder  at  it  1 for  we  two 
were  fellow- revellers  in  a masque  toge- 
ther.”^) Wo  see  by  this  pathetic  exclama- 
tion how  Charles  the  First  could  not  avoid 
blending  his  personal  feelings  with  tho  Par- 
liamentary opposition ; the  King,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a personal  knowledge  of 
most  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  present  parly, 
a circumstance  of  some  importance  which  lias 
not  been  noticed  by  historians. 

At  the  council-table  Holies  declared  that  he 
canto  to  the  House  with  zeal  fir  His  Majesty's 
service,  but.  finding  his  Majesty  was  offended 
with  Him,  he  humbly  desired  that  he  might 
rather  be  the  subject  of  his  mercy  than  of  his 
poicer.  On  this  the  Lord-Treasurer  observed, 
“ Vou  mean,  rather  of  his  Majesty’s  mercy 
than  of  his  justi re.”  Holies  repeated,  “ 1 say 
of  his  Majesty’s  power,  my  Lord.”  Sir  John 
Eliot,  questioned  for  words  spoken  in  the 
House,  and  for  producing  the  lost  offensive- 
resolutions,  with  his  accustomed  keenness  of 
language  declared,  “ that  whatsoever  was 
performed  by  him  in  that  place  and  at  that 
time,  as  a member  of  that  House,  he  would 
ever  be  ready  to  give  an  account  of  his  say- 
ings and  doings  in  that  place  whenever  he 
should  be  called  to  U by  the  House.  But 
now,  as  a private  man,  he  could  not  trouble 
himself  to  remember  what  he  said  or  did  in 
that  place  as  a public  man.” 

Charles  the  First,  to  vindicate  his  outraged 
sovereignty,  would  have  limited  his  utmost 
severity  to  “ a petition  expressing  their  sor- 
row that  he  was  offended  with  them but 
these  were  not  men,  like  children,  to  be 
frightened  or  to  be  soothed  by  a weak  parent. 
They  courted  tho  persecution,  whii  h with  the 
people  only  served  the  more  to  maintain  the 
principles  for  which  they  suffered.  The  pa- 
triots, obstinately  contumacious,  wore  com- 
mitted to  different  prisons. 

(I)  Hamoh  l’Estrange,  ss  fo. 
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Charles  (he  First,  in  his  own  mind,  could 
only  perceive  their  contumacy— it  is  only 
ourselves  who  now  can  admire  their  patriot- 
ism. The  King  sought  to  punish  sedition  ; 
but  in  a conference  ho  himself  held  with  his 
judges,  they  decided  that  the  offences  were 
not  capital ; the  prisoners  might  be  bailed, 
giving  security  for  their  good  behaviour.  The 
acknowledgment  of  Charles,  though  this  deci- 
sion was  not  to  his  mind,  enters  into  his  cha- 
racteri  “ 1 shall  never  bo  offended  with  my 
judges  if  they  deal  plainly  with  mo,  and  do 
not  answer  by  oracles  and  riddles.”  Such  a 
sentiment  evinces  no  resolute  tyranny  in  this 
monarch. 

The  parlies  were  ready  with  their  bail,  but 
they  would  give  no  security  for  their  good 
behaviour.  Selden  raised  his  acute  legal 
objections,  and  one  of  the  members  observed, 
that  “ the  good  behaviour  was  a ticklish 
point.”  What  was  “good  behaviour?”  Was 
it  passivo  obedience  ? He  preferred  to  return 
to  prison  than  to  accept  a condition  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  nature.  All  were  alike 
resolute  in  the  refusal  of  any  act  of  submis- 
sion, and  in  the  denial  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  inferior  court  over  Parliament.  The 
judges,  w ho  had  hitherto  acted  rightly,  it  was 
thought,  wrested  the  law  now  to  the  mon- 
arch's side,  by  decreeing  heavy  fines  and  im- 
prisonment during  the  King’s  pleasure. 

Arbitrary  imprisonments,  even  in  state 
affairs,  are  so  abhorrent  to  Englishmen,  that 
this  act  of  severity  on  the  side  of  Charles  the 
First  has  been  alleged  as  a striking  evidence 
of  his  disposition  to  tyranny.  When  we 
calmly  look  into  the  motives  of  the  King — the 
slate  of  the  limes— the  asyet  undefined  rights 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject — the  prevalent 
custom  in  European  governments  of  impri- 
soning supposed  state  delinquents,  and  the 
extraordinary  scenes  which  were  passing  in 
France,  where  the  sacrifice  of  a few  political 
victims,  the  heads  of  factions,  had  saved  the 
feeble  monarch  on  a throne  surrounded  by 
conspiracies,  when  all  these  are  considered, 
the  severity  of  Charles  the  First  will  not  ap- 
pear with  that  dark  and  peculiar  complexion, 
which  a modern  pencil  might  deeply  colour. 
Charles  had  first  intended  toinflict  the  lenient 
penalty  of  a slight  act  of  submission  ; but  it 
was  as  impossible  for  the  patriots  to  commit 
an  act  of  submission  as  for  the  monarch  to 
be  passive  under  his  contemned  sovereignty. 

To  allay  the  prevalent  terror  that  the  na- 
tion was  now  to  be  deprived  of  its  Parlia- 
ments, Charles  the  First  published  “ a de- 


claration of  the  causes  which  moved  him  to 
dissolve  this  last  Parliament.”  His  tone  is 
not  arrogant— he  gives  an  historical  account 
of  all  their  proceedings — their  scanty  subsi- 
dies— their  persecutions  on  tonnage  and 
poundage— their  exorbitant  encroachments— 
he  reproaches  those  perturbators  of  the  public 
peace,  who  havo  all  along  disturbed  the  har- 
mony between  him  and  the  people — “ like 
empirics,  who  choose  to  have  some  diseases 
on  foot  to  keep  themselves  in  request,  and  to 
be  employed  in  the  cure.”  And  lastly,  the 
King  appeals  to  the  subject,  whether,  “ in 
respect  of  the  free  passage  of  the  gospel,  in 
equal  administration  of  justice,  freedom  from 
oppression,  and  the  peaceand  quietnessevery 
one  enjoys  under  his  own  vino  and  fig-tree, 
the  happiness  of  this  nation  can  be  paralleled 
by  any  neighbouring  countries?”  Had  there 
been  no  truth  in  this  appeal  to  the  people, 
it  would  havo  been  the  most  unskilful  one 
possible. 

So  destitute  was  the  Sovereign  now  of 
means  to  ptursuo  any  foreign  expedition  that, 
after  the  fall  of  La  Rochelle,  w hen  the  Duke 
of  Rohan  implored  his  farther  aid,  Charles 
the  First  declared,  that  compelled  to  dissolve 
the  Parliament,  from  whom  he  had  expected 
farther  supplies,  he  was  no  longer  in  a con- 
dition to  assist  the  necessities  of  the  foreign 
Protestants.  The  Parliament,  in  the  result 
of  their  proceedings,  had,  doubtless  contrary 
to  their  intentions,  ably  served  the  cause  of 
Franco  and  Spain,  with  whom  the  King  had 
to  accede  to  an  inglorious  peace,  after  having 
waged  a disastrous  war.  An  English  sove- 
reign was  now  to  reign  deprived  of  his  Par- 
liament! 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

The  First  Patriots. 

Swift  t in  the  spirit  of  his  cynical  philoso- 
phy, once  drew  up  a catalogue  of  the  great 
and  liUlc  actions  of  some  singular  and  re- 
nowned persons;  and  among  the  manuscripts 
of  Bishop  Kcnnetl  I found  a curious  list  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  best  men  in  sacred  writ. 
Moses  was  passionate,  Abraham  lied,  Aaron 
was  idolatrous,  Samson  was  a woman’s  slave, 
and  the  incredulity  of  Thomas,  the  persecu- 
tions of  Paul,  and  the  denial  of  Peter,  enforced 
this  extraordinary  result  of  the  infirmities  of 
men,  who,  we  might  suppose,  would  have 
been  exempt  from  ordinary  weaknesses. 

May  we  not  therefore  be  forgiven,  if  we 
sometimes  start  at  the  talos  of  those  romantic 
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patriots,  who,  pure  and  exalted  above  the 
sphere,  ofhuman  passions,  and  often  perform- 
ing incredible  or  incomprehensible  actions,  so 
prodigally  adorn  the  histories  of  the  poetical 
Greeks  and  the  declamatory  Romans  1 (1) 
Our  own  age,  among  the  annals  of  patriotism, 
can  only  boast  of  a single  patriotic  character, 
the  grandeur  of  whoso  mind  was  circumscrib- 
ed by  his  civic  duties ; the  ambition  of  Wash- 
ington terminated  in  the  emancipation  of  his 
country.  It  would  be  delightful  to  trace 
patriotism  in  all  its  integrity,  pursuing  the 
noblest  ends  by  the  most  irreproachable 
means— but  too  rare  indeed  are  those  great 
characters,  who,  having  opened  the  first 
scenes  of  political  revolutions,  have  escaped 
the  imputation  of  indulging  their  personal 
vanity,  their  private  interest,  or  their  bound- 
less ambition. 

We,  who  are  feeling  about  for  truth  in  the 
darkness  of  time,  too  often  discover  that 
secret  history  forms  a contrast  with  the  ideal 
greatness  of  our  general  views ; and  it  is 
only  the  philosophical  writer  who  can  delect 
those  indiscriminate  opinions  of  men,  and 
the  affairs  of  men,  which  crowd  the  history  of 
human  nature  with  phantoms  and  delusions. 
Imperfect  humanity  claims  our  indulgence; 
and  while  we  are  often  educing  good  from 
evil,  we  may  surmise  that  it  may  require  the 
leaven  of  personal  motives  to  ferment  some 
minds  into  patriotism.  And  if  we  be  often 
compelled  to  explore  into  an  origin  more 
obscure  and  far  less  pure  than  such  elevat- 
ed motives  seem  to  promise,  shall  we  not 
remain  satisfied,  if,  after  tracing  the  stream 
back  to  its  head,  we  behold  it  purifying  itself 
as  it  flows,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries  till 
even  Self  seems  forgotten  in  tho  public 
cause  ? We  gladly  accept  the  popular  virtue, 
while  we  forget  tho  privato  passion. 

Cardinal  do  Ret/  is  accused  of  indulging 
an  unbounded  ambition,  yet  in  his  own 
memoirs,  though  ho  frankly  condemns  many 
of  his  actions,  he  solemnly  asserts  that,  in 
whatever  regarded  his  political  conduct,  he 
was  actuated  by  the  noblest  principles ; nor 

(0  The  learned  Niebuhr  has  elaborately  explored 
into  the  fabulous  history  of  the  Romans ; he  has 
been  preceded  by  M.  Beaufort,  an  ingenious  writer, 
in  his  “Incertitude  des  cinq  premiers  Steeles  de 
rHistoire  Romaine but  the  Abbate  Lancelloti,  in 
his  “Farfalloni  degli  Antichi  Historici,"  would  have 
had  the  merit  of  having  first  hostilely  entered  into 
this  sacred  land  of  imposture,  had  the  dignity  of 
genius  sustained  the  erudition  of  the  writer  of  “The 
Flim-Flams  of  Antiquity." 


is  this  impulse  incompatible  even  with  the 
indulgence  of  his  ambition. 

There  are  still  persons,  it  seems,  who  will 
deny  that  the  infirmities  of  our  nature  are 
discoverable  in  some  of  the  early  Reformers 
both  at  home  and  abroad;  (2)  and  somo 
assuredly  there  are,  who  will  not  pardon  us 
on  any  terms,  when  we  assert  that  the  po- 
pular leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
those  great  names  in  our  history  which  pos- 
terity has  invested  with  tho  purest  of  all 
national  titles,  that  of  Patriot,  may  lie  open 
to  the  same  accusation.  The  good,  indeed, 
has  survived  the  evil,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  great  ends  of  society ; the  heat 
and  fury  of  the  Reformation  emancipated  the 
human  mind,  and  the  factions  of  our  early 
patriots,  in  many  respects,  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  popular  Constitution.  The  only 
dangerous  error  is  the  supposition  that  somo 
men  are  more  immaculate  than  our  infirm 
passions  can  possibly  permit,  and  that  others 
were  as  criminal  as  they  are  made  to  be,  for 
the  purposes  of  party. 

If  even  the  great  and  good  qualities  of 
Pisislratus  disguised  his  love  of  arbitrary 
power ; if  the  secret  motives  of  the  French 
princes  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots 
have  been  traced  to  their  own  quarrel  at 
Court;  if  Gibbon  have  thrown  a shade  of 
suspicion  even  over  Brutus’s  “ Godlike 
stroke if  the  assassin  of  Buckingham  were 
a penitent  and  not  a patriot ; if  even  the  pa- 
triotism of  that  great  prince,  Maurice  of 
Orange,  whom  the  people  venerated  as  tho 
hero  who  had  rescued  them  from  the  Spanish 
tyranny,  were  stigmatised  by  the  republican 
Barncvelt,  as  a cloak  to  his  ambition ; if  tho 
immortal  Bacon,  and  the  illustrious  ClarendoD, 
cannot  escape  from  the  taint  of  the  meaner  pas- 
sions ; and  if  that  oracle  of  law,  the  great  Coke, 
were  of  one  mind  as  a judge,  when  in  favour  at 
Whitehall,  and  ofanother  when  discontented, 
ho  was  a patriot  at  Westminster;  we  may, 
perhaps,  feel  more  assured  that  it  may  servo 
both  as  matter  of  curiosity  and  instruction 
to  open  the  more  secret  and  complicate 

(2)  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  condemned  the  historian 
Robertson  for  his  phlegmatic  philosophy  in  com- 
posing the  history  of  the  Reformation,  with  an  in- 
difference incredible  in  a divine,  etc.,  etc.  Surely 
it  is  not  necessary  at  this  day  to  write  with  all  the 
heat  of  the  times,  caught  from  passious  transient  as 
the  events  which  kindled  them.  These  can  no 
longer  be  suffered  to  associate  with  the  dignity  of 
truth. 
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motives  of  oiany  of  the  great  actors  in  our 
history. 

Nothing  is  more  wanting  in  tho  history  of 
this  period  than  the  personal  memoirs  of 
some  of  tho  leaders  in  the  Opposition.  (1) 
Such  wore  Sir  John  Eliot,  Dr.  Tumor,  Sir 
Dudloy  Digges.  Sir  Arthur  llaslerigg.  Lord 
Say  and  Sole,  St  John,  Hampden,  and  Pym. 
Of  these  remarkable  men  we  know  liltlo  hut 
■their  Parliamentary  history ; something, 
howover,  we  may  glean  from  closer  researches, 
and, perhaps,  sufficient  to  serve  us  in  these 
speculations  on  human  nature. 

On  the  patriotic  party  rising  in  the  House 
‘of  Commons,  Charles  the  First  acutely  ob- 
served, that  *•  it  seemed  to  him  that  their 
aim  was  not  so  much  against  the  abuses  of 
power  os  against  power  itself.”  To  the 
King,  the  Oppositionists  in  the  Commons 
seemed  at  times  meditating  insurrection; 
and  the  first  race  of  our  Patriots  appeared  to 
Charles  the  First  ns  the  leaders  of  a faction 
conspiring  to  sacrifice  the  Sovereign,  by  cast- 
ing him  on  an  indigent  throne.  When  long 
after  the  monarch  finally  assembled  the 
memorable  “ Long  Parliament,”  and  the 
second  race  of  our  Patriots  arose,  the  same 
opiition  probably  with  him  lost  nothing  of  its 
conviction. 

Among  the  most  eminent  and  tho  • arlicsl 
tifonr  patriots,  and  one  who  was,  perhaps, 
the  victim  of  his  exertions,  was  Sir  John 
•Eliot,  a Cornish  gentleman,  Vice-Admiral  of 
Devon.  His  extraordinary  and  unrelenting 
■Conduct  in  his  prosecution  of  tho  minister 
whom  he  fastened  on,  as  his  solitary  prey, 
with  a terrible  enmity  which  nothing  could 
satiate  short  of  life ; his  vehement  eloquence, 
his  gorgeous  declamation,  touched  by  such 
a hardiness  of  personal  invective,  and  fiow- 

«)  Hobbes  has  not  hesitated  to  say,  that  they 
' “ were  persons  as  tiud  a great  opinion  of  their  own 
sufficiency  in  politics,  which  they  thought  was  not 
sufficiently  taken  notice  of  by  the  King  «eAe- 
mtuUi,  p.  tdi,  Maseru's  Bd.  The  ideas  of  a great 
contemporary  have  always  something  tohe  attend- 
ed 1o. 

(i)  Such  is  Hie  tale  recorded  byEehard,  as  related 
by  Dean  Prideaux.whowasaarandson  ofMr.Moyle. 
Another  statement  has  been  recently  produced  from 
a Cornish  gentleman,  who,  in  a letter  written  in 
4T07,  relates  his  recollections  of  tlie  story  as  it  had 
hern  told  turn  by  a daughter  of  Mr  Moyle.  In  the 
stabbing,  and  the  subsequent  bight,  both  accounts 
agree;  bat  the  letter  woulrteeem  toMx  Uieevealat 
a.  period  when  Buckingham  was  not  in  a situation 
to  .altord  Ellul  protection.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  tiictwo  aoeounts  may  be  compatible ; 
ilbr.  aha  later  period,  'When  Buckingham  had  attain- 
ed power,  Eliot  might  have  sought,  through  Jrisiu- 
vour,  the  remittance  of  the  inflicted  flue,  and  was 


ing  with  such  embittered  feelings,  often  in- 
duced me  to  suspect  that  the  patriotism  of  this 
Junius  of  another  age  was  unhappily  con- 
nected with  an  antipathy  to  the  individual. 
There  was  too  large  a proportion  of  personal 
rancour  in  Sir  John  Eliot’s  warm  temper;  to 
say  tho  least  ol  it,  it  did  not  yield  to  the 
abundanco  of  the  patriolic  spirit. 

A genius  so  commanding  and  so  turbulent 
was  fitted  to  bo  the  leader  ol  a party,  or  the 
creator  of  one.  Sir  John  Eliot,  we  find,  had 
early  in  life  been  the  intimate  companion  of 
Buckingham ; they  had  been  fellow-travellers, 
and  on  the  Duke’s  rise  Eliot  appears  to  have 
shared  his  favours.  His  appointment  os 
Vice-Admiral  of  Devonshire  connects  itself 
with  the  patronage  of  the  Lord  High-Admiral 
of  England,  as  does  his  knighthood,  m 1618, 
with  Buckingham’s  rapidly  rising  fortune. 

Eliot  appears  to  have  been  at  all  times  of  a 
temper  hot  and  irascible.  He  had  a quarrel 
with  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Moyle,  and  in  the 
hour  of  a friendly  visit,  with  wine  before 
them,  Eliot  “ treacherously”  stabbed  him. 
On  this  barbarous  irruption  ef  passion,  Eliot 
hastened  to  Loudon  to  secure  the  protection 
of  Buckingliam.  A heavy  fine  commuted  the 
criminal  offence.  When  news  arrived  i f the 
recovery  of  Moyle,  Eliot  applied  to  the  Duke 
for  the  remission  of  his  fine,  but,  in  the  im- 
poverished Exchequer  of  that  day,  a fine  once 
paid  was  never  recoverable  from  Ihe  gulph; 
besides,  the  crime,  though  ineffee  ual,  had 
been  committed.  The  only  favour  Eliot  could 
obiain  was  a knighthood.  (21 

In  a letter  of  Sir  John  Eliot’s  to  the  Duke, 
so  late  as  towards  the  close  of  1623,  thexe 
runs  a strain  of  humble  intercession,  which 
strangely  contrasts  with  that  lofty  spirit,  and 
that  personal  indignation,  with  which  Eliot 

gratified  by  the  knighthood  A letter  written  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  transaction,  the 
uncertain  recollections  of  two  octogenarians,  can- 
not beweighed  against  a narrative  thrice  publish- 
ed  in  the  lifetime  or  Dean  Prideaux.  Whether  this 
ebullition  of  the  irascible  Eliot  he  aggravated  by 
Echard,  or  so'tcned  down  to  the  impetuosity  of 
yooth,  signifies  little  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitutional temper  of  the  individual.  Of  the  peni- 
tence of  Eliot,  and  of  the  renewal  of  the  ancient 
friendship  of  the  two  families,  the  evidence  exists 
among  tin!  Eliot  Papers ; but  it  is  equally  evident, 
thatthe  Moyles  did  mot  forget  what  they  hadfcr- 
iriven  ; the  tale  still  went  on  from  the  sufferer  (0 
his  relatives;  for  the  grandson  told  tttoEchnrdySS 
Ihedauatrter  did,  in  her  old  age,  to  her  Cornish 
neighbour.— Hits  Aikm's  Memoirs  of  Ihe  court  of 
Charles  I he  First,  i . , *83.  Forsters  life  of  Sir  Mui 
Otioi,— (Sec  'Appendix  for  Blidt's  penitential  con- 
fession.) 
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shortly  afterwards  assailed  his  late  friend  and 
patron.  This  letter  is  important ; it  is  evi- 
dence that  Sir  John  Eliot  had  then  “ suffered 
along  imprisonment  and  great  charge.”  Sir 
John  declares  that  “ he  had  served  his  Grace 
with  all  affection,”  and  had  “ preserved  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  Duke,  though  with 
the  loss  of  his  own.”  (1)  All  this  obviously 
aOudes  to  his  official  character  as  Vice-Ad- 
miral, and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Stannaries,  of  which  he  has  left  a manuscript 
report.  Sir  John,  therefore,  “humbly  craves 
his  Grace’s  favour,”  which  ho  appears  to  have 
forfeited;  for  he  complains  that  some  former 
letters  addressed  to  the  minister  had  re- 
mained unnoticed.  The  cause  of  his  inve- 
terate quarrel  with  Buckingham,  though  yet 
not  distinctly  known,  would  seem  by  this 
loiter  to  have  originated  in  the  performance, 
or  the  transgression,  of  some  of  his  official 
duties.  (2)  Eliot  unquestionably  was  of  a 
fiery  temperament — it  had  cast  him  into  a 
most  disgraceful  predicament  with  theMoyles, 
and  now  wo  discover  him  in  prison  in  1623. 
The  circumstance  of  being  imprisoned,  and 
of  his  letters  remaining  unanswered  by  him 
whose  “ rights”  he  had  protected,  display 
the  most  callous  ingratitude,  or  the  most  ab- 
solute disavowal  of  Eliot’s  proceedings,  what- 
ever they  might  have  been.  (3) 

I discovered  among  the  Eliot  papers  that 
there  was  a suit  pending,  and  accompls  un- 
settled on  the  death  of  Buckingham,  between 
14 my  Lord  Admiral”  and  Sir  John.  There  I 
found  also  a letter  of  Selden  front  the  Temple, 
dated  November,  1628,  relating  to  “ a patent 
of  Sir  John’s,  delivered  to  him  in  a box,”  for 
the  purpnse  of  Selden’s  examination,  whether 
the  death  of  the  grantor  made  it  void.  Evi- 
dently this  grantor  was  Buckingham,  who 
had  fallen  two  months  before. 

The  patriotic  ardour  which  marks  the  cha- 
racter of  Eliot  visited  him  like  a sudden  in- 
spiration, and  when  he  discovered  that  “ that 
man,”  as  he  persisted  in  contemptuously  de- 
signating the  Minister,  was  “ the  Sejantis  of 
England,”  and  closely  paralleled  him  with 
one  of  the  most  profligate  of  royal  favourites, 

Cl)  Cabala,  p.  412. 

(3,  l am  not  acquainted  with  the  exact  nature  of 
this  office  of  Vice-Admiral ; however,  by  a passage 
ina  li  ttco  of  Dentil  Holies  to  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth, 
it  is  clear  that  he  levied  some  fees  lor  himeelf,  as 
well  as  the  Lord  High  Admiral.  “By  that  time  my 
Lord  Admiral  and  his  Vice- Admirals  be  satisfied,  and 
all  other  rights  and  w range  be  discharged,  a slender 
gleaning  is  left  for  the  taker.”  Holies  alludes  to  the 
wrecks  on  the  coast.— SUal[urd’> Letters,  i.,  40. 

(3)  Ruuhworth,  i.,  213. 


in  comparing  him  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in 
Richard  tho  First’s  time— when  he  impeached 
the  Minister  as  “ the  canker  of  the  King’s 
treasure,”  and  “ the  moth  of  all  goodness  in 
the  State” — all  this  wasa  political  revolution, 
which  did  not  happen  till  two  years  after  he 
had  been  a suppliant  to  this  very  Minister, 
The  commencement  of  Sir  John  Eliot’s  purer 
patriotism  is  obscure;  that  ambiguous  point 
tvhero  personal  malignity  ceased,  as  public 
spirit  broke  out ; but,  till  we  are  satisfied  on 
this  head,  we  must  still  believe  that  the  re- 
volutionary genius  has  frequently  disguised 
its  private  passions  by  its  public  conduct.  (4) 

Sir  John  Eliot  was  a patriot  who  stood  fore- 
most in  the  ranks  of  Opposition.  Wentworth, 
afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of  Strafford,  open- 
ed his  political  life  under  the  banner  of  that 
party;  but  whether  either  of  these  great 
leaders  were  too  haughty  to  follow  the  other, 
or  whether  Wentworth  disdained  the  violence 
and  turbulence  of  Eliot,  their  opinions  fre- 
quently clashed,  and  they  aimed  at  each 
other  such  keen  retorts,  that  their  emulation, 
if  it  ever  were  emulation,  terminated  in  per- 
sonal antipathy.  In  the  House,  these  leaders 
of  party  were  both  first-rates,  and  it  is. 
curious  to  observe  how  minds  of  such  calibre 
can  exercise  themselves  with  equal  force  in 
mutual  depreciation,  till,  in  the  illusion  of 
their  jealousy,  they  persuade  themselves  that 
they  really  feel  that  contempt  for  each  other 
which  their  style  infers.  Wentworth,  allud- 
ing to  his  old  rival,  then  no  more,  degrades 
him  into  “a  phanlustic  apparition;”  had 
Eliot  lived,  Strafiord  would  have  found  the 
“ apparition”  as  substantial  a foe  as  the  one 
he  afterwards  witnessed  in  thai  political 
Elisha,  Pym,  who  had  caught  up  the  inspiring 
mantle  of  the  departed.  When  Wentworth 
of  the  North  betrayed  symptoms  of  wavering 
indecision,  and  when  at  length  “ the  north- 
ern- cock  was  picked  out  to  be  the  King’s 
creature,”  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Woslon, 
Hacket  tolls  us,  that  “ it  was  tho  general  opi- 
nion of  the  limes,”  that  Eliot,  irascible  at  the 
choice  of  his  rival,  avenged  himself  on  the 
King  in  the  hill  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage  ; 

(A)  Mr.  Forster,  in  hie  Life  of  Sir  John  Eliot’, 
written  with  considerable  care,  has  noticed  the  si- 
lence of  Elint  respecting  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  the  Parliament  of  February,  1623,  “when  the 
lauded  name  of  the  Duke  was  frequently  on  the  lips 
of  other  popular  member*,"  as  evidence  that  Eliot 
was  not  a subserver  to  the  Duke;  I regard  it  as  evir 
dt  nee  that  the  mind  of  Eliot'  was  then  rankling 
on  the  supposedinjuvy  w hiatL  he  complains  of  in 
the  November  before. 
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falling  on  tho  Treasurer,  and  declaring  with 
his  accustomed  petulance,  since  Buckingham 
was  no  more,  that  the  Lord  Treasurer  was 
“ the  author  of  all  the  evils  which  oppressed 
the  kingdom.”  Weslon,  however,  had  not 
Been  six  months  in  office,  but  he  appears  to 
have  dreaded  his  redoubtable  adversary. 
Bishop  Williams,  who  had  then  his  spies 
abroad,  in  order  to  slill  the  quaking  states- 
man, and  make  his  own  court,  proffered,  in 
many  private  conferences,  “ to  biingSir  John 
Eliot  to  be  reconciled  lo  him  and  rest  his  ser- 
vant.” Racket,  to  whom  Williams  imparted 
this  manoeuvring,  adds,  that  Wentworth 
never  forgave  our  intriguing  Bishop  for  hav- 
ing offered  to  bring  over  his  rival.  (1)  Mr. 
Ilallam  catches  fire  at  the  degrading  insinua- 
tion. “ The  magnanimous  fortitude  of  Eliot 
forbids  us  lo  give  credit  lo  any  surmise  un- 
favourable to  his  glory  upon  such  indifferent 
authority;  but  several  passages  in  Went- 
worth’s letters  to  Laud  show  his  malice  to- 
wards one  who  had  perished  in  the  great 
cause  which  he  had  so  basely  forsaken.”  (2) 
This  remark  requires  some  animadversion. 
At  this  time  there  was  much  tampering  with 
the  patriotic  parly,  and  several  of  the  great 
leaders  were  gained  over  by  the  court.  Wil- 
liams might  have  offered  to  do  that,  in  respect 
to  Eliot,  which  he  could  not  have  effected. 
Eliot  had  gone  too  far  ever  to  return,  and  the 
King  could  never  have  endured  the  presen:  e 
of  one  who  had  become  personally  offensive 
to  him.  The  statement  of  Bishop  Williams  is 
after  his  own  manner;  unquestionably  he 
was  long  and  secretly  connected  with  the 
patriotic  parly,  and  what  he  tells  of  a rival's 
anger  in  Wentworth  is  a strong  confirma- 
tion of  this  political  project,  for  we  are  now 
perfectly  acquainted  with  Wentworth's  per- 
sonal dislike  to  Eliot. 

Mr.  Dallam  has  justly  ascribed  to  Eliot 
“ magnanimity  of  fortitude.”  The  story  of 
the  last  sad  hours  of  his  imprisonment  and 
his  life  have  not  yet  been  disclosed  to  the 
•world.  His  ardent  spirit  remained  unbroken 
— though  it  waxed  “ faint  and  feeble,”  as  he 
himself  pathetically  expressed  it. 

The  last  imprisonment  of  Eliot  for  his  con- 
duct in  Parliament  was  in  1629,  when  he  was 
condemned  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
King's  pleasure,  and  fined  in  two  thousand 
pounds.  On  this  occasion,  he  sent  an  up- 
holsterer to  the  Tower,  “ to  trim  up  con- 
venient lodgings,”  convinced  that  his  visit 

(I)  Scrinia  ReseraU,  part  it.,  S3. 

(3)  tiallam'i  Constitutional  HUtory, 


would  be  no  short  one.  Concerning  his  fine, 
he  said,  that  “ He  had  two  cloaks,  two  suits, 
two  pair  of  bools,  and  galiashees,  and  a few 
books,  and  that  was  all  his  personal  sub- 
stance, and,  if  they  could  pick  up  two  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  that,  much  good  might  it 
do  them.”  He  added,  that  “ when  he  had 
first  been  a close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  a 
commission  was  directed  to  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Cornwall,  and  five  other  commissioners, 
his  capilal  enemies,  to  inquire  into  his  lands 
and  goods,  and  to  seize  upon  them  for  the 
King,  but  they  relumed  a nihil.”  (3)  It  ap- 
pears that  ho  had  conveyed  his  estates  lo 
trustees  for  the  use  of  his  sons. 

In  January  .1631-2,  I find  Sir  John  Eliot 
removed  into  a new  lodging  (in  the  Tower), 
and  that  his  lawyer  assured  Pory,  the  letter- 
writer,  that  he  had  found  Sir  John  “ the 
same  cheerful  healthful  undaunted  man  as 
ever.”  Sir  John’s  lawyer  appears  to  have 
had  loo  much  at  heart  the  glory  of  the  pa- 
triotic champion  in  (he  person  of  his  client, 
to  have  perceived  what  Eliot’s  physicians  re- 
ported in  the  October  of  that  year,  that  ‘‘lie 
could  never  recover  of  his  consumption,  un- 
less he  might  breathe  purer  air.”  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Richardson,  in  reply,  observed,  that 
“ Though  Sir  John  was  brought  low  in  body, 
yet  was  he  as  high  and  lofty  in  mind  as  ever; 
for  he  would  neither  submit  to  the  King,  nor 
the  justice  of  that  Court.”  The  Bench  re- 
commended Sir  John  to  petition  his  Majesty. 

The  mode  of  Sir  John  Eliot’s  proceedings 
were  told  by  Lord  Cottinglon  to  a friend  of 
the  present  letter-writer.  Sir  John  first  pre- 
sented a petition  to  the  King  by  the  hand  of 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  this  effect : — 
“ Sir,  your  judges  have  committed  me  to 
prison  in  the  Tower  of  London,  where,  by 
reason  of  the  quality  of  the  air,  I am  fallen 
into  a dangerous  disease.  I humbly  beseech 
your  Majesty  will  command  your  judges  to 
set  me  at  liberty,  that  for  recovery  of  my 
health  I may  take  some  fresh  air.”  His  Ma- 
jesty’s answer  was — “It  was  not  humble 
enough.”  Sir  John  then  prepared  another 
petition  to  be  presented  by  his  son — “Sir,  I 
am  certainly  sorry  lo  have  displeased  your 
Majesty,  and,  having  so  said,  do  humbly 
beseech  you  once  again  to  command  your 
judges  to  set  meatliberty,  that,  when  I have 
recovered  my  health,  I may  return  back  to 
my  prison,  there  to  undergo  such  punish- 
ment as  God  hath  allotted  unto  me.”  On  this 

(I)  Harleian  MSS.  7004. 
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(he  Lieutenant  came  and  expostulated  with 
Sir  John,  insisting  that  it  belonged  to  his  of- 
fice, and  was  common  to  no  man  else,  to  de- 
liver petitions  for  his  prisoners,  and  if  Sir 
John,  in  a third  petition,  would  humble  him- 
self to  his  Majesty  in  acknowledging  his 
fault,  and  craving  pardon,  he  would  willingly 
deliver  it,  and  made  no  doubt  that  he  should 
obtain  his  liberty. 

To  this  Eliot  answered,  * ‘ I thank  you,  sir, 
for  your  friendly  advice,  but  my  spirits  are 
grown  feeble  and  faint,  which,  when  it  please 
God  to  restore  to  their  former  vigour,  I will 
take  it  farther  into  my  consideration.” 

In  the  next  month  Eliot  was  no  more.  He 
died  in  the  Tower  on  the  27  th  of  November, 
1632.  (1)  His  son  petitioned  the  King  that  he 
would  permit  the  body  of  his  ill-fated  father 
to  be  conveyed  to  Cornwall,  but  the  King’s 
answer,  written  at  the  foot  of  the  petition 
was,  “ Let  Sir  John  Eliot’s  body  be  buried  in 
the  church  of  that  parish  where  he  died.”  He 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  Thus 
it  appears  that  this  uncompromising  spirit 
perished  in  a prison  from  a haughty  delicacy 
on  his  side  at  the  punctilious  interference  of 
the  official  man,  who  probably  felt  little  sym- 
pathy for  his  illustrious  prisoner,  and  who 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  humiliating  the 
elevated  mind  of  the  Patriot  by  reiterated 
humble  petitions.  The  severity  which  the 
King  exercised  against  Eliot  is  very  parti- 
cular. Charles  the  First,  often  hasty  and 
austere,  from  his  temperament,  has  been  ac- 
cused of  deficient  tenderness  in  his  nature  by 
certain  party- writers;  their  object  is  to  re- 
present Charles  the  First  as  a heartless  tyrant; 
but  the  facts  which  they  have  attempted  to 
allege  are  so  trivial  and  nugatory,  that  they 
are  become  rather  the  testimonies  of  their 
own  cruelty  than  of  his.  The  harshness  of 

(4)  Anthony  Wood  erroneously  conjectured  that 
he  died  about  4629. 

(2)  These  particulars  of  the  death  of  Sir  John  Eliot 
1 have  drawn  from  manuscript  letters  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection,  7000.  At  Port  Eliot  there  is  an  in- 
teresting portrait  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  bearing  the  me- 
lancholy inscription  that  it  was  palmed  a few  days 
before  his  death  in  the  Tower ; it  betrays  the  last 
stage  of  atrophy  or  consumption.  He  is  painted  iu 
a very  elegant  morning-dress,  ornamented  with 
lace,  holding  in  his  hand  a comb;  the  picture, 
though  somewhat  hard,  has  a great  appearance  of 
truth,  and  sadly  contrasts  with  another  portrait 
also  at  Port  Eliot,  taken  at  a very  different  period  of 
life.  The  contraction  of  the  pallid  face,  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  broad  and  florid  countenance  of  his 
early  manhood,  offers  a very  striking  and  pathetic 
image  of  mortality.  I owe  the  sight  of  these  two 
portraits,  and  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  John 


Charles  the  First  towards  Eliot  to  me  indi- 
cates a cause  of  offence,  either  of  a deeper 
dye,  or  of  a more  personal  nature,  than,  per- 
haps, we  have  yet  discovered.  (2) 

The  implication  of  the  King’s  connivance 
with  Buckingham,  in  the  affair  of  the  plaister 
and  potion  given  to  James  the  First,  as,  I 
think,  was  so  understood  at  the  time,  when; 
Eliot  abruptly*  broke  off  with  an  invidious 
quotation  from  Cicero,  in  a like  case,  “ which' 
he  feared  to  speak  and  feared  to  think,”  was 
not  likely  ever  to  be  forgotten  by  the  King.1 
Charles  asserted,  that  in  comparing  Buck- 
ingham to  Sejanus,  Eliot,  by  implicalion,' 
must  mean  that  he  was  Tiberius. 

The  idea  which  Charles  the  First  enter- 
tained of  Eliot  we  may  perhaps  learn  from 
another  circumstance.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  third  Parliament,  (3)  which  broke  up  in 
a tumult,  and  which  cast  the  public  mind 
into  a violent  ferment,  a proclamation  was 
issued  against  “ the  spreaders  of  false  ru- 
mours,” in  which  we  find  this  remarkable 
passage:  “ As  if  the  scandalous  and  sedi- 
tious proposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
made  by  an  outlawed  man , desperate  in 
mind  and  fortune , had  been  the  vote  of  the 
whole  House.”  Who  can  this  man  be,  so 
forcibly  designated,  but  Sir  John  Eliot,  whom 
we  have  seen  at  that  eventful  moment  pre- 
pared with  those  propositions  which  were 
carried  in  a tumult?  Rushworth,  who,  in 
giving  this  proclamation,  has  cautiously 
omitted  this  personal  stroke,  no  doubt  well 
knew  its  object ; and  it  is  one  instance  of 
many,  where  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  too  tender  of  the  feelings  of 
his  contemporaries  and  his  masters,  who  had 
then  passed  a considerable  vote  to  honour 
the  memory  of  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  to  remu- 
nerate the  losses  of  his  family.  (4) 

Eliot,  which  I give  in  an  Appendix,  to  the  liberal 
kindness  of  Lord  Eliot  (now  Earl  of  St.  Germains), 
who  takes  a deep  interest  in  the  history  of  his  il- 
lustrious ancestor. 

(3)  4629. 

(A)  Rushworth  gives  the  passage,  ii.,3.  “As  if 
the  scandalous  and  seditious  proposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  had  been  the  vote  of  the  whole 
House."  It  is  in  Rymer’B  Feeders,  xix.,  62,  that  we 
recover  the  suppressed  passage.  Sir  John  Eliot  was 
harassed  by  many  years  of  frequent  imprisonments 
and  fines,  and  not  always,  as  wc  see,  for  political 
objects.  The  House  of  Commons  voted  sooo/.  for  a 
compensation  to  the  family  for  his  “sufferings;" 
they  also  voted  another  2000*.,  part  of  four,  which 
his  son  had  been  lined  by  the  Court  of  Wards, 
by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  Sir  Daniel  Norton's 
daughter.  As  it  appears  that  none  of  the  estates 
were  forfeited,  uor  probably  any  oi  the  amerce- 
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As  the  judges  on,  that  occasion!  particu- 
larised Eliot  as  the  “ greatest  offender  and 
the  ringleader,”  and  sentenced  hint  to  a far 
heavier  fine  than  Holies  and  Valentine,  with 
unlimited  imprisonment,  “ this  man,  despe- 
rate in  mind  and  fortune,”  could  only  have 
keen  himself  I Such,  then,  was  the  King’s 
conception  of  him. 

During  his  long  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  Sir  John  Eliot  found,  as  other  itnpe- 
tuons  spirits  have,  that  wisdom  and  philo- 
sophy have  hidden  themselves  behind  the 
bars  of  a prison  window ; there,  his  passions 
weaker,  and  his  contemplation  more  pro- 
found, he  nobly  employed  himself  on  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  “ The  Monarchy  of 
Man.”  (I) 

The  active  supporter  of  Eliot  was;  the  per- 
turbed Dr.  Turner,  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
whom  Wdtten  calls  “ a travelled  doctor  of 
physick,  of  bold  spirit  and  of  able  elocution, 
returned  one  of  the  barghesses,  which  was 
not  ordinary  in  any  of  his  coat.”  Hb  appears 
to  have  been  elected  for  his  hardy  activity.  I 
discovered  that  he  was  one,  as-  he  himself 
declared,  of  an  association  who  had  agreed  to 
disperse  themselves  through  the  country,  to 
exert  all  their  influence  to  thwart  the  moa 
sures  of  Government ; announcing,  by  in- 
flammatory letters,  that  “ The  day  was  fast 
approaching  when  such  work  was  to  be 
wrought  in  England  as  never  was  the  like, 
which  will  be  for  our  good.”  So  presciently 
some  of  this  party  viewed  the  scenes  which, 
fifteen  years  afterwards,  opened  on  the  na- 
lion.  If  we  incline  to  admire  this  perambu- 
lating patriotism,  and  pass  by,  without  ridi- 
cule, these  politicians  on  poslhorses,  we  must 
own  that  the  motive  dwindles  considerably 
in  our  esteem,  when  we  learn  that  the  said 
Dr.  Turner  had  long  haunted  the  Court,  but 
had  been  contemptuously  treated  by  the  King, 
for  his  (fell  ient  veracity.  We  confess  that 
we  little  value  the  patriot  made  out  of  a dis- 
carded place-hunter ; a man  who  hales  the 
Court  b cause  the  Court  does  not  love  him. 

Among'  the  race  of  our  patriots  appear 
Hampden  and  Pym ; consecrated  names ! We 
know  at  present  too  littloof  the  secret  history 
of  these  remarkable  men,  to  venture  to  de" 
velope  the  motives  of  their  conduct.  The 
intentions  of  men  may,  however,  bo  purer 
than  their  practices,  for  between  our  inten- 

mentR  paid,  the  vote  of  soeof.  was  a remunera- 
tion fora  lose  which  had  never  been  experienced. 
See  noteat  the  end  of  this  chapter 


tions  and  our  practices,  our  little  and  oar 
great  passions  may  intervene. 

Hampden  passed  his  early  years  in  the 
lighter  dissipations  of  society.  Ho  had  taken 
no  degree  at  the  University,  but  he  studied 
the  municipal  law  at  the  Inns  of  Court.  He 
appeals  “to  hare- retired  to  a more  reserved 
and  melancholy  society. ;”  thus  Lord  Claren- 
don describes  a more  select  and  more  studious 
class  of  minds,  without,  however,  losing  his 
natural  vivacity  and  “ flowing  courtesy  to  all 
men.”  Hampden  at  length  settled  into  an 
independent  country  gentleman— and  in  his 
retirement,  but  this  we  can  only  conjuctsMt 
must  have  meditated  on  some  theory  of  po- 
litics. It  is  only  on  Ibis  principle  that  we 
can  account  for  the  oxlraoriinary  design 
which  he  aimed  at,  of  overturning  Ihe  whole 
government  of.  England.  Anthony  Wood 
asserts  that  Hampden  was  “ a person  of  anti- 
monarchical  principles.”  I would  not  depond 
on  honest  Anthony's  account  of  any  man” 
principles,  but  in  this  instance  I am  of  An- 
thony’s opinion.  1 do  not  decide  so  much 
on  the  general  conduct  of  Hampden,  as  from 
the  remarkable  intimacy  which  existed  be- 
tween him  and  his  cousin,  Oliver  Cromwell; 
remarkable,  because  it  enabled  the  penetrat- 
ing sagai  tly  of  the  student  of  Davila  to  pre- 
dict to  Lord  Digbv,  pointing  to  Cromwell, 
that  “ that  sloven,  if  we  ever  should  come  to 
a broach  with  the  King— which  God  forbid! 
in  such  a case,  I say,  that  that  sloven  will  be 
the  greatest  man  in  England.”  Cromwell, 
in  his  famous  canting  answer,  full  of  what  he 
calls,  “a  way  of  foolish  simplicity,”  at  the 
conference  about  his  “kingship,”  particu- 
larly alludes  to  Hampden,  his  former  groat 
friend,  as  having  been  a “hid  instrument  to 
hi-lp  him  on  this  work.”  The  deep  and  re- 
ciprocal sympathy  of  these  bosom  friends 
most  evidently  indicates  the  same  counsels, 
the  same  conduct,  and  the  same  great,  but 
concealed,  design. 

Hampden  lives  in  Ihe  unfading  coloursof 
tho  most  forcible  of  portrait-painters,  the 
majestic  Clarendon.  Who  will  deny  that  he 
possessed  that  greatness  of  mind  and  charac- 
ter, and  which  suffered  no  diminution  from 
an  early  death,  capable  of  inspiring  the  most 
elevated  patriotism  ? The  feelings  of  Iwo 
ages  attest  the  greatness  of  Hampden's  name. 
Charles  the  First  acknowledged  his  eminent 
character,  when  the  King,  on  hearing  of  ibe 
fatal  accident  which  terminated  his  career 
(the  bursting' of  his  own  overcharged  pistol  in 
the  Held  of  battle),  offered  his  own  surgeon 
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topreserve  the  life  of  his  hostile  subject;  and  An  admirable  scholar,  skilful  not  only  in  the 
such  was  Hampden’s  enduring  fame,  that  choice  and-weighl  of  his  own  significant  ta- 
uten oi e of  his  descendants  was  deficient  in  pressions,  but  (lBxterous  when  a question 
his  public  accounts,  that  public  peculator  was  about  to  be  put  contrary  to  his  purpose, 
found  the  name  of  Hampden  was  a talisman  in  neutralising  its  object,  by  slipping  in  some 
of  patriotism;  and  in  the  fervour  of  that  day,  qualifying  term  or  equivocal  word, 
he  was  not  prosecuted,  and  his  family  ob-  How  often  has  the  inquiry  been  agitated, 
Mined  some  provision  in  reverence  of  the  whether  a terrible  ambition  was  not  concealed 
name  which  he  had  so  unworthily  inherit-  under  the  public  virtues  and  powerful  facul- 
ed. (1)  ties  of  the  patriot  Hampden ? “It  belongs 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  though  England  not  to  an  historian  of  this  age,  scarcely  even 
has  had  no  Plutarch  to  interest  us  by  the  to  an  intimate  friend,  positively  to  determine,” 
charm  of  his  details,  our  country  does  not  said  our  inimitable  and  philosophic  llume,; 
want  for  subjects,  particularly  in  the  revolu-  but  Hume  has  himself  determined  it,  by  -his 
tionary  age  which  now  engages  our  alien-  acute  penetration  in  the  note  to  his  text, 
lion.  But  the  literary  genius  of  these  times  Uantpden  has  been  described  by  our  last 
had  not  yet  reached  to  the  philosophy  of  bio-  authority.  Dr.  Lingard,  as  by  preceding 
graphy;  heroes  were  not  wanting,  but  the  writers,  to  have  been  “ quiet,  courteous,  and 
immortalising  pen.  The  great  character  be-  submissive.”  At  first  ho  was  one  of  the  party 
fore  us  found  no  friend  in  that  day  to  send  who  had  prepared  themselves  for  voluntary 
down  to  us  the  slightest  memorial  of  the  banishment;  but  whether  this  great  man 
man,  and  curious  collectors  in  physiognomy  bore  his  faoulties  so  meekly,  may  be  a sub- 
or  in  politics  canuot  even  show  qs  his  por-  ject  of  future  inquiry.  I must  own,  too,  that 
trait.  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  form  a notion  of 

The  only  anecdote  we  find  to  record  of  Dr.  Lingard’s  “ quiet,  courteous,  and  sub- 
llampden  is  the  peculiar  manner  which  he  missive”  gentleman,  in  him,  -who,  in  the 
observed  in  speaking  in  Parliament.  He  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars  in  Engiaud, 
considered  that  to  speak  last,  in  an  able  de-  made  Davila’s  history  of  the  civil  wars  in 
hater,  was  an  advantage  almost  t qual  to  a France  his  manual.  Hampden,  at  least,  roe- 
viclory.  Hampden  invited  his  opponents  to  ditated  on  what  he  had  resolved  should 
exhaust  their  arguments  in  the  first  opening  happen.  And  never  was  there  a man  of  the 
ofthe  debate;  and  if  he  found  those  of  his  “quiet”t  eroper  and  “submissive”  disposi- 
own  side  worsted,  bis  dexterous  sagacity  lion  of  Hampden,  who  was  a more  intrepid 
brought  down  less  controvertible  ones.  The  .hero,  when  he  drew  his  sword  to  shed  the 
single  opinion  of  Hampden  had  that  weight  blood  of  half  the  nation  1 Clarendon  has  de- 
bt Parliament,  that  however  the  majority  iu-  Glared,  that  “no  one  was  less  the  man  he 
dined,  they  suspected,  ifhe  were  notin  their  seemed  to  be,  which  shortly  afterwards  ap- 
number,  the  force  of  their  own  reasonings,  peared,  when  ho  oared  less  to  keep  on  the 
and  would  not  trust  to  their  own  conviction  ; mask."  The  truth  is,  as  we  ourselves  have 
they  either  adopted  his  opinions,  or  adjourn-  witnessed  in  Revolutionary  France,  and  as 
ed  the  debate.  And  at  the  next  meeting,  the  may  be  observed  in  the  same  characters 
artful  orator,  or  the  active  partisan,  had  mus-  which  have  appeared  in  the  same  scenes  in 
lered  new  forces,  and  thus  “ by  perplexing  the  the  yet  unwritten  history  of  the  terrible  revo- 
weaker,  and  tiring  out  the  neuter  judgments,  lution  in  South  America,  that  men  naturally 
Hampden  rarely  failed  to  attain  his  ends.”(2)  of  calm  tempers,  and  even  of  polished  man - 
Re  excelled  in  the  most  subtle  arts  of  debate.  ners,  change  their  character  as  if  by  magic, 

TO'Bichard  Hampden,  Treasurer  oftlic  Navy.  In  ever  he  bad  caved  to  the  nation,  or  thanCbsMes 
«*-his  brother,  John11ampden,,potitionedforsome  the  First  ever  intended  to  raise.”— HIM.  lt«e_, 
reltor.  Arthur  Onslow  and  ethers  carried  the  vote  ii.,  iu. 

that  some  provision  should  be  made  forthe  family,  (21  This  trait  in  the  Parliamentary  character  of 
in-consideration  of  the  signal  services  ol  tbelrgreat-  Hampden  may  be  found  In  Franeis  Osborne's  works 
.grandfather's  noble  and  courageous  stand  against  on  "Government,"  sect.  31.  Ills  curious  loob- 
arbltrary  power  in  opposing  Ship-Money.— On  this  serve,  that  Lord  Clarendon  has  not  omitted  some 
occasion  Sbippen,  wittily  alluding  tothe  defalcation  notice  of  it  in  his  character  Of  this  patriot.  'Elllier 
or  Richard  Hampden,  observed  that  “HewouJdnot  his  Lordship  borrowed  it  from  Osbornc,erlhis!pe- 
«Wer  upon  the  merits  or  the  great-grandfather;  bat  culiarity  ot  Hampden’s  must -hove. been  noiorions 
Sbishe  was  sure  of,  that  hisgrandeon,  the  Treasurer  in  his  day.  The  other  is  furnished  by  Sir  Philip 
of  the  Navy,  bad  wasted  more  Ship-Money  than  Warwick. 
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in  the  madness  of  their  political  passions. 
And  this  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  man 
was  noticed  even  by  Lord  Clarendon  himself, 
who,  though  he  was  severe  on  the  individual 
Hampden,  was  perfectly  just  in  his  deep 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Alluding  to  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament,  which 
elated  many  of  the  members,  he  tells  us,  that 
“ the  same  men  who,sii  months  before,  were 
observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and 
to  wish  that  gentle  remedies  might  be  ap- 
plied, talked  now  in  another  dialect  of  things 
and  persons.  They  must  now  not  only  sweep 
the  house  clean  below, but  must  pull  down  all 
the  cobwebs  which  hung  in  the  top  and 
corners,  that  they  might  not  breed  dust,  and 
so  make  a foul  house  hereafter,  and,  to  re- 
move all  grievances,  were  for  pulling  up  the 
excesses  of  them  by  the  roots.”(l)  And  we 
must  add  “ the  branches”— they  naturally 
began  to  lop  “ the  branches for  such  was 
the  radical  spirit  of  Hampden,  that  he  joined 
a party  who  were  distinguished  by  the  po- 
pular political  designation  of  “ Root-and- 
branch  Men." 

The  integrity  of  Hampden’s  principles,  and 
his  self-devotion  to  the  public  cause,  to  say 
the  least,  lost  something  of  their  purity  in 
their  progress.  Whatever  might  have  been 
the  integrity  of  the  Patriot,  it  was  involved  in 
dark  intrigues,  and  degraded  by  an  ambition 
which  often  betrayed  the  partisan  and  tho 
demagogue.  When  we  view  Hampden  at  tho 
head  of  his  Buckinghamshire  men,  inciting 
several  thousands  to  present  petitions,  we 
may  doubt  whether  this  instigation  were  Pa- 
triotism or  Insurrection.  His  repeated  jour- 
neys to  Scotland,  his  secret  conferences  at 
home,  indicated  the  active  plotter.  Once, 
when  it  was  observed  to  him,  that  men  had 
grown  weary  of  such  perpetual  renewals  of 
alarm,  concerning  the  state  of  religion,  while 
the  civil  grievances  appeared  much  less  to 
occupy  their  attention,  the  subtle  intriguer 
replied,  that  “ if  it  were  not  for  this  reiterat- 
ed cry  about  religion,  they  could  never  be 
certain  of  keeping  the  people  on  their  side.” 
Was  this  a lesson  which  he  had  learnt  in  Da- 
vila? It  was  not  unworthy  of  “ the  Prince” 
whom  Machiavel  has  painted. 

In  that  projected  coalition  of  the  patriots 
with  the  King’s  friends,  which  was  frustrated 
by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  we 
can  view  only  a scheme  of  political  ambition. 
“ The  men  of  the  people”  hastened  to  lake 

(I)  Clarendon,  1. , 208, 


possession  of  their  seals  in  the  cabinet,  driv- 
ing away  the  ministry  of  Charles,  some  by 
(light,  some  by  intimidation,  some  by  com- 
promise. Hampden  here  acted  a remarkable 
part.  The  patriot  demanded  to  be  instituted 
governor  of  the  Prince.  I would  not  infer, 
notwithstanding  this  egotistical  complacency, 
that  the  great  mind  of  Hampden  would  not 
have  sown  the  seeds  of  patriotism  in  a pa- 
triotic King.  Ho  might  have  taught  “ the 
Prince”  the  business  of  life  as  well  as  its  plea- 
sures ; even  Lord  Bolingbroke  would  have 
promised  this;  but  as  in  one  case  tho  tutor 
might  have  brought  in  a Stuart,  so  in  the 
other  he  might  have  educated  a root-and- 
branch  Reformer. 

This  attempt  at  the  governorship  of  the 
Prince  is  said  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
means  to  keep  the  son  as  a hostage  for  the 
father.  Thus  tho  monarch  was  to  be  the  only 
person  in  the  kingdom  bound  up  hand  and 
foot  on  a throneless  throne.  He  was  to  be  a 
phantom  of  stale,  whose  title  was  to  hold  the 
people  in  subjection  to  the  sole  will  and  abso- 
lute power  of  the  great  and  ambitious  mind 
which  frames  a new  government, — or,  to  use 
Hampden’s  own  express  words,  the  monarch 
was 11  to  commit  himself  and  all  that  is  his” 
to  tho  care  of  Hampden  and  his  friends.  The 
future  monarch  was  to  become  a royal  Hamp- 
den ; the  English  nation  was  to  have  been 
Hampdenised  ; and  the  British  Constitution 
was  to  terminate  in  some  political  empiri- 
cism. Is  it  possible  that  Hampden  resembled 
the  Abbe  Sieyes  in  his  facility  of  drawing  up 
constitutions?  Were  the  English  people  to 
bo  the  victims  of  forms  of  government  mu- 
tablo  as  tho  passions  of  party  would  dictate, 
or  puppets  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Utopia? 

Pym,  formerly  a clerk  in  the  Exchequer, 
but  who,  in  tho  projected  flight  into  the  ca- 
binet, was  to  havo  been  appointed  its  Chan- 
cellor, stood  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic,  or, 
if  wo  aro  to  settle  the  style  from  tho  conduct 
of  himself  and  party,  we  should  rather  say, 
the  revolutionary  parly.  One  would  have 
wished  that  tho  man  whose  character  has  in- 
curred the  taint  of  a suspicion  of  having  taken 
a heavy  bribe  from  the  French  ambassador, 
as  Clarendon  has  twice  noticed,  as  well  as 
“Selling  his  protection”  to  sonto  whom  the 
Parliament  had  condemned  as  delinquents, 
had  been  graced  with  purer  hands,  and  had 
less  merited  the  sobriquet  of  “ King  Pym,”  a 
titlo  with  which  he  was  hailed  from  his  reten- 
tive grasp  of  power.  Nor  can  we  consider 
that  our  patriot  stands  beforo  us  in  all  the 
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OF  CHARLES 
dignity  of  the  character,  when  we  find  him 
addressing  with  such  political  gallantry  a 
mob  of  women,  huddled  together  in  those  pe- 
titioning times  when  “ apprentices”  and 
“porters,”  and  even  “beggars,”  complained 
that  they  had  been  long  great  sufferers  by 
the  bishops  and  the  lords !— and  which,  with 
other  prepared  mobs,  so  forcibly  remind  us  of 
the  French  Jacobins,  and  the  Poissardes  and 
Sans-culottes  of  Paris.  Nor  does  King  Pym 
rise  in  dignity  when  we  find  him  condescend- 
ing to  give  out  the  artful  rumour,  and  the  ly- 
ing scandal ; nor  when  we  view  him  with  the 
barbarism  of  brute  despotism  locking  up  the 
doors  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  flying 
with  indecent  haste  to  the  Lords,  to  bring  up 
the  impeachment  of  Strafford,  before  Strafford 
should  impeach  him  ; nor  when,  with  the  in- 
human cry  of  faction,  hesereamed  on  Charles’s 
consent  to  the  Earl’s  death — “ Has  he  given 
up  Strafford  ? then  he  can  deny  us  nothing 
nor  afletwards,  when  on  the  King’s  consent 
to  make  him  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
immediately  lowering  his  tone,  and  changing 
his  style  in  the  House,  he  made  some  over- 
tures to  provide  for  the  glory  and  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Crown.  (1) 

Pym,  it  is  supposed,  hastened  his  death,  a 
piey  to  the  unremitting  exertions  and  con- 
stant anxieties  of  the  last  three  years  of  his 
life;  he  had  considerably  injured  his  repu- 
tation with  his  own  party,  by  his  vacillating 
conduct  when  he  had  the  Exchequer  in  view, 
and  now,  with  a melancholy  spirit,  he  was  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  carried  by  those  who 
would  not  follow  him,  as  Clarendon  describes 
hri  irksome  and  dubious  way.  Of  such  am- 
bitious patriotism,  which  keeps  not  “the 
even  tenor,”  but  often  trembles  lest  a single 
morning  should  sweep  away  its  usurped  go- 
vernment of  intrigue,  and  to  such  a patriot,  (ho 
tormented  creature  of  his  own  designs,  who 
has  to  confide  to  the  perfidious,  to  work  on 
the  worst  men,  and  to  seduce  the  weakest, 
and  to  flatter  all ; since  no  man  is  too  mean 
to  be  courted,  no  arts  too  base  to  bo  practised 
by  those  who  condescend  to  degrade  their 
patriotism  by  adopting  the  deceptions  and 
setting  in  motion  the  manoeuvres  of  a faction 
—of  such  a sort  of  patriotism,  and  to  such  a 
sort  of  patriot,  may  we  not  say,  “ of  making 
many  plots  there  is  no  end,  and  much  revo- 
lution is  a weariness  of  the  flesh  ?” 

(I ) Clarendon,  vl.,  *39.  It  must  have  been  then 
that  Pym  declared  in  the  House  that  they  would 
make  the  King  the  richest  King  in  all  Christendom ; 
and  that  they  had  no  other  intention  but  that  he 
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Whether  Pym  bo  too  deeply  calumniated, 

J will  not  decide,  but  he  was  game  at  all  sea- 
sons for  tho  royal  wits,  and  stands  more  fre- 
quently the  hero  of  their  political  libels  or 
songs  than  any  other  character.  In  the  year 
he  died  (1643),  he  conceived  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  publish  “a  vindication  of  his  own 
conduct,”  to  clear  himself  from  “ tho  fame- 
wounding  aspersions  of  his  reputation.”  In 
this  curious  document  he  denied  the  charge 
of  being  “ the  man  who  had  begot  and  fos- 
tered all  tho  lamented  distractions  now-  rife 
in  the  kingdom.”  It  appears,  what  Clarendon 
indeed  confirms,  that  he  was  not  hostile  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Government;  he  had  only 
resisted  perverse  bishops,  “ who  had  wrested 
religion,  like  a waxen  nose,  to  the  further- 
ance of  their  ambitious  purposes,  till  they 
despaired  of  holding  any  longer  their  usurp- 
ed authority.”  In  respect  to  the  conduct  he 
observed  towurds  the  King,  I give  his  own 
words : “ But  this  is  but  a mole-hill  to  that 
mountain  of  scandalous  reports  that  have 
been  inflicted  on  my  integrity  to  his  sacred 
Majesty ; some  boldly  averring  me  for  the 
author  of  the  present  distractions  between 
his  Majesty  and  his  Parliament,  when  I take 
God,  and  all  who  know  my  proceedings,  to  be 
my  vouchors  that  I neither  directly  nor  indi- 
rectly ever  had  a thought  tending  to  the  least 
disobedience  or  disloyalty  to  his  Majesty, 
whom  I acknowledge  my  lawful  King  and 
Sovereign,  and  would  eipend  my  blood  as 
soon  in  his  service  as  any  subject  he  hath. 

I never  harboured  a thought  which  tended  to 
any  disservice  to  his  Majesty,  nor  ever  had  an 
intention  prejudicial  to  the  State.  I will  en- 
dure these  scandals  with  patience,  and  when 
God  in  his  great  mercy  shall  at  last  reconcile 
his  Majesty  to  his  High  Court  of  Parliament, 
I doubt  not  to  give  his  royal  self  (though  he 
be  much  incensed  against  me)  a sufficient 
account  of  my  integrity.”  (2) 

What  man  but  would  exult  in  the  self- 
conviction of  such  irreproachable  integrity? 
Who  could  imagine  that  such  a patriot  would 
not  be  respected  oven  by  his  enemies  1 But 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  the 
witnesses  of  his  actions,  could  not  judge  so 
well  of  his  intentions.  They  knew  of  those 
daily  artifices  of  faction  practised  by  “ King 
Pym  the  mobs  he  assembled,  or  dispersed, 
by  his  agents ; the  petitions  that  were  beg- 

sbould  continue  their  King  to  govern  them,  and 
pressed  that  he  might  have  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
granted  him  by  act  of  Parliament.— Halstm,  I.,  MS. 
(*)  Ruahworlh,  v.,  S76. 
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ged  or  forged  ; the  nmiaurs  of  conspiracies ; ' 
tbs  prodigality  of  promises  lo  all.  for  all  they 
desired;  never  was  the  multitude  so  wheedled 
or  so  frightened ! Pym  acknowledges  “ his 
lawful  King  and  Sovereign  ” in  his  Vindica- 
tion ; had  he  forgotten  that  two  years  before, 
he  had  told,  as  a friend,  to  the  Earl  of  Dover, 
that  “Iihe  looked  for  preferment,  he  must 
oomply  with  the  Parliament  in  their  ways, 
and  not  hope  to  have  it  by  serving  the  King?" 
Pym  declares  “ that  ho  would  expend  his 
blood  as  soon  in  serving  his  Sovereign  as  any 
subject  he  hath.”  This  was  after  he  had 
ohaaed  that  Sovereign  from  his  palace  1 

When:  we  have  read  the  vindication  of 
Pym,  and.  consider  that  there  were  others,  as 
well  as  himself,  who  conld  as  reasonably  ac- 
commodate their  conscience  to  their  actions, 
and  look  on  thoir  intentions  rather  than  their 
intrigues,  we  must  conclude  that  Fate,  inex- 
orable Fate,  had  intervened  between  the  King 
and  his  people.  Unhappy  Charles  1 No  so- 
vereign, it  seems,  possessed  more  loyal  sub- 
jects, as  the  Parliamentary  addresses  always 
insist  on.  subjects  more  prompt  to  shed  their 
blood,  for  their  King,  as  Pym  declares,  at  the 
very  moment  they  had  drawn  their  swords 
against  him!  Unhappy  people ! who  possessed 
aiKing  who  had  their  prosperity  at  heart,  and 
their  glory  ever  before  him,  while  he  was 
hlasting  the  one,  and  obscuring  the  other, 
and  was  treated  as  an  arbitrary  tyrant  I I do 
not  know,  that  the  whole  history  of  mankind 
can  parallel  such  an  involved  and  cruel  pre- 
dicament as  this,  in  which  a sovereign  stood 
with  his  subjects. 

The  Carl  of  Manchester,  the  famous  Lord 
Mandevillo,  and  Kimbolton,  who  was  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  his 
party,  has  told  one,  in  those  fragments  of  his 
memoirs  which  have  been  fortunately  pre- 
served by  Nalson.  Our  patriots  had  so  terri- 
fied Lord  Cotlington,  that  lo  save  himself  he 
had  recourse  to  that  prudent,  if  not  subtle, 
way  of  stripping  himself  of  his  skin  to  save 
Ms  life.  Ho  knew  that  the  Mastership  of  the 
Wards  was  a place  of  that  value  and  power  as 
might  stop  the  mouths  of  his  voracious  ene- 
mies. He  cast  it  to  the  sullen  Lord  Say  and 
Sale,  the  haughty  head  of  the  revolutionary 
Barty;  who,as  intent  to  repair  his  own  shat- 
tered fortunes  as  those  of  the  commonweal, 
found  his  patriotism  melt  away  in  this  ho- 

(<)  IWs  mueh  to  be  regnettedthat  these  Memoirs 
afthe-Eurl  of  Manchester  are  only  known  to  us  by 
semeexeerpte  of  Nalson.  The  manuscript  was  lent 
him  by  Dudley,  Lord  North . Nothing  can  be  more 


neyed  morsel  of  the-Mastership  of  the  Wards. 
The  policy  of  Cotlington,  it  appears,  was 
successful,  for  while  many  were  baiting  him 
in  hopes  of  his  place,  the  instant  it  was  dis- 
posed of  to  one  of  the  party,  all  criminal 
aspersions  were  laid  aside,  and  the  displaced 
Cotlington  was  suffered  to  retire  in  quiet,  (f) 

Sir  Arthur  Haslcrigg,  the  fierce  extermina- 
tor of  the  Bishops,  gorged  on  the  fatness  of 
three  great  manors,  and  the  fruitfulness  of 
deaneries  and  chapel-lands.  When  these 
patriots  were  in  possession  of  thoir  plenary 
power,  we  find  them  voting  large  pensions  to 
themselves.  We  are  now  well  acquainted  with 
their  incessant  meetings  and  cabals  at  home, 
and  with  the  journeys  of  Hampden  and  Pym 
and  others,  to  concert  those  measures  in 
Scotland  in  which  they  so  successfully  la- 
boured. Had  the  Earl  of  Strafford  been  suffered 
to  have  lived,  the  evidence  would  not  have 
been  wanting  to  (he  public ; it  hail  already 
been  furnished  to  the  unhappy  monarch 
whom  it  drove  into  despair  and  error.  But  I 
am  anticipating  events  which  will  fall  na- 
turally into  the  progress  of  our  hislory. 

We  shatl  hardly  need  the  lantern  of  the 
cynic  to  discover  whether  we  have  at  length 
found  the  perfect  patriot,  who  from  our 
school-days  so  many  are  taught  lo  recognise 
in  these  illustrious  personages.  Had  they 
no  other  designs,  at  times,  than  the  redress 
of  their  “grievances?”  A by-slander  may 
reasonably  suspect  that,  with  some,  patriot- 
ism may  either  be  produced  by  ambition,  or 
may  generate  it. 

If  it  be  our  lot  to  detect  low  artifices  and 
dark  machinations  in  the  actions  of  patriots, 
shall  we  suppress  the  truths  which  the  world 
has  conn  aled  ? It  is  a zealous  labour  to  lift 
the  veil  from  past  time ; it  would  be  a user 
less  one,  if  we  fail  in  the  courage  to  assert 
the  truths  which  are  our  proud  possession. 
We  are  mortified  that  these  men,  however 
great,  compromised  the  dignity  of  the  hallow- 
ed character  with  which  the  world  h s in- 
vested them;  the  elevation  of  their  style, and 
the  purity  of  their  professed  honour,  some- 
times strangely  contrast  with  their  deeds  and 
secret  thoughts;  and  sometimes,  too,  their 
ambiguous  conduct  may  induce  the  cynic  to 
sneer  and  the  sceptic  to  doubt,  when  these 
cold  and  narrow  spirits  should  be  taught  only 
to  blush. 

interesting  in  the  history  or  Ihcse  times  than,  the 
memoirs  of  an  able  mail,  w ho  had  acted  so  impor- 
tant a part  in  them. 
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That  all  the  patriots  were  as  guilty  as  the 
heads  of  their-party,  I am  far  from  believing. 
There  were  honest  men  among  them  who 
were  earnest  for  the  redress  of  grievances, 
hot  whose  names,  were  they  inscribed  ;on  a 
muster-roH,  would  remain  unknown  to  us. 
Baxter,  (1)  who  was  no  doubt  well  informed 
in  the  secret  history  of  the  times,  when  he 
mentions  the  preferments  accepted  by  fhe 
patriots  we  have  noticed,  adds  that  there 
were  others  who  “ would  accept  of  no  pre- 
ferment, lest  they  should  be  thought  to  seek 
themselves,  or  set  their  fidelity  to  sale.” 

Of  these  two  classes  of  patriots,  it-must  be 
confessed  that  vast  is  tho  interval  which 
separates  them;  but  it  is  with  political  busi- 
ness as  with  military  affairs,  the  officers, 
and  not  the  mon,  create  revolutions. 

NOTE  ON  SIR  JOHN  EIJOTS  JIASDSCMPT 
TREATISE. 

This  manuscript  has  I ecn  preserved  among  the 
Harleim  MSS., 2228,  witli  this  title,  “The  Monarchic 
of  Man.  A Treatise  philosophical!*  and  morale, 
wherein  aome  questioned;  the  Politicks  a re  obvious 
ly  diac-a  . By  Sir  John  Eliol,  Knt.,  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.”  With  this  mott . from  Virgti  : 

"Delis  nobis  hmc  otin  fecit." 

It  was  in  the  leisure  ot  a prison, asEliotnoblyadopls 
the  otia  of  Virgil  io  his  situation,  that  he  composed 
this  learned  treatise,  consislitig  of  2*0  folio  pages. 
It  has  been  considered  by  Mrs.  Macaulay  us  a poli- 
tical -wm  k : hut  It  is  rattier  an  ethical  one.  it  yields 
no  indie  tion  of  republican  principles,  the  writer 
maintaining  that  monarchy  formed,  as  it  were, 
on  the  protoll  pe  orthc  Creator  himself,  is  the  per- 
fection of  government;  any  allusion  to  Tiis  own 
times  is  made  wdh  equal  moderation  and  eaulion. 
“How  Tor  laws  should  influence  I'rinees,"  he  says, 
“is  a question  involved  in  dilliculties— the  pretoga- 
livc  of  Kings  isapoint  so  lender  as  il  will  hardly 
bear  a menlion.  We  may  nol  therefore  handle  It 
with  any  roughness,  lest  it  reflect  some  new  beam 
of  terror  o i our-elves.  To  show  that  Kings  ore 
subject  to  laws,  were  not.”  he  says,  “a  task  of  hard- 
ness, if  the  danger  did  not  eieccd  the  trouble." 

Tho  1 rent  iso  discovers  all  the  ledious  scholaslic 
learning  of  Dial  period,  perpetual  references  to 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Plutarch  and  Bodin.  The 
freest  thinkers  had  not  yet  enmneipated  themselves 
from  plodding  in  Hie  tracks  of  authority,  and  Eliot, 
who  was  so  bold  a speaker  in  the  English  senate, 
when  warmed  by  English  feelings,  with  his  classi- 
cal pen,  dares  not  write  a page  without  what  he 
nails— “the  strength  and  assistance  of  authority," 
Bid  he  imagine  that  the  English  Constitution  was 
to 'Originate  among  the  dreamers  of  the  ancient 
philosophers’ 

" The  Monarchy  of  Mail”  is  an  ethical  much  more 
than  a poliiiciil  work.  Wearied  by  wrestling  with 
"the  mystery  of  the  King's  prerogative.'  the  con- 
tamp.ativc  prisoner  and  philosopher  looked  into 

(I)  Baxter's  Narrative  of  his  Life  and  Times, 
p.  23,  fO. 


the  monarchy  of  the  stoic*— those lf-g»vernment  of 
Man . He  closes  his  work  by  a passage  ef  singular 
eloquence,  nn  elaborate  eulogy  on  the  Independence 
of  IbeMind.  Hrimindsoneof  Ihemagnillcence  of 
Boliiighroke/when  he  also  occasionally  elevated  his 
imagination  to  the  superior  wisdom  and  the  supe- 
rior virtue  of  a disciple  of  the  Porch. 

Eliol  having  shown  that  man  is  excelled  byollrer 
animals,  in  many  dfhis  best  facnlties,  proceeds : 
“Man  only  was  left  naked,  without  strength  >or 
agility  to  preserve  him  from  the  danger  of  his 
enemies,  multitudes  exceeding  him  in  either,  many 
in  both,  io  whom  he  stood  obnoxious  and  exposed, 
having  no  resistance,  no  avoidance  for  their  furies; 
but  in  this  nase  and  necessity,  to  relieve  ! uni  upon 
this  oversight  of  Nature’s,  Prometheus,  that  wise 
statesman,  whom  Pandora  could  not  cousen,  hav- 
ing Ihe  present  apprehension  of  the  danger,  by  his 
quick  judgment  and  intelligence,  secretly  passed 
into  Heaven,  slealsout  a Are  Irnm  thence,  infuses 
it  into  Man,  by  that  inflames  his  mind  with  a di- 
vine spirit  and  wisdom,  and  therein  gives  him  a 
full  supply  for  all ; for  alt  the  excellence  of  the 
creatures  he  had, a far  more  excellence  in  this;  this 
one  was  for  them  all,  no  strength  nor  agility  could 
match  it;  all  motions  and  abilities  came  short  of 
this  perfection;  Ihe  most  choice  arms  of  Nature 
have  tliei  supcrtaUve  in  its  arts;  all  the  aria df 
Vulcan  and  Minerva  have  Iheir  comparative  here- 
in, in  this  divine  lire  and  spirit,  Ihis  supernatural 
influence  of  the  mind,  ail  excellence  orgauicul  is 
surpassed;  it  is  the  transcendent  of  them  all;  no- 
thing can  aome  to  match  it,  nolliinp  oan  impeach 
it,  but  man  therein  is  an  absolute  master  of  him- 
self. his  own  saf  ly  and  tranquillity  by  God  (for  so 
we  must  remember  the  Ethics  did  express  it!  are 
made  dependent  on  himself,  and  in  that  eelHe- 
pendence,  in  the  neglect  of  others,  in  Ihe  entire 
rule  and  dominion  of  himself,  the  affections  being 
composed,  the  actions  so  directed,  is  the  perfection 
of  our  government,  that  vtmmiim  bonttm  In  philo- 
sophy, the  bonum  puhllcum  in  our  policy,  the  true 
end  and  object  of  this  Mouarvhij  of  Man.”  . 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Origin  of  the  Anti-Monarchical  Principle  in  modem 
Europe. 

It  has  been  recently  considered,  by  an 
eminent  writer,  that  Ihe  passion  for  “repub- 
lican politics”  was  so  unknown  to  us,  that 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  we 
have  not  the  slightest  cause  to  suppose  that 
any  party,  or  any  number  of  persons,  among 
its  members,  had  formed  What  must  then 
have  appeared  so  extravagant  a conception.” 
Our  ardent  writer,  therefore,  conceives  that 
“ the  year  1645  is  that  to  which  we  must  re- 
fer the  appearance  of  a repnblican  party  in 
considerable  numbers,  though  not  yet  among 
Ihe  Haute  of  Commons. ”(2) 
ft  must  be  observed,  that  it  harmonises 
with  the  preconceived  system  of  Mr.  Hallaro. 
to  assign  so  late  a period  for  tho  appearance 
<»f  tiie  Republicans  in  this  country,  in  order 

(I)  Ustinia's  Constitutional  History- df-England. 
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to  enforce  his  principle,  that  in  the  King's 
own  conduct  wo  are  to  look  for  the  true  ori- 
gin of  Republicanism,  or  rather  the  an ti-mon- 
archical  spirit.  Still,  however,  in  the  wide 
circuit  of  his  reading  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Uallam  must  havo  received  some  indistinct 
notions,  that  the  genius  of  Republicanism 
was  abroad,  and  no  stranger  in  this  country, 
— and  with  that  candour  which  his  ample 
knowledge  often  exerts,  we  may  here  observe 
how  the  historian  admits  (ruth  unadorned  as 
he  finds  her,  up  the  back- stairs,  although  he 
sometimes  dresses  her  to  his  own  taste,  for 
the  more  public  audience.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  text  and  the  notes  of  the  Constitutional 
History  so  often  differ ; in  the  text,  the  au- 
thor’s particular  feeling  is  prevalent,  and  in 
the  notes  all  his  knowledge  to  complete  the 
subject,  however  often  the  annotation  may 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  text.  He  thus  ac- 
knowledges “ that  a very  few  speculative 
men,  by  the  study  of  antiquity,  or  by  obser- 
vations on  the  prosperity  of  Venice  and  Hol- 
land, might  be  led  to  an  abstract  preference 
of  republican  politics.”  And,  what  is  more 
extraordinary,  Mr.  Hallam  has  himself  disco- 
vered in  the  House  of  Commons,  at  the  mo- 
ment he  tells  us  that  the  spirit  of  “ Repub- 
licanism had  not  yet  appeared  there,”  several 
leading  members,  whose  republican  senti- 
ments are  unquestionable  ; and  many  are  to 
be  added  to  that  number. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  genius  of  Demo- 
cracy had  long  before  been  busied  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  period  which  Mr.  Hal- 
lam has  assigned  for  its  sudden  birth,  is  about 
that  of  its  growth  and  stature,  as  well  in  the 
place  in  which  he  says  it  did  not  yet  appear, 
as  in  others  where  it  had  also  shown  itself. 

The  ill-disguised  republic  of  ducal  Venice, 
under  a haughty  and  merciless  aristocracy, 
however  prominent  at  this  time  in  the  in- 
trigues of  European  cabinets,  offered  no 
model  of  a popular  government  to  our  fierce 
democratic  spirits.  The  dark  mysteries  of 
that  artificial  government  could  only  be 
maintained  by  the  intricacy  of  its  movements, 
silence,  secrecy,  and  assassination  I The 
dispatches  of  their  ambassadors  differed  from 
others;  these  men  were  the  busy-bodies  of 
the  diplomatic  corps — political  panders  to 
the  restless  passions  of  their  Lords,  whose 
government  seemed  to  exist  more  by  cunning 
and  watchfulness  than  by  real  force  or  true 
greatness.  Astute  spies  in  all  foreign  Courts, 
though  feeble  and  timid,  by  their  unceasing 
communications  among  themselves,  they 


were  masters  of  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinets  of 
Europe,  could  foresee  approaching  wars,  or 
detect  exhausted  onmitios,  so  that  they  were 
at  all  times  ready  to  afford  the  ally  they 
courted  their  private  intelligence,  or  their 
timely  mediation — but  the  word  “ Liberty” 
was  not  whisp  red  by  a Venetian  even  at  a 
distance  from  the  lion’s  mouth. 

With  the  Flemings,  indeed,  our  country 
had  from  the  earliest  times  formed  an  unin- 
terrupted intercourse,  and  when  the  Nether- 
landers  aspired  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Spaniard  and  the  Inquisition,  never  did  two 
nations  so  fraternally  sympathise  in  the  same 
unity  of  interests.  So  closely  connected  were 
the  two  countries,  that  the  burgher  of  Ant- 
werp, or  Amsterdam,  was  often  resident  in 
London. 

The  Flemish  factor  Meteren,  who  stole 
many  an  hour  from  his  meals  and  his  sleep 
to  build  up  the  mighty  tome  of  his  nation’s 
history,  often  passing  and  repassingfrom  Ant- 
werp, long  sojourned  and  finally  died  in 
England.  A witness  of  the  Marian  persecu- 
tion, and  of  the  cxlonded  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
and  even  of  a part  of  that  of  James  the  First, 
he  has  chronicled  many  curious  details  of  our 
own  domestic  history  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found.  So  strict  was  the  union  of  the  com- 
monalty of  the  two  people,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  one  country  had  two  languages.  If  in  this 
great  national  intercourse  we  sometimes 
adopted  their  idioms,  we  also  caught  their 
less  refined  manners,  which  has  been  observ- 
ed by  the  antiquary  Camden,  the  satirist 
Nash,  and  other  contemporary  writers.  Our 
nation  had  combated  for  the  Hollanders,  and 
they  had  struck  medals  to  commemorate  the 
destruction  of  that  fleet,  so  proudly  called 
the  Armada,  which  had  threatened  the  Eng- 
lish shores. 

We  must,  however,  observe,  that  the  re- 
public of  the  United  Provinces  had  not  been 
founded  on  republican  principles.  In  their 
extreme  necessity,  they  had  first  offered  them- 
selves to  a French  Prince,  and  at  length 
humbly  proffered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country  to  the  British  Queen,  and  their  de- 
puties had  declared  to  Elizabeth  that  “ they 
were  a people  as  faithful  and  as  great  lovers 
of  their  sovereign  as  any  other  in  Christen- 
dom.” (1) 

Towards  the  close  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the 
Republic  had  finally  emancipated  itself  from 
the  tyranny  of  Spain.  The  age  of  heroism, 

(I)  Meteren,  fol.  »M. 
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in  which  the  founders  of  empire  flourish, 
was  now  settling  into  the  age  of  polity,  when 
the  strength  of  dominion  lies  in  the  conser- 
vative wisdom  of  statesmen.  Already  the 
fleets  of  Holland  had  distant  colonies  to  guard 
and  to  conquer,  and  the  genius  of  commerce 
was  fast  supplanting  that  nobler  spirit  which 
had  made  them  a nation.  To  renovate  their 
diminished  population,  to  restore  their  cities 
which  betrayed  the  ruins  of  many  sieges, 
and  to  fertilise  the  long- persecuted  land  of 
their  fathers,  they  made  their  country  the 
asylum  of  the  world.  There  the  fugitive 
became  a dwellej  by  his  own  hearth,  and 
there  the  persecuted  met  hisbrothers  gathered 
together  to  participate  in  the  strange  and 
general  freedom.  There  the  English  Brown- 
ist  retired  to  his  conventicle  ; there  the  Por- 
tuguese Hebrew  sat  in  his  synagogue ; and 
had  the  Mussulman  chosen,  doubtless  some 
tall  mosque  had  cast  its  shadow  in  tho  streets 
of  Amsterdam  or  Middleburgh. 

The  nation  which  invites  the  unhappy  to 
become  citizens  will  secure  patriots,  and  in 
a country  where  industry  is  the  first  virtue, 
and  the  sole  means  of  existence,  the  exces- 
sive multiplication  of  a people  need  not  raise 
the  terrors  of  the  political  economist. 

The  erection  of  this  powerful  republic,  or 
of  the  New  States,  for  thus  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  at  first  distinguished  in  our 
country,  appears  to  have  affected  England, 
who  had  reared  up  this  infant  commonwealth 
against  its  Spanish  oppressors,  in  some  re- 
spects, as  the  American  revolution  is  consi- 
dered to  have  influenced  France.  The  com- 
mon intercourse  of  their  mutual  subjects 
increased,  but  at  the  same  time  this  novel 
government  became  a refuge  for  all  the 
English  malcontents,  equally  under  Elizabeth 
as  under  Charles. 

There  they  contemplated  on  that  toleration 
which  was  denied  at  home,  and  there  they 
inflated  their  egotism  with  the  bewitching 
spell  of  their  “ parity”  or  political  equality. 
They  viewed  trade  and  magistracy  united  in 
the  same  burgomaster;  nothing  was  regal  in 
“ the  New  States,”  but  every  thing  plebeian, 
and  this  was  more  congenial  to  the  compre- 
hension of  those  fiery  spirits,  haughty,  at 
least,  as  Venetian  nobles,  than  even  an  in- 
scription in  the  golden  book  of  tho  Adriatic. 

(1)  An  extraordinary  letter  ab  Ignolo , unques- 
tionably by  a profound  politician.  — Cabala,  p. 
378. 

(2)  When  James  was  King  of  Scotland,  he  invited 
“ the  New  States”  to  send  Borne  envoy  to  be  present 
at  the  baptism  of  Prince  Henry.  The  presents  of 
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Elizabeth,  who  had  already  been  threaten- 
ed by  a spiritual  Republic  from  the  Puri- 
tans, was  now  equally  uneasy  with  respect 
to  a temporal  one.  At  the  latter  end  of  this 
Queen’s  reign,  it  was  a usual  phrase  to 
speak  and  even  to  pray  for  “ the  Queen  and 
State.”  This  word  Stale,  we  are  told  by  a 
very  powerful  writer,  was  learned  by  our 
neighbourhood  to,  and  commenced  with,  the 
Low  Countries,  as  if  wro  were,  or  affected  to 
be,  governed  by  Stales.  This  the  Queen 
saw,  and  hated ; and  such  was  the  political 
dread  in  our  Cabinet,  that  at  her  death  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  in  his  propositions  to  James 
the  First,  warned  the  new  monarch  to  pre- 
vent 44  this  humour.”  i.c.  the  passion  for 
democracy,  among  that  class  of  malcontents, 
whom  the  writer  expressively  styles  “ Inno- 
vators, Plebicolse,  and  King-haters.”  (1) 

James,  we  shall  find,  hardly  required  this 
friendly  hint,  and,  long  after,  he  himself 
styled  the  Commons  the  five  hundred  Kings! 
The  conduct  of  James  was,  indeed,  long  du- 
bious, with  respect  to  the  reception  in  Eng- 
land of  these  rising  (2)  “States;”  he  had 
been  more  civil  to  them  in  Scotland,  where 
they  had  displayed  a princely  munificence  at 
the  baptism  of  Prince  Henry,  but  now  that 
they  aspired  to  rank  among  Sovereigns,  the 
royal  etiquette  was  lamentably  deranged. 

The  public  affronts  offered  by  4he  Spanish 
ambassador  at  our  Court  to  the  first  Dutch 
'ambassador,  Noel  Caron,  whom  he  called 
“ the  Representative  of  his  Master’s  Rebels,” 
and  the  reluctant  civilities  so  grudgingly 
accorded  by  the  monarch,  are  pathetically 
narrated  by  the  courtly  Sir  John  Finet,  in 
his  Diary,  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies.  This 
historian  of  levees  and  harmoniser  of  what, 
in  the  technical  style  of  Court  etiquette,  he 
calls  “ clashes,”  was  puzzled  in  what  seats 
to  place  *4  the  New  Stales.”  Sometimes, 
he  would  altogether  hide  the  Deputies,  or 
place  them  apart  at  a public  ceremony,  where 
the  Spaniard  took  great  caution  to  measure 
out  the  greatest  length  of  distance ; even  little 
Florence  was  mawkish,  and  Savoy  sternly 
stood  on  precedence.  The  first  time  James 
saluted  44  the  New  States”  as  “ Messieurs  les 
Elals ” occasioned  an  instant  revolution  in 
the  English  Cabinet;  our  Ministers  were 
startled  by  a change  of  measures.  This  poli- 

thc  higher  powers  were  rich,  but  the  Dutch  ambas- 
sadors modestly  presented  two  cups  of  fine  gold, 
accompanied  by  a golden  casket,  which,  on  open- 
ing, enclosed  a sealed  letter — it  was  a grant  of  five 
thousand  florins  to  be; paid  annually  during  the 
Prince’s  life  by  the  States. 
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tical  courtesy  had  indeed  been  suggested  to 
Janies  in  that  memorable -and  secret  conver- 
sation with  Sully,' when  that  able  statesman 
opened  that  grand  scheme  for  preserving  the 
peace  of  Europe  which  the  assassination  of 
Henry  the  Fourth  frustrated. 

Jamos  the  First,  when  he  published  his 
Basilicon  Duron,  painted  with  vivid  touches 
the  Anti-monarchists  nr  Revolutionists  of 
that  day.  He  describes  “ their  imagined  de- 
mocracy, where  they  fed  themselves  with  the 
hope  to  become Iribuniplebi;  and  so  in  a popu- 
lar government,  by  loading  the  people  by  the 
nose  to  bear  the  sway  of  all  the  rule.  I was 
ofttimes  calumniated  because  I was  a Ki  ’g.” 

After  many  researches  to  discover  the  first 
appearance  of  the  anti-monarchical  spirit  in 
modern  Europe,  I must  trace  English  Repub- 
licanism not  to  any  elevated  design  to  emu- 
late the  splendid  though  unhappy  democracies 
of  Greece,  or  the  might  and  vaslness  of  the 
Roman  Commonwealth,  but  to  a more  obscure 
and  ignoble  source.  In  my  opinion,  we  are 
to  seek  for  the  origin  of  our  republican  prin- 
ciples in  that  petty  “ discipline”  of  Geneva, 
which  was  substituted  by  Calvin  for  its  abo- 
lished Episcopacy.  This  discipline,  truly, 
was  the  code  of  that  apostolical  community 
which  was  suited  to  the  infant  feebloness  of 
primitive  Christianity ; but  this  parity  of 
Presbyters  was  moro  adapted  to  the  polity  of 
a parish  vestry  than  for  the  government  of  a 
great  empire.  This,  indeed,  was  but  a reli- 
gious institution,  and  hardly  a political  state, 
and  rather  threatened  gorgeous  hierarchies 
than  potent  monarchies. 

Those,  however,  who  had  rejected  their 
spiritual,  required  but  a single  step  to  resist 
their  temporal  lords.  And  when  once  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  had  been  grafted  on 
that  of  the  new  religion,  the  Corahs,  the 
Dathans,  and  the  Abirams  soon  mingled  with 
the  prophets  of  insurgency.  The  Hollanders, 
in  vain  seeking  for  a sovereign,  at  length 
found  a ruler  in  their  Religion.  Applying 
to  civil  affairs  the  same  principles  of  conduct 
and  regulation  which  they  had  adopted  in 
their  spiritual  concerns,  the  Dutch,  deprived 
of  Valois,  and  rejected  by  Elisabeth,  became 
Republicans. 

The  anti-monarchical  or  republican  prin- 
ciples of  modern  times  wore  doubtless  in- 
fluenced by  two  awful  catastrophes,  which 
sovereigns  hurried  on,  in  their  blind  rage, 
against  their  Protestant  subjects — the  Marian 
persecution  in  England,  and  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  in  France. 


The  ban  of  Mary  had  driven  our  fugitive 
religionists  to  Calvin's  Geneva,  and  in  that 
democracy  their  keen  and  wounded  spirits 
perfected  tho  entire  theory  of  Anti-monar- 
chy, the  holy  dutyof  insurrection,  the  power 
of  deposing  kings,  and  the  possible  justice  of 
assassinating  tyrants.  It  assumed,  that  all 
legitimate  government  was  solely  derived 
from  the  people  themselves;  or,  in  the  words 
of  Buchanan,  “ Popului  rege  est  preslanlior 
el  melior ,” — “ the  people  are  better  than  the 
King,  and  of  greater  authority.”  These 
republican  doctrines,  the  Scotchman  John 
Knox,  and  the  Englishman,  Christopher 
Goodman,  as  if  the  bearers'of  anew  mission 
from  Heaven,  for  their  style  was  scriptural, 
promulgated  in  their  native  countries,  as  a 
new  revelation,  which  was  to  abrogate  that  to 
which  the  world  had  hitherto  assented.  But 
l must  not  here  anticipates  subject  which 
may  enter  into  our  future  inquiries. 

The  reader,  however,  must  now  learn,  that 
there  existed  a communion  of  principles 
among  tho  foreign  Calvinists  and  our  own. 
The  same  principles  produced  that  unity  of 
conduct  which  we  observe  in  both  countries. 
Knox  frequently  appeals  to  his  foreign  con- 
nexions as  a sanction  fur  his  acts  and  his 
axioms ; and  wo  know  how  these  were  ap- 
plauded by  tho  great  founder  of  this  novel 
system — the  atrabilarious  and  apostolical 
Calvin. 

Those  revolutions  in  public  opinion,  which 
are  silently  operating,  without  yet  manifest- 
ing any  overt  acts,  can  only  be  delected  ia 
those  histories  of  mankind  which  are  furnish- 
ed by  themselves — Books ! These  BTe  the 
precursors,  or  the  recorders,  of  whatever  is 
passing  in  Europe.  There  is  a philosophy  in 
the  aridity  of  bibliography  which  few  biblio- 
graphers have  discovered ; there  is  a chrono- 
logy of  ideas  as  well  as  facts  ; and  the  date  of 
an  opinion  is  far  more  interesting  than  any 
on  the  Colophons. 

The  massacre  of  Paris  occurred  in  15724 
nine  years  before,  appeared  an  anonymous 
work,  by  a Protestant,  which  inculcated  the 
doctrines  which  Knox  had  so  warmly  espous- 
ed. Many  passages  in  the  Scriptures  were 
applied  against  the  authority  of  kings,  and 
of  magistrates  established  by  kings.  (1 ) The 
Protestants,  who  had  ootall  entered  so  deeply 
into  these  theological  politics,  were  shocked 
at  the  avowal  of  principles  which  tended  to 
subvert  the  government;  and,  to  give  a 
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Sc  testimony  that  Protestants  were  not  rebels, 
the  book  was  solemnly  consigned  to  the 
flames  by  a Protestant  assembly. 

The  massacre  which  struck  all  Europe  with 
horror,  except  the  heartless  bigots  who  have 
framed  apologies  for  sanguinary  politics,  was 
the  occasion  of  producing  a-  multiplicity  of 
what  the  French  historians  denominate  “ se- 
ditious writings.”  One  put  forth  a dialogue 
on  the  power,  the  authority,  and  the  July  of 
princes,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people.  An- 
other  inquiresinto  the  nature  of  the  obedience 
due  to  the  magistrate,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  infers  that  the  oppressed  subject 
may  arm  against  the  sovereign.  Another  on 
“■Voluntary  Slavery”  would  shame  the  ti- 
morous into  revolt.  One  of  the  most  inge- 
nious inventions  of  the  anti-monarchical 
party  in  France,  at  this  period,  was  “ an  ad- 
vice on  the  means  of  establishing  the  perfect 
despotism  of  Turkey,”  said  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  King,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  by  a traveller,  one  Che- 
valier Poncet.  This  Chevalier,  after  having 
detailed  every  mode  of  arbitrary  power,  being 
interrogated  how  such  a government  could 
be  established  in  France,  furnishes  some  ne- 
farious propositions  which  exceed  the  inven- 
tions of  Machiavel.  The  Chevalier,  who  was 
a real  personage,  indignantly  asserted  that 
the  whole  was  a calumny.  It  is  more  certain 
that  it  forms  one  of  the  severest  satires  of  the 
abuses  of  royalty  which  was  ever  penned.  In 
a rejoinder  to  Poncet,  he  is  reproached  for 
having  been  the  occasion  of  hastening  the 
Parisian  massacre. 

These,  however,  were  but  rude  beginnings; 
there  were  better  workmen,  intent  on  more 
elaborate  works,  and  who,  having  adopted 
the  great  revolution  in  the  public  tuind,  gave 
coherence  to  looser  principles,  and  converted 
into  a terrible  system  these  novel  doc- 
trines. 

The  “ Franco-Gallia”  of  the  learned  llot- 
man  lays  down  for  its  first  principle,  that  the 
crown  of  France  was  not  hereditary  as  the 
estates  of  individuals  ; that  men  formerly  as- 
cended the  throne  by  the  voles  of  the  nobles 
and  the  people  ; and  that  females,  in  all 
times,  were  incapacitated  to  perform  any  acts 
of  royalty.  It  is  a rather  curious  fact,  that 
in  this  fervour  against  monarchical  power,  at 
this  moment,  one  of  the  objects  of  attack  was 
the  domination  of  women  ! Mary  of  England  ; 
the  two  Marys  of  Scotland  ; Elizabeth  of 
England  ; Margaret  Duchess  of  Parma,  the 
governess  of  Flanders ; Catherine  de  Medici, 
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were  the  rulers  of  Europe,  and  all  Romanists, 
except  our  Elizabeth.  Knox,  indeed,  had  al- 
ready preceded  Hotman  by  his  famous  “ first 
blast  of  >he  trumpet  against  the  monstrous: 
regiment  (government)  of  women.”  Hotman 
and  Knox,  in  the  course  of  events,  were 
placed  in  a similar  dilemma.  On  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  the  Fourth  in  France,  the  prin- 
ciples of  Hotman  were  alleged  by  the  opposite 
party  against  the  right  of  his  royal  patron, 
and  Hoiinan  had  to  confute  his  own  argu- 
ments, in  which  it  is  said  he  was  not  unsuc- 
cessful. 

When  the  Protestant  Elizabeth  succeeded 
her  Roman  sister,  Knox,  who  had  anathe- 
matised female  dominion,  contrived  an  artful 
salvo  ; he  offered  to  maintain  the  Queen’s 
authority  if  her  Majesty  would  consider  her 
right  of  sovereignly  as  a miraculous  excep- 
tion, and  as  an  extraordinary  dispensation  of 
Providence. 

Among  the  great  works  which  have  sur- 
vived these  anti-monarch  cal  books,  is  the  far 
mous  “ Vindicia  contra  Tyrannos,”  which 
bears  on  its  title  the  portentuous  pseudonym 
of  Junius  Brutus.  The  theme  is  of  a loftier 
nature,  concerning  the  legitimate  power  of 
the  Prince  over  the  people,  and  the  people 
over  the  Prince.  It  is  the  work  of  an  ardent 
republiran  who  leans  entirely  on  the  side  of 
democracy.  Hubert  Languet,  the  credited 
writer,  had  composed  the  celebrated  apology 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  was  put 
under  the  ban  and  edict  of  the  Spanish  mon- 
arch. The  doctrines  of  Buchanan,  in  his 
famous  work,  De  Jure  Regni  apud  Scolos, 
assert  the  most  positive  and  comprehensive 
anti-monarchical  principles.  AU  these  books 
appeared  before  158u,  and  betray  a perfect 
unity  of  anti-monarchical  principles. 

But  we  must  now  look  for  acts  as  well  as 
writings.  When  these  novel  politicians  of 
Geneva  had  assumed,  as  their  grand  poslu- 
latutn,  that  all  legitimate  government  origi- 
nates with  the  people— that  religion,  politics, 
sovereign  power, and,  wo  may  add,  sovereign 
wisdom,  all  came  from  the  multitude,  they 
were  sure  by  this  flattery  of  the  people  every- 
where to  find  wilting  auditors.  “ We  are  a 
hundred  thousand  strong,”  exclaimed  one 
of  the  ecstatic  seers  of  revolt.  But  Knox, 
and  men  like  himself,  well  knew  that  “ the 
commonalty”  were  hands,  and  not  heads. 
The  oracle  was  therefore  delivered  as  Knox 
has  it,  that  " God  has  appointed  the  Nobi- 
lity to  bridle  the  inordinate  appetites  of 
Princes.” 
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From  that  moment  a new  brotherhood 
was  formed,  which  bound  together  the  dis- 
contented grandee  with  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  “ The  commonal  y”  could  not  es- 
tablish themselves  in  power  but  by  the 
nobles,  nor  could  the  turbulent  noble  sup  - 
port  his  ambition  by  a more  formidable  in- 
strument than  tho  people.  It  was  long  before 
the  people  discovered  that  they  were  only 
engaging  in  the  quarrels  of  the  few,  in  which 
they  hail  no  concern  whatever,  and  that  the 
interests  of  their  chiefs  were  often  distinct 
from  the  cause  which  they  had  openly 
adopted. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  this  prin- 
ciple would  have  produced  a similar  mode  of 
action  as  speedily  in  England  as  in  France. 
Vet  it  so  happened,  from  the  nature  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  it  was  in  France  that  first 
appeared  tho  design  of  establishing  republics. 
The  Geneva  politicians  did  not  frame  ordi- 
nances in  Parliament  till  long  after ! 

During  the  weak  minority  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth,  the  French  Protestants  had  be- 
come so  formidable,  that  they  held  in  equili- 
brium tho  power  of  the  sovereign  after  three 
civil  wars.  They  had  followed  up  the  oracular 
decreo  of  Knox  ; - any  fiery  Prince  of  the 
blood— any  Duke  whu  aimed  at  an  indepen- 
dent sovereignty— any  nobleman  who  had  a 
quarrel  with  his  family  — passed  over  to  the 
Protestants.  It  was  well  known  that  many 
of  the  French  dukes,  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  Protestants,  were  none  of  their  well- 
wishers,  and  that  many  of  their  leaders  held 
all  their  Protestantism  at  the  point  of  their 
sword.  Yet  Princes,  Dukes,  and  Counts,  per- 
petually adopting  the  cause  of  the  Reformed, 
conferred  on  them  that  power  and  considera- 
tion which  a sect  of  itself  never  could  have 
acquired. 

As  late  as  in  1621,  tho  Huguenots,  in  their 
assembly  at  La  Rochelle,  had  formally  de- 
clared the  erection  of  federative  Republics  in 
France ; they  had  divided  France  into  circles, 
and  had  even  assigned  to  each  department  its 
respective  “ commandant.”  This  new  Re- 
public, which  was  avowedly  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  Republic  of  Holland,  we  are  as- 
sured by  a very  judicious  historian,  (1)  w ould 
have  been  finally  established,  had  the  lenders 
united  in  their  views.  It  was  chiefly  by  their 
divisions  that  Richelieu  succeeded,  in  course 
of  time,  in  annihilating  this  powerful  faction. 
There  were  among  the  Protestants  a consi- 
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derable  party  who  were  not  republicans,— a 
circumstance  which  often  occasioned  the 
most  contrary  or  ambiguous  conduct ; the 
republicans  being  anxious  to  manifest  to  the 
world  what  their  monarchical  companions 
were  as  anxious  to  conceal.  This  strange 
discordance  appeared  when  the  assembly  of 
La  Rochelle  resolved  on  having  a new  seal 
engraved  to  stamp  their  commissions  and 
ordinances.  The  Genevan  system,  politics 
grafted  on  religion,  discovered  itself  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  by  the  design  on  the 
seal  of  La  Rochelle.  An  angel  leaning  on  a 
cross,  was  holding  a book  high  in  tho  air, 
bearing  the  Latin  inscription — Pro  Clirislo 
el  Rege  (for  Christ  and  the  King) ; but  by  the 
ambi  dextrous  contrivance  of  the  stale-en- 
graver, who  had  to  obey  two  very  different 
masters,  the  true  reading  was — Pro  Chritto 
el  Grege  (for  Christ  and  the  flock).  This  was 
effected  by  faintly  engraving  the  G,  which  the 
sharper  eyes  of  the  Republicans  exultingly 
traced,  and  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  that 
they  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  monarchy, 
and  were  only  obeying  the  Republic,  which 
they  sanctified  as  “ the  flock  of  Jesus- 
Christ.” 

Had  Charles  the  First  been  as  well  acquaint- 
ed as  ourselves  with  the  secret  history  of  his 
brother,  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  the  fac- 
tions at  his  Court,  how  often  might  this 
monarch  have  contemplated  on  an  image  of 
events,  which  afterwards  were  connected 
w ith  his  own  fortunes,  and  he  might  have 
taken  even  a perspective  view  of  a new  Re- 
public in  Europe,  tho  precursor  of  that  won- 
derful one,  whose  first  public  act  was  the  most 
astonishing  deed  ever  done  in  civilised  Go- 
vernments— the  execution  of  their  Sove- 
reign 1 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  for  it  is  in  the 
natural  course  of  human  events,  that  the  re- 
publicanism of  the  Rochellers  must  have  been 
wafted  over  the  seas  to  our  shores ; and  that 
the  Genevan  system  of  politics  and  religion, 
already  not  new  to  our  country,  received  a 
considerable  impulse  by  the  heroes  who  had 
combated,  and  the  sages  who  had  counselled 
in  that  memorable  siege,  and  who  were  now 
fugitives  and  emigrants  in  England. 

The  rigid  monarchists  of  our  country  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  insensible  of  the  ten- 
dency of  these  now  doctrines,  and  could 
hardly  discern  the  nice  point  which  separated 
rebellion  from  reformation.  As  early  as  in 
1628,  Republicanism  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  more  than  suspected  by  Charles 
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the  First,  which  appears  by  the  very  denial 
of  the  House  itself— for,  they  declare,  that 
“ Nothing  so  endangers  us  with  his  Majesty 
as  that  opinion  that  we  are  anli-monarchi- 
cally  affected and  they  proceed  to  declare 
that,  “ had  they  to  choose  a government,  it 
would  be  this  monarchy  of  England  above  all 
governments  in  the  world.”  But  it  is  not  the 
minority  which  draw  up  public  addresses. 
That  there  was  a Republican  party  in  the 
Route  of  Commons  before  1645,  the  period 
at  which  Mr.  Hallam  declares  it  had  not  yet 
entered  the  House,  is  unquestionably  proved 
by  those  curious  conversations  which  Claren- 
don has  given  in  his  “ Life,”  between  him- 
self, Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Henry  Marten, 
which  occurred  in  1641. 

They  had  partaken  of  a political  dinner  at 
Pym’s  lodgings,  where  Hampden,  Sir  Arthur 
t Haslerigg,  and  others  of  the  party,  clubbed 
together.  Fiennes,  in  riding  out  with  him, 
communicated  to  Hyde,  whom  they  were  so- 
licitous to  gain  over,  their  firm  determination 
to  extirpate  the  hierarchy ; but,  a day  or  two 
afterwards,  Henry  Marten  opened  himself 
with  more  freedom ; that  witty  and  unprin- 
cipled man  declaring,  that,  as  for  some  par- 
ticular men  who  governod  the  House,  ho 
thought  they  were  knaves  ; but,  when  they 
had  done  as  much  as  thoy  intended  to  do, 
they  should  be  used  as  they  had  others. 
Ilyde,  pressing  to  know  what  they  intended, 
Harry  Marten,  after  a little  pause,  summoned 
resolution,  however,  to  let  Hyde  into  the 
grand  secret,  by  roundly  answering,  “ 1 do 
not  think  one  man  wise  enough  to  govern  us 
all.” 

Clarendon,  it  is  true,  declares  that  this 
was  the  first  word  he  had  ever  heard  spoken 
to  that  purpose.  But  we  cannot  infer  from 
this  that  it  would  have  been  new  to  many 
others — it  fell  from  the  lips  of  a great  Re- 
publican in  Parliament  in  1641.  We  may  be 
quite  certain,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Commonwealth,  even  at  that  time,  would  not 
have  had  only  the  single  vote  of  Harry 
Marten.  I would  answer  for  Haslerigg, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  Nathaniel.  It  was,  in- 
deed, too  early  to  have  carried  the  motion 
through  tho  House.  Such  mighty  evolutions 
are  hewn  and  laboured  out  of  the  mass  only 
by  degrees,  and  the  frankness  of  Harry  Mar- 
ten would  not  have  been  imitated  by  those 
who,  though  equally  intent  on  the  same  do- 
sign,  would  not,  however,  dare  to  be  equally 
open.  The  fact  is,  that  the  republican  party 
existed  long  before ; a very  intelligent  poli- 
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tical  observer,  the  French  Secretary  of  State, 
De  Brienne,  writing  to  Sabran,  the  French 
Resident  at  London,  1644,  does  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  conviction  of  the  anti-monar- 
chical designs  of  the  Parliament,  “ J'ai 
loujours  con nu  leur  visee  a V extinction 
mime  de  la  Royaute.”  H)  He  had,  doubtless, 
detected  the  anti-monarchical  party  when  in 
England  several  years  before. 

heawful  controversies  between  the  Mon- 
arch and  the  Parliament ; the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures to  which  the  royal  distresses  had  driven 
Charles ; the  popular  terror  of  papistry  ; the 
principles  of  passive  obedienco  to  “ the  di- 
vine right”  of  Church  and  State ; the  pseudo- 
Brutus,  Felton,  who,  in  his  self-devotion, 
seemed  to  the  kingdom  to  rise  in  glory  from 
the  refulgent  stroke  of  a patriot’s  poignard  ; 
all  these  were  the  elements  of  the  Spirit  of 
Republicanism.  Men  were  yet  to  speak  in 
those  limes ; we  had  yet  no  Sidneys  and 
Lockes  ; opinions  and  feelings  are  long  si- 
lently propagated  before  they  can  assume  the 
lasting  form  of  published  works.  In  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  there  is  one  moral  principle 
as  certain  in  its  effects,  as  wo  find  in  the 
physical  world  is  that  of  gravitation  ; it  is  the 
re-action  of  our  natures.  In  the  indissoluble 
chain  of  human  events,  things  make  them- 
selves without  being  made,  for  the  last  seem 
only  consequences  of  those  which  precede 
them.  Passive  obedience  inculcated  in  a 
monarchy  engenders  the  opposite  principle 
of  the  popular  freedom  of  republicanism. 
Man,  in  changing  his  posture,  imagines  he 
finds  relief,  by  placing  himself  in  quite  a 
contrary  attitude. 

Already  the  lower  classes  of  society  were 
formed  for  democratic  notions ; but  with 
them  it  was  long  limited  to  the  Hierarchy. 
Armed  with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  they  ap- 
plied tho  revolutionary  events,  and  quoted  the 
democratic  style  in  which  the  historical  parts 
abound ; but  as,  in  the  spirit  of  the  “ parity” 
of  the  presbytery  of  Geneva,  they  only  deem- 
ed Bishops  as  “ the  tail  of  the  Beast,”  these 
pious  fanatics  need  not  at  present  enter  into 
our  consideration. 

But  a new  race  was  rising,  who  were  now 
carrying  their  theoretical  ideas  of  government 
into  anti-monarchical  views;  mon  who, 
twenty  years  afterwards,  became  the  founders 
of  the  English  Commonwealth.  It  would  be 
a preposterous  notion  to  imagine  that  the 
Monarchy  of  England  could  be  suddenly 

0)  From  the  MS.  Memoir*  of  Sabran,  vol.  it.,  fa. 
3*3 ; MftO  Additional  MSS.  British  Museum. 
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ofianged  into  a Republic,  unless  men’s  minds 
bad  been  long  in  training  to  hazard  such  a 
political  empiricism. 

I have  often  considered  that  the  stern  re- 
publicanism and  the  personal  hatred  of 
eharles  the  First,  which  so  strongly  charac- 
terised our  immortal  Milton,  was  early  im- 
bibed, not  only  from  his  first  tutor,  the 
“puritan  in  Essex  who  cut  his  hair  short,” 
as  Aubrey,  in  his  colloquial  meanness  of 
style,  describes  a learned  man,  who  abandon- 
ed his  country,  but,  returning  under  the  Pro- 
tectorate, had  the  Mastership  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  assigned  to  him — there  was  an- 
other of  his  associates  calculated  to  form  his 
anti-monarchical  feelings,  a man  more  re- 
markable than  famous. 

Milton’s  second  tutor,  and  beloved  friend, 
was  Alexander  Gill,  the  son  of  Dr.  Gill,  mas- 
ter of  St.  Paul’s  School,  and  usher  under  his 
father.  We  know  of  this  intimacy  by  three 
talin  epistles  addressed  to  Gill  by  Milton, 
and  to  the  honour  of  Gill  be  it  told,  he  en- 
tertained a just  conception  of  his  immortal 
pnpil.  Gill,  who  appears  to  have  led  an  un- 
settled and  turbulent  life,  was  not  scrupulous 
in  concealing  his  sentiments,  and  they  were 
expressed  in  the  vulgar  tone  of  the  lowest 
democracy.  He  conducted  himself  so  inde- 
cently when  a reading  clerk  in  the  chapel 
service,  that  the  scholars  of  Trinity  tossed 
him  in  a blanket.  Wood  notices,  that  he 
was  frequently  imprisoned,  and  when  he 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  Mastership  of  St. 
PSul’sschool,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  from 
that  honourable  officoin  163.'),  on  complaints 
of  his  extreme  severity,  if  not  cruelty,  to  the 
scholars,  a circumstance  to  which  Jonson 
alludes  : — 

“To  be  the  Denis  of  thy  father's  school." 

Of  such  a man,  not  ill-adapted  to  become 
even.a  founder  of  the  English  Commonwealth, 
which  he  did  not,  however,  live  to  witness, 
we  shall  not  bo  surprised  to  find,  that  speak- 
ing and  acting  throughout  life  without  re- 
straint, naturally  produced  one,  for  he  was 
at  length  put  into  the  Star-Chamber.  It  was 
at  Trinity  College  cellar,  that  Gilt  drank  a 
health  to  honest  Jack  (Felton  , with  a gentle 
comment,  that  he  was  sorry  he  had  deprived 
him  of  the  honour  of  doing  that  bravo  act ; 
that  the  Duke  had  gone  down  to  hell  to  see 
King  James — and  of  bad  to  give  the  worse, 
that  the  King  (Charles)  was  fitter  to  stand  in 
a.theapside  shop,  with  ao  apron  before  hint, 
and  say  “tohot  lack  ye?"  than  to  govern  a 


kingdom.  In  tho  manuscript  letter  which 
gives  this  account,  I find  that  the  offensive 
words  concerning  his  Majesty  were  not  read 
in  open  court.  But  Gill  had  long  indulged 
his  democratic  spirit,  for  he’had  kept  up  a 
political  correspondence  with  the  great  Chill- 
ingworth  fur  some  years,  in  which,  as  Aubrey 
confesses,  “ they  used  to  nibble  at  Slate 
matters.”  Chillingworth  is  censured  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  this  confidential  intercourse  to 
Laud,  when  in  one  of  his  letters  Gill  distin- 
guishes James  and  Charles  as  “ the  old  fool 
and  tho  young  one.”  We  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  at  this  period,  that  this  fifery 
Revolutionist  was  brought  into  the  Star- 
Chamber.  senlenced  to  lose  one  ear  at  London, 
and  tho  other  at  Oxford,  and,  as  usual, 
heavily  fined  two  thousand  pounds.  The 
tears  of  the  old  doctor,  supplicating  on  his 
knees  before  tho  King,  prevailed,  his  petition 
being  backed  by  Laud  ; the  penalty  was 
mitigated,  and  the  ears  were  spared.  As 
Laud  was  not  usua  ly  merciful  on  the  o oc- 
casions, i am  inclined  to  think  that  Chilling- 
worth,  who  hits  been  blackened  by  his 
treachery,  had  not  given  his  information 
without  a promise  of  Laud’s  intercession— 
perhaps  he  meant  only  to  check  our  radical 
Gill,  whose  republican  feelings  appear  by  a 
silly  satire  of  the  day — 

“ Thy  alehouae  barking  Vainst  the  King 
And  all  liis  brute  and  noble  Peers." 

It  is  clear  that  Gill  had  anticipated  the  Re- 
public about  to  be;  in  such  affairs  there  is 
always  a forlorn  hope,  who  must  be  fust  sa- 
crificed. That  Gill's  illustrious  pupil  was  in- 
fluenced by  his  democratic  turn  of  mind,  and 
that  he  appears  to  have  caught  some  portion 
of  his  friend’s  severity  to  his  pupils,  and  that 
they  were  both  staunch  republicans  before 
oven  Charles  came  to  the  throne,  cannot  be 
doubtful.  Milton  and  Gi >1  can  only  be  con- 
sidered as  the  representatives  of  a large  class 
of  that  new  race,  who,  in  theory  or  in  prac- 
tice, were  prepared  to  advocate  anli-raonar- 
chical  principles. 

On  this  subject  of  “ republican  politics,” 
there  is  a remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  an  extraordinary  character,  whose  name 
appears  in  our  history,  but  the  story  of  whose 
life,  could  it  now  be  obtained,  would  probably 
throw  new  lights  on  the  secret  history  of  that 
party,  which  for  a short  but  fatal  period  was 
predominant. 

The  circumstance  which  I am  about  to  dis- 
close requires  a preliminary  anecdote  con- 
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ceming  two  eminent  persons,  a baffled  his- 
torian, and  a minister  of  state. 

Fulke  Greville,  the  first  Lord  Brooke,  who, 
among  his  greatest  honours,  was  most  de- 
sirous to  be  remembered  by  posterity  as  “ the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,”  was  also  the 
patron  of  Camden  and  Speed,  a votary  of 
poetry  and  history. 

lie  had  once  designed  a life  of  his  lato 
mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  which  ho 
had  only  been  deterred  by  the  political  tre- 
pidations of  the  famous  Secretary  Cecil.  In 
an  amusing  anecdote  of  the  historical  in- 
quirer and  the  minister,  we  may  detect  (he 
insurmountable  objections  of  a statesman  to 
the  inconvenience  of  contemporary  history. 

On  the  first  request  of  the  future  historian, 
his  friend  the  minister  warmly  embraced  his 
proposal,  and  promised  to  furnish  his  warrant 
for  researches  among  the  Slate  papers.  At 
a second  interview,  the  minister  strangely 
shifted  his  ground,  and,  turning  short  on  the 
inquirer  after  truth,  wondered  how  Sir  Fulke 
could  dream  out  his  time  in  writing  a story, 
when  no  one  was  a more  rising  man  than 
himself— (a  whisper  of  preferment  1) ; then 
he  expostulated  on  the  danger  of  delivering 
many  things  of  the  former  reign,  which 
might  be  prejudicial  to  the  present.  A 
writer  of  history,  replied  the  half-disappoint- 
ed historian,  though  bound  to  tell  nothing 
but  tho  truth,  was  not,  he  presumed,  equally 
hound  to  tell  all  the  truth;  he  was  to  spare 
the  tenderness  of  individuals  or  families,  nor 
was  he  to  injure  the  existing  interests  of 
governments.  This  seemed  a compromise, 
and  came  so  unexpectedly  on  the  minister, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  add  ; but  as  he  had 
settled  his  resolution  before  the  visit  of  tho 
historian,  he  closed  the  conversation,  by  in- 
forming him,  that  “ the  council  chest  must 
not  lie  open  without  his  Majesty’s  approba- 
tion.” The  baffled  writer  of  history,  who  had 
already  degraded  his  office  by  offering  to  be 
the  discloser  of  half-truths,  now  gave  up  his 
projected  history  in  despair ; aware,  as  he 
expresses  it,  that  “ sheet  after  sheet  was  to 
be  reviewed”  by  other  eyes  than  his  own, 
and  that  so  many  alterations  would  be  re 
quired,  that  his  history  would  turn  out  to  be 
“ a story  of  other  men's  writing,  with  my 
name  only  put  to  it.” 

The  passion  for  history  had  not,  however, 
diminished  in  the  bieast  of  its  votary,  and 
about  1628,  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  now  become 
Lord  Brooke,  founded  an  Historical  Lecture 
at  Cambridge,  endowing  it  wixh  no  penurious 


salary  for  that  day — otne  hundred  pounds  per 
annum.  Why  an  Englishman -was  not  found 
worthy  of  tho  professorship  has  not  been 
told.  The  founder  invited  the  learned  Vos- 
sius  of  Leyden  to  fill  this  chair ; but,  the  States 
of 'Holland  having  at  that  moment  augmented 
his  pension,  Vossius  recommended  to  his 
lordship  Dr.  Dorislaus,  an  excellent  scholar 
and  a doctor  in  civil  law. 

The  learned  Hollander,  so  early  as  in  1628, 
was  sent  down  to  Cambridge  by  Lord  Brookes 
with  the  King’s  Letters  to  tbo  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  the  heads  of  colleges,  who  immediately 
complied  with  the  design  of  the  noble  insti- 
tutor  of  this  new  professorship. 

Dr.  Dorislaus  delivered  two  or  three  lec- 
tures on  Tacitus,  'but  he  had  not  yet  gone 
beyond  the  first  words  Urbem  Itomanam 
primo  lieges  habucre,  when  he  discovered 
that  he  was  addressing  critical  ears.  He  dis- 
serted on  the  change  of  government  in  Home 
from  kings  to  consuls,  by  the  suggestion  of 
Junius  Brutus : he  dwelt  on  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  touching  on  the  excesses  of  Tar- 
quin,  who  had  violated  the  popular  freedom 
which  the  people  had  enjoyed  under  his  pre- 
decessors, he  launched  out  in  vindication  of 
his  own  country  in  wresting  their  liberties 
from  the  tyranny  of  tire  Spanish  monarchs. 

There  was  a tone  of  democracy  in  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Dutchman,  a spirit  of  republican 
fierceness  to  which  the  heads  of  houses  had 
not  yet  been  accustomed,  and  though  the 
Doctor  had  particularly  excepted  such  mon- 
archies os  those  of  England,  where  he  said 
“ the  people  had  surrendered  their  rights  to 
the  King,  so  that  in  truth  there  could  be  no 
just  exception  against  the  sovereign,”  yet  the 
Master  of  Peter-house,  quick  at  analogies, 
and  critical  at  deductions,  communicating 
with  the  Master  of  Christ  Church  and  the 
Vice-Chancellor, a murmur  rose  which  reach- 
ed London,  and  at  length  the  King's  ear,  of 
the  tendency  of  these  republican  doctrines.  (1.) 
Dr.  Dorislaus  at  first  offered  to  clear  himself 
before  the  heads  of  houses ; he  proposed  to 
dispatch  loltcis  to  his  patron,  and  other  emi- 
nent personages,  to  explain  his  opinions,  but 
at  length,  resolving  to  address  himself  per- 
sonally to  Lord  Brooke,  he  suddenly  sup- 
pressed these  letters,  observing,  that  “ be 
would  see  on  accuser,  before  he  replied  loan 
accusation." 

What  occurred  at  Court  is  obscure.  The 

(I)  The  idea  of  these  lecture*  I found  in  Arch- 
blah  op  Uaher’s  Lite,  by  Parr.  Letter  893,  from  one 
who  says  “ we  fear  we  ahull  lose  the  leotures.” 
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Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  his  Majesty’s  name, 
suspended  our  history-lecturer ; but  shortly 
after  the  suspension  was  annulled,  and  the 
Doctor  allowed  to  return  to  his  chair.  Fuller, 
who  alludes  to  this  transaction,  tells  us  that 
“ Dorislaus  was  accused  to  the  King,  troubled 
at  Court,  and  after  his  submission  hardly 
restored  to  his  place.”  His  first  patron,  how- 
ever, who  differed  in  his  political  sentiments 
from  his  successor,  the  republican  Lord 
Brooke,  in  a letter  to  the  Doctor,  requested 
that  he  would  retire  to  his  owrn  country,  as- 
suring him,  however,  of  his  stipend  during 
life.  Lord  Brooke,  shortly  after  this  generous 
offer,  was  assassinated  by  his  servant. 

The  Doctor,  it  is  certain,  never  contemplat- 
ed returning  to  his  republic,  and  it  is  sus- 
pected that  he  had  his  reasons.  This  scholar 
and  adventurer  was  “a  fair  conditioned 
man,”  as  indeed  appears  by  his  portrait.  He 
married  an  Englishwoman,  was  established  a 
Professor  at  Gresham  College— and  this 
foreigner,  whom  Fuller  describes  as  “ a 
Dutchman  very  anglicised  in  language  and 
behaviour,”  became  a very  important  per- 
sonage in  the  great  Revolution  of  the  land  of 
his  adoption. 

A history  of  this  Dutch  Doctor  of  Civil  Laws, 
and  Republican,  would  furnish  a subject  of 
considerable  interest  in  our  own  political 
history.  Although  we  have  not  hitherto  been 
enabled  to  trace  the  privato  life  of  this  re- 
markable character,  for  the  long  interval  of 
twenty  years  in  which  he  was  settled  in  this 
country,  yet  it  is  quite  evident,  that  during 
this  period  he  cultivated  an  intimate  inter- 
course with  the  English  Republicans  of  that 
day ; for  he  became  their  chief  counsellor,  a 
participator  in  their  usurpations,  and  acted 
in  a high  station  in  the  Commonwealth.  His 
death  was  not  less  political  than  his  life. 

The  first  patron  of  Dr.  Dorislaus,  Fulke 
Greville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  title  by  his  cousin,  Robert  Gre- 
ville, whom  he  had  adopted  as  his  son.  The 
young  Lord  was  scarcely  of  age,  and  the  re- 
publican sentiments  of  the  second  Lord 
Brooko,  imbibed  by  the  generous  temper  of 
youth,  were  so  opposite  to  the  monarchical 
character  of  the  first  Lord,  that  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  discovering  his  tutor  in  his  own 
historical  lecturer  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
dreams  of  his  soul,  lofty  views  of  human  na- 
ture broke  forth,  and  in  a romantic  passion 
of  patriotism  and  misanthropy,  he  had 
planned,  with  another  discontented  noble, 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  to  fly  to  the  forests  of  New 


England,  to  enjoy  that  delusive  freedom 
which  heconceived  lhathehad  lost  in  the  Old. 

Whether  Dr.  Dorislaus  would  have  accom- 
panied his  pupil,  and  have  forsaken  the  Aca- 
demy of  Gresham  for  an  American  savannah, 
may  be  doubted.  The  Doctor  had  abandoned 
his  own  republic  for  a more  comforting  abode 
in  a monarchy.  The  founders  of  sects  are 
often  very  different  in  their  views  and  tem- 
peraments to  their  proselytes.  A cool  head 
has  often  inflamed  hot  ones,  as  water  feeds 
fire.  Lord  Brooke’s  motives  were  the  purest 
which  human  nature  can  experience,  yet  such 
a secession  from  our  fatherland  may  be  con- 
demned as  betraying  more  sullenness  than 
patriotism. 

It  was  this  Lord  Brooke  who  afterwards 
sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  whose  ex- 
traordinary prayer,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
at  the  storming  of  the  church-close  at  Lich- 
field, has  been  adduced  by  those  who  pre- 
sume to  explore  into  the  secret  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, as  a demonstration  of  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  particular  providences,  or 
judgments,  while  the  opposite  party,  who 
do  not  object  to  these  divine  catastrophes 
whenever  they  happen  to  their  enemies, 
never  recognise  one  in  the  fate  of  their 
friend  ; thus  it  happens  that  tho  man  whom 
one  party  considers  as  the  object  of  divine 
vengeance  is  exalted  by  the  other  into  the 
beatitude  of  a saint.  It  would  have  been 
more  reasonable  to  have  remarked,  that  this 
very  prayer,  from  the  pure  and  noble  mind 
of  Lord  Brooke,  perhaps  argued  some  painful 
doubts  about  tho  cause  which  he  had  espous- 
ed, and  for  which  he  was  to  die. 

When  the  Rebellion  or  tho  Revolution 
broke  out,  our  speculative  philosopher,  Doc- 
tor Dorislaus,  became  a practical  politician. 
The  notions  of  government  which  he  main- 
tained well  suited  that  base  minority  who  in 
those  unhappy  days  triumphed  over  the  mon- 
archy and  the  aristocracy  of  England,  and  an 
indissoluble  bond  of  political  connection  was 
formed  between  Dorislaus  and  the  popular 
chiefs.  The  Dutch  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  be- 
came their  learned  Counsellor,  and  their  re- 
solute agent,  and  the  political  adventurer  re- 
ceived the  gratitude  of  the  co-partners  and 
the  profits  of  the  co-partnership.  We  discover 
Doctor  Dorislaus  as  the  Judge- Advocate  in 
Essex’s  army  ; we  find  Doctor  Dorislaus  pre- 
siding as  one  of  tho  Judges  of  the  Admi- 
ralty *,(1)  we  behold  the  republican  foreigner 

(I)  1 3th  April,  t548.  An  Ordinance  was  passed 
for  appointing  William  Clark,  John  Exton,  and 
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standing  between  the  Attorney  and  the  Soli- 
citor-Generals at  the  trial  of  the  King  of 
England;  and,  when  his  ability  had  served 
the  English  Commonwealth  so  zealously  at 
home,  we  see  him  commissioned  by  his 
friends  in  power,  to  return  to  his  native 
land,  as  their  representative— the  ambassa- 
dor of  England  I 

There,  when  scarcely  arrived,  and  in  a 
manner  the  most  unexpected,  the  Doctor 
terminated  his  career.  His  character  was  too 
flagrant  not  to  attract  the  notice  and  indig- 
nation of  the  English  emigrants.  Some  Ca- 
valiers, maddened  by  loyalty  and  passion, 
who  knew  how  actively  Dorislaus  had  occu- 
pied himself  in  forwarding  the  unparalleled 
catastrophe  which  the  world  had  witnessed, 
avenged  the  murder  of  their  sovereign  by  an 
unpardonable  crime — the  crime  of  assassina- 
tion. A party  rushed  into  his  apartment 
while  he  was  at  supper,  and  dispatched  the 
ambassador  of  the  new  Commonwealth. 

This  foreigner  must  have  obtained  an  ascen- 
dancy in  the  Government  not  yet  entirely 
discovered,  and  had  been  most  intimately 
consulted  on  the  events  of  the  limes,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  conduct  of  the  most 
criminal  of  the  acts  of  the  men  in  power. 

This  appeared  by  the  predominant  party 
decreeing  him  a public  funeral,  attended  by 
the  Council  of  State,  the  Judges,  and  the 
whole  Parliament.  Evelyn  has  chronicled  this 
public  funeral  for  “ the  villain  who  managed 
the  trial  against  the  King.” 

It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  Dorislaus, 
that  he  did  not  speak  at  the  trial  of  the  King. 
It  is  probable  that  this  foreigner  might  not 
have  acquired  all  the  fluency  of  forensic  elo- 
cution necessary  to  address  those  who  were 
called  the  English  people,  on  an  occasion  so 
tremendously  solemn.  Those,  moreover,  who 
had  been  forced  up  into  supreme  power, 
might  also  have  still  retained  some  slight  re- 
mains of  decorum,  and  scarcely  have  desired 
that  a stranger,  with  a foreign  accent,  should 
plead  for  the  English  people  against  their  so- 
vereign. But  was  Dorislaus  less  active  because 
he  was  mute?  Sir  Henry  Vane,  a great  ene- 
my to  the  King,  and  at  whose  house  in  Essex 
Dorislaus,  we  are  told,  “ played  at  cards  on 
Sundays,”  was  the  person  who  promoted 
Dorislaus  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  charge.  (1) 
As  a civilian,  he  was  most  competent  to  draw 

Jwac  Dorislaus,  Doctor*  at  Law,  Judge*  of  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty.— Journals  of  the  Commons, 
l.sts. 

(t)  Heath’*  Chronicle,  fo.  1678,  p.  236. 
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up  the  indictment,  such  as  it  was ; and  ho 
acted  so  important  a part  in  the  trial  itself, 
that  in  the  print  we  may  observe  this  Dutch 
Doctor  standing  beween  the  Commonwealth’s 
Counsel,  Cooke  and  Aske. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Doctor  Dorislaus,  a fo- 
reigner, who  was  more  busied  in  our  history 
than  appears  by  the  pages  of  our  historians. 
The  concealed  design  of  his  historical  lec- 
tures, when  the  professorship  was  first 
founded  at  Cambridge,  seemed  doubtful  to 
many,  but  less  so  to  discerning  judgments. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  professor’s  life  must 
now  remove  all  doubt.  Dr.  Dorislaus  was  a 
political  adventurer,  a Republican  by  birth 
and  principle,  the  native  of  a land  where,  in 
the  youlhhood  of  the  Republic,  a nation’s  in- 
dependence had  broken  forth  ; there  was  no 
small  town,  scarcely  an  obscure  spot,  which 
did  not  commemorate  some  stratagem  of  war, 
some  night  assault,  some  voluntary  immola- 
tion, or  which  bore  not  the  vestige  of  some 
glorious  deed.  There  the  siege  had  famished 
the  city  ; there  the  dyke,  broken  by  the  pa- 
triot’s hand,  had  inundated  his  own  province. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered 
with  associations  of  uncoriquered  patriotism. 

Dorislaus  had  w illingly  deserted  this  popu- 
lar freedom  and  poverty  to  endure  the  servi- 
tude of  monarchy  in  ease  and  competence. 
The  Dutch  republican  consented  to  join  the 
English  people,  to  adopt  his  own  expressions, 
in  “ surrendering  their  rights  to  their  sove- 
reign.” Perhaps  ho  afterwards  deemed  that 
“the  majesty  of  the  people”  retained  the 
power  of  revoking  their  grant.  His  Roman 
intrepidity,  if  ourlecturer  on  the  seven  Kings 
of  Rome  ever  possessed  it,  was  lurking  among 
intriguers,  and  his  republican  pride  at  length 
was  sharing  in  the  common  spoil. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  a Republican  whose 
name  appears  in  our  history,  and  who  acted  a 
remarkable  part  in  ir,  but  who  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  notice  which  he  claims. 

From  all  which  we  have  observed,  we 
would  infer  that  the  republican  party  must 
have  long  prevailed  before  it  could  enter  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  we  find  these 
anti-monarchists  several  years  before  the 
period  assigned  by  the  constitutional  histo- 
rian. 

I have  thus  endeavoured  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  origin  in  modern  Europe,  and 
particularly  in  England,  of  that  mighty  prin- 
ciple which  produced  such  tremendous  effects 
in  the  era  which  is  the  subject  of  our  investi- 
gation. Wo  have  delected  it  in  its  secret 
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birth,  we  have  observed  it  passive  in  theory, 
we  have  witnessed  it  repressed  by  the  strong 
arm  of  authority.  We  are  now  approaching 
the  epoch  of  its  open,  its  active,  and  its 
triumphant  career.  A monarchy  subverted, 
an  aristocracy  abolished,  a hierarchy  abro- 
gated, are  results  which  never  could  have 
taken  place  without  the  exertion  by  all  parties 
of  a power  of  thought,  and  an  energy  of  action 
— without  the  occurrence  of  a variety  of 
events,  and  the  appearance  of  a diversity  of 
characters,  the  study  of  which  should  leuch 
us,  m some  degree,  how  to  think  and  how  to 
act,  bow  to  contemplate  events,  and  how  to 
judge  men.  It  is  when  considering  the  age 
of  which  we  treat,  in  this  political  and  moral 
point  of  view,  that  I have  often  been  inclined 
tn  conclude,  that  in  a right  understanding  of 
the  life  and  reign  of  Charles  the  First  are  in- 
volved most  of  those  subjects,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  valuable  and  necessary  to  all  men, 
at  all  times,  but  above  all  to  Englishmen  1 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Charles  the  First  corrects  two  great  Error*  in  his 
Conduct. 

The  tli fee  first  Pa rlia  men  tsof  Cha  rlos  the  First 
had  been  alike  disturbed  and  interrupted. and 
tire  last  of  them  was  violently  dissolved.  Each 
separation  had  only  inflamed  a more  feverish 
jealousy  on  the  Court  side,  and  a more  em- 
bittered and  contumacious  spirit  on  that  of 
the  Patriots.  All  these  Parliaments  had  been 
suddenly  terminated,  to  screen  two  piime 
ministers  from  impending  charges,  or  a 
threatened  impeachment.  (1 ) 

Clarendon  has  deeply  entered  into  the  sub- 
ject of  these  “ unseasonable,  unskilful,  and 
precipitated  dissolutions  of  Parliament.'’  His 
editors  purposely,  or  by  a false  reading  of  the 
matiuscript,  hare  altered  the  word  ‘•unsea- 
sonable,” to  “ unreasonable.”  Whichever 
reading  we  adopt  may  lead  to  the  same  in- 
quiry. 

When  the  sovereign  interposes  to  screen 
an  accused  minister,  it  seems  an  obstruction 
of  justice.  The  person  thus  insidiously  pro- 
tected finds  the  imputations  of  his  accusers 
still  adhere  to  him  ; be  cannot  elude  the  in- 
famy he  incurs,  or  remove  the  prejudices 
which  are  raised  against  him  ; the  calumny, 
if  it  be  a calumny,  thus  left  alive,  will  outlast 
the  calumniated.  “Such  a minister,”  says 
Clarendon,  “ is  generally  concluded  guilty  of 

(V)  The  Duke  or  Buckingham  and  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer Weston,  Earl  of  Portland. 


whatever  he  is  charged  with,  which  is  com- 
monly more  than  the  worst  man  ever  de- 
served.” 

But  what  are  the  common  qualities  of  these 
popular  denouncements'/  The  noble  writer, 
with  that  deop  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  has  stored  his  volumes  with  theoreti- 
cal w isdom,  has  analysed  the  constituent  por- 
tions of  these  public  accusations.  They  arc  a 
mixture  to  w hich  “ this  man  contributes  his 
malice,  onoi her  his  wit,  all  men  what  they 
please,  and  most  upon  hearsay,  with  a kind 
of  uncharitable  delight  of  making  the  charge 
as  heavy  as  mavibe.”  It  is,  therefore, a con- 
sequence that  “ these  accusations  are  com- 
monly stuffed  with  many  odious  generalities 
that  the  proofs  seldom  make  good  ; and  when 
a man  is  found  less  guilty  than  heisiexpected, 
he  is  concluded  more  innocent  than  he  was; 
it  is  thought  but  a just  reparation  for  the  re- 
proach that  he  deserved  not,  to  free  him  front 
the  censure  lie  deserved.” 

All  this  is  admirable,  and  displays  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  human  nature.  Rut 
when  Clarendon  conies  to  apply  bis  gene- 
ralising views  to  the  particular  case,  the  re- 
sult becomes  dubious,  lie  infers,  that  had 
these  two  ministers  submitted  to  the  proceed- 
ings designed  against  them,  it  had  been  more 
for  tho  advantage  of  the  King,  and  Parlia- 
ments had  then  learnod  to  know  their  own 
bounds,  by  which  the  extent  of  their  power 
would  have  been  ascertained.  In  exempting 
ministers  from  prosecution,  by  forcible  disso- 
lutions of  Parliament,  the  power  of  the  Par- 
liament only  became  the  more  formidable.  In 
frequent  meetings  <of  Parliaments,  “medi- 
cines and  cures,  ns  well  as  diseases,  had  been 
discerned,  and  they  would  easily  have  been 
applied  to  the  uses  for  which  Parliaments 
were  first  instituted.”  Clarendon  argues  in 
the  spirit  of  a great  lawyer  jealous  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  which  at  that  lime  were 
unsettled,  contested,  and  obscure.  In  respect 
to  tho  two  accused  ministers  themselves, 
when  Lord  Clarendon,  in  his  retirement, con- 
templated on  the  fate  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
it  might  have  occurred  to  him,  that  Bucking- 
ham and  Weston  had  only  occupied  the  same 
perilous  position,  and,  hud  they  lived,  would 
have  had  to  encounter  the  same  inevitable 
fate.  The  noble  historian,  indeed,  makes 
the  successful  result,  which  bad  pleased  bis 
fancy,  to  depend  on  a contingency,  namely— 
“ that  Parliaraentsat  flint  moment  were  *s 
they  had  hitherto  been  ; that  the  Commons 
had  never,pretenUed  to  the  least  part  of  ;judi- 
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catnre;  and  that  the  Peers,  to  whom  every  j 
art  was  referred,  deliberated  with  law  and 
equity,  the  King  retaining  the  sole  power  of 
pardoning.”  But  this  was  no  longer  the  cha- 
racter of  the  House  of  Commons ; a new  era 
had  opened,  and  a revolution  in  the  minds  of 
men  had  shown  itself,  even  before  Charles  the 
First  ascended  the  throne.  James  the  First 
had  good-humouredly  called  the  Commons 
“The  five  hundred  kings and  latterly,  the 
popular  party  were  called  “ the  lower-house 
lords.”  The  Commons  were  assuming  the 
whole  judicature  in  their  own  hands.  “ Par- 
liaments are  as  the  limes  are,”  was  the  ob- 
servation of  the  intrepid  Judge  Jenkins.  The 
leaders  who  are  advocating  tho  public  cause 
may  degenerate  into  factionisls ; and  there  is 
great  danger  that  “tho  will  of  the  people” 
may  thus  become  as  arbitrary  as  the  worst 
despotism.  As  popular  men  advance  in 
power,  they  are  liable  to  abuse  it.  Tho  elats 
generaux  of  France,  after  the  battle  of  Poic- 
tiers,  when  they  got  alt  the  power  into  their 
hands,  terribly  abused  it ; a similar  conduct 
of  the  deputies  of  the  people  may  sometimes 
have  occui red  in  cur  own  Revolution  under 
Charles  the  First,  as  it  undoubtedly  did  in  the 
late  French  Revolution.  Adopting  the  public 
cause  with  the  intense  interest  of  a private 
one,  the  noble  patriotism  which  perpetuates 
the  names  familiar  in-  the  recollections  of 
avery  Englishman  was  unhappily  too  often 
crossed  by  personal  infirmities  ; too  often 
their  designs  seem  contrary  to  their  princi 
pies,  and  too  often  tho  impulse  which  sprang 
from  a public  source  look  the  direction  of  a 
private  end.  In  the  ambiguous  conduct  of 
their  public  spirit,  the  reckless  management, 
and  the  practised  artifices,  stamped  on  it  the 
characteristics  of  a faction. 

Of  Lord  Clarendon  Mr.  Htillam  has  ob- 
served, that  “notwithstanding  the  line  re- 
marks occasionally  scattered  through  his  his- 
tory, he  was  no  practical  statesman,  nor  had 
any  just  conception  at  the  time  of  the  course 
of  affairs.”'  Who,  indeed,  had?  It  may  even 
ha  doubtful  whether  al  first  the  great  movers 
themselves  of  the  vast  and  future  scene  had 
any  certain  notions  of  tho  subsequent  events. 
Efron  as  lata  as  1639,  England  lay  in  deep 
tranquillity.  Clarendon,  in  noticing  Scotia ud, 
saw  only  that  “ a smell*  seance  discernible, 
cloud  rose  in  the  North.”  A cloud  ! Ho 
never  imagined.an.cacthquake!  A Devolution 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character,  and 
which  was  to  serve,  as  it  certainly. did,  for  the 
model  of  that  which  was  to  convulse  England 
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i for  many  years,  was  scarce  perceivable  in 
1639,  and  the  Scots  were  our  “ dear  bre- 
thren,” and  invaded  England  in  tho  following 
year.  So  difficult  it  is,  to  penetrating  minds, 
even  in  ages  more  philosophical  than  that  of 
Charles  the  First,  to  form  any  just  concep- 
tions of  their  own  contemporaries,  and  to  de- 
cide on  events  which,  while  they  are  passing 
under  their  eyes,  yield  no  indication  of  their 
extraordinary  termination.  On  the  opening 
of  the  French  Revolution,  there  surely  was 
no  want  of  great  and  sagacious  minds,  yet, 
perhaps,  not  a single  one  could  fore-eo  the 
gulph  that  lay  before  them  ; tho  gulph  which 
was  not  distant  from  ihe  spot  on  which  they 
stood.  The  Count  de  Segur  affords  an  unex- 
ceptionable testimony  of  this  fact.  “ The 
year  1789,  which  was  lo  close  with  such  a 
vast  Revolution  in  France,  and  suddenly 
separate  our  cabinet  from  the  cabinets  of  Eu- 
ropo,  opened  without  any  of  them  foreseeing 
the  approa  hing  concussion.  Some  (lashes 
of  lightning,  indeed,  during  some  months, 
had  been  the  precursors  of  the  storm,  but  no 
one  surmised  it ; it  was  considered  that  some 
salutary  reforms  would  terminate  the  embar- 
rassments of  our  Government.  It  was  an 
epoch  of  illusions  1(1)  The  patriots  who 
opened  the  National  Assembly  did  not  view 
in  their  perspective  the  Convention,  nor  did 
the  demagogues  of  ihe  Convention  imagine 
that  their  reign  of  terror  was  to  subside  into 
the  feeble  oligarchy  of  the  Directory.  Human 
affairs  create  themselves  as  much  as  they  are 
made  by  men  ; and  accidents  produce  events, 
as  much  as  events  give  rise  to  accidents. 

The  course  of  affairs  was  as  little  detected 
by  other  great  men  as  by  Clarendon.  Straf- 
ford could  only  view’,  in  the  daring  unyield- 
ing spirit  of  Eliot.  “ a fantastic  apparition 
and,  at  a much  later  period,  classes  the  me- 
ditative Hampden,  and  the  active  Pun,  with 
the  Prynncs,  the  Bartons,  and  the  Basl- 
wickes;  and  degrades  his  own  sagacity  as 
much  as  his  taste,  when,  alluding  to  Hamp- 
den, he  hints  that  a certain  famous  pedagogue 
might  “ be  welL employed  lo  whip  thisangry 
boy.”  Strafford  could  only  be  jocular  on  the 
curt  names  of  “ the  Pyms,  the  Prins,  and  the 
Bens;”  and,  with  ludicrous  contempt,  affects 
“ lo  fence,  himself  as.  strongly  as  he  could 
against  the  mouse-traps,  and  other  small 
engines  of  Mr.  Prynne  and  his  associates.” 
So  short  sighted  are  politicians  in  power,  too 
deeply  occupied  by  their  own  projects  to  cotr- 

(I)  SCgur,  iti.,  143. 
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template  on  those  of  others,  as  greatly  ambi- 
tious as  themselves. 

Charles  undoubtedly  did  not  discern  with 
more  clearness  than  Clarendon  and  Strafford 
those  awful  scenes  in  which  ono  day  he  was 
to  be  both  spectator  and  actor,  lie  had  dis- 
solved his  Parliaments  with  indignant  anger; 
and  an  English  monarch  now  decided  to 
reign  without  a Parliament.  “ A brisk  reso- 
lution,” as  Clarendon  terms  it,  but  which  his 
wary  editors,  at  a distant  and  more  temperate 
day,  have  interpolated  by  “improvident.” 
Did  the  King  imagine,  by  thus  straining  his 
prerogative,  that  when  factions  were  silenced 
they  ceased  to  exist  ? It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  by  this  irregular  conduct  in  the 
monarch,  the  nation  enjoyed  ten  years  of  pro- 
sperity before  their  troubles  opened  on  them. 
This  fact,  and  it  is  a very  striking  one,  will 
seem  paradoxical  to  those  w ho  are  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  popular  opinions  of  the  ty- 
ranny of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  Much, 
indeed,  will  seem  paradoxical  in  the  conduct 
of  the  King  and  the  Commons  in  this  irregu- 
lar reign.  Truth  changed  sides  continually 
between  the  parties. 

Relieved  from  these  continued  struggles 
with  his  Parliaments,  Charles  the  First  doubt- 
less flattered  himself  that  he  should  govern 
a willing  and  an  obedient  people.  This  mon- 
arch had  now  entered  on  the  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  a period  of  life  when  the  maturity  of 
the  mind  begins  to  influence  thoughtful  dis- 
positions ; and  four  years  of  a disturbed  reign 
had  taught  the  sovereign  some  lessons  which 
no  monarch  had  yet  received ; nor,  as  we 
shall  find,  had  some  of  them  passed  away 
unheeded.  If  the  genius  of  the  man,  in  uni- 
son with  the  genius  of  the  age,  were  too  con- 
tracted for  the  comprehension  of  the  agitated 
and  strange  spirit  of  the  new  era,  which  had 
hardly  appeared  during  the  reign  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and  had  been  kept  at  bay  by  his 
good-humoured  father,  still  had  Charles  the 

(I)  Why  does  Dr.  Lingard  depreciate  the  charac- 
ter of  Charles  the  First?  That  is  certainly  taking 
the  safe  side;  but  would  it  be  difficult  to  assign  the 
reason  of  this  systematic  conductin  this  historian, 
usual  with  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
who,  whatever  the  Puritans  of  the  day  thought, 
always  censure  Charles  for  his  compromising  and 
indecisive  measures?  Our  historian  observes  on 
this  peace,  that“Philip,  whether  it  were  through 
generosity  or  contempt,  sent  back,  without  ransom, 
the  prisoners  made  at  Cadiz;  Louis  those  taken  in 
BhC,”  lx.,  p.  413.  Contempt!  Charles  was  never  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  rival  powers.  Both, 
in  1658,  courted  tbit  English  monarch,  whom  Dr. 
Lingard  hat  thus  aspersed.  The  sensible  Jesuit, 


First  discovered  two  errors  in  his  political 
conduct ; and,  somewhat  chastened  by  the 
severity  of  fortune,  the  monarch  had  tasted  of 
the  bitter  fruits  of  favouritism  and  of  military 
ambition,— and  Charles  at  once  relinquished 
both. 

These  Continental  wars,  or  rather  those 
maritime  expeditions,  by  which  Buckingham 
had  aspired  to  invest  the  monarchy  of  Eng- 
land with  a splendour  it  seemed  to  want  in 
the  vast  theatre  of  Europe,  had  been  but  the 
illusions  of  a youthful  prince,  and  a minister 
as  young.  These  wars  wilh  Spain  and  France 
seem  to  have  originaled  in  the  popular  re- 
proach which  his  father  had  endured,  for 
having  preserved  tho  nation  in  a peace  of 
twenty  years,  and  in  that  restless  desire  of  a 
chunge  of  measures  which  so  often  torments 
and  delights  the  English  people.  Charles  had 
cast  the  uncertain  chances  of  the  die  of  war, 
a game  which  princes  are  unwilling  to  quit 
while  losers,  but  he  had  the  merit  to  sacrifice 
his  wounded  pride.  France  and  Spain  gladly 
conceded  a courteous  peace.  (2)  For  them,  an 
English  war,  withoutan  object,  became  only  an 
obstacle  in  the  vast  opposing  systems  of  these 
potent  rivals;  and,  though  they  were  alike 
the  political  enemies  of  England,  in  state- 
policy  all  enmity  ceases  when  it  requires  a 
friend.  Charles  now  concentrated  his  entire 
energies  in  his  own  realms,  and  only  looked 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  with  the  cu- 
riosity of  an  observer,  rarely  with  the  inte- 
rests of  a partner  in  the  balance  of  dominion. 

The  King  had  no  longer  any  favourite,  nor 
would  he  suffer  that  envied  place  to  be  occu- 
pied. From  the  untimely  death  of  Bucking- 
ham, with  that  strength  of  character  which  I 
have  ascribed  to  him,  he  had  resolved  to  act 
as  his  own  minister,  and  he  ceased  to  rest 
his  entire  confidence  in  the  labours  and  the 
genius  of  a single  person.  His  habits  of  ap- 
plication seemed  not  to  unfit  him  for  the 
official  duties  of  sovereignly.  Never  was 

Pirc Griffet, states  this  clearly:  “L’Angleterrc  fut 
vlvement  sollicitee  d'entrer  dans  la  querelle;  la 
France  lui  lit  les  offres  lea  plus  avantageuses;  1’Ea- 
pagne  n’oublia  rien  pour  la  gagner;  mais  le  Hoi 
Charles  demeura  dans  l'inaction.”  This  is  much 
for  a Prince  who  was  contemned!— Griffet,  Mat.  it 
Louis  Xlll.,  ii.,  560.  In  a manuscript  letter  of  the 
day,  it  is  particularly  mentioned,  that  “the  French 
King  sent  back  the  English  prisoners  as  a present 
to  the  Queen,  without  ransom.  He  told  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  when  his  Lordship  offered  a round  sum  for  Ms 
ransom,  that  he  should  pay  no  money,  but  should 
only  send  him  outorEngland  two  couple  of  hounds.” 
— Mas.  Mem.,  ii.,  59. 
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there  a monarch  who  employed  his  pen  so 
laboriously— few  letters  or  papers  passed  his 
revision  without  being  returned  with  mar- 
ginal notes,  queries  for  inquiry,  and  altera- 
tions, which  attest  the  zealous  diligence  with 
which  he  applied  to  business.  Burnet  has 
said,  that  “ He  minded  little  things  too 
much,  and  was  more  concerned  in  the  draw- 
ing of  a paper  than  in  fighting  a battle.”  The 
silly  antithesis  carried  away  tho  writer's  care- 
less pen.  It  is  quite  untrue;  for  the  King’s 
marginal  notes  are  not  verbal  refinements, 
but  substantial  inquiries,  or  decided  opi- 
nions; and  “ the  concern”  he  showed  in 
“ his  battles”  at  least  equalled  the  courage 
with  which  he  fought  them. 

Charles  might  now  have  regretted  his  less 
fortunate  fate,  when  compared  with  that  of 
his  rival  brothers  of  France  and  Spain,  whose 
illustrious  favourites,  Richelieu  and  Oli- 
varez, were  maintaining  the  splendour  of 
their  monarchies. 

At  this  moment  our  youthful  monarch  had 
fallen  into  a great  and  unavoidable  fault  in 
his  abandonment  of  Parliaments,  which  he 
knew  not  the  art  of  governing,  even  by  con- 
cessions; but  he  had  the  merit  of  correcting 
two  errors,  and  freed  himself,  at  tho  same 
time,  front  war  and  from  favouritism. 

CHAPTER  XXVIF. 

Some  Observations  on  the  Character  of  the  King. 

Although  Charles  would  no  longer  listen 
to  single  counsels,  nor  would  allow  any  pub- 
lic papers  to  pass  but  through  his  own  hands, 
yet  the  monarch,  still  young,  and  apt  to  be 
precipitato  in  his  conduct,  felt  his  incompe- 
lency  in  tho  arts  of  government.  This  is  evi- 
dent, by  a circumstance  observed  by  Claren- 
don, and  confirmed  by  others— that  the  King 
often  adopted  the  suggestions  and  yielded  to 
tho  opinions  of  others,  of  inferior  judgment 
to  himself.  Of  this  feature  in  his  character 
we  arc  quite  certain  ; for,  long  after  the  death 
of  this  unfortunate  prince,  St.  John,  who  had 
been  his  treacherous  solicitor,  and  now,  under 
the  new  government  of  Cromwell,  was  l.ord 
Chief  Justice,  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Samp- 
son, an  eminent  physician  among  the  Pres- 
byterians, \rtade  this  avowal : “ The  truth  is, 
the  King  had  an  unhappiness  in  adhering, 
and  unwearicdly  pursuing,  the  advices  of 
others,  and  mistrusting  his  own ; though 
oftentimes  more  safe  and  better  than  those  of 
other  persons.  If  Strafford  may  go  for  a noblo 
Minister  of  State,  yet  the  Queen,  Laud,  Buck- 
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ingham,  etc.,  who  had  his  ear  so  much  to 
his  utter  undoing,  were  fitter  for  other  pro- 
vinces than  that  of  a Cabinet  or  Council.”  (I) 
St.  John,  now,  since  the  curtain  had  dropped, 
and  the  tragedy  was  over,  free  from  passion 
himself,  delivered  his  opinions  with  the  tem- 
per and  truth  of  an  historian. 

But,  at  a later  period  of  his  life,  on  many 
severe  occasions,  the  King  discovered  snch  a 
clear  comprehension,  and  such  a promptness 
of  decision,  that,  whenever  affairs  depended 
on  mere  arguments,  the  King  never  found  his 
superior.  This  was  confessed  by  many,  and 
some  reflecting  men  acknowledged  that,  be- 
fore their  interviews  with  Charles,  they  had 
formed  a very  erroneous  conception  of  the 
capacity  of  the  King. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  Charles  tho 
First  was  singularly  deficient  in  his  experi- 
ence of  human  nature,  for  he  seems  never  to 
have  discriminated  the  talents,  or  the  dispo- 
sitions, of  those  about  him.  Hence,  he  so 
often  confided  to  tho  faithless,  or  the  adven- 
turous, and  too  often  employed  the  ineffi- 
cient ; and,  while  he  even  courted  some  who 
could  rolurn  no  sympathy,  he  as  strangely 
neglected  others  who  had  both  the  power 
and  the  inclination  to  serve  him. 

As  this  is  one  of  tho  more  remarkable  de- 
fects in  the  character  of  this  monarch,  it  de- 
serves a more  critical  investigation. 

in  the  history  of  the  character  of  Charles 
the  First,  two  moral  facts  interest  an  ob- 
server of  human  nature.  One  is,  that  the 
faculties  of  Charles  developed  themselves  as 
his  troubles  multiplied  on  him  ;and  the  other 
is,  that  the  strong  personal  attachments 
which  Charles  inspired  occurred  only  in  (ho 
latter  years  of  his  adversity.  It  was  when  he 
stood  alone  in  the  world,  without  a throne, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  deserved  one. 

When  wo  compare  the  correspondence  of 
his  earlier  days,  which  still  exists,  with  that 
of  his  later  age,  we  perceive  in  the  letters 
addressed  to  his  father,  and  afterwards,  when 
King,  to  Buckingham,  that  he  appears  to 
have  surrendered  up  his  mind  lo  them,  and 
that,  even  on  the  throne,  hewasstill  tho  pupil 
of  that  first  companion  on  whom  ha  had 
placed  his  hopes  and  his  affections.  A long 
interval,  and  mulablo  fortunes,  interveno 
from  tho  death  of  Buckingham  to  tho  time  of 
the  King’s  imprisonments,  during  which  a 
vast  number  of  letters  were  written  by  his 
own  hand,  often  in  haste,  often  in  flight. 

(<)  Dr.  Sampson’s  Day-book,  folio  69,  Sloane  MSS. 
*4*0. 
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Enorgv  and  action,  resolution  and  passion, 
kindle  in  those  effusions ; Charles  then  had  to 
command— to  exhort— to  rebuke. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Charles,  from  va- 
rious motives,  was  avo.se  to  the  business  of 
politics— there  was  an  ingenuity  in  his  mind 
fitted  to  more  peaceful  pursuits.  He  disliked, 
too,  the  parade  of  Majesty,  which,  on  more 
occasions  than  one,  he  studiously  avoided, 
and  this  reserve  injured  him  in  the  minds  of 
the  populace,  whose  eyes  are  loyal  when 
Kings  are  gracious.  Charles  had  no  popular 
qualities  for  council  or  for  ccromony.  He  was 
a man  of  few  words,  somewhat  abrupt — there 
was  a cold  reserve  in  his  speech,  and  a state- 
liness in  his  habits.  The  one  may  partly  be 
ascribed  to  his  painful  enunciation,  a defect 
which  long  accompanied  him;  and  the  other 
seems  probably  to  have  been  assumed,  to 
avoid  that  loose  familiarity,  whose  inconve- 
nience he  must  have  frequently  observed  in 
James  the  First.  Although  character  and 
habits  are  often  hereditary,  yet  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  son  to  contract  the  opposite  qua- 
lity of  the  father;  a reflecting  son  has  had  so 
many  opportunities  to  delect  its  infirmity. 
Thence  we  see  the  patient  and  thoughtful  son 
of  a hasty  and  impetuous  father,  while  the 
slow-minded  and  phlegmatic  sire  contemplates, 
in  his  heir  the  fire  and  daring  which  he  ad- 
mires and  fears. 

It  is  evident  that  the  individual  who,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  had  been  entirely  resigned 
to  the  political  government  of  the  King,  and 
who,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  rested  as 
entirely  on  Buckingham,  would,  at  a subse- 
quent period,  lean  on  the  judgments  of  others 
to  guide,  or  to  lighten  the  cares  of  State. 
Charles  seems  willingly  to  have  adopted  the 
opinions  of  those  with  whom  he  consulted, 
though  his  own  was  oftener  the  eligible  one, 
with  the  hope  that  it  would  terminate  diffi- 
culties which  were  repugnant  to  his  temper, 
his  impatience,  and  hisrelired  habits.  Hence, 
in  Strafford,  and  in  Laud,  in  Hamilton,  and 
in  Digby,  he  looked  for  the  substitutes  of  those 
whom  he  had  lost,  and  yielded  without  re- 
serve to  their  fatal  aid.  Formed  for  peace, 
and  the  embellishments  of  life,  but  placed 
amid  the  raging  comests  of  factions,  when 
he  saw  the  elements  of  his  government  in 
dissolution,  without  a favourite,  an  adviser, 
or  a partner  in  the  troubles  of  royalty,  in  his 
last  years  ho  stood  alone,  and  never  less  va- 
cillated in  his  conduct. 

But  he  was  not  this  being  in  his  early  years. 
4t  seemed  tbenthat  he  imagmed,iw4»en  Re  had 


fined  on  an  appointment,  that  the  person  of 
his  choice  was  necessarily  the  very  person  the 
place  required.  He  had  not  a single  minis- 
ter about  him,  except  Strafford,  capable  of 
balancing  any  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition.  The  horizon  of  a Court  is 
but  a contracted  sphere.  There  precedence 
and  etiquette  disguise  the  man  ; there  genius 
is  levelled  to  the  mediocrity  around ; and 
Kings  oftener  decide  by  habitude  tbau  by 
judgment. 

The  character  of  Charles  changed.  11  was 
when  the  sorrows  of  many  years  had  opened 
his  reserved  nature,  when  long  exercised  in 
those  hardier  virtues  which  could  not  have 
revealed  themsoves  under  the  canopy  of  a 
throne,  that  on  so  many  emergencies  the 
monarch  displayed  that  prompt  sagacity,  and 
thatdeep  thoughtfulnessof  the  passing  scenes, 
which  won  the  udmiralion  of  those  who  held 
with  him  but  an  occasional  intercourse.  Even 
the  courtesy  of  his  manners,  and  his  fluent 
in  discourse,  visibly  improved.  But  they 
who  shared  in  the  tenderness  of  companion- 
ship, who  witnessed  his  fugitive  and  preca- 
rious existence,  and  the  heroic  conduct  of  his 
small  army— who  heard  him  treat  as  * 
statesman  with  the  most  intricate  diplomacy 
of  the  times,  and  beheld  his  undeviating  for- 
titude in  lonely  captivity,  magnanimous 
though  subdued — with  these,  ail  other  emo- 
tions melted  away  in  the  tenderness  of  their 
personal  affections,  and  it  was  his  latter  days 
that  were  distinguished  by  the  devotion  of 
his  friends. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Of  the  new  Administration. 

At -the  breaking-up  of  the  last  Parliament, 
it  was  a current  opinion  that  “there  was 
really  an  intention  to  alter  the  form  of 
Government  both  in  Church  and  State.”  A 
hint  of  this  nature  had  formerly  menaced  the 
Commons  from  Sir  Dudley  Carleton;  wbo  had 
talked  of  the  necessity  of  “ new  Councils.’' 
Sir  Dudley  had  returned  to  his  native  country 
after  long  embassies,  with  foreign  notional 
the  regal  authority,  such  as  he  had  imbibed 
in  the  courts  in  which  he  bad  Jived  loo  long 
for  the  patriotism  of  an  English  minister. 
The  King,  by  an  angry  Proclamation,  had 
told  his  people  that  “ the  late  abuse  of  Par- 
liaments had  driven  his  Majesty  unwillingly 
nut  of  that  course,  and  he,  therefore,  weald 
account  it  presumption  for  any  to  prescabe 
anytime  to  his  Majesty  for  the  dolling  «f  * 
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Parliament.”  It  closed  by  a vague  promise, 
that  “ when  his  Majesty  should  be  more  in- 
clinable to  meet  in  Parliament  again,  and,  the 
people  should  see  more  clearly  into  his  own 
intents  and  actions — those  who  hod  been 
misled,  might  come  to  a better  understanding 
of  his  Majesty  and  themselves.”  (1) 

What  were  these  “ new  Councils?”  The 
snence  of  politics,  perhaps,  resembles  that  of 
medicine,  and  is  too  often  empirical.  A new 
system  of  government,  like  a change  of  pre- 
scriptions, is  nothing  more  than  an  experi- 
ment ; and  as  physicians  usually  adopt  a con- 
trary curative  method  from  the  one  hitherto 
found  unsuccessful,  Charles  probably  medi- 
tated to  infuse  a>  renovating  vigour  into  his 
languid  administration. 

On  this  subject,  I discovered  among  the 
pocket  memorandum-books  of  R.  Symonds, 
a chaplain  in  tho  King’s  army,  a remarkable 
anecdote.  The  writer,  in  journalising  the 
daily  movements  of  the  army,  in  this  useful 
itinerary  of  marches,  has  preserved  many 
historical  particulars;  has  sketched,  with  his 
pen,  many  remains  of  our  antiquities;  and 
often  inserted  anecdotes,  on  the  days  he  heard 
them,  authenticated  by  the  names  of  the 
communicators.  The  present  extraordinary 
account  seems  to  consist  of  the  heads  of  a 
story  set  down  for  future  recollection. 

“ The  King  had  written  a book  with  his 
own  hand,  wherein  were  many  things  con- 
cerning Government.  And  in  it  a model  of 
government  for  the  nation  according  to  that 
ofFrance,  and  to  effect  it.  The  bringing  in 
theGerman  horse  truly  to  settle  it.  Old  Earl 
of  Bedford  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  book, 
and  being  familiar  with  OliverSt.  John,  Se- 
cretary of  Justice.  (2)  told  him  of  it,  who  by 
all  means  wrought  with  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
that  he  might  see  this  book,  which  he  accom- 
plished, and  made  use  of  it  against  the  King, 
which  the  King  perceived,  and  found  it  to  be 
Bedford,  whereupon  he  was  very  angry.  Mr. 
Crisp.”  (3) 

Snch  is  the  tale,  never  heard  before,  of  a 
honk,  written  by  the  King’s  own  hand,  never 
seen.  Why  was  this,  extraordinary  manu- 
script shown  to-  tho  Earl  of  Bedford  ? tbd  it 
disclosed  such  a system  of  arbitrary  power  as 
the  communicator  imagined  ? Is  it  possible 
that  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  St.  John,  Pym,  and 

ft)  Rushworth,  ii.,3. 

(I)  An- unusual  phrase— If  It  mean  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral ; or  was  this  title  given  to  tilnr  in  the  Common- 
wealth; 

(3)  Harleian  MSS.  991. 


that  party,  could  ever,  on  any  terms,  have 
acceded  to  such  a project?  Or  would  the 
King  have  even  dared  to  avow  it?  Excepting 
this,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  story. 
Charles,  as  I shall  have  occasion  to  show, 
was  an  admirer  of  the  great  statesman  Riche- 
lieu, though  the  monarch,  when  th  national 
honour  was  at  stake,  had  the  courage  to 
incur  his  enmity.  Was  Charles  the  First,  at 
a moment  of  despair,  driven  to  contemplate 
on  a system  of  government  which,  like  that 
of  Richeliou,  might  have  silenced  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  have  awed  the  people  ? if  such 
were  the  fact,  then  the  real  liberty  of  the 
English  nation  waspul  in  morejeopardy  than 
at  any  other  period  in  the  whole  history  of 
this  reign.  The  German  horse,  however, 
never  arrived,  nor  has  this  book  yet  b en 
discovered.  After  all,  I suspect  that  this 
very  paper  book  may  turn  out  to  be  that 
famous  manuscript,  entitled  “-A  Proposition 
for  his  Majesty’s  service,  to  bridle  in  the 
Impertinency  of  Parliament.”  ( 4 ) The  his- 
tory of  this  manuscript  is  curious.  The 
original  had  been  traced  to  the  great  library 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  among  his  other  rare 
literary  curiosities.  By  the  treachery  of  the 
librarian,  a few  copies  were  clandestinely 
sold,  till,  being  brought  into  the  Star-Cham- 
ber, it  occasioned  the  suspension  of  Sir  Robert 
from  the  use  of  his  library  ; his  spirits  sank.’ 
and  it  occasioned,  by  his  own  confession,  the 
death  of  our  great  collector.  The  original 
was  the  coinage  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Florence,  and  had  projected 
a plan,  “ how  a Prince  may  make  himself  an 
absolute  tyrant.”  He  addressed  the  scheme 
to  James  the  First,  with  a view  of  ingratiat- 
ing himself.  A copy  came  into  the  hands  of 
Strafford — and  ilwasalso  maliciously  ascrib- 
ed to  him,  in  a pamphlet,  entitled  “Straf- 
ford's Plot  discovered,  and  the  Parliament 
vindicated.”  It  is  likewise  reprinted  in  lha 
appendix  to  Ludlow’s  Memoirs,  to  render  the 
Earl  more  hateful. 

Some  time  after  Ibis  was  written  I dis- 
covered that  I had  not  erred  in  my  last 
conjecture;  but  I have  not  altered  whnt 
I have  said,  for  it  may  amuse  some  of 
my  readers  to  trace  the  gradual  progress 
of  research.  The  circumstance  is  noticed 
by  Sir  Sy mends  d’Ewes,  in  his  MS.  life, 
who  knew  the  feet  from  his  connection 
with  Sir  Robert  Colton  himself.  The  parti- 
culars differ  from  tiie  anecdote  as  recorded 

(*)  It  is  printed  In  Ru-hworth’s  Collections,  i._ 
Appendix  13. 
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by  the  Chaplain . — “ St . John,  then  ‘ a young 
studious  gentleman,’  paid  for  the  loan  of 
this  ‘ pestilent’  tract,  and  showed  it  to  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
Opposition  party,  and  also  related  to,  and 
the  patron  of,  St.  John.  This  was  in  1629, 
the  year  in  which  the  third  Parliament  was 
dissolved.  Strafford  had  obtained  u copy, 
and  one  or  two  other  persons.”  (1)  Such 
was  the  real  origin  of  the  tale  set  afloat 
against  the  King,  whose  name  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  in  the  narrative  of  D’Ewes, 
though  this  is  no  reason  why  Charles  might 
not  also  have  procured  a copy.  The  artifice 
of  the  Parliamentarians  is  more  evident,  in 
ascribing  it  to  Strafford  as  “ a plot”  of  his 
own.  Had  not  the  correct  story  been  pre- 
served by  the  Antiquary  in  his  own  memoirs, 
the  circumstance,  recorded  positively  in  the 
diary  of  the  Chaplain,  some  of  our  historians 
would  have  accepted  as  an  authentic  fact, 
one,  too,  which  could  not  have  been  dis- 
proved by  any  positive  evidence.  The  whole 
offers  a curious  example  of  the  foundation 
and  of  the  invention  of  many  popular  talcs, 
which  are  not  improbable,  though  they  may 
be  untrue ; and  it  is  such  ambiguous  facts 
which  exercise  the  sagacity,  and  often  baffle 
the  researches,  of  the  historian. 

But  whether  Charles  ever  transcribed  this 
“ pestilent”  tract,  oratall  studied  it,  itseems 
certain  that  he  meditated  on  the  means  of 
strengthening  his  feeble  and  insulted  sove- 
reignly. Conscious  as  we  may  believe  this 
monarch  felt  within  himself  of  the  integrity 
of  his  own  purpose,  he  concluded,  that  by 
royally  maintaining  the  public  honour  in  its 
exterior  relations,  and  by  diffusing  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  people  in  their  domestic  inte- 
rests, hemightstill  accomplish  the  great  ends 
of  government.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
fully  accomplished  these  two  important  ob- 
jects. 

The  Parliament  had  thrown  him  amidst 

(I)  The  passage  from  Sir  Symonds  d’Ewes’  life, 
which  is  an  Harleian  Manuscript,  has  been  pre- 
served in  Kippis’s  Biog.  Brit.,  lv.,  301. 

(1)  We  read  uldmUon  with  indignation,  when  he 
exults  at  the  mean  prudence  of  the  Parliament  in 
withholding  the  necessary  supplies  Tor  carrying 
on  the  government.  “ When  money  is  wanted  lo 
support  profusion  and  luxury,  and  enrich  fa- 
vourites,” p.  1*7.  Whatever  be  the  error  of  the  fa- 
ther in  this  respect,  his  son  certainly  did  not  in- 
herit this  disposition.  It  is  candidly  observed  by 
Whilelocke,  that  the  ship  money  was  not  oppres- 
sive, nor  objecUonable,  excepting  that  it  was  not 
levied  by  Parliament,  p.  23.  It  was  most  inviolably 
used  by  Charles,  who  called  these  moneys  bis  “Sea- 
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insurmountable  difficulties.  They  had  deni- 
ed him  even  the  revenues  reserved  for  every 
English  monarch  ; these,  indeed,  the  King 
insisted  on  retaining ; but  to  raise  supplies 
for  the  Stale,  he  was  compelled,  without  any 
fault  of  his  own,  to  resort  lo  expedients  which 
were  necessarily  illegal.  These  unpopular 
modes  of  taxation  came  forth  in  the  repulsive 
shape  of  arbitrary  impositions;  the  very 
names  which  disguised  them  became  so 
odious,  that  one  of  them,  though  in  itselfan 
innocent  tax,  and  most  honourably  used,  has 
become  proverbial  for  its  tyranny  ; “ Ship- 
money”  raised  up  the  first  of  our  patriots, 
and  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  active 
causes  in  the  Revolution.  Yet  Charles  cannot 
be  reproached  for  exacting  moneys  from  his 
people  from  any  wantonness  of  prodigality, 
for  he  was  parsimonious.  (2)  From  thedealh 
of  tho  Duke  of  Buckingham  he  became  re- 
served in  his  bounty,  and  frugal  in  his  own 
expenses,  and,  by  retrenchments  every 
year,  paid  a portion  of  his  debts.  (3)  I hare 
myself  seen  the  King’s  Household  Book ; alt 
the  monthly  accounts  are  signed  by  his  own 
hand.  So  honest  was  the  King  in  his  expen- 
diture, and  so  anxious  tohusband  his  limited 
resources,  although  the  clamour  of  his  biller 
enemies  has  charged  him  with  raising  sup- 
plies for  his  own  personal  conveniences.  It 
was  not  discovered  till  the  limes  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  the  demands  of  the  monarchy 
had  been  very  moderate. 

It  is  probable  that  Charles  the  First  con- 
templated never  again  lo  call  a Parliament. 
We  are  acquainted  with  his  forciblo  style 
concerning  them.  In  his  hatred,  or  his  con- 
tempt, Parliaments  were  “ like  cals  that 
grow  cross  with  age,”  and  in  his  fear,  or  his 
horror,  they  were  “ a hydra,  which  he  had 
found  cunning  as  well  as  malicious.”  Charles 
had  retained  too  indelible  a recollection  of 
the  past,  and  felt  that  the  Commons  had  un- 
generously used  him.  Even  at  a later  period, 

Contributions,”  and  was  often  compelled  to  furnisk 
additional  supplies  from  his  own  impoverished  ex- 
chequer, This  obnoxious  tax,  alter  all  the  decls- 
(nation  against  it,  even  of  moderate  men,  as  were 
Lord  Falkland,  Waller,  and  Clarendon  liimaelf, 
hardly  ever  exceeded  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty'  thousand  pounds,  by  which  thp  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  to  be  mainlained!  it  is  an  important 
facl,  thattheships  which  were  built  with  tbisiae- 
crated  Ship-money  must  have  sei  ved  in  our  naval 
viclorics  under  Cromwell.  The  odium  of  the  tax 
fell  on  the  King,  but,  having  been  faithfully  used, 
the  nation  received  its  beneill. 

(t)  Life  of  Clarendon,  vol.  1.,  p.  19. 
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OF  CHARLES 
when  in  the  rough  draft  of  a circular  letter 
for  a voluntary  contribution  in  aid  of  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  an  object  of  popular  re- 
gard, tho  ministers  had  contrived  to  sweeten 
it  by  an  allusion  to  a future  Parliament,  the 
King  struck  out  the  whole  passage,  and,  as 
he  was  accustomed,  assigned  his  reason  in 
the  margin — “ 1 have  scored  out  (heso  eight 
lines  as  not  judging  them  fit  to  pass.”  (1) 

Were  Charles  the  First  at  heart  the  mere 
tyrant  which  the  cries  of  a party  have  de- 
scribed him,  he  would  have  reigned  like  other 
despots;  a tyrant  ever  takes  the  shortest 
course.  But  the  King,  at  least,  professed  his 
submission  to  the  laws  in  consulting  the 
judges,  and  he  now  sought  for  counsel  and 
conduct  in  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  others. 

The  newadministralionofCharleslhe  First, 
this  “altered  form  of  Government,  both  in 
Church  and  State,”  lasted  during  the  ten 
years  which  intervened  between  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  third  Parliament  and  tho  assem- 
bling of  tho  famous  Long  Parliament.  And, 
what  would  seem  extraordinary,  this  very 
period  maybe  designated  ten  years  of  national 
prosperity  I 

Whilo  Europe  was  convulsed  by  wars  and 
revolts,  our  island,  to  the  eye  and  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  foreigner,  might  have  seemed 
the  fabled  Halcyon,  brooding  a calm  amidst 
the  turbulent  waves.  A more  material  and 
truer  image  may  describe  the  country  us  a 
soil  covered  with  prodigal  luxuriance,  but 
drawing  the  fatal  heat  from  hidden  fires;  so 
mighty  was  the  growing  activity  of  the  people, 
so  gentle  the  equable  administration  of  the 
government. 

Clarendon  hardly  exceeded  the  truth  in  his 
description  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing this  singular  period,  as  “enjoying  the 
greatest  calm  and  the  fullest  measure  of  feli- 
city that  any  people,  in  any  age,  for  so  long 
lime  together  have  been  blessed  with.”  In 
confirmation  of  Clarendon’s  view,  we  find  in 
the  Mercure  Francois  more  than  one  allusion 
to  the  undisturbed  and  envied  happiness  of 
tho  English  nation.  A letter  from  Rome,  in 
1633,  notices  the  high  opinion  that  Court  en- 
tertained of  “ the  virtues  and  discreet  go- 
vernment of  Charles  the  First,  with  tho  ge- 
neral and  quiet  peace  his  people  enjoy,  all 
Europe  being  in  war,— which  makes  England 
enjoy  what  the  rest  of  the  world  envies  at, 
they  being  the  only  spectators  of  the  rest  of 
the  world’s  miseries.”  (2)  The  description 

(t)  It  was  in  1633.  Clarendon's  Stale-papers,  i.,  57. 

t*J  Clarendon’s  Stale-papers,  1.,  155  and  <81. 
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of  England  in  1633,  by  a resident  foreigner, 
confirms  all  these  accounts.  “It  is  pleasant 
to  reside  in  England,  where  every  one  lives 
joyously,  without  other  cares  than  those  of 
his  profession,  finding  that  prosperity  in  re- 
pose which  others  are  compelled  to  look  for 
in  action,  and  divided  as  they  are  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  they  take  the  least  con- 
cern possible  in  its  distractions.” (3)  This 
sort  of  evidence  from  foreign  quarters  fre- 
quently occurs.  The  King  himslf  has  a 
pathetic  passage,  where  he  complains  of  the 
famous  remonstrance  of  the  Commons, — 
“ Saying  before  us,  and  publishing  to  all  the 
world,  all  the  mistakes  and  alt  the  misfor- 
tunes which  had  happened  from  our  first 
coining  to  the  crown,  forgetting  the  blessed 
condition  (notwithstanding  the  unhappy  mix- 
ture) all  oursubjects  had  enjoyed  in  the  bene- 
fit of  peace  and  plenty  under  us,  to  the  envy 
of  Christendom."  (4) 

These  statements  seem  indisputable;  but 
those  who  have  imagined  that  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament  would  sufTer,  should  this  na- 
tional felicity  be  acknowledged  to  have  really 
existed  under  “the  tyrant  Charles,” have 
raised  objections  with  the  design  of  depre- 
ciating the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  ex- 
plaining away,  without  positively  denying, 
the  factof  the  general  prosperity  of  the  people. 
It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  detect  the  dif- 
ficulties, and  to  ascertain  the  success  of  these 
historians. 

May,  the  Parliamentary  historian,  without 
contradicting  the  statement  of  Clarendon, — 
of  which,  indeed,  he  could  have  had  no 
knowledge — would  limit  “ this  greatest  calm 
and  this  fullest  measure  of  felicity,”  to  those 
classes  by  whom  “the  pressures  of  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  much  felt,  and  who  en- 
joyed their  own  plentiful  fortunes,  with  little 
or  insensible  detriment,  in  the  undisturbed 
peace  of  the  nation.”  But  the  Parliamenta- 
rian insinuates  some  prevalent  unhappiness, 
for  “ while  the  kingdom  abounded  with 
wealth,  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  elegancies, 
more  than  ever,  that  part  of  the  nation  who 
were  sensible  of  their  birthrights,  and  the 
true  interests  of  the  kingdom,  would  argue 
for  their  own  rights,  and  those  oppressions 
that  were  laid  upon  them.”  “ Arguers  for 
their  own  rights"  are  wanting  in  a govern- 
mental no  period  ; as  for  “ the  oppressions,” 
were  they  general,  or  were  they  particular? 
The  vague  style  of  the  candid  Parliamentary. 

(a)  Mercure  Francois,  1633,  art.  Angleterre. 

(8)  Huabaud’a  Collection!,  5S8. 
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historian  was  seasoned  to  the  relish  of  his 
masters,  though  no  one  more  than  this  ele- 
gant poet  could  sympathise  with  the  perished 
elegancies  of  the  vanished  Court,  and  the 
peaceful  tranquillity  of  a reign  of  ton  years. 
We  cannot  forget,  however  temperate  be 
“ the  history  of  the  Parliament,”  that  the 
historian  himself  had  on  eyed  the  smiles  and 
favours  of  Charles  the  First,  who  loved  poets; 
but  it  seems  that  May  had  experienced  a dis- 
appointment at  Court,  by  a preference  the 
Queen  had  bestowed  on  Sir  William  Dave- 
nant,  in  the  choice  of  her  Laureat.  Angried 
at  the  loss  of  a pension  which  he  had  count- 
ed on,  and  the  success  of  a rival,  whom  he 
would  not  value — he  buried  'tho  gratitude 
of  the  past  in  tho  Secretaryship  of  the  Par- 
liament. 

Tho  passage  from  May  Mr.  Hallam  has 
quoted  as  a reply  to  Clarendon,  by  “a  sort 
of  prophetical  inspiration.”  But  we  shall 
discover  by  Mr.  Hallam  himself  the  partial 
view  which  May  has  taken,  and  bv  Mr.  Hal- 
lam himself  we  shall  confirm  even-  the  florid 
description  of  the  noble  writer.  Mr.  Hallam 
affords  us  a splendid  picture  of  “ the  remark- 
able prosperity  and  affluence  into  which  tho 
kingdom  had  grown  during  this  period.” 
The  people,  however,  Mr.  Hallam  tells  us, 
did  not  owe  their  happiness  to  the  King’s  ad- 
ministration; but  to  something  in  which 
Charles  the  First  could  havo  no  concern 
whatever.  It  was  “to  their  own  spirit  and 
industry,  to  the  laws,  which,  as  between 
man  and  man,  were  still  fairly  administered; 
to  the  opening  of  fresh  channels  of  trade, 
and,  above  all,  to  tho  long  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom.”  And  he  closes  his  own  grand  pic- 
ture. which  emulates  in  tho  richness  cf  itsco- 
lonring.and  the  greatness  of  its  incidents,  the 
picture  which  Clarendon  himself  had  painled, 
and  for  which  the  noble  historian  stands  re- 
buked, by  the  unjust  corrective  of  a party 
filing — that  “ it  would  have  been  an  excess 
of  loyal  stupidity  in  the  nation,  to  have  at- 
tributed their  riches  to  tho  wisdom  or  virtue 
of  the  Government  which  had  injured  the 
freedom  of  trade  by  monopolies,  etc.”— “ As 
if  freedom  of  trade  and  monopolies”  were  the 
merits  or  faults  of  the  sovereign  in  the  age 
of  Charles  the  First,  who  practised  what  his 
predecessors  had  been  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise, what  every  nation  in  Europe  was  prac- 
tising, and  what  some  to  this  day  retain.  It 
were  more  just  to  infer,  that  were  Charles  the 
First  “ a tyrant,”  a nation's  gratitude  was  due 
to  the  tyrant  who  hadleft  them,  independent 


of  his  tyranny,  such  a prodigality  of  national 
piosperity,  and  equal  laws  between  man  and 
man. 

Some  of  our  historical  writers  have  at- 
tempted to  cast  a shade  over  ten  years  of 
national  felicity.  This  period  only  wanted 
a friendly  Parliament  to  have  been  the  most 
glorious  in  our  annals — by  the  cultivation 
of  those  arts  of  peace  which  Charles  loved. 

The  case  of  this  unparliamentary  adminis- 
tration, we  must  confess,  was  sufficiently 
perplexing  for  these  writers  to  determine  on, 
for  it  was  during  this  period  of  national 
prosperity  that  many  extraordinary'  severities 
were  inflicted  on  certain  individuals.  (1)  but 
we  shall  find  that  these  were  not  for  political 
crimes  They  sprang  out  of  the  age,  the 
sovereign  himself  had  no  concern  in  them, 
nor  was  the  King  implicated  in  these  prose- 
cutions even  by  the  sufferers  themselves. 

So  paradoxical  was  the  position  in  which 
the  sovereign  had  now  placed  himself,  that, 
while  the  English  people  were  in  this  flourish- 
ing sta-te,  the  monarch  appeared  to  be  sway- 
ed by  the  most  arbitrary  councils.  But  the 
solution  of  this  political  enigma  is  not  diffi- 
cult, if  we  cast  aside  the  vulgar  prejudices  of 
the  innate  tyranny  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
King,  in  truth,  was  equitable  and  zealnus, 
anxiously  devoting  his  hours  to  his  numerous 
official  duties;  he  was  desirous  of  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people,  for  his  own  could  not 
be  separated  from  theirs;  on  their  strength, 
and  in  their  independence,  he  looked  to  take 
his  station  among  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
resolved  to  maintain  the  nation’s  eminence 
with  the  foreigner. 

It  is  when  we  consider  the  character  ami 
the  results  of  these  ten  years  of  his  reign, 
that  wo  find  tho  political  enigma  solved. 
Charles  the  First  exercised  strong  measures 
and  a weak  government,  which  must  necessa- 
rily subvert  each  other. 

CHAPTER  XXIX. 

The  first  Political  Apostates. -^5ir  T.  Wentworth.— 
Nov,  the  Attorney-general. 

Onb  of  the  infelicities  of  this  monarch  was 
the  mediocrity  of  the  men  about  him ; thera 
was  no  master-genius  among  the  ministers  of 
Charles  the  First.  No  Burleigh  ruled  the 
councils,  no  Bacon  illumined  the  law.  no 
Drake  commanded  our  fleets.  The  Privy 
Council  was  composed  of  persons  who  them- 


(I)  Leighton,  Prynne,  Bartwicke,  and  Burton, 
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selves  were  less  able  than  their  master  to  hold 
the  helm  of  a troubled  state;  and  what  still 
reduced  this  weakness,  the  Cabinet  was  di- 
vided by  two  opposite  interests,  that  of  the 
French  and  ihe  Spanish;  if  sometimes  from 
^patriotic  motives,  more  frequently  from  the 
personal  views  of  pensioners  of  Spain. 

The  Secretaries  of  State,  even  tinder  his 
father,  were  remarkable  for  their  incapacity, 
and,  what  is  less  pardonable,  for  their  neg- 
ligence. (1)  The  inept  l.otd  Conway  had 
been  a military  man,  and  could  rarely  write 
a letter  -which  did  not  leave  his  correspondent 
in  utter  perplexity.  We  have  on  one  occa- 
sion his  aftcr-apologics,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion, when  he  seemed  to  be  mone  surprised 
at  his  own  confusion  of  ideas  than  at  the 
misconception  of  his  correspondent.  Secre- 
tary John  Cooke  lingered  in  office  till  ho  verged 
on  his  eightieth  year,  amd  gave  no  indica- 
tions of  his  retirement,  till  the  King,  with 
kindness,  hinted  at  a relief  to  his  old  age  ; 
he  was  an  honest  man,  but  the  harness  of 
routine  had  rusted  on  his  bai  k.  Having  to 
lead  on  the  King’s  side  in  Ihe  Commons,  this 
mere  man  of  office  was  often  sadly  pul  to  it 
for  a reply  on  an  emergency.  When  Mr. 
Brodio  criticises  Lord  Strafford  for  his  coarse 
familiarity  of  style  in  alluding  to  “Old  Ned 
Coke,"  (2)  whom,  indeed,  ho  had  often  trust- 
ed and  employed,  he  did  not  recollect  that 
the  Carl  of  Northumberland,  in  giving  an  ac- 
count of  Cooke’s  resignation,  designates  the 
superannuated  secretary  as  “ the  Old  Noddy;” 
andeven  the  grave  Clarendon,  aUudiug  to  the 
political  sacrifice  of  Cooke, adds,  “ for  w hom 
uobo.ly  cared  ;”  so  fatal  is  it  to  he  an  octo- 
genarian Secretory  of  State ! 1'he  successor 
ofCookc,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who,  whether  from 
treachery  or  carelessness,  acted  a conspicuous 
-part  to  the  grea  l injury  of  his  .master’s  affairs , 
ms  so  conscious  of  his  own  unfitness  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  his  office,  that  he  used 
to  say  “ he  verify  believed  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  was  no  friend  of  his,  had  re- 
oeumended  him  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  to 
expose  him  to  censure  and  ridicule.”  Sir 
Francis  Windebank,  a creature  of  Laud,  was 
suddenly  raised  to  the  Secretaryship,  without 
passing  through  those  gradations  of  office 

ft)  The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  writing  to  the 
*«r]  of  Leicester,  observes,  it  is  a shame  that  the  se- 
cretaries are  so  negligent  in  advertising  you  of  ail 
that  passeth ; but  till,  bmong  many  other  reforma- 
tions, the  King  he  served  ty  abler  men  in  those 
places,  I know  not  how  the  fault  will  he  remedied, 
onto  you  should  lake  notice  or  it,  and  themit  would 
for  ever  make  them  your  enemies.”— SidnegiBgjww.  I 


■which  form  the  school  of  diplomacy.  Ser- 
vilely submissive  to  his  master,  this  pon- 
sioner  of  Spain  was  at  tho  same  lime,  with 
Lord  Cottington,  betraying  the  royal  councils 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  parlies.  When  the 
civil  wars  broke  out,  and  Windebank  offered 
to  return  from  France,  where  he  had  flown 
from  the  Parliament,  Charles  could  never 
be  persuaded  to  receive  again  the  faithless 
Secretary. 

The  other  courtiers  oousisted  of  the  silken 
creatures  who  flourish  in  the  splendour  or 
fade  in  the  decay  of  courts.  Solely  engaged 
in  the  petty  interests  of  their  own  coteries, 
they  are  discriminated  by  Clarendon  as  “ oc- 
cupied in  accommodating  their  fortunes  in 
which  they  abounded  not,  or  in  their  easeand 
pleasure  which  they  most  passionately  affect- 
ed, having  no  other  consideration  of  the 
public  than  that  no  disturbance  might  in- 
terrupt their  quiet  in  theirown  day.”  Among 
these  courtiers  there  were  indeed  a few,  con- 
tinues the  noble  writer,  “ who  had  larger 
hearts,  and  more  public  spirits.”  These, 
however,  would  rest  satisfied  “ to  secure  the 
empire  at  home  by  all  peaceable  arts  and  ad- 
vancement of  trade,  which  might  gratify  the 
people,  and  fill  the  ompiy  coffers  of  the  im- 
poverished crown.” 

One  of  the  earliest  measures  which  the  King 
adopted  when  he  had  decided  to  reign  with- 
out a Parliament, -^unhappily  for  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people  he  could  net  reign  with 
one, — had  not  been  heretofore  practised  by 
his  royal  predecessors,— it  was  to  win  over 
the  popular  leaders  of  ihe  Parliament  by  ad- 
mitting them  into  his  councils.  On  this  ap- 
parent concession  on  the  monarch’s  side, 
our  philosophical  historian  has  acutely  ob- 
served. that  “it  was  a sure  proof  thata  secret 
revolution  ihad  happened  in  the  constitution, 
and  had  necessitated  the  prince  to  adopt  new 
maxims  of  government.”  3) 

No  intricate  intrigues  on  one  side,  no  re- 
pulsive emharrassmen  Is  on  the  other,  appear 
to  have  arisen,  in  inducing  the  opposition 
parly  to  step  out  of  their  ranks,  and  to  fix 
themselves  in  place  and  power.  And  we  may 
farther  observe,  that  at  a later  and  more  cri- 
tical period,  w hen  the  King  contemplated  re- 
ts; In  fact  there  la  no  coarseness  in  these  familiar 
appellalives  according  to  the  style  practi-edat  that 
day . The  King  himself  catted  Ms  companions  Sick, 
Will,  etc.,  andso  did  the  most  elegant  personages; 
tiie  practice  was  continued  through  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  'Second. 
tt;jtume,vi„aa*. 
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peating  the  same  measure,  the  resislance  1 
was  as  feeble  by  even  a more  sturdy  race  of 
patriots.  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  who,  with  Lord 
Brooke  and  others,  had  decided  to  emigrate  to 
America,  when  he  had  terrified  the  courtier 
Cottington  to  resign  the  Mastership  of  the 
Wards  in  his  favour,  became  the  servant  of 
the  King ; and  this  Lord,  who  was  not  the 
most  compliant  of  men,  when  in  office  ap- 
pears to  have  so  far  courted  the  King’s  at- 
tention, that  Charles  implicitly  trusted  to  his 
counsels.  St.  John,  the  dark-browed  and 
sullen  St.John,  Commonwealth’s-man  as  he 
was,  deigned  to  accept  the  Solicitorship,  and 
all  that  can  bo  urged  in  his  favour  is,  that  he 
was  a traitor  to  his  sovereign  ; for,  in  viola- 
tion of  his  official  oath,  this  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, when  in  office,  assisted  the  Commons  to 
their  utmost  desire,  with  remonstrances,  and 
petitions,  and  propositions  against  his  mas- 
ter. The  complete  formation  of  this  admi- 
nistration was  interrupted  by  the  death  of 
the  Earl  of  Bedford;  but  Holies  was  to  have 
been  Secretary  of  State  ; Pym  had  consented 
to  be  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
which  we  may  discover  in  a speech  poured 
out  in  the  hour  of  expectation,  prodigal  of 
promises  to  render  the  King  more  powerful 
and  glorious  than  ever  monarch  had  been ; 
and  Hampden  was  to  have  illuminated  with 
his  genius  this  new  order  of  government,  in 
the  anomalous  character  of  Preceptor  of  the 
Prince  of  Woles.  But  this  new  system  of 
taking  off  the  popular  leaders  by  preferment 
had  its  inconvenience  ; the  King  lost  his  con- 
fidential servants  in  acquiring  these  new  ones 
—and  favours  thus  conceded  multiplied  claim- 
ants. Many  were  gaping  for  preferments 
which  they  could  not  obtain,  and  though 
some  of  these  loud-tongued  patriots  at  first, 
we  are  told , were  but  hypocritical  Republicans, 
their  disappointments  would  not  ill-fit  them 
to  become  staunch  Anti-Monarchists.  (1)  Af- 
ter these  great  names  had  strengthened  the 
ministry  of  Charles,  a host  of  vociferous  pa- 
triots of  the  secondary  class  would  not  have 
abated  their  rage,  and  probably  had  im- 
proved their  talents.  Such  would  have  been 
the  Hasselriggs,  the  Strodes,  the  Coritons. 

In  the  earliest  attempt  of  Charles  to  ab- 
stract some  of  the  great  leaders  from  the 
popular  party,  the  King,  except  in  tho  single 
instance  ofWentworth, acquired  noadditional 
strength  to  his  Government.  The  current  of 
tho  Opposition  had  too  great  a depth  to  be 

(I)  Sir  Edmund  Walker's  Observations  on  Hamon 
L’Estrange,  p.  328. 


diverted  from  its  course  by  the  sliding  off  of 
a fev\r  place-hunters,  who,  with  cautious  re- 
serve, had  only  made  a show  of  resistance  in 
their  courtly  hostility.  Such,  among  others, 
was  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  the  rhetorical  gentle- 
man, who  apologising  for  the  country  plain- 
ness of  his  style,  had  ransacked  heaven  and 
earth  to  paint  the  mystical  elements  of  the 
English  constitution,  (2)  but  all  the  while  he 
had  been  only  flourishing  a foil,  careful  to 
hit  with  its  guarded  point.  After  these 
plunges  in  air  Sir  Dudley  sate  down  a quiet 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Saville  of  Yorkshire,  the 
rival  of  Wentworth,  who  was  acting  with  the 
Court,  till,  provoked  by  the  ascendancy  of 
Wentworth,  he  passed  over  to  the  Opposition, 
by  his  double-dealing  with  the  King  and  the 
Scots,  proved  himself  a political  traitor,  yet 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Privy  Council,  was 
attached  to  the  royal  household  by  the  office 
of  Comptroller,  and  finally  created  Lord  Sa- 
ville. The  Earl  of  Northumberland , of  whom 
we  shall  hereafter  give  a fuller  history,  was 
ever  averse  to  the  friendship  which  Charles 
proffered  him,  and  even  censured  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  for  his  noble  attempt  to  conciliate 
parlies,  as  one  “ gained  over  by  the  King,” 
at  the  very  moment  Northumberland  was 
himself  in  offico.  As  Lord  High-Admiral, 
the  fleets  of  England  under  him  were  in- 
active, and  when  the  Earl  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  he  was  more  than 
once  absent  from  sudden  indisposition.  When 
at  length  he  surrendered  the  fleet  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  thus  abandoned  his  royal  mas- 
ter, though  he  would  not  act  against  him, 
Charles  with  tender  regret  observed,  “ 1 have 
courted  him  as  a mistress,  I have  conversed 
with  him  as  a friend.”  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
had  been  created  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
as  a person  agreeable  to  the  Parliament,  and 
he  was  so  honourable  a man  that  it  rendered 
him  equally  indecisive  and  indifferent,  con- 
curring with  the  Parliament,  yet  never  dis- 
loyal to  the  sovereign. 

These  sudden  defections,  at  two  different 
periods,  have  always  proved  a sore  point 
with  those  who  will  allow  of  nothing  short 
of  immaculate  patriotism  among  the  Parlia- 
mentary leaders.  Oldmixon  has  the  im- 
pudence, not  unusual  with  him,  to  doubt  the 
whole  history  of  the  designed  administration 
of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  with  others  who  had 
given  as  a pledge  to  save  Strafford.  This 
intemperate  partisan  exclaims— “ Such  un- 
fa) I have  previously  notieed  the  speech  of  Sir 
Dudley. 
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natural  changes  may  happen  with  your 
Wentworths,  your  Noys,  Savilles,and  Digbys, 
but  not  with  gentlemen  of  solid  principles 
and  virtues.”  Old  mi  son  could  not  deny  that 
the  first  race  of  patriots  had  gone  over  to  the 
Court,  since  they  were  actually  in  office ; but 
as  the  proposed  administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford  had  not  taken  place,  he  contrived  to 
insinuate  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
party  had  ever  consented  to  be  the  ministers 
of  Charles;  but  this  is  as  certain  as  that  they 
had  mado  promises  to  the  King,  which  went 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  that  severe  patriotism 
which  their  names  inspire.  To  these  prac- 
tices of  the  Opposition  the  King  himself  evi- 
dently alludes — his  reproaches  are  precise. 
“ Themselves  know  what  overtures  have  been 
made  by  them,  and  with  what  importunity, 
for  offices  and  preferments,  what  great  ser- 
vices should  have  been  done  for  us,  and  what 
other  undertakings  were  (even  to  have  saved 
the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford),  if  we  would 
confer  such  offices  on  them.”  (1)  Will  any 
future  Oldmixon  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
King  could  have  given  to  the  peoplo  this  par- 
ticular declaration  without  the  most  certain 
evidence?  ' Clarendon  has  even  furnished 
the  details  of  the  whole  design,  and  pointed 
out  the  places  tho  respective  parties  were  to 
occupy. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  has  given  a more  ingenious 
turn  to  this  painful  topic  of  compromising 
patriotism.  As  wo  are  quite  ignorant  of  the 
cause  which  mado  the  King  desist  from  his 
original  intention,  the  female  historian  is  at 
no  loss  to  discover  this  piece  of  unrevealed 
history,  and  we  have  it  thus.  “ The  incor- 
ruptible virtue  which  was  found  in  these 
men  put  a stop  to  most  of  the  intended  pro- 
motions; Charles,  finding  that  instead  of  ac- 
quiring partisans,  he  should  be  surrounded 
by  troublesome  monitors,  if  tho  intended 
change  took  place,  let  the  design  drop.  It  is 
thought  that  the  leaders  became  more  per- 
sonally exasperated  against  him  ; but  there 
are  no  grounds  for  this  supposition;”  nor 
certainly  any  for  this  entire  statement,  which 
includes  two  pieces  of  Secret  history.  Mrs. 
Macaulay  informs  us  of  the  motive  of  Charles 
in  not  carrying  on  the  projected  administra- 
tion, and  also  assures  us,  that  those  who  had 
accepted  places,  and  might  now  consider 
themselves  as  dismissed  ministers,  were  not 

(<)  Husband's  Collections,  531 . 

(2)  Mr.  Hallam,  with  his  usual  candour,  when  he 
touches  on  the  King's  character,  agrees  with  this. 
“It  was  a main  object  with  the  King  to  save  the  life 
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at  all  offended.  So  placable  were  these  en- 
raged palriots!  In  this  manner  is  party- 
history  composed ; the  warped  suggestions  of 
tho  writer  are  perpetually  supplying  the  ab- 
sence of  all  real  knowledge.  She  tells  us 
farther,  as  an  excuse  for  place-hunting,  that 
the  patriots,  in  entering  into  office,  had  de- 
cided to  oppose  the  Court  with  the  same 
vigour  and  firmness  as  before ; which,  she 
says,  was  the  case  with  St.  John,  who,  to  do 
him  but  justice,  did  all  man  could  do  to  be- 
tray and  ruin  his  royal  master.  We  must, 
therefore,  infer,  that  these  patriots  in  place 
expected  to  render  opposition  to  the  King 
more  agreeable  to  him  in  their  characters  of 
confidential  servants,  than  those  of  his  open 
adversaries.  We  think  we  form  a juster  no- 
tion of  the  sagacity  of  these  able  men,  in  not 
supposing  that  they  could  hope  to  retain 
power  by  a systematic  hoslilily  to  him  from 
whom  they  received  it.  If  they  meditated  an 
incessant  opposition  to  the  King,  their  seats 
in  Parliament  had  been  a fitter  place  than  the 
Privy  Council.  The  higher  motive  which  in- 
fluenced these  patriots  to  accept  of  the  highest 
places,  tho  principal  offices  of  State,  wo  know 
not ; the  more  ordinary  one  we  do  know. 

Mr.  Brodie,  alluding  to  this  remarkable  de- 
fection of  the  patriotic  party,  satisfies  himself 
with  reasons  to  show,  that  it  could  never 
have  succeeded  according  to  tho  royal  expec- 
tation, which,  Mr.  Brodie  says,  was  intended 
for  a coalition  with  Strafford.  Incredible  as- 
sertion 1 Charles,  to  have  saved  the  life  of 
Strafford,  was  ready  to  comply  with  any 
terms,  even  with  banishment;  and,  however 
he  hurt  the  dignity  of  the  Earl,  the  King 
solemnly  proposed  that  “ Tho  Earl  should  bo 
incapacitated  by  Parliament  to  serve  even  as  a 
constable.”  (2)  Mr.  Brodie  then  moralises  on 
tho  littlo  use  of  employing  popular  men, 
when  they  turn  apostates,  as  they  at  that 
very  instant  lose  their  characters.  The 
morality  is  good,  the  reasoning  is  sound,  but 
they  have  only  served  to  turn  aside  our  at-  • 
tontion  from  the  subject  itself.  Wore  these 
patriots  apostates,  or  were  they  not  ? Did 
they  not  accept  conditions  and  compromises? 

If  some  of  them  have  escaped  from  incurring 
Mr.  Brodie’s  denunciation  against  apostates, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  owing  to 
their  good  fortune,  in  the  King’s  declining 
their  services. 

of  Strafford ; entirely,  as  I am  inclined  to  believe, 
from  motives  of  conscience  and  honour,  without 
any  views  of  ever  again  restoring  him  to  power.’’ 
i.,  s«o. 
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The  great  man  who  first  forsook  the  Op- 
position was  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth.  Went- 
worth appeared  an  independent  country  gen- 
tleman ; but  he  had  always  kept  up  a close 
intercourse  with  the  Court  at  the  close  of 
James’s  reign ; nor  did  he  neglect  his  friends 
in  oflice  in  the  early  part  of  Charles's.  His 
letters  touch  playfully  on  political  topics 
when  dated  from  “ Wentworth  Wood- 
house,”  where,  as  he  says,  “ his  objects  and 
thoughts  are  limited  in  looking  upon  a tulip, 
hearing  a bird  sing,  a rivulet  murmuring,  or 
some  such  petty  and  innocent  pasliino.”  In- 
nocent truly,  when  writing  to  his  friend  Sir 
George  Calvert,  principal  Secretary  of  State, 
he  laughs  at  “ his  cousin  Wandesford,”  as 
being  a Statist.  (1)  “ Hero  1 have  matters  of 
other  guess  stuff  to  relate ; that  our  harvest 
is  all  in  ; a most  fine  season  to  make  fish- 
ponds;  our  plums  all  gone  and  past ; quinces 
and  grapes  almost  fully  ripe,  which  will,  I 
trow,  hold  better  relish  with  a Thistleworlh 
palate  (alluding  to  Calvert’s  residence),  and 
approve  me  to  have  the  skill  to  servo  every 
man  in  his  right  cue.  These  only  we  coun- 
trymen muse  of,  hoping  in  such  harmless  re- 
tirements for  a just  defence  from  the  higher 
powers,  and,  possessing  ourselves  in  con- 
tentment, pray  with  Dryope  in  the  poet : — 

“Etsiqua  <*st  pielas,  ab  actrt*  vulncre  falcts 
Et  pecori*  morsu  frondes  defendin'  nostras." 

But  our  rural  statesman  (for  at  bottom  we 
shall  find  him  one)  was  not  so  intently 
busied  in  healing  the  sharp  wound  of  the 
shears,  and  in  defending  his  hedges  from  the 
bite  of  the  sheep,  as  not  to  threaten  his  court- 
ly friend  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  with  saving 
subsidies  from  the  grasp  of  their  royal  mas- 
ter, when  “ such  unruly  fellows  meet  in 
Parliament.”  “ You  think  we  see  nothing; 
but  believe  it,  you  shall  find  us  legislators  no 
fools,  albeit  you  of  the  Court  think  to  blear 
our  eyes  with  your  sweet  balls,  and  leave  us 
in  the  suds  when  you  have  done.  Thus  much 
for  the  Commonweal  I”  So  airy  a politician, 
between  jest  and  earnest,  was  hardly  to  be 
dreaded  as  the  most  stubborn  of  patriots; 
and  when  “ the  swain  Wentworth”  acknow- 
ledged that  “he  had  leisure  to  pry  saucily 
out  of  his  own  calling  into  mysteries  of  State,” 
ho  assigns  a sufficient  reason — being  “ the 
true  effects  of  want  of  employment.” 

In  the  early  part  of  Charles’s  reign,  Went- 
worth had  not  enjoyed  the  royal  favour;  for 

(0  K politician  ; a person  who  concerns  himself 
with  State  attain. 


he  had  been  imprisoned  as  a Loan-Recusant, 
had  joined  the  political  phalanx,  and  had 
been  pricked  for  Sheriff  to  prevent  him  tak- 
ing his  seal  in  Parliament.  He  had  even 
been  removed  from  an  honourable  appoint- 
ment in  his  county  ; and,  in  his  speech  at  a 
Yorkshire  meeting,  he  insinuates  that  “ the 
world  may  well  think  i knew  the  way  which 
would  have  kept  my  place.  1 confess,  indeed, 
il  had  been  too  dear  a purchase.”  At  the 
very  moment  he  was  raising  this  lone  of  in- 
dependence, he  addressed  a confidential  let- 
ter to  Weston,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, as  querulous  and  supplicatory  as 
the  High  Sheriff  had  just  been  bold  and 
public-spirited  in  presence  of  the  Yorkshire 
meeting.  Here  we  find  no  allusions  to  his 
“ innocent  pastimes,”  and  “ the  sheep  which 
bite  liis  hedges”  seem  to  be  loss  of  place  and 
unrequited  services.  Wentworth  apprehends 
the  weight  of  his  Majesty’s  indignation,  being 
put  out  of  all  commissions  wherein  formerly 
he  had  served ; he  is  sensible  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, resting  “ infinitely  ambitious,  much 
rather  to  live  under  the  smile  than  the  frown 
of  his  Sovereign.”  He  beseeches  the  Chan- 
cellor to  lake  some  good  opportunity  to  re- 
present to  his  Majesty  his  humble  suit,  re- 
minding him  “ of  ihe  esteem  his  lale  Majesty 
held  him  in.”  In  another  letter,  he  declares 
his  readiness  to  serve  the  Duke  as  “ an  honest 
man  and  a gentleman,”  reminding  the  Chan- 
cellor of  an  interview  with  the  Duke,  to  which 
he  had  been  privy,  where  his  Grace  contract- 
ed friendship  for  him,  “all  former  mistakes 
laid  asleep,  forgotten.”  Yet,  “ for  all  this,” 
he  observes,  “ I was  made  Sheriff,  and  again 
have  been  discharged  from  the  poor  place  of 
tlie  Custos  Iiotulorurn ; this  is  the  reward  of 
my  painful  and  loyal  service.”  We  are 
curious  to  know  more  precisely  what  Went- 
worth meant  by  “ all  former  mistakes  laid 
asleep.”  Were  these  “ mistakes”  the  jea- 
lousies he  felt  towards  Buckingham,  and  tb» 
votes  which  he  had  given  in  the  Commons? 
It  is  evident  that  there  was  a good  deal  of 
political  coquetry  in  the  patriotic  indepen- 
dence of  Sir  Thomas-Wentworth ; and,  .as  it 
is  said,  that  in  the  acorn  may  be  discerned 
the  mighty  ramifications  of  the  oak,  a poli- 
tical naturalist  might  have  detected  in  the 
country  baronet  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
branches,  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
of  the  North,  Ihe  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  the 
renowned  Earl  of  Strafford.  We  owe  to  Mr. 
Hrodie  a valuable  detection  in  the  history  of 
Strafford ; the  fierce  patriotic  speeches  which 
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hire  been  often  ascribed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  were,  in  fact,  delivered  by  a Mr. 
Thomas  Wentworth,  member  for  Oxford, 
who  appears  to  have  been  hunted  out  of  that 
city  by  the  influence  of  the  University, 
against  whom  he  had  raised  the  townsmen. 
The  dereliction  of  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth  is 
not,  therefore,  so  glaring  as  when  the  vehe- 
ment speeches  of  his  relative  were  ascribed 
to  him.  His  own  speeches  in  the  House  were 
usually  moderate.  Although  he  had  divided 
with  the  Opposition  members,  he  was  hardly 
one  of  them ; he  affected  to  treat  contemptu- 
ously Sir  John  Eliot,  for  he  would  suffer  no 
rival,  nor  could  he  find  any  difficulty  in  as- 
signing reasons  for  the  desertion  of  his  party. 
Whenever  higher  and  new  interests  cross  the 
views  of  a politician,  the  faults  of  his  old 
friends  become  every  day  more  prominent, 
and  while  his  delicacy  on  that  side  becomes 
more  and  more  fastidious,  it  is  remarkable 
that  it  grows  less  and  less  nice  on  the  side  of 
his  new  friends.  Honours  and  power,  we 
see,  could  bend  the  sternest  pride  in  Strafford, 
and  the  flattery  of  a Court  could  dissolve  even 
the  ruggedest  and  the  most  uncourtly  nature 
in  the  Attorney-General  Noy. 

This  famous  Attorney-General  of  Charles 
the  First,  the  inventor  of  Ship-money,  had 
distinguished  himself  among  the  zealous 
friends  of  civil  freedom,  and  had  often 
wreslled  with  the  royal  prerogative.  An  un- 
wearying lawyer,  entrenched  among  statutes 
and  records,  a reveller  in  parliamentary 
rolls,  whose  searching  curiosity  was  insati- 
able, and  whose  subtile  distinctions  were  per- 
petually altering  the  case.  When  anagrams 
were  in  fashion  descriptive  of  the  persons, 
William  Noy  verified  his  own — 

“I  moylin  Law.” 

He  had  searched  with  incessant  delight  for 
precedents  favouring  the  liberty  of  tho  sub- 
ject ; bat  in  this  pursuit  it  seems  he  had  also 
ferreted  out  precedents  which  suited  the  pre- 
rogative. These  dark  researches  among  our 
ancient  records  had  cast  a veil  of  mystery 
over  this  oracle  of  Law — Good  or  Evil  hung 
on  his  lips— and  it  has  been  alleged  that  in 
the  pride  of  his  recondite  erudition  were 
precedents  wanting,  Noy  would  value  him- 
self in  “ making  that  law  which  all  other 
men  believed  not  to  be  so.” 

The  singularity  of  his  manners  had  attract- 
ed as  much  notice  as  his  eminence  at  tho 
bar.  Noy  was  a rough  humourist ; but  the 


blunt  cynical  spirit  which  unfitted  him  to 
flatter  others  had,  it  seems,  the  weakness  of 
listening  to  flattery ; he,  who  disdained  to 
court,  had  not  the  greatness  of  mind  which 
disdains  to  be  courled.  The  Government 
party  extolled  him  to  his  face,  and,  to  cajole 
him  the  more  securely,  praised  him  behind 
his  back ; the  bear  licked  the  honey  which 
he  found  trickling  from  rocks.  “ He  was  be- 
witched to  become  the  King’s,”  cried  his 
old  associates — “ He  suffered  himself  to  be 
made  the  King’s  Attorney-general,”  observes 
Clarendon. 

When  the  King  sent  for  Noy  to  confer  on 
him  the  office  of  his  Attorney-General,  there 
were  “ many  merry  tales,”  says  a contem- 
porary letter-writer.  Noy,  with  his  habitual 
churlishness,  returned  no  thanks  for  the 
proffered  honour,  but  struck  his  bargain  with 
his  royal  client.  Declaring  that  he  was  now 
well-cliented  when  he  should  be  his  Majesty’s 
sworn  servant  in  that  place,  he  held  it  very 
unfitting  to  dishonour  his  Majesty,  or  the 
place,  so  much  as  to  be  called  for,  and  run 
from  bar  to  bar  to  gain  fees  from  other  clients, 
and  therefore  he  would  know  what  wages 
should  be  allowed?  When  a messenger,  as 
was  usual,  was  ordered  to  altend  on  the  now 
Attorney-General,  Noy  could  not  endure  the 
trusty  follower  at  his  heels.  This  appearance 
of  serving  him  seemed  an  espionage ; often 
angrily  scowling  on  the  messenger,  Noy  at 
length  ordered  him  home,  “ lest  the  peo- 
ple,” cried  the  cynic,  “ who  have  always 
seen  me  walk  free  and  alone,  should  fancy  me 
a state-prisoner.” 

Noy,  the  most  profound  of  lawyers,  is  an 
instance  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  true 
wisdom.  If  wo  are  struck  by  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  understanding,  we  may  equally  be 
so  at  tho  narrowness  of  his  views ; ready  at 
cases,  most  erudite  in  precedents,  and  skilful 
in  arguments  for  his  own  side,  he  would  ob- 
serve nothing  but  law — and  passed  unob- 
served the  temper  of  the  times.  A great 
lawyer  may  be  but  a petty  statesman  and  a 
smaller  patriot. 

Noy,  in  fact,  sanctioned,  and  even  origi- 
nated, the  most  unpopular  measures,  devices 
contrived  to  cover  the  odium  of  taxation. 
Frequent  proclamations  harassed  the  people 
by  new  arbitrary  regulations  on  trivial  and 
domestic  concerns ; Noy  legalised  the  absurd 
soap-project,  and  contrived  the  odious  lax  of 
ship-money.  In  times  of  danger  from  an  in- 
vading enemy,  our  kings  had  required  ships 
to  be  furnished  by  the  several  ports  ; but 
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it  now  appeared  to  tho  people  that  money 
was  to  be  levied  instead  of  ships,  and  inland 
men,  secure  in  their  counties,  wore  to  fur- 
nish invisible  fleets,  which  only  passed 
through  the  Exchequer.  This  expedient  was 
considered  by  Noy  as  an  unfailing  source  of 
revenue,  and,  as  Clarendon  has  forcibly  de- 
scribed it,  as  “ a spring  that  should  huve  no 
bottom,  and  for  an  everlasting  supply.”  The 
late  advocate  for  guarding  the  properly  of  the 
subject  could  now  only  discover  whatever  re- 
ferred to  the  properly  of  the  Crown.  The 
affairs  of  the  nation  were  now  to  be  regulated 
by  two  paper  books,  or  slips  of  notes,  which 
the  great  lawyer  had  extracted  from  the 
dusty  parchments  of  the  Tower ; and,  being 
a humourist,  it  is  said,  they  were  deposited 
in  an  ample  pie-crust  which  his  mother  had 
sent  him  for  a Christmas  gift.  The  Apostate 
of  Freedom,  in  the  violent  style  of  the  times, 
was  now  saluted  as  “ a Papist  and  an 
Atheist;”  and,  in  the  witty  libels  of  that 
day,  on  his  death,  which  happened  within 
three  years  of  his  appointment  (for  he  lived 
not  to  witness  the  calamity  he  had  occa- 
sioned, nor  to  defend  his  favourite  project), 
papers  stuck  on  posts  announced  that  “ the 
Attorney-General’s  body  having  been  opened, 
there  was  found  in  his  head  a bundle  of  pro- 
clamations ; in  his  maw,  moth-eaten  re- 
cords; and,  in  his  belly,  a barrel  of  soap.” 

Noy  was  probably  himself  not  insensible  to 
that  fluctuation  of  the  moral  principle,  which 
too  often  occurred,  when  political  expedience 
was  strained  by  him  into  what  be  might  have 
deemed  political  justice ; and  a rule  of  govern- 
ment was  too  often  made  by  him  into  a rule 
of  law.  With  at  least  the  honesty  of  a lawyer, 
he  was  as  zealous  a guardian  of  the  King’s 
cause  as  he  had  ever  been  to  any  of  his 
former  clients.  When  he  knew  his  Sove- 
reign personally,  and  witnessed  the  royal 
distresses,  we  cannot  now  decide  in  what 
degree  his  place  might  have  warped  his  pa- 
triotism, or  his  patriotism  have  melted  into 
sympathy.  Fuller,  however,  has  recorded 
an  anecdote  of  this  Attorney-General,  which 
happened  in  his  presence,  and  which  indi- 
cates a latent  feeling.  Noy  was  at  the  annual 
ceremony  of  weighing  the  Fix  by  the  Gold- 
smiths’ Company;  a solemn  custom  instituted 
for  trying  the  standard-weight  of  gold,  as  a 
check  on  the  master  of  the  mint.  The  Mas- 
ter of  the  Company  observed  that  the  scales 
were  so  perfectly  true,  that  they  would  turn 
with  the  two-hundredth  part  of  a grain.  “ I 
would  not  that  my  actions  should  be  weighed 


in  these  scales,”  exclaimed  the  tender-hearted 
cynic  with  his  blunt  honesty.  The  morose 
sagacity  of  this  legal  humourist  appeared  in 
his  curt  will,  which  he  left  in  Latin.  Having 
bequeathed  his  second  son  a small  annual 
stipend,  and  a sum  in  money  sufficient,  as 
he  said,  to  bring  him  up  in  his  father’s  pro- 
fession, the  residue  of  his  great  wealth  was 
left  to  his  eldest  son — “ to  waste,  for  nothing 
better  have  I ever  hoped.”  This  son  was  so 
rapidly  verifying  his  father’s  prediction,  that 
he  is  called  in  a contemporary  letter  “ the 
dissipanding  Noy;”  but  he  was  prevented 
completing  the  prophecy  by  falling  in  a mad 
duel. 

Noy,  with  this  perfect  conviction  of  the 
fate  of  his  idle  accumulations  of  fortune, 
might  have  afforded  more  wisely  to  have  re- 
mained a patriot.  But  Noy  was  only  a lawyer, 
proud  of  his  legal  studies.  Equally  dexte- 
rous on  either  side,  it  was  not  the  cause  he 
advocated  which  he  cared  for,  but  the  au- 
thorities and  precedents,  the  Rolls  and  the 
Records,  which  maintained  it.  and  in  which 
he  gloried.  His  rough  humour  only  con- 
cealed the  strong  personal  vanity  of  the  man, 
and  when  the  subtile  courtiers  submitted  to 
cajole  the  pride  of  the  uncourtly  man,  could 
the  cynic  be  sensible  of  his  own  inferiority? 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

Of  the  new  Ministers.— Laud. 

Among  the  members  of  the  new  Cabinet, 
there  were  three  Ministers  who  seemed  to 
Charles  to  possess  the  rare  talent  of  govern- 
ment. In  their  individual  counsels  he  sought 
for  that  practical  wisdom  which,  under  his 
own  eye,  was  to  strengthen  his  feeble  and 
irregular  conduct.  To  Strafford  he  consigned 
the  difficult  government  of  Ireland ; to  Laud 
tho  administration  and  maintenance  of  the 
Church ; and  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  the 
secret  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  his  turbulent 
countrymen.  It  is  remarkable  of  the  monarch 
and  his  three  Ministers,  that  they  all  perish- 
ed on  the  scaffold. 

In  the  choice  of  these  Ministers,  a unity 
in  the  design  of  the  monarch  is  obvious.  His 
policy  was  to  reign  by  the  emulative  zeal  of 
mon  elevated  into  power  only  secondary  to 
his  own,  and  who  had  each  a distinct  object 
to  accomplish  in  their  scheme  of  government. 
The  Archbishop  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  were  not  ordinary  courtiers;  they 
were  both  earnest  and  laboriously  active. 
Laud  had  for  his  principle  conformity  to  the 
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ecclesiastical  discipline;  Strafford,  an  undis- 
puted obedionce  to  the  civil  power.  Laud, 
in  prosecuting  “ Schismatics,”  and  listening 
to  the  accommodalors  of  Romanism  with  Pro- 
testantism, contemplated  establishing  unity 
by  uniformity.  Strafford  seems  to  have 
flattered  himself  that  he  could  gradually 
bring  Ireland  to  a conformity  of  religion  with 
England ; (1)  and  he  felt  the  consciousness  of 
genius  in  the  ability  of  his  own  administra- 
tion. These  Ministers  of  State  attempted,  as 
other  statesmen  have  done,  to  restrain  or 
abolish  a rival  minority  in  the  State;  neither 
seemed  to  be  aware  that  the  same  spirit 
which  had  ruised  up  the  Reformation,  so 
closely  connected  with  civil  freedom,  would 
act  against  thoso  who  ceased  to  be  reformers 
when  they  assumed  tho  character  of  persecu- 
tors, making  the  separation  still  more  wide, 
and  driving  desperate  men  to  the  martyrdom 
of  infamous  punishments,  or  cruel  exiles.  But 
wo  must  not  so'  hastily  condemn  Laud,  who 
was  not  a genius  above  his  age,  since  the 
philosophical  Lord  Bacon  considered  that  uni- 
formity in  religion  was  absolutely  necessary; 
and  though  we  may  smile  at  Laud’s  attempt 
at  reconciling  the  two  great  churches,  yet  a 
man  of  far  more  elevated  genius,  the  illus- 
trious Grotius,  meditated  tho  same  result, 
and  for  the  first  step  towards  reconciling  this 
ancient  family  quarrel,  zealously  laboured  to 
prove  that  the  Pope  was  not  the  Anti-Christ, 
at  which  Bishop  llurd,  and  other  good  Protes- 
tants, express  their  astonishment,  and  per- 
sist in  so  expounding  the  Apocalypse. 

As  early  as  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Par- 
liament, Leighton,  who  afterwards  so  severe- 
ly suffered,  indicated  the  purposes  of  the  two 
great  Ministers,  who,  studious  of  each  other, 
accorded  in  their  councils,  and  moved  toge- 
ther in  their  acts.  Of  these  Ministers,  the 
Puritan  Leighton  observed  that  “ They  were 
on  the  way  of  a dangerous  conjunction  ; the 
ill  effects  these  three  kingdoms  had  felt,  like 
the  sun  and  the  moon  to  govern  day  and 
night,  religion  and  state.” 

This  then  was  to  bo  “ the  now  councils,’’ 
and  “ the  inteuded  alteration  both  in  church 
and  stale,”  which  had  spread  an  alarm 
among  the  numerous  parlies  which  were  now- 
forming  against  the  government.  Much  de- 
er ) The  passage  is  remarkable ; in  a letter  of  Straf- 
ford to  the  King,  i-,  3G7,  he  calls  it  "far  the  greatest 
service  ttiat  cun  be  done  unto  your  crown  on  this 
side to  make  ns  an  happy  and  secure  people  with- 

in ourselves  but  there  was  some  mystery  In  the 
mode  “ Many  things  will  fall  continually  in  debate 
at  the  Board,  -with  which  it  will  be  very  unfit  any  of 
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ponded  on  the  characters  of  the  Ministers. 
The  system  itself  seemed  wise  and  laudable ; 
but  whether  the  result  was  to  produce  that 
universal  conformity  which  will  always  he  the 
secret  desire  of  every  Statesman,  or  whether 
“ this  sun  and  moon  in  their  dangerous  con- 
junction” were  to  cover  the  land  with  the 
darkness  of  despotic  power,  could  only  be 
read  in  the  Book  of  Fate.  On  one  side  tho 
Star  Chamber,  ever  open  to  uphold  the  Royal 
prerogative,  was  invested  with  a vigour 
beyond  the  laws ; on  the  other,  the  High 
Commission  Court,  to  quell  the  hydra  of 
schism,  with  a power  beyond  human  nature. 
Awful  expedient  of  a barbarous  government 
to  rule  a barbarous  people ; but  Charles 
found  them,  he  did  not  raise  them.  We 
might  here  ask,  had  Charles  the  First,  when 
he  formed  this  design  of  strengthening  tho 
Church  and  the  Stale,  decided  to  render 
himself  absolute?  Did  ho  consider  that  his 
prerogative  consisted  in  arbitrary  power  ? If 
he  were  the  tyrant  he  is  artfully  represented 
to  have  been,  he  certainly  did.  He  himself, 
however,  professed  to  govern  by  the  laws, 
and  consulted  their  oracles.  Unhappily  for 
this  Monarch,  he  reigned  at  a period  when 
the  nicest  points  of  prerogative  and  privilege 
came  into  collision,  when  much  which  was 
established  was  about  to  be  subverted,  and 
he  who  could  have  ruled  his  people  in  peace 
had  to  encounter  them  in  insurrection. 

Early  in  his  reign,  the  King  had  contem- 
plated on  the  elevation  of  the  temporal  power 
of  the  National  Church.  The  hierarchy  was 
an  arm  of  the  regal  power,  and  the  curt 
axiom  of  his  father,  against  the  anli-prelalists, 
of  “ no  Bishop,  no  King!”  was  an  authority 
too  often  referred  to  by  Doctors  of  Divinity, 
in  the  last  pressure  of  argument.  So  early 
in  tho  present  period  was  found  that  strict 
“ alliance  between  Church  and  Stale,”  which 
Hooker,  the  favourite  author  of  Charles,  had 
assumed  to  be  but  different  denominations  of 
the  same  society.  A theory  which  VVarbur- 
lon  denied  by  striking  out  one  of  those  para- 
doxes which  are  even  weaker  than  the  theory 
they  confute. 

Charles  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne, 
when  one  day  he  suddenly  summoned  the 
Bishops,  and,  as  Laud  has  told  us,  chid  them 

the  contrary  religion  (the  Calholics)bc  acquainted.” 
Did  Strafford  foresee  invincible  difficulties,  while 
lie  boldly  attempted  to  face  them  ? Catholic  eman- 
cipation has  been  our  sole  drastic  measure;  hut  in 
Charles’s  day  it  would  have  occasioned  the  death  of 
I the  presenter  rather  than  the  patient. 
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for  their  silence  in  the  cause  of  the  Church, 
during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  leaving  him 
at  a loss  to  know  what  would  be  useful  or  pre- 
judicial to  them.  Such  a reprimand  was 
sufficient  to  excite  somo  activily  even  among 
the  listless,  and  a more  stirring  spirit  among 
the  ambitious. 

Churchmen  were  now  appointed  to  Lay- 
offices.  Laud  himself  sate  among  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Exchequer  on  the  demise 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Weston,  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  in  a committee  of  Trade  and  Reve- 
nue. The  closet  studies  of  the  Bishop  were 
ill-fitted  to  the  Customs ; ho  kept  cautiously 
and  pertinaciously  to  the  laws,  but  there  are 
occasions  which  require  new  laws,  and  which 
render  the  old  ones  obsolete.  There  were 
merchants  on  one  side,  and  wharfingers  on 
the  other,  divided  by  opposite  interests  ; tho 
only  satisfaction  Laud  appears  to  have  found 
was  the  many  complaints  they  furnished  him 
with  of  the  late  Lord  Treasurer  WTeston, 
whom  he  disliked. 

At  length,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
dispose  of  the  office  of  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
to  which  the  highest  of  the  nobility  looked  as 
their  meed  of  honour  and  power,  and  by 
which,  through  the  last  and  the  present 
reign,  they  had  usually  improved  their  own 
estates,  more  than  the  Royal  treasury,  all 
men  were  amazed  that  the  staff  was  consign- 
ed to  another  churchman.  Bishop  Juxon,  a 
private  chaplain  of  the  King,  and  a name 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  public.  This  ar- 
rangement entered  into  the  system  of  Laud; 
it  was  a splendid  evidence  of  his  zeal  lor  the 
Church,  and  a confirmation  of  his  own  power. 
The  entry  in  his  diary  records  the  triumph. 
“William  Juxon  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
made  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  England.  No 
churchman  had  it  since  llenry  the  Seventh’s 
time.  I pray  God  bless  him  to  carry  it  so 
that  the  Church  may  have  honour,  and  tho 
King  and  tho  State  service  and  contentment 
by  it.  And  now,  if  the  Church  will  not  hold 
up  themselves  under  God,  l can  do  no 
more.” 

In  all  this  tho  integrity  of  Laud  need  not 
be  suspected,  for  Bishop  Juxon  justified  his 

(I)  It  is  amusing  to  detect  party  writers  disinge- 
nuously eluding  any  point  which  they  conceive 
may  injure  their  purpose.  Dr. Z. Grey,  in  his  notes 
on  Neal,  probably  from  some  vulgar  prejudice, 
thought  that  huMitni  was  no  favourable  characteris- 
tic of  the  Episcopal  character;  and,  having  to  refer 
to  Wbitelocke’s  impartial  statement  for  the  Itishop’s 
excellent  temper,  he  conlrived  an  expedient,  thus 
quoting  the  words  of 'Whltelocke,  “Juxon  was  a 


sanguine  hopes.  So  irreproachable  was  the 
life  of  Juxon,  that  after  having  attended  on 
the  last  moments  of  his  unhappy  Sovereign, 
who  then  so  emphatically  distinguished  him 
as  “ the  honest  man,”  he  lived  unmolested 
through  all  the  changes  of  the  governments 
of  England.  When  the  Church  was  unbi- 
shoped,  one  Bishop  was  left  whom  the  anti- 
prelatists  could  not  bring  themselves  to  hate. 
Juxon  had  held  tho  crosier  and  the  white 
staff  with  the  same  equanimity;  and  the 
honours  which  he  had  never  sought  he  had 
yielded  up  with  the  same  content  of  mind 
and  gentleness  of  manners  with  which  he 
had  worn  them.  Whitelocke,  noticing  his 
favourite  recreation,  tolls  us  “ his  pack  of 
hounds  exceeded  all  others  in  England  for 
their  orderly  and,  pleasant  going  in  couples, 
by  his  own  skill  and  direction,”  and  charac- 
terises the  Bishop’s  temper  with  happy  plea- 
santry, for  having  “ as  much  command  of 
himself  as  of  his  hounds."  (1) 

But  the  policy  of  promoting  Churchmen  to 
the  most  eminent  places  of  public  trust  and 
honour  was  fatal.  Were  we  to  become  “ a 
Kingdom  of  Priests?”  It  inflated  the  tem- 
poral pride  of  the  Prelacy,  and  fed  their  gross- 
er appetite  of  political  ambition.  An  ill- 
natured  rumour  of  the  day  made  Wren, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  a Secretary  of  State,  and 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  Even  “ the  young  fry  of  the 
Clergy,”  the  frivolous  and  the  mean,  grew 
haughty  to  their  neighbours,  when  generally 
chosen  as  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Bishop  Wren 
once  let  fall  an  unguarded  declaration,  which 
was  so  frequently  repeated,  that,  havingbeen 
noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  has  en- 
tered into  history.  This  ecclesiastic  “ hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  a clergyman  should  be  as 
good  a man  as  any  upstart  Jack-gentleman 
in  the  kingdom.”  Bishop  Wren  lived  long 
enough  to  witness  “ the  upstart  Jacks,”  those 
commoners  whose  wealth  had  spread  their 
influence,  and  whose  puritanic  principles 
were  opposed  to  episcopacy,  (read  down  that 
hierarchy,  while  he  himself,  condemned  to  an 
imprisonment  of  eighteen  years  by  the  “Jack- 
gentlemen,”  lived  long  enough  not  to  ha 

person  or  great  parts  and  temper,  and  had  murk 
command  of  himself,  etc.”  This  etc.  includes  the 
whole  pack  of  hounds ! Dr.  Grey  might  have  led 
to  some  Puritan  his  fanatical  conceit.  The  health- 
ful exercise  which  the  Bishop  practised  is  one  si 
those  indifferent  actions  which  stand  unconnected 
with  morality,  and  sltould  no  more  be  deprecated 
than  a Bishop's  morning  ride. 
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humbled,  but  to  repent  of  a hasty  and  undis- 
guised expression. 

This  advancement  of  the  ecclesiastics  was 
never  forgiven  by  the  affronted  nobility,  nor 
even  by  the  jealous  lawyers;  the  lawyer 
Whitelocke  is  sore,  and  the  courtier  Claren- 
don murmurs.  Tho  Parliamentary  historian 
has  preserved  the  prevalent  feeling  in  the  re- 
port of  that  day,  that  it  was  intended  “ to  fix 
the  greatest  temporal  preferments  upon  others 
of  that  coat ; insomuch  as  the  people  merrily, 
when  they  saw  the  Treasurer  with  the  other 
Bishops  riding  to  Westminster,  called  it  the 
Church  triumphant.  Doctors  and  parsons  of 
parishes  were  made  everywhere  Justices  of 
Peace.”  May  candidly  observes,  that  “ the 
Archbishop,  by  the  same  means  which  he 
used  to  preserve  his  clergy  from  contempt, 
exposed  them  to  envy,  and,  as  the  wisest 
could  then  prophesy,  to  a more  than  probabi- 
lity of  losing  all.”  (1) 

The  leviathan  of  the  church  was  to  be  Laud. 
Laud  had  no  gifted  mind;  his  capacity  was 
not  extensive,  but  his  confined  intellect  was 
quickened  by  subtilty,  and  restless  in  its 
irritable  activity.  If  unequal  to  take  far  and 
comprehensive  views,  his  perception  of  the 
objects  near  to  him  had  a vividness  which 
looked  like  genius  ; but  in  truth,  he  only  saw 
distinctly  by  parts.  This  faculty,  however, 
enabled  him  to  rebut  the  minute  and  harass- 
ing charges  brought  against  him,  on  that  day 
which  may  emphatically  be  called  his  trial. 
These  vexatious  charges  Laud  generally  an- 
swered with  astonishing  promptitude,  so  re- 
tentive was  his  memory  of  obscure  transac- 
tions and  petty  personalities,  years  after  they 
had  occurred.  A loftier  genius,  embracing 
more  enlarged  designs,  could  hardly  have 
treasured  up  such  incidents,  or  remembered 
such  persons ; but  to  Laud  the  minute  seem- 
ed great.  An  obscure  person  who  had  con- 
troverted a point  of  Church  discipline— a Sec- 
tarian minister  who  had  been  suspended— or 
the  occasion  of  a person’s  dislike  of  him, 
which  was  often  shown  by  their  ill-natured 
evidence,  were  never  forgotten.  Even  the 
names  of  some  country  residents  were  recol- 
lected who  had  been  censured  for  quarrels 
with  churchwardens,  or  for  contemptuous 
language,  as  when  a Puritan  had  said  that 
“ the  rails,”  which  were  ordered  to  inclose 
the  communion-table,  “ were  fitter  to  be  set 
up  in  his  garden.”  When  very  obscure  per- 
*ons  were  giving  ovidence  concerning  certain 
(!)  May’s  History  of  tbs  Parliament  of  England, 
p.  33. 
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houses  which  had  been  pulled  down  to  repair 
and  enlarge  St.  Paul’s,  which,  though  compen- 
sation was  allowed,  was  alleged  as  one  of  tho 
grievances  of  his  administration,  who  could 
have  imagined  that  the  Archbishop  was  per- 
fectly familiar  with  their  domestic  history  ? 
Of  these  complainants  Laud  showed  how  one 
was  sore  because  it  had  disturbed  hisbrewery  ; 
and  the  other,  because  he  rented  the  parson- 
age-house, and  made  a good  pennyworth  by 
letting  it  to  his  under-tenant.  “ It  was,"  said 
Laud,  “ the  going  down  of  that  house  which 
troubled  him,  and  not  the  church.”  Even, 
notes  taken  from  an  inflammatory  sermon 
were  all  remembered  by  him  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age,  after  a three  years’ 
imprisonment,  as  the  business  of  yesterday. 
If  the  intellect  of  Laud  were  neither  expan- 
sive nor  elevated,  it  was  earnest,  ready,  and 
practical. 

A mind  thus  deeply  busied  in  the  minuter 
affairs  of  life  was  necessarily  subjected  to  its 
peculiar  infirmities.  Laud  was  petulant,  pas- 
sionate, and  impatient  of  contradiction  on 
whatever  thwarted  his  purposes ; as  restless 
to  establish  his  own  innovations  as  to  put 
down  those  of  others.  The  political  pre- 
science of  James  the  First  had  early  disco- 
vered his  character,  and  what  he  said  of  Laud, 
which  has  fortunately  been  preserved  for  us, 
is  only  one  of  the  many  splendid  instances  of 
the  sagacity  of  that  monarch,  whose  ability 
has  been  so  grossly  depreciated. 

Laud,  in  his  domestic  manners,  had  the 
blnntness  and  hastiness  of  a monastic  cha- 
racter. Abrupt  in  his  reception  of  persons, 
and  remarkably  sharp  in  his  tones,  he  was 
often  considered  to  speak  in  anger,  when  no- 
thing was  so  intended  ; he  owned  this  often 
troubled  him ; it  was  the  imperfection  of  a 
thin  voioe,  and  a want  of  courtesy,  which  he 
was  often  reminded  of  by  those  who  com- 
plained of  their  reception,  and  resented  it. 
The  austere  monastic  character  was  prevalent. 
He  was  one  who  had  little  sympathy  with  his 
fellow-men  when  he  quitlod  his  cell,  and  al- 
though ho  congratulated  himself,  in  the  sad 
years  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  that  he  had 
lived  a life  of  celibacy,  and  left  neither  wife 
nor  child  to  inherit  his  griefs,  yet  wanting 
those,  or  their  substitute  in  some  ardent 
friendship,  to  keep  alive  the  social  affections, 
with  Laud  ail  personal  felicity  terminated  in 
barren  glory  and  abstract  feelings,  lo  raise 
the  grandeur  of  the  hierarchy,  or  to  endow  a 
college ; passions  which  may  gratify  the  ima  > 
gination  without  touching  the  heart. 
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Mr.  Hallam  has  severely  said  of  Laud,  that 
“ he  could  not  have  been  a good  man  in  pri- 
vate life.”  This  cannot  well  bo  said  of  a man 
whose  sole  passion  was  his  ambition,  and 
whose  personal  character  was  unstained  by 
any  vice.  To  be  an  amiable  man  was  denied 
him,  both  by  his  habits  and  his  constitutional 
temper ; his  petulauce  was  sure  to  offend,  and 
his  impatience  of  contradiction  unfitted  him 
cither  for  the  council-table  or  the  chambers 
of  domestic  life.  It  is  evident,  even  by  the 
favourable  portrait  which  Clarendon  has 
drawn  of  the  Archbishop,  that  men  of  another 
cast  of  mind,  the  witty  and  politic,  such  as 
the  wily  Bishop  Williams,  and  the  cool  dissi- 
mulativo  Cottington,  too  often  played  on  the 
simplicity  of  Laud.  His  gravity  could  endure 
no  persiflage.  Laud  cruelly  persecuted  Wil- 
liams for  a contemptuous  jest,  and  turned 
out  Archy,  the  King’s  fool,  for  a pun.  Lord 
Cottington  delighted  to  prick  his  warm  tem- 
per into  “some  indecent  passion;”  when 
Laud,  equally  honest  and  weak,  would  apolo- 
gise with  an  afflicting  sincerity,  while  he  who 
had  so  artfully  offended  laughed  in  his  sleeve. 
Cottington,  we  are  told,  often  made  “ an  un- 
kind use  ” of  these  occasions.  Ho  knew  how 
to  lead  Laud  into  some  blunder,  then  drive 
him  into  choler,and  then  slily  expose  the  art- 
less and  hasty  man— often  before  the  King  ; 
and  on  the  next  day  he  would  dine  with  Laud, 
whose  honest  simplicity  admired  the  friend- 
ship which  would  not  be  offended  by  some 
hasty  words.  Laud  ap;oars  never  to  have 
dclectod  the  insidious  malice  which,  instead 
of  receiving  an  apology,  should  have  offered 
one.  (1) 

A worldly  ambition  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  this  man  of  God,  more  than  ought  to  have 
entered  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  soul, 
whero  piety  should  shine  as  tho  Shechmah. 
The  passion  of  court  preferment  for  many 
years  had  haunted  his  very  dreams,  and  had 
plunged  him  into  all  its  mean  servilities  ; but 
the  pride  cf  rank  was  attended  by  one  of  its 
peculiar  infirmities.  Laud  was  often  violently 
discomposed  at  being  reminded  of  his  ple- 
beian origin.  This  forcibly  indicates  his  con- 
tracted spirit.  The  Puritans,  with  whom  the 
humble  origin  of  the  Primate,  who  “ was  not 
born  a gentleman,”  should  have  been  no  ob- 
jection, would  sometimes  put  this  weakness 
to  the  torturo,  more  sure  to  mortify  the  Pre- 

(t)  At  the  close  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  first  hook  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  this  malicious  persiflage,  or 
what  we  now  call  quizzing,  played  upon  Laud  by 
Cottington.  The  occasion  was  as  honourable  to 


late,  by  asserting  that  he  was  born  e fate 
plebis,  than  by  all  their  other  libels.  He 
seems  to  have  sought  to  throw  over  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  family  a veil  of  tissue,  by  the 
state  and  distance  which  he  rigidly  kept  with 
all  persons.  When  Mr.  Hyde,  then  a young 
man,  in  confidential  conversation,  touched  on 
this  delicate  point,  Laud  frankly  replied  that 
he  considered  this  reserve  and  dignity  suit- 
able to  the  place  and  degree  he  held  in  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Doubtless  it  was  some 
satisfaction  for  him  to  allege,  that  Abbot,  the 
puritanic  Archbishop,  was  not  better  born 
than  himself ; and  Abbot’s  behaviour  to  the 
highest  nobility  in  the  kingdom  was  such  as 
to  border  on  insolence.  (2)  Laud  stood  tho 
colossus  of  his  own  cast ; and  tho  Court  Di- 
vinos,  as  mundane  as  their  great  model,  de- 
ceived their  patron  by  the  usual  practice  of 
all  limited  circles,  communicating  what  was 
pleasant  to  learn,  and  suppressing  what  would 
have  been  very  disagreeable.  Such  a per- 
sonage as  Laud  is  doomed  to  have  depen- 
dents, and  not  friends.  Mr.  Hydo  has  made 
a remarkable  observation  on  the  Archbishop. 
“Persons  of  that  condition,  (he  alludes  to  the 
higher  order  of  tho  clerical,)  how  worthy 
soever,  have  rarely  friendships  with  men 
above  their  own  condition.  They  receive, 
for  the  most  part,  their  information  from 
clergymen,  who  understand  the  least,  and 
take  the  worst  measure  of  human  affairs,  of 
all  mankind  that  can  write  and  read.”  There 
is  a severity  of  truth  in  this  reflection,  but  it 
is  not  peculiar  to  tho  ecclesiastical  character. 
All  men  of  the  learned  professions,  who  live 
in  one  restricted  circle,  aro  liable  to  suffer 
from  this  samo  scanty  source  of  human  feel- 
ings and  human  knowledge.  Their  own 
views  and  their  own  habits  form  their  con- 
tracted horizon.  Had  Laud  been  a great  Ser- 
geant, would  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde  have 
applied  the  same  reflection?  Probably  not; 
yet  there  are  few  great  lawyers  whose  ininds 
are  not  wholly  warped  by  their  habits  of 
thinking,  and  who  do  not  judge  of  human 
nature  more  by  cases  and  precedents,  than 
by  any  intimate  conversancy  with  the  human 
heart  and  with  society  at  large.  And  thus 
it  is,  on  the  reverse  principle,  that  physi- 
cians have,  in  all  ages,  formed  the  most  en- 
lightened class  in  society,  because  they 
mingle  with  their  fellow  men. 

Laud’s  integrity  as  it  proved  unfavourable  to  his 
discernment. 

(3)  The  Life  of  Lord  Clarendon,  i.,  IS. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PrivateLife  of  Charles  the  First.— Love  of  tho  Arts. 

Thebe  was  an  interval,  a short  interval, 
between  tho  dissolution  of  the  third  Parlia- 
ment in  16-28,  and  the  rising  troubles  in  Scot- 
land in  1638,  when  we  may  describe  the  King 
as  at  peace  with  himself,  as  no  longer  daily 
harassed  by  a discontented  Parliament,  and  as 
yet  a stranger  to  adversities  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  princes.  During  these  ten 
years  Charlas  indulged  more  uninterruptedly 
a passion  for  the  arts  of  imagination.  Pic- 
tures, sculpture,  architecture,  and  music,  and 
not  less  literature,  charmed  theso  few  happier 
years.  Nor  were  these  tastes  a late  acquire- 
ment with  Charles  the  First ; they  were  no 
feeble  pursuit,  taken  up  as  the  resource  of 
the  idler; — no  cold  reflected  taste,  caught  up 
from  others.  They  were  the  virgin  fancies 
of  his  studious  days  ; and  when  banished 
from  them,  in  his  wanderings,  and  in  the 
camp  or  in  the  prison,  they  still  occupied  his 
musings. 

Many  evidences  of  such  recollections  still 
eiist.  I have  seen  a written  order  by  Charles 
the  First,  when  in  confinement  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  addressed  to  the  learned  Patrick 
Young,  his  librarian,  about  the  books  of  St. 
James’s,  and  to  the  great  antiquary.  Sir  Sy- 
monds  DTiwes,  the  keeper  of  his  medals,  con- 
cerning their  respective  objects;  so  intent 
was  his  elegant  mind  on  those  treasures  of 
literature  and  art,  of  which  being  deprived, 
he  accounted  these  deprivations  not  among 
the  least  of  the  many  he  then  endured.  Mr. 
L'pcott  had  also  a note  of  Charles  to  Secretary 
Nicholas,  at  the  time  the  King  was  with  the 
Scots,  in  which  he  orders  certain  volumes  to 
be  sent  to  him,  and  points  out  their  particular 
situation  in  one  of  his  apartments  at  White- 
hall. 

The  domestic  habits  of  this  Sovereign 
seem  ennobled  by  their  intellectual  refine- 
ment. Ingenious  himself  in  all  the  arts  of 
ingenuity,  his  sensibility  to  art  was  that  of  an 
artist,  his  critical  discernment  that  of  the  con- 
noisseur. With  somo  monarchs,  pride  or 
pomp  have  shed  a golden  patronage  over 
Art,  as  over  one  of  their  lesser  glories ; with 
Charles  the  First,  tho  passion  was  the  devo- 
tion of  a votary,  loving  Art  only  for  itself. 
Though  avowedly  neither  a painter  nor  a 
poet,  he  could  handle  the  pencil  and  compose 
a verse.  He  suggested  subjects  to  the  two 
great  painters  of  his  age,  to  his  great  archi- 
tect, and  to  dramatic  poets,  Secret  history 


only  reveals  this  softening  feature  in  the 
gravo  and  king-like  character  of  Charles  the 
First.  A prince  without  art  and  literature  is 
only  one  of  the  people  on  the  throne. 

Charles  the  First  unquestionably  was  the 
first  English  monarch  who  opened  galleries  of 
paintings  and  statues,  domiciliated  tho  ge- 
nius of  Italian  architecture,  and  in  the  ar- 
dour of  his  capacious  designs  meditated,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  call  around  his  Throne — 
what  lay  scattered  in  Europe— a world  of 
glory  as  yet  unconquered  by  his  people.  To 
have  overcome  the  difficulties  which  the 
efforts  of  this  Prince  had  to  contend  with,  i3 
not  less  admirable  than  the  grand  object 
which  he  did  realise,  and  the  still  grander 
ones  which  he  has  left  to  our  imagination. 
Had  Whitehall  Palace  been  completed  as  it 
was  contemplated  by  Charles  the  First,  and 
conceived  by  Inigo  Jones,  the  Louvre  and  the 
Escurial  would  have  found  in  our  calumniat- 
ed island,  among  “ the  clouds  of  the  North,” 
a more  magnificent  rival.  The  ceiling  of  the 
Banqueting-room,  at  Whitehall,  was  painted 
by  Rubens  ; and  it  was  the  intention  of 
Charles  that  Vandyke  should  have  covered 
the  walls  with  the  history  of  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  in  a friendly  emulation  with  his 
master.  This  hall  of  audience  for  ambassa- 
dors is  stated  to  be  only  the  fifty-fifth  part  of 
this  gorgeous  palace.  But  the  paintings  of 
Vandyko  for  the  edifice  of  Inigo  Jones  exist 
only  in  a sketch  in  chiaroscuro  ; by  the  civil 
wars  the  nation  lost  the  glory  of  the  paintings 
and  tho  palace. 

The  first  collector  of  the  productions  of  the 
fine  arts  in  our  country  was  that  Earl  of 
Arundel  whose  memorable  marbles  perpe- 
tuate his  name.  Before  his  day  we  cannot 
discover  in  England  any  single  gallery  of 
pictures  and  statues,  nor  cabinets  of  medals 
and  engraved  gems.  A collection  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  rarities  exhibited  the  lowest 
tastes  of  elaborate  toys  and  frivolous  curio- 
sities. This  travelled  Earl,  who  had  repeat- 
edly visited  tho  Continent,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  land  of  his  admiration  and  his  love, 
Italy,  exhausted  his  wealth  and  his  magni- 
ficence in  the  prodigality  of  his  fine  tastes. 
Of  this  father  of  our  arts  Walpole  tells,  that 
“ He  was  the  first  who  discovered  tho  genius 
of  Inigo  Jones ; and,  in  his  embassy  to 
Vienna,  he  found  Hollar  at  Prague” — and 
did  not  leave  him  there  1 To  this  Earl,  as 
Peacham  has  felicitously  expressed  it,  “ this 
angle  of  the  world  oweth  the  first  sight  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  statues  and  Lily  no- 
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tices,  that  “ this  Earl  brought  the  new  way 
of  building  with  brick  in  the  city.”  The 
tastes  of  the  noble  collector  were  caught  by 
the  aspiring  genius  of  Prince  Henry,  who  left 
a considerable  collection  of  medals.  Thus 
tho  germs  of  a cultivated  taste  for  the  arts 
were  first  scattered  in  the  gardens  and  the 
galleries  of  Arundel-house.  Charles  suc- 
ceeded to  his  brother  with  a more  decided 
propensity,  and  with  a royal  decision,  that  all 
the  arts  of  invention,  or  of  imagination, 
should  no  longer  be  foreign  to  England. 

We  discover  Charles  when  Prince  of  Wales 
deeply  busied  with  the  arts ; and  at  that  early 
period  ho  designed  inviting  great  artists  to 
England.  Offers  of  this  nature  he  never 
ceased  to  make  to  those  great  foreigners, 
whose  immortal  names  still  attest  that  there 
was  no  mediocrity  in  the  royal  taste.  The 
history  of  a manufacture  of  fine  gold  and  sil- 
ver tapestry  shows  this  early  ardour.  This 
manufacture,  introduced  into  this  country  by 
Sir  Francis  Crane,  and  established  at  Mort- 
lake,  in  Surrey,  the  young  Prince  not  only 
patronised,  but  conceived  the  idea  of  improv- 
ing the  splendid  material  by  finer  designs. 
Sir  Henry  Wotton,  our  ambassador  at  Venice, 
by  order  of  the  Prince,  procured  Cleyne,  the 
painter,  to  reside  in  England,  for  tho  purpose 
of  inventing  the  designs.  Charles  built  a 
residence  for  the  artist,  whose  subjects,  both 
in  history  and  grotesque,  were  a great  im- 
provement on  the  rude  gothic  figures  which 
they  had  hitherto  worked  on.  Fine  and  rich 
tapestries  were  tho  most  valued  of  domestic 
ornaments,  and  to  raise  to  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion the  Mortiake  tapestry  was  so  favourite  an 
object  with  the  young  Prince,  that  when  at 
Madrid,  amidst  love  and  revels,  the  Mortiake 
tapestry  was  still  in  his  thoughts,  for  he  wrote 
to  his  council  to  pay  700/.  for  some  Italian 
drawings  for  tapestry.  The  taste  of  the 
youthful  patron  was  rising  faster  than  the 
genius  of  Cleyne  could  advance ; for  Charles 
now  sought  for  subjects  which  were  of  a 
higher  character  of  art  than  the  grotesque 
fancy  of  Cleyne  invented.  Rubens  was  after- 
wards employed,  when  Charles  was  King,  in 
painting  sketches  of  the  history  of  Achilles, 
to  be  copied  in  tapestry  at  Mortiake,  and 
Charles  purchased  the  seven  Cartoons  of  Ra- 
phael for  the  purpose  of  supplying  more  ele- 
vated subjects  for  this  tapestry.  It  was  no 
4 fault  of  Charles  the  First  that  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate the  Gobelins  of  Louis  XIV. 

(I)  The  King  was  always  highly  gratified  by  the 
present  of  a painting  from  bis  ambassadors, 


It  was  on  the  accession  to  this  throne  that 
Charles  made  the  greatest  effort  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  pictures  and  statues.  The  sum 
may  seem  to  us  trivial  for  a royal  purchase, 
yet  it  was  an  effort  which  the  Ring  could 
never  repeal.  Charles  purchased  tho  entire 
cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua  for  a sum  sup- 
posed to  be  under  twenty  thousand  pounds  ; 
which,  Mr.  Dallaway  observes,  the  King 
found  no  very  easy  business  to  pay.  It  should, 
however,  be  observed,  that  such  noble  produc- 
tions of  art  had  not  then  reached  the  large 
prices  which  afterwards  the  possessors — never 
the  artists,  obtained.  It  was  the  taste  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  the  splendour  of  Philip  the 
Fourth  of  Spain,  which  first  raised  their 
value  in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  At  the 
dispersion  of  tho  collection  of  paintings  of 
Charles  the  First,  their  number  amounted  to 
about  five  hundred  pictures,  besides  many 
which  had  been  embezzled.  When  we  consi- 
der the  straitened  means  of  the  King,  and  the 
short  space  of  fifteen  years  in  which  that  col- 
lection had  been  formed,  we  have  evidence 
how  earnestly  it  occupied  the  royal  attention, 
and  the  whole  may  bo  considered  as  his  own 
creation.  The  foundation  of  this  royal  col- 
lection of  pictures  was  a few  Italian  and 
Flemish  paintings,  which,  in  the  days  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  had  been  scattered  among 
our  palaces,  lying  unregarded  as  old  furni- 
ture, and  which,  we  are  told,  had  received 
scarcely  a single  accession  in  the  succeeding 
reigns.  At  all  limes  Charles  had  in  his  mind 
his  collection,  and  called  the  attention  of  his 
friends,  or  his  agents,  to  his  aid.  (1)  When 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  acting  under 
the  King  of  Sweden,  in  a campaign  in  Ger- 
many, the  King  adds  this  postscript  to  one 
of  his  letters,  “ 1 hope  shortly  you  will  bo  in 
a possibility  to  perform  your  promise  con- 
cerning pictures  and  statues  of  Muncken  ; 
therefore  now  in  earnest  do  not  forget  it.”  (2) 
Nor  was  the  monarch  less  careful  in  their 
preservation  ; for  when  the  Queen’s  great 
Masque  was  to  be  performed  at  Whitehall, 
Charles  ordered  a temporary  building  to  be 
erected  for  this  spectacle  at  a considerable 
charge,  lest  his  pictures  in  the  Banqueting- 
house  should  be  damaged  by  the  lights.  (3) 
Charles  tho  First  acknowledged  that  he 
had  learned  much  by  conversation.  It  is 
certain  that  he  encouraged  a familiar  inter- 
course with  travellers,  artists,  mechanics,, 
and  men  of  science.  With  such  persons  he 

(2)  Burnet’s  Memoirs  oflhe  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  22. 

(3)  Strafford’s  Letters,  ii.,  UO. 
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threw  oft  the  habitual  reserve  of  his  charac- 
ter. The  good  sense  of  bis  inquiries  inspired 
the  confidence  of  communication,  and  this 
mo  'arch  rarely  left  ingenious  men,  without 
himself  contributing  some  information  on 
the  objects  of  their  own  pursuits,  Charles 
eould  suggest  a touch,  even  a hint,  to  the 
unfinished  canvas  of  Rubens  and  Vandyke. 
The  King  himself  pursued  with  delight  the 
arts  of  design,  and  it  has  been  reoorded  that 
Rubens  corrected  some  of  his  drawings,  and 
that  the  King  handled,  not  without  skill,  the 
pencil  of  that  great  master.  The  libellous 
author  of  “ the  None-such  Charles”  notices 
bis  general  inclination  to  all  arts  and  sei- 
ences ; “ his  excelling  so  far  in  them  as 
that  he  might  have  got  a livelihood  by  them." 
Uly  contents  himself  with  telling  us  that 
Charles  the  First  was  not  unskilful  in  music 
—the  truth  is,  that  his  ear  and  his  hand 
were  musical.  The  King  had  been  taught 
the  Viol  di  Gamba,  and  was  a pupil  of  Co- 
perario,  or  John  Cooper,  a celebrated  Eng- 
lish musician,  who,  on  his  return  front  Italy, 
assumed  this  fantastic  appellative.  Playford, 
who  had  frequent  opportunities  to  observe 
the  delight  of  Charles  the  First  in  music,  tells 
us,  that  the  King  would  often  appoint  the 
service  and  anthems  himself,  and  accompany 
them,  “ especially  those  incomparable  fan- 
cies of  Mr.  Coperario,  to  the  organ.” 

Charles  could  plan  a palace  with  Inigo 
Jones,  and  decide  on  the  age  of  a medal  with 
Selden.  Such,  indeed,  had  been  his  early 
studies,  that  a learned  man  has  described 
him  “ as  that  great  antiquary  Charles  the 
First.”  The  illustrious  Harvey,  in  one  of  his 
writings,  recounts  with  singular  gratification 
the  delight  Charles  received  from  observa 
lions  made  by  that  great  anatomist  while 
dissecting  before  the  King  the  doer  in  Hamp- 
ton-court.  (1)  The  numerous  works  which 
/ the  King  suggested  to  authors,  and  the  cri- 
| tical  judgment  with  which  he  decided  on 
! works  of  literature,  place  Charles  the  First 
among  tho  most  literary  monarchs.  His  cri- 
minal conceptions  were  quick  ; for  when  Sir 
Edward  Walker  was  reading  his  manuscript 
Memoirs  to  the  King,  in  recording  an  inci- 
dent of  the  soldiers  stripping  some  of  the 
Parliamentary  troopers  of  their  clothes,  he 
had  expressed  himself  with  levity — “ Our 
soldiers  freed  them  of  the  burthen  of  their 
clothes”— the  King  instantly  interrupted  the 


reader,  observing,  “ Fie  I that  is  ill  said, 
and  it  was  worse  done  1”  We  know  that  the 
King  read  the  manuscript  plays,  and  once 
corrected  a rant  which  Massinger  bad  pul  in 
the  mouth  of  a tyrant  against  the  freedom  of 
his  subjects.  (2)  The  folio  Shakspeare  of 
Charles,  with  the  motto  he  frequently  wrol« 
in  his  books,  has  at  length  become  the  pos- 
session of  his  present  Majesty  [William  IV.]  t 
the  King  altered  some  of  the  titles  of  th% 
plays  ; and  the  motto,  Dum  spiro  sperpt 
was  prompted  at  moments,  perhaps,  when 
the  monarch,  in  trouble,  or  in  prison,  in- 
dulged some  bright  vision. (3)  lie  was  fond 
of  leaving  these  testimonies  of  his  elevated 
feelings  among  his  books,  for  another  has 
been  noticed — 

“Rebus  in  adversis  facile  est  contemnere  vllun; 

Fortiler  ille  tacit  qui  miser  ewe  potest.” 

“In  adversity  it  is  easy  to  despise  Ufa;  true  courage 
can  suffer  misery.” 

Charles  suggested  to  the  poet  Shirley  the  plot 
of  “ The  Gamesters.”  May’s  version  of 
Lucan  was  received  with  all  the  favour  of 
royalty,  a circumstance  alluded  to  by  Ben 
Jonson,  by  comparing  the  fate  of  the  English 
bard  with  Lucan’s — 

“Thy  tame  is  equal,  happier  is  thy  fate, 

Thou  hast  gotCliarles’s  love,  he,  Nero’s  bate," 

There  are  some  dolightful  literary  anec- 
dotes of  Charles.  The  King  had  been  ha- 
rassed by  the  zealot  Obadiah  Sedgwick  re- 
poatedly  pressing  him  for  his  opinion  on  his 
fanatical  “ Leaves  of  the  Tree  of  Life a 
mystical  explanation  of  the  second  verse  of 
the  twenty-socond  chapter  of  the  Revela- 
tions. The  King,  having  read  part  of  the 
manuscript,  returned  it,  with  his  opinion, 
that,  “ After  such  a work,  he  believed  the 
composer  stood  in  need  of  some  sleep.”  The 
happy  ambiguity  ol  this  playful  criticism, 
accepted  in  the  better  sense,  gratified  this 
Parliamentary  preacher.  There  was  some 
Ccrvantic  humour  in  Charles’s  gravity. 
When  pressed  by  a Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner to  conclude  the  treaty,  the  King  in- 
geniously replied,  “ Mr.  Buckley,  if  you  call 
this  a treaty,  consider  if  it  he  not  like  the 
fray  in  the  comedy,  where  the  man  comes 
out,  and  says,  1 There  has  been  a fray,  and 
no  fray  ;’  and,  being  asked  how  that  could 
be,  ‘ Why,’  soys  he,  * there  bath  been  three 


(1)  Gen.  Anim.  excrc.  W,  p.  4 33. 

(2)  Malone,  it.,  3»7. 

(I)  See  Blndlcy’s  Catalogue,  part  2 (1*31).  Sir 


Richard  Fanakaw  pave  a copy  of  hie  Greverinl  to 
Ihe  Kina  at  late  is  in  Wi7,  then,  imprisoned,  be 
wrota  in  it  “Danaapiraapcvo.  c.  «.* 
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blows  given,  and  I had  them  all  1’.  Look, 
therefore,  if  this  be  not  a parallel  case.”  The 
conversation  of  Charles,  on  many  occasions, 
shows  that  he  possessed  intellectual  powers 
to  which  his  historians  have  rarely  alluded. 
The  famous  Oceana  Harrington,  when  com- 
missioned by  Parliament  to  attend  on  the 
King,  attracted  the  monarch's  notice  by  his 
ingenuousness  and  his  literature.  Harring- 
ton was  a republican  in  principle,  and  the 
King  and  he  often  warmly  disputed  on  the 
principles  of  a good  government.  One  day 
Charles  recited  to  him  some  well-known 
lines  of  Claudian,  descriptive  of  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people  under  a just  king.  Har- 
rington was  struck  by  the  King’s  abilities, 
and  from  that  moment  never  ceased  to  ad- 
mire the  man.  Charles  displayed  the  same 
ability  at  theTreaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
he  conducted  the  negotiation  alone,  his  lords 
and  gentlemen  standing  behind  his  chair  in 
silence.  That  occasion  called  forth  all  his 
capacity ; and  it  was  said  that  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury,  on  the  Parliament’s  side^observed. 
that  “ Tho  King  was  wonderfully  improved 
to  which  Sir  Philip  Warwick  replied,  “ No, 
my  Lord  ! the  King  was  always  the  same,  but 
your  Lordship  has  too  late  discovered  it.” 

In  a conversation  on  writing  plays  in 
rhyme,  one  party  affirming  that  the  bond- 
age of  rhyme  would  confine  the  fancy,  and 
Lord  Orrery  being  of  a contrary  opinion,  as 
arbiter,  Charles  commanded  his  Lordship  to 
employ  some  of  his  leisure  in  a dramatic 
composition,  in  rhyme,  which  produced 
“ The  Black  Prince.”  But  it  was  not  only  in 
the  lighter  graces  of  poesy  that  the  fine  taste 
of.Charles  delighted  ; more  serious  and  ele- 
vated objects  equally  engaged  his  attention. 
Charles  was  desirous  that  the  national  history 
should  be  composed  by  a man  of  genius.  He 
had  been  pleased  with  the  historical  Essay 
of  Lord  Bacon’s  Henry  the  Seventh.  With 
great  judgment  he  fixed  on  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  for  a complete  history ; and,  to  stimu- 

(I)  Mr.  Brodie,  who  studies  at  every  point  to  de- 
preciate the  better  qualities  of  Charles  the  First,  has 
been  particularly  anxious  to  assert  the  spuriousness 
of  some  writings  assigned  to  the  King.  Of  the  con- 
troversy between  Charles  the  First  and  Alexander 
Henderson,  the  head  of  the  Presbyters,  respecting 
Church  Government,  Mr.  Brodie,  though  he  ac- 
knowledges that  this  “so  far-famed  production  is 
never  read,”  (for  certainly  there  is  no  occasion  for 
it,)  yet,  grudging  even  the  slender  merit  of  Charles, 
for  having  produced  “a  far-famed  w'ork  never 
read,"  he  winds  up  with  an  insinuation,  “whether 
Charles  was  really  the  author  of  the  controversial 
writings  that  pass  under  hiB  name,  may  well  be 


late  that  very  elegant  writer,  granted  him  a 
munificent  pension  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
Charles  unquestionably  was  himself  a writer 
of  the  history  of  his  own  times ; and,  how- 
ever we  may  determine  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  much-disputed  Icon  Basilike,  there 
will  be  found  some  portions,  and  same  pecu- 
liar expressions,  which  it  is  not  probable, 
perhaps  possible,  that  any  one  could  have 
written  but  himself.  (1 ) Certain  it  is,  that 
the  manuscripts  of  the  King  were  numerous. 
No  monarch  has  had  his  pen  so  constantly  in 
his  hand.  During  his  long  confinement  at 
Carisbrooke  Castle,  his  life  offers  a beautiful 
picture  of  the  imprisonment  of  a literary 
character.  The  King  had  his  constant  hours 
for  writing,  and  he  read  much.  We  have  an 
interesting  catalogue  of  tho  books  he  called 
for  during  this  period.  Yet  there  exist  no 
autographs  of  Charles,  except  some  letters. 
This  seems  to  indicate  some  purposed  de- 
struction. Wo  know  that  the  King  revised 
the  folio  Memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  and 
that  he  supplied  Clarendon,  from  his  own 
memorials  and  journals,  with  two  manu- 
scripts, fairly  written,  on  the  transactions  of 
the  years  1645  and  1646.  (2)  What  became 
of  these  originals,  with  others,  which  were 
seized  in  the  royal  cabinet  taken  at  Naseby  ? 
If  it  be  true,  as  it  appears,  that  Charles  in- 
stigated Clarendon  to  compose  his  history, 
posterity  may  admire  the  King’s  exquisite 
discernment.  There  was  not  another  man  of 
genius  in  the  royal  circlo  who  could  have 
been  more  happily  selected. 

Charles  appears  to  have  designed  that  his 
Court  should  resemble  the  literary  Court  of 
the  Medici.  He  assembled  about  him  the 
great  masters  of  their  various  arts ; and, 
while  they  acquired  the  good  fortune  of  the 
royal  patronage,  and  were  dignified  by  his 
honours,  they  more  largely  participated  in 
that  sort  of  affection  which  the  real  lovers  of 
art  experience  for  the  persons  of  great  artists. 
We  may  rate  Charles’s  taste  at  the  supreme 

questioned,”  iv.  66.  That  this  may  never  hereafter 
be  questioned,  I refer  Mr.  Brodie  to  the  Lambeth 
Library,  679,  where  he  will  find  the  MSS.,  and  the 
first  entirely  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  King. 
Charles  was  early  exercised  in  these  studies.  We 
learn  from  one  of  his  biographers,  that  “there  was 
extant,  in  the  hands  of  a worthy  person,  his  extracts, 
wrilten  with  his  own  hand,”  of  arguments  from 
Laud’s  book  against  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  and  that  he 
was  accustomed  to  epitomise  Hooker,  and  others,  on 
the  present  subject. 

(2)  Clarendon’s  Life,  i.,  103,  folio.  Sec  also  the 
opening  of  the  ninth  book  of  Clarendor/s  History. 
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degree,  by  observing,  that  this  monarch 
never  patronised  mediocrity  ; the  artist  who 
was  honoured  by  his  regard  was  ever  a mas- 
ter-spirit. Father  of  art  in  our  country, 
Charlos  seemed  ambitious  of  making  English 
denizens  of  every  man  of  genius  in  Europe  ; 
and  of  no  monarch  have  been  recorded  such 
frequent  instances  of  the  deep  personal  in- 
terest entertained  for  individuals.  Charles, 
with  his  own  hand,  wrote  to  Albano,  to  in- 
vite that  joyous  painter  of  childhood  to  reside 
at  the  Court  of  England.  (1)  When  another 
artist,  Torrentius,  was  condemned  to  perpe- 
tual imprisonment,  Charles,  in  the  excess  of 
his  admiration  for  his  works,  interceded  for 
the  wretched  man ; pleading  only  for  the 
artist,  the  rarity  and  excellence  of  his  works 
were  alone  dwelt  on  by  the  King.  Rubens  andl 
Vandyke,  with  other  illustrious  natnesJ 
Charles  had  made  his  own  ; and  we  cannot 
read  a history  of  foreign  art  without  meeting 
with  the  name  of  Charles  the  First — so  close- 
ly had  his  patronage  or  his  kindness  connect- 
ed this  monarch  with  his  contemporary  artists 
in  every  country. 

No  royal  history  opens  domestic  scenes  of 
equal  fascination  with  those  which  occurred 
in  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  grave  and 
stalely  Charles  with  his  favourite  companions, 
the  artists  themselves.  His  conversations 
with  them  were  familiar  and  unreserved.  In 
(the  breakfast-room  of  Charles  the  First  were 
hung,  by  his  special  order,  the  portraits  of 
his  three  favourites,  Rubens,  Mylens,  and 
Vandyke.  Vandyke,  by  the  desire  of  Charles, 
married  an  English  lady,  and  resided  in  Eng- 
land. The  King  would  frequently  go  by  water 
to  the  painter’s  house  in  Blackfriars  to  his 
studio,  and,  often  sitting  to  Vandyke  him- 
self, would  commission  the  Queen,  his  fa- 
mily, and  his  courtiers,  to  allow  no  rest  lo 
his  facile  and  unwearied  pencil;  they  de- 
lighted to  view  themselves  in  the  unshadnwy 
splendour  of  his  portraits.  A traditional  story 
was  floating  in  the  last  century,  the  proba- 
bility of  which  seems  to  authenticate  the 
fact.  Vandyke  was  painting  the  portrait  of 
Charles  the  First,  while  the  monarch  was 
complaining  in  a low  voice  to  the  Duko  of 
Norfolk  of  the  state  of  his  finances.  The 
King,  perceiving  that  Vandyke  was  listening, 
said  to  him  laughingly,  “ And  you,  Sir,  do 
you  know  what  it  is  to  want  five  or  six  thou- 
sand pounds  ?”  “ Yes,  Sir,”  Vandyke  re- 
plied ; “ an  artist  who  keeps  open  bouso  for 

(t)  Academica  Picture,  p.  *83. 


his  friends,  and  whose  purso  is  always  at  the 
command  of  his  mistresses,  feels  too  often 
the  emptiness  of  his  strong-box.”  In  this 
unreserved  manner  Charles  indulged  him- 
self with  the  artists.  Beck,  whose  facility  in 
composition  was  extraordinary,  was  aptly 
complimented  by  Charles  familiarly  observ- 
ing to  him,  “ Faith,  Beck  I I believe  that 
you  could  painl  riding  post  I”  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  a monarch,  who  so  well  knew 
how  lo  maintain  his  personal  dignity,  and 
was  even  coldly  formal  in  the  court  circle, 
should  have  been  tenderly  remembered  by 
every  man  of  genius,  who  had  enjoyed  the 
flattering  equality  of  this  language  of  the 
heart,  and  this  sympathy  of  companionship. 
A celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  who 
afterwards  became  so  eminent  during  the 
Proleclorate,  as  to  be  appointed  music  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Oxford , Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  with  equal  pride  and  affection,  re- 
membered, that  he  was  often  in  attendance 
on  Charles,  who,  in  the  intensity  of  his  de- 
light, used  to  lean  over  his  shoulder  while  he 
played.  Old  Nicholas  Laniere,  who  sub- 
scribed ono  of  his  plates  as  being  “ done  in 
my  youthful  age  of  74,”  was  one  of  those 
artists,  os  Lord  Orford  designates  them, 
“ whose  various  talents  were  so  happy  as  to 
suit  the  taste  of  Charles  the  First,  musician, 
painter,  and  engraver !”  Laniere  was  one  of 
the  King’s  active  agents  for  the  selection  of 
works  of  art,  while  he  himself  could  add  to 
them.  Ho  outlived  tho  persecution  of  that 
political  period,  and  shed  tears  many  years 
after  in  the  funereal  hymn  on  his  royal  mas- 
ter, set  by  himself. 

But  if  it  be  delightful  to  view  Charles  the 
First  indulging  the  most  kindly  feelings  to 
artists,  it  is  more  so  to  find  that  he  knew 
and  entered  into  their  wounded  feelings,  and 
could  even  forgive  their  caprices.  The  King’s 
earliest  “ Picturer,”  as  he  is  styled  in  tho 
royal  warrant,  was  Daniel  Mylens,  a Flemish 
artist,  who  has  loft  us  ono  of  the  finest  heads 
of  Charles  tho  First  in  his  happier  days,  ere 
care  and  thought  had  stamped  their  traces 
on  his  majeslic  countenance.  On  the  arrival 
of  Vandyke,  great  as  was  Mytens’ reputation 
and  the  favour  ho  enjoyed,  the  artist  fancied 
that  his  sun  had  set— his  “ occupation  had 
gone!”  In  a sullen  humour,  Mytens  request- 
ed his  Majesty’s  permission  to  retire  to  his 
native  home.  Charles,  having  learned  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  attack  of  spleen,  used 
the  wayward  genius  with  all  a brother’s  ten- 
derness. The  King  healed  tho  infirmity  of 
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genius,  assuring  the  jealous  artist,  that  “he 
could  find  sufficient  employment  both  for 
him  and  Vandyke.”  U was  no  doubt  after 
this,  that  Charles  bung  the  portrait  of  his 
old  artist  between  the  two  greatest  masters  of 
art ; and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  that  the 
brothers  in  art,  with  the  monarch  as  their 
common  friend,  became  brothers  in  their  af- 
fections ; for  Vandyke  painted  the  portrait  of 
Mytens.  The  King’s  constant  attendance  on 
Rubens  when  that  great  painter  was  in  Eng- 
land, the  honours  he  bestowed  on  him,  and 
the  noble  offers  he  made  him,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently known.  This  great  painter  found, 
and  felt  in  Charles  the  First,  a congenial  spi- 
rit. Having  painted  the  history  of  St.  George, 
representing  Charles,  “ wherein,  if  it  be 
possible,  he  hath  exceeded  himself,”  as  a 
contemporary  writes,  Rubens  would  not  part 
with  the  original  till  he  bad  finished  a copy 
for  himself,  that,  as  he  said,  the  picture  might 
remain  in  his  house  at  Antwerp,  “ as  a per- 
petual monument  of  his  affection  for  the 
English  King.”  This  interesting  anecdote 
seems  authenticated  by  the  circumstance 
that  such  a picture  appears  in  the  mortuary 
catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Rubens. 

This  deep  sympathy  for  art  and  artists 
flowed  from  the  truest  source,  that  of  con- 
summate knowledge.  Charles  the  First  pos- 
sessed that  refined  discernment  which  is  the 
faculty  of  “ the  Few,”  in  detecting  the  man- 
ner and  the  habitual  work  of  any  individual 
master.  Painters  call  this  “ a knowledge  of 
hands.”  Lord  Orford  gives  a remarkable 
story  of  Charles  the  First  inspecting  a collec- 
tion of  portraits  at  which  were  present  seve- 
ral “ picture  drawers.”  The  King  inquired 
by  whose  hand  was  a particular  picture? 
Some  attempted  to  guess,  none  were  posi- 
tive. The  King  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of 
such  a man’s  hand.  “ I know  it,”  said 
Charles,  “ as  well  as  if  I had  seen  him  draw 
it ; but  is  there  but  one  man’s  hand  in  this 
picture  ?”  They  did  not  discover  this,  while 
the  King  persisted  in  asserting  that  “ there 
were  two  hands  in  it ; for  I know  the  hand 
which  drew  the  beads,  but  the  hand  which 
drew  the  rest  I never  saw  before.”  It  ap- 
pears afterwards  that  a gentleman,  who  had 
been  at  Rome,  mentioned  that  he  had  seen 
this  very  picture  with  the  heads,  but  the  rest 
unfinished,  for  the  painter  dying,  the  widow 
procured  another  to  complete  the  work  for 
sale,  (he  best  way  he  could.  This  is  but 
a blind  story,  and  the  gentleman  was,  no 
doubt,  a good  courtier,  observes  our  polished 


cynic,  though  not  unwilling  to  allow  that 
Charles,  at  least,  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
the  style  of  the  great  masters.  Another  inci- 
dent will  confirm  the  probability  of  this 
story.  In  one  of  his  unhappy  flights,  when 
passing  a night  at  the  singular  monastic  in- 
stitution of  the  family  of  the  Ferrars  at  Gid- 
ding,  an  illustrated  Bible,  containing  a vast 
collection  of  prints,  (1)  was  placed  before  the 
King  aBd  the  Palsgrave.  The  latter  had 
more  curiosity  than  knowledge.  Even  at  a 
moment  when  the  mind  of  Charles  could  have 
little  ease,  and  when  the  business  of  the  early 
morning  was  an  early  flight,  Charles  largely 
descanted  on  the  invention  of  the  masters, 
and  the  characters  of  the  engravers.  Theii 
works  had  long  been  lost  to  him  ; but  these 
departed  enjoyments  of  his  cultivated  tastes 
lingered  in  his  fond  recollections,  and  could 
steal  an  hour  from  five  years  of  sorrows. 

This  fervid  devotion  to  art  in  Charles  the 
First  was  acknowledged  abroad,  as  well  as  at 
home.  Cardinal  Barberini,  in  his  character  of 
the  protector  of  the  English  at  Rome,  conceiv- 
ed a project  of  obtaining,  by  the  novel  and 
silent  bribery  of  worksof  art,  thoseconcessions 
in  favour  of  the  English  Catholics  from  Charles 
the  First,  which  tho  King  in  his  political 
capacity  had  denied.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Panzani,  the  secret  agent  of  (he  Court  «f 
Rome,  was  introduced  to  the  King,  as  an 
agent  for  procuring  him  pictures,  statues, 
and  curiosities;  and  the  earnest  inquiries 
and  orders  given  by  Charles  the  First  evince 
his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  most  beautiful 
existing  remains  of  ancient  arts.  Once 
Charles  expressed  a wish  to  purchase  a par- 
ticular statue  of  Adonis  in  the  villa  Ludovisia. 
As  the  statue  could  not  be  obtained  for  money, 
every  exertion  was  made  to  procure  it  for  the 
Protestant  monarch.  But  the  possessor,  the 
Duchess  of  Fiano,  was  as  inexorable  as  might 
have  been  Venus  herself  to  preserve  her 
Adonis,  and  even  tho  chance-conversion  of  a 
whole  nation  of  heretic*  was  considered  by 
her  as  not  tantamount  to  the  deprivation  of 
her  enamouring  statue. 

Had  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  proved 
aspeacefulas  that  of  his  father,  this  monarch, 
in  1640,  would  have  anticipated  those  tastes, 
and  inspired  that  enthusiasm  for  the  world 
of  art,  which  were  so  long  foreign  to  the 
nation,  and  which  have  not  yet  reached  to 
those  ranks  of  society  where  they  ought  to 

(0  This  Identical  Bible,  with  tts  numerous  illus- 
trations, still  exists,  and  may  be  inspected  at  the 
British  Museum. 
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bo  familiar,  however  Institutions  have  been 
■obly  opened  for  the  pnblic.  The  mind  of 
Charles  the  First  was  moulded  by  the  graces. 
His  favourite  Buckingham  was  probably  a 
greater  favourite  from  cherishing  those  con- 
genial tastes.  He  courted  his  monarch  and 
his  friend,  by  the  frequent  exhibitions  of 
those  splendid  masques  and  entertainments, 
which  delighted  by  all  the  rivalries  of  the 
most  beautiful  arts ; combining  the  picture 
•f  ballet-dances  with  the  voice  of  music,  the 
most  graceful  poetry  of  Jonsoif,  the  scenic 
machinery  of  Inigo  Jones,  or  the  fanciful  de- 
vices of  Gcrbier,  the  Duke’s  architect,  the 
/pupil  and  friend  of  Rubens,  and  the  confi- 
dential agent  of  Charles  the  First.  The 
costly  magnificence  of  the  f£les  at  York-house, 
the  Duke’s  residence,  eclipsed  the  splendour 
of  the  French  court,  for  Bassompierre  con- 
fesses that  he  had  never  witnessed  a similar 
magnificence.  The  King  himself  delighted 
in  them,  but  this  monarch  was  too  poor  to 
furnish  those  splendid  entertainments.  They 
were  not  unusual  with  the  great  nobility. 
The  literary  Duchess  of  Newcastle  mentions 
one,  which  the  Duke  gave  to  Charles  the 
First,  which  cost  five  thousand  pounds.  The 
ascetic  Puritan  in  those  peevish  times,  as  in 
our  own,  would  indeed  abhor  these  scenes, 
but  the  emulous  encouragement  they  offered 
to  some  of  the  great  artists  could  not  fail  to 
have  infused  into  the  national  character  more 
culiivated  feelings  and  more  elegant  tastes. 
They  charmed  even  those  fiercer  Republican 
spirits  themselves  in  their  ingenuous  youth. 
Milton  owed  his  Arcades  and  his  Comus  to  a 
masque  at  Ludlow  Castle,  and  Whitelocke, 
who  had  been  himself  an  actor  and  a manager 
in  “ a splendid  royal  masque  of  the  four  Inns 
of  Court  joining  together”  to  go  to  court,  at 
a later  day  when  drawing  up  his  “ Memorials 

ft)  The  Hart,  MS,  t?is,  is  entitled  “An  Inventory 
otthe  Goods.  Jewels,  Plate,  etc  , belonging  to  King 
Charles  the  First,  sold  by  order  of  the  Council  of 
Stale,  from  the.  year  1619  to  1659."  A year  was  al- 
lowed to  draw  up  the  inventory,  and  the  sale  pro- 
ceeded during  three  years.  It  is  a magnificent  folio 
of  near  a thousand  pages,  of  an  extraordinary  di- 
mension, bound  in  crimson  velvet,  and  riehly  gilt, 
written  in  a fair  large  hand,  but  with  little  kn  w- 
lodge  of  the  subjecls  which  the  inventory-writer 
describes.  Every  article  was  appraised.  Theme- 
dais  were  not  valued  al  much  more  than  a shilling 
a-pleee.  The  highest  value  of  the  masterpieces  of 
art  varied  from  90(.  to  too many  are  whimsically 
•ow.  By  what  standard  they  were  valued  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conjecture . I have  given  an  account 
of  this  manuscript  in  the  third  volume  or  “Curiosi- 
ties of  Lileralure,”  first  series. 

(t)  Charles  R.  “Whereas  wee  understand  that 


of  the  English  affairs,”  and  occupied  by  far 
graver  concerns,  dwelt  with  all  the  fondness 
of  reminiscence  on  these  stately  shows  and 
masques ; and  in  a chronicle  which  contracts 
many  an  important  event  into  a single  para- 
graph, has  poured  forth  six  folio  columns  of  a 
minute  description  of  “ those  dreams  passed, 
and  these  vanished  pomps.” 

After  reading  these  anecdotes  of  the  private 
life  of  Charles  the  First,  and  recollecting  the 
great  national  design  which  he  had  already 
commenced,  we  must  recollect  the  limited 
means  which  contracted  these  noblo  efforts. 
The  King,  front  the  earliest  period  of  his 
reign,  was  denied  the  personal  enjoyments 
of  a nobleman  ; and  the  truth  is,  that  it  was 
only  by  economical  contrivances,  with  the 
aid  of  occasional  presents,  that  Charles  the 
First  obtained  that  fine  collection,  which  was 
so  barbarously  inventoried  at  his  death,  suf- 
fered to  be  pillaged  by  the  meanest  hands, 
and  dispersed  at  most  blundering  estimates, 
to  furnish  the  cabinets  of  France  and 
Spain.  (1)  Such  often  was  the  exhausted 
slate  of  his  exchequer,  that  it  is  a curious 
fact,  that  when  Inigo  Jones  was  appointed 
Master  of  the  Board  of  Works,  the  funds 
were  so  low  that  the  great  architect  nobly 
remitted  his  own  pay;  nor  is  it  less  curious, 
that  Charles,  amidst  his  distress  for  money, 
condescended  to  enter  into  partnership  for  the 
small  purchase  of  some  pictures.  This  singu- 
lar document  is  an  evidence  not  only  of 
his  prudential  expedients,  but  of  his  love  of 
the  arts.  The  monarch  who  entered  into 
this  humble  contract,  and  adopted  such 
equality  of  conditions,  must  have  had  some 
notion  of  that  justice  which  has  been  too 
often  denied  him.  Charles  the  First  was 
here,  at  least,  a lion  who  abstained  from  por- 
tioning out  a lion’s  share.  (2) 

an  excellent  collection  of  paintings  are  to  be  sold 
in  Venice,  which  are  know  n by  the  name  of  Barto- 
lomeo della  Nave  hla collection.  Wee  are  desirous 
that  our  beloved  servant, Mr  William  Pctlye,  should 
goe thither  to  make  the  liargaine  Tor  them.  We 
ourselves  heinge  resolved  to  go  a fourth  shure  (soe 
it  exceed  not  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds 
stcrlinge), but  that  our  name  he  concealed  in  it. 
And  if  it  shall  please  God  that  the  same  collection 
be  bought  and  come  safely  hither,  then  wee  doe 
promise,  in  the  word  of  a Kinge,  that  they  shall  be 
divyded  with  all  eqiialilye  in  this  manner,  vldt. 
That  they  shall  lie  equallie  divyded  Into  fower  parts 
by  some  men  skilful  in  palntinge,  and  then  desire 
one  Interested  In  the  shares,  or  some  for  them, 
shall  throw  the  dice  teverally.  And  whosoever 
Ihrowes  most  shall  take  his  share  first,  and  soe  in 
order  everyeone  shall  choose  afterflrst,  as  he  castes 
most,  and  shall  take  their  shares  freelye,  to  their 
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But  it  was  not  for  this  unfortunate  Prince, 1 
with  all  those  finer  tastes,  to  mitigate  the 
growing  barbarism  of  the  times  by  one  short 
age  of  taste.  We  had  not  yet  omerged  from 
our  rudo  and  noglected  state  of  the  elegant 
arts.  Afnong  the  list  of  the  grievances  of 
the  Commons  in  1625,  we  find  one  complains 
of  “ the  building  of  all  houses  in  London  in 
one  uniform  way,  with  a face  of  brick  towards 
the  streets.”  To  this  grievance  Charles  re- 
plied, that  a reformation  in  buildings  was  a 
good  reformation,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
proceed  with  that  work.  No  doubt  the  good 
citizens  of  London  were  then  destitute  of  any 
architectural  taste ; since  even  the  decent 
appearance  of  bricking  their  fronts,  and  im- 
proving the  salubrity  of  the  city,  where 
wooden  houses  were  huddled  together  in  all 
inconvenient  forms,  nests  for  their  scourge 
the  plague,  which  was  so  often  breathing  in 
their  faces,  was  considered  as  a national 
grievance.  The  penurious  and  grave  citizen, 
the  ascetic  Puritan,  felt  no  ambition  to  leave 
their  city  of  brick,  which  they  had  found  a 
city  of  timber.  Palladian  streets  never  en- 
tered into  their  imagination. 

An  affection  for  the  fine  arts  was  yet  en- 
tirely confined  to  Charles’s  own  court.  Scot- 
land, by  her  vulgar  notions  of “ superstition” 
and  idolatry,  seemed  to  have  exiled  the  arts 
from  her  bleak  clime.  The  elegant  poet 
Drummond,  in  his  history  of  Scotland  (Bi- 
shop Racket  insinuates),  had  in  view  Charles 
the  First  when  he  drew  the  character  of  James 
the  Third.  The  passage  will  attest  that  even 
the  imagination  of  a Scotch  poet,  formed  too 
on  the  most  fanciful  models  of  Italian  poesy, 
could  not  conceive  any  thing  higher  of  art 
or  its  curiosities  than  an  idling  amusement. 
“ It  is  allowable  in  men  that  have  not  much 
to  do,  to  be  taken  with  admiration  of  watches, 
clocks,  dials,  automates,  pictures,  statues; 
but  the  art  of  princes  is  to  give  laws,  and 
govern  their  people  with  wisdom  in  peace, 
and  glory  in  war  ; to  spare  the  humble,  and 
prostrate  the  proud.”  The  public  mind  was 

own  uses,  as  they  shall  Fall  unto  them.  In  Witness 
whereof,  wee  have  sett  our  hands  this  eight  daye  of 
July,  in  the  tenth  year  of  our  reigne,  163*.” 

(1)  “The  None-auch  Charles  his  character,  ex- 
tracted out  of  divers  original  Transactions,  Dis- 
patches, and  the  Notes  of  several  public  ministers, 
as  well  at  home  as  abroad,  1631,"  is  an  extraordi- 
nary little  volume.  It  Is  composed  in  the  style  of 
Sir  A.  Weldon’s  well-known  libel  of  “The  Court 
and  Character  of  Janies  1st,”— but  it  is  to  be  valued, 
for  though  the  libel  is  not  less  a libel  than  the  other, 
It  is  evident  that  the  writer  had  obtained  access  to 
the  State-Paper  Office,  and  has  rummaged  out 


vulgar,  and  even  the  genius  of  the  poetj 
which  confounds  the  knicknacks  of  a virtuoso 
with  pictures  and  statues,  had  not  advanced 
much  beyond  it.  Drummond  might  have 
learnt  in  better  times  that  the  arts  would  not 
incapacitate  a great  military  character,  or  a 
great  legislator,  from  excelling  in  their  ta- 
lent ; since  some  of  the  most  illustrious  have 
been  among  the  earliest  collectors  of  the 
works  of  art.  But  it  was  now  slill  worse  at 
London  than  at  Edinburgh.  Among  the 
barbarians,  who,  like  a second  irruption  of 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  became  the  avowed 
enemies  of  art  and  artists,  the  Puritans  on 
one  side,  and  the  Levellers  on  the  other,  ex- 
cite our  indignation  as  much  for  their  bruta- 
lising ignorance  as  their  calumnies.  In  that 
remarkable  yet  curious  libel  on  Charles  the 
First,  entitled  “ the  None-such  Charles,”  the 
writer  accuses  his  late  sovereign,  among 
other  enormities,  of  “ squandering  away 
millions  of  pounds  on  braveries  and  vanities, 
on  old  rotten  pictures  and  broken-nosed 
marbles.”  (1)  Millions  of  pounds!  Charles 
was  never  master  of  a quarter  of  one ! Such 
was  the  style  and  grossness  of  the  times,  and 
of  that  people  who  were  now  to  be  the  rulers 
of  England  ! Even  in  the  King’s  lifetime,  a 
Puritan  expressed  his  uneasiness  that  Con,  a 
Scotchman,  called  the  Pope’s  Legate,  was 
enticing  Charles  with  many  various  baits, 
and  whom  he  sought  to  delude  with  “ gifts  of 
pictures,  antique  idols,  and  such  like  trum- 
peries brought  from  Rome.”  Alas  1 how 
painful  will  it  ever  be,  in  noticing  vulgar  spi- 
rits as  these,  to  add  the  great  name  of  Mil- 
ton  ! In  “ evil  limes”  only,  indeed,  would 
that  illustrious  man  have  seemed  to  reproach 
the  King  of  England,  for  having  for  his 
“closet-companion”  the  great  bard  of  the 
nation. 

Milton,  in  his  Iconoclastes,  insolently 
wrote : “ I shall  not  instance  an  abstruse 
author,  wherein  the  King  might  be  less  con- 
versant, but  one  w hom  we  well  know  was  the 
closet  companion  of  these  his  solitudes,  Wil- 

many  state  secrets,  which  he  turns  to  his  own  pur- 
pose. Itissaidto  be  “published  by  uulborily,” 
which  indicates  the  parliamentary  sanction.  Lord 
Hardwicke  committed  a strange  blunder  when  he 
ascribed  it  10  Sir  Balthazar  Gerbier;  he  could  never 
have  read  it,  and  was  deceived  by  the  ironical  title. 
In  my  copy  1 find  a MS . note,  which  says  that  it 
was  written  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  and  of  this  I have 
no  doubt.  I have  heard  that  Milton  had  his  eye  on 
this  book,  when  he  wrote  with  such  personal  hatred 
of  Charles;  that  great  anti-monarchist,  however, 
required  no  whetstone. 
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liam  Shakspearo.”  Little  did  Milton  ima- 
gine that  what  at  tho  time  M'<>med  to  cast 
contempt  on  the  character  of  trio  King  would 
be  cited,  at  a more  enlightened  period,  as  a 
certain  evidence  of  the  elegance  of  the  mind 
of  Charles  the  First. 

It  has  been  said  that  Charles  tho  First  was 
adapted  to  be  greater  as  a private  gentleman 
than  a sovereign.  There  may  be  some  truth 
in  the  observation;  yet  it  is  not  so  evident 
that  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  man  are  in- 
sufficient to  constitute  an  excellent  monarch. 
Unquestionably,  had  not  peculiar  difficulties 
arisen  in  his  reign,  Charles  the  First  would 
have  been  that  monarch.  Nor  can  we  justly 
conclude  that  he  was  destitute  of  kingly 
qualities,  who  so  long  and  so  ably  contended 
for  what  ho  deemed  his  kingly  rights,  and 
voluntarily  perished  to  vindicate  his  sove- 
reignly. Charles,  indeed,  loved  the  privacy 
of  domestic  life,  and  the  quiet  occupations  of 
study  and  art.  When  his  troubles  began,  in 
1637,  Garrard,  the  correspondent  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  kissed  hands  on  his  election  to 
the  Mastership  of  the  Charter-house.  The 
Ring  bade  him  be  a good  Governor,  and  im- 
pressively assured  him  that  he  considered 
him  the  happiest  man  in  England.  Charles 
appears  to  have  alluded  to  his  own  situation, 
deeming  the  Government  of  the  Charter- 
house,  in  its  dominion  of  obedient  subjects, 
and  in  its  business  of  literature,  offered  a 
more  enviable  life,  than  tho  days  which  were 
clouding  over  his  throne. 

the  pangs  that  rend  the  royal  breast. 

Those  wounds  that  lurk  bcneatli  the  tissued  vest  .<)) 

or,  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  first  expressed  it : — 
“Tragedy  openeth  the  greatest  wounds,  and 
showeth  forth  the  ulcers  that  are  covered  w ith 
tissue.” 

The  observation  of  Addison,  that  a reader 
is  delighted  to  learn  whether  the  person 
whose  story  is  engaging  his  attention  he 
either  a brown  or  a fair  man,  with  other  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  was  new  in  its  day,  and 
since  the  philosophy  of  biography  has  been 
carried  to  a perfection  unknown  to  that  pleas- 
ing writer,  its  truth  has  often  been  confirmed. 

(I)  Thomas  Warton. 

(S)  This  portrait,  little  known,  as  well  as  the  cos- 
tume, inscribed  “Gaywood  fecit,”  hasevery appear- 
ance of  having  been  taken  from  the  life.  It  is  pre- 
fixed to  Lambert  Wood's  Life  of  Charles,  I6J9,  w hich 
of  itself  isaworthless  volume.  The  reason  which  in 
duces  me  to  consider  this  portrait  as  an  original,  is 
the  meagreness  ofthe  countenance,  w hich  is  noticed 
hj  contemporaries  in  the  latter  years  of  Charles. 


Nothing  is  trivial  in  the  narrative  of  history 
which  assists  the  reality  of  its  scene,  and 
places  its  personage  by  our  side.  By  these 
natural  touches  something  of  the  charm  of 
fiction  is  thrown  into  the  historical  compo- 
sition. 

There  is  a fino  and  large  portrait  of  Charles' 
the  First,  by  his  first  favourite  Mytens,  splen- 
didly engraved  by  Dclphius,  the  King’s  en-C 
graver.  In  that  portrait,  as  well  as  in  a 
miniature  which  1 had  copied  from  a largo 
picture  by  Vandyke,  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace 
at  Florence,  the  expression  is  quite  of  another 
character  from  the  portraits  taken  at  a later 
period.  No  secret  sorrows,  no  deepened  me- 
lancholy, had  yet  left  the  traces  of  painful 
thoughts  over  the  countenance  whoso  pecu- 
liar expression  afterwards  was  so  faithfully, 
perhaps  so  religiously,  transmitted  to  us. 
Contrast  this  portrait  of  Mytens  on  Charles’s 
accession  to  the  throne,  with  the  one  so  care- 
worn, so  haggard  and  lean,  when  the  ill- 
fated  Sovereign  appeared  at  his  trial,  (2)  arid 
you  touch  both  the  extremities  of  his  life;  the 
whole  history  of  Charles  seems  told  1 

The  intermediate  period  in  this  monarch’s 
life  is  equally  remarkable.  Vandyke  painted 
in  one  picture  the  head  of  Charles  in  three 
positions.  This  was  sent  by  the  Queen  to 
Bernini,  in  order  to  model  his  celebrated 
bust.  The  well-known  anecdote  of  the  sculp- 
tor is  authentic.  (3)  Bernini  was  a great 
physiognomist,  and  after  contemplating  the 
portraits,  for  a while,  he  exclaimed  that  he 
had  never  seen  a portrait  whose  countenance 
showed  so  much  greatnoss  and  such  marks 
of  sadness ; the  man  who  was  so  strongly 
charactered,  and  whose  dejection  was  so 
visible,  was  doomed  to  be  unfortunate  1 Had 
the  physiognomical  predictor  examined  the 
two  portraits  of  the  happier  days  of  Charles, 
he  might  have  augured  a happier  fate.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  what  was  peculiar  in 
the  countenance  of  Charles  was  not  discover- 
able till  after  his  thirtieth  year. 

Charles  the  First  was  of  a middle  stature, 
his  complexion  brown,  “ inclining  lo  a pale- 
ness,” his  forehead  not  wide,  his  brows  large, 
his  eyes  grey,  they  were  quick  and  penetrat- 
es) I find  the  recorded  anecdote  of  Bernini  in 
Evelyn’s  work  on  Medals,  and  in  Sir  Richard  Bul- 
atrode’s  Memoirs,  66.  Henrietta  Maria  designed  to 
have  her  own  bust,  as  the  companion  of  Charles’s, 
and  portraits  on  the  same  plan  were  painted  by 
Vandyke,  but  whether  the  bust  was  ever  executed  is 
not  known.  At  that  moment  the  troubles  began. 
The  painting  of  Henrietta  was  at  Carlton  House. 
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ing,  and  their  vivacious  glances  were  re- 
marked on  the  opening  of  his  trial,  for 
Charles,  considering  himself  to  be  a skilful 
physiognomist,  was  a keen  observer  of  per- 
sons ; his  nose  was  somewhat  large  and  rather 
round  at  the  lip.  The  visage  on  the  whole 
was  long,  and  the  lips  seem  to  have  been 
thick,  llis  stammering  was  a defect  which 
he  could  never  entirely  get  rid  of,  though  at 
his  trial  the  intensity  of  his  feelings  carried 
on  his  voice  without  faltering.  His  hair  was 
of  a chesnut  colour,  falling  on  his  shoulders 
in  large  curls,  and  when  young  ho  nourished 
one  luxuriant  lock  on  his  left  side  which 
floated  there ; this  natural  ornament  was  a 
fashion  abhorred  by  the  puritanic  Round- 
heads;  who,  having  read  in  the  Testament, 
“ If  a man  have  long  hair  it  is  a shame,”  (1) 
cut  their  hair  short.  This  unlucky  tress 
of  royalty  excited  Prynne’s  invective  against 
“ love-locks.”  His  beard,  curtailed  of  ancient 
dimensions,  he  woro  peaked,  with  mousla- 
cbios,  in  his  happier  days,  but  in  his 
troubles,  negligent  of  exterior  ornament,  his 
beard  covered  much  of  his  face.  His  pace 
in  walking  was  quick  and  hurried,  somewhat 
indicative  of  the  usual  condition  of  his  mind. 
In  going  from  St.  James’s  through  the  Park 
to  the  scaffold  at  Whitehall,  one  of  ihe  papers 
of  the  day  notices  that  the  King  “pleasantly” 
called  to  the  guard,  “March  apace  !”  It  is 
said  he  was  not  graceful  in  his  motions ; a 
coarse  libeller  tells  us,  that  “ he  did  not  ride 
like  a Prince,  but  like  a post-boy.”  There 
was  a good  deal  of  earnest  impetuosity  in  his 
temper,  and  he  seems  to  have  preserved  his 
personal  dignity,  by  a rigid  decency  in  the 
gravity  of  his  manners  and  the  measured 
style  of  his  speech,  sparing  of  words. 

0)  i Cor.,xi.,i*. 

(S)  It  is  mortifying  lo  disclose  the  levity  of  feeling 
of  men  of  genius,  whose  polilical  tempers  seem  to 
close  up  every  avenue  to  their  heart  or  llicir  imagi- 
nation. “It  is,”  says  an  able  Edinburgh  Reviewer, 
“to  such  considerations  as  these,”  (alluding  to  some 
instances  of  Charles’s  good  qualities,  as  a father  and 
a husband,  which  are  given  by  one  who  probably 
is  too  young  to  be  either,)  “ together  w ith  bis  Van- 
dyke dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  bis  peaked 
beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his 
popularity  with  the  present  generation.”— Ed.  Rev., 
voi.  xlii.,  p.  330.  ,-etj 

But  there  are  other  “ handsomer  faces  in  a Van- 
dyke dress”  which  do  not  affect  us  as  the  portrait 
of  Charles  the  First.  All  this  seems  innocent,  how- 
ever superficial  may  be  the  popular  prejudices  of 
the  critic,  compared  with  the  irightful  barbarism 
of  the  heartless  Horace  Walpole.  Even  the  last 
parting  moments  of  the  King  with  Bishop  Juxon 
afford  him  a most  indecent  parody,— (Lord  Orford's 
Works,  v.  *73,)  and,  in  a loiter,  he  writes,  “I  was 


There  was  a family  likeness  in  the  Stuarts, 
even  to  their  long  lingers,  but  there  was  no 
Stuart  whose  countenance  resembled  that  of 
Charles  the  First.  Whence  then  the  effect 
which  is  still  produced  by  contemplating  the 
pensive  and  melancholy  physiognomy  of  this 
monarch?  It  seems  an  ideal  head. 

Parallels  have  been  more  than  once  drawn 
between  the  tragical  afflictions  of  the  martyr- 
ed monarch  and  the  tribulations  of  “ the 
Saviour”  when  on  earth.  In  human  records, 
no  princely  names  could  be  found  but  which 
seemed  loo  low  to  rival  his  magnanimous  suf- 
ferings. Stricken  by  sympathies,  stronger 
and  more  elevated  lhan  ihev  had  ever  ex- 
perienced, some  divines  dared  to  compare 
Charles  to  Christ.  Tickell  has  happily  allud- 
ed to  their  disturbed  piety.  They  found 

“ AH  parallels  were  wrong,  or  blasphemy.” 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  ideas  of  a 
human  with  a diviner  nature  has  formed  the 
despair  of  the  greatest  artists.  The  pencil  has 
never  yet  portrayed  the  celestial  head  of  “the 
Saviour”  in  the  form  of  humanity.  It  is, 
however,  singular  that  artists  of  genius  have 
considered  that  ihe  head  of  this  Monarch  is 
the  only  portrait  which  they  could  venture  to 
place  before  them  as  a model  for  the  head  of 
Christ,  so  peculiar  is  its  mixture  of  majesty 
and  sadness.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  look- 
ing on  the  portrait  of  Charles,  with  all  its 
numerous  associations,  whether  some  behold 
“ the  King  in  chains,  and  tho  Prince  bound 
in  fetters,”  or  others  “a  man  of  sorrows  ac- 
quainted with  grief,”  Ihere  is  no  portrait  of 
any  other  sovereign  which  awakens  such 
powerful  emotions  as  does  the  head  of  Charles 
ihe  First.  (2) 

diverted  with  two  relics  of  Charles  the  Martyr,  one 
the  pearl  you  see  in  hi*  picture,  taken  out  of  hi*  car 
after  his  foolish  head  was  off;  the  other,  the  cup 
out  of  which  he  took  the  sacrament.”  One  could 
hardly  have  expected,  as  Mr.  Crokcr  has  observed, 
in  alluding  to  Walpole's  unfeeling  observation  on 
Charles  in  his  last  moments,  “to  find  him  playing 
the  lack-pudding  on  a bloody  scaffold !” 

I am  tempted  here  to  anticipate  a passage  from 
that  popular  criticism  which  is  so  much  to  ihe  last* 
of  the  limes;  a passage  which  should  rather  be  no- 
ticed at  the  close  of  this  work.  The  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  thusdescribes  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First 
“The  enemy  of  English  liberty  xvaB  not  murdered 
by  men  whom  he  had  pardoned  and  loaded  with 
benefits.  He  was  not  slabbed  in  the  back  by  those 
who  misled  and  cringed  before  his  face.  He 
vanquished  on  fields  of  stricken  battle;  he  w»s*>” 
raigned,  sentenced,  and  executed  in  the  face  a 
heaven  and  earth.  Our  liberly  is  neither  Greek  nor 
Roman,  but  essentially  English.”*  The  eloquence 
• Ed.  Rev.,  red,  slvfi.,  346. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Tbe  Influence  of  the  Queen  on  the  King’s  Conduct. 

Tin  influence  of  Henrietta  Maria  over 
Charles  the  First  is  an  important  subject  for 
inquiry,  not  only  in  the  private  but  in  the 
public  life  of  the  monarch.  It  claims  to  be 
treated  with  some  deficacy,  and  with  more 
truth.  On  no  subject  of  these  Commentaries 
ought  I to  require  more  of  the  reader’s  con- 
fidence that  my  researches  a re  wholly  prompt- 
ed by  the  curiosity,  or  the  zeal,  which  we  feel 
in  unravelling  the  perplexities  in  which 
human  nature  sometimes  seems  enveloped, 
let  the  reader,  for  the  few  minutes  which 
will  be  allotted  to  this  chapter,  be  patient 
aador  the  popular  prejudices  and  the  old 
impressions  he  carries  in  his  mind,  and  let 
him  accompany  me,  feeling  our  way  now  in 
twilight,  and  now  in  darkness,  in  these  cau- 
tious gropings  after  truth. 

Charles  the  First  is  accused  by  all  parties 
of  a spiritless  uxoriousness  and  subserviency 
to  his  Queen,  which  had  a fatal  influence 
orer  his  political  conduct.  This  opinion  was 
prevalent  in  his  own  day.  But  we  have  to 
encounter  a more  formidable  host  than  con- 
temporaries, whose  opinions  may  happen  to 
originate  iu  passion  and  prejudice,  in  the 
writers  of  our  history,  who  all  have  echoed 
to  aach  other  the  same  conviction  of  “ the 
absolute  power”  of  Henrietta  Maria. 

Clarendon,  that  grave  minister,  and  others 
who  were  acting  with  him,  disliked  the  Queen, 
har  papists,  and  her  Dation-  Mr.  Hyde  often 
appears  as  irritably  jealous  of  female  in- 
fluence, as  afterwards  was  Lord  Clarendon, 
an  influence  which  that  Statesman  aptly 
described  as  "powerful  and  near.”  His  Lord- 
ship  has  touched  on  " the  Queen’s  absolute 
power”  over  the  King,  and  one  of  the  effects 
of  this  power,  he  tells  us,  appeared  in  “ the 

of  tbe  writer  will  be  but  a poor  apology  for  this 
misrepresentation  of  die  real  stale  of  Ihc  affairs  to 
which  he  alludes . We  shall  not  here  slop  to  cor- 
reet  them,  but  we  may  admire  the  juvenile  auda- 
city of  an  ardent  party-writer,  who  seems  to  cou- 
dude  that  we  are  entirely  ignorant  or  Ihemode  by 
which  the  murderers  of  Charles  the  First  effected 
their  nefarious  purpose. 

When  a Member  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  with 
that  vulgar  levity  we  often  witness  from  men  who 
seem  ignorant  of  their  national  history,  alluded  to 
the  immolated  Monarch,  Canning  rose,  and  poured 
out  his  indignant  spirit.  “He  trusted  that  heshould 
uever  arrive  at  that  cool  contemplation,  which  en- 
abled the  honourable  Member  to  talk  of  the  murder 
ol Charles  the  First  as  of  a lawful  act.  He  hoped  no 
degree  ofliberallty,  no  respect  for  freedom,  would 


removal  of  great  ministers,”  but  the  noble 
historian  is  also  out  authority  to  show  that 
“ neither  the  Archbishop  nor  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  were  in  any  degree  acceptable  to 
the  Queen.”  How  then  happened  it  that 
Charles  the  First,  so  entirely  passive  to  “ the 
absolute  power”  of  his  wife,  as  Charles  called 
the  Queen,  never  removed  these  “ great 
ministers  ?”  If  Henrietta’s  absolute  will  were 
to  govern  the  Stale,  had  she  no  favourites  to 
supply  their  places,  and  she  too,  who,  as  so 
many  assure  us,  was  such  a mistress  of  poli- 
tical intrigue? 

Hume  sometimes  sympathising  with  the 
unfortunate  Charles,  and  often  taking  his 
impressions  from  Clarendon,  tells  us  that 
Charles  the  First  was  by  the  Queen  “ preci- 
pitated into  hasty  aod  impetuous  councils.** 
Hume  supposes,  we  must  imagine,  that 
Charles  himself  was  never  “ hasty  and  im- 
petuous.” Bishop  Kennett  describes  the 
light,  volatile,  inconsiderate  temper  of  the 
hapless  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  as 
" the  influence  of  a stately  Queen  over  an 
affectionate  husband.”  “ That  wicked  wo- 
man t”  exclaims  Warburton,  in  the  heat  of 
Protestant  passion.  ‘‘That  pernicious  wo  • 
man  at  his  sidel”  echoes  the  philosophical 
llallarn,  who  has  here  considered  perhaps 
the  number  of  the  witnesses  in  court,  rather 
than  the  weight  of  their  evidence.  Gibbon, 
who  probably  had  never  brought  his  penetrat- 
ing inquiries  to  the  critical  investigation  of 
the  history  of  this  period,  notices  how 
“ Charles  was  governed  by  a Catholic  Queen.” 
Authority,  it  might  seem,  was  not  wanting 
to  establish  the  position,  but  his  philosophical 
genius  might  have  been  mortified,  could  any 
one  have  succeeded  in  proving  to  him  that 
this  opinion  was  at  least  merely  vulgar,  aod 
that  had  Charles  not  been  united  to  a Roman 
Catholic  Princess,  the  Romanists  would  have 

ever  induce  him  to  loot  back  on  each  a transaction 
with  any  other  feelings  than  Ihoeeof  the  horror 
and  indignation  which  it  was  calculated  to  excite. 
Could  he  ever  bring  himself  to  entertain  such  an 
opinion,  even  in  his  closet,  he  would  never  utter  it 
in  that  House,  and  still  less  proclaim  it  to  a nation 
struggling  for  Independence.  In  God's  name,  let 
not  this  country  stand  foremost  in  pointing  out 
such  a course  as  this  as  the  highroad  to  freedom. 
Whatever  might  be  the  policy  of  giving  or  with- 
holding our  aid,  the  suggestion  of  crime  was  at  least 
one  of  those  aids  which  we  might  best  withhold." 

I am  indebted  to  my  very  ingenious  friend  Mr. 
J.  H.  Maryland  for  this  passage  in  a speech  of  Can- 
ning's. It  was  a note  taken  at  the  time,  probably 
in  March,  1821 . 
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shared  the  same  royal  protection,  for  the 
same  reasons  of  state,  which  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  his  father;  for  though  the  nation 
sometimes  seemed  unreasonably  jealous,  the 
Romanists,  when  their  day  of  conspiracy  was 
over,  were  an  ancient,  a numerous,  and  even 
a noble  body  of  useful  subjects,  whose  loyalty, 
as  was  afterwards  proved,  entered  even  into 
their  religion. 

Our  history  has  often  been  composed  by 
those  whose  panics  were  more  warranted 
than  we  at  this  day  are  perhaps  competent 
to  decide  on.  These  writers,  and  the  nation 
at  large,  seemed  to  have  desired  nothing 
short  of  an  extermination  of  the  Romanists. 
The  Puritans  of  England  would  willingly 
have  applauded  an  edict  against  the  English 
Catholics,  like  that  of  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  ejected  the  French 
Huguenots  from  their  father-land.  The  po- 
licy of  the  Cabinet  may  happen  to  be  in  op- 
position to  the  passions  of  a people,  but  it  is 
not  necossarily  wrong.  Charles  temporized, 
and  it  has  been  his  fate  to  be  the  favourite 
of  neither  party.  Had  he  dared,  which  was 
out  of  his  nature  to  do,  a great  coup  d'etat , 
by  banishing  every  Romanist  from  England, 
Charles  would  have  become  popular  at  the 
cost  of  his  better  feelings. 

We  may  judge  how  our  history  on  this 
point  of  (he  Queen’s  influence  has  been 
written,  by  turning  to  the  historian  of  the 
Puritans.  “The  Queen  was  a very  great 
bigot  to  her  religion;  her  conscience  was 
directed  by  her  confessor,  assisted  by  the 
Pope’s  Nuncio,  and  a secret  cabal  of  priests 
and  Jesuits.  These  controlled  the  Queen,  and 
she  the  King,  so  that  in  effect  the  nation  was 
governed  by  popish  councils  till  the  Long 
Parliament.”  (1)  The  closest  researcher  in 
our  history  has  yet  to  discover  this  “ secret 
cabal  of  priests  and  Jesuits,”  acting  cir- 
cuitously on  the  Queen,  and  she  on  the  King, 
and  the  nation  governed  by  “their  popish 
councils.”  The  confessor  of  the  Queen, 
Father  Philip,  stole  about  Somerset  House 
with  the  Capuchins  in  dread  of  their  lives; 
and  as  for  the  Capuchins  themselves,  1,  who 
possess  their  memoirs,  can  testify  that,  ex- 
cept half-a-dozen  sly  conversions,  “ their 
popish  councils”  did  not  prospor  out  of  their 
neighbourhood.  The  Pope's  nuncio  did  not 
even  venture  to  assume  his  character.  In 
this  plausible  manner  are  party-histories 

(4)  Neat’s  Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  i . , 507 . 


composed,  and  the  innocent  appeal  to  them 
for  their  authorities  1 

We  arc  reminded,  that  every  great  politi- 
cal error  of  the  King  was  the  dictation  of  the 
Queen ; and  though  her  name  rarely  appears 
among  the  incidents  of  our  history,  except 
when  the  panic  of  papistry  breaks  out,  it 
would  seem  that  on  the  side  of  Charles  the 
greater  part  originated  with  this  profound 
and  political  Queen. 

Even  the  more  subtle  reasoners  unreason 
themselves  on  this  popular  prejudice  of  the 
Queen’s  influence  over  Charles  the  First.  Mr. 
Godwin  writes,  “The  Queen  applied  all  the 
vast  influence  she  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  her  husband  to  prevail  on  him  to  agree 
to  the  establishment  of  the  presbyterian  form 
of  church  government.”  (2)  Doubtless  to  her, 
between  two  horetics,  the  choice  was  indif- 
ferent. But  what  was  tho  result  of  this  “ vast 
influence?”  Charles  never  would  concede 
the  point,  for,  not  many  pages  after,  Mr. 
Godwin  tells  us,  “The  whole  project  of  the 
Presbyterians  was  defeated  by  tho  unexpect- 
ed pertinacity  of  the  King.  (3)  Such  was  the 
Queen’s  vast  influence! 

There  is  a principle  in  historical  inquiries, 
which  we  may  frequently  apply.  In  all  in- 
tricate passages  of  history,  whenever  we  de- 
tect an  incongruity  in  tho  character, — a dis- 
crepancy in  the  incidents, — a cause  assigned 
not  commensurate  with  the  prodigious  effect 
deduced  from  it,— our  suspicion  may  be 
allowed  to  awaken  our  scepticism ; and  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  our  knowledge  we 
may  discriminate  the  proportion  in  which 
falsehood  has  been  mixed  with  truth.  In  the 
political  influence  of  Henrietta  over  Charles, 
which  so  many  historical  writers  have  ascrib- 
ed to  her,  we  may  be  struck  by  all  these 
monstrous  conjunctures. 

From  all  these  authorities  we  learn  that 
Charles  the  First,  in  the  possession  of  his 
active  faculties,  with  his  argumentative 
habits,  and  his  unchangeable  dispositions, 
sank  into  a passive  being,  an  imbecile  mon- 
arch 1 Vet  how  will  this  agree  with  the  in- 
disputable fact,  that  Charles  afterwards  lived 
and  acted  several  years  separated  from  his 
Queen,  and  on  all  emorgent  occasions  dis- 
played the  most  prompt  capacity?  Did  the 
Queen  suggest  a single  sentence  in  that  series 
of  private  correspondence  with  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  on  the  complicated  concerns  of 

(*)  Godwin’s  Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth,  it.,  417- 

(S)  Ibid.,  476. 
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the  Scottish  affairs  ? But  to  sanction  the  re- 
ceived opinion  of  the  predominance  of  Hen- 
rietta Maria  in  so  many  intricate  difficulties, 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  assert  the  weakness  of 
Charles;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this 
Queen  should  be  endowed,  like  another  Ca- 
therine of  Medicis,  with  a plotting  head,  and 
a governing  hand.  The  Editor  of  Madame  du 
Deffand’s  letters,  in  her  “ Views  of  the  Social 
Life  in  England  and  France,”  at  once  de- 
clares that  Henrietta  “had  been  brought  up 
amidst  all  the  political  intrigues  of  her  mo- 
ther, Mary  of  Medicis.”  It  probably  never 
occurred  to  this  female  philosopher  of  the 
school  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  the  Queen  was 
only  sixteen  years  of  age  when  she  camo 
over  here.  1 am  unacquainted  with  the  due 
term  of  a political  apprenticeship,  but  a 
young  lady  of  sixteen,  who  had  passed  most 
of  her  time  in  pastorals  and  dances,  could 
hardly  be  yet  a Machiavel. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a Queen,  who  is  ima- 
gined to  have  performed  so  complicate  a part 
in  our  history,  scarcely  ever  appears  in  it, 
but  to  receive  some  courtly  compliment,  or 
to  betray  the  terrors  in  which  she  often  lived. 
On  one  occasion,  to  save  the  life  of  Strafford, 
we  see  Henrietta  appointing  a midnight  in- 
terview with  two  or  three  heads  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, and,  holding  a flambeau,  pass  by  the 
back-stairs  into  an  apartment,  alone  and  in 
secrecy,  to  offer  any  terms!  This,  which 
looks  like  a political  intrigue,  was  really 
none;  the  whole  transaction  was  as  simple 
as  it  proved  to  be  inefficient.  There  are  three 
or  four  instances  in  which  recourse  was  had 
to  the  Queen  in  order  to  influence  the  King 
by  her  tears,  or  her  prayers,  to  comply  with 
certain  measures.  Mr.  Ilallam  quotes  a letter 
of  the  Queen  from  Paris  to  Charles,  contain- 
ing political  advice,  but  the  letter  was  written 
at  the  suggestion  of  Colepepper  and  Ashburn- 
ham ; it  was  none  of  her  own.  In  every  one 
of  these  cases,  the  parties  were  working  on 
the  terrors  of  an  affrighted  woman,  and  the 
Queen  was  but  a passive  instrument  in  their 
hands,  and  the  simple  organ  of  their  ideas. 
These  incidents,  so  far  from  conferring  on 
Henrietta  a political  character,  are  evidenco 
of  the  reverse,  for  they  show  that,  whenever 
she  was  brought  forward,  nothing  political 
ever  originated  with  herself  ; site  had  no 
other  opinions  than  what  she  listened  to,  no 
other  system  than  the  personal  safoty  of  her- 
self and  the  King.  No  secret  history  pretends 
to  give  any  account  of  her  influence  in  the 
Council  of  State,  nor  do  we  hear  of  any  con- 


sultations held  with  her  Majesty.  But  we 
know  that  all  her  confidants  were  of  tho 
household  or  of  the  court-circle  ; the  gay 
courtiers  and  younger  branches  of  the  nobi- 
lity, with  two  or  three  poets,  who  had  no 
other  politics  than  their  loyalty,  their  chat, 
and  their  pleasures.  We  hear  of  no  political 
cabinet  of  Henrietta.  If  she  regulated  the 
affairs  of  a nation  of  whose  very  manners  she 
was  ignorant,  her  genius  must  have  lain  con- 
cealed in  tho  depth  of  her  own  thoughts,  and 
in  the  secrecy  of  her  own  chamber.  We 
cannot  judge  of  this  concealed  genius  by 
many  specimens  we  have  of  her  correspon- 
dence, which  are  always  on  ordinary  topics, 
expressed  in  as  ordinary  a style.  In  her  pri- 
vate memoirs,  such  as  her  conversations  with 
Clarendon  during  his  exile,  and  her  confi- 
dential intercourse  with  Madame  de  Motte- 
villo  on  her  final  return  to  France,  and  in 
other  sources,  we  discover  that  Henrietta  was 
nothing  more  than  a volatilo  woman,  who 
had  never  studied,  never  reflected,  and  whom 
Nature  had  formed  to  be  charming  and 
haughty,  but  whoso  vivacity  could  not  retain 
even  a state-secret  for  an  hour,  and  whose 
talents,  so  well  adapted  to  invent,  with  her 
poets  at  her  side,  a fanciful  pastoral,  cast  the 
figure  of  a dance,  or  dress  out  the  enchant- 
ment of  a rich  masque,  could  never  have  pre- 
tended to  conduct  an  involved  political  in- 
trigue. She  viewed  oven  the  characters  of 
great  men  with  the  sensations  of  a woman. 
Observing  that  the  Earl  of  Strafford  was  a 
great  man,  she  dwelt  with  more  interest  on 
his  person ; “ though  not  handsome,”  she 
said,  “ he  was  agreeable  enough,  and  he  had 
the  finest  hands  of  any  man  in  the  world.” 
Sho  betrayed  the  same  levity  of  feeling  on  a 
most  serious  occasion.  The  Parliament's  ad- 
miral was  barbarously  pointing  his  cannon  at 
tho  house  she  lodged  in ; several  shots  reach- 
ing it,  her  favourite  Jermyn  requested  her  to 
fly  ; she  escaped  into  a cavern  in  the  fields, 
but  recollecting  that  she  had  left  her  lap-dog 
asleep  on  her  bed,  she  flew  back,  and  amidst 
the  cannon-shots  returned  with  this  other 
favourite.  Tho  Queen  related  this  anecdote 
to  Madame  de  Motteville,  and  these  ladies 
considered  it  as  a complete  woman’s  victory. 
It  is  in  theso  momoirs  we  find,  that  when 
Charles  went  down  to  the  House  to  seize  the 
five  leading  Members  of  the  Opposition,  the 
Queen  cpuld  not  retain  her  lively  restless- 
ness, and  impatiently  babbled  the  secret  to 
Lady  Carlisle.  It  has  been  recently  disco- 
vered by  Monsieur  Mazure,  that  this  lady 
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transmitted  the  hasty  intelligence  to  the 
French  ambassador,  who  pretends  in  his  dis- 
patches that  he  warned  “ his  friends,”  as  he 
calls  the  five  members. , How  far  this  was  the 
exact  truth  we  know  not ; but  1 have  also 
discovered  from  the  manuscripts  of  another 
French  agent,  that  Lady  Carlisle  always  kept 
up  a close  communication  with  French  am- 
bassadors. In  the  present  instance,  as  her 
Ladyship  had  more  than  one  coolidential 
friend,  and  particularly  Pym,  of  whom  it  is 
said  that  Lady  Carlisle  was  the  44  dame  de 
sea  pensees ,”  her  Ladyship  might  have  dis- 
patched a duplicate  billei-doux.  The  well- 
known  anecdote  is  recorded  on  this  eventful 
occasion.  When  the  Queen  perceived  the 
King  wavered  at  the  moment,  she  exclaimed, 
“Go,  poltroon ! pull  these  rogues  out  by  the 
ears,  or  never  see  my  face  more.”  44  The 
submissive  husband  obeyed,”  adds  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay. This  anecdote  has  been  held  as  po- 
sitive proof  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  Queen  in 
political  affairs.  As  far  as  1 have  been  able 
to  trace  this  anecdote,  it  rests  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a single  person ; but  that  she  deliver- 
ed such  words,  or  words  like  these  I believe, 
because  about  twenty  years  afterwards  Sir 
Arthur  Haslerigg  in  the  Commons  alluded  to 
the  fact,  (1)  but  then  ho  tells  it  differently, 
and  applies  the  reproval  of  a Poltroon”  to 
the  King  on  his  return.  The  version  must 
be  a false  one,  because  the  Queen  could  not 
have  reproached  the  King  with  cowardiee, 
for  having  missed  the  five  members.  The 
words  Henrietta  is  said  to  have  used  are  in 
the  familiar  style  of  a French  woman,  who 
would  back  her  wavering  husband  to  do  what 
had  been  already  resolved.  But  what  does 
this  famous  proof  of  the  Queen’s  ascendancy 
amount  to?  This  apparent  menace  depends 
on  the  tone  and  the  gesture  in  which  it  was 
delivered.  Suppose  she  threatened  with  a 
smile,  and  menaced  as  awfullv  ? At  all  events 
th  anecdote  affords  no  proof  df  her  Majesty’s 
inventive  politics,  and,  as  on  other  occasions 
of  this  nature,  she  acted  on  tho  suggestions 
of  others.  This  false  step  of  Charles  did  not 
originate  with  the  Queen. 

(t)  Burton’s  Diary,  iii.,93. 

(2)  Her  carriage  was  once  drawn  up  to  take  her 
flight  from  England— when  she  was  betrayed  to  the 
Parliament  by  Goring.  See  Maaure,  iii .,  426. 

(3)  When  the  Parliament,  with  a shameless  dis- 
regard of  all  decency  and  honour,  published  the 
Letters  of  Charles  to  the  Queen,  there  was  one  in 
which  they  pretended  to  show  to  the  people  that 
‘♦the  eminent  places  in  the  kingdom  were  disposed 
of  by  her  advice."  To  this  the  King  replied,  that 


But  if  incidents  like  these,  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  betray  the  feminine  dispositions 
of  this  Queen,  we  perceive  that  on  every* 
trying  occasion  Henrietta  never  forgot  that 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Fourth  ; 
that  glorious  affinity  was  inherited  by  her 
with  all  the  sexual  pride,  and  hence  at  times 
that  energy  in  her  actions  which  was  so  far 
above  her  intellectual  capacity.  Mr.  Ballara 
observes  that  44  Henrietta  was  by  no  means 
the  high-spirited  woman  that  some  have 
fancied.”  I always  differ  with  deference 
from  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  knowledge  is  very 
extensive  on  this  subject,  but  by  this  expres- 
sion he  probably  alluded  to  some  part  of  her 
political  conduct.  She  latterly  lived  terrified 
in  her  paloee,  (2)  and  often  entered  into  her 
chape!  in  trepidation.  Can  we  deny  her  an 
heroic  spirit  when  we  discover  her  passing 
over  to  Holland,  to  procure  aid  for  the  King, 
and  on  her  return  in  the  midst  of  a small 
army  partaking  of  the  common  fare  of  the 
soldier  in  the  open  field  as  she  was  hastening 
to  join  tho  King?  nor  less  can  we  admire  the 
determined  courage  when  at  sea,  in  danger 
of  being  taken  by  a Parliamentarian,  the 
Queen  commanded  the  Captain  never  to 
strike,  but  to  prepare  at  the  extremity  to 
blow  up  tho  ship,  resisting  the  shrieks  of  her 
females  and  her  domestics.  Henrietta  might 
have  been  conscious  that  a scaffold,  with 
which,  indeed,  she  had  been  already  threat, 
ened,  awaited  her  coming  to  Whitehall — but 
it  proved  that  she  knew  how  to  choose  and 
to  face  death. 

Henrietta’s  talents  were  not  of  that  order 
which  could  influence  the  intrigues  of  a Ca- 
binet and  the  revolutions  of  a nation.  The 
French  vivacity  of  her  manners  and  conver- 
sation, with  her  natural  gaiely,  might  have 
allowed  her  to  become  a politician  of  the 
toilette,  and  she  might  havo  practised  those 
slighter  artifices  which  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  political  coquetries.  Her  favours, 
or  her  caprice,  might  have  some  influence 
in  the  Court-circle— in  an  appointment  in 
the  Royal  Household,  in  the  dismissal  of  an 
unwelcome  courtier  (3)— but  she  had  such 

m 

“the  places  there  named,  in  which  her  Majesty's 
advice  may  seem  to  be  desired,  are  not  places,  as 
they  call  it;  of  the  kingdom,  but  private  menial 
places,  a Treasurer  of  the  Household,  a Captain  of 
the  Pensioners,  and  a Genilemati  of  the  Bedchamber. 
Concerning  the  other  more  public  places.  His  Ma- 
jesty alsolutely  declares  himself,  without  leaving 
room  for  her  advice,  which  seems  to  prove  the  con- 
trary to  that  which  by  this  they  intend  to  prove.’ 
—Mis  Majesty's  Declaration— X— Oxford,  1643. 
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Jiltie  discrimination  in  her  favourite  atten- 
dants that  they  were  always  betraying  or 
deserting  her.  A little  anecdote  has  been 
recorded  of  this  Queen,  which  will  convey  a 
different  idea  of  those  high  notions  of  female 
predominance.  At  Newark,  having  treated 
the  garrison  with  some  attentions,  a certain 
Sempronia,  one  of  the  Stateswomen  of  that 
day,  who  we  are  told  governed  her  husband, 
who  in  time  of  peace  governed  the  county — 
drew  up  a petition,  which  she  presented  to  the 
Queen  accompanied  by  her  coterie  of  secon- 
dary politicians — it  was  to  pray  her  Majesty 
would  not  remove  from  Newark  till  Notting- 
ham should  be  taken.  Tho  affair  had  been 
kept  secret  from  the  husbands  of  these  lady- 
pohticians,  of  which  the  Queen  appears  to 
have  been  aware.  After  receiving  tho  peti- 
tion, the  Queen  replied,  “ Ladies,  affairs  of 
this  nature  are  not  in  our  sphere ; I am  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  make  all  the  haste  I 
can ; you  will  receive  this  advantage  at  least 
by  my  answer,  that  although  I cannot  grant 
your  petition,  you  may  learn  by  my  example 
to  obey  your  husbands.”  (1) 

Machiavelian  primnples,  systematic  plots, 
and  involved  intrigues,  of  which  she  has 
been  so  freely  accused,  Could  never  have  en- 
tered into  the  character  of  a female  whose 
quick  and  light  passions  were  transient  as 
the  occasion. 

Ere  the  Civil  Wars  broke  out,  she  had  lived 
in  anxiety,  and  even  in  terror.  She  well 
knew  that  she  and  her  ‘ ‘ Papists”  were  odious 
to  the  people,  and  it  is  certain  Ihat  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  most  barbar  ously  practised 
on  the  panics  of  a female  and  a foreigner— 

* wretched  Queen  who  had  already  felt  she 
sate  on  a deserted  throne  I She  lost  the 
bloom  of  her  complexion  so  early  that  to  con- 
tole  herself  for  this  mortifying  disappoint- 
ment she  would  maintain  that  women  lose 
their  beauty  soon  after  twenty.  When  she 
•uffered  the  heaviest  of  human  calamities, 
her  frame  was  macerated  by  her  secret  sor- 
rows. The  dark  and  dazzling  lustre  of  her 
eyes  frequently  shone  in  tears,  she  assumed 
tha  mourning  habit  for  ever,  and  frequently 
retired  to  a religious  establishment  which 
»h#  endowed.  Yet  even  then  at  a sally  of 
wit,  or  some  poignant  satire,  Henrietta  has 
been  known  to  chase  away  the  tears  trickling 
on  her  own  cheek,  for  a moment  to  return 
to  her  natural  disposition.  Often  she  found 

This  representation  seems  to  be  the  exact  truth, 
Butthe  reverse  is  the  popular  belter. 

(0  This  anecdote  or  Henrietta  may  he  round  tn 
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her  understanding  failing  her— and  was  ter- 
rified lest  it  was  approaching  to  madness — an 
evil  which  the  old  Court  physician,  Mayerne, 
somewhat  plainly  told  her  Majesty  not  to  fear 
—for  that  she  was  already  mad  ! She  had 
outlived  the  Revolution  without  comprehend- 
ing it.  Such  was  the  unfortunate  Henrietta 
of  Franco ! 

As  probably  I shall  find  no  other  opportu- 
nity to  record  (he  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  Henrietta  was  affected  on  learning  the 
unexpected  fate  of  her  unfortunate  consort,  I 
shall  here  preserve  it.  It  is  given  by  an  eye- 
witness, with  great  simplicity  of  detail, 
the  Pere  Gamache,  one  of  the  Capuchins  who 
had  waited  on  the  Queen  in  England,  and 
from  whose  manuscript  I have  already  drawn 
some  interesting  matters. 

“ The  city  of  Paris  was  then  blockaded  by 
the  insurgents,  and  in  the  King’s  minorily  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  obtained  either  en- 
trance or  egress.  The  Queen  of  England, 
residing  at  the  Louvre,  had  dispatched  a 
gentleman  lo  SI.  Germain-en-laye  to  the 
French  Court,  to  procure  news  from  England. 
During  her  dinner,  where  I assisted  at  the 
grace,  1 had  notice  lo  remain  there  after  the 
benediction,  and  not  to  quit  her  Majesty, 
who  mightneed  consolation  at  (ho  sad  account 
she  was  to  receive  of  the  terrible  death  of 
the  King  her  husband.  At  this  grievous  in- 
telligence, I felt  my  whole  frame  shudder, 
and  withdrew  aside  from  the  circle,  where 
during  an  hour  the  various  conversations  on 
indifferent  subjects  seemed  not  to  remove  the 
uneasiness  of  the  Queen,  who  knew  that  the 
gentleman  she  had  dispatched  to  St.  Germain 
ought  tohavo  returned.  She  was  complain- 
ing of  his  delay  in  bringing  his  answer,  on 
which  the  Count  of  St.  Alban’s  (Jermyn)  took 
this  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  gentle- 
man was  so  faithful  and  so  expeditious  in 
obeying  her  Majesty’s  commands  on  these 
occasions,  Ihat  ho  would  not  have  failed  to 
have  come,  had  ho  had  any  favourable  intel- 
ligence. ‘ What  then  is  the  news  ? I see  it 
is  known  to  you,’  said  the  Queen.  The 
Count  replied,  that  in  fact  he  did  know  some- 
thing of  it,  and  when  pressed,  after  many 
evasions  to  explain  himself,  and  many  am- 
biguous words  to  prepare  her  little  by  little 
to  receive  the  fatal  intelligence,  at  length  he 
declared  it  to  the  Queen,  who  seemed  not  to 
have  expected  any  thing  of  the  kind.  She 

those  curious  “Memoirs  of  the  Family  ofCavendish,” 
appended  to  a Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  William 
Duke  of  Devonshire  by  Bishop  Keunctl,  p.  SM . 
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■was  so  deeply  struck,  that  instantly,  entirely 
speechless,  sho  remained  motionless,  to  all 
appearance  a statue.  A great  philosopher 
has  said  that  ordinary  griefs  allow  tho  heart 
to  sigh  and  the  lips  to  murmur,  but  that  ex- 
traordinary afflictions,  terrible  and  fatal,  cast 
the  soul  into  stupor,  make  tho  tongue  mute, 
and  take  away  the  senses.  ‘ Cura  leves  lo- 
guuntur,  graves  slupent.’  To  this  pitiable 
state  was  the  Queen  reduced,  and  to  all  our 
exhortations  and  arguments  she  was  deaf  and 
insensible.  We  were  obliged  to  cease  talk- 
ing, and  we  remained  by  her  in  unbroken 
silenco,  some  weeping,  some  sighing,  and  all 
with  sympathising  countenances,  mourning 
over  her  extreme  grief.  This  sad  scene  lasted 
till  nightfall,  when  the  Duchess  of  Vendfime, 
whom  sho  greatly  loved,  catne  to  see  her. 
Weeping  she  took  the  hand  of  the  Queen, 
tenderly  kissing  it— and  afterwards  spoke  so 
successfully,  that  she  seemed  to  have  reco- 
vered this  desolated  Princess  from  that  loss 
of  all  her  senses,  or  rather  that  great  and 
sudden  stupor,  produced  by  the  surprising 
and  lamentable  intelligence  of  the  strange 
death  of  the  King.”  (1) 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  ascertain  tho  sort 
of  influence  which  this  vivacious  princess 
could  have  exercised  over  Charles  in  his  po- 
litical character — and  we  shall  not  find  want- 
ing more  satisfactory  evidence  than  preced- 
ing historians  have  been  aware  of,  or  general 
readers  could  imagine — existing  on  a subject 
of  such  delicacy  and  privacy  as  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  a wife  over  her  husband. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  personal  af- 
fections of  Charles  the  First,  once  settled, 
were  unchangeable.  With  his  thoughtful 
and  retired  nature,  friend,  relative,  and  wife 
equally  shared  in  the  devotion  of  the  heart. 
Not  that  the  sensibility  of  his  temper  was 
quick;  but  with  men  whose  feelings  seemed 
locked  up  in  ico,  slow  and  hard  to  move,  the 
stream  flows  deepest. 

In  characters  such  as  that  of  Charles,  there 
is  an  obstinacy  in  their  very  affections.  The 
causes  of  some  of  the  heaviest  misfortunes  of 
this  ill-fated  monarch  may  be  traced  to  his 
concentrated  domestic  feelings ; they  were 
strong— even  to  weakness ! We  seethemin 
his  passion  for  his  Queen ; in  his  unalterable 
though  injudicious  friendship  for  his  first 
companion  Buckingham  ; in  his  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  even  to 
his  last  moments,  and  after  very  suspicious 

(I)  MOmoiresdela  Mission  dot  Capucins  prtss  la 
Heine  d'Angleterre.  MS. 


conduct ; in  his  partiality  for  the  sons  of  his 
sister,  the  Princes  Rupert  and  Maurice,  who 
as  Generals  ruined  his  alfairs.  It  is  not  per- 
haps difficult  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
all  judgment  indicated  by  these  infirm  par- 
tialities. Is  it  not  delightful  to  fancy  that 
those  who  stand  most  closely  connected  with 
us,  and  are  acting  with  us  in  the  business 
of  life,  possess  the  talents  which  we  require, 
as  they  do  the  confidence  which  they  deserve 
— in  a word,  that  their  intelligence  is  com- 
mensurate with  their  integrity?  This,  which 
would  have  been  a generous  error  in  a pri- 
vate man,  was  a fatal  one  in  a sovereign. 

Charles  was  dcoply  onamoured  of  the 
Queen  : “ the  temperance  of  his  youth  by 
which  he  had  lived  so  free  from  personal 
vice,”  as  May,  the  Parliamentary  historian, 
records — writing  front  a personal  knowledge 
of  the  King — had  given  to  his  first  love — and 
his  last,  as  the  King  avow'ed  in  his  solemn 
farewell  at  the  parting  hour  of  lift)  - all  the 
influence  which  that  Queen  was  privileged 
by  nature  to  possess  over  a husband.  Charles 
knew  not,  as  those  persons  imply,  who  wrote 
such  mean  notes  on  his  affectionate  letters, 
that  a husband  could  love  too  well ; or  that 
he  could  refuse  his  confidence  to  one  so  inti- 
mate with  his  thoughts,  and  so  constant  a 
witness  of  his  actions,  as  a beloved  wife.  We 
may  believe,  too,  that  in  desperate  exigen- 
cies, and  there  were  several — such  was 
his  tenderness  for  tho  person  of  a hapless 
princess,  a foreigner  and  a Catholic,  her 
health  often  yielding  to  her  anxieties,  that 
as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  says — “ He  was  always 
more  chary  of  her  person  than  his  busi- 
ness.” It  may  indeed  be  said  of  Charlos  the 
First,  that  many  years  after  his  marriage 
he  did  not  cease  to  be  a lover ; and  his  letters 
to  his  exiled  Queen,  written  amidst  his  own 
deep  afflictions  and  personal  deprivations, 
in  hasto  or  flight,  breathe  a spirit  of  tender- 
ness and  passion  which  was  not  exceeded  in 
his  romantic  youth. 

So  late  as  in  1645  the  King  writes — “ Since 
I love  thee  above  all  earthly  things,  and  that 
my  contentment  is  inseparably  conjoined 
with  thine,  must  not  all  my  actions  tend  to 
serve  and  please  thee?  If  thou  knew  what  a 
life  I lead  (I  speak  not  in  respect  of  the  com- 
mon distractions),  even  in  point  of  conver- 
sation, which  in  my  mind  is  tho  chief  joy  or 
vexation  of  one’s  life,  I dare  say  thou  would 
pity  me;  for  some  are  too  wise,  others  too 
foolish,  some  too  busy,  others  loo  reserved, 
many  fantastic.  In  a word,  when  l know 
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none  belter  (l  speak  not  now  in  relation  to 
business]  than  (here  he  gives  a list  of  persons 
in  cypher)  thou  may  easily  judge  how  my 
conversation  pleaseth  me.  I confess  thy 
company  hath  perhaps  made  me  in  this  hard 
to  be  pleased,  but  not  less  to  be  pitied  by 
thee,  who  art  the  only  euro  for  this  disease. 
Comfort  me  with  thy  letters,  and  dost  not 
thou  think  that  to  know  particulars  of  thy 
health  and  how  thou  spendcst  thy  time  are 
pleasing  subjects  to  me,  though  thou  hast  no 
other  business  to  write  of?  Believe  me,  sweet- 
heart, thy  kindness  is  as  necessary  to  com- 
fort my  heart,  as  thy  assistance  is  for  my 
affairs.” 

Such  were  the  tender  effusions  of  Charles 
the  First,  boautiful  in  feeling  and  expression, 
nor  were  they  answered  with  inferior  devotion 
by  the  Queen,  whose  words  were  sanctioned 
by  her  deeds. — “ Assure  yourself  I shall  be 
wanting  in  nothing  you  shall  desire,  and  that 
I will  hazard  my  life,  that  is,  to  die  by  fa- 
mine, rather  than  not  send  to  you.”  But 
however  active  might  be  her  zealous  offices, 
sbe  does  not  venture  to  act  without  the  per- 
mission of  Charles.  On  some  new  engagement 
she  says,  “ 1 taught  this  to  be  a matter  ofso 
great  engagement,  that  I dare  not  doit  with- 
out your  command ; therefore  if  it  please  you 
that  l should  do  so,  send  mo  what  you  would 
have  me  write,  that  1 may  not  do  more  than 
what  you  appoint,  and  also  be  confident.” 
So  that  this  imperious  Queen  would  pot  act 
without  obeying  the  command  ofher  enslaved 
husband  1 

There  is  a tender  passage  in  one  of  the 
Queen’s  letters,  and  equally  pathetic.  Deep 
and  genuine  emotions  give  even  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  mind  all  the  force  of  eloquence — 
Henrietta  writes  from  Paris,  “ There  is  one 
other  thing  in  your  letter  which  troubles  mo 
much,  where  you  would  have  me  keep  to 
myself  your  dispatches,  as  if  you  believe  that 
I should  bo  capable  to  show  them  to  any,  only 
to  Lord  Jer.  to  uncipher  them ; my  head  not 
suffering  me  to  do  it  myself ; but  if  it  please 
you,  1 w ill  do  it,  and  none  in  the  world  shall 
see  them ; be  kind  to  me,  or  you  kill  me.  I 
have  already  affliction  enough  to  bear,  which 
without  you  I could  not  do,  but  your  service 
surmounts  all;  farewell,  my  dear  heart  1 
Behold  the  mark  which  you  desire  to  have  to 
know  when  1 desire  any  thing  in  earnest  X.” 
Such  was  the  wife  of  Charles  Stuart,  who  if 
she  never  obtained  any  ascendancy  at  the  coun- 
cil-table of  the  King,  doubtless  ruled  over  him 
by  the  potent  charm  of  domestic  tenderness. 
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The  letters,  which  we  have  here  quoted, 
were  published  by  the  Parliamentarians.  And 
who,  having  read  such  passages,  does  not  re- 
ject with  contempt  the  barbarous  “Annota- 
tions” of  those  vulgar  minds,  who  could  de- 
base even  the  cant  of  their  patriotism  by  the 
greater  cant  of  their  religion?  Yet  we  may 
smile  at  the  depth  of  their  politics,  and  the 
delicacy  of  their  emotions,  when  we  discovor 
the  note-writer’s  acuteness  in  observing  that 
“ The  King  professes  to  prefer  her  health 
before  the  exigence  and  importance  of  his 
own  public  affairs.” 

But  in  the  passion  of  Charles  for  his  Queen, 
the  impulse  of  Nature  was  stronger  than  the 
sterile  imagination  of  the  sour  presbylerian 
Harris,  who  furnishes  a long  quotation  from 
Cicero  to  prove  that  “ the  most  servile  of  all 
slaves  is  the  slave  of  a woman,”  and  another 
from  Milton,  who  appears  to  have  felt  a reli- 
gious convielion,  that 

“God’s  universal  law 

Gave  to  the  man  despotic  power 
Over  his  female. 

Smile  she,  or  lour.” 

But  on  this  subject  we  smile  at  the  apho- 
risms of  statesmen,  and  the  chapter  and  verse 
of  divines ; those  who  write  in  their  closets 
should  also  live  with  us  in  human  society ; 
and  oven  Harris,  with  his  accustomed  pro- 
fundity, adds  to  his  learned  authorities,  that 
“These  things  are  boldly  said,  but  women  in 
all  ages  have  had  great  sway.” 

We  will  tell  the  Presbyter,  and  even  Cicero 
and  Milton,  that  Charles  the  First  admired 
in  Henrietta  all  those  personal  graces  which 
he  himself  wanted ; her  vivacity  and  conver- 
sation enlivened  his  own  seriousness,  and  her 
gay  volubility  the  impediment  of  his  own 
speech,  while  the  versatility  of  her  manners 
relieved  his  own  formal  habits.  Bornardin 
de  St.  Pierro  has  raised  up  a fanciful  theory 
of  love  created  by  contrasts,  and  however  tho 
French  philosopher  may  have  lost  himself 
among  the  details,  our  reading  and  our  ex- 
perience may  furnish  arguments  or  facts, 
which  would  illustrate  this  concord  of  dis- 
cords in  “ the  harmonies  of  nature.” 

Of  this  kind  was  the  influence  of  Henrietta 
over  Charles.  And  how  far  that  influence 
prevailed  in  his  public  affairs  remains  to  be 
developed,  and  if  on  unquestionable  evidence 
we  can  show  that  Charles  could  not  have 
been,  as  wo  arc  told,  a weak  slave  to  tho  sole 
will  of  Henrietta,  we  shall  furnish  one  more 
instance  of  that  popular  delusion  wjiich  is 
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raised  in  its  day  for  party  purposes,  and  is 
perpetuated  by  the  echoesof  writers,  who  con- 
sult for  their  ease  what  is  convenient,  rather 
than  what  is  just. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  Catholic  zeal  of 
Henrietta,  and  that  if  the  Queen  really  ex- 
ercised this  entire  influence  over  Charles,  she 
would  have  stretched  it  to  the  utmost  in  that 
causo  which  was  dear  to  her  as  life  itself. 
Yet  we  find  on  the  undeniable  evidence  of 
Panzani,  the  Pope’s  secret  agent  in  England, 
that  when  he  applied  to  the  Queen,  respecting 
the  election  of  a Roman  Catholic  Bishop  for 
England,  and  for  which  she  was  extremely 
anxious,  Henrietta  would  not  deliver  any  opi- 
nion till  she  had  consulted  the  King.  At 
their  next  conference  while  she  redoubled  her 
assurance  that  she  had  nothing  more  at 
heart,  the  King  was  against  it,  and  therefore 
she  must  bear  the  mortification  of  his  refusal, 
and  be  patient.  This  single  facbsufficiently 
proves  that  whenever  the  views  of  the  Queen 
militated  against  the  higher  interests  of  the 
Government,  the  sceptre  of  Charles  was  no 
distaff.  (1) 

Nor  can  there  be  a doubt  that  at  all  limes 
Henrietta  was  disposed  to  favour  the  wishes 
of  her  own  family,  and  yet  we  find  that,  on 
every  great  national  interest,  Charles  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  French  Court  was  de- 
cisive and  intrepid.  He  rose  to  the  full  con- 
ception of  his  character  as  an  English  sove- 
reign, and  on  repeated  occasions  asserted  his 
own  honour  and  vindicated  the  national  glory 
— yielding  nothing  to  the  importunities  of 
his  French  wife.  Charles  expelled  a French 
faction  from  his  court,  amidst  the  tears  and 
the  outcries  of  his  impassioned  Queen,  while 
he  accepted  the  menace  of  war,  in  the  justi- 
fication of  what  he  assumed  as  his  rights.  On 
another  occasion  when  D'Estrades  hastened 
to  this  country  to  secure  the  neutrality  of 
England,  however  willing  the  Queen  must 
have  felt  to  gratify  her  brother’s  request,  we 
know  she  declared  “ that  she  would  not  con- 
cern herself  with  affairs  of  that  nature,  for 
she  had  already  suffered  a severe  reprimand 
on  that  subject  from  the  King  himself.” 

There  was  once  an  attempt  to  baptise  a 
prince  by  a Romish  priest  in  the  bed-chamber. 
Did  Henrietta  succeed?  The  King  stepped 
in,  dismissed  the  priest,  and  commanded  one 
of  his  own  chaplains  to  perform  tho  office  as 

(I)  Tbi*  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  Pan- 
lani’s  published  Memoirs,  but  in  the  curious  un- 
published Report  of  his  Mission  to  Urban  the  Eighth, 

cited  by  Mr.  Butler  in  hit  “Historical  Memoirs  of 


a Protestant;  so  firm  was  Charles,  and  so 
unyielding  even  to  the  wishes  of  the  Queen, 
when  state-matters  interfered.  (2) 

Clarendon  has  said  that  Charles  often  yield- 
ed a strange  deference  to  minds  inferior  to 
his  own.  If  evor  he  followed  female  councils, 
as  we  are  told,  it  is  probable  that  at  least  he 
approved  of  them,  nor  is  it  less  probable  that 
in  the  confidential  intercourse  of  the  parties, 
these  very  councils  might  have  resulted  from 
his  own  suggestions.  It  is  no  unusual  case 
with  such  minds  as  that  of  Charles,  to  waver 
when  they  have  formed  their  own  opinions, 
but  to  adopt  them  too  eagerly  and  impru- 
dently, when  re-cchoed  by  another. 

An  anecdote  in  Madame  de  Molteville’s  Me- 
moirs may  show  us  in  what  manner  Charles 
was  governed  by  his  Queen.  Henrietta  and 
Jermyn  were  consulting  on  the  mysterious 
communication  with  the  army  respecting 
what  is  called  the  Army  Plot,  to  be  managed 
by  Goring  and  Wilmot.  The  rival  jealousies 
of  the  two  commanders  early  appeared  in 
this  affair,  and  Charles  had  designed  to  send 
Jermyn  to  reconcile  their  mutual  discontents. 
Henrietta  in  oommunicating  the  King’s  wish 
to  Jermyn  was  equally  agitated  by  the  terror 
of  the  Parliament’s  discovery,  and  by  the 
perilous  predicament  in  which  her  favourite 
master  of  the  horse  would  be  placed  ; she 
therefore,  in  disclosing  the  King’s  desire, 
forbade  him  to  interfere.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment Charles  entered  her  cabinet,  and  with- 
out knowing  the  object,  smilingly  repealing 
the  last  words  of  the  Queen,  playfully  added, 
“Yes!  yes!  he  shall  do  ill”  “No!  no  1”  re- 
plied tho  Queen,  “ he  shall  not  do  it,  and 
when  I have  told  you  what  it  is,  I am  sure 
you  will  be  of  my  mind."  “ Say  then,  Ma- 
dam," rejoined  the  King,  “ what  is  it,  that 
1 may  know  what  you  forbid,  and  I com- 
mand.” Henrietta  explained.  The  King 
sympathised  with  her  fears,  acknowledging 
the  danger  of  Jermyn’s  interference — but  it 
was  a danger,  he  added,  which  could  not  be 
avoided,  and  they  must  run  the  risk.  Charles 
commanded  Jermyn  to  hasten  his  task— he 
obeyed,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  office 
was  fortunate  enough  to  save  himself  by 
flight. 

If  ever  the  Queen  on  great  emergencies 
had  the  power  so  generally  ascribed  to  her, 
and  Charles  was  tho  servile  and  spiritless 

the  English  Catholics,”  iii.,  69,  first  edition.  To 
Mr.  Butler  I am  greatly  indebted  for  the  loan  of  bit 
Manuscript. 

(t)  Dodd's  Church  Hist,  iii.,  1. 
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husband  he  is  perpetually  represented  to  have 
been,  we  may  becertain  that  Henrietta,  fully 
mare  of  the  imminent  peril  in  which  her 
favourite  was  cast,  would  have  put  her  higher 
veto  on  the  royal  command. 

hut  Charles  seems  never  to  have  acted  in 
his  political  character  as  one  accustomed  to 
obey,  and  we  now  bring  forward  the  evi- 
dence of  an  eminent  person  who  in  an  inter- 
course with  their  Majesties  was  a close  ob- 
server of  their  characters. 

In  a secret  communication  from  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
the  King  is  concealed  under  the  name,  of 
Arviragus,  and  the  Queen  under  that  of 
Celia. 

“ Celia,  1 find,  is  not  hard  enough  to  dis- 
pute with  Arviragus  in  a case  of  this  nature ; 
for  he  hath  too  much  sophistry  for  her.”  (I) 

But  his  Lordship  is  more  explicit  when  he 
really  points  out  the  objects  where  the  Queen’s 
influence  might  prevail  with  Charles.  “ Celia 
will  be  able  to  serve  you  in  things  of  favour 
lather  than  in  what  must  be  disputed  and 
sifted  for  reason  and  justice,  because  Arvi- 
ragus is  too  subtle.”  And  again— “ Our 
Master  loves  not  to  hear  other  people  give 
what  is  only  fit  for  him.” 

We  can  have  no  more  positive  or  higher 
testimony  of  the  unchangeable  character  of 
Charles  the  First.  It  comes  from  one  who  was 
no  flatterer.  We  here  discover  all  the  nature 
of  that  “ malignant  influence”  which  Hen- 
rietta was  allowed  to  exercise  over  the  King 
—it  was  entirely  confined  within  the  Court 
and  the  Household,  and  the  greatest  political 
mischief  she  could  fall  into  was  her  injudi- 
cious choice  of  faithless  favourites — but 
Charles  was  too  subtle,  that  is,  he  was  loo 
firm,  when  matters  were  “ to  bo  disputed  or 
sifted  for  reason  and  justice.” 

Charles  was  sensible  that  his  French  Ca- 
tholic Queen  shared  no  friendly  preposses- 
sions, and  that  Henrietta  might  secure  friends 
about  her,  the  King  allowed  her  to  be  the 
medium  of  “ favours yet  even  these,  as 
we  have  just  seen  on  several  occasions,  he 
appeal's  to  have  looked  on  with  a jealous  eye. 
Charles,  too,  was  indignant  at  the  artifices 
of  the  Parliamentarians  who  had  inflamed 
the  passions  of  the  vulgar  against  this  ter- 
rified foreigner— and  however  unwise  it  was 
to  obtrude  the  Queen’s  name  on  the  people, 
it  was  an  attempt  to  endear  her  to  their  re- 
ft) Sophistry  is  here  used  i#a  good  sense;  the 
term  tor  reasoning. 

(2)  Mr.  Wingate,  who  was  a person  of  seme  name 


collections,  being  always  on  acts  of  grace. 
Hence  at  York  he  declared  that  the  Queen 
had  by  her  letter  advised  him  to  call  the  Par- 
liament. Charles  publicly  gave  her  an  im- 
portance on  such  a solemn  act  of  Govern- 
ment, wlfich  he  would  probably  not  have  al- 
lowed in  private.  - 

Henrietta,  we  may  believe,  possessed  all 
those  winning  arts  which  a woman  is  born 
to  practise.  She  had  at  least  the  ambition  to 
please  her  husband  after  she  had  subdued  her 
aversion  to  the  English  people  and  to  the 
English  language.  Her  desire  to  acquire  the 
latter,  which  must  hare  cost  her  many  pains, 
is  no  slight  evidence  of  her  real  affection  for 
Charles.  After  that  curtain-lecture  with 
which  the  reader  has  before  been  made  ac- 
quainted, Charles  remonstrated  with  the 
French  Court,  and  among  other  matters 
complained  that  the  Queen  would  not  con- 
form to  English  customs,  and  learn  the  Eng- 
lish language.  A few  years  after  we  may 
trace  her  Majesty’s  zealous  progress  under 
her  English  tutor.  (2j 

The  history  of  “ the  Queen’s  Pastoral,”  as 
it  was  called  by  way  of  distinction,  offers  an 
amusing  illustration  of  her  tastes  and  her 
proficiency  in  the  English  language. 

This  splendid  “Pastoral,”  during  several 
months,  had  engaged  in  its  preparation  the 
deepest  attention  of  her  Majesty  and  all  her 
maids  of  honour.  Ben  Jonson  had  been 
usually  destined  to  compose  the  verses  and 
the  dialogue  of  the  masques  and  pastorals, 
and  Inigo  Jones  had  combined  his  rich  in- 
ventions in  their  machinery.  A fierce  quarrel 
had,  however,  now  separated  these  brothers 
of  genius  in  their  united  and  emulative  la- 
bours. This  circumstance  only  appeared  by 
two  bitter  lampoons  in  the  works  of  Jonson, 
and,  as  the  occasion  remained  unknown,  the 
poet  had  incurred  the  severe  animadversions 
of  several  eminent  modern  critics,  for  the 
malignity  of  this  personal  attack  on  so  fine 
a genius  as  that  of  the  architect  of  White- 
hall. I was  enabled  in  the  course  of  my 
researches  to  supply  my  critical  friend,  the 
late  editor  of  Jonson,  with  the  singular  in- 
formation. The  great  architect,  whose  grow- 
ing favour  at  Court  made  him  somewhat 
jealous  of  pre-eminence,  had  treated  slight- 
ingly tlte  part  which  the  great  Poet  had  in 
these  splendid  miracles  of  art,  and  deeming 
his  own  work  more  important  than  the 

and  condition,  for  he  died  one  of  the  Seniors  of 
Grey’s  Inn.  He  was  a mathematical  writer,  and  a 
lawyer,  who  abridged  the  statutes. 
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Bard's,  he  had  insisted,  against  custom,  that 
his  narno  should  appear  in  the  title-page  be- 
fore that  of  Jonson.  The  point  of  etiquette 
could  never  be  reconciled,  but  the  predomi- 
nant interest  of  Inigo  Jones  prevailed  at 
Court,  over  the  discarded  poet,  who  was  now 
not  only  an  aged  bard,  but  an  old  friend. 
Jonson,  under  the  influence  of  personal  ag- 
gression, hurled  his  indignant  invectives,  and 
strange  to  observe  how  far  madness  may 
prevail  over  genius,  when  that  genius  be- 
comes inebriated  by  the  flattery  it  receives, 
Inigo  Jones  responded  to  the  irritated  poet  in 
vile  rhymes,  which  1 found  too  inept  to  pub- 
lish. This  quarrel  had  produced  a revolution 
in  these  Court-amusements,  and  the  poetry 
of  Jonson  was  to  be  supplied  by  those  who 
would  venture  on  it. 

In  every  respect  this  splendid  Pastoral  was 
to  be  as  courtly  as  the  cost  was  to  be  prince- 
ly. The  genius  who  was  to  compose  the 
poetry  was  to  be  a courtier,  tho  actresses 
were  ladies  of  tho  highest  rank,  and  tho 
prime  actress  was  to  be  her  Majesty  herself. 
It  was  the  endless  talk  of  the  Court  circle, 
and  my  Lord  Chamberlain  seemed  to  be  out 
of  his  wits  in  giving  his  orders,  declaring 
that  “No  chambermaid  shall  enter  unless 
she  will  sit  cross-legged  on  the  top  of  a bulk; 
no  great  lady  shall  be  kept  out,  though  she 
have  but  mean  apparel  and  a worse  face,  and 
no  inferior  lady  or  woman  shall  be  let  in, 
but  such  as  have  extreme  brave  apparel  and 
better  faces.”  Such  was  to  be  the  enchanted 
audience  of  “ Great  Ladies.” 

The  successor  of  old  Jonson  was  a young 
courtier,  whose  adherence  to  loyalty  after- 
wards often  appears  in  our  history — Mr.  Wal- 
ter Montagu,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Lord 
Privy-Seal.  Their  Majesties,  while  the  young 
gentleman  was  indulging  a most  flowing 
vein,  were  amazed  at  the  facility  of  writing 
verses,  and  one  day  meeting  my  Lord  Privy- 
Seal,  his  Lordship  was  made  happy  to  dis- 
cover that  his  son  was  a favourite  with 
Royalty,  and  in  a fair  way  of  making  his 
fortune,  for  their  Majesties  both  highly  con- 
gratulated his  Lordship  “ on  the  rare  parts 
of  Master  Walter  Montagu,  his  son,  for 
poesy,  and  otherwise.”  As  probably  this  was 
the  first  pastoral  by  Master  Walter,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Bon  Jonson,  unlike  his  great  pre- 
decessor, did  not  know  where  to  stop.  Every 
part  was  so  excessively  long,  no  one  knew 

(t)  I have  drawn  all  the  particulars  of  “The 
Queen’s  Pastoral, ’’  from  a variety  of  contemporary 
correspondence  (1632;  in  the  Hart.  MSS.  7000. 


how  to  shorten  any,  and  the  yourjg  poet  had 
no  heart  to  prune  even  a tendril  of  his 
luxuriant  genius.  The  Queen,  as  she  conned 
her  part,  complained  of  its  length,  and  “ my 
Lady  Marquis’s”  single  part  was  “ as  long  as 
an  ordinary  play.”  We  may  form  some  no- 
tion of  the  labour  of  our  courtier-poet,  for 
the  representation  lasted  seven  or  eight 
hours!  The  disasters  which  must  have 
happened  in  the  progress  of  “ The  Queen’s 
Pastoral”  have  not  been  chronicled,  nor  of 
those  whose  memory  faltered  through  their 
interminable  speeches,  nor  of  those  who  re- 
membered them  too  well.  Eight  hours! 
but  at  Court  they  are  accustomed  to  be  happy, 
and  to  be  wearied.  (1) 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  parts  in  the 
Queen’s  Pastoral  was  that  of  her  Majesty. 
The  Pastoral  itself,  which  was  in  English, 
was  designed  not  only  for  her  Majesty’s  re- 
creation, hut  “for  the  exercise  of  her  Eng- 
lish.” (2)  A striking  evidence  of  Henrietta’s 
zealous  studies  to  gratify  her  husband.  She 
had  not  only  learned  to  speak  but  to  write 
English,  as  several  letters  in  her  own  hand 
attest,  where  the  orthoepy  is  curiously  form- 
ed by  her  foreign  ear.  (3)  Some  years  after, 
we  And  that  when  the  Parliament  had  fright- 
ened her  away,  and  she  intended  departing, 
they  petitioned  her  to  remain  in  England,  to 
which  she  graciously  replied  in  a speech  pro- 
nounced in  English.  The  style  might  have 
been  retouched  by  her  English  master,  Win- 
gale,  who  probably  assisted  her  Majesty’s 
elocution,  but  it  was  thought  worthy  to  be 
preserved  in  the  Journals  of  the  Lords,  and 
noted  to  have  been  in  hac  verba.  Henrietta 
closed  it  by  saying,  “ You  will  pardon  the 
imperfectness  of  my  English ; I had  rather 
have  spoken  in  another  language,  but  I 
thought  this  would  be  most  acceptable.”  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  Henrietta,  in  her  eager 
desire  fo  accustom  herself  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  her  Royal  consort  wished,  lost  con- 
siderably, as  Madame  Motteville  notices,  her 
Fronch  idiom. 

This  picture  of  Charles  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  Queen  must  reverse  thoso  precon- 
ceived notions  which  every  reader  of  our  his- 
tory has  entertained.  If  I have  rightly  dis- 
criminated “tho  malignant  influence”  of 
Henrietta,  we  may  now  ascertain  its  amount 
of  evil.  The  lixed  and  systematic  principles 
of  the  character  and  government  of  her  hus- 

(S)  Ellis’s  Letters.%econd  Series,  iti.,  370. 

(3)  See  some  in  Evelyn's  Diary,  to  Secretary  Ni- 
cholas, and  Ellis’s  Letters,  First  Series. 
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band  should  no  longer  be  imputed  to  the  in- 
trigues, or  the  influence,  of  a vivacious  and 
volatile  woman — they  must  bo  traced  to  a 
higher  source,  to  his  own  inherited  concep- 
tions of  his  regal  rights,  contested,  sometimes 
but  not  always,  justly — if  we  seek  for  truth, 
and  would  read  the  history  of  human  nature 
in  the  history  of  Charles  the  First. 

We  may  account  for  this  general  charge 
coming  from  all  quarters,  and  still  re-echoed 
by  our  writers.  To  the  gross  eye  of  the  pub- 
lic, who  take  their  impressions  of  distant  ob- 
jects from  their  appearances,  the  uxoriousness 
of  Charles  was  evident,  but  how  they  inferred 
that  his  passion  for  his  Queen  was  necessarily 
connected  with  his  political  character  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  ease  with  which 
popular  prejudices  are  fostered  at  unhappy 
moments.  This  odium  was  first  industriously 
cast  on  the  character  of  Charles  by  his  ene- 
mies, in  order  to  make  him  contemptible ; 
and  his  apologists,  with  Clarendon  for  their 
leader,  found  it  not  inconvenient  to  perpe- 
tuate this  accusation,  for  they  imagined  that 
they  had  discovered  in  a weakness  which  had 
something  amiable  in  it,  and  which  removed 
to  another  victim  so  many  of  his  own  faults, 
some  palliation  for  the  King’s  political  er- 
rors. (1) 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  Percy  Family.— Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
his  Queen,  to  fix  their  most  unreserved  af- 
fections on  the  son  and  the  daughter  of 
Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland ; and 
two  of  the  most  fatal  events  of  this  reign 
originated  in  the  disaffection  of  the  son  when 
he  abandoned  the  fleet  to  the  Parliament,  and 
in  the  treachery  of  tho  daughter  when  she 
betrayed  fihe  royal  confidence  at  a critical 
moment. 

It  is  not  always  prejudice  which  induces 
us  to  conceive  that  a family  character  is  in- 
herited. There  was  a taint  in  the  blood  of 
Northumberland,  whose  ancestors  on  more 
than  one  occasion  had  suffered  on  the  scaf- 
fold. The  personal  feelings  of  renowned  an- 

(1)  1 was  gratified  to  find  some  time  after  this 
chapter  was  written  that  my  notions  of  Henrictla’s 
character  are  confirmed  by  Dr.  Lingard  in  his  His- 
tory, x.,  t39.  We  are,  1 believe,  tho  only  writers 
who  have  developed  this  curious  passage  in  the 
history  of  this  period.  May  I flatter  myself  that 
Dr*  Lingard  has  adopted  my  sentiments?  Or  has 
he  only  confirmed  their  truth?  Several  years  be- 


cestors  aro  transmitted  through  a long  race. 
Ancestral  pride  comes  at  length  to  maintain 
what  had  only  originated  in  the  first  impres- 
sions of  filial  sympathy.  Not  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  father  of  Algernon,  the 
present  Earl  of  Northumberland,  had  been 
released  from  a long  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  where  he  had  been  confined  on  sus- 
picion of  having  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Gun-powder  Plot,  and  for  harbouring  one  of 
the  conspirators,  his  cousin,  Thomas  Percy. 
This  haughty  Earl  valued  himself  on  the  re- 
gal antiquity  of  his  ancestry,  tracing  the 
paternal  lino  from  Charlemagne ; Josceline, 
the  son  of  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Brabant,  having 
married  the  heiress  of  Percy.  The  old  Earl 
never  forgave  his  daughter,  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  for  her  marriage  with 
Lord  Hay,  afterwards  Earl  of  Carlisle,  one  of 
the  favourites  of  James  the  First.  Him,  he 
deemed  loo  recently  noble,  and  otherwise 
unworthy  of  his  alliance,  notwithstanding 
the  princely  magnificence  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
lisle’s domestic  life,  and  the  generous  nature 
of  the  man,  who  had  taken  his  celebrated  but 
undowered  daughter  for  his  bride.  The  Earl 
of  Northumberland  had  accepted  with  diffi- 
culty the  boon  of  his  freedom,  which  had  lost 
its  sweetness  in  coming  from  the  hand  of  his 
son-in-law.  It  was  this  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land who,  on  learning  that  Buckingham  drove 
six  horses  in  his  coach,  immediately  passed 
through  the  city  in  a coach  and  eight ; this 
prouder  novelty  attracted  the  town’s  talk 
more  towards  the  recent  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  than  the  minister  himself. 

Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
afterwards  rose  to  the  highest  offices,  both 
of  honour  and  trust,  was  a young  nobloman, 
who  had  been  earnestly  recommended  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  to  Charles.  His  dignified 
qualities  were  well  adapted  to  win  the  tem- 
pered seriousness  of  his  royal  master.  The 
descendant  of  a high-born  race  was  no  unfit 
companion  for  a King.  Northumberland,  in  the 
haughtiness  of  early  manhood,  seemed  to 
disdain  the  daily  traffic  of  the  compliant 
courtier.  Solely  connected  with  the  King 
through  the  medium  of  his  great  friend  Straf- 
ford, Northumberland  stood,  as  it  were,  in- 

fore  the  volume  of  this  historian  appeared,  I had 
given  my  ideas  in  Curiosities  of  Literature,  first  se- 
ries, in  the  “Secret  History  of  Charles  the  First  and 
his  Queen  Henrietta.”  What  the  reader  is  now  pre- 
sented with  is  a wider  field  of  investigation,  where 
what  was  before  suggested  is  further  opened,  and 
the  result  more  completely  deduced. 
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solated  among  the  ministers.  The  reserve 
of  his  character  and  the  formality  of  his 
habits  threw  a coldness  over  the  generous 
temper  which  we  look  for  in  a noble  youth. 
But  these  wore  not  disagreeable  to  Charles, 
who  adopted  this  child  of  his  hopes,  to  ini- 
tiate him  under  his  own  eye,  through  gra- 
duated honours,  till  the  young  Earl  should 
be  fitted  for  the  highest  offices,  and  worthy 
of  his  bonndless  confidence.  Charles  had 
indeed  conceived  for  him  the  strongest  per- 
sonal affection,  and  this  monarch  was  no 
niggard  when  he  once  showered  the  largess 
of  his  royal  friendship. 

There  were,  however,  repulsive  qualities 
latent  in  the  breast  of  young  Northumber- 
land, which  repeatedly  developed  themselves 
from  his  first  entrance  into  active  life  to  the 
day  of  his  public  defection.  Although  not  a 
person  of  extensive  capacity,  he  seems  to 
have  undervalued  the  abilities  of  the  King, 
which  were  far  superior  to  his  own.  When 
Lord  High- Admiral  he  conducted  tho  navy  of 
England  without  glory ; and  though  he  would 
not  command  the  fleet  against  the  King,  he 
was  willing  to  surrender  it  to  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. Twice,  when  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief, he  was  seized  with  “ a dan- 
gerous indisposition.”  No  sympathies  could 
melt  the  coldness  of  his  character ; and  his 
principles,  perhaps  inherited,  led  him  to  the 
popular  party,  some  of  whom  were  in  his  con- 
fidence. Northumberland,  the  most  affluent 
of  our  nobility,  was  penurious  in  his  loans 
to  the  King.  He  observes  that  “ he  had  lent 
the  King  but  five  thousand  pounds,  because 
he  could  not  expect  more  from  him,  whose 
house  hath  in  these  latter  ages  received  litllo 
or  no  advantage  from  the  crown. ”{1)  We 
shall  find  on  another  occasion  that  this  noble- 
man was  a close  calculator.  It  is  evident 
that  he  had  taken  on  himself  the  quarrel  of 
the  family  with  royalty,  by  his  evident  allu- 
sion “ to  his  house  in  these  latter  ages he 
means  the  heavy  Star-Chamber  fine,  which 
his  father  had  incurred  in  the  former  reign. 
Tet  at  this  moment  the  Earl  had  reached  the 
highest  distinctions  in  the  state ; and  his 
numerous  titles  and  honours  would  spread 
over  this  page. 

Northumberland  was  serving  a master  for 
whose  service  he  felt  no  zeal,  for  whose 
honour  he  felt  little  concern,  and  whoso 
friendship  he  rendered  disastrous  only  to  him 
who  bestowed  it.  Among  the  desertion  of 

(0  Sydney  Papers. 


those  on  whom  Charles  had  showered  his 
favours,  and  admitted  into  the  privacy  of 
friendship,  the  King  felt  no  wound  moredeep 
than  the  defection  of  Northumberland. 
Charles  exclaimed,  with  tender  regret,  “ 1 
have  courted  him  as  a mistress ; I have  con- 
versed with  him  as  a friend !” 

The  Earl  of  Leicester,  brother-in-law  to 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  seems  to  have 
shared,  in  some  degree,  the  dispositions  of 
his  family  affinity.  He  hBd  been  our  am- 
bassador in  France,  was  made  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  may  be  deemed  as  the 
philosophic  friend  of  Charles;  but  his  impar- 
tiality and  his  honour  rendered  him  equally 
indecisive  and  indifferent ; concurring  with 
the  Parliament,  yet  never  disloyal  to  the 
Sovereign.  In  revolutionary  times  the  steadi- 
est friendships  are  often  abruptly  terminated, 
and  the  greatest  minds,  like  more  ordinary 
ones,  submit  to  bo  the  mere  creatnres  of 
pressing  events.  The  younger  brother  Henry 
Percy,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  wild 
scheme  called  “The  Army  Plot,”  remained 
attached  to  his  royal  friends,  and  died  an 
emigrant  at  Paris  before  the  Restoration.  But 
there  was  one  of  this  great  family  of  the  Per- 
cy’s who,  perhaps,  may  have  influenced  the 
fate  of  Charles,  evon  more  than  Northumber- 
land or  Leicester — it  was  their  sister,  the 
much  celebrated  Countess  of  Carlisle. 

Lucy  Percy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  was  at 
the  head  of  a class  of  females  who  have  not 
yet  been  noticed  in  the  history  of  these  limes. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  pas- 
sion of  Charles  for  his  lovely  Queen,  and  Ihe 
personal  influence  of  Henrietta,  were  ima- 
gined by  their  contemporaries  to  have  been 
such,  that  this  Queen  wholly  regulated  his 
conduct ; that  the  uxorious  King  had  recourse 
to  her  counsels,  and  that  she  ruled  tho  Cabi- 
net by  governing  the  King ; in  a word,  that 
Henrietta  Maria  was  a great  political  cha- 
racter. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  so  prevalent  was 
this  popular  opinion,  that  it  actually  gate 
rise  to  a new  race  of  ladies  in  this  country, 
who  may  be  described  as  Stateswomen.  The 
throne  is  the  modeller  of  manners,  and, since 
the  Queen  was  imagined  to  bo  so  profound  a 
politician,  politics  became  the  fashionable 
pursuit  of  aspiring  ladies.  As  fashions  travel 
from  Ihe  court  to  the  country,  it  seems  that 
even  our  rural  ladies  were  deeply  involved 
in  political  interests  and  in  the  government 
of  tbeir  husbands,  whenever  those  occupied 
some  official  station.  An  anecdote  of  a cer- 
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tain  Sempronia  we  have  given  in  our  pre- 
ceding chapter  on  the  influence  of  the  Queen 
over  the  King. 

These  lady-politicians  were  not  the  least 
active  messengers  nor  the  least  adroit  nego- 
tiators tif  both  parties  in  these  troubled  limes 
of  political  intrigue.  Many  of  the  favoured 
few  presided  at  their  cabinet  councils,  where 
if  they  did  not  always  deliver  their  senti- 
ments, they  had  the  pleasure  of  being  let 
into  those  of  the  leaders  of  parties.  We  know 
that  Lady  Aubigny  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
boi  of  conspiracy  called  “ Waller’s  plot,’’ 
which  proved  fatal  to  some,  and  would  have 
to  herself,  had  she  not  as  dexterously  con- 
veyed herself  away.  Her  ladyship  was  an 
adept  in  cipher,  and  in  deciphering;  an  ad- 
mirable letter-carrier,  for,  with  a woman’s 
fancy,  she  curled  up  a secret  correspondence 
within  her  own  curls ; curLs  often  admired 
for  their  luxuriance,  but  more  particularly 
for  their  size.  She  contrived  conferences  be- 
tween persons  who,  by  the  remoteness  of 
their  locality,  or  their  want  of  personal  ac- 
quaintance, had  never  imagined  that  they 
should  ever  have  been  brought  into  collision. 
As  her  ladyship  happened  to  be  an  acquaint- 
ance of  Lord  Clarendon,  we  gather  more  par- 
ticulars than  we  find  about  other  political 
ladies,  who  appear  not  to  have  been  less  ac- 
tive or  less  ingenious.  These  stateswomen 
were  living  in  a continued  fever  of  state 
soerets.  An  ingenuous  anecdote  told  by 
Lady  Fanshaw,  with  her  extreme  simplicity, 
describes  their  peculiar  situation.  Her  hus- 
band being  then  Secretary  of  State  at  Oxford, 
Lady  Rivers,  a friend  of  Lady  Fanshaw,  one 
day  touched  on  the  knowledge  of  state  affairs, 
observing  how  some  women  were  very  happy 
in  acquiring  it ; such  as  Lady  Aubigny,  Lady 
Isabel  Thy  lino,  and  divers  others,  “ but  none. 
Lady  Rivers  thought,  could  be  more  capable 
than  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate.  And,” 
added  the  fair  communicator,  “ this  very 
night  came  a post  from  Paris  from  the  Queen ; 
and  her  ladyship  would  be  extremely  glad  to 
learn  what  the  Queen  commanded  the  King. 
If  Lady  Fanshaw  would  ask  her  husband  pri- 
vately he  would  tell  what  he  found  in  the 
packet,  and  then  Lady  Fanshaw  might  tell 
her.”  AH  this  was  very  easy  to  do,  and  Lady 
Fanshaw  was  very  innocent.  Imagining  that 
“ to  inquire  into  public  affairs  being  a fa- 
shionable thing,  might  make  her  more  be- 
loved by  her  husband,”  she  watched  Sir  Ri- 
chard on  his  return  from  council  with  his 
papers.  Her  peering  startled  him  ; her 
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earnest  inquiry  raised  a smile  ; her  pouting 
he  kissed  away ; her  sulkiness  at  supper,  and 
the  renewed  entreaty  on  retiring  to  rest,  her 
reproach  the  next  morning  that  “ he  loved 
her  not all  he  had  liorne,  till  at  the  close 
the  good  sense  of  Sir  Richard  spoke  out,  per- 
fectly satisfying  Lady  Fanshaw  that  “ he  had 
no  other  secrets  to  conceal  from  her  but  his 
Prince’s.” 

Had  Lucy  Countess  of  Carlisle,  in  some 
light  memoirs  which  only  a stateswoman 
could  freely  sketch,  told  us,  in  the  felicitous 
style  of  saying  the  best  things  in  the  fewest 
words,  which  it  is  said  she  excelled  in,  all  the 
thoughts  of  the  extraordinary  personages 
whom  she  so  intimately  knew  ; had  she  nar- 
rated those  changeful  events  in  which  she 
herself  had  taken  so  active  a part,  we  should 
have  now  possessed  the  most  interesting 
secret  history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First — with  its  appendix,  the  early  years  of 
the  Protectorate. 

But,  so  far  from  recording  the  actsof  others, 
she  has  not  left  us  a word  about  herself.  Her 
nonchalance  seems  to  have  exceeded  her 
egotism  ; and  she  who  was  the  disturber  of  a 
nation  appears  only  to  have  viewed  the  mis- 
chievous efforts  as  they  influenced  her  own 
circle.  It  is  rather  by  good  fortuno  than  by 
successful  research  that  lam  enabled  to  create 
a real  personage  out  of  the  mysterious  and 
shadowy  apparition  which  sometimes  glides 
into  our  history,  and  whom  Warburton  has 
expressly  designated  as  “ The  Erinnys other 
Times.” 

Lady  Carlisle,  in  whose  veins  flowed  the 
blood  of  princely  races,  and  the  blood  which 
had  been  tainted  by  treason,  was  at  once  the 
equal  companion  of  sovereigns,  and  the  most 
dangerous  of  subjects.  She  too  was  very 
beautiful— but  she  would  not  have  become 
an  important  personage  in  our  history  had 
she  not  aimed  at  something  beyond  rank  and 
beauty.  Lady  Carlisle  seems  to  have  con- 
ceived a fancy  of  surrounding  herself  by  a 
higher  order  of  society  than  she  could  And 
in  the  mediocrity  of  the  court-circle ; and, 
busying  herself  in  political  life,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  placed  so  close  to  the 
Queen,  at  once  her  confidant  and  her  spy, 
she  moved  in  a world  of  political  intrigues, 
and.  from  Whitehall  to  the  two  Houses,  held 
the  invisible  chain  of  human  events.  By  what 
dexterity,  or  fortune,  she  escaped  from  the 
ruin  of  all  the  parties  with  whom  she  was 
concorned,  we  probably  shall  never  learn.  It 
is  perhaps  a woman’s  privilege  to  convince 
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the  most  opposite  parties  that  she  is  alike 
earnestly  concerned  for  them  ; she  can  prac- 
tise on  the  weak  and  the  unsuspicious ; and 
she  has  in  reserve,  for  the  more  penetrating 
minds,  the  eye  that  melts  into  persuasion, 
and  the  voice  which  confirms  their  hopes. 

The  Countess  of  Carlisle  was  a beautiful 
dowager  in  1636.  This  lime  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  busiest  period  of  the  pre- 
sent reign.  Her  ladyship  was  now  mistress 
of  herself,  and  adoring  that  self ; it  was  now 
that  she  opened  her  remarkablo  career. 
Waller,  one  of  her  admirers,  has  painted  the 
Countess  in  mourning. 

“ A Venus  rising  from  a sea  of  jet." 

The  Queen  of  Charles  the  First  was  fasci- 
nated by  the  Countess ; for  I think  it  appears 
that  the  Queen  was  awaro  that  the  Countess 
had  betrayed  her  famous  stale-secret  in  the 
very  heat  of  its  confidence.  One  would 
imagine  that  this  might  have  interrupted 
their  friendship;  and  yet,  by  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  French  Resident  here  in  1644, 
which  I have  examined,  I find  tho  Countess  in 
secret  communication  with  the  Queen’s  party 
at  Paris,  requesting  the  French  Resident  to 
convey  lettors  from  her  brother  Percy  to  the 
Queen  in  France;  and  still  later  in  1648  the 
Countesswasin  Henrietta’s  fullconfidence.  (1) 
The  treachery  of  the  Countess  to  the  Queen 
had  not,  however,  shown  itself  on  a single 
occasion.  When  Lord  Holland  became  a mal- 
content, from  the  King’s  refusal  of  granting 
him  the  disposal  of  a Barony,  which  he 
might  have  sold  to  some  worthless  aspirant 
for  ten  thousand  pounds,  it  was  the  Countess 
of  Carlisle  who  furnished  Lord  Holland  with 
all  the  words  and  actions  of  her  thoughtless 
royal  friond ; applying  every  malicious  con- 
struction, and  drawing  the  widest  inferences, 
that  Lord  Holland  might  make  terms  with  the 
Parliament,  by  the  services  they  best  liked  ; 
criminating  the  unguarded  remissness  of  an 
inconsiderate  Queen,  who  would  say  more 
than  she  thought,  and  do  more  than  she  was 
aware  she  had  done.  Henrietta  never  forgave 
these  domestic  treacheries  of  Lord  Holland, 
who  had  been  one  of  her  favourites.  She  de- 
clared that  “ she  would  never  live  in  the 
Court  if  ho  kept  his  places  there.”  Holland 

(t)  The  intercourse  of  the  French  Resident  with 
Lady  Carlisle  was  frequent.  Conversing  with  her 
Ladyship  on  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, being  appointed  Governor  to  the  little  Duke 
and  the  Princess,  with  an  allowance  of  16,0001.  per 
annum,  (be  should  have  said  30001.  according  to 


was  discarded  from  his  office  of  First  Gentle- 
man of  tho  Bedchamber.  He  seems  to  have 
betrayed  the  King  when  a General  of  the 
Horse  in  the  Scottish  war.  Vet  this  unhappy 
man,  repeatedly  changing  sides,  suffered  for 
his  loyalty,  yet  offering  to  serve  again  the 
Parliament  would  they  have  accepted  him ! 
His  terror  was  to  live  in  poverty. 

Tho  Countess  had  been  so  confidential  a 
person  that  she  was  admitted  to  be  present 
at  all  tho  consultations  held  to  save  the  life 
of  Strafford.  That  Earl,  in  tho  selected  circle 
of  the  Countess,  was  thon  her  favourite.  Her 
strenuous  exertions,  at  times,  seemed  to  have 
been  successful,  but  she  never  forgave  the 
King,  or  the  Queen,  for  their  irresolution 
and  their  terror.  She  hardly  concealed  her 
deep  resentment,  it  is  said,  even  her  con- 
tempt. From  this  moment  of  her  violent  in- 
dignation, I would  date  the  commencement 
of  that  series  of  treacheries  which  subse- 
quently proved  so  fatal  to  hor  royal  friends. 
I would  not  ascribe  too  great  a proportion  of 
gratuitous  maliciousness  to  our  “ Erinnys.” 

Extremes  were  her  passions.  She  who 
had  thus,  in  her  mind,  for  ever  quarrelled 
with  a King  and  a Queen,  for  her  favourite 
Strafford,  not  long  afterwards  became  an 
equal  admirer  of  his  remorseless  enemy.  She 
had  usually  been  inattentivo  to  “ the  public 
exercises  of  religion.”  As  what  then  was 
considered  to  be  “ the  true  religion”  entered 
into  the  gossip  of  the  day,  and  even  into  the 
private  correspondence  of  letter-writers,  and 
combined,  as  it  was,  with  the  politics  of  the 
times,  whether  a person  entered  the  pa- 
rochial church,  or  the  Scotch  conventicle, 
was  not  an  affair  of  indifference.  Suddenly 
the  Countess  became  Puritanic,  and  took 
notes  at  long  sermons,  and  the  Scandalous 
Chronicle  has  announced  that  Master  Pym 
was  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  (2)  The  intercourse  between  the 
parties  was  intimate,  and  tho  interior  of 
Whitehall  was  always  better  known  to  Pym 
than  that  of  the  Commons  was  to  Charles  the 
First. 

The  select  circlo  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle 
was  a prominent  object  in  that  day.  It  was 
a particular  sort  of  a coterie,  though  its  cha- 
racter seems  to  have  been  chiefly  of  a poli- 

Whitfilocke,  t37,ithe  Countess  observed  that  she  did 
not  know  that  her  brother  had  any  reason  tote 
pleased,  considering  the  nature  of  that  perilous 
office.  The  fate  of  theirgreat-  grandfather,  the  Pro- 
tector, was  then  the  tow n- talk.— MSS.  ofSabratt. 

(3)  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  304. 
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lical  cast,  yet  the  men  of  wit,  and  genius, 
and  gallantry,  wore  stars  in  this  galaxy. 
There  were  literary  men,  if  the  few  of  that 
day  may  be  so  distinguished  ; but  the  great 
number  consisted  of  leading  members  in  both 
Houses,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  Scotch  party, 
of  eminent  foreigners,  and  particularly  of 
ambassadors,  and  other  foreign  residents, 
and  with  this  latlor  class  the  Countess  ap- 
pears to  have  held  an  extraordinary  inter- 
course. Persons  who  had  a name  to  make 
ambitioned  the  entrees  to  this  envied  circle, 
sure  to  find,  in  the  socidi  of  the  Countess  of 
Carlisle,  those  men  in  the  country  on  whom 
they  had  placed  their  hopes,  or  who  had  at- 
tracted their  admiration.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  a circle  has  left  no  trace  of 
its  existence,  and  that  the  celebrated  female 
who  presided  in  it  was  not  her  own  per- 
petual secretary.  Some  idea  of  the  Coun- 
tess’s “ chamber”  may  be  formed  by  the  pic- 
ture which  one  of  its  haunters  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  his  pleasing  verses — 

"The  high  in  titles,  and  the  shepherd  here. 

Forgets  his  greatness  and  forgets  his  fear, 

The  gay,  the  wise,  the  gallant,  and  the  gravo. 
Subdued  alike,  all  but  one  passion  have. 

No  worlhy  mipd  but  finds  in  hers  there  is 
Something  proportioned  to  the  rule  of  his ; 

While  she  with  cheerful  hut  impartial  grace 
(Born  for  no  one,  but  to  delight  the  race 
Of  men)  like  Phoebus  so  divides  her  light, 

And  warms  us,  that  she  sloops  not  from  her 
height.”(l) 

Something  more  we  may  learn  of  what  was 
passing  in  the  circle  of  the  Countess  from  a 
letter  of  the  Earl  of  Exeter,  which  I found 
among  the  Conway  papers.  Though  tho 
noble  writer,  in  the  affected  style  of  the  com- 
plimentary effusions  of  that  day,  strained  his 
fancy  and  his  gallantry,  we  are  enabled  to 
form  some  idea  of  the  entertainment  to  w hich 
his  Lordship  was  accustomed,  in  “ the  Lodg- 
ings at  Court”  of  the  Countess.  The  manners 
of  her  Ladyship  seem  sketched  after  life— 

“Madam,— Tho  night  is  the  mother  of 
dreams  and  fantoms,  the  winter  is  the  mo- 
ther of  the  night ; all  this  mingled  with  my 
infirmities  have  protracted  this  homage  so 
due  and  so  vowed  to  your  Ladyship,  lest  the 
fume  and  vapours  so  arising  should  con- 
taminate my  so  sacred  and  puro  intention. 
But  much  more  pleasure  it  were  to  me  to 
perforin  this  duty  in  your  Lodging  at  Court, 

(I)  Waller. 

(1)  1 have  printed  the  letter  according  lo  modern 
orthography,  /or  the  convenience  of  the  reader. 
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when  you  see  your  perfections  in  the  glass, 
adding  perfection  to  perfection,  approving  the 
bon-mols  there  spoken  in  your  presence,  mo- 
derating the  excess  of  compliments,  passing 
over  a dull  jest  without  a sweet  smile,  giving 
a wise  answer  lo  an  extravagant  question. 
But  why  do  I regret  these  absent  pleasures 
and  find  defects  in  my  condition,  'since  it 
pleased  God  so  to  determine ; were  I young 
again  I should  be  a most  humble  suitor  that 
you  would  be  pleased  to  vouchsafe  that  your 
lodging  might  be  my  academic,  quitting  to 
the  rest  both  Italy  and  France.  I expect  now 
within  a few  days  the  approach  of  the  violets, 
from  whence  I begin  to  entertain  better 
thoughts,  with  hope  lo  enjoy  tho  first  and 
latter  presents  of  the  year.  But  when  all  is 
said  that  can  be  said,  and  all  is  writ  that  can 
be  writ,  your  perfections,  put  in  the  weight 
of  true  judgment,  weigh  down  all  other  de- 
lights. In  the  mean  time  afford  your  ser- 
vant the  honour  of  your  bonne  grace,  and  so 
I rest  according  to  custom 

“ Your  Ladyship’s  most  humble  and  pas- 
sionate servant, 

“ Exeter.”  (2) 

Could  we  turn  over  the  visiting-book  of  the 
Countess,  we  should  discover  a numberless 
catalogue  of  men  of  genius  and  gallantry. 
The  fanciful  poet,  and  the  ancient  gallant, 
who  have  borne  their  testimony  to  the  charms 
of  the  society  of  the  Countess,  belong  to  a 
large  class.  Sir  Toby  Matthews,  a refined 
gentleman  of  the  day,  has  offered  a portrait 
which,  however  fantastical,  may  still  bear 
some  remarkable  resemblances,  and  Donne 
has  addressed  the  Countess  with  the  celestial 
flattery  of  a poetical  divine.  But  such  per- 
sons who  sought  fame  or  pleasure,  by  admis- 
sion into  the  favourite  circle,  must  not  be 
imagined  to  have  been  initiated  into  the 
higher  mysteries ; for  mysteries  there  were 
in  the  Esoteric  doctrines  for  the  adepts.  The 
phases  of  “ tho  Chamber”  were  mutable.  In 
the  Countess’s  interviews  with  Lord  Holland 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  Holies,  with 
I’ym,  and  some  of  the  Commonwealth-men 
of  Cromwell,  other  matters  wore  agitated 
than  subjects  fitted  for  the  vers  de  sociele  of 
the  poet,  of  the  elaborate  fancies  of  a gouty 
reminiscent;  other  matters  than  “dull  jests 
at  which  she  could  not  cast  a sweet  smile  ; 
extravagant  questions  wisely  answered,  and 

The  Earl  writes  in  the  last  line  boun  grasse;  for- 
merly they  regulated  their  orthography  by  their 
orthoepy. 
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an  approval  of  bon-mots.”  The  “ Academic,” 
as  the  travelled  Harl  of  Exeter  distinguishes 
her  “Chamber,”  was  open  to  the  select,  but 
the  “ Cabinet  councils,”  where  her  ladyship 
presided,  were  solely  opened  for  the  elect. 

In  the  manuscript  negotiations  of  Sabran, 
ihe  French  resident  in  England  in  1614  and 
1645,  I found  frequent  mention  of  this  active 
agent's  intercourse  with  Lady  Carlisle.  The 
following  passage,  which  I translate  literally, 
is  from  a dispatch  of  Sabran’s  to  the  Count  de 
Brienne,  the  Secretary  of  State.  Sabran  was 
at  that  moment  distant  from  London,  follow- 
ing Charles  with  his  army  in  1644.  It  tells 
a great  deal  about  the  Countess — 

“ The  Countess  of  Carlisle  has  sent  to  me 
to  say  how  much  she  rejoices  at  my  coming; 
that  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  had  visited 
her,  and  had  solemnly  declared  to  her,  that 
he  has  come  to  assist  in  settling  a peace,  and 
not  for  the  purpose  of  raining  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  royalty.  She  assures  me 
that  she  had  penetrated  into  his  real  designs, 
and  she  had  dined  with  four  lords  of  the 
Upper  House,  who  on  this  subject  had  avowed 
their  desire  of  peace,  and  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  person  and  the  affairs  of  the 
King.”  Here  we  discover  that  Lady  Carlisle 
was  the  centre  point  of  communication  with 
the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  French  Resi- 
lient, and  some  of  our  peers.  Wo  see  that 
oven  in  the  times  of  Charles  the  First  they 
gave  diplomatic  dinners,  though  it  is  still 
rare  to  find  a lady  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
not,  how  ever,  that  our  modern  secret  history 
has  not  furnished  some  instances.  Shortly 
after  this  dispatch,  I discovered  the  French 
Resident  at  Lady  Carlisle’s  house,  where  he 
found  Lord  Holland,  and  by  appointment  met 
Holies,  and  the  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
cavalry,  Ihe  Earl  of  Essex.  Both  these  emi- 
nent men  were  well-disposed,  and  greater  in 
reputation  than  ever  with  the  Commons.  The 
Residont  details  the  important  communica- 
tions which  passed  between  the  parties  on 
subjects  deeply  interesting  in  our  history. 
All  this  confidential  intercourse  on  the  most 
secret  and  delicate  investigations  passed  be- 
fore the  Countess,  and  her  house  was  always 
the  place  of  appointment.  Her  ladyship’s 
politics  at  this  moment  had  a tendency  to- 
wards the  King’s  restoration ; but  what  wo 
are  more  concerned  lo  learn  is,  that  Lady 
Carlisle  must  havo  been  deep  io  Ihe  councils 
of  that  day,  when  we  perceive  that  the  great 
political  actors  assembled  at  her  call,  and  com- 
municated with  each  other  by  her  mews.  As 


laleas166il,  her  ladyship  was  still  the  busied 
intriguer,  for  one  of  the  agents  of  Charles  the 
Second  complains  that  Lady  Carlisle  con- 
tinues “ to  tell  many  lies  of  him  every  day.” 
This  was  the  critical  moment  of  the  Restora- 
tion, and  Ihe  perplexed  agent,  who  “finds 
his  game  hard  to  play,”  observes,  “What- 
ever my  Lady  Carlisle  hears,  she  immediately 
tells  her  nephews  Lisle  and  Algernon,  and 
is  still  Sempronia.  All  her  intelligence  comes 
from  France.”  (1) 

In  the  history  of  a female,  that  of  her  per- 
son forms  a part.  Granger  has  said  of  Lady 
Carlisle,  that  “she  appears  in  the  poems  of 
Waller  to'  much  greater  advantage  than  she 
does  in  the  portrait  of  Vandyck.  It  was  not 
so  much  the  beauty  of  the  lady,  as  the 
sprighlliness  of  her  wit,  and  the  charms  of 
her  behaviour,  that  rendered  her  an  object  of 
general  admiration.”  Either  Granger  was 
not  very  sensible  to  beauty,  or  the  portrait 
he  had  seen  had  faded  and  lost  its  likeness; 
for  a very  good  judge,  as  we  shall  shortly  see, 
thought  more  highly  of  her  beauty  than  of 
her  wit  or  her  talents.  We  would  not  decide 
on  female  beauty  by  the  black  and  while  of 
the  graver,  since  a woman’s  loveliness  lives 
in  the  motion  of  far  different  Colours.  But 
even  in  Lombarl’s  hard  engraving,  we  are ' 
struck  by  the  majesty  of  Ihe  figure.  We  may 
imagine  voluptuousness  in  ihose  eyes,  with 
something  like  pensiveness,  and  a phy- 
siognomist would  not  find  it  difficult  to  de- 
tect a marked  sense  of  self-sufficiency  in  the 
decided  features  of  her  noble  countenance. 

But  what  was  the  real  genius  of  this  cele- 
brated woman  ? Wbat  the  extent  of  her  ca- 
pacity, which  had  such  an  influence  over  the 
greatest  characters  of  the  age? 

Let  us  take  the  unbiassed  opinion  of  a very 
intelligent  foreigner,  the  French  Secretary 
of  State,  the  Count  de  Brienne.  Her  ladyship 
had  been  personally  known  to  the  Count  some 
years  past,  when  De  Brienne  had  been  in 
more  than  one  embassy  lo  England ; we  have 
referred  to  his  own  published  memoirs  in 
our  preceding  pages.  De  Brienne  was  a per- 
son of  very  lively  discernment,  and,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  he  was  now  holding  the  cor- 
respondence with  Sabran.  Replying  to  the 
dispatch  of  live  Resident,  the  Secretary  of 
Stale  thus  notices  Lady  Carlisle ; “ The 
lady,  at  whose  house  you  assembled,  for- 
merly piqued  herself  on  her  great  beauty  and 
her  great  talents ; years  must  have  carried 

Clj  Clarendon’s  State  Paper,  Bi.,  681. 
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off  the  one,  but  I doubt  if  they  have  acquired 
far  ber  the  latter  of  these  qualities.  Let  us 
know  however  what  you  can  penetrate,  and 
the  means  you  judge  which  we  are  to  adopt.” 
It  is  eviden  t that  a very  able  judge  of  persons 
had  formed  no  very  favourable  notion  of 
Lady  Carlisle’s  superiority  of  talents ; but  he 
had  seen  her,  and  he  remembered  that  she 
was  beautiful. 

We  have  a literary  portrait  of  Lady  Carlisle, 
finished  with  care,  but  in  a very  bad  taste. 
It  was  composed  by  one  intimate  with  his 
original,  and  through  the  affectation  of  hi3 
style  many  a delicate  trait  may  be  recovered. 
The  character  of  the  Countess  of  Carlisle  by 
Sir  Toby  Matthews  is  hyperbolical  and  fan- 
tastic, but  she  herself  bore  some  resemblance 
to  her  limner.  A caricature  may  be  reduced 
into  a natural  resemblance,  by  softening  down 
its  protrusions.  I shall  endeavour  to  translate 
Sir  Toby  Matthews’s  ideas  into  plainer  lan- 
guage, adopting  his  own  present  tense 

“The  Countess  of  Carlisle,  with  a high 
mind  and  dignity,  neither  seeking  nor  de- 
sirous of  arty  friendship,  is  pleased  to  sur- 
round herself  with  persons  of  eminent  con- 
dition, both  of  power  and  employments  ; be- 
cause she  chooses  to  know  only  the  fortunate, 
for,  with  her,  fortune  is  virtue  and  fame. 
Even  her  domestic  affections  are  restricted. 
Those  who  are  removed  from  her  presence 
must  not  hope  to  live  in  her  recollections  ; 
they  are  currents  running  too  distant  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  warmth  from  her  kindness. 

“ She  prefers  the  conversation  of  men  to 
that  of  women  ; not  but  that  she  can  talk  on 
the  fashions  with  her  female  friends,  but  she 
is  too  soon  sensible  that  she  can  set  them  as 
she  wills;  that  pre-eminence  shortens  all 
equality. 

“ She  converses  with  those  who  are  roost 
distinguished  for  their  conversational  powers. 
Her  civility  seems  universal;  she  likes  to 
show  what  she  can  do,  but  cares  not  to  in- 
dulge her  nature  too  long  among  those  who 
have  nothing  very  extraordinary  or  new  in 
themselves.  She  is  apt,  though  in  good- 
humour,  to  keep  at  a distance,  and  suddenly 
to  discover  scorn,  when  you  are  fancying 
love. 

“ Yet  of  love  freely  will  site  discourse ; 
listen  to  all  its  fancies,  and  mark  all  its 
power ; but  she  ceases  to  comprehend  them 
when  boldly  addressed  lo  herself.  She  cannot 
love  in  earnest,  but  she  will  play  with  love, 
while  love  remains  a child ; she  dismisses 
him  as  a master. 


“ She  has  too  great  a heart  to  suffer  any 
inclination  for  another  ; she  has  therefore  no 
passions ; but,  as  she  is  not  unwilling  to  find 
some  entertainment  to  while  away  the  hours, 
she  will  seem  to  take  a deep  interest  for  per- 
sons of  condition  and  celebrity ; yet  this 
being  but  a compulsion  on  her  nature,  with- 
drawing herself  too  much  from  herself,  she 
usually  returns  ill  satisfied  with  others. 

“ She  has  sot  within  herself  those  little 
tendernesses  which  she  will  not  allow  to 
others;  surely  she  mistakes  her  own  heart  by 
not  exercising  it  more  frequently.  She  holds 
as  her  surest  defence  the  insensibility  of  her 
nature  ; this  is  like  giving  denials  before  soli- 
citations ; or  like  proclamations  which  forbid 
what  may  happen,  and  then  if  they  be  dis- 
obeyed it  is  to  be  upon  peril. 

“You  may  fear  to  be  less  valued  by  her, 
for  obliging  her ; for  should  she  think  that 
your  courtesy  be  merely  the  habit  of  your 
mind,  and  not  a spontaneous  emotion  excited 
by  herself,  in  this  case,  she  is  so  unjust  that 
she  would  bestow  favours  and  services  on 
strangers  who  cost  themselves  on  her  gene- 
rosity, in  preference  lo  those  who  might  urge 
stronger  claims,  but  who  have  not  equally 
flattered  her  self-love. 

“She  delivers  her  opinions  of  persons 
freely,  rather  with  an  intention  to  show  her 
understanding  than  from  any  disdain  of  the 
persons  themselves  ; but,  as  in  most  of  us, 
there  is  more  to  be  reformed  than  commend- 
ed ; her  judgment  is  too  apt  to  detect  the  im- 
perfections which  we  flatter  ourselves  we  can 
conceal. 

“ This  lady,  whom  both  Fortune  and  Na- 
ture have  richly  adorned,  is  not  without  a 
sense  or  a contentment  of  both ; but  as  For- 
tune can  never  give  her  so  much  as  Nature 
has  bestowed  on  her,  she  joys  most  in  the 
perfection  of  her  person.  She  is  more 
esteemed  than  beloved  by  her  own  sex;  her 
beauty  putting  their  faces  out  of  countenance, 
as  her  wit  their  minds. 

“ She  is  so  great  a lover  of  variety,  that 
when  she  cannot  find  it  among  those  about 
her,  she  wiH  remove  into  her  own  thoughts ; 
or  change  her  opinions  even  of  those  persons 
most  considered  by  her,  till  after  this  enter- 
tainment she  will  settle  them  again  into  their 
former  places. 

“ She  has  elevated  thoughts,  carrying  her 
mind  above  any  thing  within  her  knowledge ; 
she  deems  nothing  more  worthy  of  her  con- 
sideration than  her  own  imaginations ; and, 
when  she  is  alone,  she  will  make  something 
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worthy  of  her  liking,  since  she  finds  nothing 
in  the  world  worthy  of  her  loving. 

“ The  felicity  of  her  language  is  in  her 
expressions,  and  in  few  words,  adding  little 
to  the  substance,  but  infinitely  to  the  manner. 

“ She  affects  extremes,  becauso  she  cannot 
enduro  any  mediocrity  of  plenty  and  glory. 
Were  she  not  in  possession  of  this  certainty, 
she  would  fly  to  the  other  extreme  of  retire- 
ment. She  could  submit  to  be  obscure,  but 
she  must  be  magnificent.  Her  physicians 
told  her  that  she  was  inclined  to  melancholy ; 
their  opinion  was  its  remedy  by  the  mirth  it 
affords  her;  she  thinks  herself  cheerful,  but 
her  uoble  heart  is  ambitious — to  what  end  ? 
for  she  is  so  far  from  the  want  of  any  thing 
that  it  would  be  a hard  study,  and  therefore 
painful  fur  her,  to  imagine  a desire  1” 

Such  is  the  portrait  of  tho  Countess  of  Car- 
lisle, which  Granger  has  grossly  depreciated 
as  “ Sir  Toby  Matthews’s  fantastic  character.” 
Many  refined  strokes  show  that  the  limner 
had  studied  his  original  by  her  side  ; and  it 
seems  to  have  admitted  as  much  of  nature 
as  her  Ladyship  allowed  to  enter  into  her  dis- 
positions. 

Another  exquisite  judge  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, who  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
secret  history  of  this  Countess,  was  St.  Evre- 
inond  ; and  he  has  alluded  to  her  on  a parti- 
cular occasion.  His  patroness,  the  beautiful 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  came  to  England  to  re- 
gulate by  her  charms  the  stale  policy  of  our 
voluptuous  monarch.  Suddenly  she  betrayed 
the  weakness  of  the  sex,  in  a violent  passion 
for  the  youthful  Prince  of  Monaco,  then  at  the 
English  court.  Charles  the  Second,  impa- 
tient at  this  odious  rivalry,  was  mean  enough 
to  suspend  her  pension.  As  St.  Evremond 
was  in  the  secret  of  her  mission,  he  perceived 
that  all  was  thrown  into  disorder  by  this  little 
prince.  The  Adonis,  in  perfect  devotion, 
was  incessantly  practising  his  enthralling 
gallantries — les  petils  soing — watching  an 
open  window,  or  shutting  a door,  presenting 
a basket  of  ribbons,  or  drawing  on  a glove, 
bearing,  in  triumph,  an  Indian  fan,  or  ad- 
justing the  flow  of  her  tresses ; thus,  at  every 
hour,  riveting  the  passion  of  the  lovely  and 
lost  Mazarin.  On  this  occasion,  St.  Evre- 
mond in  despair,  more  certain  of  being  read 
than  listened  to,  addressed  to  the  Duchess  an 
Essay  on  Friendship.  There  he  displayed 
his  own  personal  sacrifices,  and  his  grief  for 
the  famous  Fouquet,  thus  insinuating  himself 
into  her  confidence ; he  confessed,  however, 
that  no  friendship  is  comparable  with  that  of 


a female  gifted  with  beauty,  with  talents,  and 
with  sense,  could  one  be  certain  that  it  would 
last  I Adroitly  passing  to  the  political  charac- 
ter this  lady  had  to  perform,  he  observed  that 
“ it  had  often  surprised  him  why  women  were 
excluded  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  for  he 
had  known  many  enlightened  and  able  as  any 
men.  But  this  exclusion  has  neither  origi- 
nated in  our  jealousy  nor  our  interests,  nor 
in  any  indifferent  opinion  of  their  genius;  it 
is  merely  because  wo  find  their  hearts  are  loo 
weak,  too  inconstant,  too  subject  to  the  frailly 
of  their  nature.  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  (Maza- 
rin) once  said,  ‘A  woman  who  governs  a 
kingdom  prudently  to-day  will  take  a master 
to-morrow  not  fit  to  govern  a poultry-yard.’ 
What  might  not  Madamo  de  Chevreuse,  and 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  have  accomplished, 
had  they  not  spoilt,  by  the  infirmities  of  the 
heart,  all  that  they  had  obtained  by  their 
mind?  Ninon  de  l’Enclos  said  to  me  once, 
that  she  returned  God  thanks  every  night  for 
her  judgment,  and  prayed  every  morning  to 
bo  preserved  from  the  follies  of  her  heart.”  It 
it  superfluous  to  add  that  the  amusing  ethics 
of  our  Epicurean  philosopher  were  greatly 
admired,  and  the  little  Prince  of  Monaco  was 
every  day  more  and  more  caressed. 

For  our  purpose  we  learn,  by  the  confes- 
sion of  this  contemporary,  that  it  is  evident 
the  Countess  of  Carlisle  amidst  her  busy  poli- 
tical intrigues  had  fallen  short  of  his  views  as 
a great  staleswoman,  and  had  failed  from  be- 
coming the  dupe  of  her  heart,  lost  amid  irre- 
sistible passions.  The  reported  mistress  of 
Strafford  and  Pym  must  have  betrayed  an  ex- 
traordinary susceptibility,  which,  probably, 
often  sought  for  its  own  security  in  an  insen- 
sibility to  ordinary  aspirants. 

We  perceive  in  Lady  Carlisle  a mind  am- 
bitious of  higher  results  than  she  ever  attain- 
ed to;  St.  Evremond  hints  at  this,  and  De 
Brienne  considered  her  beauty  more  remark- 
able than  her  talents.  The  perfect  self-com- 
placency of  this  beautiful  idol  of  rank  and 
fashion,  amid  her  splendid  circle  of  the  first 
men  of  tho  age,  was  no  doubt  kept  alive  by 
the  verses  of  poets  who  gazed  on  her  personal 
attractions,  and  by  the  admiration  of  men  on 
whom  her  rank  reflected  honour,  while  they 
knew  how  to  profit  by  her  peculiar  station  at 
Court.  Placed  in  the  centre  of  this  circle  of 
excellence  and  greatness,  her  own  genius  re- 
mained in  its  mediocrity;  for  among  such 
men,  and  such  events,  as  she  had  witnessed, 
her  mind  seems  to  have  wanted  the  vigour, 
and  never  once  to  have  felt  the  impulse,  to 
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perpetuate  even  the  work  of  her  own  hand, 
which, doubtless, she  sometimes  flattered  her- 
self she  was  contemplating.  Often,  with  a 
cold  heart,  she  sought  the  devotion,  and 
sported  with  the  fancies  of  love ; little  sen- 
sible to  real  merit,  she  only  admitted  the  for- 
tunate into  her  presence ; those  whom  she 
most  admired  were  most  liable  to  fall  in  her 
opinion,  for  in  one  of  those  moody  reveries 
that  she  often  indulged,  she  would  compare 
them— with  herself  ! Her  conceit,  her  self- 
idolatry, were  too  abstract  for  sympathy ; in 
their  elevation  they  remained  even  undis- 
turbed by  the  insolence  of  a libeller ! 

But  all  we  have  said  still  leaves  us  unin- 
formed how  this  beautiful  stateswoman  ob- 
tained so  powerful  an  influence  in  the  political 
state  of  the  times.  She  has  kept  her  own 
secret.  I have  tracked  her  in  some  of  her 
active  movements— Warburton  has  boldly 
designated  her— yet  her  history  remains  un- 
written ! 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Coronation  in  Scotland. 

Charles,  from  his  accession,  had  annually 
renewed  his  promise  of  a visit  to  his  native 
Scotland,  and  a Coronation  in  his  ancient  ca- 
pital. The  unsettled  state  of  home  affairs, 
and  possibly  that  of  his  exchequer,  had  re- 
tarded this  royal  inauguration  ; but  the  delay 
of  the  long-promised  appearance  of  the  Sove- 
reign was  felt  as  neglect,  and  even  reviled 
as  mockery,  by  his  remote  subjects.  The 
ancient  jealousy  of  the  two  nations  had  been 
rekindled  rather  than  allayed  by  their  com- 
mon union  ; and  the  people  who  had  lost 
their  own  court,  and  had  never  seen  their 
own  Sovereign,  when  they  resorted  to  their 
happier  partner,  shared  only  in  those  na- 
tional unkindnesses  which  lowered  u the  blue 
bonnets”  into  obtruders  or  dependants  ; and 
tales  and  songs,  proverbs  and  jibes,  flew 
about  of  “ the  bonny  Scot  made  a gentle- 
man.” (1)  The  confidential  domestics  of  the 
royal  father  and  the  son  were,  however, 
Scots,  and  Charles  to  the  last  retained  his 

0)  Rilson,  among  his  collections  of  “ The  North 
Country  Chorister. ” Some  curious  anecdotes  were 
current  in  that  day  of  the  subtitty  ol  the  Scots,  in- 
dicative of  the  temper  of  the  times.  Sir  Toby  Mat- 
thews had  one  of  a Scotchman  without  a cloak,  tra- 
velling with  an  Englishman  in  the  rain,  wtio,  sitting 
by  the  side  of  the  Scotchman  in  the  boot  of  a coach, 
gave  him  aflapofhis  coat;  at  the  end  of  the  jour- 
ney the  Scotchman  had,  little  by  little,  got  all  the 
Englishman’s  cloak  on  his  own  shoulders.  They 


affection  for  his  countrymen ; yet  it  was  from 
them  that  the  bewitching  model  of  insur- 
gency was  held  out  to  England.  The  patron- 
age, however,  which  healed  the  wounded 
pride  of  the  Caledonian  irritated  the  feverish 
interests  of  the  Englishman.  To  assert  the 
national  dignity  of  Scotland,  Charles  once 
proposed  that  its  Crown  should  bo  transferred 
to  England,  and  here,  in  a second  coronation, 
be  solemnly  placed  on  his  head;  but  the 
Scottish  Lord,  the  keeper  of  this  Regalia,  de- 
clared that  he  durst  not  be  false  to  his  trust ; 
yet  would  his  Majesty  be  pleased  to  accept  of 
it  in  the  land  of  his  fathers,  he  would  find  his 
people  ready  to  yield  him  the  highest  ho- 
nours ; “ but  if  the  Crown  was  not  worth  a pro- 
gress, there  might  be  somo  other  way  of  dis- 
posing of  it.”  The  Scottish  Council  were  not 
less  strenuous  in  their  style.  When  a tole- 
ration, in  some  degree,  for  the  Catholics  was 
in  agitation,  and  the  old  Marquis  of  Huntley, 
who  was  an  hereditary  sheriff,  in  concert  with 
some  other  nobles,  neglected  to  attend  to  the 
letter  of  the  Council,  to  suppress  the  Papists, 
they  incurred  the  expatriating  punishment  of 
what  the  Scotch  termed  “ a horning.”  The 
herald  at  arms  thrice  winded  his  horn,  each 
time  summoning  these  noblemen,  who,  not 
appearing,  were  proclaimed  rebels;  and  to 
escape  from  the  Council  the  old  Marquis  and 
his  colleagues  took  their  instant  flight  to  the 
English  Court.  The  Council  of  Scotland  had 
decided  that,  “ when  the  King  comes  to  be 
crowned  amongst  us,  he  will,  we  doubt  not, 
be  sworn  to  our  laws ; meanwhile,  as  we  are 
entrusted  with  them,  we  will  look  they  be 
observed.”  (2) 

Such  lofty  remonstrances  had  often  re- 
minded Charles  that  his  appearance  in  his  an- 
cient and  native  kingdom  became  daily  more 
urgent ; and  there  were  other  deeper  motives 
which  hastened  the  journey. 

In  Scotland  an  usurping  aristocracy  equally 
oppressed  the  Sovereign  and  the  people.  The 
heaviest  grievance  of  the  Scottish  people  was, 
then,  the  tyranny  of  their  feudal  nobility. 
Weak  or  unprincipled  Regents,  preceding 
and  during  the  minority  of  James  the  First, 

bad  a saying  in  France  of  the  Scotch  Halberdiers, 
“Si  vous  Ini  permettezdemetfre  sa  hallebarde  dans 
votre  porte,  en  peu  de  jours  it  se  rendra  maitre  dc 
voire  maison.”— These  anecdotes  are  found  in  the 
papers  of  Robert,  the  second  Earl  of  Leicester,  in 
1636 ; so  careful  was  the  Earl  to  treasure  up  big 
jealousy  of  the  envied  favourites  of  Charles  the 
First. 

(2)  Hamon  L’Estrangc,  p.  129,  second  edition. 
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had  not  only  seized  upon  or  shared  among 
their  adherents  the  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
but  had  wrested  from  the  Crown  some  of  its 
inalienable  rights  in  the  regalities  and  tithes 
which  had  been  annexed  to  the  Crown  by 
Parliament.  An  Act  of  Revocation  of  these 
illegal  grants  had  been  proposed  by  Charles, 
and  the  Earl  of  Nilhisdale  had  been  sent  to 
open  the  Royal  commission,  but  had  he  pro- 
ceeded, the  Lords,  to  use  Burnet’s  style,  had 
resolved,  “ to  fall  upon  him  and  ail  his  party 
in  the  old  Scottish  manner,  and  knock  them 
on  the  head.”  An  anecdote  of  the  times  re- 
veals a striking  instance  of  this  feudal  ran- 
cour and  barbarous  greatness.  Belhaven,  an 
old  blind  lord,  prayed  to  be  seated  by  the  Earl 
of  Dumfries,  one  of  the  Nithisdale  party,  that 
he  might  make  sure  of  him,  which  he  seemed 
to  do  by  grasping  him  hard  with  one  hand  ; 
on  Dumfries  remonstrating  with  his  trouble- 
some neighbour,  the  old  Lord  excused  him- 
self, observing  that  since  his  blindness  he  was 
ever  in  fear  of  falling ; meanwhile  his  other 
hand  clutched  a dagger  ready  to  plunge  into 
his  companion’s  breast  on  the  first  commo- 
tion. (1)  The  insatiable  rapacity  of  the  fathers 
was  now  to  be  maintained  by  the  insolent 
tenacity  of  the  sons.  Such  was  the  volcanic 
soil  which  Charles  was  about  to  tread,  and  the 
subterranean  fires  wore  ready  to  burst  out. 

These  were  the  cares  of  State  brooding  in 
the  Royal  breast,  not  yet  opened  to  the  world. 
At  this  lime  Clarendon  describes  Charles  the 
First  “ as  finding  himself  possessed  of  that 
tranquillity,  by  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  enemies  from  abroad  and  less 
any  insurrections  at  home  ; and  he  resolved 
to  make  a progress  to  the  North  and  bo  so- 
lemnly crowned  in  his  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land.”(2)  In  the  year  1633,  England  ap- 
peared to  be  a happy  land — faction  seemed 
to  sleep— and  peace  guarded  our  coasts. 

The  King’s  intended  progress  to  Scotland 
had  furnished  a topic  for  conversation,  and 
the  public  mind  had  been  prepared  to  meet 
the  Royal  wishes,  that  this  great  national 
visit  should  bo  graced  by  all  the  splendour 
and  pomp  of  England  ; but  it  was  not  less 
known  that  his  Exchequer  was  ill  provided 
for  the  charge.  The  King  invited  the  chief 
of  his  nobility  to  attend  his  Court,  but  requir- 
ed them  to  join  him  at  their  own  charge.  At 
that  moment  the  fervour  of  loyalty  vied  with 
the  pride  of  magnificence.  In  May  the  gor- 
geous train  set  forward,  and  we  owe  to  the 

(<)  Burnet’s  Memoirs,  I.,  34, 

(!)  Clarendon,  it.,  162. 


resident  correspondent  of  the  Mercure  Fran- 
cois the  names  of  the  English  nobility  who 
accompanied  the  King,  each  of  whom  brought 
from  forty  to  sixty  gentlemen  and  as  many 
led  horses  richly  caparisoned  ; he  adds,  what 
seems  excessive  in  number,  that  more  than 
five  thousand  volunteers  joined  the  Royal 
cavalcade. 

Tho  splendour  of  the  present  progress  had 
not  hitherto  been  equalled  in  our  annals. 
Tho  northern  road  presented  one  continued 
scene  of  sumptuous  festivals  in  the  ruinous 
hospitality  of  those  whose  seals  were  opened 
to  this  travelling  Court.  Rouses  were  en- 
larged, and  stale  was  assumed  by  some  never 
before  seen  in  their  generations,  and  the 
feasting  or  banquetting,  particularly  at  Wel- 
beck  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  at  Raby  Castle, 
tho  seat  of  the  Vanes,  and  at  Durham  by 
Bishop  Morion,  were  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
cess, that  Lord  Clarendon  according  to  his 
notion  traces  the  seeds  of  the  commotions  of 
a subsequent  period  to  the  heavy  debts  which 
the  nobility  and  the  gentry  incurred  by  their 
unlimited  expenditure.  Nor  is  this  opinion 
of  Clarendon,  as  it  would  seem,  at  all  prepos- 
terous ; for  Lord  Newcastle  acknowledged  to 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  that,  us  well  as  my  Lord 
of  Carlisle,  he  had  hurt  his  estate  much  with 
waiting  on  tho  King  in  his  Scottish  journey. 
“ Not  to  be  sick  in  mind,  body,  and  purse, 
with  this  weight  of  debt  upon  me,  I know  no 
diet  better  than  a strict  diet  in  the  country 
which  in  time  may  recover  me  of  the  prodigal 
diseases.  (3) 

A royal  progress  had  always  been  consi- 
dered as  a great  annoyance  to  the  individuals 
who  had  tho  costly  honour  of  entertaining  the 
Sovereign.  It  seemed  to  be  a test  as  well  as 
a tax  of  loyalty.  It  was  sometimes  contrived 
not  to  be  at  home  on  these  occasions ; a con- 
temporary of  one  of  the  progresses  of  James 
the  First  writes,  “ The  progress  holds  on  to- 
wards Northamptonshire,  as  unwelcome  in 
those  parts  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  as  tho  great 
ones  begin  to  remuer  mesnage  and  to  dis- 
lodge; the  Lord  Spenser  to  his  daughter 
Vano  in  Kent,  and  divers  other  gentlemen 
devise  other  errands  other  ways.”  (4)  Bishop 
Andrews  spent  three  thousand  pounds  in 
three  days  in  entertaining  James  the  First. 
Some,  however,  in  office,  were  jealous  to 
obtain  the  distinction  of  a royal  visit,  though 
they  grudged  the  cost.  Sir  Julius  Catsar.  in 
some  short  memorials  of  himself,  while  he 

(3)  Strafford's  Letters,  L,  <01 . 

(4j  Sloane,  MSS.  4173.  Chamberlain's  Letters, 
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proudly  chronicles  a progress  of  Queen  Eliza-  i When  Charles  made  his  public  entry  into 
beth  and  laments  over  14  five  former  disap-  Edinburgh,  at  the  western-gate,  he  was  at- 
pointments,”  mortifies  his  pride  by  calculat-  tended  by  the  Lord  Provost  and  all  the  dic- 
ing the  result.  Some  of  my  readers  may  be  nified  citizens,  and  about  three  hundred  of 
amused  by  the  recital.  44  The  Queen  visited  the  flower  of  Scotland  in  white  satin,  with 
me  at  my  house  at  Mitcham,  and  supped,  | rich  doublets,  with  their  partisans  and  other 
lodged,  and  dined  there  the  next  day.  I pre-  arms.  As  the  King  passed,  many  a well- 


sented  her  with  a gown  of  cloth  of  silver 
richly  embroidered,  a black  net-work  mantle 
with  pure  gold,  a white  taffeta  hat  with  se- 
veral flowers,  and  a jewel  of  gold  set  therein 
with  rubies  and  diamonds.  Her  Majesty  re- 
moved from  my  house  after  dinner  to  Non- 
such with  exceeding  good  countenance— 
which  entertainment  of  her  Majesty,  with  the 
charges  of  five  former  disappointments, 
amounted  to  seven  hundred  pounds  sterling, 
besides  mine  own  provisions  and  whatever 
was  sent  unto  me  by  my  friends.”  Sir  Julius 
must  have  acted  prudently  notwithstanding, 
for  some  of  these  royal  visits  cost  many  thou- 
sand pounds  to  some  of  the  nobility.  This  | 
prodigality  of  the  nobility  was  perhaps  one 
great  source  of  the  prosperity  of  those  infe- 
rior classes  of  the  nation,  who  were  ad- 
vancing in  influence,  and  wealth,  and,  at  no 
distant  day,  mingled  with  the  burgesses  of 
Parliament.  In  proportion  as  the  nobility 
exhausted  their  revenues,  they  promoted  the 
future  independence  of  the  class  of  citizens. 

On  their  entrance  into  Scotland  the  mag- 
nificence was  redoubled,  the  prodigality  was 
exhaustless;  the  emulation  of  two  nations, 
like  opposing  flames  which  mingle  into  one, 
now  blazed  in  union.  The  Scottish  nobility 
vied  in  the  richness  of  their  equipages,  and 
the  grandeur  of  their  state.  The  poorer  na- 
tion were  not  unwilling  to  ruin  themselves, 
provided  the  scoffers  of  their  poverty  were 
confuted  by  a single  and  fatal  triumph.  A 
whole  nation  is  subject  to  an  aberration  of 
mind,  when  a sudden  contagion  prevails. 

Oa  the  King's  entrance  into  Scotland  the 
English  resigned  their  places  to  those  of  the 
Scots  who  by  their  titles  or  offices  were  en- 
titled to  hold  them  ; the  tables  were  kept  up 
with  renewed  profusion,  the  splendour  of  the 
state  wa3  augmented,  and  the  new  guests 
were  received  in  a struggle  of  general  cour- 
tesies. 44  The  King  appeared  with  no  less 
lustre  at  Edinburgh  than  at  Whitehall.” 

0)  The  speech  of  Caledonia,  representing  the 
kingdom,  has  these  nervous  lines.  She 

“ Yet  in  this  corner  of  the  world  doth  dwell, 
With  her  pure  sisters,  Truth,  Simplicity; 

A Mars-adoring  brood  is  here,  their  wealth 
Sound  minds  and  bodies  of  as  sound  a health; 


devised  pageant  arrested  the  acclamations  of 
the  people,  by  their  elegant  harangues  or 
poetical  invocations.  In  the  magnificent 
spectacle,  whatever  charm  the  music,  the 
poetry,  and  the  painting  of  the  times  could 
aw'aken,  were  acoompanied  by  the  congratu- 
latory or  the  pathetic  sentiments,  and  the 
expressive  gestures  of  the  actors.  The  most 
extraordinary  pageant  detained  them  at  the 
Tolboolh,  where,  personified,  the  long  line  of 
one  hundred  and  eight  Scottish  monarchs 
was  ranged,  from  Fergus  the  First,  who  in  a 
prophetical  oration  announced  that  the  fu- 
ture line  from  Charles  would  not  be  less 
numerous.  The  courtly  flattery  and  the  po- 
pulous shout  died  away  together,  but  the 
speeches  from  the  planets,  the  song  of  the 
muses,  and  the  lay  of  Caledonia— still  live  for 
those  who  will  seek  them  in  the  poem9  of 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  (1) 

The  romantic  city,  favoured  by  nataro  for 
the  refulgent  parade,  and  lengthened  pKH 
cession,  is  described  at  this  time  as  consisting 
but  of  a single  street,  spacious  as  it  seemed 
to  them  ; and  sealed  on  the  declivity  of  the 
side  of  a hill,  stretching  out  a mile  in  length, 
from  the  Castle  to  Holyrood-house.  The 
King,  going  in  state  to  his  coronation,  issued 
from  the  Castle  followed  by  all  his  nobility, 
riding  through  the  city  to  the  Palace,  where 
he  was  to  be  crowned.  The  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator could  pursue  the  glorious  pomp  at  once 
from  the  first  to  the  last  through  one  vast 
moving  line.  The  glory  of  the  monarch  now 
seemed  the  pride  of  his  rejoicing  subjects ; a 
burst  of  loyalty  broke  forth  from  the  many 
I whoso  eyes  dwelt  with  affection  on  the  per- 
son of  their  Sovereign,  then  held  sacred— and 
the  Scottish  coronation  for  a moment  might 
have  effaced  from  the  recollections  of  Charles 
the  almost  private,  and  less  honoured,  coro- 
nation of  his  England. 

We  however  must  pause  amidst  the  shouts, 
the  festivals,  and  the  triumphs  of  this  day. 

Walla  here  are  Men—” 

] This  is  in  a collection  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English 
( verses.  Some  of  the  poems  are  highly  poetical. 
1 The  volume  is  entitled  “EISOIA  Musarum  Edinen- 
] sium  in  Caroli  Regis  Musarum  Tutani  ing  resell  in 
* Seotiam.  Edinburgh  1033. 
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Could  the  inaugurated  Sovereign  surmise, 
even  in  his  most  thoughtful  moments,  that 
this  very  population,  at  no  distant  day,  were 
to  turn  from  him  with  the  same  impetuosity 
they  now  followed  his  courser?  When  the  King 
counted  these  waves  of  the  multitude  rolling 
on,  and  beheld  the  regal  stato  which  seemed 
to  fortify  his  power,  could  he  yet  feel  that  the 
reality  of  this  passing  grandeur  was  but  a 
phantom  of  glory?  Assuredly  there  was  not 
yet  in  Scotland  a solitary  Judas  who  was  cal- 
culating the  blood-money  of  his  monarch  ; 
an  enormous  treason  could  not  yet  seduce 
their  hopes;  yetamoug  the  servile  million, 
we  are  told,  there  were  countenances  which 
hut  ill-concealed  their  secret  designs;  and 
murmurs  and  sedition  were  amidst  the  pomp 
and  the  triumph. 

Kings,  indeed,  by  drawing  their  notions 
from  their  own  circle,  acquire  but  a very  re- 
stricted knowledge  of  men  and  of  affairs, 
lames  and  Charles,  in  the  love  of  their  fa- 
ther-land, had  scattered  their  bounties  on 
Scotchmen  resident  at  their  court,  but  the 
Scottish  nation  only  considered  these  as  pri- 
vate obligations  conferred  on  persons  who  had 
the  least  influence  in  their  own  country.  On 
the  contrary,  those  who  affected  popularity- 
on  the  King’s  arrival,  and  were  most  sus- 
pected by  Charles,  whenever  the  King  attend- 
ed in  public  would  attend  near  his  person, 
obtruded  themselves  on  his  notice,  amused 
him  by  their  conversation,  or  attracted  his 
attention  to  objects  new  to  him.  By  their 
confidence  and  officiousi  . ss  they  impressed  a 
notion  on  tho  populace  tiiat  they  enjoyed  the 
royal  favour. 

Charles,  whose  manners  were  stately  and 
formal  at  all  times,  could  not,  however,  re- 
pulse these  new  companions.  Lord  Falkland 
quaintly  observed  on  such  intruders,  that 
“ keeping  of  Stale  was  like  committing  adul- 
tery, there  must  go  two  to  it  ;”  on  which 
Lord  Clarendon,  a stern  advocate  for  court- 
etiquette,  makes  a curious  reflection : “ A 
bold  and  confident  man  instantly  demolishes 
the  whole  machine  of  State  by  getting  within 
it,  however  the  most  formal  man  may  resolve 
to  keep  his  distance.” 

Thus  tho  King  discovered  that  of  all  his 
personal  friends  not  one  was  recognised  by 
tho  people  but  tho  Marquis  of  Hamilton, 
whose  ambidextrous  and  ambiguous  conduct 
was  even  then  suspected  ; the  novel  friend- 
ships of  his  enemies  were  more  suspicious  and 
more  to  be  feared. 

The  Coronation  was  followed  by  a Parlia- 


ment. The  irritated  spirits  of  the  aristocracy, 
who  not  long  afterwards  triumphed,  were  not 
then  inactive.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
King  made  his  entry  into  Edinburgh,  the  Earl 
of  Rothes,  afterwards  one  of  the  loaders  of 
the  Covenant,  undertook  timely  in  the  morn- 
ing to  hasten  to  Dalkeith,  to  inform  his  Ma- 
jesty that  a petition  to  his  Majesty  and  the 
Parliament  had  been  drawn  up  for  redress  of 
all  their  grievances,  but,  before  it  was  given 
to  the  Clerk  Register  of  tho  Parliament,  it 
was  deemed  decent  first  to  show  it  privately 
to  the  King.  Charles  having  read  this  extra- 
ordinary petition,  returned  it  to  Rothes, 
sternly  saying,  “No  more  of  this,  my  lord  I 
I command  you!” (1)  The  petition  in  con- 
sequence at  that  moment  was  suppressed, — 
butitwasnot  destroyed.  Charles  probably 
did  not  foresee  that  this  very  petition  was  the 
seed  of  that  future  rebellion  which  not  many 
years  after  was  to  carry  insurrection  through 
his  kingdoms.  This  early  mode  of  his  re- 
ception in  Scotland  must,  however,  have  re- 
minded Charles  of  his  former  unhappy  meet- 
ings with  his  English  Parliaments. 

The  same  Earl  of  Rothes  even  ventured  to 
accuse  the  clerk-registers  of  making  a false 
return  of  the  votes.  (2)  The  resistance  and 
difficulty  with  which  mailers  passed  could 
only  have  been  overcome  by  the  personal  in- 
terference of  the  King,  who  on  that  day  had 
a list  of  the  names  of  the  lords  as  they  were 
called  up  ; observing,  “ I shall  know  to-day 
who  shall  do  me  service.”  In  this  manner 
a forced  and  momentary  success  was  obtain- 
ed, while  the  seeds  of  future  commotion  were 
deeply  sown  in  tho  soil.  (3) 

Hume,  in  following  Clarendon,  was  not 
well-informed  of  the  Scottish  affairs.  “No 
one,”  says  he,  “could  have  suspected  from 
exterior  appearances  that  such  dreadful 
scenes  were  approaching.”  Yet  some  con- 
temporary historians  were  not  insensible  to 
the  strength  of  the  rising  party. 

In  the  bold  scheme  Charles  meditated,  to 
break  down  the  arbitrary  power  of  tho  nobi- 
lity, the  measure  could  not  be  disagreeable  to 
the  people,  but  the  design  of  restoring  prelacy 
itself,  in  this  land  of  Presbyters,  was  raising 
up  all  those  evil  spirits  which  were  soon  to 
marshal  themselves  in  array.  It  was  often 
the  fate  of  Charles  to  be  prompted  by  a right 
motive,  but  to  be  swayed  by  a false  sugges- 
tion. By  the  side  of  Charles  stood  his  evil 

(1)  Bishop  Guthry’s  Memoirs,  9. 

(2)  Brodie,  ii.,  419. 

(3;  L’Estrangc,  131.— Kennet, 
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genius— the  Kirk-parly  scowled, as  tho  Bishop 
of  London  in  his  rochet  preached  on  the  bene- 
fits of  conformity  and  the  sacredness  of  cere- 
monies, from  that  pulpit  whcnco  Knox  had 
thundered  out  their  eternal  abolition.  Was 
Scotland  to  become  a dependent  province  of 
England?  Were  the  Presbyters  to  sink  at 
the  feet  of  the  Episcopalians?  It  had  been 
well  if  Laud,  as  he  notices  in  his  Diary,  had 
only  startled  the  Highlanders  by  the  por- 
tentous meteor  of  his  coach  crossing  some 
part  of  their  land,  a wonder  they  had  never 
seen  before ; but  his  improvident  zeal  for 
conformity,  unmitigated  by  policy  or  address, 
only  left  behind  him  hatreds  and  rebellion  ; 
terrible  evils  which  the  sagacity  of  James 
had  predicted. 

Charles  in  returning  from  Scotland,  not- 
withstanding the  flourishing  accounts  of  our 
English  writers,  could  have  been  as  little 
pleased  with  his  Scots  as  the  Scots  werowith 
their  sovereign.  The  English  themselves  had 
been  feasted  and  complimented,  and  they 
might  have  been  deceived  by  the  popular  il- 
lusions of  an  inspiring  coronation.  Laud  in 
his  diary  declares,  that  “ he  never  saw  more 
expressions  of  joy  than  were  after  it but 
Laud  was  too  poor  a politician,  in  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  temper— on  this  very  occasion 
pushing  aside  one  of  tho  Scottish  bishops  who 
would  not  be  clad  in  the  sacred  vestment — to 
detect  tho  serpent  which  was  sleeping  under 
the  flowers. 

Charles  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  he 
had  only  carried  his  point  by  his  own  personal 
interference,  a mode  of  which  the  legality 
was  very  questionable.  Cares  and  displea- 
sures were  clouding  over  the  royal  breast — 
the  conduct  of  the  monarch  betrayed  his  se- 
cret vexation.  Those  who  openly  dissented 
from  tho  acts  which  the  King  had  carried 
through  the  Parliament  were  not  a few.  In 
one  of  his  progresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh  Charles  refused  a Provost  the  usual 
honour  of  kissing  hands,  because  he  was  one 
of  the  Dissenters.  A curious  fact  is  related 
by  one  who  must  have  been  well  informed ; 
the  Earl  of  Rothes  conceived  the  King  had  in- 
tentionally disgraced  him,  when  in  a progress 
which  his  Majesty  made  to  Fife,  tho  Earl 
being  hereditary  Sheriff  of  that  county,  as- 
sembled all  his  friends  and  vassals  in  their 
best  equipage  to  receive  the  King ; but  his 
Majesty,  either  by  accident  or  on  purpose, 
went  another  way,  and  missed  him ; this  tho 
Earl  never  forgot,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
and  most  active  instruments  in  the  future  re- 
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bellion.  This  wo  are  told  by  Sir  Edward 
Walker,  the  devoted  servant  of  his  sovereign, 
merely  as  an  evidence  of  one  of  those  slight 
motives  which  are  sufficient  to  operate  so  se- 
riously on  certain  characters;  did  SirEdward 
Walker  really  think  that  his  Majesty  missed 
him  by  accident? 

We  may  be  certain  with  Rushworth  that 
the  open  affront  was  designed  by  the  King; 
tho  Earl  of  Rothes  had  shown  himself  pre- 
eminently at  the  head  of  the  Dissenters,  and 
if  Charles  could  resent  Non-conformity  in 
a poor  Provost  of  a town,  how  much  more 
in  an  Earl  at  Ihe  head  of  his  county,  and  the 
first  bearer  of  a petition  about  grievances! 

The  King  hastened  home,  whero  perhaps 
he  hoped  (or  more  tranquil  hours.  He  ar- 
rived suddenly,  privately  crossing  the  water 
at  Blackwall,  without  making  his  public  en- 
trance into  London  ; this  was  designed  to  give 
the  Queen,  then  at  Greenwich,  an  agreeable 
surprise. 

Kings  are  doomed  to  have  their  most  pri- 
vate and  indifferent  actions  maliciously  com- 
mented ; and  on  this  occasion  there  were 
those  who  animadverted  on  the  difference 
belw.  en  King  Charles  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Such  indeed  on  frequent  occasions  was  the 
popular  comparison  during  this  reign.  Eli- 
zabeth never  ended  her  summer  progresses 
without  wheeling  about  some  end  of  London, 
and  never  went  to  Whitehall  without  crossing 
the  City,  requiring  tho  Lord  Mayor  and  Alder- 
men in  their  scarlet  robes  and  chains  of  gold 
to  moet  her,  with  all  the  Companies.  This 
was  one  of  the  arts  she  practised  to  maintain 
majesty,  and  to  excite  popularity.  James 
brooked  not  the  formalities  of  stale,  and  how- 
ever lofty  his  style  whenever  majesty  was  his 
theme,  no  man  was  moro  careless  of  its  pa- 
raphernalia. The  retired  character  of  Charles 
retained  his  father’s  lovo  of  privacy,  and 
avoided  these  public  occasions  of  engaging 
the  affections  of  his  people.  Both  the  royal 
persons  of  the  father  and  the  son  became  in 
time  strange  and  neglected,  and  their  go- 
vernment lost  that  sympathy  among  the  peo- 
ple, whose  support,  at  some  critical  moments, 
they  found  was  wanting. 

But  when  the  ill-natured  spirits,  on  this 
occasion,  could  mortify  Charles  for  flying,  in 
the  playfulness  of  his  domestic  feelings,  to 
his  Queen,  by  an  odious  comparison  with 
Elizabeth,  they  might  havo  recollected  that 
Elizabeth  had  no  partner  of  hor  life  to  dolight 
by  a surprise.  The  only  enjoyment  that  po- 
litical Queen  was  capable  of  receiving  on  her 
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return  home  was  lo  be  found  in  the  streets, 
and  not  in  the  lonely  palace ; in  the  shouts  of 
the  people,  and  not  in  the  voice  and  embraces 
of  one  beloved. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

A Critical  History  of  the  Puritans.— Of  their  Origin. 

No  subject  in  modern  history  seems  more 
obscure,  by  the  views  of  the  writers,  than  the 
history  of  that  considerable  portion  of  the  na- 
tion  so  well  known  under  the  designation  of 
Puritans.  It  is  a nick-name  branding  with 
derision  or  abhorrence,  or  it  is  a proud  title 
exalting  them,  lo  use  the  description  of  a 
Scottish  biographer  of  the  Covenanters,  into 
“ men  a little  too  low  for  heaven,  and  much 
too  high  for  earth.” 

These  active  enemies  to  the  established 
forms  of  the  Government  of  England  havo 
been  condemned  as  a captious,  a moody,  and 
a mischievous  race,  pertinacious  on  indiffe- 
rent matters,  and  inflexible  in  their  own  ab- 
solute power,  which  is  subversive  of  every 
other.  Their  sullen  and  intolerant  natures 
paused  not  till  their  dissent  had  spread  a ge- 
neral non-conformity  in  the  monarchy  and 
the  hierarchy  of  England.  By  the  advocates 
of  popular  freedom,  these  Puritans  have  been 
elevated  into  the  very  beatitude  of  their  de- 
signation, as  “tho  Salt  of  the  Earth,”  the 
promulgators  of  civil  liberty,  and  its  martyrs. 
By  the  wits,  these  Puritans  have  been  exhi- 
bited in  the  grotesque  shapes  of  ridicule,  w ith 
very  changeable  masks  on  their  faces;  and 
by  the  more  philosophical,  these  separatists, 
net  only  in  dogmas  and  doctrines,  exhibit  a 
more  curious  singularity  in  their  manners, 
their  language,  and  their  sympathies  with 
their  fellow  citizens. 

What  I shall  say  on  the  Puritans  will  bo, 
first,  on  their  origin ; secondly,  on  their  at- 
tempts in  England  ; thirdly,  on  the  political 
character  of  their  founder  ; and  lastly,  I shall 
account  for  the  perplexing  contradictious  in 
their  political  character,  and  explain  why  they 
appear  at  the  same  time  the  creators  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  its  most  violent  and 
obnoxious  adversaries. 

The  Protestants  of  England  who  flew  from 
the  Marian  persecution  found  a hospitable  re- 
ception in  several  towns  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  At  Frankfort,  under  the  eye  of 
the  magistrate,  a church  of  the  French  Re- 
formed was  allowed  to  be  alternately  occupied 
by  the  exiles  of  England.  Attentive  lo  the 
prevention  of  future  controversies  and  civic 


troubles,  the  policy  of  (he  burgher  senator 
required  that  the  new  comers  should  nut  dis- 
sent from  the  French  Reformed  in  doctrine 
or  ceremonies;  and  for  their  first  public  act 
he  desired  them  to  subscribe  to  the  confes- 
sion of  faith  which  the  French  Reformed  had 
not  quite  finished,  but  were  about  printing; 
yet  so  perfectly  tolerant  was  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  Frankfort,  that  he  allowed  the  Eng- 
lish to  practise  any  ceremonies  peculiar  to 
themselves,  provided  their  French  brothers 
did  not  object  to  them.  Never  was  a magis- 
trate more  tolerant,  or  more  authoritative. 
Everything  at  this  poriod  marks  the  feeble 
infancy  of  the  Reformation. 

The  miserable  are  compliant,  and  the  fugi- 
tive have  no  home.  The  English  emigrants 
raised  no  objeclion  lo  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  practices  of  the  French  Reform- 
ed, who  were  of  the  Presbytery  of  their  coun- 
tryman Calvin.  The  Lutherans,  who  still 
retained  many  of  the  ancient  dogmas  and 
ceremonies,  appear  lo  have  been  so  bigoted 
as  to  refuse  receiving  tho  English. 

The  emigrants,  that  they  might  not  startle 
their  new  friends  with  objects  strange  to  view 
orwitb  matters  as  yet  unbeard,  stripped  their 
minister  of  his  surplice,  and  threw  aside  tho 
new  Liturgy  or  Service-book  of  their  late 
Sovereign  Edward.  In  tho  ministration  of 
the  Sacraments  many  things  were  omitted  as 
“ superstitious.”  In  the  Reformation  under 
Edward  the  Sixth  some  difference  of  opinion 
had  arisen  from  a single  Bishop,  Hooper, 
respecting  wearing  tho  rochet,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  robes.  Hooper  had  resided  in 
Germany,  and  had  imbibed  the  new  discipline; 
but  subsequently  ho  had  conformed  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  in  the  Service-book  of 
the  English  sovereign. 

These  first  compliant  emigrants  invited 
theirdispersedbrothersat  Slrasbtirg,  Zurich, 
and  other  cities  lo  join  them  ; but  when  seve- 
ral of  these  found  that  they  were  not  allowed 
the  entire  use  of  what  was  called  “ the  Eng- 
lish Book,”  they  were  on  the  paint  of  leaving 
their  Frankfort  friends. 

The  famousKnnx  now  arrived  from  Geneva, 
by  invitation,  as  their  minister.  The  party 
who  required  the  use  of  “ the  Book  of  Eng- 
land.” for  the  sake  of  peace,  objected  not  to 
omit  certain  parts  of  the  ceremonial  prescrib- 
ed in  the  Anglican  service  which  “ the  coun- 
try could  not  boar,”  but  they  required  at 
least  to  have  “ the  substance  and  the 
effect.”  Knox  and  Whiitingham  asked 
what  they  meant  by  the  substance  of  the 
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look?  They  replied  that  they  had  riot 
come  to  dispute;  but  while  some  of  their 
brothers  were  laying  down  their  lives  for  the 
maintenance  of  King  Edward’s  Reformation, 
their  adversaries  might  well  charge  them 
with  inconstancy,  and  might  well  triumph 
over  the  Protestants  of  England  who  had  ta- 
citly rejected  their  own  Service-book.  They 
prayed  for  conformity,  “ lest  by  such  alter- 
ing they  should  appear  to  condemn  its  chief 
authors,  who  were  now  shedding  their  blood 
for  it,  as  if  there  were  imperfection  in  the 
doctrine,  and  mutability  in  the  men,  which 
might  make  even  the  godly  doubt  of  the 
troth  of  which  before  they  were  persuaded.” 
Knox  retorted  that  what  they  could  prove 
of  that  book  to  stand  with  the  word  of  God, 
and  “ the  country  would  permit,”  should  be 
granted.  But  Knox  and  Whiltingham  now 
professed  that  the  Book  of  England  was  “ A 
Mass-Book  and  drawing  up  a Latin  version 
submitted  it  to  their  friend  and  master,  Cal- 
vin, as  arbitrator.  They  were  certain  of  his 
opinion  before  they  asked  for  it.  The  Father 
of  Dissent  replied,  that  in  the  English  Li- 
turgy “ I see  many  tolerabilei  ineptias;  I 
mean,  that  it  has  not  the  purity  which  is  to 
be  desired.”  Tolerabiles  ineptias , plainly 
translated,  was  “ tolerable  fooleries,”  but  it 
was  more  tenderly  turned  into  “ tolerable  un- 
fitnesses.” Bishop  Williams  observed  that 
Master  Calvin  had  his  tolerabiles  morositates. 

The  decree  of  the  Oracle  of  Reformation  at 
the  little  town  of  Geneva  detached  some 
wavering  minds  from  the  English  doctrine, 
who  in  the  humility  of  their  weakness  pro- 
bably imagined  that  they  had  a distinct  notion 
of  Calvin’s  purity,  and  these  enabled  Knox 
and  his  party  to  carry  all  matters  in  their 
own  way,  shutting  up  King  Edward’s  Ser- 
vice-book. (1) 

At  this  time,  among  these  emigrants,  ar- 
rived from  England  Dr.  Cox,  who  had  been 
the  tutor  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  after- 
wards, under  Elizabeth,  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 
The  uncompromising  Knox  had  now  to  en- 
counter a spirit  dauntless  as  his  own.  Knox 
had  voted  Coxand  his  friendsinto  the  church, 
and  it  was  considered  very  ungracious  that 
the  last  comers  should  thrust  out  those  who 
had  received  (hem.  Dr.  Cox  not  only  had 
the  liturgy  of  his  royal  pupil  observed  in  de- 
ft) We  may  form  some  Idea  of  the  convulsive 
emotions  of  men’s  minds  at  this  moment,  when,  in 
one  of  the  papers  which  passed  between  the  parties 
about  this  time,  the  following  paragraph  is  set  down 
as  a matter  of  ordinary  newsr— “Th*  Bishop  of 
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fiance  of  Knox’s  orders,  but  enforced  it® 
practice,  by  that  single  argument  which  re- 
sists all  other  arguments,  Ego  volo  habere  l 
All  now  was  trouble  and  contest.  Both  par- 
ties appealed  to  the  little  Senate  of  the 
burghers  of  Frankfort.  A magistrate  came 
down  to  remind  these  disturbers  of  the  town’s 
peace  of  their  first  agreement— to  accord 
with  the  French  church,  otherwise  the  church- 
door  which  had  been  opened  might  be  shut. 
All  parties  instantly  consented  to  obey  the 
magistrate.  But  Dr.  Cox  was  a politician! 

The  democratic  style  of  Knox  often  laid 
him  open  to  the  arm  of  “ the  powers  that 
be.”  In  his  “ Admonition  to  Christians,” 
where  he  had  called  Mary  of  England  a Jeze- 
bel, and  Philip  by  another  nickname  ; he  had 
also  called  the  Emperor  “ an  idolater,  and 
no  less  an  enemy  to  Christ  than  Nero.”  This 
passage,  placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  honest 
burghers  of  Frankfort,  in  five  minutes,  was 
pronounced  to  be  Latsae  Mujestatis  Impera- 
torice.  The  only  writer  of  the  history  of  these 
troubles  at  Frankfort  insinuates  that  the 
party  of  Cox  cruelly  aimed  by  this  ruse  at  the 
life  of  Knox.  (2)  The  magistracy  hinted  to 
Knox’s  friends  that  he  had  best  depart  quick- 
ly and  quietly — Heylin  describes  Knox  as 
stealing  away  by  moonlight;  Neal,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  Puritans,  records,  “ the  magis- 
trates, in  a respectful  manner,”  desired  his 
departure.  Probably  neither  of  these  ac- 
counts is  true ; both  aro  warped  by  the  oppo- 
site feelings  of  the  writers.  “ The  stealing 
away  by  moonlight”  was  a malicious  pictu- 
resque invention  of  Heyliu,  for  Knox  was  ac- 
companied part  of  his  way  by  some  twenty 
friends ; and  we  may  doubt  “ the  respectful 
manner”  of  the  half-terrified  burghers  lest 
the  Emperor’s  council  at  that  moment  sitting 
at  Augsburg  should  have  the  same  informa- 
tion of  high  treason  laid  on  their  council- 
table,  and  the  free  city  cease  to  be  free,  for 
harbouring  a Shimei.  But  wbat  signify  such 
minute  accidents  in  the  lives  of  the  great 
movers  of  their  age?  They  weigh  Dot,  as 
the  dust  on  the  balance.  The  banishment 
from  Frankfort  might  form  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  mediocrity,  the  life  of  some  solitary 
Non-conformist— it  is  scarcely  noticeable  in 
the  career  of  Knox,  lie  who  was  sow  hur- 
ried out  of  the  town  of  Frankfort,  baffled  and 

Gloucester,  Mr.  Hooper,  * man  worthy  of  perpetual 
memory,  whom  tre  hear  to  be  burnt  of  late . 

(1)  This  writer  evidently  inrltnes  to  the  Knoxlana, 
but  this  history  is  not  written  without  candour, 
and  Strype  refers  to  it  as  an  authentic  narrative. 
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outvoted,  at  no  distant  day  was  to  be  the 
most  terrible  man  whom  Scotland  ever  be- 
held ; whose  arm  uplifted  in  prayer  was  to  be 
as  a sword  of  fire,  and  the  thunder  of  whose 
voice  was  to  convulse  a kingdom. 

The  Non-conformists  formed  an  inconsi- 
derable minority  ; and  it  is  evident  that  the 
dignity  of  the  tutor  of  Edward  the  Sixth  had 
greatly  influenced  the  gravo  magistracy. 
After  the  flight  of  Knox,  two  distinguished 
Puritans — wo  may  begin  now  to  give  them 
their  names — Whittingham,  afterwards  the 
Dean  of  Durham,  who  turned  tho  stone  cof- 
fins of  the  abbots  into  horse-troughs,  and 
Christopher  Goodman,  whose  book  on  “ Obe- 
dience” might  more  aptly  be  tormod  on  “In- 
surrection,” rigidly  held  to  “ the  French 
order,  which  is,  according  to  tho  order  of 
Goneva,  the  purest  reformed  church  in  Chris- 
tendom.” 

These  fathers  of  English  dissent  offered  to 
dispute  against  the  Coxites,  “ Coxe  et  grega- 
libus  suis,”  as  Calvin  distinguishes  them. 
They  would  have  proved  that  the  order  which 
these  sought  to  establish  ought  not  to  take 
place  in  any  reformed  church.  Each  parly 
looked  to  the  civil  magistrate  to  protect  them 
from  the  other.  Dr.  Adolphus  Glauburge,  a 
doctor  of  law,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  John  Glau- 
burge the  senator,  made  a plain  answer,  that 
“Disputation  there  should  be  none,  it  being 
decided  that  other  order  than  the  book  of 
England  they  should  not  have.”  The  nephew 
referring  to  his  noble  uncle,  the  uncle  to  his 
learned  nephew,  in  this  see-spw  of  magis- 
tracy and  theology,  the  peace  of  the  city  was 
not  disturbed— for  the  disturbers  now,  in  de- 
spair of  controversy,  flew  from  “ the  great 
English  book”  to  Geneva ; and  it  was  from 
Geneva  that  Puritanism  afterwards  travelled 
into  England. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  dissent  which 
sprang  up  in  the  infancy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  exile.  It  was  even  increased  by 
personal  quarrels.  We  stay  not  to  tell  of  “a 
certain  controversy  which  fell  out  at  supper,” 
but  which,  however,  rent  the  little  Anglican 
church  at  Frankfort, by  a violent  schism,  and 
as  the  naive  historian  describes  it  through 

(t)  This  early  practice  of  the  Puritans  began  un- 
der Elisabeth,  since  it  is  noticed  by  Bancroft  in 
1595.  It  was  renewed  with  vigour  under  Charles 
the  first.  They  not  only  adopted  scriptural  names 
to  get  rid  of  popery  and  paganism,  but  they  trans- 
lated the  Hebrew  names  into  Euglish  Christian 
names— such  as  Accepted— Ashes — joy  again— Kill 
Sin.  They  pitched  a note  higher  by  addiug  whole 
sentences  to  their  names.  The  reader  has  met  with 


many  a lengthened  page,  “so  boiling  hot 
that  it  ran  over  on  both  sides,  and  yet  no 
fire  quenched." 

But  what  were  the  simple  objects  which 
had  opened  this  eternal  breach  1 To  say  the 
most  we  can  for  these  our  first  Non-confor- 
mists, their  jealousy  of  Romanism  had  inflict- 
ed on  them  strango  horrors  of  “ idolatries,” 
and  “ superstitions,”  for  some  points  of 
church  discipline  and  certain  accustomed 
ceremonies,  which,  abstracled  from  passion 
and  prejudico,  were  of  themselves  perfectly 
indifferent.  Such  was  the  form  of  baptism; 
they  insisted  that  tho  water  should  bo  taken 
from  a basin,  and  not  a fount.  They  pro- 
tested against  tho  churching  of  women  as  a 
Jewish  custom,  as  if  so  many  others  which 
they  affected  were  not  equally  so  I And  this 
fastidious  delicacy  of  Judaic  ceremonies  was 
shown  at  the  very  lime  they  wero  rejecting 
all  Grecian  and  Roman  and  Saxon  names,  to 
adopt  the  scriptural  names  of  Hebrew  origin, 
which  they  translated  with  a ludicrous  bar- 
barism. (I)  They  would  sit  and  not  kneel  at 
the  sacrament,  because  it  was  a supper.  The 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  — the  ring  in 
marriago— the  decent  surplice  of  the  minis- 
ter— were  not  according  “ to  the  French 
order.”  Calvin  and  Bullinger,  and  the  learn- 
ed in  this  early  era  of  tho  Reformation,  were 
distressing  themselves  and  their  readers  with 
scruples  of  conscience,  which  to  this  present 
day  are  carried  on  by  vulgar  minds  with  the 
same  indecorous  if  not  ludicrous  protests. 

As  men  do  not  leap  up  but  climb  on  rocks, 
they  were  only  precise  before  they  were  pure. 
Their  earliest  designation  was  a Precisian. 
A satirist  of  tho  times,  when  they  advanced 
farther  in  their  reformation,  in  rhythms 
against  Martin  Mar-prelato,  melts  their  attri- 
butes into  one  verse — 

“The  sacred  sect,  and  perfect  pure-precise.” 

They  became  Puritans  under  Elizabeth, 
whom  in  their  familiar  idiom  they  compared 
to  an  idle  slut  who  swept  tho  middle  of  the 
room,  but  left  all  tho  dust  and  filth  behind 
the  doors.  “ The  untamed  heifer,”  as  they 
called  tho  Queen,  long  considered  them  only 

“ Praise-God  Barebones,”  but  he  may  not  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  his  two  brothers,  who  it  is  said 
assumed  Christian  names  of  a more  formidable  di- 
mension. The  one  calling  himself  Christ  came 
into  the  world  to  save  Barebones,"  and  the  other, 
“If  Christ  had  not  died  thou  hadst  been  damned 
Barebones which  latter,  for  shortness,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  brothers,  was  familiarly  curtailed  to 
“Damned  barebones!" 
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as  “ a troublesome  sort  of  people.”  Tho 
Queen  said  that  she  knew  very  well  what 
would  content  the  Catholics,  but  that  she 
never  could  learn  what  would  content  the 
Puritans.  At  first,  confining  themselves  to 
points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  they  only 
raised  disturbances  at  “ the  candlesticks  on 
the  Queen’s  altar,”  at  “ tho  Romish  rags” 
and  ministers’  “ conjuring  robes all  the 
solemn  forms,  which  viewed  in 

“The  dim  religious  light” 

touch  the  mind,  not  polluted  by  vulgar  asso- 
ciations, in  the  self-collectedncss  of  its  ga- 
thered thoughts. 

Who  could  have  foreseen  that  some  pious 
men  quarrelling  about  the  Servicc-bf.ok  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  the  square  caps  and 
rochets  of  bishops,  should  at  length  attack 
bishops  themselves,  and,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion from  bishops  to  kings,  finally  close  in  the 
most  revolutionary  democracy? 

After  tho  dissensions  at  Frankfort,  Knox 
and  Melville,  and  several  eminent  English- 
men, resorted  to  Calvin.  Associating  with  a 
legislating  enthusiast  whose  apostolical  habits 
of  life  vouched  his  own  doctrines,  and  whose 
solitary  contemplation  was  the  institution  of 
a new  order  of  things,  men  of  their  ardent 
temper  were  susceptible  of  the  contagion  of 
his  genius.  Knox  on  his  return  to  Scotland 
preserved  an  uninterrupted  correspondence 
with  Calvin  ; and  though  ho  often  acted  be- 
fore he  consulted  the  supreme  pastor  of  Re- 
formation, still  he  never  ceased  with  a proud 
submission  to  consult  on  what  had  already 
been  done.  Calvin  at  times  had  scruples 
and  probably  fears  at  the  haste  and  heat  of 
this  great  missionary  of  revolution,  but  his 
congratulations  were  more  frequent  than  his 
fear.  Knox  indeed  had  only  victories  to  re- 
count, for  he  propagated  tho  Gospel  by  demo- 
lishing, as  fast  as  he  procured  hands,  every 
religious  edifice ; often  leaving  notice  in  the 
evening  for  the  monks  to  quit  in  the  morning. 

Whittingham.  who  married  Calvin’s  sister, 
discovered  on  his  return  lo  England  all  the 
force  of  his  relationship.  Christopher  Good- 
man, an  early  associate  of  Calvin,  was  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  Puritans,  till  Cartwright, 
who  had  himself  sojourned  more  than  once 
at  Geneva,  here  became  a little  Calvin.  These 
persons,  witli  some  others,  were  the  origina- 
tors of  democratical  Puritanism,  and  they 
soon  opened  an  intestine  war  with  episco- 
pacy, till  at  length,  in  the  struggle  for  supre- 
macy, they  struck  at  the  throne  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  Critical  History  of  the  Puritans  continued.— 
History  of  theMar-prclates. 

The  Ecclesiastical  domination  had  early 
under  Constantine  assumed  the  form  of  a 
Monarchy,  and  even  in  that  day  tho  elevated 
seat  of  the  Bishop  was  called  a throne.  (1) 
Every  thing  relating  lo  Episcopacy  is  regal. 
The  house  of  a Bishop  is  a palace,  as  his  seat 
is  a throno ; the  crosier  is  a sceptre ; the 
mitre  a crown  ; and  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
Bishop  he  is  said  lo  bo  enthroned.  From 
the  Spiritual  court  are  issued  writs  in  the 
Bishop’s,  and  not  in  the  King's,  name,  and 
the  Court  of  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  has  its 
Chancellor.  A Convocation  of  Bishops  is  an 
Ecclesiastical  Parliament,  consisting  of  an 
Upper  and  a Lower  House,  where  tho  Arch- 
bishops and  the  Bishops  form  tho  Aristocracy, 
and  the  Commons  of  the  Clergy  are  repre- 
sented by  their  Deputies.  In  England  their 
litle  of  honour  is  only  that  of  “ Lord.”  Arch- 
bishop Grindal  said  that,  though  he  was  thus 
saluted,  he  did  not  Consider  himself  “ lordly.” 
The  Non-conformist  Dr.  Sampson  pelulanlly 
retorted,  “ If  you  whom  policy  hath  made  a 
great  Lord  be  not  lordly,  you  are  a Phoenix.” 

The  Ecclesiastical  polity  seemed  always  lo 
conform  itself  to  tho  Civil.  It  was  now  at- 
tempted to  change  that  Ecclesiastical  polity, 
the  growth  of  fifteen  centuries.  Cartwright 
in  England  maintained  that  tho  Church  0{ 
Christ  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  standard  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures ; as  in  the  Apostolical 
slate  “ gold  and  silver  they  had  none.” 
Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  reply,  denied  that 
any  particular  government  was  laid  down  in 
tho  Gospel ; it  was  therefore  to  be  inferred 
that  the  Church  discipline  was  to  accord  with 
the  Civil  Government.  That  Apostolical  sim- 
plicity even  to  rudeness,  which  was  adapted 
to  its  infancy,  had  gradually  enlarged  its  au- 
thority and  splendour  as  the  Church  grew  to 
its  maturity,  under  the  protection  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate.  We  perceive  here  that  two  able 
men,  arguing  by  two  opposite  standards  of 
judgment,  may  open  an  interminable  contro- 
versy ; so  that,  in  spite  of  reason  and  philoso- 
phy, there  must  inevitably  exist  two  opposite 
parties.  The  last  argument  indeed  may  re- 
main with  either,  as  accident  shall  deter- 
mine. It  is  that  distinguished  argument 
called  the  Ultima  ratio  Jtegum,  equally  po- 
tent at  Geneva  or  London  ; the  Bishops  under 

(I)  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  c.vi.,  parts.,  ISO . 
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Elizabeth  punished  the  Puritans,  the  Puritans 
under  Knox  and  Calvin  expelled  the  Bishops ; 
and  thus  the  sword  cut  the  knot  which  their 
fingers  could  not  untie. 

When  the  Presbyters  of  Calvin  reminded 
the  Episcopalians  of  Apostolical  limes  and  of 
primitive  Christianity,  roproaching  their  gor- 
geous slate  and  usurped  jurisdiction,  they 
were  reproaching  not  bishops,  who  were  but 
men,  but  the  natural  progression  in  human 
affairs,  when  men  cease  to  he  villagers,  and 
become  citizens.  The  primeval  church  was 
built  up  with  unhewn  trees,  when  Christians 
were  peasants ; (1 ) were  we  therefore  to  de- 
molish the  cathedral,  the  magnificent  work 
of  art  and  wealth,  when  the  Christian  empire 
embraced  all  Europe?  Thus  too  the  pilgrim 
pastor,  whose  sole  revenue  was  drawn  from 
the  alms  -box,  was  changed  into  the  lord  of 
his  diocese.  Churches  were  endowed  as  well 
as  consecrated,  and  ecclesiastical  lands  be- 
came as  inalienable,  in  justice,  as  the  lands  of 
any  citizen. 

The  penury  and  humiliations  of  a primitive 
bishop  might  have  reducod  the  ecclesiastical 
order  to  the  contempt  of  the  people,  who  are 
no  reverencers  of  a brotherhood  unguarded 
by  the  ensigns  of  their  authority,  and  depen- 
dent on  the  spare  bounty  of  a parish.  The 
Episcopal  order  may  be  considered  as  a com- 
munity of  the  learned  ; their  independence 
is  at  once  the  stimulus  of  their  ambition,  and 
the  guarantee  of  their  literary  repose  and 
their  literary  exertions.  On  the  contrary 
principle  we  see  how  the  Apostolical  Presby- 
ters of  Scotland,  early  dispersed  in  remote 
solitudes,  exiled  from  the  living  sources  of 
knowledge,  are  thrown  out  of  their  age.  (2) 
The  nineteenth  century  has  often  witnessed,  in 
the  rude  pastor  of  Knox,  the  fierce  ungovern- 
able spirit  of  his  master  combined  with  the 
traditional  prejudices  of  his  own  rude  parish- 
ioners. 

Actuated  however  by  a principle  of  retro- 
gression, these  new  levellers  would  have  con- 
verted a cathedral  into  a conventicle,  and  a 
bishop  into  a parish  priest,  exacting  the 
oquality  of  Democracy  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Monarchy,  The  bishops  in  the  reign  of 

(1)  A Tery  ancient  church  of  this  rude  construc- 
tion is  still  existing  at  Urinated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chipping-Ongar. 

(s)  In  the  speech  of  the  honest  Sir  Benjamin 
iludyard,  he  foresaw  the  consequences  of  this  state 
of  humiliation  af  the  clergy  “If  we  pull  down 
Bishopricks  and  pull  down  Cathedral  churches,  in 
a short  time  we  must  be  forced  to  pull  down  Col- 
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Elizabeth  were  startled  at  the  novel  and  ex- 
traordinary inquiry  whence  they  derived 
their  power  and  their  superiority.  They 
were  not  only  astonished  but  ware  equally 
unprepared  to  answer  an  inquiry,  which 
they  hardly  knew  how  to  treat. 

When  Henry  the  Eighth  assumed  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Church,  in  freeing  the  nation 
from  the  Papal  yoke,  be  not  only  invested 
himself  with  the  inflexibility  of  the  Papacy, 
but  had  adroitly  fitted  the  novel  yoke  to  the 
haughty  neck  of  the  prelacy  of  England.  The 
sovereign  now  no  longer  dreaded  a rebellious 
or  a rival  power,  in  his  own  hierarchy.  No 
future  Becket  could  stand  at  the  fool  of  the 
throne,  more  a sovereign  than  he  who  sate  on 
it.  Priestly  domination  was  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  King,  and  the  patronage,  or  the 
creation  of  bishops,  being  placed  in  the  royal 
prerogative.  Episcopacy  was  now  but  a graft 
on  the  strength  of  the  Monarchy. 

The  English  bishops  derived  their  autho- 
rity and  dignity  from  the  election  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  royal  supremacy  remained  un- 
questioned. On  this  subject  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  Borne  in  its  plenitude  of  power 
was  equally  jealous  of  this  regal  privilege. 
Inculcating  that  the  Pope  alone  was  the  sole 
head  of  the  Church  appointed  by  Heaven,  all 
the  minor  orders  of  the  priesthood  devolved 
from  the  pontifical  institution.  Against  this 
doctrine, as  degrading  to  their  sacred  dignity, 
often  had  the  bishops  struggled.  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  they  disputed  for  their  inde- 
pendence with  the  warmth  of  reformers ; the 
Gallican  church  partly  emancipated  itself 
from  their  despotic  pontiff.  An  Italian  bishop 
having  once  inscribed  on  a missive  that  he 
was  bishop  by  “ the  grace  of  God,’’  this  pre- 
sumed “divine  right”  was  treason  in  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  polity ; and  the  enraged 
Pope,  exclaiming  that  “ the  grace  of  God  was 
never  bestowed  on  fools,”  instantly,  to  show 
this  reformer  that  he  owed  his  bishoprick  to 
quite  a different  source,  unbishopped  the 
bishop. 

The  memorable  controversy  now  opened  on 
the  authority  of  the  Bishops  and  Presbyters. 
It  was  denied  that  any  superiority  was  known 

leges  too;  for  scholars  will  lire  and  die  there  as  in 
cells,  if  there  be  no  considerable  preferment  to  in- 
vite them  abroad.  This  is  the  next  way  to  bring  in 
barbarism ! to  make  the  clergy  an  unlearned  con- 
temptible vocation,  not  to  be  desired  but  by  the 
basest  of  the  people.  ” — Five  Speeches  cf  StrB.  HuA- 
yard,  p.  as. 
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is  the  days  of  Apostolical  equality ; Bishop 
and  Presbyter,  denoting  the  same  office,  were 
but  different  terms  for  the  same  identical  cha- 
racter, and  therefore  there  could  be  no  ordi- 
nation from  a superior,  and  no  subordination 
in  the  whole  order.  This  mode  of  opinion 
went  to  establish  the  entire  independence  of 
the  Presbyters,  freed  from  the  sovereignty  of 
Bpiscopacy. 

Hitherto  the  Anglican  bishops  had  content- 
ed themselves  by  deriving  their  title  and  office 
from  the  royal  grant.  Bancroft,  to  put  an  end 
to  this  novel  assumption  of  parity,  took  a 
higher  flight,  and  vindicated  episcopacy  on 
the  divine  right.  (1)  He  maintained  the  un- 
interrupted succession  of  bishops  from  (he 
time  of  the  apostles ; the  very  ground  on 
which  pontifical  Romo  had  settled  her  own 
divine  authority,  and  holds  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter  in  a perpetual  reversion. 

From  this  doctrine  it  resulted,  that  if  no 
man  could  be  a priest  without  the  ordination 
of  the  bishop’s  bands,  all  the  unordained 
Presbyters  were  reduced  to  laymen,  incapa- 
citated for  ministerial  functions,  or  subordi- 
nate to  (he  bishops. 

This  assumption  of  the  divine  right  of 
episcopacy  troubled  legal  heads,  who  looked 
on  it  suspiciously  as  an  infringement  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  Was  the  crosier  to  divide 
dominion  with  the  sceptre  ? The  boldness  of 
the  claim  even  startled  the  Presbyters — and 
in  their  terror  of  the  divine  right  of  episco- 
pacy, the  Puritans  at  court  attempted  to 
bring  the  bishop  himself  into  a premunire. 
But  Bancroft  had  reserved  his  after-blow, 
maintaining  that  the  divine  right  of  episco- 
pacy was  by  no  means  derogatory  to  the  royal 
supremacy,  since  it  was  that  very  supremacy 
which  confirmed  it.  The  novelty  of  the  doc- 
trine, even  Whitgift  admitted,  was  what  he 
wished  rather  than  what  he  believed  to  be  true. 

In  this  history  of  human  nature,  it  is 
worthy  of  observation,  that  those  very  Pres- 
byters who  at  first  had  so  stiffly  oppused  the 
jut  divinum  of  episcopacy,  which  seemed 
fatal  for  them,  at  length  assumed  it  them- 
selves! Bancroft,  the  high-church  Episco- 
palian, and  Carlwright,  the  Presbyter  from 
Geneva,  alike  agree  in  elevating  the  eedesi- 
astical  jurisdiction  above  the  temporal  power; 
both  aimed  at  the  same  predominance. (*) 

(*)  Neal  points  to  Bancroft's  famous  sermon  at 
Paul^crosa  in  «M,  for  tills  assumption.  There 
neither  Mr.  Haiiam,  nor  myself,  have  discovered  iL 
The  anecdote  however  told  of  Whitgift,  which  the 
raadcr  wilt  Bbortly  find,  confirms  the  notion  that 


This,  in  regard  to  the  Puritans,  still  more 
remarkably  appeared  when  their  distant  day 
of  triumph  arrived,  and  the  divine  right  of 
the  Presbytery  was  transferred  to  themselves, 
while  the  rejected  bishops  of  England,  such 
was  the  mighty  change  1 were  reduced  to 
become  themselves  vagrants  and  Non-con- 
formists ! When  Presbyters  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment the  jure  divino  was  debated,  in  their 
Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  for 
thirty  tedious  days.  Many  protested  against 
it,  dreading  the  arbitrary  government 
of  these  Evangelicals  pretending  to  a 
divine  right ; it  seemed  a spurious  Theo- 
cracy. The  calm  sense  of  Whitelocke 
by  a subtle  inference  attempted  to  in- 
duce them  to  adjourn  the  interminable 
debate  to  some  distant  day.  “ If  this  Go- 
vernment,” said  this  judicious  statesman, 
“ be  not  jure  divino,  no  opinion  of  any 
council  can  make  it  so ; and  if  it  be  jure  di- 
vino, it  continues  so  still,  though  you  do  not 
declare  it  to  be  so.”  The  learned  Selden,  on 
his  Erastian  principles,  insisted  on  the  su- 
preme auihorily  of  the  civil  magistrate  which 
this  divino  right  of  Presbytery  was  supplant- 
ing. He  tired  out  this  whole  assembly  of 
Presbyters,  perpetually  confuting  them  in 
their  own  learning,  by  appealing  to  the  ori- 
ginal text,  instead  of  their  “ little  gilt  poc- 
ket-bibles”  to  which  they  were  incessantly 
referring.  This  presbyterian  Assembly  of 
Divines  however  obtained  their  “ divine 
right”  by  a majority  among  themselves,  but, 
having  to  refer  the  decision  lo  the  Commons 
they  lost  their  divine  right  in  tho  House.  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  the  priests  of  the  Cal- 
vinian  government,  who  should  have  been 
the  oracles  of  their  lay-members,  having 
only  obtained  their  present  eminent  situation 
at  Westminster  by  intrigue,  and  for  a state- 
purpose,  that  was  to  destroy  Episcopacy, 
were  only  on  tolerance  ; so  that  the  true 
genius  of  the  Presbyterial  government  was 
reversed  ; for  now  the  Laymen  held  their 
ascendancy  over  the  Priests.  In  all  political 
constitutions  there  are  unlucky  changes 
which  legislators  hardly  ever  foresee.  The 
Assembly  of  Divines  were  at  this  moment 
entirely  under  the  thumb  of  their  politicians 
in  the  Commons,  their  lay-lords  and  mas- 
ters. A Parliamentary  anecdote  has  been 

the  doctrine,  though  novel,  waa  welt  known.  Lord 
Bacon  has  also  observed  that  this  notion  was  then 
newly  broached,  in  hia  Tract  on  the  Controversies 
of  the  Church  of  England. 
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recorded  of  these  times.  The  Presbyters  at- 
tempted to  carry  their  question  by  a very 
early  attendance  in  a thin  House.  Glyn  and 
Whitelocke,  perceiving  their  drift,  delayed 
the  resolution,  each  speaking  for  a long  hour, 
till  the  House  filled.  (1) 

The  times,  however,  in  the  following  year 
became  more  ticklish — and  the  Scottish  Pres- 
byterian army  in  1645  was  near  enough  to 
create  both  fear  and  love  among  the  parties. 
The  Presbyterial  government  was  allowed  a 
probation,  as  a civil  institution,  to  be  re- 
versed or  amended  ; both  Houses  at  the  same 
time  declaring  that  “ they  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  their  new  apostolical  settlement 
agree  with  the  laws  and  government  of  the 
kingdom.”  (2)  The  spiritual  sword  once 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  presumed 
they  were  acting  by  divine  appointment,  it 
was  soon  seen  that  the  laws  of  tho  land  were 
no  laws  to  thoso  who  claimed  “ the  keys  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven.”  (3) 

Knox  and  Cartwright,  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  the  Calvinistical  democracy,  had  at- 
tempted to  raise  the  spiritual  over  tho  tem- 
poral power,  for,  although  it  seemed  that 
they  were  aiming  only  to  dethrone  bishops 
under  Elizabeth,  by  a more  circuitous  way 
they  were  attempting  the  subjugation  of  the 
sovereign  under  “ the  holy  discipline,”  as 
afterwards  they  sought  to  reduce  Charles  the 
First  to  a King  of  “ the  Covenant.” 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a government 
founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  the 
style  that  it  gradually  assumed  became  regal. 
It  described  its  acts  by  perpetual  allusions  to 
the  potency  and  the  ensigns  of  absolute  mo- 
narchy. Tho  first  English  Puritans  abound 
with  such  expressions  as  “ the  advancement 
of  Christ’s  sceptre” — “ this  divine  govern- 
ment”— “the tribunal  or  the llironeof Jesus.” 
This  style  became  traditional  among  the  latest 
of  the  race.  In  a modern  volume  of  the  Lives 
of  the  Covenanters,  we  find  such  expressions 
as  “ Christ  then  reigned  gloriously  in  Scot- 
land”—“The  Crown-rights  of  our  Redeemer” 
— “ The  throne  of  the  Lamb”— and  “ Christ’s 
regalia.”  In  the  army  of  the  Covenanters  in 
1639,  every  captain  had  his  colours  flying  at 
his  lent,  bearing  this  inscription  in  letters  of 
gold,  ■ “ Christ’s  Crown  and  Covenant.”  (4) 
Vicars,  the  Parliamentary  chronicler,  called 

(1 ) Whltelocke.’s  Memorials,  toe.  Both  these 
members  received  the  thinks  of  many  “for  pre- 
venting the  surprisal  of  the  House  upon  this  great 
question.” 

(3)  Neal's  Uist.  of  the  Puritans,  iii.,249.  8vo. 


the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  “ Christ’s  army 
royal.” 

The  great  father  of  Puritanism  in  England 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Thomas 
Cartwright  was  a person  of  some  eminence, 
and  doubtless  of  great  ambition,  which  in 
early  life  had  been  hurt  by  the  preference 
which  the  Queen  had  shown  to  his  opponent 
at  a philosophy  act  in  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge. Elizabeth  had  more  critically  ap- 
proved of  those  lighter  elegancies  in  which 
the  grave  Cartwright  was  deficient.  He  had 
expatriated  himself  several  years,  and  return- 
ed from  Calvin  endowed  with  a full  portion  of 
his  revolutionary  spirit.  Again  was  Cart- 
wright poised  against  Whitgift,  the  Queen’s 
Professor  of  Divinity.  As  Cartwright  ad- 
vanced his  novel  doctrines,  Whitgift  regularly 
preached  them  down,  but  to  little  purpose, 
for  whenever  Cartwright  preached  they  wero 
compelled  to  lake  down  the  windows  to  make 
entrances  for  the  confluence  of  his  auditors. 
Once,  in  the  absence  of  Whitgift.  this  master 
of  novel  doctrines  so  powerfully  operated  on 
the  minds  of  the  youths  of  the  college  in  three 
sermons  on  ono  Sunday,  that  in  the  evening 
his  triumph  was  declared  by  tho  students  of 
Trinity  rejecting  their  surplices  as  papistical 
badges.  Cartwright  was  now  to  be  confuted 
by  other  means.  The  University  condemned 
him  to  silence,  and  at  length  performed  that 
last  feeble  act  of  power  — expulsion  I In  a 
heart  already  alienated  from  the  established 
authorities,  this  could  only  envenom  a bitter 
spirit ; royalty  he  personally  disliked,  and 
the  University  had  instilled  him  ; tho  new 
forms  of  his  religion  accorded  with  his  politi- 
cal feelings. 

Cartwright  does  not  scruple  to  declare  his 
purpose.  While  the  Puritans  were  affecting 
to  annihilate  the  Church  of  England  as  a re- 
mains of  the  Roman  supremacy,  they  proposed 
to  establish  one  according  to  their  own  fancy, 
by  which  all  sovereigns  should  consider  them- 
selves as  “ nourrisses  or  servants  under  the 
Church ; so  they  must  remember  to  subject 
themselves  unto  the  Church  ; yea,  as  the  pro- 
phet speaketh.  to  lick  the  dust  of  the  feel  of 
the  Church.”  (5)  Explicit  I Yet  Cartwright, 
in  a joint  production  with  Travers,  another 
very  eminent  person,  the  domestic  Chaplain 
of  Cecil,  afid  the  popular  Lecturer  at  the 

(a)  ibid.,  ill.,  us,  8vo. 

;i)  Live*  of  the  Scot*’  Worthies,  Preface —Ste- 
venson's History  of  the  Church  and  State  of  Scot- 
land, ii..  720. 

(5,'  Cartwright’a  “Defence  of  the  Admonition." 
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Temple,  warmed  by  the  genius  of  his  asso- 
ciate, is  still  bolder  ; they  ir  :”t  that  “ the 
monarchs  of  the  world  should  n'ive  up  their 
sceptres  and  crowns  unto  him  (Jesus  Christ), 
who  is  represented  by  the  officers  of  the 
Church.”  (1)  Still  more  explicit,  and  more 
ingenious,  we  may  listen  for  a minute  to  the 
whole  art  of  political  government.  “ The 
world  is  now  deceived  that  thinketh  that  the 
Church  must  be  framed  according  to  the 
Commonwealth,  and  the  Church  government 
according  to  the  civil  government,  which  is 
as  much  as  to  say,  as  if  a man  should  fashion 
his  house  according  to  his  hangings,  whereas, 
indeed,  it  is  clear  contrary.  As  the  hangings 
are  made  fit  for  the  house,  so  the  Common- 
wealth must  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
Church,  and  the  government  thereof  with 
her  government ; for  as  the  house  is  before 
the  hangings,  therefore  the  hangings,  which 
come  after,  must  be  framed  to  the  house, 
which  was  before  ; so  tho  Church  being  be- 
fore there  was  any  Commonwealth,  and  the 
Commonwealth  coming  after,  must  be  fa- 
shioned and  made  suitable  to  the  Church ; 
otherwise  God  is  made  to  give  place  to  man, 
heaven  to  earth.”  (2)  About  eighty  years 
after,  these  saints  ruled  England,  and  in  their 
ordinance,  1616,  covered  the  land  with  their 
classes,  synods,  and  general  assemblies. 

From  the  Church  it  is  scarcely  a single 
step  to  the  cabinet.  The  history  of  these 
Puritans  exhibits  the  curious  spectacle  of  a 
great  religious  body  covering  a political  one ; 
such  as  was  discovered  among  the  Jesuits, 
and  such  as  may  again  distract  the  empiro 
ia  some  new  and  unexpected  shape. 

Cartwright  employs  tho  very  style  which 
a certain  class  of  political  reformers  long  after 
have  used.  He  declares  that  “ an  establish- 
ment may  be  made  without  tho  magistrate,” 
and  he  told  the  people  that  “ if  overy  hair 
of  their  head  was  a life,  it  ought  to  be  ofTered 
for  such  a cause.”  It  was  not,  therefore, 
strange,  that  such  notions  should  create  a 
taction  among  the  people,  which  assumed 
Ihe  expressive  designation  of  “ The  Mar-pre- 
lates.” These  new  doctrines  of  Cartwright 

(•)  See  a “ Full  and  plain  declaration  of  Ecclesias- 
tical discipline,”  185. 

(•)  Defence  or  Ihe  Admonition,  181.  The  same 
feeling  is  perpetuated  among  the  Puritans;  thus 
the  Independent,  Cotton  Mather,  observes  that  the 
description  of  the  whole  world  by  the  first-born  of 
all  historians,  (by  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
wyplians  had  no  historians  before  Moses,)  is  con- 
tained in  one  or  two  chapters. " But  the  descrip- 
tion of  ihe  Tabernacle  occupies  “seven  times  as 


were  echoed  in  their  clamour.  One  of  these 
revolutionists  is  for  “ registering  the  names 
of  the  fittest  and  hottest  brethren,  without 
lingering  for  Parliament.”  Another  exults 
that  “ there  are  a hundred  thousand  hands 
ready..”  “What  a stroke,”  he  cries,  “so 
many  would  strike  together  1”  A third  tells, 
that  “ we  may  overthrow  the  bishops  and  all 
the  government  in  one  day,  but  it  will  not  be 
yet  in  a twelvemonth  and  a half  1”  (3) 

This  was  the  sanguine  style  of  “ the  Lon- 
don Corresponding  Society and,  to  run  the 
parallel  still  closer,  the  whole  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Genevan  discipline  might  have 
served  as  Ihe  model  of  the  modem  conspiracy. 

A stream  of  libels  ran  throughout  the  na- 
tion, under  the  portentous  name  of  Marlin 
Mar-prelate.  This  extraordinary  personage 
in  his  collective  form,  for  he  is  to  be  split  into 
more  than  one,  long  terrified  Church  and 
Slate.  He  walked  about  the  kingdom  invi- 
sibly, dropping  hero  a libel  and  there  a pro- 
clamation ; but  wherever  Marlinism  was 
found,  there  Marlin  was  not.  Ho  prided 
himself  in  what  he  calls  “pistling  ihe  bi- 
shops,” a very  ambiguous  term,  but, accord- 
ing to  his  own  vulgar  orthoepy,  he  pretends 
it  only  meant  “ Epistling  them.”  Somelimes 
ho  hints  to  his  pursuers  how  he  may  be 
caught,  for  ho  dates  “ Wilhin  two  furlongs 
of  a bouncing  Priest,”  or  “ In  Europe,”  while 
he  acquaints  his  friends,  who  ore  so  often  un- 
easy for  his  safely,  that  “ he  has  neither  wife 
nor  child,”  and  prays  “ they  may  not  be 
anxious  for  him,  for  he  wishes  that  his  head 
might  not  go  to  the  grave  in  peace,” — “ I 
come  with  the  rope  about  my  neck,  to  save 
you,  howsoever  it  goeth  with  me.” 

His  press  is  interrupted,  and  Lambeth 
seems  to  breathe  in  peaco.  But  he  has  “ a 
son,  nay  five  hundred  sons,”  and  Martin 
Junior  starts  up.  “ Why  has  my  father  been 
tongue-tied  these  four  or  five  months?  Good 
nnncles  (the  bishops),  have  you  choked  the 
gentleman  with  a fat  prebend  or  two  ? I trow- 
my  father  will  swallow  down  no  such  pills, 
for  he  would  thus  soon  purge  away  all  the 
conscience  ho  hath.  Do  you  mean  to  have 

many  chapters.”  And  the  reaeon  of  this  difference 
is  be  thinks,  that  Ike  Church  is  far  more  precious 
than  the  world;  which  indeed  was  created  for  the 
me  of  the  Church.  Thus  the  great  science  of  Poli- 
ties is  reduced  to  a Tabernacle  Government ; this 
was  tho  true  secret  of  “the  fiery  Puritans,”  as  Ful- 
ler distinguished  the  class.— Cotton  Mather’s  Intro- 
duction to  Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  8». 

(3)  Madox,  Vindication,  255. 
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the  keeping  of  him  ? What  need  that  ? A 
meaner  house  than  the  Tower,  the  Fleet,  or 
Newgate,  would  serve  him  well  enough.  He 
is  not  of  that  ambitious  vein  that  the  bishops 
are,  in  seeking  for  more  costly  houses  than 
ever  his  father  built  for  him.”  Another  of 
these  “ five  hundred  sons”  declares  himself 
to  bo  “ his  reverend  and  elder  brother,  heir 
to  the  renowned  Marlin  Mar-prelate  the 
Great.” 

Such  were  the  mysterious  personages  who 
for  a long  time  haunted  the  palaces  of  the  bi- 
shops and  the  vicarages  of  the  clergy,  disap- 
pearing at  the  moment  they  were  suddenly 
perceived  to  be  near.  Their  invectives  were 
well  farced  for  the  gross  taste  of  the  multi- 
tude. The  Mar-prelate  productions  were  not 
the  elevated  effusions  of  genius;  the  authors 
were  grave  men  who  affected  the  dialect  of 
the  lowest  of  the  populace  to  gain  them  over 
in  their  own  way.  They  were  best  answered 
by  the  flowing  vein  of  the  satirical  Tom 
Nash ; and  Martin  becomes  grave  after  Having 
swallowed  some  of  his  own  sauce,  and  taken 
“his  pap  with  a hatchet,”  administered  to 
these  sucklings  of  sedition.  (1) 

Never  did  sedition  travel  so  fast,  nor  hide 
itself  so  closely  ; for  the  family  of  Martin  em- 
ployed a moveable  press,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  surmised  that  Martin  was  in  Surrey,  it 
was  found  he  had  removed  to  Northampton- 
shire, while  the  next  account  came  that  he 
was  showing  his  head  in  Warwickshire.  Long 
they  invisibly  conveyed  themselves,  till  in 
Lancashire  the  snake  was  scotched  by  the 
Earl  of  Derby  with  ail  its  little  brood. 

This  outrageous  strain  of  ribaldry  and  ma- 
lico  which  Martin  Mar- prelate  indulged  ob- 
tained full  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  po- 
pulace. These  revolutionary  publications 
reached  the  Universities,  for  we  have  a grave 
admonition  in  Latin  addressed  to  those  who 
never  read  Latin.  (2)  Who  could  have  ima- 
gined that  the  writers  of  these  scurrilities 
were  scholars,  (3)  and  that  their  patrous  were 
men  of  rank?  Two  knights  were  heavily 

(I)  The  title  of  one  of  Nash’s  pamphlets  against 
the  Mar-prelates.  These  libels,  which  enter  into 
our  national  history,  are  of  the  greatest  rarity. 
Some  of  these  works  bear  evident  marks  that  “the 
pursuivants”  were  hunting  the  printers— a number 
of  little  Martins  were  disturbed  iu  the  hour  of  par- 
turition, for  we  have  the  titles  of  imperfect  works. 
The  curious  collector  may  like  to  learn  that  there 
once  existed,  and  probably  may  yet  be  found,  a 
Presbyterian  edition  of  these  Martinisms.  1 find 
mention  of  it  in  Bancroft’s  “ Dangerous  Positions.” 
“For  fear  that  any  of  these  railing  pamplets  should 
perish,  they  have  printed  them  altogether  in  Scot- 


fined  for  secreting  these  books  in  their  cel- 
lars. The  libels  were  translated,  and  have 
been  often  quoted  by  the  Romanists  abroad 
and  at  home,  for  their  particular  purpose, 
just  as  the  revolutionary  publications  in  this 
country  have  heen  concluded  abroad  to  be  the 
general  sentiments  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
and  thus  our  factions  always  serve  the  interests 
of  our  enemies. 

Cartwright  approved  of  these  libels,  and 
well  knew  the  concealed  writers,  who  indeed 
frequently  consulted  him.  Being  asked  his 
opinion  of  such  books,  he  observed  that 
“ Since  the  Bishops  and  others  there  touched 
would  not  amend  by  grave  books,  it  was 
therefore  meet  that  they  should  be  dealt 
withal  to  their  further  reproach,  and  that 
some  books  must  be  earnest , some  more 
mild  and  temperate,  whereby  they  may  bo 
both  of  the  spirit  of  Elias  and  Eliseus,”  the 
one  the  great  mocker,  the  other  the  more  so- 
lemn reprover.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
Cartwright  here  discovers  a deep  knowledge 
of  human  nalure.  He  knew  the  force  of 
ridicule  and  of  invective.  The  art  of  libelling 
is  no  inefficient  prelude  to  revolutionary 
measures,  and  it  will  be  found  ofteu  to  have 
preceded  them. 

But  it  was  not  only  by  a moveable  press, 
unceasing  libels,  and  other  invisible  prac- 
tices, that  this  faction  menaced  the  quiet  of 
the  State ; it  is  evident  by  proclamations, 
and  by  frequent  letters,  from  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  that  the  Queen  was  more  alarm- 
ed at  the  secret  and  mysterious  correspon- 
dence of  its  members. 

The  secret  meetings  of  this  party,  we  are 
told,  had  at  first  begun  in  private  houses; 
they  afterwards  assembled  in  woods  and 
fields,  till  these  assemblies  became  periodical, 
and  were  held  at  staled  places.  These  meet- 
ings were  kept  up  very  secretly,  their  ap- 
pointments being  only  made  known  to  those 
who  belonged  to  the  quarter  in  which  they 
were  held.  Some  Scottish  fugitives,  at  length, 
introduced  their  “ discipline,” and  conspiracy 

land  in  two  or  three  volumes,  containing  three  and 
forty  ofthe  said  libels.”— Ban  croft,  p.  *6. 

(2)  Anti-Marlinus  sive  monitio  cujusdam  Londi- 
nensis  ad  adolescentes  utriusque  academia1  contra 
personatum  quendam  rabulam  qui  se  Anglice  Mar- 
tin Mar-prelate,  etc.,  1589,— 4to. 

(3J  John  Peury,  one  of  the  most  active  of  these 
writers,  was  hanged.  The  learned  Udall  perished 
in  prison.  Udall  denied  that  he  had  any  concern 
in  these  invectives,  but  in  his  library  some  manu- 
script notes  were  considered  as  materials  for  Martin 
Mar-prelate,  which  Udall  confessed  were  written  hi 
“a  friend .” 
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OF  CHARLES 
no*  took  a wider  circuit,  and  moved  in  more 
intricate  ways.  The  holy  discipline,  as  it 
was  termed,  branched  out  into  the  forms  of 
a dangerous  confederacy  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  though  religion  alone  constituted 
their  plea,  yet  the  result  was  perfectly  poli- 
tical; for  some  of  their  leaders  had  urged  not 
to  keep  themselves  in  corners,  but  to  show 
themselves  publicly  to  defend  the  truth. 

The  whole  kingdom  was  subdivided  by 
these  Puritans,  and  placed  under  a graduated 
surveillance.  A national  synod,  or  nalional 
assembly,  was  to  bo  their  Parliament,  to  con- 
sist of  delegates  from  the  provincial  synods. 
The  provincial  synods  were  assemblies  of 
delegates  from  the  classes ; every  province 
consisted  of  twenty -four  classes.  And  these 
classes  were  spread  through  all  the  shires  of 
England.  Piovincial  synods  were  busied  in 
Warwickshire,  in  Northamptonshire,  in  Suf- 
folk, in  Essei;  the  line  of  communication  was 
unbroken.  This  Nile  of  Insurrection,  in  cast- 
ing its  waters  over  the  land,  seemed  to  have 
many  a dark  source — it  was  at  Cambridge,  or 
at  Warwick,  places  where  Cartwright  often 
abode,  or  at  London,  where  Travers  and 
others  sate  in  a synod.  Their  places  of  meet- 
ing were  changeable,  and  only  known  to 
their  own  party,  and  they  were  rather  to  be 
discovered  by  their  removals  than  by  their 
meetings.  Such  secret  societies,  and  such 
clandestine  practices,  warranted  the  alarms 
of  the  cabinet  of  Elizabeth. 

Among  other  devices  they  made  a survey 
of  the  number  of  churches,  and  of  persons  in 
every  parish.  What  was  concluded  in  the 
classical  associations  was  sent  upwards 
through  the  others,  till  the  whole  centered 
in  their  provincial  assemblies,  which  finally 
ware  determined  by  synods  or  meetings  in 
London.  These  were  of  the  greatest  authority, 
tinder  the  guidance  of  Cartwright,  Travers, 
and  others  whose  names  have  come  down  to 
us.  The  synods  of  London  alone  ratified  the 
decrees  of  the  subaltern  governments,  and 
from  the  synods  of  London  alone  emanated 
the  orders  which  regulated  the  members 
through  every  county. 

The  Puritan  faction,  however,  affirmed  that 
their  whole  system  was  solely  directed  to  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Presbyterial  discipline.  But  they 
were  betrayed  by  tho  depositions  of  some 
Pithless  brothers;  such  as  one  Edwards, 
whom  Bancroft  thus  designates,  “ then  of 
that  faction,  but  now  a very  honest  man.” 
Possibly  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  had  ent- 
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ployed  that  usual  prevention  of  treason  in 
sending  a wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  or  what 
the  French  revolutionary  police  termed  a 
mauUjn,  among  this  saintly  flock;  for  un- 
questionably, to  the  eye  of  the  statesman,  the 
political  design  of  the  synodical  discipline 
assumed  all  the  menacing  appearances  of  an 
organised  conspiracy.  The  civil  magistrate 
was  allowed  to  share  in  the  common  equality, 
but  should  he  refuse  “ admonition”  he  was 
lobe  eicommunicated ; nor  was  the  Sovereign 
less  exempt  than  the  ordinary  magistrate,  in 
this  democracy  of  priests  and  elders.  This 
Presbyterial  government,  with  all  the  exterior 
of  a popular  assembly,  proved  to  be  the  hor- 
ribles! tyranny  which  ever  afflicted  a com- 
munity. 

This  monstrous  government  was  not  con- 
ducted without  policy.  The  people  at  large 
were  not  as  yet  to  be  stirred  up  until  they 
were  better  instructed  in  “ the  discipline 
but  the  maturer  and  more  daring  spirits  were 
to  be  privately  encouraged.  When  they 
ambiguously  mentioned  in  this  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline that  “ other  means”  besides  petition- 
ing the  Sovereign  and  the  Parliament  were 
to  be  resorted  to,  for  the  advancement  of  their 
cause,  they  found  this  peculiar  phrase  more 
difficult  to  expound  than  did  the  royal  coun- 
cil. They  not  only  insisted  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church,  but  they  declared  that 
the  chief  magistrate  was  only  a member  erf 
the  Church,  as  any  other  citizen.  Their  true 
design,  and  they  were  sanguine  of  its  suc- 
cess, appeared  in  some  intercepted  letters. 
When  one  of  the  more  innocent  class  object- 
ed to  their  proceedings  in  reviling  the  An- 
glican Church,  and  the  difficulty  of  beating 
into  the  heads  of  the  common  people  their 
new  reformation,  an  eminent  Puritan  replied, 
“ Hold  your  peace  ! since  we  cannot  compass 
these  things  by  suit,  nor  by  dispute,  it  is  the 
multitude  and  people  which  must  bring  them 
to  pass.”  As  is  usual  in  all  similar  con- 
spiracies, the  fiery  spirits  had  assumed  that 
their  “ reformation  cannot  come  without 
blood and  those  who  afterwards  manifested 
to  the  world  that  they  were  willing  to  shed 
theirs,  could  not  be  expected  to  exact  less 
from  their  adversaries. 

Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  as  an 
apology  for  their  proceedings,  urges  that 
“ they  had  for  several  years  peaceably  waited 
for  the  consent  of  the  magistrate;  but  if, 
after  all,  the  consent  of  the  magistrate  must 
be  expected  before  we  follow  the  dictates  of 
our  conscience,  there  would  have  been  no 
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Reformation  in  the  Protestant  world.”  Neal 
does  not  deny  the  secret  design  of  this  great 
confederacy,  and  excuses  it  on  the  plea  of 
conscience.  The  conscience  of  these  saints 
then  was  to  put  the  contemptible  yoke  of  a 
Presbytery  on  the  neck  of  a great  people,  and, 
while  they  were  combating  with  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Rome,  were  converting 
their  father-land  into  the  same  “ Kingdom  of 
Priests.”  Milton  in  his  anger  denounced 
them — 

“New  Presbyter  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large.” 

“That  is,”  says  Warburton,  “ more  do- 
mineering and  tyrannical.”  It  was  indeed 
only  a dethronement  of  the  same  class  of 
priests,  to  transfer  the  same  plenitude  of 
power  to  another  race,  under  a different  de- 
signation. 

About  sixty  years  aflerwards  these  very 
Puritans  triumphed,  and  exhibited  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe  theirsingular  govern- 
ment. They  were  constructing  the  constitu- 
tion of  England  by  the  Judaic  model.  The 
observance,  or  the  non-observance,  of  the 
Code  of  Moses,  occasioned  perpetual  con- 
fusions among  these  modern  Israelites,  till 
some  of  their  politicians  hesitated  to  adopt 
what  was  not  found  expedient;  but  they  ever 
appealed  to  the  laws  of  Moses  when  they 
thought  proper  to  insist  on  their  perpetuity. 
We  therefore  know  what  this  parly  designed 
to  have  done,  by  what  they  did. 

It  seemed  extravagant  in  the  daj’s  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  the  writer  of  one  of  the  inter- 
cepted letters  advised  “Let  us  take  our 
pennyworths  of  them  (the  bishops),  and  not 
die  in  their  debt!”  Another  more  humanely 
apprehended  that  “ The  Commonwealth  would 
be  pestered  with  a new  race  of  beggars— in 
tho  bishops  and  the  deans  and  all  the  church- 
men ejected  from  their  offices.”  Such 
sanguine  politicians  only  anticipated  the 
event  which  occurred  under  Charles  the 
First  1 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Critical  History  of  the  Puritans  continued.— Of  the 
Political  Character  of  Calvin. 

The  father  of  Presbytery  and  Puritanism  is 
held  to  be  Calvin ; his  admirers  look  on  this 

())  Bancroft's  Sermons  at  Paul's  Cross,  IMS.  8vo. 

(2)  The  counsel  of  Jethro,  who  considered  it  un- 
wise in  Moses  to  sit  alone  to  judge  the  people  while 
they  flocked  to  him  “from  morning  to  evening,” 
and  for  which,  as  Jethro  observed,  “Thou  shall 


as  his  triumph ; others  reproach  the  novel 
system  as  incompatible  with  the  existing 
state  of  human  affairs;  great  kingdoms  are 
to  be  governed,  and  not  parochial  republics 
to  be  superintended . Dangerous  principles, 
subversive  of  established  governments,  were 
ascribed  to  the  Puritans,  as  afterwards  to  the 
famous  order  of  the  Jesuits. 

In  what  degree  these  charges  attach  to  the 
Republican  polity  of  Calvin  has  not,  perhaps, 
been  developed  with  all  the  impartiality  that 
is  requisite.  We  must  contemplate  the  genius 
of  this  legislator,  who  founded  this  new  state 
of  human  affairs,  before  we  decide  on  the 
father  by  some  of  his  sons. 

The  mighty  Reformer  of  Genova  had  mo- 
delled a new  government.  Purity  of  doc- 
trine, holiness  of  discipline,  and  the  equality 
of  primitive  Christianity  were  proclaimed.  It 
may  be  useful  to  explain  what  Calvin  meant 
by  the  peculiar  phrase  of  “ Purity  of  doc- 
trine.” It  was  religion  entirely  freed  from  all 
“ superstitions,”  that  is,  the  Romish  cere- 
monies and  the  Roman  creed.  Tho  term 
“ superstition”  is  perpetually  recurring  in  his 
great  work  of  “The  Institution  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion.”  The  Genevan  model  designed 
to  rule  tho  Christian  world,  in  accordance 
with  the  mystical  origin  which  some  legisla- 
tors have  ascribed  to  their  codes,  was  at  first 
declared  to  be  framed  on  “ the  Pattern  in 
the  Mount,”  that  is,  the  polity  which  Moses, 
by  his  father-in-law’s  suggestion,  appointed 
on  Mount  Sinai,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  his 
tribes.  (1)  This  the  Jews  imitated  in  their 
synagogue.  Every  parish  now  was  to  form 
a synagogue.  The  priest  was  revived  in  the 
pastor;  the  Levitcs  in  the  doctors  of  divinity; 
the  rulers  of  the  synagogue  in  the  lay-elders, 
and  the  Levilical  officers  in  the  deacons. 
Such  was  “ tho  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion.” (2) 

This  “ Pattern  in  the  Mount”  found  par- 
tisans in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Ger- 
many ; it  became  established  in  Scotland, 
and  had  nearly  decided  the  fate  of  England. 

It  is  as  a theoretical  and  a practical  politi- 
cian, and  not  merely  as  a theologian,  that  we 
arc  now  to  consider  this  great  reformer,  the 
founder  of  a new  government,  we  had  almost 
said  a new  theocracy. 

Calvin , without  question , was  a ltupublican, 

surely  wear  away,”  is  contained  in  Exodus  xvii.,  I* 
to  26.  Lord  Bacon  thought  that  it  was  hence  that 
Alfred  took  his  idea  of  Sheriffs  and  hundreders  and 
deciners,  according  to  the  Saxon  Constitution. 
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and  his  whole  polity  was  framed  by  that  of  a 
petty,  we  may  say  a parochial,  republic.  It 
is  alleged,  however,  that,  though  a Republi- 
can, he  was  not  hostile  to  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  we  find  in  the  closing  chapter 
of  his  great  work  of  the  “ Institution,”  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  confession  of  his 
political  faith,  the  most  enlightened  general 
views  of  human  governments,  allowing  to 
different  countries  different  forms,  and  re- 
jecting with  disdain  the  futilo  inquiry,  which 
form  is  absolutely  and  in  itself  the  best  ? 

As  a divine,  Calvin  acknowledged  that 
strict  submission  to  monarchical  government 
which  is  enjoined  in  holy  writ.  The  very 
able  apologist  of  Calvin  indeed  asserts,  that 
Calvin  could  never  support  “ the  abominable 
doctrine  that  the  misconduct  of  a king  sets 
the  subject  free,  without  contradicting  the 
principles  he  lays  down  in  the  last  chapter 
of  his  ‘ Theological  Institutions’  of  the  duty 
of  submission  even  to  the  worst  of  kings,  in 
things  not  contrary  to  the  express  commands 
of  God.”  And  as  Milton  included  the  name 
of  Calvin  among  the  other  early  reformers, 
to  sanction  the  practices  of  his  common- 
wealth, Uishop  Horsley  has  indignantly  re- 
pelled the  imputation. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  bishop  seems  not  to 
have  taken  an  enlarged  view  of  the  political 
principles  of  Calvin.  His  sentiments  on 
governments  are  but  vague  generalitias, 
cautiously  qualified,  and  the  whole  system  of 
his  politics  revolves  on  the  theological  ques- 
tion, “ Whether  the  prince  rises  in  rebellion 
against  God  ?”  This  leaves  a wide  gale  open 
for  the  party  who  will  take  on  themselves 
the  decision.  We  know  how  the  Puritans  of 
England  and  the  Presbyters  of  Scotland  re- 
solved the  matter. 

The  same  sacred  source  whence  Calvin  had 
been  taught  submission,  even  to  the  govern- 
ment ho  loved  not,  would  also  supply  examples 
of  that  holy  insurrection  against  arbitrary 
princes  or  tyrants  which  would  fall  into  a 
Republican’s  notions.  And,  indeed,  at  the 
close  of  the  very  chapter  to  which  Bishop 
Horsley  refers,  to  show  that  Calvin  was  not 
that  revolutionary  genius  which  Milton  pro- 
claims, wo  find  a remarkable  passage,  which 
tells  more  in  favour  of  the  political  poet  than 
of  the  political  bishop.  Calvin,  indeed,  does 
notallow  the  private  man  to  take  on  himself 
the  punishment  of  tyrannical  monarchs ; but 
the  sceptres  of  evil  kings  may  be  broken — 
kings,  those  vicarious  representatives  of  tho 
Divinity,  if  their  licentiousness  pollute  their 


authority,  may  be  put  down  by  the  power  of 
magistrates,  who  are  constituted  to  defend 
the  people,  such  as  were  the  Ephori  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  tho  Tribunes  among 
the  Romans  ; and  this  popular  magistracy  in 
modern  times  Calvin  assigns  to  the  assembly 
of  the  three  stales  in  a kingdom.  (1)  Calvin, 
loo,  contemplates  on  a powerful  empire  as  a 
powerful  evil,  and  censures  “ the  folly  and 
madness  of  the  people  who  desire  to  have 
kings  of  irresistible  power,  which  is  just  the 
same  as  to  desire  a river  of  irresistible  rapi- 
dity. as  Isaiah  describes  (his  folly.”  He  ex- 
plicitly says,  “ Earthly  princes  divest  them- 
selves of  their  authority  when  they  rise  in 
rebellion  against  God;  they  are  unworthy  to 
be  reputed  among  men ; it  wero  better  to  spit 
upon  their  persons  than  to  obey  them.” 
These  sentiments  strangely  contrast  with 
those  of  that  passive  obedience  which  he  in- 
culcates in  the  same  chapter.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  a revolutionary  writer  might  dexte- 
rously press  tho  name  of  Calvin  into  his 
service,  though  it  must  remain  but  an  am- 
biguous authority. 

The  truth  seems,  that  the  science  of  poli- 
tics formed  but  a secondary  object  with  Cal- 
vin, who  was  unceasingly  occupied  in  found- 
ing a new  religious  dominion  in  which  mon- 
archists and  republicans  might  equally  co- 
operate, provided  that  the  Church  was  made 
independent  of,  and  even  supreme  over,  tho 
civil  magistrate.  This  new  legislator  was 
only  at  open  warwith  those  Sovereignsin  the 
Church  whom  episcopacy  had  enthroned. 

In  the  novel  democracy  of  the  consistory 
of  Calvin,  ministers  and  laics  sale  together. 
Calvin  flattered  tho  weakness  of  human  nature 
by  the  appearance  of  a political  equality. 

But  tho  whole  system  was  a delusion,  for 
the  tyrannical  genius  of  its  inventor  first  de- 
prived man  of  his  free-will. 

The  apostle  of  Geneva,  by  tho  bewitching 
terror  of  his  dogmatic  theology,  had  en- 
thralled his  followers  for  ever,  in  a myste- 
rious bondage  of  tho  mind,  out  of  which  no 
human  argument  could  ever  extricate  them — 
an  immutable  necessity ! The  dark  imagina- 
tion of  tho  subtilising  divine  had  presumed 
to  scan  the  decree  of  Omnipotence,  as  if  the 
Divinity  had  revealed  to  his  solitary  ear  the 
secret  of  the  creation.  He  discovers  in  tho 
holy  scriptures  what  he  himself  has  called 
“a  most  horrible  decree.”  Who  has  not 
shuddered  at  the  fume  of  the  distempered 
fancy  of  the  atrabilarious  Calvin  ? 

(<)  See  bis  Institutions,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  XX.,  sect. 31. 
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The  exterior  parity  of  this  new  democracy, 
so  seductive  to  the  vulgar,  was  a no  less 
cruel  delusion.  In  Calvin’s  mingled  republic 
of  Presbyters  and  Elders,  the  Elders,  annually 
chosen,  trembled  before  their  sacred  Peers, 
who,  being  permanent  residents,  had  the 
Elders  at  all  times  under  their  eye  and  their 
inquisitorial  office.  When  the  Presbylerial 
government  was  set  up  in  England,  Claren- 
don observed  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury had  never  so  great  an  influence  as  Dr. 
Burgess  and  Mr.  Marshall,  nor  did  all  the  Bi- 
shops in  Scotland  together  so  much  meddle 
in  temporal  affairs  as  Mr.  Henderson.  Even 
at  a later  period,  almost  within  our  own 
times,  the  moderate  Nonconformist  Calamy, 
being  present  at  one  of  the  general  assem- 
blies of  Scotland,  was  astonished  at  their  in- 
quisitorial spirit, and  observing  their  proceed- 
ings against  a hapless  individual,  he  said  ho 
did  not  know  till  then  that  there  was  an 
Inquisition  established  in  Scotland.  His 
opinion,  being  conveyed  to  the  Prases,  gave 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  venerable  Presby- 
tery. Thus  the  people  had  only  been  en- 
chanted by  an  imposture  of  power ; for  it 
seemed  to  them  that  they  were  participating 
in  power  which  was  really  placed  far  out  of 
their  reach. 

The  same  fertile  genius  which  had  made 
“ our  Father  in  Heaven”  a human  tyrant, 
and  raised  the  mortal  criminal  into  beatitude, 
now  inveslod  his  own  Levites  and  his  own 
“ Rulers  of  the  Synagogue”  with  supremacy. 
In  this  new  Papacy,  as  in  the  old,  they  in- 
culcated passive  obedience,  armed  as  they 
were  with  the  terrors  of  excommunication. 
The  despotism  of  Rome  was  transferred  to 
Geneva.  All  was  reversed,  but  the  nucleus  of 
power  had  only  removed  its  locality. 

Vast  and  comprehensive  as  seemed  tho 
system  of  the  Calvinian  rule  in  its  civil  capa- 
city, it  was  in  truth  moulded  on  the  meanest 
and  the  most  contracted  principles ; it  was 
the  smallest  scale  of  dominion  which  ever 
legislator  meditated  ; and  Calvin,  with  all  his 
ardent  genius,  had  only  adroitly  adopted 
the  polity  of  the  petty  republic  where 
chance  had  cast  the  fugitive  Frenchman.  A 
genius  inferior  to  his  own  could  not  have 
imagined  that  kingdoms  of  Protestants  could 
be  ruled  like  the  eleven  parishes  of  the  town 
of  Geneva,  where  every  Thursday  the  minis- 
ters and  the  elders  were  to  report  all  tho 
faults  of  their  neighbours.  “The  divine  sim- 
plicity of  the  discipline”  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  is  the  theme  of Calderwood’s history, 


who,  however,  does  not  conceal  that  some 
grew  weary  of  “ the  lowly,  but  lovely,  parity 
of  the  Presbyters.”  The  eldership  is  watch- 
ful over  their  parish,  but  should  the  offender 
prove  still  contumacious,  he  is  handed  over 
to  the  Presbytery ; and  if  still  obstinate,  the 
Presbytery  consign  him  to  the  subtle  headsof 
the  synod  ; and  should  the  synod  fail  to  con- 
vert the  rebel  into  an  obedient  son,  be  is 
finally  resigned  to  the  excommunication  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  one  day  “ that 
soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.”  They 
strangled  heresy,  and  they  annihilated  free- 
dom, by  this  graduated  scale  of  tyrannical 
bondage. 

This  new  scheme  of  human  affairs,  formed 
of  this  burgher  equality  and  this  apostolical 
purity,  at  that  revolutionary  period  was  pro- 
claimed by  Calvin’s  incessant  correspondence 
on  doctrinal  points  throughout  Europe.  It 
was  no  mean  ambition  to  rule  over  the 
churches  of  so  many  realms,  and  to  dictate 
to  monarchs  how  their  people  were  to  be 
governed.  In  England  the  Protector  under 
Edward  the  Sixth  was  one  of  the  royal  corre- 
spondents of  Calvin,  and  was  himself  a great 
courier  of  popularity.  The  Protector  de- 
signed to  abolish  Episcopacy — and  probably 
his  first  step  was  the  sacrilegious  seizure, 
without  atonement  or  compensation,  of  those 
Church  lands  on  which  the  Duke  raised  that 
stupendous  palace,  the  work  of  an  Italian  ar- 
chitect, and  of  which  the  name  has  survived 
the  edifice,  (f ) So  easy  is  it  to  combine  the 
pomps  of  this  earth  with  even  ascetic  Puri- 
tanism! Calvin  complained  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  of  the  great  impurities  and  vices  of 
England — in  swearing,  drinking,  and  un- 
cleanness. (2)  It  does  not  appear,  histori- 
cally, that  England  was  more  afflicted  with 
these  moral  grievances  than  France  or  Ger- 
many; and  whether  the  eleven  parishes  of 
his  own  Geneva,  with  all  its  “ purity”  and 
its  espionage,  and,  to  use  a favourite  ex- 
pression of  Calvin’s,  all  “ the  nerves  of  its 
discipline,”  were,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, more  exempt,  may  be  reasonably 
doubted,  since  some  of  its  members  are  stig- 
matised in  the  history  of  the  Calvinian  rule, 
which,  however,  made  dancing  a crime  equal 
to  adultery.  Such  minute  matters,  in  the 
moral  habits  of  a people,  like  the  nails  and 
the  screws  of  a mighty  engine,  were  to  be 
scrutinised,  as  holding  together  the  ma- 
chinery of  this  novel  government. 

ft)  Pennant's  London,  128— Somerset  House. 

(*)  BarnetVHtst.'bfthe  Reformation,  li.,  OT,  fo. 


OF  CHARLES 

The  fervid  diligence  of  this  extraordinary 
man  was  commensurate  with  the  vastness  of 
his  genius.  His  life  was  not  protracted  ; he 
was  a martyr  to  constant  bodily  pain,  and  the 
physical  sufferings  of  tho  man  are  imagined 
to  have  shown  themselves  in  the  morose  and 
vehement  character  of  the  legislator.  The 
purity  of  doctrine,  in  some  part  at  least,  con- 
sisted in  dethroning  bishops,  denuding  mi- 
nisters of  the  sacerdotal  vestments,  and 
banishing  from  the  religious  service  all  the 
accessories  of  devotion.  Calvin  seems  to  have 
imagined  that  man  becomes  more  spiritualised 
in  the  degree  he  ceases  to  be  the  creature  of 
sensation  and  of  sympathy,  as  if  the  senses 
were  not  the  real  source  of  our  feelings.  But 
as  ha  who  is  reckless  of  his  own  life  is  master 
of  every  other  man’s,  so  tho  great  hermit  of 
reformation,  who  disdained  all  personal  inte- 
rests, seemed  to  think  and  to  act  only  for  the 
world.  Calvin  might  have  founded  his  supre- 
macy on  tho  immortality  of  his  own  gonius. 
His  Commentaries,  his  Institutions,  his 
never-ceasing  discourses,  had  been  sufficient 
to  induce  the  Christian  world  to  invest  him 
with  the  authority  which  ruled  it.  Conscious 
of  dispensing  the  fate  of  distant  realms,  the 
sick  man,  often  in  his  bed,  nerved  his  infirm 
frame  to  tho  labours  which  consumed  it.  Be- 
sides more  than  nine  folios  of  his  works,  and 
several  inedited  volumes,  no  day  passed 
without  composing  many  elaborate  letters ; 
and  the  public  library  at  Geneva  preserves 
two  thousand  five  hundred  sermons  taken 
from  his  lips,  by  the  disciples  over  whom  he 
had  breathed  his  inspiration.  (1) 

The  commanding  genius  of  Calvin  was 
sagacious  as  well  as  vehement.  Inflexible  in 
bis  great  design,  he  knew  when  to  concede 
aad  when  to  temporise.  At  tho  early  stage 
of  his  career,  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
Bishop  from  Geneva,  the  great  extirpator  of 
episcopacy  offered  to  become  the  subject  of 
an  episcopal  government,  provided  the  Bishop 
renounced  his  Sovereign-lord  of  Rome.  (2) 
Ruthless  and  inoxorable,  when  his  theologi- 
cal empire  was  in  peril,  Calvin  was  more  or 
'ess  than  man,  when  his  friends  halted  in 
their  inarch.  He  sent  forth  the  amiable  Cas- 

. (*)  Histoire  lltteralre  de  GenSve,  par  Senchier, 

£50. 

(t)  Bancroft's  Dangerous  Positions,  8.  — Calvin’s 
Principle  then  was  to  live  under  an  Episcopacy, 
iflhe  Bishops  refuse  not  to  submit  themselves  to 
onrist,  depend  upon  him  as  their  only  head,  and  in 
Jaeir  brotherly  society  be  knit  together  by  no  other 
wot  than  by  the  Truth.”  The  Truth!  was  it  at 
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talio  a fugitive  and  an  exile,  and  be  burned 
Servetus  at  the  samo  time  that  he  deplored 
his  fate. 

Calvin’s  “ Discipline  ” was  a political 
legacy  shared  by  many  of  his  heirs  in 
France  and  in  Germany,  in  Scotland  and  in 
England.  I would  not  ascribe  to  a cause  too 
unimportant  in  itself  the  great  change  which 
was  now  taking  place  in  public  opinion — by 
deducing  it  from  so  obscure  an  origin  as  the 
petty  Presbytery  of  Geneva.  But  the  genius 
of  Calvin  was  universal,  however  confined  to 
the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  France  the  Cal- 
vinists long  balanced  the  power  of  the  state 
wilh  the  monarchy  ; in  Scotland  they  had 
triumphed  ; and  in  England  Ihe  Presbyters 
dwell  wilh  us.  The  style  of  democracy  was 
remarkable  at  this  period,  and  crowned 
heads  were  usually  stigmatised  by  nick- 
names. Knox  and  his  ruder  school  emptied 
their  quiver  of  scriptural  by-namos.  Mary 
of  England  was  Jezebel ; Elizabeth  was  “ the 
untamed  heifer.”  Calvin  and  Beza  retained 
a more  classical  taste  in  their  anti- monar- 
chical bitterness.  Calvin  called  Mary  of  Eng- 
land, Prosperine ; and  Beza  Mary  of  Scotland, 
Medea.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  was  a Pagan 
Nero.  From  calling  names  the  democratic 
school  advanced  to  higher  doctrines.  In  tho 
work  of  Christopher  Goodman  on  “Obe- 
dience,” to  which  Whiuingham  prefixed  a 
preface,  the  sword  is  placed  in  tho  hands  of 
the  people,  and  consigned  to  any  “Jonathan” 
who  from  some  secret  impulse  would  step 
forth  to  give  tho  stroke  of  Brutus.  Thes# 
sons  of  Calvin  confirm  their  doctrines  from 
scriptural  authorities,  and  they  are  all  of  that 
stamp  which  it  is  said  were  so  much  in  fa- 
vour with  the  political  Jesuits,  and  afterwards 
with  those  who,  with  us,  took  the  title  of  In- 
dependents. The  heroes  held  out  to  the  imi- 
tation of  the  world  were  Phineas,  who  in  his 
zeal  killed  the  adulterers ; orEhud,  who  in  his 
zeal  had  stabbed  Eglon,  the  fat  King  of  Moab, 
in  his  private  chamber ; or  Jael,  who  in  her 
zeal  murdered  Sisera ; or  Matthias,  who  in  his 
zeal  massacred  the  King's  commissioners  who 
were  sent  to  command  the  people  to  confor- 
mity. (3)  Such  was  the  style  and  such  were 

Rome  or  at  Geneva?  On  these  vague  yet  plausibte 
pretests  one  might  have  an  annual  insurrection  at 
the  least.  The  expelled  Bishops  would  have  used 
the  same  style  in  addressing  the  Arch-Ueresiarch. 
The  truth  only  appeared  when  the  Bernois  and  tho 
Genevese  beat  the  Bishop’s  troops. 

(8)  Bancroft,  US. 
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the  examples  familiar  with  some  of  these 
novel  advocates  of  popular  freedom. 

Calvin  died  in  1564.  The  great  English 
Puritan  Cartwright’s  “ Admonitions,”  often 
composed  in  flight  and  exilo,  appeared  in 
England  in  1574;  Holloman’s  “Franco 
Gallia”  in  1573;  Languet’s  “ Vindicioe  con- 
tra Tyrannos”in  1579,  and  in  the  same  year 
Buchanan  dedicated  his  fine  and  able  politi- 
cal dialogue  “ De  Jure  regni  apud  Scotos" 
to  James  the  First,  where  among  other 
startling  positions  we  find  that  Populus  Rege 
est  preelantior  el  melinr  — the  people  aro 
better  than  the  King  and  of  higher  authority, 
an  assumption  in  the  style  of  democracy 
which  expresses  so  much,  and  means  so  little. 
All  these  works,  composed  by  elevated  genius, 
first  founded  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
on  the  consent  of  the  peoplo  ; or  what  has 
been  more  recently,  with  more  inflated  non- 
sense, called  the  “ Sovereignty  of  the  Peo- 
ple.” The  axiom  itself  seems  but  a vague 
and  abstract  point  of  “ the  social  contract ;” 
that  phantom  of  political  logomachy  ! The 
celebrated  Philip  Mornay,  called  by  the  Ro- 
manisls  the  Protestant  Pope,  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  sons  of  Calvin,  and  as  early 
as  in  1566  had  distinguished  himself  by  a 
defence  of  public  liberty  against  the  arbi- 
trary Catholicism  of  Spain.  By  these  and 
other  works  of  a revolutionary  cast,  fast  fol- 
lowing on  each  other,  we  may  judge  of  the 
rising  opinions  of  a new  age.  Surely  these 
were  “ the  prognostics  of  state-tempests  ; 
hollow  blasts  of  wind  seemingly  at  a distance, 
and  secret  workings  of  the  sea  preceding  the 
storm.” 

The  inevitable  results  of  these  republican 
politics  appeared  by  a mighty  event  in  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom,  for  in  the  year  1579 
occurred  the  famous  union  of  Utrecht,  which 
consolidated  and  established  the  Republic  of 
Holland. 

Who,  in  this  slight  sketch,  does  not  per- 
ceive the  secret  connection  between  the  in- 
fluence of  human  opinions  and  human 
events?  The  writers  of  the  history  of  the 
United  Provinces  trace  their  foundation  “ to 
the  prevalent  opinions  of  Luther  and  Calvin.” 
The  long-protracted  civil  war  of  Spain  with 
her  Provinces  was  declared  against  heresy 
and  psalm-singing  1 

A great  political  revolution  was  now  ope- 
rating throughout  Europe,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  potent  Republic,  which  her  first 
leaders  had  never  contemplated,  and  in  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  which  had  pene- 


trated far  into  France.  England  was  yet  to 
be  tried.  When  religion  is  converted  into 
politics,  and  politics  becomes  inextricably 
connected  with  religion,  and  whenever  a 
party  struggle?  for  predominance  in  the 
state,  it  necessarily  becomes  a political  body. 
There  remains  one  more  investigation  in  the 
history  of  the  English  Puritans.  They  were 
the  friends  and  the  martyrs  of  civil  liberty ; 
but  how  happened  it  that  they  proved  to  be 
its  greatest  onemies  ? This  historical  enigma 
remains  to  be  solved,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it 
has  perplexed  our  most  critical  historians. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Cri  ical  History  of  the  Puritans  concluded. — Of  the 

perplexing  Contradictions  in  their  Political  Cha- 
racter, aud  why  they  were  at  once  the  Advocates 

and  the  Adversaries  of  Civil  and  Religious  Freedom. 

RtpiN,  although  a foreigner,  had  been  con- 
versant with  our  language  and  our  country, 
lie  had  tho  sagacity  to  detect  an  obscure  and 
indefinable  line  which  seemed  to  separate 
these  Puritans  among  themselves ; and, 
without  taking  the  most  comprehensive  view 
of  such  important  actors  in  our  history,  he 
drew  this  result,  that  there  were,  ns  he  calls 
them,  religious  Puritans  and  State  Puritans. 

A recent  French  writer  of  our  history,  as 
a foreigner,  is  at  a loss  to  adjust  the  contra- 
dictory statements,  and  the  opposite  results 
he  found  among  our  own  writers,  in  regard 
to  our  Puritans.  He  is  himself  struck  by  men 
whose  piety  was  so  seriously  occupied  by  the 
most  frivolous  objects,  yet  who  maintained 
their  cause  by  the  magnanimity  of  their 
heroic  sufferings.  He  perceived  that  this 
extraordinary  race  eagerly  rejected  all  “su- 
perstitions ” with  the  very  spirit  of  supersti- 
tion itself.  He  is  delighted  at  their  aspira- 
tions after  freedom,  but  he  is  startled  at  their 
open  avowal  of  intolerance.  In  truth,  the 
history  of  the  Puritans,  as  connected  with  the 
religion  and  tho  government  of  England,  is  a 
history  peculiar  to  ourselves ; nor  is  it  for  the 
foreigner  to  comprehend  what  even  the  na- 
tives themselves  have  frequently  been  at  a 
loss  to  define. 

Honest  Fuller,  in  his  Church  History,  felt  a 
peculiar  tenderness  in  the  adoption  of  the 
very  term  Puritan,  as  being  a name  subject 
to  several  senses;  much  like  tho  modern 
term  Evangelical ; it  was  ridiculous  and  odious 
in  profane  mouths,  yet  often  applicable  to 
persons  who  laboured  for  a life  pure  and 
holy.  To  prevent  exceptions,  he  requests 
his  reader  to  recollect  that,  should  the  name 
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casually  slip  from  his  pen,  he  is  only  to  un- 
derstand by  it  Non-conformist.  However, 
he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  the  mild 
and  moderate,  and  the  fierce  and  fiery.  (1) 
Fuller’s  difficulty  existed  ere  he  wrote ; thirty 
years  before,  an  honest  Irish  divine  wrote 
to  Archbishop  Usher  that  “ some  crafty  Pa- 
pists safely  railed  at  ministers  for  propagating 
that  damnable  heresy  of  Puritanism  ; which 
word,  though  not  understood,  was,  however, 
known  to  be  odious  to  his  Majesty”  (James 
the  First).  To  silence  these  railers,  he  sug- 
gests having  a petition  to  the  King  to  define 
a Puritan,  and,  should  his  Majesty  not  be  at 
leisure,  to  appoint  some  good  man  to  do  it  for 
him. (2)  Such  was  the  extensive  infamy  of 
the  odious  term  Puritan,  that  it  was  flung 
about  to  any  adverse  party,  or  obnoxious  per- 
son. It  was  not  always  applied  to  the  ene- 
mies of  episcopacy,  or  of  monarchy,  but  to 
persons  of  rigid  morals,  who  were  solely  oc- 
cupied by  their  private  affairs,  and  neither 
hostile  to  bishops  nor  to  kings.  An  intelligent 
contemporary  said,  “The  Papist,  we  see, 
hates  all  kinds  of  Puritans  ; the  Hierarchist 
another;  the  Court  sycophant  another ; the 
sensual  libertine  another.  All  hate  a Puritan, 
and  under  the  same  name  hate  a different 
thing.”  3)  The  writer  makes  this  remarkable 
observation  : “Judaism  appeared  to  Puritans 
mere  superstition ; Christianity  seemed  to 
the  Jews  gross  blasphemy ; and  now  amongst 
Christians,  Protestantism  is  nothing  else  but 
heresy  ; and  amongst  Protestants,  zeal  is  mis- 
named Puritanism.”  (4) 

Amidst  this  diversity  of  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples, the  history  of  the  Puritans  would  offer 
to  each  historian,  as  his  party  inclined  him, 
a theme  for  eulogy  and  triumph,  or  a subject 
for  satire  and  obloquy.  Ileylin,  in  his  “ His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterians,”  blackens  them  as 
so  many  political  devils ; these  were  “ the 
fierce  and  fiery”  of  Fuller  ; and  Neal,  in  his 
“History  of  the  Puritans,”  blanches  them 
into  a sweet  and  almond  whiteness,  embracing 
not  only  the  mild  and  the  moderate,  but  even 
the  fierce  and  fiery. 

The  extreme  perplexity  of  MonsieurGuizot, 
to  whom  we  have  alluded,  interests  by  the 
frankness  of  his  confession,  where  his  phi- 
losophical candour,  at  variance  with  his  poli- 
tical inclinations,  seems  to  have  thrown  some 
embarrassment  into  his  style. 

(0  Fuller’s  Church  History,  ix.,  76. 

(2)  Parr’s  Life  of  Usher.  Letters. 

(3)  “A  discourse  concerning  Puritans,”  -1641 . I 
have  not  discovered  the  writer  of  this  able  tract. 


“ In  respect,”  says  Monsieur  Guizot,  “ to 
the  fanatical  Puritans,  the  religious  enthu- 
siasts whom  Mr.  Hallam  has  judged,  I think, 
with  a little  ill-humour,”  or  as  he  afterwards 
says,  “with  a coldness  rather  inclining  to 
irony” — “I  shall  perhaps  have  some  trouble 
to  say  exactly  what  I think.  In  my  opinion, 
and  in  despite  of  so  much  impure  alloy,  their 
cause  was  the  good  one,  and  it  was  that  cause 
whose  defeat  would  have  been  a defeat,  whose 
triumph  prepared  a triumph,  for  reason  and 
humanity.  At  the  same  time  the  general 
character  of  this  party  shocks  and  repulses 
one.  I have  no  taste  for  that  passion  so  arid 
and  sombre,  and  for  those  minds  so  narrow- 
ed  and  stubborn,  who  have  no  feelings  in 
common  with  mankind  ; their  bilious  enthu- 
siasm disfigures  man,  as  I think,  and  shrinks 
him  into  so  diminutive  a size,  that  in  view- 
ing his  sincerity  and  his  moral  energy  they 
lose  much  of  their  greatness.  These  Puri- 
tans, however,  were  sincere,  energetic,  de- 
voted to  their  faith  and  their  cause,  though 
their  sentiments  are  so  little  attractive,  and 
their  opinions  raise  our  contempt.  They  first 
rose  up  against  tyranny.  We  may  not  like 
them, but  we  must  speak  of  them  with  esteem, 
and  we  may  yield  them  our  gratitude,  if  we 
cannot  our  sympathy.” 

It  is  evident  that  MonsieurGuizot  has  re- 
flected much  deeper  on  the  Puritans  than 
Rapin  ; bull  would  not  decide  whether  they 
fare  better  in  his  hands  than  in  Mr.  Hal- 
lam’s  “ coldness  rather  inclining  to  irony.” 
A modern  critic  of  a loftier  mood  writes  of 
these  saints  with  a saintly  spirit.  In  this 
debate  of  mortal  Puritanism,  we  shall  find 
that  Heaven  itself  is  evoked,  and  the  genius 
of  the  modern  critic  comes 

“In  a celestial  panoply,  all  armed.” 

Never  before,  for  Neal,  in  the  creeping  and 
slumbrous  style  of  his  history,  has  “ no 
thoughts  that  breathe,”  were  the  Puritans 
so  solemnly  inaugurated  in  an  apotheosis  of 
Puritanism.  Tome  is  left  the  ungracious  task 
of  developing  mere  human  truths  where  beati- 
tude is  placed  before  us. 

The  modern  critic  has  discovered  that 
“ the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different 
men  ; tho  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence, 
gratitude,  passion  ; the  other  proud,  calm, 
inflexible,  sagacious.”  In  this  dual  man, one 

who  affects  not  to  be  what  some  would  call  a Puri- 
tan. At  all  evenis,  we  learn  from  this  “the  mis- 
takes, abuse,  and  misapplication  of  that  name.”  57. 
(4/  Ibid,  4. 
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was  bo  who  woold  dash  into  pieces  the  ido- 
latry of  painted  glass,  break  down  antique 
crosses  of  rare  workmanship,  and  burn 
witches— the  other  was  ho  who  would  “set 
his  foot  on  the  neck  of  kings,”  and,  so  we  are 
lold,  “ went  on  through  the  world  like  Sir 
Artegale’s  iron  man  Talus,  with  his  flail 
crushing  and  trampling  down.”  These  Pu- 
ritans “ looked  with  contempt  on  the  rich 
and  the  eloquent,  on  every  nobleman  and 
every  priest.”  Yet  they  themselves  were 
“ rich  and  eloquent;”  rich  in  bishops’  lands, 
and  eloquent  in  a soven-hours’  sermon. (1) 
They  were  also  “ noblemen  and  priests”  in 
their  own  seraphic  way,  for  “ they  were 
nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 
priests  by  the  imposition  of  a mightier  hand." 
if  their  biblical  names  were  not  “ registered 
at  the  Herald’s-college,  they  were  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Life,”  wherein  the  elect  could 
read  no  other  names  than  their  own.  When- 
ever they  met  a splendid  train  of  menials 
“ they  were  haughty,  that  a legion  of  minis- 
tering angels  had  charge  over  them;”  and 
“ they  scorned  palaces”  for  “ houses  not 
made  with  hands.”  Haughty  truly,  for  more 
pride  lurked  under  their  black  velvet  scull- 
cap  lipped  with  white  satin,  with  their  mor- 
tified look  and  their  screwed-up  visage,  than 
under  the  mitre  of  a majestic  primate.  We 
are  told  that“  if  they  were  led  to  pursue  un- 
wise ends,  they  never  chose  unwise  means.” 
That  these  novel  citizens  of  the  world  should 
have  been  men  of  such  deep  sense  and  such 
happy  fortune,  is  indeed  saying  a great  deal 
— because  that  they  were  apt  to  fall  into 
frenzies  is  not  denied.  The  more  eialled 
Puritan  of  the  two  which  formed  the  one  is 
described.  “ He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels, 
or  the  templing  whispers  of  fiends.  He 
caught  a gleam  of  the  boatiflc  vision,  or 

0)  Many  singular  specimens  might  be  produced, 
Mr.  Vynes  said  in  his  prayer,  “ 0 Lord,  thou  hast 
never  given  us  a victory  this  long  while,  for  all  our 
frequent  fastings.  What  dost  thou  mean,  0 lord! 
to  fling  us  in  a dilch  and  there  leave  us?"  Mr.  Evans 
thus  expostulates— “0  Lord?  will  thou  lake  a chair 
and  sit  amongst  the  House  of  Peers  ? And  when,  0 
Hod : will  thou  vole  amongst  the  Honourable  House 
of  Commons,  who  are  so  leatousof  thine  honour?” 
Another  exclaimed,  “0 God,  many  are  the  hands 
that  are  lift  up  against  us,  but  there  is  one  God,  it 
is  thou  t Myself,  0 Father;  who  (tost  us  more  misehief 
than  they  alt.”  Mr.  Cradock  cried  out,  “ 0 Lord,  do 
not  thou  stand  neuter,  but  take  one  side,  that  we 
may  sec  which  it  is  that  is  thy  cause.”  Another, 
“Lord,  thou  hast  been  good  one  year,  yea,  Lord, 
thou  hast  been  good  to  us  two  years;  Lord.'  thou 
hast  been  good  to  us  fourscore  years,  hut.  Lord, 


wokn  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting 
fire !” 

Tho  fairy  tales  of  the  Countess  d’Anois,  that 
charming  writer  of  innocent  inventions,  do 
not  equal  the  daring  genius  of  the  modern 
critic.  The  indomitable  beingwhom  we  hare 
now  to  delineate  was  yet  unheard  of  in 
history  or  in  fiction.  “ The  very  meanest  of 
them  was  a being  to  whose  fate  a tnysteriods 
and  terrible  importance  belonged ; on  whose 
slightest  action  the  spirits  of  light  and  dark- 
ness looked  with  anxious  interest,  and  who 
had  been  destined  before  heaven  and  earth 
were  created,"  (2)  Such  were  the  men  for 
“ whose  sake  empires  had  risen,  and  flourish- 
ed,and  decayed.”  These  were  they  who  were 
appointed,  according  to  one  of  their  often  bel- 
lowed positions,  “ to  hind  kings  in  chains  and 
their  nobles  with  links  of  iron,”  and  “to  tread 
the  wine-press  of  tho  wrath  of  God  till  the 
blood  rose  to  the  bridle-reins.”  This  Puri- 
tan, or  this  Covenanter,  “ like  Vane, thought 
himself  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the 
millonial  year ; like  Fleetwood,  he  cried  in 
the  bitterness  of  bis  soul  that  God  hid  his 
face  from  him;  but  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  hall  of  debate,  or  in  the  field 
of  battle,”  he  was  no  loDger  the  Puritan;  bat 
spoke  and  acted  as  men  speak  and  act  who 
call  their  intolerance  “ a regeneration,”  and 
immulale  their  fellow  beings  as  “ a sweet  sa- 
crifice.” These  were  the  Independents,  the 
Jacobins  of  England — and  the  Covenanters  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  one  of  their  chiefs,  the 
Lord  of  Wariston,  when  he  saw  the  Scotch 
army  advancing,  and  the  English  Parliament 
voting  moneys  for  the  Evangelical  Host,  ex- 
claimed, that  “ the  business  is  going  on  ia 
God’s  old  way!” 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  the  modern 
critic  be  a great  poet  in  history,  we  cannot 

thou  art  wanting  in  one  thing!”  A pamphlet  o>- 
titled  “Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence,  will  amplj 
supply  the  reader  with  the  saintly  effusions  of  these 
men ; the  e men  of  whom  our  modern  critic  tells  • 
that  “if  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  workset 
philosophers  and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  ia 
the  oracles  of  God Was  balderdash  everinspired 
by  “ the  oracles  of  God  ?”  I dare  not  quote  passages 
from  the  master-seer  ot  tho  Covenanters,  Samuel 
Rutherford,  from  their  offensive  lubricity  and  rank 
obscenity.  Vet  wc  are  to  be  told  that  such  vulgar 
spirits,  instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of 
tiie  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,"  by  which 
the  writer  indicates  the  decent  services  of  religion 
and  the  accessories  of  devotion,  “ aspired  to  cm- 
mune  with  him  face  to  face.”— We  have  seen  their 
style! 

W Edinburgh  Review,  xlU.,  |*7. 
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discover  an  equal  knowledge  of  history  in  his 
poetry.  It  hardly  became  a philosopher,  even 
jd  such  a playful  effusion  of  his  imagination, 
to  eulogise  so  seriously  barbarism,  intole- 
rance, and  madness. 

An  important  historical  onigma  remains  to 
be  solved.  How  did  it  happen  that  “ the 
good  cause,”  as  Monsieur  Guizot  terms  it, 
was  the  cause  of  these  A’nergumenes  ? I may 
be  allowed  to  employ  a term  which  Monsieur 
Guizot  would  not  disapprove.  How  came  the 
great  interests  of  mankind,  the  cause  of  civil 
freedom,  to  originate  with  zealots  who  had 
no  feelings  in  common  with  mankind  ? An 
explanation  of  this  point  clears  up  all  the 
ambiguity  of  their  character,  and  reconc  iles 
thediscordant  opinions  of  our  historians. 

When  we  say  that  the  age  of  Charles  the 
first  was  a religious  age,  we  might  more 
accurately  style  it  a Protestant  age.  The  ter- 
ror of  Romanism  propelled  Protestantism. 
The  Catholic  policy  was  prevalent  in  Europe, 
and  the  Reformed  party,  everywhere,  for 
their  support,  looked  to  our  insular  king- 
dom. With  the  cause  of  the  Reformation, 
that  of  civil  liberty  became  accidentally  con- 
nected; I say  accidentally,  for  certainly  it 
was  not  necessarily  so,  as  is  usually  consi- 
dered. In  freeing  us  from  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
if  Geneva  at  the  same  time  fettered  us  with 
one  equally  heavy,  however  altered  might  be 
the  form,  it  cannot  be  said  that  we  advanced 
in  the  purest  principles  of  civil  rights.  Kings 
might  be  rejected  as  well  as  Popes,  and  yet 
the  people  might  not  be  more  free.  The  De- 
mocracy of  Calvin  was  inquisitorial — and  yet 
to  establish  this  novel  despotism,  it  became 
absolutely  necessary,  at  first,  to  adopt  the 
most  enlarged  principles  of  civil  freedom. 
The  nation  had  to  struggle  for  its  indepen- 
dence, ere  it  could  proclaim  its  Presbytery 
and  its  “ discipline.” 

It  was  necessary  thon.  for  the  cause  in 
which  the  Puritan  or  the  Presbytery  (1)  were 
really  engaged,  to  subvert  the  Government  ; 
and,  although  perhaps  the  arbitrary  mea- 
sures to  which  the  Government  had  often  re- 
course were  in  great  part  produced  by  this 
very  opposition,  still  absolute  power  and  ar- 
bitrary rule  were  at  length  suppressed  by  the 

(t)  The  inveterate  controversy  about  Eptscopus 
and  Presbyter,  after  all,  may  resolve  itself  into  a 
mere  change  of  terms,  and  depends  on  our  trans- 
lation of  the  Greek  term  overseers  of  the  religious 
community.  Know  introduced  the  olllcial  title  of 
"Superintendents;”  it  was  truly  a war  of  words. 

It  is  curious  that  the  Spaniards  seem  to  be  the 
only  nation  who  really  have  preserved  the  term 


self-devotion  of  these  energetic  characters. 
Even  in  the  great  Revolution  of  Scotland, 
though  carried  on  by  fanatical  zealots,  the 
principles  of  political  liberty  were  combined 
with  its  progress ; before  they  could  become 
Presbyters,  I repeat,  it  was  first  necessary  to 
establish  their  national  independence.  Their 
civil  thus  became  inseparable  from  their  re- 
ligious liberty.  Though  we  may  treat  their 
real  object  with  indifference,  and  conclude 
that  whether  a Church  be  governed  by  Epis- 
copacy and  Convocations,  or  by  a Presbytery 
and  Synods,  as  of  all  national  objects  the 
most  unimportant,  yet  by  such  miserable 
means  great  ends  were  pursued  ; and,  in  the 
struggle  of  ecclesiastical  predominance,  civil 
liberty  was  immediately  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  To  the  English  Constitution 
were  transferred  some  of  its  most  wholesome 
correctives— the  abrogation  of  the  High 
Commission  Court  and  the  Star  Chamber; 
the  prohibition  of  arbitrary  proclamations; 
and  the  institution  of  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments. (2)  The  discovery  of  these  great  ad- 
vancements in  our  political  acquisitions,  ad- 
vanced by  these  gloomy  fanatics,  occasioned 
toourhistorians  so  many  perplexing  opinions 
and  contradictory  notions. 

But  if  the  principle  of  civil  freedom  were 
announced  to  us  in  the  progress  of  this 
revolution,  the  great  actors  themselves, 
Puritans  or  Presbyters,  were  certainly  the 
irreconcilable  enemies  lo  that  popular  liberty 
which  they  advocated.  In  their  grasp  of  pow- 
er they  showed  that  nothing  was  more  alien' 
to  the  designs  of  their  democracy  than  the 
freedom  of  mankind.  The  arbitrary  will  of 
(he  single  tyrant,  the  excesses  of  the  pre- 
rogative, seem  light  when  compared  with 
their  more  intolerant,  more  arbitrary,  and 
more  absolute  power.  When  Presbytery  was 
our  Lord,  even  those  who  had  endured  the 
tortures  of  persecution, and  raised  such  sharp 
outcries  for  their  freedom,  had  hardly  tasted 
of  the  Ci  reman  cup  of  dominion,  ero  they 
were  transformed  into  the  bestial  brood  of 
political  tyranny.  It  was  curious  lo  see 
Prynne  now  vindicating  the  very  doctrines 
under  which  lie  had  himself  so  signally  suf- 
fered, for  he  invested  the  Executive  even 

presbyter,  in  its  purity,  as  appears  by  Cobarruvias’s 
Tesoro  de  la  Lengua  Castellana. 

“ Presbitcro,  vulgarniente  valeet  Sacerdote  eterigo 
de  Missa,  Latine  Presbyter,  a Grieco  re/sefit trips f 
Senex,  Princeps,  Legatus:  yporque  se  presupone 
que  ban  deser  bombres  de  edad,  de  cana3  y seso. 
Vresbyterato,  Sacerdocio,  dignidadde  Sacerdote.” 

(3)  Laiog,  tit.,  203. 
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with  that  power  of  inflicting  death  on  its 
Non-conformists.  So  the  Covenanter  Baillic 
held  every  man  to  be  worse  than  fool  or  knave 
who  disputed  the  jut  divinum  of  Presbytery, 
and  expresses  a wish  to  have  such  hanged ; 
as  he  would  have  hanged  those  who  asserted 
the  divine  institution  of  the  Bishops  ! This 
warm  Presbyter,  when  provoked  by  Selden's 
Eraslian  principles,  which  placed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Church  under  the  civil  magistrate, 
in  rage  culled  this  more  philosophical  state  of 
religion  “ an  insolent  absurdity  1”  The  pas- 
sive obedience  of  jure  divino,  the  rigid  con- 
formity against  which  they  had  fought,  were 
now  insisted  on  for  themselves.  Toleration, 
which  had  been  a common  cause  with  all  the 
sectaries,  and  which  they  had  so  often  pa- 
thetically claimed,  was  now  condemned  for 
its  “ sinfulness.”  The  very  persons  who  had 
so  long  murmured  at  the  tyranny  of  the  Li- 
censers, when  themselves  were  paramount, 
at  once  extinguished  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
by  reviving  the  odious  office,  and  condemning 
every  anti-presbyterial  volume  to  penal  fires. 
Toleration  now  seemed  to  their  eyes  a hydra, 
and  one  of  these  high-flyers,  in  ludicrous 
rage,  called  out  against  “ a cursed  intolerable 
toleration.”  For  these  facts  no  sophistry  can 
apologise,  and  no  statement  can  alter  them. 
Thus  these  spurious  advocates  for  civil  free- 
dom, for  which  their  character  has  been  ex- 
alted in  our  history,  were,  in  truth,  its  most 
irreconcilable  enemies. 

Another  obscure  point  in  the  history  of  the 
Puritans  requires  elucidation.  The  Presbyte- 
rians have  always  asserted  that  it  was  not 
them  who  dragged  the  sovereign  to  the  block. 
They  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  lapped 
the  blood  of  the  venerable  Archbishop.  The 
Presbyters,  after  dislodging  the  Episcopa- 
lians, had  arrived  at  their  “ Land  of  Pro- 
mise;” and  while  they  fattened  on  the  Bi- 
shops' lands,  they  would  have  reposed  like 
fed  lions.  They  were  not  hostile  to  mo- 
narchy ; and  the  monstrous  libels  which 
issued  from  the  school  of  Leighton  and 
Prynne  never  impugn  the  regal  authority ; 
never  touch  on  the  abstract  po  nls  of  civil 
freedom  ; never  handle  the  nice  points  of  the 
prerogative ; never  breathe  a murmur  against 
forced  loans,  which  probably  did  not  grie- 
vously affect  this  class.  Many  of  these  libel- 
lers, doubtless,  would  have  submitted-to  death 
ere  they  would  have  touched  irreverently  a 
hair  of  the  head  of  “the  Lord’s  anointed.” 
The  doctrine  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  of  Monarchy  entered  into  their  creed, 


since  on  that  was  grafted  their  own  Presbytery. 
These  were  “ the  mild  and  moderate”  Puri- 
tans of  Fuller  ; yet  in  striking  at  “ the  root 
and  branch”  extirpation  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
government  of  England,  their  spirit  was  not 
less  terrible  than  that  of  “ the  State  Puri- 
tans,” as  Rapin  calls  those  who  were  intent 
on  republieanising  England. 

The  Presbyterians  had  nursed  under  their 
wing  the  monster  which  at  length  devoured 
them.  This  was  the  party  who  called  them- 
selves “ the  Independents;”  it  was  a splinter 
sect  from  the  block  of  “ Brownism.”  The 
Brownisls  were  the  most  furious  children  of 
Non-conformity.  The  curious  history  of  these 
parties  is  instructive ; but  it  is  not  the  opi- 
nions, sane  or  insane,  of  sectarians,  which 
we  are  seeking,  in  our  pursuit  of  the  history 
of  man. 

The  earliest  Non  conformists,  not  without 
reluctance,  had  dissented  from  a uniformity 
with  tho  Anglican  Church;  they  still  kept 
within  its  pale,  dreading  nothing  more  than 
schism.  They  were  indeed  prepossessed  with 
a strange  notion  that  the  Church  discipline 
was  to  be  found  in  the  rude  and  simple  prac- 
tices of  the  Apostolic  times,  when  no  national 
church  existed,  and  no  form  of  Ecclesiastical 
Government  was  prescribed.  This  was  the 
first  stage  of  mild  Puritanism.  The  second 
was  the  intestine  war  with  tho  bishops,  or 
“ the  lordly  prelates,”  as  tho  Mar-prelates 
called  them.  The  severities  adopted  by  the 
Government  and  the  Church,  to  suppress  these 
public  disturbers,  or  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
religious  forms,  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, only  produced  that  reaction  which  in- 
flames theincompliant  to  obstinacy.  Renounc- 
ing all  communion  with  their  mother-church, 
which  they  now  assumed  was  no  true  church, 
these  rigid  separatists  formed  a third  stale  of 
Puritanism,  founded  by  one  Robert  Brown, 
who  became  so  formidable  as  to  leave  his 
name  to  a sect. 

This  Robert  Brown  was  a fierce  hot-brained 
man,  whocountedhis  triumphs  by  the  thirty- 
two  prisons  in  which  he  had  been  incar- 
cerated, and  in  some  of  them,  “ he  could  not 
see  his  hand  at  noon-day.”  His  relationship 
te  Lord  Burleigh  had  often  thrown  a pro- 
tecting shield  over  his  furious  doings.  In 
that  day,  when  all  parties  were  insisting  on 
“ the  true  Religion,”  Brown  announced  that 
ho  would  found  “a  perfect  church  without 
a fault.”  He  was  one  of  those  who  would 
exclaim,  “ Stand  farther  off ; I am  holier  than 
thou  1"  His  friends  stood  aghast  at  their  new 
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prophet,  and  referred  him  with  his  new  reve- 
lations to  the  Martyrologist  John  Fox.  The 
old  man  exclaimed  that  they  had  sent  him  a 
madman,  and,  thrusting  Brown  out  of  doors, 
predicted  that  this  Neophyte  of  Ecclesiastical  | 
insurrection  would  surely  prove  a fire-brand 
in  God’s  church.  The  new  apostle  journeyed 
about  the  country,  like  other  self-elected 
missionaries.  Preaching  and  persecution, 
however,  seemed  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
and,  as  was  then  the  mode,  Brown  and  his 
congregation  shipped  themselves  off  for 
Middleburgh.  The  Hollanders  were  the  only 
people  in  Europe  whose  policy  hud  been  con- 
trived to  accord  with  all  the  modes  of  faith 
among  the  religionists.  One  might  be  curious 
to  learn,  how  that  new  government  came  to 
adopt  such  an  enlightened  toleration;  for  the 
Calvinistic  individuals  who  formed  that  go- 
vernment were  themselves  intolerant.  The 
reverse  has  also  sometimes  occurred ; in 
Switzerland,  we  are  told,  the  Swiss  them- 
selves are  very  tolerant,  and  their  govern- 
ment very  much  the  reverse. 

In  Holland,  Brown  modelled  his  democra- 
tical  church,  without  suffering  the  indignity 
ofbeing  driven  into  a saw-pit,  to  hido  him- 
self and  his  auditors.  When  once  this  per- 
fect church  of  rigid  separatists  was  raised,  it 
fell  like  a child’s  house  of  cards,  for  the  se- 
paratists separated  among  themselves,  calling 
one  another  very  ill  names,  and  telling  tales 
which  “ the  Scorners”  would  not  forget.  (1) 
Brown  in  his  latter  days  seems  gladly  to  have 
escaped  from  his  own  church,  and  returned 
to  Northamptonshire,  where  all  the  while  he 
had  kept  his  parsonage,  paid  a curate,  and 
Wok  the  tithes.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  re- 
turned to  his  wife,  the  object  too  frequently 
of  his  irascible  piety.  When  Father  Brown 
was  reproved  for  beating  his  wife,  which  he 
honestly  acknowledged  no  man  ought  to  do, 
he  scholastically  distinguished — that  he  did 
■tot  beat  Mrs.  Brown  as  his  wife,  but  as  a 
cursed  old  woman,  lie  died  perfectly  in  cha- 
racter-proud, poor,  and  passionate ; at  the 
age  of  eighty  he  struck  a tax-collector  for 
demanding  a parish  rale ; beloved  by  no  one, 
and  loo  decrepit  to  walk  to  prison,  the  stub- 
born apostle  of  Brownism  was  flung  on  a 
feather-bed  into  a cart,  and  died  in  a passion 
in  the  county  gaol. 

The  Brownists  in  Holland  began  to  excom- 

(•)  One  Deacon,  or  Mr.  Johnson’s  parly,  de- 
scribes another  of  Mr.  Robinson’s,  with  tits  com- 
pany, as  “noddy  Nabalites,  dogged  Doru'a,  fair- 
foced  Pharisees,  shameless  Shimeis,  malicious  Ma- 
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municate  one  another,  often  from  private 
pique;  till  at  length  sons  cursed  their  fathers, 
and  brothers  their  brothers,  in  a clash, 
whether  the  governing  power  were  to  rest 
with  the  eldership,  or  in  the  Church.  Many 
seceded  from  their  “ perfect  Church,”  but 
never  from  its  democracy.  This  “ perfect 
Church”  proved  to  be  a hot  bed  of  all  dis- 
sensions, still  persisting  that  “ the  new  crea- 
ture” may  find  perfection  attainable  in  this 
life,  amidst  all  the  braiigling,  and  heart- 
burnings of  their  unsettled  heads  and  meaner 
passions.  Some  modern  sages  indulge  re- 
veries on  the  perfectibility  of  man,  but  saints 
advance  beyond,  to  perfection  itself. 

It  was  one  of  “ the  perfections”  of  these 
Brownists,  that  they  would  not  be  hound  by 
any  of  their  opinions,  or  come  to  any  agree- 
ment ; one  of  them  insisted  that  the  last 
thing  he  wrote  only  should  be  taken  for  his 
present  judgment;  it  therefore  became  doubt- 
ful whether  he  ever  had  any  “ present  judg- 
ment,” or  whether  he  would  hold  on  Tuesday 
morning  the  tenet  of  Monday  night. 

A Brownist,  of  calmer  dispositions,  shook 
off  the  very  name,  considering  it  as  “ a brand 
for  the  making  its  professors  odious  to  the 
Christian  world.”  This  man  was  the  founder 
of  “ Independency.” 

This  alluring  title  was  assumed  from  its 
grand  principle  that  every  single  community 
or  congregation  was  independent  of  any 
other.  They  presumed,  as  their  first  posi- 
tion, that  equals  have  no  power  over  equals. 
The  clergy  anil  the  laity  mingled  together, 
in  this  democracy,  allowing  of  no  superiority. 
In  this  rude  principle  of  equality  we  detect 
that  germ  of  anarchy,  the  equality  of  man- 
kind, which  so  long  after  was  as  little  under- 
stood. But  in  the  surprising  history  of  man- 
kind, for  sometimes  we  are  surprised  by  un- 
expected results,  and  observo  the  follies  of 
man  often  terminating  in  wisdom,  in  this 
tenet  of  a mean  sect  originated  the  blessing 
of  toleration.  The  arbitrary  Presbyterians 
persevered  in  their  hostility  to  liberty  of 
conscience,  whilo  the  Independents  were  its 
earliest  advocates,  from  their  aversion  to  the 
establishment  of  any  predominant  power. 

Few  in  number,  and  poverty-stricken,  to 
part  with  one  another  seemed  a relief.  Those 
who  could  transported  themselves,  as  ad- 
venturers, from  the  shores  of  Holland  to  the 

chiavelians.”  Tlius  saints  of  this  class,  even  to  the 
present  day,  scold  aud  pun  scripturally.— Pagtu’s 
Ueresiography,  60. 
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wilds  of  America,  where  they  founded  New 
Plymouth.  Others  ventured  to  steal  home- 
wards. During  twenty  years  these  latter 
shifted  from  house  to  house  in  their  humble 
circle,  but  the  eye  and  sometimes  the  arm  of 
Laud  was  upon  them.  As  yet  they  were  only 
Religionists,  and  of  what  stamp  we  may  judge 
by  one  of  their  distinguished  pastors,  called 
“ the  famous  Mr.  Canne.”  On  his  principle 
that  no  human  inventions  were  to  be  permit- 
ted in  divine  worship,  Mr.  Canne  furiously 
cut  out  of  his  Bibio  the  contents  of  the  chap- 
ters, the  titles  of  the  leaves,  and  left  his  flut- 
tering Bible  without  binding  or  covers.  This 
saint  might,  however,  have  been  reminded 
that  the  holy  scriptures  could  never  have 
existed  without  the  aid  of  human  inventions, 
in  the  parchment  of  the  manuscript,  and  the 
print  and  paper  of  the  book.  Another  pastor, 
of  not  inferior  fame,  was  a cobbler  of  the 
name  of  Uow.  Neal,  the  Independent,  de- 
scribes the  cobbler  as  a man  ol  learning ; the 
contrary  is  the  fact.  This  saint  published  a 
revelation  of  his,  in  a treatise  on  “ The  Suf- 
ficiency of  the  Spirit,”  to  show  that  all  hu- 
man learning  is  dangerous  and  hurtful.  This 
was  the  independency  of  Ignorance,  and 
which  a few  years  after  led  to  a design,  or  a 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  shut  up 
the  Universities  and  to  burn  our  records  I The 
cobbler’s  fame,  and  the  danger  in  which  the 
two  Universities  stood  from  his  awl,  iuspired 
one  of  the  flock  to  pun  in  a quaint  epigram  : 

* Cambridge  and  Oxford  may  their  glory  now 
Veil  to  a Cobbler,  if  they  knew  but  How  f 

Amidst  the  disturbances  of  1640,  the  In- 
dependents first  made  their  public  appear- 
ance inDeadman's-place,  Southwark.  They 
petitioned  Parliament,  piteously  craving  the 
liberty  of  subsistence,  “ be  it  the  poorest  and 
the  meanest  in  the  land.”  They  asked  only 
for  a single  church.  We  seem  to  be  chro- 
nicling the  miserable  annals  of  a Tabernacle 
in  a blind  alley— yet  these  men  were  to  be,  as 
they  came  to  call  themselves,  the  Keepers 
of  the  Liberties  of  England  1”  or  as  the  Pres- 
byterian, Clement  Walker,  retorted  on  them, 
“ the  Gaolers.” 

These  humble  creatures,  too  feeble  to  stand 
alone,  lurked  among  the  Presbyterians,  ear- 
nestly co-operating  till  they  gathered  strength 
by  concert.  The  principles  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious freedom  were  in  their  system,  but  these 
were  cautiously  explained,  or  were  wholly 
concealed.  For  them  one  great  cause  was 
always  advancing,  while  the  Presbyterians 


were  striking  at  one-half  the  Monarchy  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  Presbyterians 
were  willing  to  have  a King  of  their  own,  i 
covenanting  King,  but  the  Independents 
thundered  out  the  secret  they  had  kept  for 
several  years— that  there  was  to  be  no  King 
on  earth  1 The  Independents  were  always 
found  among  “ the  fierce  and  fiery  Puritans" 
of  Fuller.  Their  professed  independency, 
while  they  had  their  fortune  to  make,  wore  a 
mask  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  accom- 
modated itself  to  all  mankind. 

The  Independents  were  themselves  adven- 
turers in  the  State,  but  their  prospects  open- 
ed as  they  cleared  their  way  by  the  work  of 
demolition.  Every  change  in  the  State  was 
an  approach  to  a Revolution.  The  lands  of 
the  Church,  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  and 
of  our  ancient  families,  offices  in  the  Go- 
vernment, commands  in  the  army — all  the 
spoils  of  the  nation  lay  before  them.  What 
leading  spirits  would  not  enlist  under  their 
banner  ? The  needy  broken  man  who  knew 
not  how  to  live;  the  libertine  who  would 
live  under  lawless  laws  ; he  who  feared  to  be 
questioned,  and  he  who  had  been  questioned; 
every  malcontent  now  found  a party-aod  it 
came  to  this,  that  the  very  refuse  of  tho  peo- 
ple, leaving  their  hammers,  and  their 
thimbles,  their  lasts,  and  their  barrels,  push- 
ing on  their  fortune,  became  some  of  the 
Independent  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  held  those  Scriptural  debates 
which  were  the  mockery  of  Europe  ! Clement 
Walker,  a stiff  Presbyterian  and  their  greal 
adversary,  characterises  the  Independent  as 
“a  composition  of  Jew,  Christian, and  Turk." 
Such  a motley  and  desperate  faction  were 
more  to  be  dreaded  for  tho  decision  which 
would  hasten  extremities,  reckless  of  all 
means,  than  for  their  number ; they  were 
but  limbs  and  members  of  a body  wanting  a 
working  brain  and  guiding  hand.  These  at 
length  they  found  in  the  tremendous  genius 
of  Cromwell. 

This  daring  and  rising  faction  scornfully 
glanced  at  the  moderation  of  the  monarchical 
Puritans  of  England,  and  viewed  with  ab- 
horrence among  some  of  the  Presbyterians 
the  remains  of  a tenderness  for  the  rights  and 
the  person  of  the  King.  Equally  hostile  to 
the  aristocracy,  as  to  the  monarch,  to  the 
Presbytery  as  to  the  Episcopacy , they  insisted 
on  that  universal  freedom,  which  long  fasci- 
nated mankind,  till  at  length  these  indepen- 
dents lost  their  name  in  acquiring  another 
more  significant,  and  are  known  in  history  as 
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i* The  Levellers  ” of  England  and  “the  Jaco- 
bins” of  France.  Even  the  victories  of  the 
Parliamentary  armies  imparted  lit tlo  satisfac- 
tion, while  their  chiefs  seemed  half-royalist, 
and  half-repentant  of  their  conquests.  It  was 
this  faction  which  dreaded  nothing  so  much 
as  a peace  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  true  genius  of  Independency 
broke  out  in  Cromwell.  By  a stroke  of  poli- 
tical adroitness,  the  Self-denying  Ordinance 
new  modelled  the  army,  3nd  every  officer  be- 
came an  Independent.  Smiling  at  the  weak- 
ness of  Charles  the  First,  who  would  have  ar- 
rested five  members,  the  heads  of  a faction, 
his  novel  intrepidity  emptied  all  the  Commons 
of  England  in  one  morning. 

In  their  political  character,  the  Indepen- 
dents form  a parallel  with  the  Jacobins  of 
France;  this  may  not  oppoar  on  the  first 
view,  since  the  Independents  clouded  them- 
selves over  in  their  mystical  religion,  and 
the  Jacobins  seem  to  have  had  no  religion. 
But  this  circumstance,  in  the  language  of  lo- 
gicians, is  a mere  accident,  or  mode  which 
maybe  taken  away,  without  altering  the  na- 
tnre  of  the  subject.  The  psalm-singing  and 
preaching  of  the  officers  in  the  Independent 
army,  and  the  metaphysical  rhodomontades 
of  universal  liberty  of  the  Jacobins,  wereonly 
different  means,  but  not  different  designs. 
Cromwell  himself  printed  a sermon ; in  the 
French  Revolution  he  would  have  jargonised 
like  Marat,  or  Hebert,  in  some  “ Ami  du 
People.”  They  moved  by  the  same  impulse ; 
the  prelude  of  every  desperate  act  with  the 
military  saints  was  “ to  seek  the  Lord”  and 
sword  and  pistol;  as  with  the  Atheistic  crew 
it  was  to  offer  peace  to  every  people  whom 
they  had  prepared  to  conquer.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  English  Revolutionists  were 
not  as  sanguinary  as  the  French;  I believe 
they  proposed  more  massacres  than  they 
oiecuted;  there  was  one,  of  all  the  Royalists 
and  Presbyterians,  in  the  true  Marat  style 
of  taking  two  hundred  thousand  heads  off  at 
one  stroke.  The  sale  of  Englishmen  as  slaves 
to  America  was  worse  than  the  deportations 
to  Cayenne.  The  parallel  might  be  run  much 
further.  It  is  enough  here  to  show  that  the 
English  Independency  was  the  forerunner  of 
French  Jacobinism.  The  democratic  anarchy 
of  “these  Saints  of  the  first  grass,”  as  the 
admirable  Wit  of  their  day  calls  them,  was 
precisely  the  same,  for  they 

11  Agreed  in  nothing  but  to  abolish. 

Subvert,  extirpate,  and  demollah. 


2*7 

and  hale 

Dependency  on  Church  and  Stale, 

And  scorn  to  have  the  moderate*!  stint* 
Prescribed  to  their  peremptory  hints. 

But  left  at  large  to  make  their  beston 
Without  being  called  to  account  or  quc*Uon."(t) 

Such  were  the  different  classes  of  the  Puri- 
tans. The  profound  politicians  among  the 
Patriots,  as  Pvm  and  Hampden,  had  allied 
themselves  to  the  Religionists.  The  factions 
at  first  amalgamated,  for  each  seemed  to  as- 
sist tho  other,  and  while  the  contest  was 
doubtful,  their  zeal,  as  their  labours,  was  in 
common.  Religion,  under  the  most  reli- 
gious of  monarchs,  was  the  ostensible  motive 
by  which  the  Patriots  moved  the  people.  All 
the  nation  was  thrown  into  a delirium  of 
terror,  and  their  confused  heads,  some  few 
years  after,  exhibited  a dreadful  reaction, 
when  vulgar  Atheism  and  insane  blasphemy 
raged  among  the  multitude.  When  on  one 
occasion  it  was  observed,  that  the  affairs  of 
religion  seemed  not  so  desperate  that  they 
should  wholly  engross  their  days,  Pym  re- 
plied that  they  must  not  abate  their  ardour 
for  the  true  religion,  that  being  the  most 
certain  end  to  obtain  their  purpose  and  main 
tain  their  influence.  So  true  is  the  observa- 
tion of  Hume,  that  “ the  King  soon  found  by 
fatal  experience  that  this  engine  of  religion, 
which  with  so  little  necessity  was  introduced 
into  politics,  under  more  fortunate  manage- 
ment was  played  with  the  roost  terrible  suc- 
cess against  him.” 

That  both  these  parties,  or  factions,  the 
Religionists  and  the  Patnots,  the  one  having 
only  in  view  the  abolition  of  the  Hierarchy, 
which  was  not  the  object  of  many  of  the  Pa- 
triots, and  the  other,  a revolution  in  the 
Government,  which  was  not  the  design  of  the 
religionists,  should,  acting  on  distinct  prin- 
ciples, with  little  sympathy  for  each  other, 
and  secretly  aiming  at  two  opposite  objects 
in  the  State,  have  coalesced  with  such  per- 
fect unity  as  to  have  melted  down  into  one 
party,  and  by  a strange  subtility  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  theirown  peculiar  interests,  and 
above  all  by  a mutual  sacrifice  of  their  own 
principles,  have  aided  each  other  in  their 
separate  designs,  and  finally  conspired  toge- 
ther to  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the  hie- 
rarchy, was  in  its  own  day  a result  as  myste- 
rious as  it  was  awful,  it  was  a state  of  na- 
tional affairs  on  which  no  theorist  had  ever 
yet  speculated,  or  even  imagined  ; and  it  still 
sen  es  as  a theme  for  political  science,  where 

(T)  Hudibras,  part  Hi.,  co.  11.,  v.  606. 
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a new  path  is  opened  for  us,  un  tracked  in  the 
experience  of  a thousand  years. 

So  gradually  matured  was  the  vast  design 
of  these  mighty  factions  in  the  State,  so  ex- 
traordinary the  human  agents  and  their  suf- 
ferings, and  so  complete  the  accomplishment 
of  their  views,  that  every  representative  part 
of  the  established  Government  was  immolated 
in  the  presence  of  a barbarous  and  a sorrow- 
ing people.  The  great  Minister,  faithful  to 
his  Sovereign,  perished  in  tho  decapitation 
of  Strafford ; the  Episcopacy  was  cut  off  by 
the  axe  which  struck  the  venerable  Laud ; 
and  Sovereignty  itself  disappeared  when  the 
head  of  the  monarch  fell  from  the  block. 

Thus  the  Patriot — the  Puritan — anil  the 
anti-monarchist — had  each  their  sanguinary 
triumph  I 

CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

History  of  Alexander  Leighton  and  of  the  famous 
Slate-libel  of  “Sion’s  Plea  against  Prelacy. 

Leighton  may  be  considered  as  the  elder 
Decius  of  that  party  who  were  suffered  to  be- 
come popular  favourites  by  their  voluntary 
self-immolations. 

This  learned  Scotchman,  by  the  hardihood 
of  his  pen,  had  become  the  head  of  the  anti- 
prelatical  faction ; this  was  now  a largo  class 
of  the  people  who  were  beginning  to  appear 
among  the  meaner  sort — heads  which  were 
working  more  busily  than  their  hands  ; me- 
chanics and  even  prophets! 

Leighton  had  already  sounded  the  tocsin 
in  his  “ Looking-glass  of  the  Holy  War,” 
which  was  the  project  of  an  evangelical  cru- 
sade against  the  Romanists,  in  the  cause  of 
that  kingloss  King  of  Bohemia  the  Palatine, 
on  whose  boyish  adventure  for  a coronation 
some  chose  to  rest  the  great  cause  of  Protes- 
tantism. Leighton  tells  us  that  this  effusion 
of  his  fiery  imagination  “ found  respoct  from 
many  nations but  assuredly  not  front  the 
ministers  of  the  respective  powers  who  were 
to  destroy,  or  to  be  destroyed  in,  this  acel- 
dama  of  Europe.  In  this  “ Looking  -Glass,” 
however,  he  had  thrown  out  an  invective 
against  bishops,  which  had  roused  their 
notice ; but  as  the  writer  professed  passive 
obedience  to  the  Divine  right  of  the  Sovereign, 
and  was  only  contesting  lhat  of  Episcopacy, 
lames  only  inflicted  a reprimand,  and  sheath- 
ed the  lalons  of  tho  Ecclesiastical  Hippo- 
griff  which  was  one  day  to  grasp  the  Pres- 
byter. 

Leighton  had  now  become  a marked  cha- 


racter, as  a silenced  minister,  and  ho  tells 
us  that  •*  some  porsons  of  the  better  sort  of 
tho  city  and  country”  applied  to  him  to  draw 
up  a petition  to  Parliament  of  their  grie- 
vances. Their  claims  were  moderate,  look- 
ing no  further  than  a mitigation  of  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  of  the  High-Commission 
Court.  But  Leighton,  like  another  Knox, 
acquainted  them  wilh  his  “ simple  opinion,” 
which  was,  “ for  an  extirpation  of  the  Pre- 
lates, with  all  their  dependencies  and  sup- 
porters. The  lopping  of  the  branches  had 
done  no  good ; but  the  striking  at  the  root 
would  make  all  fall  together.  Fruslrafit  per 
plura  quod  fieri  potest  per  pauciora.  Many 
works  in  one  saves  labour.” 

In  two  hours,  our  fervid  innovator  drew  up 
that  decade  of  propositions  which  afterwards 
served  as  tho  ground-work  of  his  famous 
State-linel. 

An  extirpation  of  the  Hierarchy  itself  af- 
fected the  imagination  of  his  disciples,  who, 
acknowledging  their  master,  implored  Leigh- 
ton to  seize  the  pen  under  this  afflatus  of  in- 
spiration. Leighton,  indeed,  was  well  fitted 
to  bo  the  forlorn  hope  of  a faction,  by  his 
daring  and  indomitable  nature. 

But,  notwithstanding  his  own  eager  relish 
for  the  work  itself,  he  ruminated  on  tho  evil 
day  which,  with  a melancholy  sagacity,  he 
anticipated.  Alluding  to  his  former  “ Look- 
ing-Glass,” he  observed,  “ 1 was  almost 
split  upon  a former  employment,  and  nono 
to  hail  me  to  shore.  I shall  now  have  more 
fists  about  my  ears  should  this  work  come  to 
light.”  He  was  then  exhorted  to  print  be- 
yond the  seas;  live  hundred  names  were  sub- 
scribed in  approbation  of  his  doctrine,  but 
only  fifty  pounds  were  collected,  and  the 
missionary  of  sedition  complains  lhat  “ his 
expenses  tripled  the  poor  pittance,  besides 
the  intermission  of  Ins  calling.”  A manu- 
script letter  informs  me  that  he  was  now 
practising  as  a physician. 

Tho  zealot  passed  over  to  Holland,  and 
hastened  two  printed  copies  for  the  useoflhe 
Parliament;  these  arrived  at  the  moment  of 
their  dissolution.  Thus  baffled,  he  pretended 
it  made  him  “ shut  up  shop,”  pleading  on 
his  examination  that  he  had  never  published 
“ Sion’s  Plea”  in  England  ; that  he  had  used 
every  means  to  suppress  it,  having  addressed 
it  solely  to  Parliament.  However,  the  tract 
was  always  procurable  at  tho  price  of  a rare 
book,  then  twenty  shillings.  (1)  Why  Leigh- 

(I ) Hart . MSS . 7000 ; Mode  to  StuteviUe,  Feb  te» 
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ton  should  suppress,  as  he  pretended,  that 
which  we  shall  find  he  was  willing  to  seal 
with  his  blood,  can  only  be  classed  among 
the  common  evasions  which  are  practised  by 
a defendant  at  the  bar. 

This  Stale-libel,  connected  with  the  fate 
of  the  author,  has  occasioned  much  discus- 
sion ; and,  by  an  odd  circumstance  of  bear- 
ing a double  title,  and  being  usually  quoted 
under  tho  second,  has  often  eluded  the  re- 
searches of  historical  inquirers.  Even  Mr. 
Hallam  declares  that  he  had  never  met  with 
it,  and  it  was  long  before  I discovered  “ Sion’s 
Plea  against  Prelacy”  in  the  catalogue  of 
our  national  library,  under  the  title  of  “ An 
Appeal  to  the  Parliament.” 

Leighton  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
our  political  scribes  of  this  eventful  period 
who  invented  a satirical  date  to  their  state- 
libels  ; an  ingenious  device  of  faction,  which 
afterwards  was  carried  on  somewhat  amus- 
ingly by  successive  parties  under  our  mutual 
governments,  by  Lilburn,  Clement  Walker, 
and  others.  Leighton  dates  his  publication 
as“  printed  in  the  year  and  month  wherein 
Rochelle  was  lost.”  There  were  also  accom- 
paniments of  satirical  vignettes  to  attract  his 
readers.  In  one  a whole  conclave  of  bishops 
are  viewed  toppled  down  topsy-turvy  from  a 
tower  ; and,  on  “ these  intruders  upon  tho 
privileges  of  Christ,  of  the  King,  and  of  the 
Commonwealth,  he  heartily  desireth  a judg- 
ment and  an  execution.'’ 

Our  Mar-presto  addresses  the  Parliament 
in  this  extraordinary  style,  “ You  are  tho 
Elders  of  Israel ; you  are  as  an  army  of  gene- 
rals ; you  are  the  physicians  of  the  State ; up 
and  do  your  cure  I The  prelates  are  the  de- 
vice of  man,  contrary  to  God’s  command- 
ment, and  men  must  remove  them.  Unless 
ye  pluck  up  these  stumps  of  Dagon  by  the 
very  roots,  their  nails  will  grow  rankor  than 
ever  they  were ; and  they  will  scratch  more 
devilishly  than  ever  they  did.  Will  any  one 
daub,  or  trim,  or  put  a new  cover  upon  an 
old  rotten  houso  that  will  fall  about  his  ears; 
or  will  they  not  rather  down  with  it,  rid 
away  the  rubbish,  and  build  a new  one?”(l) 
Alluding  to  the  spirited  opening  of  the  King’s 
speech,  that  “ the  times  are  for  action  I”  he 
says  “ it  is  a golden  apophthegm,  the  very 
best  theme  for  your  meditation,  and  motive 
for  your  heroic  accomplishments.  The  la- 
conic brevity  of  King’s  speeches,  as  Horner 
said  of  Menolaus,  is  very  acute  and  full  of 

(l)  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  p.  17A. 
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matter,  and  so  they  would  have  themselves 
understood.  For  a word  is  enough  from  the 
wise,  and  to  the  wise.  Who  knows  yet  what 
a deep  aceldama  of  blood  our  land  may  be  ? 
Who  is  the  main  impulsive  cause  of  these 
evils  of  sin  and  judgment  ? Even  these  men 
of  blood  the  Prelacy.”  (2) 

Heyltn,  who  was  usually  employed  by  Laud 
to  examine  these  slate-libels,  is  supposed  to 
have  aggravated  the  charge  against  Leighton, 
who,  he  says,  advises  “ toslay  all  the  bishops 
by  smiting  them  under  the  fifth  rib.”  These 
precise  words  are  not  found  in  the  libel.  Mr. 
Brodie  has  well  observed  that  this  was  no  un- 
usual phrase  in  the  theological  controversies 
of  the  times.  Heylin  probably  only  meant, 
by  adopting  a current  figure,  to  convey  his 
own  sense  of  the  tendency  of  the  libel,  rather 
than  any  particular  sentence  in  it.  The 
words  of  Heylin  were,  however,  alleged  by 
the  Laudeans  to  be  an  incitement  to  assas- 
sination, particularly  when  afterwards  they 
were  often  threatened  by  some  of  Leighton’s 
friends.  In  truth,  there  are  many  significant 
passages,  hardly  ambiguous,  against  “ the 
men  of  blood.”  Yet  with  the  subtility  prac- 
tised by  libellers,  in  his  closing  page  the 
writer  suddenly  alters  his  lone,  pretending  it 
is  the  Prelacy,  and  not  the  Prelates,  at  which 
he  aims.  He  couches  his  ambiguous  merci- 
fulness in  an  obscure  figure,  borrowed  from 
his  latter  avocation  of  medicine.  “We  fear 
they  are  like  pleuritic  patients  that  cannot 
spit,  whom  nothing  but  incision  will  cure ; 
we  mean  of  their  callings,  and  not  of  their 
persons.”  But  he  who  complained  that  “ we 
leave  God  to  do  all  the  hard  work  by  him- 
self who  had  pointed  out  “ execution  by 
the  word  and  the  sword,”  and  finally  had  told 
us  that  “ a word  is  enough  from  the  wise  to 
tho  wise,”  and  could  not  be  supposed  to  de- 
sign less  than  his  accusers  had  charged  him 
with,  though  in  his  closing  page  the  artful 
libeller  obscures  the  violence  of  his  design, 
seems  perfectly  intelligible  in  his  preceding 
ones. 

While  in  imprisonment,  before  ho  received 
his  sentence,  the  Attorney-General  had  in- 
quisitoriolly  tampered  with  Leighton  to  ob- 
tain the  names  of  the  five  hundred  who  had 
incited  him  to  the  work,  among  whom  were 
said  to  be  several  Members  of  Parliament — 
but  he  intrepidly  resisted  even  the  offer  of 
pardon  on  the  condition  of  declaring  them. 
To  induce  him  to  recant,  they  attempted  to 

(S)  An  Appeal  to  Parliament,  p.  <85. 
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confute  his  principles;  but  this  was  a peril- 
ous enterprise,  for  it  was  to  turn  a syllogism, 
too  confidently  trusted  in  by  the  Registrar  of 
the  High  Commission  Court. 

Leighton  was  conducted  to  an  apartment 
where  he  found  seven  or  eight  of  the  members 
of  that  court  seated  at  a table,  with  their  Re- 
gistrar, Sir  Henry  Martin.  Sir  Henry  un- 
dertook to  demonstrate  that  bishops  by  divine 
right  should  be  our  ministers.  This  logo- 
machy has  been  reported  by  the  theological 
duellist  himself.  It  is  a curious  specimen  of 
tlte  dialectical  genius  of  the  scholastic  Pu- 
ritan. 

Sir  Henry  demanded.  “ Is  there  not  supe- 
riority in  a Civil  state?  Was  there  nut  supe- 
riority in  the  state  Ecclesiastical  under  the 
Jews ; witness  Aaron’s  superiority  over  the 
priests? 

“ So  that  he  reasoned  thus  in  effect : Aaron 
was  over  all  the  Leritical  priests;  ergo.  Bi- 
shops by  divine  right  should  be  our  minis- 
ters. 

“I  smiled  to  hear  their  champion  while  I 
beat  the  brains  cut  of  the  cause  with  a beam 
of  their  own  making  or  of  the  Pope's;  1 told 
Sir  Honry,  that  his  antecedent  and  consequent 
were  of  so  deep  distance  that  all  the  learning 
of  the  world  could  never  make  them  meet. 

“ Vet  he  set  a face  to  prove  it  by  a sounder 
proposition.  If  Aaron  were  over  the  Priests, 
then  Bishops  should  be  over  Ministers,  etc. 

“ I denied  the  connexion,  and  told  Sir 
Henry  he  could  not  of  all  the  quiver  have 
chosen  a deadlier  shaft  against  themselves, 
as  should  appear  by  the  retorting  of  tbe  ar- 
gument thus: 

“ Aaron’s  priesthood  was  superior  to  the 
rest  under  the  law;  ergo,  no  superiority  in 
Ministerial  function  should  have  place  under 
the  Gospel. 

“ The  sequel  1 prove  thus  : 

“That  which  was  in  form  of  a typo  of 
Christ  under  the  law  must  have  no  place 
under  the  Gospel,  because  it  is  done  away. 

“ But  not  only  the  Priesthood,  but  also  the 
superiority  of  Priesthood,  nr  Ministerial  func- 
tion. was  in  form  of  a type  under  the  law ; 
ergo,  superiority  in  the  Ministerial  function 
must  have  no  place  under  the  Gospel. 

“ The  Major  1 cleared  both  from  proof  and 
reason,  as  Coloss,  xi.,  v.  17.  The  Minor,  as 
it  is  undeniable,  so  he  had  granted  it,  by 
way  of  Quaere. 

•‘The  premises  b.  ing  thus  invincibly  prov- 
ed, Sir  Harry  for  a while  was  silent,  but  at 
last  broke  out  to  his  fellow-commissioners 


in  this  sort — ‘ Gentlemen,  lean  go  no  further, 
and  I assure  you,  if  it  be  thus,  you  may  burn 
all  your  books  !’  The  three  Deans  nr  Par- 
sons, or  what  they  were,  with  the  Doctor, 
sate  still,  mule  as  fish,  not  auswering  one 
word.”  (1) 

Such  was  the  impregnable  syllogism,  the 
Major  and  tbe  Minor,  of  the  scholastic  Leigh- 
ton which  disconcerted  the  learned  Registrar 
of  the  High  Commission  Court,  and  cast  the 
hierarchical  Deans  into  a troubled  silence. 
Systems  of  religion  and  political  anxioms  were 
then  made  to  depend  on  the  fallacies  of  this 
artificial  arrangement  of  the  Aristotelian 
logic.  The  present  triumph  of  the  Presbyter 
depended  on  a point  which  his  adversary 
was  compelled  to  concede,  hut  with  a (Juaire 
— that  the  now  Gospel  had  abrogated  the  an- 
cient law.  This  no  follower  of  Jesus  could 
deny.  But  the  syllogism  of  the  Registrar 
might  be  changed  in  its  form,  and  then  a 
new  antecedent  would  produce  a new  conse- 
quent. In  the  present  instance  Leighton 
had  assumed  that  the  Mosaic  codo  and  insti- 
tution were  but  types  of  the  Advent,  and  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  law,  that  law  had 
ceased.  Vet  on  many  other  occasions  he  and 
his  party  are  perpetually  appealing  to  the 
sacred  volume  which  has  preserved  the  Mosaic 
revelation  ; they  consulted  it  for  its  polity, 
they  referred  to  it  for  their  authorities,  anil 
they  alleged  it  for  their  conduct ; their  habits 
of  thought  and  the  very  style  of  their  con- 
versation were  all  impregnated  by  the  Judaic 
scriptures,  and  the  customs  which  they  had 
adopted  smacked  oflener  of  the  Synagogue 
than  the  Church.  The  House  of  Commons  in 
the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  was  chiefly 
filled  with  these  intolerant  Jewish  Christians, 
and  their  gloomy  austerity  and  stiff-necked 
pride  marked  the  race  of  our  Puritans  and 
Presbyters. 

Of  Leighton's  “ five  hundred”  who  bad 
subscribed  their  approbation  to  his  “Sion’s 
Plea  against  Prelacy,”  the  greater  number 
were  of  that  humble  class  of  the  people  which 
we  have  noticed.  This  appeared  when  they 
flocked  to  his  prison.  A button-maker,  re- 
fused admittance  to  his  new  apostle,  was 
committed  fur  putting  his  mouth  to  the  key- 
hole of  his  dungeon,  vociferating  “ Stand  to 
it.  Doctor,  and  shrink  not !”  An  oatmeal- 
maker,  some  time  afterwards,  persisted  in 

ft;  An  epitome  or  brief  discovery,  etc.,  ot  the 
many  and  great  troubles  that  Dr.  L<  ighton  sufkred 
in  his  body,  estate,  and  family,  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years,  etc.  t6«£. 
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keeping  on  his  hat  in  the  Court  of  High- 
Conimission , as  Loightnn  had  set  the  example, 
declaring  that  never  would  he  pull  off  his  hat 
to  bishops.  “ But  you  will  to  Privy-coun- 
cillors,” observed  a good-humoured  Lord. 

“ Then,”  replied  our  Leighlonian,  “as  you 
are  Privy-councillors  1 put  off  my  hat,  but  as 
you  are  rags  of  the  Beast,  lo  ! I pul  it  on 
again  !”  When  the  Bishop  of  Winchester 
would  have  dismissed  this  frantic  fool,  tho 
oatmeal-maker  exclaimed,  “ Mold  thy  peace, 
thou  tail  of  the  Beast,  thatsittesl  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table.”  Leighton— the  button- 
maker — the  oatmeal-man,  H hoc  genus  omne, 
sate  at  that  table  ten  years  afterwards ! and 
though  these  were  often  calculating  tho  mys- 
tical number  in  the  Revelations  about  “ the 
Beast,”  neither  they  nor  “ the  Beast”  ever 
imagined  that  approaching  metamorphosis. 

Such  were  the  confederating  friends  of  the 
author  of  “ Sion’s  Plea.”  They  were  devot- 
ed to  the  extirpator  of  bishops,  and  sent 
menacing  letters  lo  Laud  lo  caution  him  that 
“ he  might  expect  a pistol,  or  something  else 
in  his  belly,  if  Leighton  escaped  not.”  An- 
other was  sent  to  the  Lord  Treasurer.  Fana- 
tical arts  were  practised  by  Leighton  himself. 
The  day  before  he  was  to  have  received  his 
sentence,  he  escaped  from  prison.  In  his 
prayer  that  morning  he  had  mysteriously 
announced  a miraclo  which  would  shortly  be 
manifested,  and  his  disciples  spread  a rumour 
that  the  prison-doors  of  their  apostle  would 
be  opened,  as  for  Peter.  This  miracle  was 
tho  device  of  one  of  these  people,  a tailor, 
and  it  required  the  invention  of  such  a 
genius.  One  Levington,  “ a zelotical  Scotch- 
man,” and  tailor,  went  to  the  Fleet-prison, 
accompanied  by  a Mr.  Anderson,  who  was 
also  visiting  a friend.  The  tailor  had  craftily 
made  a suit  of  grey  cloth,  the  exact  counter- 
part of  that  worn  by  Mr.  Anderson.  When 
they  had  entered  the  Fleet,  each  separated 
to  go  to  his  friend ; the  tailor  hastened  to 
shave  his  apostle,  and  dress  him  in  the  suit 
he  had  brought.  The  porter  at  tho  gate,  on 
his  reluming  with  his  friend  in  grey,  allowed 
the  two  to  pass,  apparently  as  they  had  en- 
tered. But  when  the  real  gontleman  in  grey 
afterwards  appeared,  he  was  arrested.  An- 
derson declared  he  was  ignorant  of  the  whole 
plot ; but  both  ho  and  the  tailor  were  heavily 

Cl)  Rnshworth  is  the  only  writer  who  Rives  some 
notion  of  the  manner  of  Leighton’s  flight,  but  hts 
account  is  both  obscure  and  imperfect . Tho  Warden 
at  the  moment  gave  a false  account  to  Laud  of 
Leighton's  escape,  as  he  said,  over  the  walls,  either 


fined.  Leighton  wrote  a treatise  to  prove  the 
lawfulness  of  his  flight,  authorised  by  similar 
ones  of  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  Aquinas,  and 
others.  But  no  prophet  should  venture  to 
write  on  the  lawfulness  of  his  flight  till  he 
had  secured  himself  from  a hue  and  cry, 
which  in  a fortnight  brought  back  our  apostle 
from  Bedfordshire  to  tho  Warden  of  the 
Fleet.  (1) 

In  this  libel  Leighton  professes  the  utmost 
loyalty  for  the  King,  for  whom  he  would  lay 
down  his  life.  Leighton  was  not  conscious 
of  the  grievances  of  the  Parliament — it  was 
merely  as  a silenced  minister  that  he  felt 
what  he  considered  as  the  grievance  of  the 
Hierarchy.  “ We  proclaim  what  we  think 
without  flattery ; that  all  Christendom  hath 
not  such  a King  for  kingly  endowments  as 
our  Sovereign  and  supreme  Governor.”  And 
in  a narrative  of  the  inhumanity  of  his  gaol- 
ers, who  had  hurried  him  from  the  chamber 
down  many  dark  steps  into  a loathsome  hole 
among  felons,  this  cruel  pers  cution  did  not 
come,  as  some  have  supposed,  from  the  King, 
for  Leighton  confesses,  “ I was  shut  up 
twenty  and  two  months,  notwithstanding  the 
King’s  command  again  and  again  to  replace 
mo  in  my  former  chamber.”  lie  had  indeed 
offended  the  domestic  feelings  of  the  Sove- 
reign by  observing  that  “ God  suffered  him 
to  our  heavy  woe  to  match  with  the  daughter 
of  Heth,  though  he  missed  an  Egyptian.” 
This  poignant  allusion  lo  the  French  and 
Spanish  matches  made  a great  sensation. 
The  defence  of  Leighton,  on  this  passage 
which  he  addressed  lo  the  King,  di -plays  an 
odd  subterfuge,  by  converting  (he  obnoxious 
passage  into  a pretonded  compliment  to  his 
French  Queen.  “ The  phrase  is  a sin- 
gular phrase,”  observed  Leighton,  “ and 
is  as  little  as  could  be  said,  if  anything  were 
said,  in  that  particular ; for  the  HiMtes  were 
the  kindest  and  trustiest  neighbours  that 
Abraham  had.”  Leighton,  as  afterwards  did 
the  Puritanic  Government,  was  in  this  man- 
ner introducing  perpetual  allusions  to  Scrip- 
ture history,  to  accommodate  the  public  af- 
fairs of  England  to  the  Kingdom  of  Israel ! 

It  was  not,  however,  solely  the  hierarchy 
which  received  the  deadly  blow  of  our  zealot's 
pen  ; Iho  whole  government  is  charged  with 
a popular  rumour,  which  the  ill  conduct  of 

to  excuse  himself  or  from  not  comprehending  the 
mysterious  tale  of  the  porter,  of  **  the  two  gentle- 
men in  grey.”  I find  a clear  narrative  in  a manu- 
script letter  of  the  times;  Hurl.  MSS.  7000.  Mede 
to  StateeUle,  Feb. *7, 1699. 
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public  affairs  seems  to  warrant— that  of  be- 
traying their  country, or, as  Leighton  forcibly 
expresses  it,  “ all  that  pass  by  us  spoil  us,” 
meaning  France  and  Spain,  “and  we  spoil 
all  that  rely  on  us,”  meaning  the  Protestant 
Rochellers,  whom  he  asserts  we  suffered  to 
perish  by  famine.  An  eulogy  bestowed  on 
Felton,  and  the  invocation  of  a future  Brutus, 
startled  the  pondering  lawyers,  who  in  these 
apostrophes  saw  nothing  less  than  high- 
treason. 

Leighton  himself  has  reported  the  conduct 
of  Laud  at  the  moment  of  his  sentence ; and 
curiously  characteristic  it  is  of  that  casuistry 
which  Laud  was  accustomed  to  practise  on 
special  and  critical  occasions.  “ All  this 
while  this  man  of  tongue  (the  bishop)  spake 
what  he  would  without  controulment.  At 
his  conclusion,  ho  added  an  apology  for  his 
presence  and  assistance  in  this  great  service, 
where  he  confessed  that  by  the  Canon  Law  no 
ecclesiastical  persons  ought  to  be  present,  or 
assist  in  such  a judicature  where  there  is  loss 
of  life  or  member,  but,  said  he,  to  take  away 
the  ear  is  not  loss  of  hearing,  and  so  r.o 
member  lost;  so  for  burning  the  face,  or 
whipping,  no  loss  of  life  or  member,  and 
therefore  he  concluded  he  might  assent  to 
the  censure.” 

Neal,  the  historian  of  the  Puritans,  in 
order  to  aggravate  the  odium  of  Laud’s  per- 
secution, and  to  mark  a fiend-like  triumph 
in  the  Rishop  over  his  prostrate  victim,  has 
recorded  that, while  the  merciless  sentence 
was  pronouncing,  “ Bishop  Laud  pulled  off 
his  cap,  and  gave  God  thanks  for  it!”  This 
circumstance  rests  on  his  single  authority, 
and,  as  we  know  the  side  to  which  his  pre- 
judices would  lean,  it  becomes  a suspicious 
one.  If  Neal  has  delivered  to  posterity  a 
fugitive  rumour  as  an  ascertained  fact,  he 
has  violated  the  solemn  duty  of  an  historian. 
This  story  of  Neal  has  occasioned  more  of- 
fence to  Churchmen  than  perhaps  it  may 
deserve.  (1)  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine 
such  an  ebullition  of  the  feelings  of  Laud  at 
the  discomfiture  of  this  impious  Corah.  In 
the  tragical  condemnation  of  the  extirpator 
of  Prelacy,  his  Grace,  always  warm  and  hasty, 
might  only  have  witnessed  a public  demon- 
stration to  support  the  established  order,  and, 

(t)  A recent  writer  of  the  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud 
has  pursued  an  extraordinary  mode  of  screening 
Laud  from  this  popular  odium.  For,  concluding 
lhat“there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  Ihalhaud 
was  present  atthe  trial,”  he  proceeds,  "Denying, 
therefore,  that  there  is  any  cvid.  nee  that  Laud  was 
present,  etc.,  be  must  now  be  satisfied  that  Ibis  was 


indulging  more  of  hope  than  of  cruelly  on 
the  new  system  about  to  be  tried,  have  ex- 
pected that  the  terrible  punishments  which 
the  barbarism  of  our  penal  code  authorised 
would  be  a preventive  of  future  impieties 
against  bishops. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  Leighton  all  the  com- 
miseration his  sufferings  at  first  awaken. 
The  intolerance  of  Ihc  enemies  of  the  Hie- 
rarchy far  exceeded  any  in  the  Church-go- 
vermnenl.  The  Genevan  divines,  the  sons 
of  Calvin,  assumed  that  as  the  Mosaic  Law 
punished  idolaters  with  death,  every  Papist 
was  involved  in  the  same  doom;  and  Leigh- 
ton, on  his  own  principle,  condemns  the 
Dutch  Republic  for  suffering  a Roman  Ca- 
tholic to  exist  in  their  Stale.  Alluding  to  an 
accident,  which  produced  a great  sensation 
in  that  day,  of  a Romish  priest  and  his  audi- 
tory having  been  buried  in  the  fall  of  an  old 
house  at  I'lackfriars,  Leighton  only  sees  in 
this  deadly  blow  the  finger  of  God  covering 
the  idolaters  with  blood  and  rubbish  ; and 
which,  ho  adds,  “pointed  out  the  duty  of 
minister  and  magi  Irate*,  that  they  should 
have  fulloived  the  blow,  doing  execution  with 
the  word  and  the  sword.  It  is  a great  fault 
in  men  of  place  that  they  would  have  God  do 
all  the  hard  work  by  himself.” (2)  Such  was 
the  great  adversary  of  the  bishops  1 Had  the 
places  of  the  judge  and  the  culprit  been 
reversed,  the  sentence  would  not  have  been 
less  merciless.  And  so  it  happened  t In 
some  lines  by  Leighton  himself,  he  asks, 

“ Why  put  we  not  imperious  Prelates  down. 

And  set  Lhrisl'ssai  red  senate  in  its  room?” 

When,  ten  years  afterwards,  this  “ Sacred 
Senate”  sat  on  the  casoof  the  Quaker  Naylor, 
they  indicted  tortures  as  revolting  in  their 
detail  as  those  of  Leighton ; it  was,  indeed, 
with  the  most  difficult  contrivances,  and  in 
protracted  debates  of  several  weeks,  that  a 
few  calmer  heads  among  the  “Sacred  Se- 
nate” prevented  them  from  adjudging  the 
poor  crack-brained  visionary  to  a horrible 
death. 

A portrait  of  Leighton, engraved  by  Hollar, 
is  inscribed  with  the  revolting  particulars  of 
his  tragical  punishment— a picture  of  blood 
well  suited  to  the  graphical  details  of  the  po- 

a rash  ‘denial.’  IT  the  circumstance  which  has 
given  so  much  offence  had  occurred,  it  would  pro- 
bably have  lie<  n noticed  by  Leighton  himself.”— 
Lawson's  Life  and  Times  of  Arcl. bishop  Laud.  I., 
530  And  we  see  it  is! 

(1)  An  Appealto  Ihc  Parliament,  p.  <68. 
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lilical  Spagnolets  whose  dark  pencils  have 
copied  the  torture  stroke  by  stroke.  Yet 
scarcely  have  they  told  us  all  the  variety  of 
his  wretchedness  during  twelve  long  years  of 
p troubled  life  in  what  the  enthusiast  calls 
his  “ Prison-palace  ” — a close  dungeon  1 
Leighton  more  pathetically  describes  the 
merciless  condemnation  as  “having  inflicted 
harder  things  upon  a man  and  his  family  than 
death  itself;  it  was  a shuddering  sentence 
and  as  cruelly  executed.” 

Leighton  went  to  his  horrible  execution  in 
the  orgasm  of  a wild  inspiration ; he  thought 
and  talked,  even  in  his  tortures,  labouring 
with  the  spirit  of  martyrdom.  Some  philo- 
sophers, in  the  calm  of  their  cabinets,  have 
conjectured  that  the  view  of  a vast  assembly 
of  the  people  has  stimulated  to  magnanimity 
even  the  trembler  at  death,  and  abated  even 
the  sensation  of  torture — martyrdoms  have 
been  met  with  a rejoicing  spirit — but  far 
more  intensely  may  that  sympathy  affect  the 
unshrinking  sufferer  wholistens  to  his  triumph 
in  the  animating  shouts  of  the  people  them- 
selves. Leighton  indeed  required  no  extrinsic 
aid  to  support  a failing  spirit,  otherwise  he 
would  have  found  it  in  his  voluble  and  active 
wife,  who,  marching  by  his  side,  beheld  no- 
thing less  than  a glorious  crucifixion  in  the 
pillory,  where  her  husband  was  to  suffer 
nearly  the  pangs  of  one.  Such  a woman  felt 
the  importance  of  her  own  person.  She  went 
on  before  him  to  the  ex<  culion,  vociferating 
that  “ As  Christ  was  sacrificed  between  two 
thieves,  so  was  her  husband  led  between  two 
knaves,”  the  officer  and  the  executioner! 
The  latter  was  made  drunk  to  perform  this 
bloody  work.  When  Leighton  put  his  neck 
into  the  pillory  he  bxclaimed,  “ This  is  Christ’s 
yoke,  and  the  spirit  of  glory  rests  on  my 
head.”  When  his  ear  was  taken  off,  he 
cried,  “ Blessed  be  God,  if  1 had  a hundred  I 
would  lose  them  for  this  cause.”  When  they 
had  slit  his  nostril  and  branded  his  cheek  he 
cried  out,  “ Such  were  the  wounds  which  were 
the  woundsof  Christ .”  The  knifo,  the  whip,  the 
brand, and  the  fire  were  to  be  repeated,  and  a 
sepulchral  life  was  to  close  over  his  miseries  1 
With  a body  macerated  and  a mind  be- 
wildered, both  worn  out  by  their  equal  afflic- 
tion, Leighton  yet  lived  long  enough  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  “ The  whoat  that  comes 
from  between  the  two  millstones,  tried  and 
purified. — gathering  grapes  from  thorns, 
and  figs  from  thistles.”  The  old  man,  who 
had  so  often  mysteriously  invoked  miracles 
which  were  to  happen,  might  at  length  ima- 


gine that  a great  one  was  manifest,  when  his 
feeble  eyes  viewed  Lambeth  Palace  changed 
into  Lambeth  Prison,  and  the  Mar-prelate 
himself  become  its  querulous  keeper,  at  the 
sinking  age  of  seventy-two.  On  Leighton’s 
application  to  his  former  disciples  and  now 
his  Lords,  the  Parliament,  they  appear  to  have 
left  him  to  his  own  poverty,  but  to  have  con- 
signed to  him  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace  to 
range  in,  and  make  reprisals  for  his  damages 
on  those  who  had  occasioned  them.  Nalson 
tells  us  that  “ he  persecuted  their  purses, 
with  as  much  rigour  and  severity  as  his  mas- 
ters did  their  persons.”  Laud  notices  the 
sacrifice  of  his  goods  which  were  sold  at  any 
price;  but  these  were  but  the  remainders  of 
what  Leighton  did  not  seize  on,  who  usually 
declared,  that  “All  was  his!  Laud’s  goods, 
and  all!”  Yet  the  poor  old  zealot  himself,  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  was  not  so  placable  as 
usually  represented.  Addressing  the  Parlia- 
ment in  1646,  he  could  not  forbear  alarming 
his  late  “ Tormentors,  so  many  as  yet  live.” 
“Though  the  laws  of  God  and  man  call  for 
revenge  of  innocent  blood,  yet  I refer  that  to 
them  to  whom  God  hath  committed  the 
sword.”  Such  were  “the  tender  mercies” 
of  the  Purilan,  who  was  as  zealous  as  his 
“ Tormentors”  in  appealing  to  that  ultimate 
regal  argument. 

With  the  undisguised  emotions  of  Laud, 
when,  in  that  great  revulsion  of  fortune,  the 
Archbishop  was  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his 
old  Sectarian,  we  are  acquainted  ; for  his  own 
hand  has  recorded  this  extremity  of  his  fate. 
Laud  felt  it  as  a studied  indignity  cast  on  him, 
and  the  prognostic  of  his  own  doom.  We 
have  his  words  in  the  history  of  his  Troubles : 
“ Dr.  Leighton  came  with  a warrant  from  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons  for  the  keys 
of  my  house  at  Lambeth,  that  prisoners  might 
be  sent  thither.  1 then  saw  it  evident  that 
all  that  could  should  be  done  to  break  my  pa- 
tience. Had  it  not  been  so,  somebody  else 
might  be  sent  to  Lambeth,  and  not  Leighton, 
who  had  been  censured  in  the  Star-chamber 
to  lose  his  ears  for  a base  and  virulent  libel 
against  Bishops  and  the  Church-government 
established  by  law,  in  which  book  of  his  were 
many  things  which  in  some  times  might  have 
co il  him  dearer 

We  may  here  perceive  that  notwithstanding 
the  barbarous  punishment  inflicted  on  Leigh- 
ton, the  Archbishop  considered  this  extraor- 
dinary libeller  to  have  been  leniently  treated 
in  having  had  his  life  spared.  Laud  once 
said  on  another  libel  of  the  same  school,  that 
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“ there  was  treason  enough  in  it  to  hang  a 
man  in  any  state.” 

What  a meeling  was  this  of  Laud  and  Leigh- 
ton I These  two  old  men,  both  grave  teachers 
of  Christianity,  and  having  passed  their 
“threescore  and  ten,”  lingering  on  the  verge 
of  life,  were  still  never  to  be  reconciled  ! 
They  should  have  embraced  each  other  on 
bended  knees,  praying  for  mutual  forgiveness 
— but  the  hatred  of  parly  and  the  change  of 
fortune  only  filled  their  narrow  minds,  when 
they  lifted  up  their  hands  in  amazement  and 
horror  at  each  other  1 

With  regard  to  the  inhumanity  of  the  pu- 
nishment which  Leighton  underwent,  and 
which  has  thrown  so  deep  an  odium  on  the 
government,  and  more  particularly  on  Laud, 
I think  that  this  odium  has  originated  in  the 
artifices  of  parly-writers,  and  the  refinement 
of  feeling  in  those  who,  though  no  advocates 
for  such  revolutionary  characters,  turned 
aside  in  disgust  from  so  barbarous  a scene. 
This  severity  of  punishment  the  philosophic 
flume  censures,  without  venturing  to  de- 
scribe the  horrible  operations,  but  deems  it 
“ more  just  than  prudent while  the  fierce 
Macaulay  and  her  successors,  with  the  ad- 
dress peculiar  to  genius  and  faction,  have 
contrived  to  repeat  the  detail,  horror  by 
horror,  as  “ a tyranny  which  outwent  any 
example  of  former  ages.” 

These  exaggerations  were  not  the  real 
feelings  of  contemporaries.  Neither  did  the 
government  presume  on  this  occasion  to  be 
“tyrants;"  nor  did  the  people  consider  “the 
tyranny  to  have  outw  ent  any  former  example.” 

In  the  manuscript  letter  already  referred 
to,  it  is  said,  that  had  not  Leighton  aggra- 
vated his  offence  by  his  flight  and  his  con- 
duct, “his  Majesty  hail  been  inclined  to 
have  pardoned  all  his  corporal  punishments.” 
It  was  so  declared  in  court.  Lawyers  are 
certainly  not  the  profoundest  politicians ; 
they  keep  their  immovable  eyes  on  the 
w ritten  code.  Tho  Lords  Chief-Justices  de- 
clared that  had  tho  author  of  such  dan- 
gerous assertions  been  called  before  an- 
other tribunal,  they  would  have  sentenced 
him  to  the  punishment  of  high-treason,  as 
lawyers,  and  therefore  they  inflicted  the  se- 
verest they  could,  short  of  life.  The  barba- 
rous punishment  of  Leighton  must  bo  as- 
cribed far  more  to  the  sanguinary  code  of  our 
jurisprudence,  and  the  rude  manners  of  the 
times  in  which  those  laws  were  passed,  than 
to  tho  temper  of  the  judges  who  condemned 
him.  Cruel  punishments,  at  the  mere  recital 


of  which  we  shudder— such  as  the  quarter- 
ing alive  of  men  condemned  for  treason— 
were  not  then  struck  out  of  our  penal  laws. 
We  must  weigh  the  value  and  nature  of 
things,  as  well  as  of  men,  by  the  standard 
weights  which  were  used  in  their  own  times. 
I believe  that  the  cry  so  often  raised  agaiost 
the  government  of  Charles  the  First,  or  of  the 
Archbishop,  on  account  of  tho  tragical  fate  of 
Leighton,  has  been  an  artifice  practised  by  a 
political  faction  in  recent  days,  who  were 
certain  that  in  painting  such  horrors  they 
could  not  fail  of  exciting  the  indignation  of 
every  humane  mind,  and  to  lay  the  odium  on 
the  head  of  Laud  was  to  secure  our  abhor- 
rence of  that  victim  of  State.  To  me  the 
clearest  proof  that  the  severe  punishmont  of 
Leighton  w'as  not  in  its  day  considered  arbi- 
trary and  inhuman,  as  we  are  apt  to  con- 
ceive, is,  as  I iiave  mentioned,  that  this  very 
parly,  when  in  power,  had  recourse  to  the 
same  penal  law,  and  inflicted  similar  horrors 
on  the  Quaker  Naylor ; and  that  in  the 
charges  of  Parliament  against  Laud,  though 
the  smallest  were  allowed  to  expand  their 
list,  the  sentence  passed  on  Leighton  was 
never  noticed. 

Truly  has  Hume  observed  that  this  horrid 
punishment  was  “ more  just  than  prudent.” 
The  Statesmen  of  Charles  the  First  had  not 
been  taught  the  .danger  a government  incurs 
when  it  excites  strong  sympathy  for  the  cri- 
minal. When  afterwards  the  same  experi- 
ment was  repeated  on  Prynno,  Bastwick,  and 
Burton,  it  produced  the  same  effect  of  bad 
policy.  About  this  lime.  Richelieu  observ- 
ing the  triumphant  manner  in  which  some 
condemned  Protestants  died  for  their  faith,  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  that  profound 
minister,  terrified  at  this  spirit,  instantly 
ordered  that  no  public  punishments  should 
henceforth  be  practised  on  heretics. 

CHAPTER  XL. 

On  the  Sabbatical  Institutions. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  investigation 
of  one  of  the  most  curious,  one  of  the  most 
delicate,  and  one  of  the  most  misconceived 
points  in  the  history  of  Charles  the  First— 
the  custom  of  performing,  at  Court,  plays  and 
masques  on  Sundays,  or,  as  the  spirit  ot 
parly  afterwards  emphatically  designated 
them,  on  “Sabbaths.”  Sunday  was  usually 
fixed  on  for  these  recreations  as  the  fes- 
tival day  of  the  week — and  the  revival 
of  the  memorable  declaration  of  James  the 
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OF  CHARLES 
first  for  promoting  lawful  sporlson  that  day, 
sach  as  bowling,  wrestling,  dancing,  distin- 
guished from  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting, 
etc.,  was  not  one  of  the  least  causes  of  tho 
civil  war  among  the  populace. 

Tho  memory  of  Charles  is  still  loaded  by 
some  persons,  as  well  ns  by  the  Puritans  of 
this  day,  with  the  popular  obloquy  of  irreli- 
gion  and  profaneness,  in  violating  the  Sab- 
bath. Even  his  friends,  startled  by  a pro- 
faneness, which  certainly  never  entered  into 
the  mind  of  the  mounrch,  eluded  the  tortur- 
ing inquiry. 

But  it  is  our  business  to  enter  more  parti- 
cularly into  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
Charles  the  First;  to  trace  out  the  opinions 
of  himself  and  his  predecessors  upon  this 
misconceived  subject ; to  ascertain,  we  should 
rather  say,  the  notions  and  the  practice  of 
tho  whole  Christian  world  with  regard  to  it, 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  faith. 

It  may  at  first  appear  strange  that  a rite, 
ordained  in  the  most  ancient  slate  of  the 
ancient  Israelites,  should  have  no  inconsider- 
able influence  in  the  modern  history  of 
Great  Britain— and  in  no  other ! Nor  can 
the  subject  be  justly  comprehended  without 
investigating  the  nature  of  the  Sabbatic  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  history  of 
the  modes  of  the  observance  of  Sunday,  as 
we  trace  them  through  ecclesiastical  history. 
It  is  only  by  this  way  that  we  can  become 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  comprehend 
the  notions  and  the  design  of  the  English 
Sovereign  and  the  English  Archbishop,  who 
were  dragged  to  the  block  as  Sabbath- 
breakers. 

An  entire  cessation  from  all  the  affairs  of 
life  on  each  seventh  day  is  a Jewish  institu- 
tion ; it  is  not  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  any 
other  people. 

The  minutest  violation  of  its  rigid  obser- 
vance incurred  tho  sentence  of  death.  A 
man  gathering  faggots  in  a wood  was  con- 
demned to  the  punishment  of  lapidation,  a 
punishment  reserved  only  for  tho  blasphemer, 
who  in  mockery  of  the  God  of  Israel  dared  to 

(0  Low  tlfs  Isaiah,  chap,  tviii.,  ver.  13, 14. 

(i)  The  most  enligbtenedof  the  Rabbinical  writers 
have  usually  agreed  that  such  physical  expressions 
and  human  emotions  have  been  only  adopted  for 
the  vulgar — as  when  In  Psalms  civ.,  34— “The  Lord 
rejoices  in  his  works.”  So  Aboab.in  bis  paraphrase 
on  Genesis,  p.  7,  tells  us  on  this  phrase  of  God 
retied  from  his  labours,  Y hehjo,  a uuestro  modo 
de  hahlar.  “ And  ruled,  according  to  onr  mode  of 
speaking." 

(3)  Deut.,  v.  IS.  Ibis  double  commemoration  is 
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pronounce  the  ineffable  name.  At  a lower 
period  of  the  Israelitish  history,  Isaiah  in  his 
sublime  style  impressed  its  extreme  rigidity. 
“ If  thou  restrain  thy  foot  from  tho  Sabbath, 
from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my  holy  day,  and 
shall  call  (he  Sabbath  a delight,  and  the  holy 
feast  of  Jehovah  honourable,  and  shall  ho- 
nour it  by  refraining  from  thy  purpose,  from 
pursuing  thy  pleasure  and  from  speaking 
vain  words— then  shall  thou  delight  thyself 
in  Jehovah.”  (1)  So  inviolable  was  held  the 
sanctity  of  this  day,  that  its  uninterrupted 
course  was  preferred  to  the  preservation  of 
life  itself,  of  which  history  has  recorded 
some  instances  of  the  most  solemn  nature, 
and  some  whose  result  has  not  been  a little 
ludicrous. 

The  reason  of  this  peculiar  institution  has 
been  often  inquired  into.  Moses  in  describ- 
ing the  Creator  as  reeling  from  the  labours  of 
creation  on  the  seventh  day,  and  by  ordain- 
ing the  strictest  ceremonies  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a memorial  of  the  divine  repose,  only  ac- 
commodated such  figurative  expressions  to 
the  sensual  comprehensions  of  his  tribes — an 
intellectual  omnipotence  whose  workmanship 
is  not  tho  work  of  hands  could  not  be  com- 
prehended by  their  gross  conceptions.  (2) 
The  great  legislator  of  tho  Hebrews  has  also 
assigned  another  reason  for  the  Sabbatic 
Institution,  for  he  told  the  Israelites  that  the 
Sabbath  commemorated  their  deliverance 
from  Egypt.  (3)  At  a late  period  of  their 
history  the  Jewish  apologists  of  their  people, 
so  contemned  and  aspersed  by  Greek  and 
Roman,  assign  different  motives  for  the  Sab- 
batical Institution.  Philo,  after  some  platonic 
fancies  of  the  mystical  number  seven,  for  its 
quietness,  floridly  describes  the  seventh  day 
as  “ the  universal  festival  of  Nature,”  which 
ought  not  to  be  peculiar  to  any  people,  but 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing a regular  application  to  the  study  of  their 
law. 

Sabbatarians  became  a term  of  reproach 
for  the  Jews  with  the  Polytheists,  who  could 

explained  by  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews,  to  clear 
up  any  diittcullies  which  might  arise,  by  a memor- 
able event;  we  are  iuformed  that  it  was  on  a Sab- 
bath morning  that  Pharaoh  and  his  host  were 
overwhelmed  In  tbe  Red  Sea.  Snch  then  wa» 
the  hebetude  of  the  Israelites,  that  Moses  appears 
to  have  considered  that  an  insulated  incident  con- 
nected with  their  own  history  was  more  likely  to 
be  commemorated  by  them,  than  the  miraculous 
event  or  the  creation  itself;  a perpetual  miracle 
existing  for  all  mankind. 
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never  conceive  the  design  of  the  Sabbath 
from  its  singular  observances.  The  blunders 
of  Plutarch  are  as  ludicrous  as  his  calumnies 
are  malicious.  (1)  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  ima- 
gined that  the  custom  was  a mere  indulgence 
of  national  indolence.  Sometimes  they  mis- 
took the  solemn  Sabbath  for  a penitential 
fast,  as  did  Augustus  when  writing  to  Tibe- 
rius ; alluding  to  his  own  abstinence,  he  said 
that  “ no  Jew  kept  so  strict  a fast  upon  the 
Sabbath  as  he  did  on  that  day.”  (2)  The 

epigrammatic  Martial  alludes  to  the  windy 
sourness  of  tha  empty  stomachs  of  fasting 
Sabbatarians.  (3) 

The  ancient  Polytheists  were  as  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  insulated 
Hebrews  as  are  most  of  the  modern  Chris- 
tians. To  them  nothing  seemed  so  joyless  as 
the  austerity  of  a Jewish  Sabbath.  It  was  a 
strange  abandonment  of  all  the  avocations  of 
life.  They  saw  the  fields  of  the  Hebrews 
forsaken  by  the  labourer;  the  ass  unsaddled ; 
the  oar  laid  up  in  the  boat ; they  marked  a 
dead  stillness  pervading  the  habitation  of  the 
Israelite ; the  fires  all  extinguished ; the  ac- 
customed meal  unprepared  ; the  man-servant 
and  the  maiden  leave  their  work,  and  the 
trafficker,  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  refus- 
ing the  offered  coin.  The  most  scrupulous 
superstitions  had  long  been  superadded  to  tho 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  institution,  by  the 
corrupting  artifices  of  tho  rabbinical  Pha- 
risees. The  female  was  not  allowed  to  ob- 
serve herself  in  a mirror,  lest  she  might  be 
tempted  to  pluck  a hair  , the  Israelite  might 
not  even  scrape  off  tho  dirt  on  his  shoes,  he 
must  not  lift  a weight,  or  touch  money,  or 
ride,  or  bathe,  or  play  on  an  instrument ; the 
most  trivial  act  of  domestic  life  connected 
with  labour  or  business  was  a violation  of 
the  Sabbath.  Even  the  distance  of  a Sab- 
bath-walk was  not  to  exceed  that  space  which 
lies  between  Jerusalem  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives  ; this  was  the  distance  between  the 
Temple  and  the  Tabernacle;  it  had  been 
nicely  measured,  and  the  Hebrew  in  Rome 
on  his  Sabbath  was  still  counting  his  steps 
on  a Sabbath-day’s  journey.  The  Romans 
too  might  have  heard  that  these  Hebrews, 
when  they  had  armies  of  their  own,  would 
halt  in  the  midst  of  victory,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Sabbath  ; and  that  on  the  Sabbath-day  they 
ceased  even  to  defend  their  walls  from  the 

(I)  Sympos.,  lib.  iv.,  where  there  will  be  found 
many  absurdities  about  the  Hebrew  people. 

(1)  Suet.  Oet.  Aug. 

(3)  Lib.  ix.,  Epig.  4. 


incursions  of  an  enemy.  Had  not  the  Ro- 
mans profited  by  this  custom  in  their  last 
memorable  triumph  over  Jerusalem  ? 

But  the  interior  delights  of  the  habitation 
of  the  Hebrew  were  invisible  to  the  Polytheist. 
He  heard  not  the  domestic  greeting  which 
cheerfully  announced  “ the  good  Sabbath,” 
nor  the  paternal  benediction  for  the  sons,  and 
that  of  the  master  for  his  pupils.  He  could 
not  behold,  in  the  twilight  hour  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  female  covering  the  fresh  loaves, 
prepared  for  that  sanctified  day,  with  her 
whitest  napkins,  in  perpetual  remembrance 
of  that  miraculous  food  which  had  fallen  from 
heaven  on  every  day,  save  the  Sabbath.  He 
could  not  behold  the  mistress  of  the  house 
watching  tho  sun  set,  and  then  lighting  up 
the  seven  wicks  of  the  lamp  of  the  Sabbath, 
suspended  during  its  consecration  ; a servile 
office  performed  by  her  own  hand  in  atone- 
ment of  tho  great  mother  of  mankind.  For 
oil  to  GU  the  Sabbath-lamp  the  mendicant 
implored  an  alms,  which  was  as  religiously 
given  as  it  was  religiously  used.  But  the 
more  secret  illumination  of  the  law  on  the 
Sabbath  eve,  as  the  Rabbins  expressed  it, 
bestowed  a supernumerary  soul  on  every 
Israelite.  The  sanctity  felt  through  the 
Jewish  abode  on  that  day  was  an  unfailing 
renewal  of  the  religious  emotions  of  this 
pious  race.  Thus,  in  the  busy  circle  of  life, 
was  there  one  immoveable  point,  where  the 
weary  rested,  and  the  wealthy  enjoyed  a 
heavenly  repose;  and  it  was  not  without 
some  truth  that  Leo  of  Modena,  a philoso- 
phical Hebrew,  called  this  day  “ the  Festival 
of  the  Sabbath.” 

It  is  beautiful  to  trace  the  expansion  of  an 
original  and  vast  idea  in  the  mind  of  a rare 
character,  who  seems  born  to  govern  the 
human  race.  Such  an  awful  and  severe 
genius  was  the  legislator  of  the  Hebrews! 
Tho  Sabbatical  institution  he  boldly  extended 
to  a seventh  year,  as  well  as  ho  had  appoint- 
ed a seventh  day.  At  that  periodical  return, 
the  earth  itself  was  suffered  to  lie  fallow  and 
at  rest.  In  this  “Sabbath  of  the  land,”  the 
Hebrews  were  not  permitted  to  plant,  or  to 
prune,  to  sow,  or  to  reap ; of  the  spontaneous 
growth  no  proprietor  at  those  seasons  was 
allowed  to  gather  more  than  sufficed  for  the 
bare  maintenance  of  his  household.  (4)  In 
this  seventh  year  all  debtors  were  to  be 
released,  a law  which  would  naturally  check 
the  facility  of  increasing  debts  at  the  approach 


(»)  Levit.  xxv.,  J,  7. 
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of  the  periodical  release.  But  what  was  the 
design  of  this  great  legislator  in  the  extra- 
ordinary ordinance  of  ceasing  agricultural 
labours? 

Wo  may  conjecturo  that  in  the  infant  state 
of  cultivation  he  considered,  that  in  the  con- 
fined territory  which  the  Israelites  occupied, 
far  inland,  among  woods,  and  mountains, 
and  rocks,  and  without  any  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  surrounding  nations,  for  they 
sought  none,  and  none  came  to  them,  their 
incessant  industry  might  exhaust  their  soil. 
This  law  seems  to  have  originated  in  a local 
necessity,  but  the  foresight  which  would 
have  prevented  the  evil  of  famine  erred  even 
in  its  wisdom  ; for,  though  Israel  had  been 
promised  that  “ the  sixth  year  should  bring 
forth  fruit  for  three  years,”  and  Moses  would 
calculate  on  that  surplus  to  supply  the  Sab- 
batical year,  yet  this  refractory  horde  too 
often  forfeited  the  Divine  favour.  This  Ordi- 
nance impoverished  the  wealth  of  this  agri- 
cultural people,  and  the  Sabbatical  year  was 
usually  followed  by  one  of  scarcity  and  dis- 
tress. Thus  it  happened  when  Alexander,  on 
a very  singular  occasion,  (1 ) was  desirous  of 
conceding  to  the  Hebrews  some  substantial 
mark  of  his  royal  favour,  none  seemed  to 
them  of  more  national  importance  than  a 
dispensation  to  pay  tribute  in  the  seventh 
year. 

A more  obvious  wisdom,  and  a more  beau- 
tiful moral  influence,  appear  in  the  still 
greater  Sabbatical  institution  of  every  fifty 
years.  Seven  Sabbaths  of  years  closed  in 
their  Jubilee,  or  the  great  year  of  release ; a 
name  and  a ceremony  still  retained  in  the 
mimicry  of  Judaism  by  Papal  Christianity, 
though  it  degenerates  into  a ludicrous  and 
unmeaning  parade.  On  the  eventful  day 
which  hallowed  a fiftieth  year,  at  the  blow- 
ing of  the  horn  in  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
horn  is  still  blown,  though  no  longer  heard 
in  Judea,  the  poor  man  once  more  ceased  to 
want,  all  pledges  were  returned,  and  all  lands 
reverted  to  their  original  proprietors.  On 
that  day  the  slave  was  emancipated  ! The 
Lord  had  decreed,  “ The  land  shall  not  be 
sold,  for  tho  land  is  mine  1”  (2)  By  this  Sab- 
batical institution  of  tho  Jubilee,  no  demo- 
ralised parent  could  entirely  deprive  his  off- 
spring of  the  inheritance  of  their  ancestors ; 
the  curse  of  destitution  no  man  could  entail 
on  his  posterity.  Equality  of  fortunes  in  the 

(t)  The  story  It  delightfully  told  by  Joaephus  in 
his  History,  lib.  xi.,c.  8. 

(k>  Levit.  xiv.,  *3. 


conditions  of  men,  a political  reverie  in  al* 
other  governments,  seemed  to  have  been 
realised  in  the  small  sacerdotal  and  agricul- 
tural Republic  of  Israel ; and  perhaps  served 
as  the  model  of  that  famous  government 
which  the  Jesuits  attempted  to  establish  in 
Paraguay.  The  sublime  legislator  of  the 
Hebrews,  to  prevent  the  oppressive  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  in  individuals,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  debts  without  limit,  and  the 
perpetuity  of  slavery,  decreed  that  nothing 
should  be  perpetual  but  the  religious  Re- 
public itself ! This  greater  Sabbatical  institu- 
tion was  an  expedient  to  check  the  disorders 
which  flow  from  the  monopoly  of  property. 
It  produced  a kind  of  community  of  goods 
among  the  people,  and  in  some  respects  com- 
bined the  theoretical  politics  of  Plato  and 
Socrates  with  the  more  practical  systems  of 
real  property  and  personal  possessions  of 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Too  exquisitely  bene- 
volent for  the  selfishness,  and  the  pride,  and 
the  indolence  of  man,  the  passions  of  man- 
kind would  revolt  against  this  code  of  phi- 
lanthropy, adapted  to  a smaller  community; 
it  was  an  Agrarian  law  without  its  violence, 
and  an  Ostracism  without  its  malignity. 
While  Israel  possessed  their  Holy  Land,  all 
the  Sabbatical  institutions  were  religiously 
observed,  till  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple  by  the  Assyrians.  When  the  captive 
Jews,  returning  from  Babylon,  sought  their 
father-land,  they  beheld  their  tribes  con- 
fused together,  and  many  of  their  brethren 
were  wanderers  in  far-distant  regions.  The 
glory  of  their  Temple  had  for  ever  passed 
away,  the  feelings  of  patriotism  were  cold  in 
a desolated  country— the  magic  had  dis- 
solved—and  the  Seven  Sabbaths  of  Years  for 
ever  vanished  1 

Such  is  tho  history  of  the  Sabbatic  institu- 
tions of  Moses.  The  seventh  day,  consecrated 
to  the  universal  repose  of  all  nature,  may  be 
said  to  have  entirely  disappeared,  except 
among  this  ancient  people,  who  still  preserve 
it  with  all  its  rigours.  Even  Mahomet,  in 
perpetuating  it  among  his  Moslems,  changed 
it  to  a weekly  feast-day,  and  “ the  most  ex- 
cellent day  on  which  the  sun  rises,”  as  it  is 
described,  is  the  sixih  of  the  week.  Tho  Mo- 
hammedans esteem  it  a peculiar  honour  to 
Islam  that  Friday  has  been  appointed  for 
them,  and  that  they  alone  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  having  first  observed  it.  (3) 

(S)  Sale’s  Preliminary  Discourse  to  the  Koran,  m. 
Lander  recently,  when  in  Africa,  thus  noticed  this 
weekly  festival.  “Friday  is  the Mahommedan  Sab- 
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The  observance  of  the  Sabbath-day  became 
a subject  of  controversy  only  among  the  reli- 
gious of  the  Protestants  of  our  country ; a 
subject  which  requires  our  investigation. 

CHAPTER  XL1. 

Of  the  Observation  of  the  Sabbath  upon  Sundays. 

Tub  superstitious  discipline  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  as  practised  by  the  tyrannical  Pha- 
risees, was  one  of  those  burthens  of  the  old 
law  which  the  new  removed. 

The  Founder  of  the  Christian  Religion  in 
the  severe  rcprimai  ds  to  his  rabbinical  per- 
secutors, by  his  words  and  by  his  actions, 
testified  that  with  the  abrogation  of  the  Mo- 
saic ritual  the  ceremonial  performance  of  the 
Sabbath  was  dissolved.  Jesus  announced 
himself  to  bo  “ Lord  of  the  Sabbath,”  and 
declared  that  “the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,”  doubtless 
alluding  to  its  arbitrary  superstitions.  “ This 
man  is  not  of  Cod,  because  he  keepeth  not  the 
Sabbath  day,”  said  the  haughty  Pharisees  of 
Jesus;  and  when  Jesus  was  accused  of  a broach 
of  the  Sabbath,  according  to  the  Pharisaical 
strictness,  by  healing  a sick  man  on  that  day, 
Jesas  replied,  “ My  Father  workolh  hitherto, 
and  1 also  work.”  (1)  The  Apostles  compre- 
hended the  intention  of  their  Lord,  otherwise 
they  would  have  preferred  enduring  the 
keenest  hunger  rather  than  have  plucked  the 
ears  of  corn  in  passing  through  a Held  on  the 
Sabbath.  This  was  the  point  of  time  at  which 
the  ceremonial  of  the  Sabbath  was  manifestly 
dissolved — or  as  Lighlfoot,  deep  in  Hebraic 
lore,  that  “ Christian  Rabbi”  as  Gibbon  hap- 
pily designates  this  prodigy  of  erudition, 
quaintly  expressed  it,  this  was  “ the  shaking 
of  the  Sabbath.” 

Christianity  was  not  established  at  once  ; 
this  miracle  was  denied  the  world ; and  the 
children  of  the  Gospel  required  the  indul- 
gence of  londer  converts,  whoso  consciences 
and  customs  and  imaginations  could  not  be 

bath,  which  is  constantly  kept  as  a holiday  by 
the  inhabitants  forpublic recreation  and  festivities.” 
— ii , IM. 

(t)  A strong  light  is  thrown  on  this  expression  of 
Jesus,  as  welt  as  on  our  present  subject,  by  Justin 
Martyr  ill  his  eccentric  dialogue  wilti  Trypho  the 
Jew— “You  see  that  the  heavens  are  not  idle,  nor  do 
they  observe  the  Sabbaths.  If  before  Abraham  there 
was  no  need  of  circumcision,  nor  the  Sabbaths,  etc., 
so  now  in  like  manner  there  is  no  need  of  them 
since  Jesus  Christ.”  Sect,  xxiii. 

(21  Acta  xv.,  3. 

(3)  The  intolerant  Knox  w as  so  greatly  ronfound- 
«d  at  the  compliance  of  St.  Paul  with  the  advice  of 


weaned  on  the  sudden  from  those  Mosaic 
rites  which  for  so  many  ages  they  held  as 
imprescriptible.  The  habits  of  these  innova- 
tors, known  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  Judais- 
ing  Christians,  were  still  clinging  to  the  an- 
cient faith,  while  their  convictions  had  em- 
braced the  new.  These  Jewish  proselytes, 
who  are  described  as  “certain  of  the  sect  of 
Pharisees  which  believe,”  (2)  were  indulged 
for  the  first  half  century  in  Leviticnl  cere- 
monies. To  these  Judaising  Christians  the 
antiquated  Sabbath  and  even  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision was  still  allowed.  St.  Paul  al- 
tended  Svnagogueson  the  Sabbath,  and  joined 
in  the  ceremonial  part,  with  a view  to  obtain 
proselytes,  and  this  groat  assertor  of  the 
Christian  Faith,  who  had  inculcated  “ the 
circumcision  made  without  hands,”  himself 
circumcised  Timothy  to  humour  the  rooted 
prejudices  of  these  wavering  Jews.  (3)  There 
was  a moment  even  when  the  Judaising 
Christians  attempted  to  reconcile  tlie  Code  of 
Moses  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  These  held 
a conference  with  the  Apostles,  which,  like 
all  such  conferences,  produced  “ much  dis- 
puting,” till  Peter  rising  up,  and  having  an- 
nounced his  successful  conversion  of  the 
Gentiles,  prolested  against  a return  to  their 
obsolete  rites.  The  Apostle  rested  his  salva- 
tion, not  on  a Ritual,  but  “on  the  grace o( 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Proceeding  as  they 
nmv  were, with  such  great  success,  the  Apostle 
exclaimed,  “Now  therefore  why  tempt  ye 
God  to  pvt  a yoke  upon  the  neck  of  the  dis- 
ciples trhich  neither  our  fathers  nor  tee  are 
able  to  bear  ?”  This  open  confession  of  the 
Apostle  is  remarkable.  The  rites,  or  rather 
the  ceremonies  of  Judaism,  had  sunk  into  an 
inextricable  mass  of  the  minutest  and  most 
harassing  superstitions.  Religion  looked  like 
witchcraft— and  the  Pharisees,  ostentatiously 
austere,  with  inquisitorial  terror,  had  inflict- 
ed on  their  people  the  brutalising  bondage  of 
passive  obedience.  The  attempt  to  renew 
these  multiplied  ceremonies  was  thwarting 

St.  fames,  in  conforming  with  the  Jewish  cnsloma. 
Unit  he  might  not  offend  the  converts  of  that  nation, 
—that  Knox  inveighs  against  what  he  calls  “» 
worldly-wise  council”  of  both  the  Apnstlis,  and 
hardily  doubts  whether  the  command  or  the  one 
and  the  obedience  of  the  other  proceeded  from  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Knox  discovered  that  the  Apostolical 
toleration  was  pointed  against  his  own  unrelenting 
conduct  to  those  who,  however  inclined  to  the  new 
Reformation,  yet  still  looked  on  the  mass  with  re- 
ligious emotions.  How  true  is  it  that  men  in  paral- 
lel situations  necessarily  move  on  simitar  prin- 
ciples.—Knox,  Hist.  Ref .’ of  Scotland,  i , M3.  (M- 
181  A.) 
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the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Reformation  of  Ju- 
daism, and  would  have  contracted  the  influ- 
ence of  that  more  beautiful  system  which 
initiated  its  votaries  on  far  easier  terms.  A 
baptism  of  blood  was  changed  to  a baptism 
of  water ; mercy  and  not  sacriflce  was  now 
the  hopo  of  man ; the  Revelation  which  had 
remained  incomplete  was  now  accomplished 
by  “ the  Saviour  who  had  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light.” 
The  early  proselytes  to  Christianity  unques- 
tionably would  have  been  diminished  in  num- 
ber, had  they  been  compelled  to  return  to  the 
old  Jewish  bondage. 

The  leading  object  of  St.  Paul’s  reform  was 
to  do  away  “ all  the  differences  of  days  and 
times,”  such  as  “ Sabbaths,  new  moons,  cir- 
cumcision, with  distinctions  of  meat  and 
drink.”  The  whole  code  of  Moses  was  re- 
pealed, the  rites  ai  d ceremonies  were  declared 
to  be  but  “a  shadow  of  things  to  come,”(l) 
types  of  the  new  Revelation  ; Judaism  was 
but  an  adumbration  of  Christianity. 

In  tho  East,  Christians  chiefly  of  Hebrew 
descent  still  lingered  in  their  old  customs  ; 
the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  even  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, were  permitted  as  indifferent  mat- 
ters, that,  as  we  are  told,  “ the  Mother  Syna- 
gogue might  be  laid  to  sleep  with  tho  greater 
houour.”(2)  But  in  the  West  the  Christian 
Church  condemned  as  horelical  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews ; it  was 
mingling  the  Jewish  leaven  with  the  bread  of 
life.  As  the  Eastern  Christians  had  been  in- 
dulged with  Judaic  ceremonies,  so  the  West- 
ern, consistirg  chiefly  of  Pagan  converts, 
were  favoured  with  more  exhilarating  festi- 
vals, instituted  on  u mythological  model,  for 
the  heathen  proselytes  experienced  the  same 
reluctance  in  abandoning  their  own  ancient 
ceremonies  as  had  the  Hebrews.  (3)  Those 
opposite  riles  and  ceremonies  of  the  earliest 
proselyies  to  Christianity  were  imperceptibly 
introduced  into  the  Church  ; they  have  been 
deemed  its  corruptions ; and  the  famous  let- 
ter on  the  “ Conformity  of  Popery  with  Pa- 
ganism” requires  as  largo  a supplement  on 
the  conformity  of  Popery  with  Judaism. 

When  the  Sabbath  departed,  no  new  one 

0)  Colossians.  it.,  t7. 

(X;  An  expression  from  one  of  the  Councils.  Hey- 
l!nV  History  of  the  Sabbath,  part  it.,  21 . 

(I)  Mosheim’s  Eccles.  Hist.,  ii.,  Itl.  Grotius,  in 
ms  “Truth  of  Christianity,”  has  noticed  tho  tolera- 
tion of  Jewish  riles  by  the  primitive  teachers  of  the 
Christian  faith,  bookv.,  ch.  12. 

<*)  Sc®  Selden,  dt  jure  naiurali  el  Cemlum  juzla 
iiteplmare  Uebraarum,  lib.  ill.,  in  the  lath  and 
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was  substituted  ; no  apostolical  precept  en- 
forces it ; no  practice  of  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians warrants  it. 

As  the  religious  observance  of  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week  declined,  the  first  day  gra- 
dually grew  into  some  repute.  (4) 

Of  customs,  whose  beginnings  only  glim- 
mer in  the  obscurity  of  ages,  it  is  hopeless  to 
feel  about  for  any  palpable  evidence.  Paley 
has  taken  an  enlightened  view  of  this  subject, 
aware  as  he  was  of  the  hislorical  difficulties 
of  affixing  the  Sabbatical  character  to  our 
Sunday,  or  even  the  appellative  by  which  it 
is  honoured,  as  “The  Lord’s  day.”  St.  Paul 
and  St.  Luke  only  call  it  “ the  first  day  of  the 
week,”  evidently  from  the  acknowledgment 
that  the  Sabbath  was  the  seventh  and  last 
day.  At  first  it  appears  to  have  boon  fixed 
on  as  a day  on  which  Christians  assembled  to 
unite  in  solemn  prayer,  perhaps  as  being  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  Jewish  seventh  day. 
St.  Paul  distinguished  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  and  opposed  the  observance  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  and  it  was  for  this  reason 
that  those  Judaising  Christians,  the  Ebionites, 
rejected  his  writings,  accounting  the  Saint  to 
be  an  apostate,  as  we  are  informed  by  Irena»us 
and  Epiphanius.  (5)  The  primitive  Chris- 
tians abhorred  the  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  which  they  held  was  only  practised 
by  the  contemners  of  “ the  Lord’s  day.* 
Justin  Martyr  tells  Trypho  the  Jew,  in  the 
full  spirit  of  the  times,  that  “ they  would 
gladly  endure  the  most  horrible  tortures  that 
men  and  devils  could  devise  to  inflict  on 
thorn,  rather  than  keep  your  Sabbath,  and 
observe  your  solemn  days." 

It  is  probable  that  Sunday,  being  consi- 
dered as  the  day  of  the  Redeemer’s  resur- 
rection, was  hence  called  “ the  Lord’s  day.” 
The  first  account  we  find  of  this  impressive 
term  is  in  the  Apocalypse,  chap,  i.,  v.  10, 
“ I was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s  day." 
This  was  written  so  late  as  the  ninety-fourth 
year  of  the  Christian  era.  The  Lord’s  day 
can  only  be  presumed  to  designate  Sunday. 
The  term  is  frequent  among  the  prophetical 
writers,  as  Cruden’s  Concordance  will  show 
at  a single  glance.  “ But,”  observed  Paley, 

following  chapter.  Prideaux,  "The  Doctrine  of  the 
Sabhaili,  delivered  in  ihe  Act  at  Oxon,  (8-J2. 
Heylin's  ‘History  oi  the  Sabbath,”  pari  ii.,  30— and 
also  “Palcy’a  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy” 
ii.,  94. 

(S)  Sunday  no  Sabbath.  A sermon  by  John  Pook- 
lington,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Chaplain  to  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  (036,  p.  (0. 
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“ we  find  no  footsteps  of  any  distinction  of 
days,  which  could  entitle  any  other  to  that 
appellation.”  So  obscure  is  even  the  first  in- 
troduction of  the  elevated  designation  which 
hallows  that  day. 

The  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Lord’s  day 
wete  long  wrestling  for  the  mastery ; but 
while  the  first  day  in  tho  week  received  (he 
honours  of  the  Sabbath,  it  bred  some  confu- 
sion among  those  whose  faith  lay  in  the 
seventh.  The  Judaising  Christian,  the  mild 
Nazarene,  and  the  fierce  Ebioniic,  sabbathis'  d 
both  days ; the  Saturday  as  the  day  of  Crea- 
tion, when  all  nature  began  to  live,  and  the 
Sunday  as  tho  day  of  the  Resurrection,  when 
man  was  blessed  with  such  certain  evidence 
of  a future  existence. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
Justin  Martyr  noticed,  that  “ upon  the  day 
called  Sunday  they  met  together  to  pray.” 
He  styles  the  first  day  of  the  week  the  day  of 
the  Sun,  and  assigns  tho  reason  for  the  se- 
lecting of  that  day  for  religious  worship,  that 
in  it  God  began  the  work  of  creation,  and 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead  ; this  was  evidently 
a confused  mixture  of  the  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian creeds.  It  was  these  Sunday  assemblies 
which  induced  the  Pagans  to  imagino  that 
the  Christians  were  worshippers  of  the  Sun, 
from  whom  that  dedicated  day  was  named. 
Tertullian,  who  lived  much  later  than  this 
Father,  calls  Sunday  Dies  Solis , and  consi- 
dered it  as  a festival-day  dedicated  to  mirth 
and  festivity,  and  not  wholly  to  devotion.  He 
sometimes  calls  it  “ the  Eighth  day,”  and 
sometimes  Dies  Dominicus,  the  Lord’s  day. 
After  divine  service  every  one  returned  to 
his  occupations.  The  apostles  had  never  en- 
joined their  followers  to  refrain  from  labour. 
Paul,  who  was  a tent-maker,  must  be  infer- 
red, from  a passage  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  have  worked  at  his  tents  on  a Sunday. 

During  the  three  first  centuries,  the  Lord’s 
day  was  not  considered  as  a Sabbath,  nor 
was  it  held  as  such  in  the  fourth.  At  this 
period,  indeed,  a remarkable  circumstance 
occurred.  Constantine,  called  the  Great, 
whom  Eusebius  characterises  by  a single 
stroke,  as  “ making  a church  of  his  palace,” 
enacted  laws  for  the  equal  observance  of  Sun- 
days and  Saturdays.  But  Sunday  became  a 
more  favourite  day,  for  his  mingled  army  of 
Christians  and  Pagans  would  willingly  ad- 
dress on  the  same  day,  the  one  in  their 
Church,  the  Saviour  Jesus ; the  other  in  the 
open  field,  Phoebus,  tho  god  of  light.  No 
cessation  from  the  business  of  life  had 


hitherto  attended  “ the  Lord’s  day."  Con- 
stantine for  the  first  time  closed  the  courts  of 
law,  but  the  peasant  and  the  artisan  were 
seen  at  their  work.  After  prayers  Sunday 
was  held  as  a day  of  recreation,  and  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  they  equally  commu- 
nicated together  by  the  order  of  this  Prince, 
half-Christian  and  half-Pagan. 

fn  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  when  Chris- 
tianity began  to  triumph  over  those  anoma- 
lous sects  into  which  Paganism  had  split, 
“ the  Lord’s  day”  rose  in  the  same  esteem  as 
other  festival  days.  Still,  however,  through 
these  and  six  succeeding  centuries,  we  dis- 
cover some  Judaising  Christians.  Gregory 
the  Great,  who  adopted  so  many  popular  ce- 
remonies into  the  Church,  yet  strenuously 
opposed  those  who  refused  to  attend  to  their 
occupations  on  the  Saturdays  or  the  Sundays. 
In  their  Judaising  strictness,  they  refrained 
oven  from  their  baths  on  Sundays,  on  which 
the  Pontiff  observed,  “If  bathing  be  sinful, 
why  then  wash  the  face  on  that  day?” 
Under  the  Gaulish  and  the  Northern  mon- 
archs,  the  barbarous  Christian  became  more 
and  moreJudaical  in  the  strict  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  writers  of  these  times 
abound  with  legends  of  miraculous  punish- 
ments happening  to  the  violators  of  the  Sab- 
bath, or  Sundays.  We  seem  suddenly  to  enter 
on  a history  of  Israelites  composed  by  doting 
Rabbins,  rather  than  on  the  annals  of  Chris- 
tianity, dictated  by  an  Apostolical  spirit.  The 
Rabbinical  genius,  in  its  minute  tyrannies, 
among  their  Sabbatical  superstitions  had  for- 
bidden their  Jews  even  making  so  small  a 
noise  as  that  of  rapping  their  knuckles  on  a 
table  to  still  a child  ; or  tracing  a letter  eren 
in  sand,  or  cutting  a cord,  or  breaking  a stick. 
These  pitiful  superstitions  appear  to  have 
been  revived  in  the  spurious  Christianity  of 
tho  middle  ages,  and  were  actually  practised 
by  those  Puritans  who  emigrated  to  America. 
In  1028,  Olaus,  King  of  Norway,  having  one 
Sunday  notched  and  whittled  a stick,  was  re- 
minded that  he  had  trespassed  on  the  Sab- 
bath ; the  pious  King  gathered  the  chips  in 
the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  burnt  them  on  it, 
that  thus  he  might  punish  the  member  which 
had,  as  he  supposed,  offended  the  divine  pre- 
cept. A miller,  for  mending  his  mill  on  the 
Lord’s  day,  found  his  hand  cleaving  to  the 
hatchet.  Such  superstitious  legends  prove 
that  the  grossest  Judaism  was  a weed  not 
easily  to  be  extirpated  from  the  soil. 

For  three  hundred  years  after  Christ,  the 
most  erudite  researches  have  shown  that  the 
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Christian  was  bound  by  no  law  to  the  strict 
Sabbatic  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  nor 
wasany  sort  of  labourinterdicted  on  Sundays. 
In  a Council  held  at  Paris  in  8SI9,  it  was  de- 
termined that  “Keeping  of  the  Lord’s  day 
had  no  other  ground  but  merely  custom.”  (1 ' 
More  than  a thousand  years  after  Christ  elapsed 
before  the  Lord’s  day  became  distinguished 
from  the  usual  festivals  appointed  by  tho 
Church.  In  1244,  in  the  Synod  of  Lyons,  it 
was  included  among  the  holidays. 

At  the  Reformation,  Calvin  and  Beza  were 
anxious  that  the  Sabbatical-Sunday.  as  a rest 
of  Judaism,  should  be  considered  merely  as 
an  ecclesiastical  day,  originating  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Church,  but  not  of  Divine 
institution.  The  Swiss  Church  in  their  Con- 
fession declare  that  one  day  is  not  more  holy 
than  another,  nor  do  they  think  that  a cessa- 
tion from  all  labour  is  any  way  grateful  to  the 
Divinity.  To  show  the  world  that  the  Church 
had  authority  to  transfer  the  day,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  change  the  seventh  day  to  Thurs- 
day ; a change  which  certainly  would  have 
occurred  in  the  Church  of  Geneva,  had  tho 
Thursday  voters  not  formed  the  minority. 
This  proposition,  by  assuming  that  there  was 
no  distinction  of  days,  was  designed  to  mark 
their  contempt  of  the  Romanist’s  crowded 
Calendar.  Calvin  and  Beza  accused  the 
Church  of  Rome  of  having  imbued  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  Judaism  by  their  frequent 
festivals  and  their  saints’  days. 

At  length  we  land  at  home.  What  had  oc- 
curred on  the  Continent  had  been  reflected 
here.  The  first  account  we  find  of  any  re- 
straint from  labour  is  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third.  The  same  argument  then  pre- 
vailed for  establishing  Sunday  as  a Hebrew 
Sabbath,  and  met  with  the  same  opposition ; 
for  markets  were  opened,  public  recreations 
allowed,  and  trades  carried  on,  after  the 
hours  of  prayer.  At  tho  Reformation,  Tyndale 
remarkably  expresses  his  sentiments  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  : “ As  for  the  Sabbath  we  be 
lords  over  the  Sabbath,  and  may  yet  change 
it  into  Monday,  or  into  any  other  day,  as  we 
see  need  ; or  may  make  every  tenth  day  holi- 
day only,  if  we  see  cause  why.” — “ All  days 

ft)  Heyltn,  part  ii.,  c.  v.,  p.  H3,  who  frequently 
profit*  by  the  learned  inquiry  of  Prideatix. 

(3)  See  T . Hcarne’s  Preface  to  Camden's  Eliza- 
beth. 

(3)  The  passage  is  in  the  Institutes,  lib,  ii.,  c.  viii., 
** . “ Crassa,  carnalique  Sabbatisini  Supersli- 
, 0l?*,Ter  Judeo5gupera"t,'’or,  as  he  has  given  it 
, Mu  own  translation  of  the  Institute,  “Ceux  qui 
a suivent  surmontent  lea  Jutfe  en  opinion  charnetle 


are  Sabbath  days !”  said  Bishop  Hooper.  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth,  our  infant  Protestant,  in  the 
infancy  of  Protestantism,  appointed  Sundays 
among  other  holidays  on  which  the  people  are 
to  refrain  from  their  business,  yet,  when  ne- 
cessity shall  require,  the  husbandman,  the 
fisherman,  the  labourer,  may  work  in  harvest, 
or  ride  or  fish  at  free  will.  This  was  but  a 
half-measure.  Elizabeth  unqueslionably  never 
considered  Sunday  as  a Sabbath,  for  she  en- 
joins labour  on  lhat  as  well  as  on  olher  festi- 
val-days, after  their  common  prayer  — her 
language  is  observable  by  its  indicating  that 
we  still  harboured  some  Judaising  Christians. 
“ And  if  for  any  scrupulosity  or  grudge  of 
conscience  some  should  supersliliously  ab- 
stain from  teorking  on  those  days , they  shall 
grievously  offend.”  I find  Elizabeth  granting 
a licence  to  one  John  Seconton  to  use  cerlain 
plays  and  games  upon  nine  several  Sun- 
days.” (2) 

It  was  however  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
during  the  unsettled  state  of  the  national  re- 
ligion, lhat  a sect  arose  among  those  reform- 
ers of  Ihe  reformed,  the  first  Puritans,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Sabbatarians. 
These  held  the.  Decalogue  as  of  perpetual 
obligation  ; and,  according  lo  Iheir  new  creed, 
if  the  Sabbath-day  had  been  changed,  which 
they  doubted,  the  Judaic  rigours  of  its  strict 
observance  were  still  to  sanctify  it.  Labour 
and  recreation,  with  those  persons,  equally 
profaned  the  silence  and  the  reposo  of  the 
Sabbath.  John  Knox,  the  great  Reformer  of 
Scotland,  was  the  true  father  of  this  new  doc- 
trine in  England,  although  Knox  was  the 
bosom  friend  of  Calvin. 

Calvin  deemed  the  Sabbath  to  have  been  a 
Jewish  ordinance,  limited  to  lhat  sacred  peo- 
ple with  iheir  other  ceremonial  laws,  and 
only  typical  of  the  spiritual  repose  of  the  ad- 
vent of  Christ,  which  abolished  the  grosser, 
rejected  its  rigours,  and  reproaches  those 
whoso  Sabbatical  superstitions  were  carnal 
and  gross  as  tho  Jewish.  (3)  At  Geneva  a tra- 
dition exists,  that  when  John  Knox  visited 
Calvin  on  a Sunday,  he  found  his  austere 
coadjutor  bowling  on  a green.  At  this  day, 
and  in  that  place,  a Calvinist  preacher  after 

du  Sabbath.”  Calvin  would  observe  Sunday  as  a 
llxed  day  for  assembling  for  religious  communion, 
but  divested  of  ail  Judaism;  not  that  there  is  any 
distinction  between  days,  but  the  appoinlment  of  a 
particular  one  is  convenient,  that  at!  may  meet  to- 
gether. After  divine  service  all  arc  free,  and  he  re- 
probates those  who  have  imbued  the  poor  populace 
with  Judaic  opinions,  and  deprived  the  working 
class  of  their  recreations. 
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his  Sunday  sermon  will  take  his  seat  at  the 
card-table.  Some  of  our  early  Puritans  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  Holland,  after  ten  years 
in  vain  pressing  for  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbatic  Sunday,  resolved  to  leave  the  coun- 
try where  they  had  been  kindly  received,  and 
went  “ to  the  ends  of  the  earth,”  among  the 
wildernesses  of  America,  to  observe  “ the 
Lord’s  day”  with  the  Jewish  rigours.(l)  When 
Laud  was  charged  on  his  trial  for  the  revival 
of  the  Book  of  Sports  allowed  on  that  day,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  deny  that  ho  had  been 
the  suggester ; he  however  professed  his 
judgment  in  its  favour,  alleging  the  practice 
of  their  own  favourito  church  of  Geneva.  (2) 

It  may  surprise  us  that  two  of  the  great 
friends  of  Calvin,  closely  connected  with  him, 
and  with  his  system,  should  have  espoused  a 
very  opposite  doctrine.  Knox  in  Scotland, 
after  Sunday  having  been  1554  years  classed 
among  the  festival  days,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  the  Latin  churches,  as  the  Anli-sabbala- 
rians  maintain,  Knox  no  longer  calling  this 
day  the  Lord's  day , but  taking  some  Jew  for 
its  god-father,  named  it  the  Sabbath,  and  thus 
disguised  its  nature  and  custom.  (3)  Knox 
acquired  many  advocates  in  England.  W’hit- 
tingham,  the  Puritan  Dean  of  Durham,  who 
had  resided  at  Geneva  and  had  married  the 
sister  of  Calvin,  likewise  differed  with  his 
brother,  and  on  his  return  home  appears  to 
have  had  his  mind  imbued  with  a full  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  his  Scottish  friend.  This  re- 
doubtable Puritan  evinced  his  zeal  by  defacing 
the  antique  monuments  in  Durham  Cathedral, 
and  converting  the  stone  coffins  of  the  Priors 
of  Durham  into  horse-l roughs.  Whitting- 
ham  was  a rigid  Sabbatarian,  and  these  doc- 
trines must  have  spread  at  London  from  a cir- 
cumstance which  Strype  has  recorded.  At 
Paris-garden,  where  public  amusements  were 

(1)  Cotton  Mather,  Magnalia  Christi  Americana, 
fol.  5. 

(2)  Thomas  Warfon,  Jn  his  first  edition  of  “Mil- 
ton’s Juvenile  Poems,”  observed,  in  a note  on  the 
Lady’s  speech  iu  Comus,  verse  477,  that  “it  is  owing 
to  the  Puritans  ever  since  Cromwell’s  time  that  Sun- 
day has  been  made  in  England  a day  of  gravity  and 
severity  ; and  many  a staunch  observer  of  the  ri  es 
of  the  Church  of  England  little  suspects  that  he  is 
conforming  to  the  Calvinism  of  an  English  Sunday .”  ' 
In  Warton’s  second  edition  this  note  was  wholly 
cancelled.  It  had  probably  given  offence  to  heads 
unfurnished  wi I h their  own  natural  history?  thus 
are  popular  errors  tostered.  Theic  was  too  an  er- 
ror, and  one  our  critic  and  poet,  not  versed  pro- 
bably in  Ecclesiastical  history,  might  have  easily  . 
fallen  into,  when  heascrihed  lo  Calvin  the  melan-  , 
choty  institution  of  Knox’s  Sabbath.  Calvin  him-  1 
self  was  adverse  to  it.  The  Scottish  Presbyterian  i 


I performed  on  Sundays,  a crowded  scaffold 
J gave  way,  and  by  this  accident  some  were 
j killed  and  many  wounded.  The  Lord  Mayor 
• sent  notice  of  it  to  Lord  Burleigh  as  a judg- 
ment of  Heaven  for  the  violation  of  the  Sab- 
bath ; and  the  Recorder  chronicled  the  event 
in  his  Diary  under  the  head  of  “a  punish- 
ment of  the  violators  of  the  Sabbath.”  This 
doctrine  therefore  must  have  been  general  in 
1582.  (4) 

The  nation  was  therefore  prepared  in  1595 
to  receive  these  Sabbatic  doctrines  in  a sys- 
tematic form  by  a Dr.  Bound.  The  book  ex- 
cited a ferment  among  the  people  ; the  Arch- 
bishop called  in  the  copies,  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  forbade  the  printing  as  inculcat- 
ing doctrines  not  acknowledged  by  the  Church 
and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  suppressed 
work,  however,  continued  to  circulate  in 
manuscript,  and,  being  prohibited,  was  the 
more  eagerly  read.  When  Whitgift  was  no 
more,  an  enlarged  edition  appeared  in  1606. 
This  book  has  hitherto  eluded  all  my  enqui- 
ries ; yet  it  may  be  considered  as  the  source 
of  thoso  conflicting  opinions  which,  in  the 
subsequent  reigns  of  James  and  Charles,  so 
long  agitated  the  nation,  respecting  the  mode 
in  which  Sunday  should  be  observed,  whe- 
ther with  the  rigour  of  a Jewish  Sabbath,  or 
with  the  recreations  of  a Christian  holiday  ? 

Dr.  Bound’s  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  reigned 
paramount  forseveralyears,  and  as  our  quaint 
Fuller  expresses  it,  “ not  so  much  as  the 
feather  of  a quill  in  print  did  wag  against 
him;”  and  Heylin  more  elegantly  confesses 
that  “ in  very  little  time  it  grew  the  most 
bewitching  error,  the  most  popular  deceit, 
that  ever  had  been  set  on  foot  in  the  Church 
of  England.”  The  pious  could  not  reasonably 
object  to  an  act  which  at  least  bears  the  ap- 
pearance of  morality  and  religion,  though  it 

who  so  eagerly  embraced  the  horrible  theology  of 
Calvin,  as  if  that  were  not  sufltoionlly  mortifying  to 
man,  dropped  the  only  part  which  might  gotten  the 
cares  of  human  life,  and  added  lo  the  gloom  of  Cal- 
vinism the  asceticism  of  the  most  rigorous  Sabbath. 
Warton,  having  discovered  himself  surrounded  by 
so  many  d.fllciilties,  and  having  unintentionally  of- 
fended the  false  delicacy  of  some,  iu  despair  seems 
to  have  given  up  the  note  altogether,  which,  how- 
ever, only  required  a very  minute  correction. 

(3)  Pocklingtou’s  Sermon  “Sunday  no  Sabbath,” 
4636. 

(i)  Strype’s  Annals,  in.,  440.  The  Puritan  Neal, 
who  alludes  lo  this  transaction,  profoundly  observes 
that  “the  Court  paid  no  regard  to  such  remon- 
strances, and  Ihe  Queen  had  her  ends  in  encouraging 
the  sports,  pastimes,  and  neveilingsof  the  peopleoa 
Sundays  and  holidays.”— i.,  262.  4 to. 
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OF  CHARLES 
may  stand  unconnected  with  either ; but  a 
serpent  was  imagined  to  have  folded  itself 
under  this  “ Rose  of  Sharon.”  The  Puritans 
having  failed  in  their  open  attacks  to  subvort 
the  hierarchy,  and  even  the  monarchy,  from 
the  time  of  the  Mar-prelate  faction,  it  was 
now  supposed  to  be  striking  more  covertly, 
and  that  Dr.  Bound’s  doctrine  was  an  arrow 
drawn  out  of  their  quiver.  (1)  This  Doctor 
was  a root-and-branch  Reformer,  for  he  had 
thrown  out  a broad  hint  that  all  other  holi- 
days might  be  safely  put  down  as  Papistical 
institutions  which  arbitrarily  had  raised  ordi- 
nary days  to  an  equality  with  the  Sabbath. 

On  Dr.  Bound’s  Sabbath,  scholars  were 
forbid  opening  their  books,  lawyers  to  peruse 
briefs,  justices  to  officiate,  and  even  the 
throne  itself  was  rebuked,  for  it  enjoyed  no 
privilege  to  be  occupied  on  that  day  with 
temporal  concerns  or  idle  pleasures.  The 
whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  this  bondage 
of  Jerusalem.  Nor  did  this  “ bewitching 
error”  end  here.  Some  stood  up  for  abro- 
gating the  Lord’s  day  by  a positive  return  to 
the  perpetual  Sabbath-day,  the  Judaic  Satur- 
day; while  others,  in  their  disturbed  zeal, 
equally  observed  both  days. 

This  novelty  was  loo  well  adapted  to  seize 
on  the  imaginations  of  the  unthinking  multi- 
tude, who,  nulurally  religious,  are  awed  by 
the  ascetic  forms  of  religion ; they  imagine 
that  they  become  more  spiritual  in  the  degree 
that  they  remove  themselves  from  all  corpo- 
real humanity  ; as  if  mortals  were  bom  lo  be 
as  if  they  had  not  been  born,  so  dead  lo  all 
the  affections  of  their  nature!  In  transfer- 
ring the  rigours  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the 
Lord’s  day,  the  contrast  among  the  people 
was  not  only  melancholy  but  even  ridicu- 
lous! All  the  business  and  the  recreations 
of  life  suddenly  ceased ; no  cattle  were  led  to 
the  water,  no  provender  was  procured  for  the 
horse,  no  wine  wasto  be  sold, and  ifa  “godly” 
servant  could  be  prevailed  on  to  prepare  the 
Sunday  dinner,  she  saved  herself  from  the 
sin  of  washing  the  dishes.  A Sabbatarian 
lady  had  all  her  days  longed  lo  bless  her 
eyes  with  the  sight  of  royalty;  when  Charles 
and  Henrietta  were  on  a progress,  Heylin 
offered  to  procure  her  this  favour;  but  the 
lady  refused  seeing  a King  and  Queen  on  “ a 

ft)  Compare  Collier’s  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Great  Britain,  it.,  Ota,  witli  Neal,  the- historian  of 
the  Puritans,  I..  386,  tto  edition.  Collier  indicates 
or.  Bound’s  opinions  In  his  Index,  as  “ singula'  ities 
touching  the  morality  of  the  Sabbath."  The  team- 
ed Henry  Warton,  in  a marginal  note  on  Laud’s 
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Sabbath-day.”  Dr.  Bound  had  proscribed 
all  feasts  and  wedding  dinners,  but  he  insert- 
ed a clause  which  does  no  honour  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  piety,  for  he  absolves  “ Lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  of  quality.”  (2)  To 
cast  a bowl,  to  ring  even  church  bells  more 
than  by  a single  toll,  even  to  talk  of  news  or 
business,  were  sins,  and  ranked  with  murder, 
and  adultery,  and,  even  at  a later  period,  a 
Sabbath-breaker  became  as  an  excommuni- 
cated man. 

A gloomy  and  anti-social  spirit  was  fast 
prevailing  among  the  people  in  their  “ pre- 
ciseness, as  this  new  system  was  termed. 
Puritanic  persons  had  deprived  the  populace 
of  their  accustomed  festivals  and  pastimes  on 
the  Sunday  afternoons  after  divine  service; 
festivals  and  pastimes  are  the  poor  man’s 
inheritance,  his  unbought  enjoyments,  the 
leisure  of  his  servitude,  the  common  solace 
of  the  ancient  friendships  of  the  village ! 
At  a period  when  the  papal  Christians 
still  maintained  some  political  influence,  the 
Catholic  priests  were  busily  insinuating 
among  the  lower  orders  that  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  nothing  more  than  o 
sullen  deprivation  of  innocent  enjoyments, 
and  we  are  told  that  this  argument  was  not 
unintelligible,  and  had  sometimes  succeeded 
in  “ turning  the  people’s  hearts.”  Scotland 
had  already  put  down  “ Pasche”  and  “ Vule” 
and  other  cheerful  holidays  as  “ superstitious 
limes.”  James  the  First,  in  one  of  his  pro- 
gresses, found  the  people  of  Lancashire  dis- 
contented. by  the  austerity  of  their  puritani- 
cal Sundays;  and  on  his  return  home  the 
King  issued  his  “declaration”  for  “ liberty 
on  the  l.ord's  day.”  “ With  our  own  ears 
we  have  heard  the  general  complaint  of  our 
people.”  His  native  good-humour  and  his 
deep  policy  combined  to  sympathise  with  the 
querulous  multitude,  and  toward  off  this  po- 
pular shape  of  Puritanism.  The  Royal  de- 
claration is  usually  known  as  “ the  Rook  of 
Sports,”  but  it  was  soon  contemptuously 
nick-named  “ the  Dancing  Book.”  James 
had  heretofore  learned  a lesson  in  Scotland, 
from  these  sour  Sabbatarians  ; and  when  he 
cast  his  eyes  over  Christian  Europe,  that 
monarch  could  not  discover  any  reason  why 
in  his  kingdom  alone  the  Sunday,  after 

Diary,  on  the  term  “ Sabbath,"  says,  “For  so  these 
Puritans  styled  and  accounted  the  Sunday.” — 214. 

(!)  Fuller’s  Church  History,  book  ix.,  127  Dr. 
Bound’s  notions  are  accurately  referred  to  by  Fuller, 
whose  impartial  narrative  and  citations  are  a sub- 
stitute for  the  original. 
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church  time,  should  become  a day  of  tribula- 
tion and  self-denial— the  people  being  prohi- 
bited from  their  pastimes  of  archery,  leaping. 
May-games,  and  morris-dances,  which  en- 
couraged the  common  people  to  a common 
amity,  and  inured  the  bodies  of  sedentary 
artificers  by  athletic  exercises. 

Scarcely  was  the  memorable  and  unlucky 
“ Book  of  Sports”  thrown  among  the  people, 
than  in  their  inquiry  after  the  nature  of  the 
Sabbath  they  discovered,  to  their  amazement, 
that  every  thing  concerning  the  nature  of  a 
Christian  Sabbath  was  uncertain  and  ques- 
tionable. The  Sabbatarian  controversy  then 
re-opened. 

The  difficulties  of  the  investigation  rose  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  learned  tractates 
which  appeared,  either  in  favour  or  against 
the  strict  observance  of  the  ancient  Sabbath. 
What  day  is  the  Seventh?  ft  is  any  day 
after  six  days.  Which  is  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  Sabbath  ? Does  it  open  at 
cock-crowing,  or  does  it  last  from  even  to 
even?  It  was  considered  that  neither  the 
day  nor  the  hour  wero  material ; for  Time 
having  a circular  motion,  and  its  divisions 
being  themselves  but  artificial,  it  was  suffi- 
cient if  the  duo  proportion  of  the  Sabbath  bo 
completed.  There  were  who  asserted  that 
Sunday  was  a working-day,  for  that  Saturday 
was  the  perpetual  Sabbath ; while,  in  this 
controversy,  some,  disturbed  at  counting  the 
first  day  fora  seventh,  persevered  in  hallow- 
ing both  days  as  Sabbaths.  It  was  on  the 
occasion  of  a bill  “ for  the  better  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  called  Sunday,”  we  learn  from 
a private  letter  of  the  day,  that  a Member  of 
the  House,  presuming  tosneeratthePuritans, 
observed  that  if  Saturday  was  dies  Sabbali , it 
might  be  entitled  a bill  “for  the  observance 
of  Saturday  commonly  called  Sunday.”  Our 
unlucky  wit  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  only 
eipelled  the  House,  whose  proneness  to  Ju- 
daism, at  a later  period,  might  have  led  them 
to  renew  the  Mosaic  lapidation. 

The  opinions  of  the  Sabbatic  Sunday  were 
so  unsettled,  that  when  Fuller  wrote  his 
Church  history  of  Britain,  that  honest  histo- 
rian shrank  from  the  Sabbatarian  controversy, 
and  has  curiously  arranged  his  history  on 
this  subject  into  three  columns,  of  “ Sabbata- 

(I)  See  a folio  pamphlet  entitled  “The  Represen- 
tation examined,  being  Remarks  on  the  Stale  of  Re- 
ligion in  England.” — 1711. 

(1)  In  a suppressed  passage  of  Hume,  of  his  first 
quarto  edition,  p.151,  he  treats  with  some  philoso- 
phical levity  the  change  of  the  term  Sunday  to  the 


rians,  of  moderate  men,  and  of  Anti-Sabba- 
tarians, without  interposing  any  opinions  of 
his  own. 

James  and  Charles  were  alike  condemned 
by  the  popular  prejudice ; and  though  the 
present  was  one  of  their  least  political  errors, 
if  truly  it  were  an  error,  heavily  was  it  visit- 
ed on  the  last  sovereign.  The  Parliament’s 
armies  usually  chose  Sundays  for  their 
battles,  that  theprofanalion  of  that  day  might 
be  expiated  by  a field-sacrifice,  and  that  the 
Sabbath-breakers,  the  Royalists,  might  suffer 
a signal  punishment  1 James  the  First  would 
have  started  with  horror  at  his  “ Book  of 
Sports,”  could  he  have  prcsciently  contem- 
plated on  the  Archbishop  and  the  Sovereign 
who  persisted  in  its  revival  being  dragged 
to  the  block.  By  what  invisible  threads 
does  fate  suspend  together  the  most  remote 
events  1 It  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  the 
consciences  were  to  be  disturbed,  and  the 
opinions  distracted  of  tho  English  people,  be- 
cause they  had  fallen  into  a peculiar  practice 
when  compared  with  their  European  neigh- 
bours. Even  to  a much  later  period,  the  pre- 
judice against  those  monarchs  had  lost  none 
of  its  bitterness,  none  of  its  unrelenting 
hatred,  for  the  presumed  impiety  of  sparing 
the  people  the  melancholy  indolence  of  a Pu- 
ritanic Sunday.  So  late  as  in  1711,  a writer 
in  his  strictures  on  the  Lower  House  of  Con- 
vocation’s representation  on  the  growth  of 
Infidelity,  Heresy,  and  Profaneness,  main- 
tains that  “ this  deluge  of  impiety  and  licen- 
tiousness must  be  traced  to  the  wicked  ‘ Book 
of  Sports’  of  James  and  Charles.  Charles 
the  First  renewed  that  war  against  Heaven 
which  his  father  had  impiously  begun,”  and 
he  discovers  no  other  cause  in  “ the  rebel- 
lion” but  that  of“  the  Sabbath-breakers  1”  (1) 
But  this  became  no  dispute  of  a mere  theo- 
logical dogma;  “the  Sabbath”  was  now  a 
party-term  taken  up  in  opposition  to  the 
term  “ Sunday”  to  distinguish  the  Court 
from  the  popular  parly;  and  it  seemed  no 
longer  to  involve  a case  of  Ecclesiastical  judi- 
cature, when  it  raised  up  a banner  under 
which  was  to  be  fought  the  terrible  contest 
of  civil  and  political  power,  and  to  which 
flocked  the  subvertersof  the  government. (2) 


Sabbaib.  “This  is  a difference  about  a few  un- 
meaning syllables,  but  as  the  controversy  lietwixt 
the  Church  and  the  Puritans  did  not  altogether  re- 
gard theological  dogmas,  but  involved  a dispute 
concerning  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  power  and 
government,  that  controversy  must  be  allowed,  in 
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CHAPTER  XLII. 

The  Cause  or  the  Revival  by  Charles,  Ihe  First  of  “ the 
Book  of  Sports"  for  Recreations  on  Sundays. 

Wb  must  consider  the  Puritanism  that 
was  spreading  among  all  ranks  as  that  coun- 
teraction which  usually  occurs  in  human  af- 
fairs. The  prevalent  jealousy  and  dread  of 
Papislry  had  forced  scrupulous  minds  to  be- 
come what  was  sometimes  termed  “ precise.” 
This  new  mode  of  opposing  superstitions  had, 
however,  many  of  its  own.  Some  good  men, 
but  far  more  fantastic  and  conceited  persons, 
imagined  that  it  was  wise  to  be  “ righteous 
over  much”  rather  than  to  revert  to  the  Ro- 
mish ceremonials,  as  “ the  dog  retumelh  to 
his  vomit yet  these  very  persons  were  fast 
restoring  the  corruptions  of  rabbinical  Ju- 
daism. 

The  Prelacy  had  been  openly  attacked;  a 
more  covert  blow  was  now  aimed,  by  affecting 
a Judaic  strictness  in  the  observance  of  “ the 
Lord’s  day,”  which  the  Puritanic  now  began 
to  style  emphatically  “ The  Sabbath.” 

The  divinity  of  the  Lord’s  day  was  new  di- 
vinity at  Court,  says  a contemporary  histo- 
rian, (1)  and,  it  may  be  added,  it  was  so 
throughout  England.  At  Court,  so  far  were 
they  from  practising  any  austerities  on  Sun- 
days, that  it  was  their  custom,  “ time  sans 
memorie,”  not  only  to  hold  privy  councils, 
but  to  reserve  this  very  day  for  their  more 
splendid  amusements,  the  Masque — the  Pas- 
toral— and  the  Play.  Even  among  the  lowest 
orders,  Sunday  had  long  been  held  the  most 
convenient  festival  day  for  the  pastimes  of  the 
people  ; and  more  particularly  for  the  cele- 
bration of  those  numerous  Church  or  paro- 
chial holidays,  whose  traces  still  linger 
among  our  northern  counties,  and  were  then 
held  to  commemorate  the  dedications  of 
churches  to  their  patron  saint,  or  to  conse- 
crate the  memory  of  some  munificent  foun- 
der. That  many  of  these  festivals  of  the 
people  were  the  remains  of  old  Pagan  and 
Hebrew  customs,  was  belter  known  to  a later 
age  of  inquiry  than  the  age  of  Charles  the 
First.  They  had,  however,  long  been  con- 
verted to  Christian  purposes.  The  profane 
erudition  of  the  Puritans  of  that  day  was  not 
very  oxtensive,  and  their  authorities  were 
usually  limited  to  the  old  and  the  new  law, 
which  they  appear  to  have  sadly  confused 

some  or  iU  articles,  to  bave  been  of  much  greater 
importance.”  Perhaps  he  erased  this  passage  on 
malurer  consideration,  when  he  round  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  the  theological  part  ot  the 


between  the  literal  and  the  typical  meaning. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  a due  abhorrence  of  the 
Saints  which  crowded  the  Romish  calendar, 
and  grudged  even  to  bestow  on  Paul  and 
Peter  their  titular  honour.  They  now  at- 
tempted to  abolish  these  parochial  festivals, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  profanations  of 
“ the  Sabbath.” 

From  time  immemorial  our  rude  and  reli- 
gious ancestors  had  preserved  their  country 
wakes,  festivals  held  throughout  the  night, 
and  which,  in  fact,  as  their  title  imports, 
were  the  ancient  vigils.  To  strew  rushes  on 
the  floors,  and  to  hang  fresh  garlands  in 
the  church,  were  offices  pleasing  to  the  maid- 
ens ; the  swains  encountered  each  other  in 
their  athletic  recreations  of  wrestling,  cud- 
gelling, and  leaping,  or  melted  the  hearts  of 
their  mistresses,  by  their  morris-dances  and 
their  May-games ; above  all,  they  feasted  li- 
berally, the  rich  spared  not  their  hospitality, 
all  doors  were  opened,  all  comers  welcomed  ; 
all  looked  forward  to  their  wake-day,  and  old 
friendships  were  renewed,  and  little  enmities 
were  reconciled  at  a joyous  wake.  Some  of 
these  festivals  were  called  Church-ales.  The 
people,  after  divine  service  on  Sundays,  re- 
sorted to  the  churchyard,  and,  after  partak- 
ing in  the  same  common  enjoyments,  and 
copious  potations  of  a subscription  ale  brewed 
by  all  the  strength  and  care  of  the  district, 
they  left  some  token  of  their  honest  piety 
for  the  service  of  their  parish  church,  to  cast 
a bell,  or  to  repair  a lower,  and  dropped 
their  mite  into  the  alms-box.  There  were 
Clerk-ales  where  the  parishioners  sent  in 
their  provisions  to  tho  Clerk’s  house,  and 
came  to  feast  with  him.  The  Clerk  was  the 
vender  of  his  own  brewings,  his  profit  and 
bis  reputation  were  at  stake,  and,  by  the 
zealous  libations  of  his  friends,  a half-starved 
Clerk  eked  out  his  lean  quarterage  by  these 
merry  perquisites.  There  was  also  a Bid-ale. 
a feast  of  charity,  where  a man  decayed  in 
his  fortunes  gathered  the  generous  bounties 
of  his  neighbours  at  this  Sunday  holiday.  All 
these  holy  festivals  and  public  spectacles, 
well  provided  with  good  fare  and  barmy  ale, 
concluded  with  rural  games  in  May,  and  a 
Yule-block  at  Christmas.  These  Wakes  and 
Ales  were  long  a singular  mixture  of  piety, 
benevolence,  and  mirth.  The  delightful  poet, 
the  happy  painter  of  our  by-gone  manners, 

contest  from  the  political;  the  theological  being 
oden  the  ostensible,  but  not  always  the  real  cause 
of  the  civil  war. 

(I)  Hamon  (.’Estrange,  Reign  of  Cbarle*  the  First. 
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and  the  faithful  recorder  of  our  once  country- 
customs,  has  described  the  Wake  in  verse  as 
exhilarating  as  these  rural  revels  themselves. 
1 will  not  forbear  their  transcription. 

“ Come,  Anthea : let  ns  two 
Go  to  teast  as  others  do. 

Tarts  and  cus'ards,  creams  and  cakes. 

Arc  the  juntetts  still  at  Wakes, 

Unto  which  the  tribes  resort 
Where  the  business  is  the  sport. 
Morris-dancers  thou  shall  see, 

Marian  too  in  pageantrie ; 

And  a nitmiek,  to  devise 
Many  grinning  properties. 

Players  there  will  he,  and  those 
Base  in  action  as  in  clothes; 

Vet  with  strutting  they  will  please 
The  incurious  villages. 

Near  the  dying  of  the  day 
There  will  he  a cudgel  piay, 

When  a coxcomb  will  be  broke 
Ere  a good  word  can  lie  spoke. 

But  ttie  anger  ends  ail  here, 

Drencht  in  ale,  or  drown’d  in  beere. 

Happy  Rusties!  best  content 
With  the  eheapesl  merriment. 

And  possess  no  other  fear 

Than  to  want  the  Wake  next  year. ”(l) 

That  those  village  Saturnalia  were  not  al- 
ways associa  led  with  (he  innocent  simplicity 
which  the  Devonshire  poet  fancied,  could 
only  be  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  re- 
velries of  an  English  populace.  Swains  were 
too  fortunato,  and  maidens  too  lender;  the 
ales  were  too  potent,  and  Iho  wrestlers  loo 
pugnacious.  Our  own  people  may  yet  learn 
something  from  the  decencies  of  the  populace 
of  the  continent.  It  is  still  a remnant  of  our 
insular  rudeness,  that  our  rustics  imagine 
that  their  boistorous  freedom  is  never  freedom 
till  it  is  proclaimed  by  the  Riol  Act,  and  till 
the  goneral  carouse  is  concluded  by  man- 
slaughter. The  commemorations  of  these 
festivals  were  charged  wilh  such  licentious 
acts;  the  charge  seems  to  have  been  ag- 
gravated, and  these  disorders  were  but  local 
and  occasional. 

It  is  certainly  a singular  circumstance, 
strangely  discordant  with  the  afier-conduct 
of  Charles  the  First,  that  in  the  first  and  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  two  statutes 
passed,  (he  one  entitled  " An  Act  for  punish- 
ing divers  abuses  enmmilted  on  the  Lord's 
day  called  Sunday and  another  for  “the 
further  reformation  of  sundry  abuses  com- 
mitted on  the  Lord’s  day  commonly  called 
Sunday.”  No  unlawful  pastimes  were  lo  be 
allowed,  carriers  are  not  to  travel,  nor 

(I)  Herrick’s  HeaperideB. 


butchers  sell  their  meat,  etc.,  customs  cer- 
tainly which  had  heretofore  been  practised. 
It  is  also  expressly  said,  that  “ the  holy  keep- 
ing of  the  Lord’s  day  is  a principal  part  of  the 
true  service  of  God,  which  is  now  profaned 
and  neglected.”  Io  no  part  of  these  statutes 
can  I find  the  term  ‘‘Sabbath,”  otherwise 
this  last  sentence  is  a remarkable  specifica- 
tion, perfectly  accordant  with  the  notions, 
and  delivered  in  the  style  of  the  Puritans. 

This  would  seoni  inexplicable,  unless  we 
conjecture  that  when  Charles  the  First  held 
his  Parliaments,  these  statutes  were  con- 
trived by  that  party.  Heylin  declares  as 
much ; he  says  that  “ tho  Commons  had 
gained  these  acts.”  (2)  As  they  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  abnlish  these  Ecclesiastical  festi- 
vals, but  only  professed  their  better  regula- 
tion, at  that  moment  no  objection  was  started 
from  the  Government  side.  It  is  probable 
that  the  remarkable  specification  of  “ the 
holy  keeping  of  the  Lord’s  day”  was  de- 
signed, by  those  who  drew  up  these  statutes, 
as  a preliminary  to  the  future  introduction 
of  the  novel  term  “ Sabbath.”  That  term 
was  not  yet  to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  when  James 
the  First  composed  his  advice  to  his  son 
Prince  Henry,  touching  on  the  present  topic, 
he  provides  that  “ tho  S ibbothes  be  kept 
holie.”  This  was  his  style  in  the  land  of  John 
Knox.  In  his  new  dominions  of  England  that 
term  was  entirely  thrown  aside.  The  Puri- 
tanic rigours  of  a Sunday  were,  however, 
gaining  ground  even  in  the  reign  of  the 
father  of  Charles  the  First,  and  more  parti- 
cularly among  the  civic  corporations,  as  the 
son  lived  to  experience.  The  conduct  of  a 
Lord  Mayor  under  James  the  First  has  been 
recorded  as  an  example  of  his  piety,  and  it 
may  bo  added  of  his  prudence.  The  King's 
carriages,  removing  to  Theobalds  on  a Sunday 
morning,  raised  a clatter  in  the  time  of  divine 
service.  The  Lord  Mayor  commanded  them 
lo  be  slopped  ; the  officers  returning  to  his 
M ijosty  made  vehement  complaints.  The 
King  warmed,  and  swore  he  thought  there  had 
been  no  more  kings  in  England  than  himself, 
and  dispatched  a warrant  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  let  them  pass.  The  Puritanic  chi'-f  ma- 
gistrate obeyed,  observing,  “While  it  was 
in  my  power  I did  my  duty;  but,  that  being 
taken  away  by  a higher  power,  it  is  my  duty 
to  obey.”  The  shrewd  sense  of  this  Lord 

(0  Cyprianus  Anglieus,p.  MI. 
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Mayor  produced  a compliment  from  the 
King. 

The  doctrine  of  the  rigid  Sabbath  was  rife 
when  Laud  was  Bishop  of  London.  A cir- 
cumstance will  show  the  character  of  these 
city  Sabbatarians.  Sir  Nicholas  ltainton,  the 
Lord  Mayor,  prosecuted  a poor  old  apple- 
woman  for  retailing  her  small  stores  on 
Sundays  in  Paul’s  Church-yard  ; Laud  in 
sisled  that  she  should  continue  her  harmless 
living  on  Sundays  in  the  Churchyard,  threat- 
ening, that  should  the  Lord  Mayor  again  in- 
terfere in  his  jurisdiction,  he  would  complain 
of  him  to  the  King  and  council.  Another 
Lord  Mayor  in  1629  issued  his  warrant 
against  those  “who  profane  the  Sabbath  day 
by  buying  and  selling.”  Laud  excepted 
against  it,  as  intruding  on  his  Episcopal 
jurisdiction.  These  anecdotes  are  malici- 
ously giren  by  Prynne,  who  concludes, 
“Such  was  this  profane  Archbishop.”  (1) 

The  land  s emed  threatened  with  that  re- 
novated Judaism  which,  not  many  years  after, 
triumphantly  rabbinised  the  whole  realm, 
ludaical  opinions  had  been  broached  by  one 
John  Thraske,  (2)  who  among  other  absur- 
dities had  insisted  that  the  Levitical  ritual, 
relative  to  meats,  etc.,  was  also  of  perpetual 
ordinance.  Now  one  Theophilus  Bradbourn 
dedicated  a treatise  to  Charles  the  First,  in 
which  he  demonstrated  that  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath was  to  be  kept  with  the  rigid  obser- 
vances of  the  Hebrews,  being  a perpetual  and 
moral  obligation  for  mankind,  while  Sunday 
was  an  ordinary  working-day.  These  Ju- 
daising  Christians,  whose  Bibles  had  disor- 
dered their  heads,  had  their  followers  ; and 
lleylin  tells  us  that  there  was  a tendency  in 
the  people  to  “ downright  Judaism.”  (3)  All 
these  theological  reveries  wore  fostered  by 
the  novel  doctrines  of  tho  Sabbatarians. 
Bradbourn,  however,  when  brought  into  the 
Court  of  High-Commission  submitted  to  a 
conference,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  that  his  arguments  wero  untenable, 
and  to  conform  himself  to  quiet  and  ortho- 
doxy. 

As  profanations  of  “ the  Sabbath,”  the 
Puritanic  party  had  often  protested  against 
tho  Ecclesiastical  festivals  which  wo  have 
described.  It  was  now  attempted  to  sanction 
their  opinions.  At  the  request  of  several 

(I)  Canterbury's  Doom.p.  132. 

(J)  In  (6(8.  Fuller’s  Church  History,  x.,  76. 

(3)  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  S*3. 

(3)  Prynne,  in  his  “Canterbury’s  Doom,"  has  col- 
lected a number  of  these  assise-orders,  which  suf- 


country  magistrates,  at  an  assize  in  Somer- 
setshire, Lord  Chief-Justice  Richardson  issued 
an  order  for  the  utter  suppression  of  those 
popular  festivals,  and  further  ordered  that  all 
ministers  should  publish  his  order  from  their 
pulpits. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  startled  at  this 
usurpation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church, 
ai  d this  abolishment  of  days  of  ecclesiastical 
appointment,  complained  to  tho  King.  The 
Chief-Justice  summoned  to  the  Council- 
board,  argued  as  a sound  lawyer;  appealed 
to  the  recent  statutes,  and  alleged  many  pre- 
cedents of  such  assize-orders,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  these  festivals  from  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  ii)  Law  was  babble,  when  divi- 
nity was  jealous.  Tho  Judge  was  severely 
reprimanded  by  the  Bishop  for  having  as- 
sumed a power  over  ministers,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese ; and 
commanded  him  to  revoke  that  order  at  the 
next  assizes,  in  tho  same  public  manner  in 
which  he  had  given  it,  as  he  would  answer 
the  contrary  at  his  peril.  On  leaving  the 
Council-board  the  indignant  Judge,  as  much 
in  rage  as  in  dejection,  shed  tears,  and  when 
asked  by  Lord  Dorset  how  he  did  ? replied, 
“ Very  ill,  my  Lord,  for  I have  been  almost 
choked  with  a pair  of  lawn  sleeves.”  (51 

Laud  desired  the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
to  inquire  concerning  “ the  late  noise  in 
Somersetshire  about  wakes.”  The  conduct 
of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  acting  without  the 
Bishop's  consent  in  pretence  of  reformation, 
said  Laud,  had  gone  on  a principle  that  “ any 
thing  that  is  abused  may  quite  be  taken 
away ;”  that  disorders  which  might  have 
broken  out  in  those  feasts  instituted  for  good 
purposes  ought  to  be  prevented  by  the  Jus- 
tices of  Peace  themselves.  Laud  hints  that 
“ the  Humourists  were  increasing  much  in 
those  parts,  and  unite  themselves  in  banding 
against  the  feasts,  as  his  Majesty  has  been 
lately  informed.” 

That  the  suppression  of  these  rural  festi- 
vals was  considered  as  an  affair  of  the  anti- 
prelatic  or  Puritan  party,  appears  by  tho  re- 
ply of  tho  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Having 
dispatched  his  missives  through  all  the 
deaneries  of  the  diocese,  the  Bishop  received 
the  testimonials  of  his  numerous  clergy,  from 
distant  parts  of  the  county,  protesting  against 

flctently  vindicate  the  proceeding*  of  tho  judge. 
— tsa. 

pi)  Heylin’*  Cyprianus  Anglicus,  M3.  Prynne  had 
already  furnished  the  anecdote. 
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these  suppressions ; they  were  desirable  for 
the  people;  the  wealthy  maintaining  hospi- 
tality, and  the  poor  being  cheered  by  these 
feasts  of  religion  and  charity,  where  the  dif- 
ferences between  neighbours  wero  often 
happily  composed  by  this  meeting  of  their 
common  friends,  and  alleging  other  reasons 
for  their  continuance.  (1)  The  disorders  com- 
plained of  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
worse  occurred  in  fairs  and  markets,  where  a 
constable  was  sufficient  to  put  them  down. 

After  the  reprimand  of  Laud  at  the  Coun- 
cil-board. the  Chief-Justice  at  the  next  assize, 
without  acknowledging  any  error,  revoked 
what  he  called  “ the  good  orders”  which  he 
had  formerly  issued.  The  country  magis- 
trates, troubled  at  the  revocation,  prepared  a 
petition.  They  were  evidently  of  the  Puri- 
tanic party,  for  the  petition  was  sent  up  to 
London  to  be  secretly  submitted  to  “ Master 
Prynne,”  that  head  of  all  “ the  Humourists  I” 
Prynne  was  waiting  the  arrival  in  town  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  County,  to  have  it 
presented  to  the  King ; but  early  intelligence 
had  been  sent  to  Laud  ; and  it  was  during 
this  interval  of  twelve  days  that  Laud  by  a 
vigorous  measure  induced  the  King  to  re- 
vive his  father’s  “ Book  of  Sports”  to  be  al- 
lowed on  Sundays. 

The  ostensible  object  of  these  dissensions 
was  not  the  real  one.  With  some  it  was  not 
so  much  the  suppression  of  the  Wakes  as  the 
establishing  the  Sabbatic  Sunday ; there  were 
others  with  whom  it  was  not  so  much  the 
establishing  the  Sabbatic  Sunday  as  the 
political  opposition  to  the  Government,  of 
which  this  served  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
pretexts.  So  human  affairs  are  strangely  com- 
bined together  1 All  religion  seemed  now  to 
exist  in  the  rigid  observance  of  “ the  Sab- 
bath the  rising  party  rung  this  alarum, 
and  the  nation  was  artfully  divided  into  Sab- 
batarians, and  Sabbath-breakers. 

Neal,  (he  historian  of  the  Puritans,  at  this 
point  of  his  history,  makes  this  reflection: 
“ Here  we  observe  the  laity  petitioning  for 
the  religious  observation  of  the  Lord’s  day, 
and  the  Bishop  with  his  clergy  pleading  for 

(t)  Thecorrespondence  between  Laud  and  Pierce, 
the  Bishop  ot  Bath  and  Wells,  is  interesting.  The 
Bishop  has  described  these  “Country  feasts." 
When  Prynne  ransacked  the  cabinet  of  Laud,  he 
found  these  letters,  and  published  them  in  his 
“Canterbury’s  Doom,”  signature  V:  they  were  in- 
dorsed by  Laud  “ My  Lord  of  Bath’s  certiOcales  about 
wakes  in  Somersetshire.’’  They  reflect  no  discredit 
on  either  party ; one  earnestly  inquired  after  the 
truth,  and  the  other  laboriously  furnished  the  in- 


the  profanation  of  it.”  This  was  a conclusive 
argument  for  whoever  had  not  entered  into 
the  history  of  the  Sabbatic  Sunday  in  Eng- 
land. The  people  would  have  wondered  to 
have  learnt  that  Archbishop  Laud  accused 
them  of  superstition  I 

The  motives  which  urged  the  revival  of  the 
royal  declaration  concerning  lawful  sports  on 
Sundays  appear  by  some  artless  memoranda 
which  Laud  never  suspected  would  have  seen 
the  light.  They  are  these:  “ A general  and 
superstitious  opinion  conceived  of  that  day— 
a book  set  out  by  Theophilus  Bradbourn 
‘ Judaism  upon  Chiistian  Principles’ — which 
had  perverted  many — a great  distemper  fdis- 
order)  in  Somersetshire  upon  the  forbidding 
of  the  wakes  in  the  sourness  of  this  opinion— 
an  act  of  a Judge  that  rid  that  circuit -his 
Majesty  troubled  with  petitions  by  some  ol 
that  county— his  royal  father’s  example  upon 
the  like  occasions  in  Lancashire.”  (2) 

Laud  could  not  as  a prescient  statesman 
foresee  the  result  of  approaching  events— 
that  the  limes  had  altered,  Laud  had  yet 
hardly  discovered— and  that  at  a crisis  it  is 
not  always  wise  to  bo  looking  for  a prece- 
dent, was  a philosophy  too  comprehensive  as 
yet  to  have  been  recognised.  In  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  political  experience  he  did  not 
act  without  premeditation.  He  sought  for  an 
authority  for  the  nvasure  he  adopted  by  re- 
ferring Charles  to  his  royal  father’s  example 
on  a similar  occasion,  and  he  was  certain  that 
the  precedent  would  prevail;  for  Charles  on 
many  critical  occasions  seems  rarely  to  have 
acted  from  his  own  suggestions.  In  the  great 
struggle  in  which  Laud  was  now  engaged  in 
the  religious  commonwealth  with  the  rising 
power  of  Non-conformity,  he  probably  con- 
templated on  a deeper  object.  By  command- 
ing that  the  edict  should  be  read  by  the  pa- 
rochial ministers,  he  was  numbering  the 
dutiful  sons  of  the  Church,  and  marking  out 
her  disaffected  members.  The  “ Declaration’’ 
would  be  a test  of  concealed  Puritanism.  It 
was  a strong  measure ; but  the  zealous  Laud, 
as  his  old  master  James  the  First  had  said, 
was  at  all  times  “ tossing  about”  for  strong 

formation.  Prynne,  according  to  his  notions, nut'* 
on  the  Clergy,  seventy-two  in  numl  er,  who  sign'd 
the  certifleates  w hich  they  sent  from  their  different 
residences,  that  “they  were  the  deboystest  (th« 
most  debauched)  and  worst  in  the  counly.” 
perceive  the  bitterness  which  Ibis  party- afair  eu 
beginning  to  stir  up. 

(S)  Prynne’s  Canterbury’s  Doom,  numbered, P- 

418. 
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measures,  and  it  has  been  his  ill-fortune  to 
be  judged  of  by  their  result. 

On  the  issue  of  **  the  Declaration,”  a con- 
sternation spread  among  the  clergy;  Laud 
seems  not  to  have  been  aware  that  the  opi  - 
nions of  the  clergy  themselves  had  of  late 
fluctuated  between  the  prevalent  sectarian 
notions  and  the  former  customs  of  the  coun- 
try, and  indeed  of  all  Christian  Europe,  ex- 
cept the  land  of  John  Knox.  Some  imagined 
that  they  saved  the  violation  of  their  own 
consciences  by  deputing  the  clerk  to  promul- 
gate the  obnoxious  act ; one  having  read  it, 
and,  afterwards  the  fourth  commandment, 
told  his  parishioners  that  “ they  had  now 
heard  the  word  of  God  and  the  injunction  of 
man,  and  they  were  to  obey  which  they 
pleased.”  If  Laud  by  this  test  of  Uniformity 
discovered  the  obedient  subjects  of  the 
Church,  he  might  have  been  alarmed  at  the 
considerable  number  of  ministers  ejected,  or 
suspended  by  his  authority,  and  against 
their  will  thrown  into  the  ranks  of  the  Non- 
conformists. 

Many  extraordinary  works  were  now  sent 
forth  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this 
obscure  or  misconceived  topic  of  the  Sabba- 
tarian controversy.  The  most  curious  for 
their  erudition  were  on  the  side  of  the  court; 
indeed,  the  investigation  could  only  be  car- 
ried on  by  the  most  extensive  researches ; it 
was  to  ascertain  the  customs  and  practices 
of  different  ages  since  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  inquirers,  who  deemed  the 
Sabbath  an  abrogated  institution,  considered 
it  was  superstitious  to  observe  the  extinct 
Sabbath  of  the  Hebrews,  which  distinguished 
the  Jews  from  other  nations.  They  assumed 
that  in  its  own  nature  it  was  neither  moral 
nor  perpetual;  Jesus  “ had  nailed  all  the  ce- 
remonial law  to  the  cross,”  and  the  old  law, 
which  had  begun  with  Moses,  had  ceased 
with  Christ.  The  moment  the  controversy 
turned  on  the  sentiment  or  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  it  became  fanciful  and  contradictory. 
The  most  absurd  reasonings  were  alleged  to 
extricate  themselves  from  the  perplexities  in 
which  they  were  involved.  Those  who  ap- 
pealed to  the  fourth  commandment  for  perpe- 
tuating the  Jewish  .Sabbath  yet  had  changed 
the  hallowed  seventh  day  into  the  first  of  the 
week;  this  was  a perplexing  objection.  If 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Lord’s  day, 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Church  as  a festi- 
val day,  by  what  authority  was  it  to  be  re- 
gulated by  the  rigid  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath? 
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The  short  history  of  Dr.  Pocklington,  an 
eminent  divine,  is  a part  of  that  of  the  Sabba- 
tarian controversy,  and  his  fate  may  serve  as 
its  close. 

Dr.  Pocklington  had  published  a sermon 
which  had  excited  great  attention,  entitled 
“ Sunday  no  Sabbath,”  in  1636.  Here  he 
had  sharpened  many  keen  passages  against 
the  prevailing  Puritanism.  Five  years  after- 
wards, in  1641,  when  Puritanism  became 
parliamentary,  he  was  selected  as  the  first 
victim.  He  had  articles  exhibited  against 
him,  drawn  from  his  own  writings.  There 
is  “ a petition  to  the  Lords  by  J.  H.,  of  Card- 
ington,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  Gent.’’ 
This  puritan  gentleman  had  also  undertaken 
the  office  of  controverting  what  he  calls  the 
Doctor’s  “ Jewish  and  popish  superstitions 
and  anti-christian  doctrines.”  It  is  curious, 
that  both  parties  recriminate  on  one  another 
their  tendency  to  Judaism. 

Pocklington  having  affirmed  that  the  day 
which  they  nicknamed  the  Sabbath  is  either 
no  day  at  all,  or  not  the  day  which  they 
mean,  the  Puritan  replies  to  this:  “ Sabba- 
lum  signifies  a day  of  sacred  rest  consecrated 
to  God,  whence  all  such  days  are  in  Scripture 
called  Sabbaths , as  well  as  the  Seventh  day. 
Therefore  the  Lord’s  day  may  be  so  termed, 
without  any  danger  of  Judaism,  as  well  as 
Easter  is  still  called  Pasca , and  Whitsunday 
Pentecost , the  Jewish  words  and  institutions.” 
The  ingenuity  cf  the  answer  is  superior  to 
its  logic.  By  changing  its  first  position  he 
eludes  the  question  altogether.  He  does  not 
prove  Sund.iy  to  be  the  Sabbath,  otherwise 
than  as  any  other  day  may  be,  according  to 
his  assumption.  The  retention  of  the  lsrael- 
itish  terms  and  festivals  in  the  Christian 
system  was  a remarkable  circumstance;  they 
were  the  remains  of  the  early  Judaising 
Christians. 

At  a committee  of  many  lords  in  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  the  unfortunate  Pocklington  had 
to  defend  his  theological  opinions  in  the  ar- 
ticles now  brought  forth  in  judgment  against 
him.  Our  Puritan,  of  this  trial  both  pub- 
lisher and  commentator,  assures  us  that 
“ The  man  was  not  able  to  make  any  reason- 
able defence,  for  his  parts  and  learning  had 
quite  forsaken  him,  and  he  had  nothing  left 
in  him  but  anger  and  passion  to  manage  his 
cause,  which  provoked  all  good  Christians  to 
praise  God,  who  had  given  his  truth  such  a 
weak  enemy,  and  error  such  a foolish  patron.” 

Pocklington.  before  this  committee  of  peers, 
who  were  sitting  to  decide  on  nice  and  ob- 
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scuro  points  of  historical  theology,  might  have 
been  both  impatient  and  indignant.  Their 
sentence  deprived  him  not  only  of  all  his 
ecclesiastical  livings,  dignities,  and  prefer- 
ments, but  hold  him  incapable  hereafter  of 
holding  any  place  or  dignity  in  the  Church 
or  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  last  critic 
who  was  to  lake  in  hand  his  unlucky  “ Sun- 
day no  Sabbath”  was  to  be  the  common 
executioner,  and  the  last  copy  was  to 
flutter  in  the  flames.  The  Puritan  “Gen- 
tleman” who  has  sent  down  to  us  thediscom- 
fllure  of  the  learned  Doctor  has  not  noticed 
the  discomfiture  of  the  Committee  of  Peers, 
who  were  now  doing  the  drudge-work  of  the 
Puritanic  Commoners.  It  is  from  another 
quarter  I discover  that  when  Dr.  Pocklington 
was  accused  and  censured,  he  was  also  to 
perform  tho  penance  of  a Recantation.  Per- 
sisting in  his  former  opinion,  he  gave  his 
Recantation  a quaint  and  novel  form.  He 
said,  “ If  Canto  bo  losing,  Recanlo  is  to  sing 
again (1 ) that  is,  he  would  only  repeat 
what  he  hud  first  said.  So  that  the  man 
whose  “ parts  and  learning”  had  so  sudden- 
ly deserted  him,  at  the  last  recovered  all 
their  energy.  It  is  said  that  the  party  de- 
signed to  have  further  punished  his  con- 
tumacy ; but  as  Pocklington  died  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  his  death  has  afforded  Walker, 
in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  another  vic- 
tim, whom  he  describes  as  dying  “ in  a man- 
ner heart-broken.”  But  the  honourable  cou- 
rage which  marked  the  learned  Doctor  when 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  they  had  cruelly  deprived  him  of  the 
means  of  existence,  would  hardly  have  for- 
saken him  in  so  short  a period. 

When  the  strength  and  glory  of  England 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Puritans, 
their  extravagant  conduct  on  many  national 
objects  was  never  more  visible  than  on  their 
Sabbatic  regulations.  It  seemed  as  if  reli- 
gion chiefly  consisted  of  the  Sabbatarian 
rigours,  and  that  a British  senate  had  been 
transformed  into  a company  of  Hebrew  Rab- 
bins. In  1C50  an  act  was  passed  for  inflict- 
ing penalties  for  breach  of  the  Sabbath,  some 
of  which  included  dancing  and  singing,  or 
travelling  in  a boat,  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
coach  or  sedan,  except  to  church.  This  ex- 
ception occurred  on  the  remonstrance  of  one 
of  tho  memi.ers  of  the  House  of  Commons 

ft)  This  curious  anecdote  may  be  found  in 
A Lowth’s  Letterto  Edward  Sliliingfleet,"p.  56.  *to. 
1687.  Neal  bus  acknowledged  that  Pocklington  re- 
fused to  recant. 


complaining  that  “ in  their  zeal  they  had 
tied  the  Godly  from  going  to  Church  by  water 
or  coach,  for  that  he  coming  from  West- 
minster to  Somerset-house,  to  sermon,  bad 
his  boat  and  waterman  seized  for  the  penal- 
ty.” Tho  perverted  feeling  and  the  miscon- 
ception of  Ibis  race,  in  respect  to  (he  Sabbath, 
had  appeared  as  early  in  tho  reign  of  Charles 
as  1637,  when  many  emigrated  to  New 
England.  In  their  code  of  laws,  among  the 
Sabbatic  prohibitions  under  severe  penalties 
are  these,  “ No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  cook  victuals, 
make  beds,  sweep  house,  cut  hair  or  shave.” 
“ No  woman  shall  kiss  her  child.”  These 
were  the  grossest  Itabbiiiical  superstitions. 

At  length  having  prohibited  Sundays  as 
days  of  recreation,  and  abolished  all  Saints’ 
days,  or  festivals,  the  common  people  evident- 
ly murmured  at  the  deprivation  of  their  pe- 
riodical holidays.  Tho  feelings  of  the  peoplo 
were  more  natural  than  their  Parliament, 
even  in  the  gloomy  land  of  Puritanism.  This 
must  have  been  the  occasion  of  a remarkable 
ordinance  issued  in  1647  concerning  “ days  of 
recreation  allowed  unto  scholars,  appren- 
tices, etc.  Tho  second  Tuesday  in  every 
month  was  set  apart  for  the  holiday  of  these 
persons,  when  it  was  ordered,  that  “ all 
windows  of  shops  and  warehouses  shall  be 
kept  shut  on  the  said  day  of  recreation.” 

Our  kingdom  of  the  Godly  must  have  been 
tho  scorn  and  ridiculo  of  other  nations,  while 
they  were  regulating  the  police  of  an  empire 
as  if  they  were  dwellers  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
What  was  the  result  of  this  spurious  sanctity, 
this  fantastic  renovation  of  the  Israelite’s 
Sabbaths?  When  Sectarianism  bred  all 
monstrous  shapes,  and  irreligion  so  easily 
assumed  the  garb  of  piety,  after  having  ob- 
served the  Lord’s  day  with  these  Judaic  ri- 
gours, a re-action  took  place  among  those 
who  now  rejected  the  observance  altogether, 
pretending  to  that  elevated  holiness  which 
kept  all  days  as  Lord’s  days.  A popular 
preacher  at  the  Temple,  who  was  disposed 
to  foster  a cheerful  spirit  among  the  common 
peoplo,  yet  desirous  that  the  Lord’s  day 
should  not  pass  undistinguished,  declared 
that  “ those  whose  hands  are  ever  working 
whilst  their  eyes  are  waking,  through  tho 
whole  week,  need  their  recreations  on  tho 
Lord’s  day,”  but  that  Sundays  should  be  ob- 
served with  strictness  and  an  abstinence  from 
all  recreations,  only  by  “ persons  of  quality” 
who  had  the  whole  week  for  their  amuse- 
ments. 
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Such  were  the  opinions  and  practices  of  the 
Sabbatic  Sunday  of  the  Government  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  of  the  Puritans. 

CHAPTER  XLIIL 
The  Sovereignty  of  the  Se«i8. 

In  every  history  of  England,  the  reader 
may  find  what  I shall  now  quote  from  Hume, 
that  in  1636  “ a formidable  fleet  of  sixty  sail, 
l he  greatest  that  England  had  ever  known , 
was  equipped  under  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, who  had  orders  to  attack” — what,  with 
the  greatest  fleet  England  had  ever  known? 
— “ the  herring-busses  of  the  Dutch  which 
fished  in  what  was  called  the  British  seas.” 

Sixty  sail  equipped  to  claim  “the  tenth 
herring  1”  and  which  when  the  affrighted 
fishermen  and  the  States  of  Holland  at  length 
agreed  to  compound  for,  by  a duty  or  tribute 
for  license  to  fish,  amounted  to  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds.  This  truly  had  been  a wanton 
prodigality  of  the  hard-wrung  ship-money, 
for  as  a financial  speculation  the  British  Ca- 
binet must  have  been  convinced,  prima  J'acic, 
that  they  were  securing  a heavy  loss  to  the 
Royal  treasury. 

Iu  political  transactions,  it  is  a very  rare 
absurdity,  as  runs  the  proverbial  phrase,  “ to 
break  an  egg  with  an  axe  ;”  but  what  is  not 
rare  is,  that  the  public  are  accustomed  to 
decide  on  public  events  by  their  obvious  pre- 
text. The  real  motives,  and  the  secret  occa- 
sion which  induced  ('.hallos  the  First  to  put 
forth  these  formidable  preparations  against 
these  Dutch  fishermen,  were  not  compre- 
hended by  the  writers  who  have  calculated 
the  profits  of  the  herring-fishery  to  the  Dutch, 
and  envied  their  happier  success  in  the  art 
of  curing  them,  and  still  less  have  they  been 
understood  by  those  deprecialors  of  the  un- 
fortunate monarch,  shortly  to  be  noticed, 
who  have  casta  malignant  obscurity  over  the 
magnanimity  of  (diaries  the  First  in  a mo- 
mentous trial  of  the  character  of  a British 
monarch. 

This  trivial  incident  of  the  herring-fishery 
is  connected  with  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  our  foreign  relations,  that  of  the 
English  monarch’s  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea— a claim  then  disputed,  and  often 
since  resisted. 

The  dispute  about  the  herring-fishery  oc- 
curred in  1636,  but,  to  take  the  subject  in 
all  its  true  bearings,  we  must  look  for  its  be- 
ginning, two  years  preceding  that  event. 
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Dates  are  often  the  most  positive  arguments 
in  history. 

It  was  in  July,  1634,  that,  from  intercepted 
letters  in  Flanders,  the  Spanish  Resident  in 
London  furnished  very  important  informa- 
tion to  Charles  the  First.  In  this  correspon- 
dence of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  Dutch 
Ambassador  in  France,  there  was  transmitted 
a copy  of  proposals  by  Cardinal  Richelieu 
to  the  States.  That  enterprising  minister 
had  projected  to  combine  the  French  armies 
with  the  fleet  of  Holland,  in  order  to  surprise 
Dunkirk  and  Gravelines,  two  ports  which 
Spain  retained  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  plan  was  to  be  effected  with  such  secrecy 
as  to  be  concealed  from  the  English  monarch, 
lest  he  should  not  consent  to  it,  and  to  be  so 
sudden  that  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  should  not 
have  time  to  frame  a league  with  that  of 
Whitehall. 

Charles,  on  this  information,  acknowledged 
without  reserve  that  these  secret  practices  and 
confederacies  of  theFrenchand  the  Hollander 
were  dangerous  to  both  Crowns— and  that 
the  Dutch  had  grown  more  insolent  since 
they  had  become  victorious.  At  this  moment 
these  new  Slates  were  powerful  at  sea  : they 
had  recently  taken  an  English  merchant-ship, 
and  had  openly  declared  that  they  would 
confiscate  any  which  traded  with  the  subjects 
of  Spain.  Charles  was  therefore  ready  to  join 
with  Spain  to  frustrate  their  designs,  but  it 
was  hinted  that  he  was  yet  unprovided  with 
the  means  of  fitting  out  a great  naval  arma- 
ment, and  the  danger,  however  imminent 
for  Spain,  did  not  press  immediately  on 
England.  The  Spanish  Resident  having,  by 
this  acknowledgment,  felt  his  ground,  now 
showed  that  he  was  furnished  with  ample 
powers  both  to  supply  moneys  and  to  con- 
clude on  articles. 

Of  this  secret  treaty  we  have  threo  papers, 
as  these  passed  through  several  variations, 
in  their  progressive  stages.  They  offer  a 
striking  specimen  of  Charles’s  application  to 
business.  In  each  careful  revision  the  King 
with  his  own  hand  made  several  material  in- 
terlineations, and  he  has  distinctly  endorsed 
these  three  papers  as  “ Old— New-New- 
est.” 

The  treaty  was  concluded  in  August,  1634. 
but  the  armament  was  not  to  put  to  sea  till 
the  spring  of  the  following  year.  In  order 
not  to  arouse  the  vigilant  observation  of  their 
neighbours,  this  groat  fleet  was  to  be  gra- 
dually increased — and  at  first  only  twenty 
sail  were  contemplated.  It  was  agreed  that 
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the  pretext  of  this  arming  should  be  to  free 
the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  from 
the  pirates  of  Barbary,  aod  to  protect  the 
fishery.  There  was  a secret  article  that  his 
Majesty  of  Great  Britain  should  give  secret 
instructions  to  the  commanders  of  his  ships, 
that  should  they  meet  Spanish  ships  in  an 
action  with  their  enemies  at  open  sea,  the 
English  should  aid  them,  in  case  the  Spaniards 
were  overmatched,  and,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  treaty,  “ taking  some  convenient  pretext 
to  justify  it,  that  the  Hollanders  may  not 
hold  it  for  an  act  of  hostility.”  (1)  Such  is 
the  mysticism  of  politics  I This  article  must 
have  strained  on  tenter-hooks  the  under- 
standings of  our  most  dexterous  diplomatists, 
who,  when  called  on  to  explain,  were  to  con- 
vince the  Hollanders  that,  while  we  were 
their  assailants,  we  wore,  notwithstanding, 
at  peace  with  them. 

There  was  still  a more  remarkable  article. 
In  “ the  Old”  paper,  it  was  mentioned  that 
“ the  English  ships  shall  use  their  best  means 
that  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain  shall 
receive  no  wrong,  and  that  hit  Mu  jetty's  so- 
vereignly and  dominion  in  these  his  seas  shall 
be  preserved  from  violenco  and  iusolencies 
on  both  sides."  The  English,  in  fact,  were 
conscious  that  their  “ Sovereignty  of  the  Sea” 
was  equally  disputable  with  their  old  ally  and 
their  new  rival.  The  Spaniards  thus  object- 
ed to  the  offensive  phrase  “ It  is  certain 
Kings  do  enjoy  their  Sovereignty  in  whatever 
is  theirs,  and  do  not  acquire  it,  where  they 
have  it  not,  though  they  use  the  word ; but 
in  treatiessuch  terms  are  commonly  avoided.” 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  in  this  instance, 
treating  on  equal  terms  with  his  ally,  Charles 
the  First  struck  out  the  words  “ his  Majesty’s 
sovereignty  and  dominion  in  these  his  seas 
shall  be  preserved,”  and,  with  political  cour- 
tesy, reduced  the  regal  assumption  to  “ his 
Majesty’s  subjects  shall  be  preserved.”  Thus, 
while  the  Government  was  insisting  on  “ the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,”  from  one  part  of  the 
world,  and  was  sending  forth  a vast  arma- 
ment “ to  scour  the  seas,  and  to  sink,  or  to 
be  sunk,  if  any  strike  not  sail  to  the  English 
Admiral  in  the  narrow  seas,”(2)  in  the  silence 
and  wisdom  of  the  Cabinet,  such  was  the  de- 
licacy of  the  claim  that  it  was  waived  in  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  a friendly  power ; a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  accommodating 
style  of  politics. 

(I)  Clarendon  Papers,  i.,  115. 

'il  Such  were  the  instructions  which  the  Lord 
General  declared  he  had  received,  as  appears 


But  claims  of  this  nature,  though  they  are 
suffered  to  lie  in  abeyance,  are  in  fact  never 
yielded.  Three  years  afterwards,  when  the 
state-policy  of  the  two  Courts  was  again  suf- 
fering a change,  that  on  the  complaint  of  the 
Hollanders,  who  refused  to  pay  the  English 
for  a protection  which  the  Spaniards  did  not 
regard,  when  the  Ambassador  of  Spain  would 
have  replied  to  these  complaints,  “his  Ma- 
jesty,” writes  Secretary  Windebank,  “ fairly 
and  roundly  answered  the  Ambassador  that 
he  will  maintain  his  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
and  defend  those  who  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty,  against  any  power  or  prince 
whatsoever.”  (3) 

This,  then,  was  the  true  cause  of  equipping 
one  of  the  most  formidable  fleets  which  ever 
issued  from  our  porLs  since  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  that  this  was  the  great  object 
of  Charles  the  First  is  confirmed  by  a variety 
of  very  interesting  circumstances. 

The  subject,  indeed,  at  this  moment  so 
deeply  engaged  the  thoughts  of  Charles  the 
First,  that,  having  learned  that  Solden  had 
formerly  composed  a work  to  vindicate  the 
maritime  rights  of  tho  English  monarchy, 
the  King  desired  the  author  to  revise  it  for 
publication,  and  so  highly  approved  of  the 
erudition  and  the  authority  of  that  illustrious 
antiquary,  that  the  King  commanded  that 
three  copies  of  the  work  should  be  perpetu- 
ally preserved  in  the  Council-chest,  the  Court 
of  Admiralty,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  to 
be  valued  as  a record. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Mare 
Clausum  (the  Closed  Sea)  of  Selden.  The 
title  is  an  evidence  that  Selden  had  in  his 
mind  the  Mare  Liberum  (the  Free  Sea)  of 
Grolius.  But  though  it  was  an  answer  to  the 
general  principles  of  that  other  great  heir  of 
fame,  the  object  of  Grotius  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent. We  are  astonished  to  find  that 
Whitelocke,  a great  lawyer  and  even  a states- 
man, has  fallen  into  the  inconceivable  error 
that  Grotius  published  his  treatise  of  the 
“ Mare  Liberum,”  on  the  affair  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  when  in  fact  it  was  published  nearly 
thirty  years  before,  and  for  a very  different 
purpose.  Whitelocke  probably  only  recol- 
lected the  title  of  the  treatise  of  Grotius;  as  a 
patriotic  Briton,  he  would  confidently  appeal 
to  the  book  in  “ the  Council-chest,”  or  at 
“ the  Admiralty.”  Our  Memorialist  has, 
however,  sadly  misled  several  modem 

by  a letter  from  James  Bowel  to  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford. 

(a)  Clarendon  Paperi,  It.,  a and  9. 
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writers,  who,  doubtless,  either  on  his  autho- 
rity, or  trusting  to  the  contrasted  titles  of  the 
two  works,  have  committed  the  same  an- 
achronism, and  thus,  repeating  that  the  dis- 
putes on  the  herring-fishery  had  produced 
the  treatise  of  Grotius,  they  have  ventured 
to  perpetuate  a fact  which  had  never  oc- 
curred. 

We  may  smile  that  the  subject  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea  should  have  so  long  formed 
an  intricate  discussion  among  jealous  nations 
and  philosophical  jurists,  since  that  knotty 
point  has  long  been  cut  by  the  sword.  An 
exclusive  dominion  mutable  as  the  winds  and 
the  waves — a desert  of  waters  where  occu- 
pancy only  could  give  possession,  ceasing  in 
the  liquid  road  with  the  wako  of  the  ship — 
was  by  some  presumed  to  be  but  a chimerical 
empire.  That  which  we  cannot  keep  is  not 
ours,  and  that  which  all  men  can  possess 
without  our  consent  cannot  be  appropriated 
to  any  one.  The  power  which  only  begins 
with  our  presence  and  ceases  in  our  absence 
can  never  be  deemed  sovereign.  Others  have 
asserted  that  we  may  remain  masters  of  tho 
sea  even  when  wo  do  not  actually  possess  it. 
On  the  plea  of  maritime  rights,  the  circum- 
fluent waves  constitute  a part  of  their  own 
shores,  and  maintain  the  security  of  a king- 
dom. “ But  whether  the  law  of  nations 
warrant  any  further  pretensions  may  be 
questioned,"  observes  Ilume.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  the  Protector,  declared  that  Britain 
was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  ocean,  as 
the  securest  rampart  against  her  enemies  ; 
hence  we  may  infer  that  an  insular  nation 
has  its  own  policy,  distinct  from  its  neigh- 
bours. 

Our  maritime  dominion  was  protested 
against  by  those  whose  national  interests  in- 
duced them  to  claim  the  universal  freedom 
of  the  seas.  When  Holland  was  rising  into 
an  independent  empire,  she  became  indignant 
at  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Indies  by 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  and 
aspired  to  divide  that  world,  which  her  old 
masters  concealed  as  it  were  in  darkness 
from  Europe.  Grotius,  then  the  Attorney- 
general  of  Holland  and  Zeland,  vindicated 
tho  liberty  of  the  seas,  and  the  “Mare 
Liberum”  appeared  in  1609.  The  property 
of  the  sea,  he  declared,  was  a violation  of  the 
law  of  nature  and  of  nations — the  sea  and 

(4)  The  memoir  which  I read  at  the  time  is,  I 
presume,  that  which  the  Biographic  Universelle  as- 
cribes to  Gerard  de  Rayneval,  published  in  1844, 
who  we  are  told  has  invincibly  refuted  the  argu- 


the  air,  like  the  light  of  the  sun,  could  not, 
as  the  earth,  be  appropriated,  for  their  divi- 
sions were  impossible.  To  contest  the  free- 
dom of  navigation  was  to  destroy  navigation 
itself,  breoking  a tie  which  should  unite  all 
nations,  and  throwing  the  universe  into  con- 
fusion. The  treatise  of  Grotius  was  an  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  those  nations  whose 
superiority  at  sea  remained  doubtful.  They 
are  still  employed  in  refuting  Selden.  A 
memoir  in  the  French  Institute,  in  tho  days 
of  Napoleon,  revived  the  controversy,  and 
accorded  the  palm  to  the  declamatory  Hol- 
lander, resisting  the  colossal  erudition  of 
Great  Britain’s  antiquary,  whom  Grotius,  so 
honourably  to  himself,  distinguishes  as  the 
glory  of  England.  (1) 

The  Marc  Clausum  of  Selden  remains 
among  the  monuments  of  the  human  mind. 
Profound  in  disquisitions  on  tho  naluro  of 
dominion,  and  stored  with  the  inexhaustible 
researches  of  all  human  learning,  Selden  ex- 
plored for  his  principles  his  own  mind,  and 
for  his  precedents  the  history  of  nations.  In 
his  patriotism  he  gave  England  the  sove- 
reignty of  tho  four  seas,  while  Jiis  erudition 
furnished  them  with  a less  disputable  pos- 
session than  that  ideal  sovereignty  in  the 
work  itself;  where,  in  the  many-coloured 
languages  of  his  pago. wo  discover  the  Hebrew 
of  Solomon  Jarchi  and  the  Talmud,  with  the 
Arabic  characters  of  the  Koran. 

The  Dutch  Ambassador  Joachimi  appears 
to  have  obtained  an  early  copy  of  Selden’s 
book,  which  was  dispatched  by  a courier  to 
the  States-General.  It  was  considered  tanta- 
mount to  a declaration  of  war,  and  Joachimi 
received  secret  orders  instantly  to  return 
home  on  pretence  of  attending  his  wife’s 
funeral,  but  really  in  order  to  confer  on  a 
point  too  delicate  to  confide  to  paper.  Al- 
ready the  English  fleet  was  at  sea,  and  the 
affrighted  Dutch  busses  were  flying  in  all 
directions.  Many  distracted  councils  were 
now  held,  and  the  pride  of  the  new  Republic 
painfully  contended  with  their  prudence.  It 
was  proposed  to  send  out  a Dutch  fleet  to 
escort  their  fishermen,  which  long  after  was 
dono,  and  refuse  the  florin  duty  levied  for 
every  two  barrels,  but  it  was  considered  that 
negotiation  might  be  a wiser  method  than 
battle.  They  resolved  on  seizing  a favourable 
opportunity  which  now  presented  itself— the 

merit*  of  Selden.  One  would  Imagine  that  the 
French  Diplomate  had  sent  rorlh  a French  marine 
greater  than  the  Meets  of  England! 
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birth  of  a Princess— to  dispatch  an  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  to  the  British  Court  with 
royal  gifts,  not  only  to  congratulate  the  fa- 
ther, but  to  engage  the  monarch,  if  possible, 
to  desist  from  his  imaginary  properly  over 
the  seas,  (t)  On  this  occasion  the  States- 
General  displayed  a more  refined  manner 
titan  usual  in  flattering  the  elegant  tastes  of 
the  English  monarch,  probably  prompted  by 
the  suggestions  of  their  resident  Ambassador 
from  his  personal  knowledge  of  Charles  the 
First.  Air.  Cornelius  Beveren,  the  Lord  of 
Stravelshock,  came  over  to  England,  and 
entered  Whitehall,  not  as  a stern  Republican, 
but  as  a discreet  courtier,  offering  the  ami- 
cable presents  of  his  masters.  Precious 
amber,  transparent  china  vases,  a chest  of 
the  finest  linen,  the  unrivalled  manufacture 
of  Holland,  and  the  mechanical  wonder  of  a 
curious  clock,  which  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
found  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria 
when  he  took  Alunich,  and  had  sent  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange — were  trivial  elegancies, 
which  Charles  instantly  consigned  to  the 
Queen.  But  several  fine  horses,  and,  above 
all,  four  inappreciable  pictures — not  from 
their  own  native  and  depreciated  school,  but 
from  the  more  classical  easels  of  Italy — the 
master-pieces  of  Titian  and  Tinlorot,  were 
gifts  no  man  more  highly  valued  than  the 
King.  Whitelocke,  who  has  noticed  a part 
of  this  littlo  anecdote,  remarks,  “It  is  sup- 
posed they  did  this  to  ingratiate  the  more 
with  our  King,  in  regard  his  fleet  was  so 
powerful  at  soa,  and  they  saw  him  resolved 
to  maintain  his  dominion  there.” 

James  the  First  had  proclaimed  his  right 
“ to  restrain  foreigners  from  the  fishery  on 
his  own  coasts  without  his  licence,”  but  a 
proclamation  had  never  induced  a foreigner 
to  pay  for  a licence  ; yet,  as  James  always 
liked  a book,  ho  had  read  over  and  approved 
tho  manuscript  of  the  it  a re  Clausum,  but  he 
lost  the  glory  of  its  publication,  for  oither  his 
pacific  measures,  or  some  other  cause,  suf- 
fered the  manuscript  to  lie  neglected  many 
years  in  Solden’s  study.  Charles  declared 
the  fishery  to  be  “a  right  and  royally  of  in- 
heritance incident  to  our  Crown,”  (2)  and  his 
Heel  had  more  explicitly  asserted  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  sea.  The  States  had  remon- 
strated; but  the  English  cannon  pealed  I The 
laird  of  Stravelshock  was  therefore  but  partly 
successful  in  his  solemn  and  courteous  cm- 

(4)  Gerard  Van  Loon,  in  his  voluminous  Histoire 
Metatlique  des  dix-sept  Provinces  Lilies,  has  fur- 
nished some  details  of  this  critical  state  of  affairs. 


bassy,  and  if  he  could  not  get  rid  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  seas,  he,  however,  adjusted  an 
annual  contribution  from  the  Stales  of  thirty 
thousand  pounds  for  the  liberty  of  the 
fishery.  The  naval  dominion  of  England  was 
established. 

There  was,  however,  no  peace  among  the 
Jurisconsults,  and  Scldcn  was  not  allowed  to 
partake  of  the-  triumph  of  his  royal  master. 
Graswinkel,  the  pupil  of  Grotius,  had  dis- 
played so  much  learning  and  such  consum- 
mate ability  in  a manuscript  treatise  on  these 
contested  points,  that  he  was  pensioned  for 
it  by  the  Slales-Geueral,  and  a new  office  was 
created  for  him  under  the  title  of  Advocate- 
General  of  the  Marine,  but  these  honours 
were  acquired  on  a very  singular  condition; 
that  some  uf  the  Deputies  of  the  State  should 
carefully  examine  his  work,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  published ! So  desirous  was 
Ihe  Republic  at  that  moment  of  terminating 
a discussion  which  had  already  occasioned 
the  annihilation  of  their  fishing  fleet,  and  a 
tributary  treaty.  It  was  a subject,  as  a 
statesman  among  thorn,  wiser  than  the 
Jurisconsults,  observed,  which  the  pen  could 
never  decide,  bul  which  the  sword  would. 

It  is,  however,  a curious  circumstance  in 
the  history  uf  the  human  mind,  that  though 
every  judicious  person  was  convinced  of  the 
inefficacy  of  a volume  to  maintain,  or  to 
abrogate,  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  still 
each  nation  looked  with  a fond  eye  on  the 
book  which  cherished  their  own  prejudices 
and  supported  thoir  own  interests.  Neither 
the  doctrines  of  Seldeti,  nor  those  of  the  sup- 
pressed Graswinkel,  were  neglected  at  an 
after-period  by  their  respective  nations. 
When  the  Commonwealth  of  England  went 
to  war  with  the  Stales  of  Holland,  Alarchmon! 
Needham  published  a translation  of  the 
“ Mare  Clausum,”  castrating  the  dignified 
dedication  to  Charbs-and  substituting  hisown 
servile  adulation  of  the  Commonwealth.  On 
this  occasion  the  States-Gcneral  altered  their 
former  opinion  respecting  the  publication  of 
the  manuscript  of  their  Advocate-General  of 
the  Marine ; Graswinkel  was  now  sent  forth 
to  oppose  Seldeu,  as  well  as  the  fleet  of  Hol- 
land to  encounter  the  fleet  of  England,— their 
fates  were  alike,  for  Selden  answered,  and 
our  cannon  was  fatal  to  Van  Trump.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  when  two  powerful  nations 
have  decided  on  war,  they  should  look  to 

(a'j  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii .,  9.  Tbe  language 
of  Charles  used  for  the  same  purpose,  but  on  a dif- 
ferent occasion. 
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philosophical  theories,  or  tho  inky  combats 
of  closet-idlers,  os  auxiliaries  in  their  cause, 
but  practised  statesmen  know  how  suscep- 
tible are  the  imaginations  of  tho  people,who, 
not  always  knowing  what  they  fight  for, 
sharpen  their  patriotism  by  intricate  dis- 
cussions, and  carry  on  a war  with  groat  spi- 
rit, when  it  is  the  result  of  a system  of  think- 
ing, that  is  an  assumption  of  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples, equally  passionate  and  temporary. 

The  conduct  of  Charles  the  First  in  vindi- 
cating the  British  power  in  the  dominion  of 
the  British  seas,  by  requiring  the  foreigner 
to  strike  his  flag  to  the  flag  of  Egland,  avow- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  as  his  principle 
and  maintaining  the  principle  by  the  deed, 
is  one  of  the  most  magnanimous  acts  of  his 
reign,  and  one  which  must  ever  constitute 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  an  English 
monarch.  In  this  great  incident  in  our  his- 
tory, from  his  first  step  to  his  last,  we  may 
justly  commend  his  inviolable  honour,  and 
his  unalterable  decision  ; his  inviolable  ho- 
nour, because  the  moderate  if  not  the  scanty 
supply  which  Charles  the  First  had  drawn 
from  ship-money  had  been  sacredly  set  apart 
for  its  great  national  object ; his  unalterable 
decision,  because  the  mind  of  Charles  the 
First  had  been  fully  impressed  both  by  the 
greatness  and  the  necessity  of  this  enterprise. 
The  seas  were  swept  by  our  friends  as  well  as 
by  our  foes,  and  even  the  distant  pirates  of 
Barbary  had  dared  repeatedly  to  descend  on 
the  Irish  coast. 

England  may  sometimes  wisely  relinquish 
a military  position  on  the  Continent,  but 
when  may  she  yield  the  royalty  of  her  seas  ? 
When  Venice  dropped  her  nuptial  ring  into 
the  Adriatic,  who  smiled  nol  at  the  pageant 
hero,  who  slunk  away  from  his  ravished 
bride?  But  England  is  embraced  by  the  ocean 
itself— or,  as  one  of  her  admirals  said  in 
Charles  ihe  Second’s  reign,  married  to  the 
sea.  It  is  our  triumphant  navies  which  have 
extended  a narrow  insular  dominion,  till 
England  has  risen  the  arbiter  of  h.  r neigh- 
bours, and,  as  it  wore,  become  herself  the 
neighbour  of  the  most  distant  powers. 

. (l)Tliis  ship  of  war  is  minutely  described  in 
Stratford’s  Loiters,  ii.,  116.  II  wus  of  4637  tons, 
which  by  an  accidental  coincidence  was  Ihe very 
year  in  which  it  was  finished.  In  respect  to  the 
name  of  the  ship  some  dilfirulties  have  occurred. 
It  has  hc*n  erroneously  culled  “The  Royal  Sove- 
reign,” and  in  a passage  in  Strafford’s  Letters  lfind 
"My  Lord  of  Northumberland  had  the  happiness  to 
tight  on  the  name  which  most  pleased  the  King, 
The  Sovereign.”'  Even  contemporaries  differed 


This  great  naval  enterprise  was  therefore 
no  wild  scheme  of  ambition,  no  capricious  act 
of  power.  It  adjust' d the  political  balance 
of  Europe,  while  it  was  achieving  the  secret 
wish  of  Ihe  people  who  were  murmuring  at 
the  ship-money.  Besides  the  volume  of 
Selden,  which  Charles  the  First  held  as  tho 
record  of  his  title  to  his  maritime  dominions, 
the  King  had  shown  his  earnestness  to  im- 
prove tho  state  of  his  navy,  and  to  display  to 
the  world  a model  of  naval  architecture, 
worthy  of  him  who  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  seas.  He  called  forth  the  genius  of 
Phineas  Pett,  the  great  shipwright  who  had 
been  patronised  by  his  father,  and  particu  arly 
by  his  brother  Prince  Henry.  Charles  fre- 
quently visited  the  dock-yard  at  Woolwich. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  visits  that  tho 
King,  in  a private  conference  with  Pett,  him- 
self projected  the  plan  of  this  great  ship  of 
war.  and  Pett  travelled  to  tho  north  to  obtain 
timbers  nf  an  extraordinary  dimension,  and 
manufactured  materials  expressly  adapted  to 
this  marine  citadel.  In  the  great  dock  at 
Woolwich  at  length  appeared  “ that  miracle 
of  ships,”  as  Lilly  calls  it.  It  exceeded  in  its 
magnitude.,  its  workmanship,  and  its  magni- 
ficence, any  ship  which  England  had  put  to 
sea,  or,  as  it  is  said,  in  the  world.  It  became 
a popular  object  of  curiosity,  and  not  only 
their  Majesties  but  multitudes  flocked  to 
wonder  at  this  floating  castle.  This  ship  of 
war  was  a favourite  object  with  Charles  the 
First,  and  iho  cost  was  more  than  royal,  of 
which  when  reminded,  he  gave  that  noble 
but  severe  answer,  which,  though  1 liavo 
already  noCeed  it,  deserves  here  to  be  re- 
pealed. “ While  some  nobles  prodigally 
spent  their  patrimony  in  luxurious  courses, 
nothing  either  to  their  credit,  or  their  repu- 
tations. or  beneficial  to  the  kingdom,  as  King, 
lie  might  be  allowed  to  build  that  ship  for  his 
pleasure,  which  might  be  useful  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  kingdom.”  (1) 

Two  other  remarkable  memorials  which 
the  King  has  left  his  country  atlost  his  own 
sense  of  the  glory  and  the  patriotic  pride  of 
his  owu  claims.  Charles  the  First  struck 

about  Ihe  name  of  this  ship.  Later  writers  call  it 
“The  Sovereign.”  The  right  name  is  extremely 
important  on  the  present  subject,  to  show  what  was 
passing  in  the  mind  of  Charles.  And  now  it  may  be 
finally  ascertained,  for  the  builder  himself,  in  his 
aut" biography.  has  preserved  the  expressive  appel- 
lative. The  King  himself  commanded  she  should 
bear  the  name  of  “ The  Sovereign  of  the  Seas.”  1 
recollect,  in  an  evening  lecture  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  Knowles,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Navy  Office,  fa- 
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several  medals  to  commemorate  the  glorious 
event  after  the  treaty  with  Holland,  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  the  cu- 
rious ; (1)  and  in  St.  James’s  park  there  stood, 
and  doubtless  now  stands,  a cannon  which 
was  emphatically  called  “the  gun;”  it  was 
cast  in  the  year  1638,  bearing  this  inscrip- 
tion : — 

Carolus  Kdgari  scepirum  slabilivit  aquarum. 

“ The  sceptre  of  Edgar  established  on  the  waters  by 

Charles.” 

Such  was  the  venerable  antiquity  of  the  regal 
claim.  A cannon  which  bears  an  argument 
is  royal  logic,  and  would  seem,  in  more  than 
one  respect,  irrefragable.  It  is  possibly  a 
delicate  allusion  to  the  work  of  the  great 
master  of  our  antiquities,  who  had  deduced 
our  maritime  dominion  from  the  first  Sove- 
reign of  England.  (2) 

The  pirates  of  Sallee,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  headed  by  a 
rebel  who  was  called  the  Saint,  by  their  de- 
scents and  depredations  on  the  Irish  coasts, 
among  other  disgraceful  evils  had  carried  off 
into  captivity  numbers  of  our  countrymen. 
These  pirates  were  now  extirpated.  Charles 
was  anxious  to  confer  particular  honours  on 
Captain  Rainsborough,  the  commander  in 
this  successful  expedition,  and  when  this 
“ experienced  and  worthy  seaman,”  as  Secre- 
tary Coke  describes  him,  declined  the  honour 
of  knighthood  which  the  King  himself  offer- 
ed, Charles  ordered  that  his  naval  hero  should 
be  presented  with  a costly  gold  chain,  and 
with  a medal  of  not  less  value  than  three 
hundred  pounds.  This  memorial  of  loyal 
service  may  perhaps  still  exist,  should  not 
very  opposite  family  feelings  have  melted  it 
down  in  the  days  of  the  Rump. 

The  Moorish  Ambassador  appeared  mount- 
ed on  horseback ; in  his  train  four  grooms 
led  four  Barbary  horses,  which  showed  their 
mettle  in  their  paces,  richly  caparisoned, 
the  saddles  studded ; and  the  captives  mostly 

Touring  us  with  an  interesting  view  of  our  Naval 
architeeiure,  and  exhibiting  a draught  of  “The 
Sovereign  of  the  Seas,”  which  ship  for  that  period 
he  considered  a master-piece  of  the  art.  Of  Phineas 
Pelt,  the  great  naval  architect,  there  arc  some 
memoirs  in  the  Archsologia,  xii.,  S17,  and  the  MS. 
of  Ids  life  is  preserved  at  the  British  Museum. 

(I)  It  is  an  extraordinary  omission  in  Evelyn's 
rambling  work  on  Medals,  that  he  should  not  have 
noticed  these  testimonies  of  the  triumph  of  Charles 
the  First  and  of  England . Nor  are  they  in  Pinker- 
ton's Medallic  History  of  England.  1 have  seen 
some  in  the  collection  of  British  Medals  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum. 


clad  in  white,  who  now  had  returned  free  men 
to  England,  passed  through  the  city,  where 
it  was  also  known  that  the  Ambassador  was 
the  bearer  of  a treaty  of  alliance  and  com- 
merce. Even  Strafford  imagined  that  “ this 
action  of  Sallee  is  so  full  of  honour  that  it 
will  bring  great  content  to  the  subject,  and 
help  much  towards  the  ready  cheerful  pay- 
ment of  the  shipping  moneys.”(3)  But  doubt- 
less there  were  many,  now  that  the  expedition 
was  successful,  finding  out  reasons  why  it 
oughlnoltohave  succeeded.  Ancient  is  thecry 
of  what  we  moderns  call  the  Opposition  1 (4) 
The  poet  Waller  may  soothe  the  manes  of 
Charles  the  First  for  the  insults  he  is  doomed 
to  receive.  Waller  has  composed  a poem  on 
the  taking  of  Sallee.  The  poet,  like  most 
persons,  was  attracted  by  the  novel  spectacle 
of  the  Moor— the  mettled  palfreys — the  Chris- 
tian captives : — 

Morocco  sends  the  Chief  among  his  Peers. 

Who  in  his  bark  proportioned  presents  bears, 

To  the  renowned  for  piety  and  force. 

Poor  captives  manumised,  and  matchless  hone. 

Alluding  to  the  lawless  democracy  of  these  pi- 
rates, a couplet  more  happily  applies  to  our 
present  purpose  : — 

Safely  they  might  on  other  nations  prey  ,- 

Fools  to  provoke  the  Sovereign  of  the  sea'. 

CHAPTER  XL1V. 

Causes  of  the  Inaction  of  the  English  Fleets. 

Charles  the  First  was  doomed  to  war 
with  Fate  ! The  narrative  of  his  glory  must 
ever  terminate  with  that  of  his  misfortunes. 
This  monarch  had  first  set  that  noble  example 
which  his  successors  in  government  have 
scrupulously  followed,  whether  a Cromwell,  a 
Stuart,  or  a Guelph.  The  sovereignty  of  our 
seas  will  ever  remain  a part  of  our  insular 
policy,  yet  Charles  the  First  was  himself  to 
witness  the  reverse  of  all  his  hopes.  The 
humiliated  Sovereign  of  the  Seas  was  to  suffer 

(a)  Mare  Clausum,  lib.  11.,  cap.  xii. 

(3)  Stratford's  Letters,  ii.,  1 29—1 32. 

(«)  “The  success  of  the  measure  arose  entirely 
from  an  accidental  event,”  observes  Mr.Brodie;  “it 
is  said  that  Intestine  commotions  opportunely  as- 
sisted the  attack.” 

The  plan  was  concerted  with  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  sent  over 
to  England  an  envoy  with  a proposal  that  he  should 
attack  the  place  by  land,  while  the  English  assailed 
it  at  sea.  By  what  licence  of  style  can  a precon- 
certed measure  be  said  to  have  terminated  In  "an 
accidental  event?" 
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a national  insult  even  from  those  whom  he 
had  subjected. 

It  is  worthy  the  curiosity  of  Englishmen  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  complicated 
events  by  which  this  great  naval  design  be- 
came utterly  frustrated.  It  often  happens  in 
the  history  of  Charles  the  First  that  his  ac- 
cusers have  not  developed  the  peculiarity  of 
his  position,  while  they  have  reproached  his 
conduct.  Even  when  their  reproaches  may 
not  be  unjust,  truth  has  required  a different 
statement  than  they  have  afforded  us.  The 
subject  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  is  a re- 
markable instance  of  this. 

We  have  shown  the  exertions  which  were 
required  to  equip  the  most  formidable  fleet 
which  England  had  over  put  to  sea,  and  the 
scrupulous  honour  of  Charles  in  employing 
the  moderate  revenue  of  the  ship-money  to 
this  great  national  object.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  efforts,  in  the  course  of  three 
years  we  find  this  great  fleet  inactive;  our 
flag  no  longer  honoured  by  the  French,  the 
Hollander,  and  the  Spaniard,  and,  to  reach 
the  climax  of  national  disgrace,  the  English 
Sovereign  received  the  European  affront  of 
witnessing  the  neutrality  of  his  ports  violated 
by  two  nations,  in  defiance  of  his  express 
command.  It  is  only  a mind  most  perverted 
in  its  political  feelings  which  can  imagine  for 
an  instant  that  Charles  was  tamely  insen- 
sible to  this  national  outrage — he  who  had 
maintained  with  such  elevation  not  only  this 
sovereignty  of  the  sea,  but  at  the  same  criti- 
cal moment,  as  we  shall  shortly  show,  was 
asserting  the  independence  of  his  govern- 
ment against  the  foreigner.  It  is  evident 
that  causes  which  have  not  been  explored  by 
our  historical  writers  must  have  been  secretly 
operating  to  have  occasioned  such  a fatal  ro- 
verse. 

At  this  period  two  strong  parties,  equally 
balanced,  divided  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Holland 
and  Secretary  Coke  had  adopted  the  French 
interest,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Cotlington  and 
Secretary  Windebank,  who  were  warmly 
attached  to  the  Spanish.  A personage  of  no 
inferior  importance  in  the  naval  history  of 
this  period  must  also  be  considered.  This 
was  the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

An  idea  of  the  condition  of  our  naval  affairs 
wo  obtain  by  some  letters  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland.  In  February,  1636-7,  two 
querulous  letters  to  Strafford  represent  the 
miserable  state  in  which  the  business  of  the 
Admiralty  was  conducted,  which  was  then  in 


commission.  Northumberland  had  been  ap- 
pointed Admiral  of  the  summer  fleet.  “ It  is 
not  declared  who  shall  command  the  King’s 
fleet.  If  that  charge  be  committed  to  any 
other  body,  I shall  not  envy  him  that  hath  the 
honour  of  it ; for  I profess  to  your  Lordship, 
to  whom  I shall  ever  speak  freely,  that,  as  it 
is  now  managed,  it  is  not  an  employment  fit 
for  any  person  of  honour.” 

A few  days  after  we  find,  “ the  King  hath 
this  day  told  me  privately  that  he  is  so  well 
satisfied  with  iny  carriage  in  his  service  the 
last  summer,  that  he  intends  again  to  employ 
me  this  year,  which  1 should  willingly  have 
declined  had  I known  handsomely  how  to 
avoid  it.  1 perceivo  some  others,  of  whom 
tho  King  is  not  very  confident,  have  been 
suitors  for  the  employment  ; and  if  four 
pounds  a-day  whilst  1 am  on  board  be  the  only 
reward  for  my  service,  truly  I would  have 
wished  it  in  another  hand.” 

This  is  no  heroic  strain  I However,  we 
learn,  two  months  afterwards,  that  the  King 
in  person,  at  a Committee  of  the  Admiralty, 
called  together  the  officers  of  the  Navy,  to 
answer  the  abuses  alleged  against  them  by 
the  principal  commanders,  but  little  was  said 
by  them  in  their  own  defence.  Some  reform 
was  agreed  on,  ant],  after  admonition  from  the 
King  on  “ hope  of  their  amendment,”  he  gra- 
ciously dismissed  them. 

Again,  “ If  the  King  have  not  more  use  of 
his  fleet  than  is  yet  known,  he  may  well  save 
one  half  of  the  charge,  and  give  me  leave  to 
slay  at  home.” 

Thee  months  after,  July,  1637,  a letter 
dated  on  board  the  Triumph,  in  the  Downs, 
prolongs  the  same  desponding  tone.  They 
were  extremely  idle,  no  directions  for  the  dis- 
posing of  the  fleets.  “ When  men  go  several 
ways  and  are  led  by  piivato  ends,  they  are 
not  only  long  in  coming  to  resolutions,  but 
do  often  destroy  public  designs.”  He  con- 
tinues in  a nobler  strain  than  the  former  ono 
of  “ four  pounds  a-day  when  on  beard.”  “ To 
ride  in  this  place  at  anchor  a whole  summer 
together  without  hopoof  action,  to  see  daily 
disorders  in  the  fleet,  and  not  to  have  means 
to  remedy  them,  and  to  be  in  an  employment 
where  a man  can  neither  do  service  to  the 
State,  gain  honour  to  himself,  nor  do  cour- 
tesies to  his  friends,  is  a condition  that  1 thiuk 
nobody  will  be  ambitious  of.”  (I) 

How  much  may  he  abstracted  from  the 
amount  of  these  querulous  dispatches,  or 

(4)  Strafford'*  Letters,  ii.,  SI,  67, 71. 
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how  far  they  may  originate  in  a youthful 
nobleman  who  hod  not  yet  reached  the  point 
of  his  ambition,  who  shall  say?  One  thing 
appears,  that  there  was  a strange  unaccount- 
able inaction  in  the  fleet.  However  disorderly 
was  the  general  conduct  of  the  navy,  and 
tedious  and  mysterious  its  inaction,  a bright 
beam  is  suddenly  thrown  over  the  late  dark- 
ened picture,  in  the  mind  of  Northumberland, 
when  in  March  1638  “ his  Majesty  conferred 
on  him  an  honour  beyond  his  expectation,” 
by  creating  him  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
This  royal  grace  Northumberland  ascribes  to 
a friendly  conversation  which  Strafford  had 
formerly  had  with  him  in  Sion  Gallery.  We 
are  now  told  that  “ the  King,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  inconveniences  of  having  his 
navy  and  sea-affairs  governed  in  this  con- 
juncture by  a commission,  is  pleased  to  think 
me  worthy  to  be  trusted  with  that  charge, 
and  declared  in  Council  that  hereafter  he  pur- 
posed to  make  his  son  the  Duke  of  York  Ad- 
miral of  England  when  he  should  be  (It  for 
tho  execution  of  the  place.”  The  Earl  indi- 
cates the  parties  which  then  divided  the 
Court.  “ Till  all  was  resolved  and  concluded, 
very  few  but  the  Queen  knew  any  thing  of 
it ; one  presently  retired  to  Kensington  (Lord 
Holland  ?)  and  other  pretenders  are  no- 
thing well  pleased  to  see  this  office  thus  dis- 
posed of.” 

But  the  navy  was  no  longer  sovereign  1 
The  Cabinet  was  involved  in  the  same  mys- 
tery, and  the  same  indecision  of  measures 
left  the  navy  of  England  idling  in  itsharbours. 
Sometimes  we  hear  that  the  summer  fleet 
was  in  movement,  dispersing  here  and  there ; 
or  a squadron  under  the  Prince  Elector  is  gone 
God  knows  whither!  till  it  returned,  afier  a 
cruise.  The  only  real  expedition  was  the 
squadron  sent  against  Sallee.  Meanwhile  the 
French  were  increasing  their  naval  force, 
were  preying  on  our  commerce,  and  return- 
ing apologies  for  our  remonstrances,  till  Lord 
Leicester,  our  Ambassador  at  Paris,  strongly 
urged  more  offensive  measures  on  our  side  to 
balance  our  complaints — “ Let  us  complain 
and  redress  on  both  sides,  but,  while  we  are 
doing  one  and  not  the  other,  we  shall  get  no 
relief  here.”  Licenses  for  tho  fishery  were 
now  considered  as  superfluous  by  the  Hollan- 
der. The  British  fleet  might  have  exacted 
the  tribute,  but  when  the  Dutch  busses  found 
twenty  sail  of  their  own  stout  men-of-war  by 
their  side,  who  was  to  be  the  tax-gatherer  ? 
One  of  our  captains  offered,  but  they  fired  a 
salute  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  pretended 


that  they  had  asked  for  licenses.  At  length 
in  1639  the  honour  of  the  British  flag  was 
openly  insulted. 

Spain,  by  a desperate  and  exhausting  effort 
to  preserve  her  expiring  dominion  in  the 
Netherlands,  unexpectedly  sent  forth  an  ar- 
mada, carrying  an  army  of  twenty-six  thou 
sand  soldiers.  This  formidable  expedition 
gave  rise  to  the  most  extravagant  rumours: 
it  could,  however,  only  have  been  designed 
to  reinforce  their  army  in  Flanders  and  to  en- 
counter the  fleets  of  France  and  Holland.  As 
was  their  usual  custom,  they  considered  that 
tho  magnitude  of  their  galleons  would  have 
rendered  them  irresistible  against  the  lighter 
vessels  of  their  enemies  ; but  when  they  met 
with  a Dutch  fleet  off  the  Downs,  not  a fourth 
in  number,  and  the  Hollanders,  active  in  their 
movements,  got  the  wind  in  their  favour, 
these bulkysailers  w'ere  found  unmanng  able. 
At  the  sound  of  the  cannon.  Van  Tromp  hast- 
ened to  join  his  countrymen,  and  afters 
furious  fight,  when  sh:ps  had  been  sunk  on 
both  sides,  the  shattered  Spaniard  retreated 
to  the  Downs,  and  anchored  in  that  road  of 
Dover  which  in  the  diplomatic  style  is  called 
“ The  King  of  England’s  Imperial  Chamber," 
whose  protection  and  security  is  to  be  kept 
inviolate  from  the  inroads  of  hostile  nations. 
At  this  moment  the  weaker  Dutch  respec  ed 
it,  but,  having  been  abundantly  sopp'ied  at 
Calais  with  powder  by  their  good  friends  of 
France,  they  anchored  at  a convenient  dis- 
tance. 

The  Spaniards  showed  no  disposition  to 
quit  their  retreat,  secure  in  the  protection  of 
England,  while  the  Hollanders  were  receiving 
hourly  reinforcements.  Each  fleet  was  watch- 
ing the  other,  while  the  mini  -ters  of  the  two 
nations  were  not  less  anxiously"  engaged  in 
presenting  their  memorials  at  Whitehall; 
the  Spaniard  imploring  the  King  to  keep  off 
the  Dutch  for  two  tides,  and  the  Hollander 
protesting  against  any  aid  being  afforded  to 
the  Spaniard. 

The  case  was  critical  — and  the  agitation 
was  extreme  on  all  sides.  Charles  was  only 
anxious  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  his  ovn 
harbours.  Bound  as  the  King  was  in  one  com- 
mon amity  with  these  powers,  he  sometimes 
exclaimed,  “ Would  to  Heaven  that  I ivert 
well  rid  of  both  !”  The  distress  of  the  mon- 
arch was  of  a singular  nature.  If  Charles 
drove  out  the  Spaniard  from  his  port,  hehnr- 
ried  them  to  an  unequal  combat  and  inevitable 
destruction — if  he  assisted  the  weaker  party, 
he  was  himself  the  violator  of  that  sacred 
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neutrality  be  claimed.  Meanwhile  Charles 
was  about  incurring  the  disgrace  which  he 
at  length  received,  for  if  he  commanded  them 
both  to  quit  the  Downs  and  neither  would 
obey,  his  honour  was  not  less  blemished  than 
when  they  at  length  openly  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  his  port,  and  insulted  the  protection 
of  the  King  in  his  chamber. 

Another  perplexity,  originating  in  the  sus- 
picions of  party,  had  no  little  influence  on 
the  King,  who,  as  Warwick  expresses  it,  was 
“ harassed  by  his  own  subjects  and  the  Ad- 
miral favouring  the  popular  party.”  The 
most  malicious  rumours  had  been  spread  by 
the  discontented  party  here,  ol  the  pretended 
design  of  this  Spanish  fleet.  These  rumours 
must  have  been  very  general,  for  the  sage 
Whilelocke  has  chronicled  them.  “ This  ar- 
mada was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  de- 
signed for  an  invasion  of  England,  and  many 
discourses  pro  and  con  were  vented  about  it.” 
it  was  even  said,  as  Nalson  tells  us,  that 
Charles  was  in  a secret  confederacy  with  the 
Spaniard  to  establish  the  Romish  religion  and 
arbitrary  government,  which  terrified  the 
common  people  outof  their  allegiance.  When 
now  we  read  the  Stale  Correspondence  of  the 
limes,  we  are  struck  by  the  strong  delusion 
of  such  factious  inventions.  The  Spaniards 
who  could  not  defend  themselves  from  a 
Dutch  fleet  were  imagined  to  invade  that 
kingdom  in  whose  ports  they  were  imploring 
a tefuge.  Nonsense,  although  a base  metal, 
soon  becomes  a current  coin,  when  the  people 
stamp  it  with  their  passions. 

At  this  critical  hour,  the  Lord  High  Admi- 
ral seems  not  to  have  viewed  as  a statesman 
the  peculiar  political  position  into  which  his 
royal  master  was  thrown.  Northumberland, 
indeed,  was  by  no  means  averse  to  immolate 
the  Spaniard  1o  the  Hollander,  who,  he  ac- 
knowledges, was  hourly  expected  “ to  assault 
the  Dons.”  We  have  seen  what  he,  and  the 
party  to  whom  the  Earl  belonged,  felt  on  this 
extraordinary  occasion.  Tho  scheme  he  sug- 
gested to  the  King  evinces  little  zeal,  or  defi- 
cient ability.  While  he  seems  aware  of  the 
indignity  which  Charles  was  likely  to  receive 
from  the  decision  of  both  parties,  he  advises 
the  King  to  command  both  fleets  out  of  the 
Downs.  The  Earl  writes,  “ his  Majesty’s  de- 
signs are  a little  to  bo  wondered  at,  that  he 
should  endanger  the  receiving  an  affront,  and 

(!)  During  the  three  weeks  of  this  extraordinary 
conjunction  of  affairs,  a treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  Charles  and  the  Infant  Cardinal  at  Brus- 
sels, that  for  the  sum  of  <50,0001. , to  be  paid  instant- 


expose  his  ships  to  much  hazard,  rather  than 
command  both  tho  Spaniard  and  the  Holland 
fleets  out  of  the  Downs.  Ho  sailh  now,  that 
at  his  relurn  to  London  on  Saturday  next,  he 
will  appoint  a time  for  them  to  depart  out  of 
this  road.”  It  was  probably  on  this  advice 
that  the  King  dispatched  the  Earl  of  Arundel 
to  the  Spanish  Admiral,  to  desire  that  he 
would  retire  on  the  first  fair  wind,  while 
Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Pennington,  who  lay 
in  the  Downs  with  thirty-four  men  of  war, 
informed  the  Dutch  Admiral  that  he  had 
orders  to  act  in  defence  of  either  of  tho  two , 
parties  w ho  should  be  first  attacked.  (1) 

But  when  the  Spaniard  was  bid  to  be 
gone,  as  Northumberland  suggested,  did  he 
go?  Ho  delayed  his  departure  with  new 
excuses  day  after  day.  If  the  wind  were  fa- 
vourable, they  wanted  powder- or  masts 
from  the  King’s  stores — before  they  could 
stand  out  to  sea,  while  the  Hollander  grew 
more  insolent  ns  they  increased  in  number. 
They  had  now  a hundred  sail,  besides  fire- 
ships. When  the  Spaniards  pleaded,  as 
one  excuse  for  their  delay,  their  want  of 
powder,  that  great  naval  hero  Van  Tromp 
sent  them  an  offer  to  supply  them  with  five 
hundred  barrels,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  usual 
rale,  and  if  they  wanted  masts  from  Chatham, 
he  would  send  his  own  frigates  to  tow  them, 
if  they  would  weigh  and  stand  out  to  sea  1 
Once,  favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
and,  it  was  supposed,  under  an  English  pilot, 
the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  sending  off  to 
Dunkirk  fifteen  vessels  with  three  thousand 
men,  which  raised  a clamour  both  in  France 
and  Holland,  as  if  Charles  had  violated  his 
neutrality  in  this  instance.  On  this  occasion 
Van  Tromp,  who  appears  often  to  have  ex- 
pressed himself  in  language  as  original  and 
fiery  as  was  his  action  in  combat,  said  that, 
“ having  his  hands  full  of  flies,  il  was  im- 
possible but  some  of  them  would  escape 
through  his  fingers.”  Secretary  VVindebank, 
who  records  this  anecdote  as  a rhodomontade 
greater  than  any  of  the  Spaniards,  little  knew 
then  that  the  man  who  had  delivered  it  could 
not  use  ideas  too  great  to  express  the  energy 
of  his  own  deeds,  and  his  lofty  scorn  of  his 
enemy.  Van  Tromp  was  so  popular  with  us, 
that  several  English  gentlemen,  no  doubt  of 
the  discontented  parly  at  home,  went  abroad 
as  volunteers.  The  Dutch  Admiral  told  them 

ly,  the  English  monarch  would  protect  the  Spanish 
fleet  to  its  destination,  till  it  was  moored  in  some 
port  in  Spain. 
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that  he  imagined  the  Spaniards  were  wailing 
for  the  stormy  weather,  to  get  that  by  run- 
ning which  they  despaired  by  fighting,  and 
in  that  case,  “ if  they  keep  lying  so  near  the 
shore  the  King  of  England  would  have  their 
guns,  the  country  their  wreck,  and  the  devil 
their  men.” 

Such  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs  could 
not  last;  the  crisis  was  looked  for  at  every 
hour.  The  Dutch  asserted  that  a shot  front 
a sentinel,  possibly  accidental,  had  been  fired 
by  the  Spaniards  at  the  barge  of  Van  Tromp, 
and  a dead  body  was  sent  to  the  English  Ad- 
miral, as  evidence  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
King  of  England’s  harbour  had  been  violated. 
The  attack  soon  after  commenced  ; few 
escaped  of  the  Spagish  fleet.  It  is  said  Van 
Tromp  appointed  a squadron  to  keep  the 
English  at  a distance.  The  plea  of  the  Dutch 
that  they  waited  till  their  patience  was  ex- 
hausted, and  the  reluctant  apology  of  their 
ambassador,  made  for  the  sake  of  form,  were 
mere  pretexts,  to  conceal  what  had  been  re- 
solved on  by  the  States-General,  for  we  now 
know  that  Van  Tromp  had  orders  not  to  at- 
tack the  Spaniards  till  he  had  been  joined  by 
various  squadrons,  and  then,  in  case  the  Eng- 
lish would  not  remain  neuter,  he  had  positive 
commands  to  fight  both  one  and  the  other. 
This  political  revelation  we  draw  from  D’Es- 
trade’s  correspondence  with  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu. The  Cardinal  had  desired  the  Prince 
of  Orango  “ to  give  orders  to  his  admirals  to 
engage  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Downs,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  which  the  King 
of  England  seemed  inclined  to  give  them.” 

K has  been  a question  how  the  English 
conducted  themselves  at  that  moment.  Dr. 
Lingard  says,  “ Pennington  remained  a quiet 
spectator.”  Was  the  Vice-Admiral  kept  off 
by  the  ships  sent  towards  him?  Our  people 
seemed  to  have  been  more  earnestly  employed 
in  seizing  on  the  sinking  Spaniards  and 
saving  their  wrecks  from  the  Hollanders. 
They,  however,  actually  fired  on  the  Dutch 
from  their  batteries  and  their  ships  ; for  Van 
Tromp,  writing  to  the  Comte  dc  Charost, 
adds,  “but,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  fire 
of  the  English  was  intended  rather  for  a 
feint  than  from  passion.”  (I) 

Thus  ingloriously  for  Charles  terminated 
this  singular  incident,  which  the  exulting 
negotiator  of  France  describes  as  “ the  most 
illustrious  action  which  could  be  thought  of, 
that  of  defeating  the  fleet  of  Spain  in  an  Eng- 


lish port,  though  assisted  by  English  ships.” 
And  the  Infant  Cardinal  at  Brussels  told  Sir 
Balthazar  Gerbier  that  his  Majesty  of  Great 
Britain,  by  this  attempt  of  the  Hollanders, 
had  received  a greater  blow  than  the  King 
of  Spain.  So  lofty  was  the  sense  of  Castilian 
honour  1 In  the  Council  of  the  Slates-Gene- 
ral,  when  some  objected  to  attack  the  Spa- 
niards in  an  English  port,  whence  might 
ensue  a rupture  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, it  was  insolently  answered  that  the  King 
durst  not  break  with  them,  and  if  he  durst, 
they  feared  him  not,  and,  rather  than  suffer 
the  Spanish  fleet  to  escape,  they  would  attack 
it  though  it  were  placed  upon  his  Majesty’s 
beard  I In  their  ancient  style  the  States- 
General  had  formerly  sued  for  the  protection 
of  England,  under  the  humble  designation  of 
“ the  poor  distressed  States,”  but  they  had  re- 
cently titled  themselves  “High  and  Mighty.” 

What  causes  had  thus  fatally  operated  on 
our  maritime  affairs  ? How  happened  it  that 
the  great  fleet  of  England,  which  had  showed 
itself  in  triumph,  was  paralysed  by  inaction? 
This  mighty  navy,  which  had  vindicated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  in  the  short  period 
of  two  years  we  find  directed  to  no  single 
point,  ingloriously  lying  in  its  harbours.  To 
know  these  causes,  we  must  attempt  to  trace 
what  was  silently  operating  on  the  mind  of 
Charles. 

Early  in  1637,  I find  Charles,  in  a confi- 
dential communication  to  Strafford,  alluding 
to  an  approaching  alteration  in  his  foreign 
politics.  The  object  is  always  the  same 
eternal  dream  of  the  restoration  of  the  Pala- 
tinate. Lord  Arundel  had  returned  from  his 
inefficient  embassy  to  Vienna.  Charles  was 
now  convinced  that  all  negotiations  were 
useless.  From  Austria  he  got  only  civility, 
and  from  Spain  promises,  but  from  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria  himself,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  Palatinate,  the  plain  stern  language  of 
a soldier,  who  swore  that  what  the  sword  had 
gained  the  sword  should  preserve.  An  Eng- 
lish monarch  who  would  acquire  conquests 
on  the  Continent  by  the  eloquence  or  the  high 
rank  of  his  ambassadors,  without  an  army, 
is  liable  to  incur  the  insults  of  even  the  petty 
military  powers  of  Germany.  The  noble 
Arundel,  who  assumed  a princely  state  in  his 
embassy,  was  so  little  considered,  that  ho 
thought  proper  to  leave  Vienna  without  tak- 
ing leave,  and  an  envoy  of  one  of  those  petty 
princes  scornfully  observed,  that  “our  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  were  fit  only  to  pick  poul- 
try.” 
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Oar  Cabinet,  divided  as  it  was  into  two 
opposite  parlies,  was  now  more  than  ever 
convulsed  by  its  fluctuating  measures.  A 
league  was  proposed  with  the  Protestant 
Princes,  the  allies  of  France  ; these  coalescing 
with  Holland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  were 
to  reinstate  the  sister  and  the  nephew  of 
Charles  the  First  in  the  Palatinate.  But 
Charles  acknowledges  to  Strafford  that  he  is 
quite  incompetent  to  join  his  new  allies  with 
troops.  “ I have  professed  that  all  my  war- 
fare must  be  by  sea,  not  by  land.” 

The  King  proceeds : “ what  likelihood 
there  is  that  upon  this  I should  fall  foul  with 
Spain  you  now  may  see  as  well  as  I,  and  what 
great  inconvenience  this  war  may  bring  to 
me,  now  that  my  sea- contribution  is  settled, 
and  that  I am  resolved  not  to  meddle  with 
land  armies,  I cannot  imagine,  except  it  be 
in  Ireland,  and  there,  too,  1 fear  not  much, 
since  I find  the  country  so  well  settled  as  it 
is  by  your  diligent  care.  Yet  1 thought  it 
necessary  to  give  you  this  watch-word,  both 
to  have  the  more  vigilant  eye  over  the  dis- 
contented party,  as  also  to  assure  you  that  1 
am  as  far  from  a Parliament  as  when  you 
left  me." 

This  confidential  dispatch  was  sent  in  Fe- 
bruary, 1636-7.  I do  not  know  whether  we 
are  to  read  the  last  lines  as  a patriotic  regret, 
or  a confirmation  of  unalterable  decision. 
Why  were  they  written  ? They  are  not  set 
down  in  passion.  Strafford,  as  well  as  other 
ministers,  we  know  was  friendly  to  Parlia- 
ment. Were  they  in  reply  to  a suggestion 
of  Strafford’s  to  call  a Parliament?  1 incline 
to  think  they  were  dictated  by  a sorrowful 
conviction  according  to  his  own  notions,  or 
from  more  recent  knowledge,  that  Charles 
could  discover  no  relenting  animosity  in  the 
party  who  he  concluded  were  his  personal 
enemies.  One  point  is  here  proved,  that 
Parliaments  at  least  were  not  utterly  dis- 
missed from  the  mind  of  Charles. 

From  this  period  we  may  trace  the  inde- 
cisive measures  of  Charles  the  First.  He  was 
not  yet  the  open  friend  of  his  new  allies,  nor 
was  he  yet  hostile  to  the  ally  whom  he  was 
quitting  ; for  the  treaties  were  sometimes  re- 
tarded by  the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  and  the 
States-General  or  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
conflicting  interests  with  England.  Spain 
was  indeed  alarmed  at  this  awful  conjunction, 
and  her  ambassador  hastened  to  Charles  with 
offers  to  restore  the  Lower  Palatinate,  and 
with  a promise  to  procure  the  Upper,  from 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  for  a compensation  in 


money.  He  further  proposed  that  if  England 
would  join  his  master  with  twenty  thousand 
men  and  her  fleet,  the  Spaniards  would  take 
the  Held  with  as  many  Brabanters,  and  their 
combined  army  should  place  Languedoc  and 
Normandy  in  the  hands  of  the  British  mon- 
arch. This  rhodomontade  of  the  affrighted 
Don  was  an  artifice  intended  to  decompose 
the  elements  of  this  perilous  combination. 
The  projected  league  of  the  various  parties 
had  become  the  subject  of  public  attention 
two  months  after  the  King  had  written  to 
Strafford.  A famous  news-letter  writer  of 
the  day  thus  describes  the  stale  of  affairs  : — 
“ Our  new  patriots  and  statesmen  here  cry 
out,  ‘Let  England,  France,  and  the  Low 
Countries  join  together,  they  will  quickly 
bring  the  Spaniard  on  his  belly.’  ’Tis  true 
these  truly  conjoined  would  do  much,  but 
upon  what  terms  doth  England  stand  yet  with 
either  of  them  ? Farther  off  with  the  Low 
Countries  than  we  have  been  a long  time,  and 
for  France  things  come  on  much  slower  than 
we  expected.”  This  was  a true  statement  of 
political  affairs.  Another  season  was  suffered 
to  elapse,  which,  however,  was  interrupted 
by  the  beginning  of  the  troubles  in  Scotlaud 
in  July  and  October,  1637.  It  was  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  that  Cardinal  Richelieu  at- 
tempted to  seduce  Charles  by  his  offers  to  aid 
the  King  against  those  of  his  subjects  whom 
the  Cardinal  culled  “ his  rebels.” 

But  Charles’s  attention  was  now  roused  to 
his  own  domestic  affairs.  Our  fleet,  however, 
still  existed,  and  in  1638  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea  was  still  present  in  the  anxious  minds 
of  the  English.  A well-informed  writer  of 
the  day  observed,  “ The  long  treaties  between 
the  French  and  the  Spanish  are  now  near  a 
conclusion  ; the  Dutch  will  not  be  left  out ; 
then  have  at  England  for  Ihe  dominion  of 
the  seas." ( 1) 

But  rapid  was  the  approaching  change,  and 
the  state  of  affairs  is  strongly  painted  by  the 
Lord  High  Admiral  in  January,  1638-9—“  I 
assure  your  lordship  we  are  altogether  in  as 
ill  a posture  to  invade  others  as  to  defend 
ourselves — the  discontents  here  at  home  do 
rather  increase  than  lessen — the  King’s  cof- 
fers wero  never  emptier  than  at  this  time, 
and  to  us  that  have  the  honour  to  be  near 
about  him,  no  way  is  yet  known  how  he  will 
find  means  either  to  maintain  or  begin  a war 
without  the  help  of  his  people.”  (2) 

One  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  fleet  may 

(I)  Strafford’s  Letters,  it.,  HI. 

(a)  Ibid.,  *67. 
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'be  traced  to  the  change  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  prevented  any  decisive 
measures  from  being  adopted  ; and  when  at 
length  it  became  necessary  to  chastise  the 
indignities  which  England  was  daily  incur- 
ring from  the  encroaching  Gaul,  the  insolent 
Hollander,  and  the  haughty  Spaniard,  the 
monarch,  seeing  his  honour  was  compro- 
mised, wa3  glad  to  accept  tlie  futile  apologies 
of  the  foreign  aggressors,  lie  who  in  poli- 
ties accepts  apologies  for  wrongs  only  ac- 
quiesces in  the  evidence  of  his  weakness. 
Harris  on  this  exclaims,  “ A spirited  prince 
would  have  had  a satisfaction  as  public  as  the 
injury  itself,  and  thereby  have  shown  the 
world  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  sovereignty 
of  those  seas  which  he  claimed.” 

Thus  Charles  has  sometimes  incurred  re- 
proaches where  he  might  rather  move  our 
sympathy.  The  inextricable  dilemma  into 
which  Charles  was  now  cast,  by  the  course  of 
events,  never  occurred  to  this  writer  of  com- 
mon-place declamation,  and  whose  genius 
in  all  respects  is  mean  as  his  style.  The  per- 
sonal distresses  of  the  King  were  fast  gather- 
ing on  him,  but  the  historian  who  does  not 
investigate  cannot  perceive  them.  The  state 
of  his  affairs  no  longer  admitted  of  an  expos- 
tulation by  hi6  own  navy;  what  was  just 
and  glorious  in  1637  was  no  longer  so  in 
4639.  The  mind  of  Charles  tvas  now  too 
deeply  engaged  in  military  preparations 
•gainst  his  own  revolting  subjects,  while  his 
Exchequer  was  so  utterly  exhausted  that  it 
became  for  him  a direful  necessity  to  look  to 
the  help  of  his  people,  to  gather  the  reluctant 
alms  of  their  loyalty,  or  to  submit  once  more 
to  the  dubious  results  of  those  new  masters 
of  sovereignty— -the  Parliament ! 

The  troubles  in  Scotland  were  pressing  on 
the  mind  of  the  King,  and,  to  reduce  that 
kingdom  to  obedience,  Charles  had  resolved 
to  raise  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  All 
foreign  affairs  became  matters  of  secondary 
importance,  a circumstance  fatal  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a sovereign,  and  w hich  the  Cabinets 
of  Europe  soon  discovered.  The  unpopularity 
of  the  ship-money  continued  a source  of  ge- 
neral discontent,  although  that  tax  was  nei- 
ther onerous  nor  useless.  Evon  those  who 
wished  no  ill  to  the  King  allowed  themselves 
the  utmost  freedom  in  protesting  against  the 
decree  of  the  Judg-s  which  had  legalised  it. 
Waller,  who  addrossed  so  many  loyal  poems 
to  Charles,  and  who  when  the  civil  wars 
broke  out,  for  his  adherence  to  the  King,  only 
saved  his  live  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  fortune, 


delivered  a very  impressive  speech  against 
this  obnoxious  tax.  Sir  William  Monson  in 
his  “Naval  Tracts”  has  noticed  the  many 
factious  and  scandalous  rumours  which  were 
invented  at  the  lime  to  persuade  the  people 
that  all  the  naval  preparations  were  only  an 
artifice  to  draw  money  from  the  subject. 
These  who  were  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
their  contumacy  looked  for  revenge  in  the 
North  ; and  the  cry  against  ship-money, 
cherished  and  inflamed  by  faction,  was  al- 
ways greatest  when  the  monarch  was  in  his 
extreme  distress. 

A NOTE  ON  SHIP-MONEY  AND  ON  TITE  SOYI- 
BEIGNTY  OF  THE  SEAS. 

15r-  Lmgerd  ha#  done  justice  to  Charles  the  Firs! 
in  the  partirulur  instance  oi  the  King's  disposal ol 
the  Slop-money.  ‘‘By  this  contrivance  Uve  King 
obtained  ayearly  supply  of  2i8,500i.,  and  iUbould 
be  observed  that  he  carelully  devoted  it  to  the  pur 
poses  for  which  It  was  demanded."  (Lingard,x.,».) 

The  careful  direction  of  that  lax  Hume  has  justly 
urged  as  a plea  for  Charles  the  First ; even  the  cold 
Presbyter  Harris  nods  bis  acquiescence.  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  had  stated  a fact.  “The  King  so  sincerely 
employed  tlie  Ship-money  Ibat  it  was  never  rnimded 
with  that  of  his  own  Exchequer,  but  kept  aparl  vilb 
theiraocounts,  and  yet  adding  considerably  of  hit 
own  treasures  to  it." 

But  other  more  popular  history  may  show  how 
the  history  of  this  period  has  often  been  written. 
Ol'Jmixon,  who  has  degraded  history  into  ribaldry, 
and  whose  folio  volume  on  the  Stuarts  at  the  day. 
and  with  a party, seems  to  have  passed  for  authentic 
history,  condemns  the  great  enterprise  of  Charles  ai 
Sheer  folly.  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  a distinguished 
gentleman  and  actor  in  the  events  of  hie  time,  he 
criticises  as  “ a writer  below'  reflection;  his  matter, 
his  style,  and  integrity  are  all  of  a piece,  and  ’tfo  ri- 
dicuious  to  be  serious  about  him."  “The Critical 
Historian,”  as  Oldniixon  styles  himself,  therefore  ri- 
dicules the  notion  that  “ The  King  kept  all  the  Sbip- 
money  in  a bag  by  itself."  Alt  the  service  done  by 
the  revenue  from  the  Ship-money  was  “clearing 
the  Channel  of  a Jew  Turkish  rovers,  and  the  fright- 
ing our  Protestant  allies,  the  Hollande-rs."  The 
great  State  principle  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea- 
thc  tributary  treaty— and  the  retreat  of  the  combin- 
ed fleets  of  France  and  Holland— are  wholly  dropped 
iu  tins  faithless  narrative. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  was  somewhat  sensible  to  the  Arm 
and  intrepid  conduct  of  the  King ; but  the  meed  of 
glory  she  awards  is  mildewed  by  a sneer!  Listen te 
her ! “ Charles  now  seems  to  be  in  the  meridian  of 
what  he  termed  glory ; he  had  fairly  placed  the 
yoke  on  the  neck  of  his  own  subjects,  and  by  the 
seizure  of  their  purse  had  found  means  to  humble 
the  Hollanders,  whose  independent  flourishing  slat* 
had  ever  been  an  eyesore  to  the  Stuarts." 

Willi  Smollett,  all  these  transactions,  the  historian 
sagaciously  discovers,  were  founded  on  mere  pre- 
tence*! He  aseribos  tiie  levying  the  Ship-money 
“to  a pretence  of  the  nation’s  being  in  danger  of  a 
league  concluded  between  France  and  the  bailed 
Provinces,”  which  we  have  shown,  and  still  have  to 
show,  assuredly  existed.  And  further,  “that  a pee- 
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mux  might  not  bn  wanting  tor  levying  ttw  tax  of 
Skip-money  all  orer  the  kingdom,  Charles  publlih- 
td  a proclamation  forbidding  all  foreigners  to  Oab 
on  ttie  coasts  of  Britain."  Doubtless  the  historian 
si< f his  readers  were  aalisfled  that  In  these  "pre- 
tences" they  had  discovered  the  whole  secret  history 
•f  these  public  events ! 

it  length  we  reach  tbcinuminationofMr.Bredie'a 
hfstory,  oor  own  contemporary,  who  knows  far 
letter  than  any  of  hit  predecessors  how  ttie  Ship- 
Hooey  was  disposed  of.  *'  The  English  had  But  the 
aonsolation  of  thinking  that  the  money  eitorled 
from  them  was  destined  to  any  rueful  purpose; 
hnury,  hungry  rourtiers,  and  the  Queen’s  Fieneh 
attendants  consumed  Ihe  greater  part  of  this  ill- 
sequired  treasure,  while  a portion  ofil  was  applied 
towards  overturning  the  liberties  and  religion  of 
Scotland.”  (U.,  *01.1  Had  we  nut  known  Ihe  mode- 
axe  sspphj  of  the  Ship-money,  and  the  keaey 
charges  of  Biting  out  the  mosi  formidable  fleet 
which  England  had  ever  put  hi  sea,  and  farther,  on 
the  authority  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick— though  this 
obvious  Ihel  required  no  authority— thsl  the  King 
was  often  compelled  to  supply  Its  deficiencies  from 
kisown  exchequer,  had  we  not  known  all  this,  we 
might  have  congratulated  Mr.  Brodic.  on  the  secret 
sources  of  his  I istory  of  the  disposal  of  the  Ship- 
money.  But  Mr.  Brodic  is  only  mistsken  in  his 
arithmetic!  Let  Mr.  Brodie  deduct  from  ti  e gross 
receipts  of  the  Ship-money,  so  much  for  “luxury," 
-so  much  for  "hungry  courtiers”— so  much  for 
“French  attendants"— smd  place  ernalra— “sixty 
Blips  of  war”— and  he  will  find  that  dot  an  oholus 
will  remain  Cor  "overturning  the  liberties  and  re- 
figlon  of  Scotland.”  All  this  is  serious  truth— and 
every  item  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  here  enumerated 
is  having  been  furnished  by  Ship-money  is  r.hime- 
rical.  1 cannot  help  adding  one  of  Mr.  Oldmixon’s 
ph cases  when  alluding  to  Clarendon,  Warwick, 
and  others— "You  see  what  history  they  give  us!” 

Mr.  Ratlam  will  pardon  the  notice  of  an  exprew- 
don  of  his,  somewhat  inaccurate  In  regard  to  Ihe 
subject.  “There  wanted  not  reasons  in  the  Cabinet 
of  Charles  for  placing  the  navy  at  times  on  a re- 
spectable footing.”  (i.,  185.)  Thus,  all  that  I have 
written  on  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Sea ; alt  lhal  Set- 
den  hoe  sent  down  to  posterity  in  Ilia  immortal 
“Mare  Clausum and  that  miracle  of  our  fleet, 
“the  Sovereign  of  the  Seas”— the  inscribed  cannon 
—and  those  legacies  of  fame — the  medals  of  Charles 
the  First,  with  all  Ure  greatness  of  the  noble  em- 
prise, it  clouded  over  by  “ a respectable  footing." 

it  is  amusing  to  turn  to  the  recent  Biographie  Uni- 
verselle,  (t)  where  we  may  collect  some  instruction 
relative  loth*  systematic  perseverance  of  ourGovern- 
ment  from  the  daytorCharlet  the  First  to  those  of 
George  the  Third,  in  maintaining  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Sea. 

Our  Gallic  contemporary  tella  ns  th*l  “the  prin- 
ciples which  Charles  the  first  avowed , were  alao 
those  of  Cromwell,  and  produced  the  Dutch  war.” 
Bare  1 And  an  omission  in  his  chronological  view, 
which  1 shall  supply . He  has  not  told  us  that  Charles 
the  Second  was  once  patriotic  enough  in  i CT5  to  de- 
clare that  be  would  risk  his  crown  raJSier  than  bis 
Sovereignty  at  Sea,  and  when  a French  squadron 
refused  lo  strike  to  the  British  flag  in  the  English 
Chan  net,  the  French  Captain  who  had  offered  the 
Insult  was  sent  over  to  implore  the  pardon  of  the 
Bagttsb  monarch  S)  This  writer  proceeds  with 
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William  the  Third,  who  in  a manifesto  reproaches 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  for  having  allowed  his  sub- 
jects to  violate  the  righ  b of  the  sovereignly  of  the 
English  crown  in  the  Britannic  seas— and  George 
the  Third  in  the  last  wars  appears  rully  to  have  fol- 
lowed up  tbe  system  of  his  predecessors.  From 
these  facts,  wh  ell  we  are  very  far  from  denying, 
the  result  discovered  by  the  French  diplomale  is 
“Ihat  these  facia  sufficiently  prove  how  these  mon- 
arehshad  not  abandoned  Die  doetrine  of  Seldeni" 
Our  critic  henceforward  will.  I hope,  do  usislandera 
the  justice  to  observe  our  consistency  in  attending 
to  our  own  interests,  and  commend  us  for  the  fear, 
lessnesswhich  has  defended  them— it  has  cost  more 
Dutch  than  French  b.ood. 

CHAPTER  XLV- 

Of  the  Commotions  of  Scotland. 

Tbk  insurrection  of  Scotland  might  have 
proved  to  Charles  the  First  an  extraordinary 
source  of  political  instruction  ; but  the  limit- 
ed policy  of  this  monarch,  the  policy  of  the 
times,  was  preservative,  not  creative.  It  was 
to  support  what  was  established,  and  not  to 
discover  what  was  remedial'. 

In  the  government  of  the  Church  and  the 
Stale  his  principle  was  immulable  confor- 
mity ; a principle  which  naturally  repulsed 
strange  innovations  which  lo  the  King  ap- 
peared secretly  subverting  the  monarchy, 
while  they  offered  no  substitute  for  that  Epis- 
copacy which  they  would  abolish,  but  another 
Prelacy  of  a meaner  character,  yet  of  a mors 
audacious  and  turbulent  genius. 

The  time  was  at  hand  when  this  fated 
monarch  was  about  to  be  hurried  on  through 
a daek  labyrinth  of  factions  and  revolutions. 
It  was  to  be  a struggle  to  which  the  genius 
of  the  man  was  incompetent,  uncongenial  lo 
his  temper,  and  novel  to  his  experience.  The 
second  Stuart  was  not  one  of  those  rare 
minds  who  create  an  epoch  in  the  hi-tory  of 
nations,  and  who,  anticipating  a distant  pos- 
terity, discover  a wisdom  not  of  their  own 
age.  Charles  the  First  could  not,  liko  Henry 
the  Eighth,  have  passionately  struck  out  a 
great  revolution,  or  havo  terminated  one  with 
the  cautious  decision  of  Elizabeth ; in  the 
one  case  Charles  would  have  looked  in  vain 
tor  a precedent  of  Reformation,  and  in  the 
other  by  some  hastiness  of  conduct  he  would 
have  been  thrown  into  situations  whence  he 
could  only  have  extricated  himself  by  retrac- 
tation or  concession. 

The  commotions  of  Scotland  are  a proto- 
type of  the  Civil  War  which  afterwards  broke 
out  in  England,  and  corresponded  closely 
with  all  (he  groat  points  of  our  greater  Strug- 
r gid.  From  an  aarly  period  the  movements 
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of  the  Covenanters  were  regulated  by  their 
confederates  among  the  patriotic  parly  in 
England.  Our  patriots  in  that  secret  alliance 
not  only  adopted  the  principles  but  even  the 
mode  of  proceedings  of  the  Covenant  rs  ; in 
a word  the  English  Revolution  was  modelled 
by  the  Scottish  Insurrection.  In  the  com- 
plicated question  of  the  progress  of  our 
Revolution  under  Charles  the  First,  this 
becomes  an  important  position,  which  has 
not  fixed  the  attention  of  our  historians. 

The  Scots  were  our  tutors  in  the  artifices 
of  popular  democracy,  and  those  mysteries 
of  insurgency,  which  afterwards  were  syste- 
matised by  ourselves.  They  were  the  con- 
trivers of  that  terrific  revolutionary  engine— 
a mobocracy ; and  it  was  from  them  that  we 
learned  how  to  organises  people  in  vast  musses, 
so  as  to  assemble  or  disperso  them  at  will. 
Their  petitions  and  remonstrances  served  as 
our  models  when,  in  a similar  submissive 
style  of  loyalty,  they  kept  drilling  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom.  This  subtile  party 
even  practised  the  arts  of  political  flattery ; at 
the  moment  they  were  insolent  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  arms,  they  apologised  for  their 
invasion  ; and  his  Majesty’s  loyal  subjects  of 
Scotland  were  only  rebellious  in  their  acts. 
In  the  fall  of  the  Hierarchy,  through  all  its 
stages,  the  English  Commons  were  but  the 
servile  imitators  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters. 
The  leaders  of  faction,  both  at  home  and  in 
Scotland,  were  indeed  but  few ; they  had, 
however,  engaged  the  whole  people  on  their 
side  by  covering  their  own  design,  which  was 
a subversion  of  the  government,  and  making 
religion  their  ostensible  and  national  object. 
Fanaticism  has  all  the  characteristics  which 
faction  delights  in ; undismayed  by  peril, and 
most  triumphant  when  opposed,  it  hurries  on 
without  sense  to  discover  its  lolly,  and  with- 
out remorse  to  avert  its  crimes.  Private  in- 
terests and  personal  jealousies  were  often  dis- 
guised by  the  Scottish  insurgents  in  the  par- 
ties which  they  formed.  In  this  vast  and 
confused  struggle  the  principles  of  constitu- 
tional liberty  were  sometimes  developed  and 
asserted  ; the  first  statute  for  triennial  Par- 
liaments originated  in  Scotland  ; and  thus 
the  independence  of  Parliaments  wassecured 
by  the  prevention  of  their  disuse.  (I)  Both 
parties  alike  in  England  and  in  Scotland 
finally  succeeded  in  objects  more  concealed  ; 

(t)  Laing'8  Hist,  of  Scotland,  iii.  Bushworth,  iv., 
IS8,  where  we  find  the  King's  speech  on  passing  the 
act'  for  triennial  Parliaments,  Feb.  45,  1640.  The 
Speech  in  many  respects  is  remarkable;  the  King 


the  national  avarice  of  the  Covenanters  sold 
their  Sovereign,  and  the  remorseless  repub- 
licanism of  the  other  murdered  him — and 
both  the  Presbyter  and  the  Republican  finally 
sank  with  their  victim  1 

The  King’s  conduct,  from  first  to  last,  in 
the  Scottish  Revolution,  was  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  governed  hint  in  England.  We 
discover  in  his  first  commands  the  same  regal 
tone  of  authority  ; in  his  measures  the  same 
indecision  ; and  at  length  in  their  result  (he 
same  entire  concessions,  but  all  granted, 
however,  to  no  purpose  I Inflexible,  or  yield- 
ing, the  fortune  of  the  King  was  alike  ma- 
lignant. Baillie,  the  able  Scotch  Covenanter, 
who  possessed  a personal  knowledge  of  the 
Court,  and  of  the  leaders  of  the  parlies  when 
the  last  great  scene  was  approaching,  has 
thrown  out  an  observation  which,  properly 
understood,  conveys  a great  truth.  “ It  has 
been  the  King's  perpetual  fault  to  grant  his 
people’s  desires  by  hits,  and  so  late  he  ever 
lost  his  thanks.”  We  must  remember,  how- 
ever, that  “ the  people’s  desires,”  in  the 
eyes  of  a partisan,  always  mean  the  system 
of  that  partisan.  With  Baillie  “ the  people’s 
desires"  meant  the  unbi-hoping  of  bishops, 
and  a Covenanting  King  of  England  I 

Had  Charles  the  First  proved  to  be  such  a 
creature  of  circumstance  as  to  have  sub- 
scribed himself  a Covenanter,  all  Scotland, 
and  half  of  England,  might  have  been  too 
strong  for  the  ruling  parly  in  Parliament. 
The  English  Parliament  were,  indeed,  early 
jealous  of  the  King’s  intercourse  w ith  the 
Scots,  and  Charles  in  his  mind  seems  to  have 
had  some  latent  design  of  winning  over  his 
countrymen  to  his  side;  but,  when  the  Scots 
insisted  that  the  royal  hand  should  be  set  to 
their  famous  national  covenant,  whatever 
might  be  the  policy  of  his  negotiations,  their 
real  object  became  unattainable.  Charles 
conceded  often  reluctantly.  Forced  to  act 
against  his  will,  he  could  not  be  always  sin- 
cere; but  it  is  not  less  true  that  his  inflexi- 
bility sprang  oftener  from  principle  than 
from  policy. 

The  history  of  the  Scottish  commotions  is 
neither  a digression  nor  an  episode,  in  the 
history  of  Charles  the  First,  or  in  that  of  the 
causes  of  the  revolutionary  measures  of  his 
reign.  The  character  of  the  monarch  deve- 
loped itself  in  its  progress,  as  well  as  the  arts 

observes  “This  is  the  greatest  expression  of  m v 
trust  in  your  affections  to  me,  that  before  you  do 
any  thing  for  me  1 do  put  such  a confldencein 
you.” 
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sod  practices  of  the  insurgents,  till  at  length 
we  discover  how  the  Scottish  insurrection 
terminated  in  the  great  revolution  of  Eng- 
land. 

To  comprehend  the  secret  motives,  and 
the  dark  intrigues  which  prevailed  in  the 
Scottish  affairs,  we  must  rapidly  review  the 
state  of  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  ; the 
descendants  of  the  first  actors  in  that  busy 
era  of  reform  and  spoliation  were  still  per- 
forming their  hereditary  parts,  and  the 
same  principles  were  operating  on  their 
conduct. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  had  been 
mainly  effected  by  those  friars  who  were  the 
popular  preachers,  in  opposition  to  the  re- 
gular clergy.  These  divine  orators  of  the 
multitude  at  the  same  time  instigated  the 
people  from  their  pulpits,  and  engaged  in 
their  cause  those  noble  reformers  who  were 
firstcalled  “ The  Lords,pf  the  Congregation,” 
by  pandering  to  their  passions  of  ambition  or 
of  avarice.  These  preachers  were  a rabid 
swarm  of  public  disturbers  engendered  by 
the  heat  and  fury  of  the  limes ; Knox  him- 
self acknowledges  that  they  were  blamed  as 
“ indiscreet  persons;  yea,  some  called  them 
railers,  and  worse.  Amongst  others,  perad- 
venture,  my  rude  plainness  displeased,  for 
some  complained  that  rashly  1 spoke  of  men’s 
faults.  But,  alas  1 my  conscience  accuseth 
me  that  1 spoke  not  so  plainly  as  my  duty 
was  to  have  done ; for  I ought  to  have  said  to 
the  wicked  man  expressly  by  his  name, 

‘ Thou  shall  die  the  death  !’  For  I find  Jere- 
miah the  prophet  to  have  done  so  to  Pashur 
the  high-priest,  and  to  Zedekiah  the  king. 
And,  not  only  he,  but  Elijah,  Elisha,  Micha, 
Amos,  Daniel,  Christ  Jesus  himself,  and  after 
him  his  apostles,  expressly  do  name  the 
blood-thirsty  tyrants  and  abominable  idola- 
ters.” Here  we  have  the  full-length  of  a 
saint,  armed  with  all  the  terrors,  if  not  the 
daggers,  of  his  “ Godliness” — and  a nation 
was  to  be  revolutionised  by  a horde  of  fana- 
tics, who  imagined  themselves  to  be  “ more 
pure”  than  their  brother  Protestants ; or 
who,  as  Knox  himself  declares,  were  appoint- 
ed by  God  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth.”  In 
the  warmth  of  his  simplicity,  Knox  reproaches 
himself  with  his  mildness,  which  he  ascribes 
“ to  the  blind  love  that  I did  bear  to  this  my 
wicked  carcase."  (1) 

These  fanatical  preachers,  aided  by  the 
nobles,  were  hurrying  on  the  eventful  revo- 

«)  The  Admonition  of  John  Knox  to  the  true  pro- 
fessors or  the  Gospel  of  England. 
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lution.  The  wealth  and  lands  of  the  church 
lay  before  these  parties,  an  enormous  body 
and  an  easy  prey  1 The  rapacious  aristocracy, 
profiting  by  the  disordered  state  of  the  go- 
vernment, became  sole  masters  of  (lie  soil, 
sharing  among  themselves  the  rich  spolia- 
tions of  abbeys,  and  monasteries,  and  cathe- 
drals, and  what  they  had  found  no  dilliculty 
to  grasp,  th<'ir  arm  was  potent  to  retain. 

Andrew  Melville  brought  from  Geneva  that 
model  of  ecclesiastical  polity  which  Calvin 
had  suited  to  his  parochial  republic.  Knox 
was  disposed  at  first  to  have  bishops,  under 
the  novel  title  of  Superintendents.  By  the 
revelations  of  these  apostles  of  democracy 
the  Scottish  people,  however,  soon  discovered 
that  Episcopacy  was  “ a great  chip  of  the 
old  block,  Popery;”  and  they  were  taught  to 
exult,  in  the  words  of  Knox,  that  in  regard  to 
“the  primitive  and  apostolic  church — no 
realm  this  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth 
hath  the  like  purity— for  all  others  retain  in 
their  churches  some  footsteps  of  Anti-Christ 
and  dregs  of  Popery.”  (2)  And  the  mob  of 
“ the  Kirk  brake  down  the  altars  and  the 
images the  lands  of  the  Ecclesiastics  were 
reserved  for  the  zeal  of  “ the  Lords  of  tne 
Congregation.” 

Gratified  at  first  by  that  reforming  spirit 
which  had  ejected  their  ancient  masters, 
“ the  go  ly  ministers”  possibly  did  not  ima- 
gine that  they  themselves  were  not  to  par- 
take of  that  temporal  spoil  they  had  so  spiri- 
tually spread,  or,  as  Knox  plainly  called  it, 
“ the  rents  of  the  Church.”  The  fierce  dis- 
ciple of  Calvin  lived  to  discover  this  error; 
for  he  has  himself  told  us  that  whenever  he 
remonstrated  with  “ the  Lords  of  the  Congre- 
gation,” suggesting  some  reformation  among 
themselves,  such  as  more  leniency  in  the 
slavery  of  their  serfs,  and  more  bountifulness 
for  the  maintenance  of  “ the  poor  ministers,” 
the  gripers  of  abbeys  and  cathedrals  mocked 
their  own  fiery  apostle  by  treating  these  re- 
bukes as  nothing  but  “ devout  imaginations.” 
Knox  has  libelled  for  posterity' a certain  Lord 
Erskine,  “who  had  a very  evil  woman  to  his 
wife,  and  if  the  poor,  the  schools,  and  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  had  their  own,  his 
kitchen  would  lack  two  parts  and  more  of 
that  which  he  unjustly  possesseth.” 

The  nobility  were  in  truth  exercising  the 
most  arbitrary  power ; the  peasant  was 
crushed  by  vassalage;  and,  during  the  mi- 
nority of  James,  the  unprincipled  conduct  of 

(2)  Knox's  Hislory  or  the  Reronnalion,  in  the 
opening  of  bis  fourth  Book; 
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one  ambitious,  and  one  avaricious  Regent, 
had  wrested  from  the  Crown  its  inalienable 
rights  m regalities  and  tithes  which  Parlia- 
ment had  annexed  toil ; all  which  this  usurps 
ing  aristocracy  bad  silently  shared  among 
themselves.  It  was  observed  that  these  lords 
exacted  the  tithes  with  a rigour  and  wanton- 
ness  of  oppression  to  which  the  people  had 
never  been  exposed  from  the  Catholic 
clergy.  (I) 

The  Scottish  nobles  considered  that  it  was 
their  great  interest  to  continue  their  patron- 
age to  the  popular  preachers;  and,  indeed, 
neither  party  could  exist,  with  any  security, 
independently  of  the  other.  While  Presby- 
tery flourished,  it  kept  out  the  claims  of  the 
ancient  owners  of  the  church-lands,  whose 
present  possessors  dreaded  the  horror  of  a 
returning  Hierarchy;  and  the  Mar-prelates 
themselves,  although  they  had  resigned  to 
the  nobility  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  because 
they  were  not  suffered  to  be  par  rakers,  were 
not,  however,  insensible  that  they  possessed 
no<  inferior  dominion  in  leading  the  under- 
standings, and  rousing  at  will  the  passions  of 
a people,  whose  rudeness,  just  emerging  from 
the  blindest  superstition,  was  so  favourable 
to  the  wildest  impulses  of  the  fanatical  spirit. 

This  democracy  of  priests  assumed  a power 
absolute  as  that  Papal  supremacy  which, 
while  it  formed  the  perpetual  object  of  their 
clamorous  invectives,  they  secretly  aspired 
to  transfers  to  themselves.  These  denun- 
ciators of  Popery  were  themselves  Popes  to 
a man.  It  was  the  dangerous  principle  of 
this  novel  community  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
was  totally  separaled  from,  and  independent 
of,  the  Civil  power,  and  that  these  oracles  of 
Heaven  were  not  accountable  for  any  treason 
which  they  preached  before  the  tribunals  of 
man,  but  only  to  an  ecclesiastical  judicature, 
where  the  most  obnoxious  were  sure  to  re- 
ceive only  a gentle  rebuke.  Nor  were  those 
the  only  tenets  which  they  held,  inconsistent 
With  good  government;  all  which,  though 
but  a vulgar  mimicry  of  the  system  which 
they  had  abrogated,  the  rude  people  looked 
on  with  indulgence,,  or  rather  null  pleasure, 
as  excesses  of  holy  zeot  (2)  We  have  shown, 
iu  the  history  of  the  Puritans,  that  there  were 
among  these  political  Rabbins  some  whose 
doctrines  soared  even  much  higher,  and  who 
secretly  aimed  at  establishing  no  less  than  the 

0)  Even  by  the  Con  Tension  of  Mr.  Brodie,  Uiet.  of 
the  British  Empire,  ii.,  409.  See  Malcolm  Laing'a 
tnminoussttiUmeai,  lit. , *9 — 94, 

(*)  Burnet’s  Memoirs  Of  the  Hamiltaaa,  as. 


supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical  power  over 
the  civil  magistrate. 

These  men  of  Parity,  the  Ministers  of  Scot- 
land, continued  to  be  a turbulent  race,  and 
particularly  the  junior  apostles  of  sedition. 
These  delighted  the  populace  with  their 
juvenile  audacity ; their  stinging  persona- 
lities were  libels  on  the  Court,  and  while  they 
were  ringing  alarums  of  Popery,  they  were 
rebuking  the  Royal  Council.  James  the  First 
seems  to  have  known  their  designs  as  welt  as 
their  pride.  His  naive  description  of  these 
demagogues  was  thrown  out  in  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings  at  the  famous  conference  at 
Hampton  Court,  where,  assuming  his  rank  as 
sovereign',  James  reiterated  to  the  political 
rabble  of  “ Jack  and  Tom,  and  Will  and 
Dick,”  that  “-Le  Roy  iatitera.” 

This  government  the  Scottish  monarch 
had  patiently  endured  through  his  minority, 
and  his  early  reignr-lhe  sovereign  power 
rested  among  the  aristocracy;  the  people  re- 
mained under  the  influence  of  their  minis- 
ters ; the  monarchy  itself  was  but  a shadow 
in  this  half-feudal  and  half-popular  govern- 
ment. Hence  James,  at  a later  day,  exclaim* 
ed  “ No  Bishop  I No  King  1”  Episcopacy 
had  been  condemned,  as  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God,  in  1580.  and  when  James  dis- 
covered some  disposition  to  restore  it,  the 
party  raised  an  army,  and:  the  King,  to  pre- 
serve peace,  established  Presbyterianism  by 
law  in  1592. 

By  one  of  those  eruptions  to  which  demo- 
cracy is  perpetually  inclining,  the  genius  of 
its  followers  betrayed  itself.  A minister  had 
been  prosecuted,  and  the  privileges  of  their 
“ discipline”  they  insisted,  had  been  violated. 
An  armed  multitude  congregated,  and  these 
warlike  apostles,  impatient  at  the  absence  of 
their  generals,  for  they  liad  tbeir  elected  com- 
manders, had  furiously  leaped  to  their 
weapons  with  the  fanatical  cry  of  “ The 
sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  1 It  shall 
bo  either  theirs  or  ours  1”  This  mob  stream- 
ed along  the  streets,  and  surrounding  the 
Sessions  House,  where  the  young  King  satin 
council,  had  nearly  forced  the  gates.  A 
company  of  musketeers,  secretly  introduced 
by  the  back  stairs,  protected  the  King  and 
the  Council  in  their  escape  to  the  palace  of 
Holyrood.  On  the  following  day  the  King 
left  Edinburgh.  This  headless  multitude 
dispersed  at  the  entreaty  of  the  Provost,  in 
the  same  confused  way  they  had  assembled. 

This  open  violence  gave  a fatal  blear  to  the 
audacity  of  these  democratic  assemblies;  (hey 
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were  even  deserled  by  their  former  patrons, 
the  nobles,  who  cared  not  to  espouse  a quar- 
rel which  tended  to  strengthen  a licentious 
predominance  in  the  state.  (1)  lames,  on  bis 
aide,  again  attempted  to  break  down  this 
overgrown  power  of  the  people  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  odium  the  party  had  in- 
curred. 

This  rebellion,  as  many  considered  it  to 
be,  was  somewhat  favourable  to  the  revival 
of  Episcopacy.  When  lames  ascended  the 
throne  of  England,  ho  found  many  of  their 
own  party,  to  curb  the  insolence  of  these 
pugnacious  saints,  ready  to  admit  the  esta- 
blishment of  Episcopacy,  without,  however, 
abolishing  the  Presbytery  itself.  Two  op- 
posing parties  thus  divided  the  country ; the 
one  maintaining  the  Presbyterial  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  and  the  other  advocating  the  Epis- 
copal Church  of  England. 

A uniformity  in  religion  prompted  James 
the  First  to  require  a uniformity  in  worship, 
that  both  the  great  Churches  of  his  two  na- 
tions might  constitute  an  unity  in  their  go- 
vernment. The  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  father 
to  him  who  is  soon  to  come  forward  on  the 
scene,  with  greater  prudence  and  greater 
deiterity,  consequently  procured  the  passing 
of  the  live  articles  of  Perth ; these  turned  on 
certain  customs,  or  rites  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  as  innocent  as  may  be,  and  the  sole 
object  of  which  was  to  produce  a uniformity 
in  the  Church  service.  These  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment did  not,  however,  pass  without  consi- 
derable opposition,  and  were  accompanied 
by  the  protests  of  the  Presbyters.  James  was 
still  anxious  to  press  on  the  Scots  a Liturgy 
on  the  model  of  the  Church  of  England ; but 
Hamilton  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  secure 
what  he  had  already  obtained,  by  assuring 
the  Scottish  Parliament  that  “the  King 
would  notin  his  days  press  any  more  change, 
or  alteration,  without  their  consent.” 

In  all  this  the  pacific  monarch  had  acted 
with  cautious  policy;  he  had  oxercised  no 
severity,  and  had  adopted  a legal  form  in 
wrestling  with  the  stubborn  Kirk.  James 
relinquished  the  future  attempt  at  confor- 
mity, a favourite  object  with  the  statesmen 
of  that  age.  Bishop  Gulhry,  a warm  votary 
for  Episcopacy,  seems  surprised  that  the  Bl- 

ft)  Bishop  Guthry  says,  in  his  Scottish  Gallic 
Idiom,  that  “ this  mcschanl  business"  was  called 
“the  seventeenth  of  December,”  to  mark  their  de- 
testation of  the  day. 

(S)  This  remarkable  conversation  of  James  the 
First  with  the  Lord  Keeper  Williams  discovers  that 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  were  often  prevalent  in 
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shops  waived  the  royal  motion,  and  proceed- 
ed no  further  in  establishing  the  uniformity 
of  their  ecclesiastical  discipline ; but  this  Bi- 
shop was  not  so  well  acquainted  as  ourselves 
with  the  King’s  feelings  on  this  occasion. 
James,  convinced  that  he  could  not  obtain 
all  thatwas  desirable,  with  prescient  sagacity 
observed  on  Laud,  who  was  urging  him  to  a 
stricter  union  of  the  two  Churches,  by  in- 
troducing the  Anglican  Liturgy  and  drawing 
up  the  Canons,  that  “ he  was  a restless  spirit 
who  could  not  see  when  matters  are  well, 
but  loves  to  toss  and  change,  and  to  bring 
things  tu  a pitch  of  reformation  floating  in 
his  own  brain,  which  may  endanger  the 
steadfastness  of  that  which  is  in  a good  pass, 
God  be  praised  1 I speak  not  at  random,  for 
he  hath  made  himself  known  to  me.”  “ When 
three  years  since,”  continued  the  King,  “ 1 
had  obtained  of  the  Assembly  of  Perth  to  con- 
sent to  five  articles  of  order  and  decency  in 
correspondence  with  this  Church  of  England, 
I promised  that  I would  try  their  obedient* 
no  farther  anent  ecclesiastical  affairs,  not 
put  them  out  of  their  own  way  which  custom 
has  made  pleasing  unto  them.”  A second 
project  of  Laud  was  equally  resisted  by  the 
prudential  policy  of  James,  who  observed, 
“Laud  knows  not  the  stomach  of  that  peo- 
ple, but  I ken  the  story  of  my  grandmother, 
the  Queen  Hegent,  that,  after  she  was  in- 
veigled to  break  her  promise  made  at  Perth 
meeting,  never  saw  good  day,  and,  being 
much  beloved  before,  was  despised  by  all  the 
people.”  (8) 

Charles  renewed  his  father’s  scheme,  and 
listened  to  Laud,  urged  on  by  his  conscience 
—his  policy— or  his  fate.  To  plant  the  Hier- 
archy in  a land  of  Presbyters ; to  establish 
that  monarchical  institution  among  a fierce 
democracy;  to  exact  conformity  with  the 
Anglican  Church  from  the  sullen  sons  of 
Calvin,  proud  of  their  opposition  to  England, 
not  only  from  a religious  but  a national  feel- 
ing, was  now  to  be  the  perilous  labour  of 
Charles  the  First.  The  King  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  aware  that  he  had  to  ex- 
tirpate the  nation,  ero  he  could  abrogate  its 
Presbytery,  and  he  proceeded  unconscious 
of  the  conspiracies  and  disaffections  around 
him. 

Iiie  thoughtful  hours.  His  prediction  of  Laud’s  own 
character  is  a ve;  y remarkable  instance  of  political 
foresight.  When  solicited  for  his  promotion— 
“Take  him,”  said  James,  “since  you  will  havehim, 
but  ye  will  surely  repent  it.”— Backet’s  Life  of 
Archbishop  Williams,  64. 
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On  his  first  visit  to  Scotland,  Charles  had 
left  no  doubts  of  his  adherence  to  Episcopacy. 
The  Presbyters,  baffled  in  their  last  hopes, 
propagated  their  discontents,  backed  by  a 
jealous  nobility,  who  looked  on  the  Bishops 
either  as  encroachers  on  their  aristocratic 
power  in  the  State,  or  as  possible  reclaimers 
of  their  ancient  patrimonies. 

Charles,  as  he  had  done  in  England,  to  ag- 
grandise the  Bishops  in  dignity  and  power, 
conferred  on  them  offices  in  the  administra- 
tion, which  the  nobility  had  considered  as 
the  apportioned  objects  of  their  ambition. 
Those  who  had  sought  and  missed  prefer- 
ment saw  themselves  supplanted  by  a new 
race  of  intruders,  and  those  who  occupied 
the  highest  places  cast  an  evil  eye  on  the 
Churchmen  who  were  designing  their  fall. 
The  Lord  of  Lorn,  afterwards  the  famous 
Argyle  who  became  the  head  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, had  largely  partaken  of  honours  and 
emoluments ; yet  he  was  long  a secret  Cove- 
nanter, till  at  length  he  threw  off  the  mask, 
either  from  displeasure  at  the  King’s  refusal 
of  the  Chancellorship  conferred  on  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew’s,  or  from  a knowledge 
that  his  wiles  had  been  delected,  and  that 
it  had  been  resolved  by  the  Court,  that  the 
Earl  of  Antrim  should  be  allowed  his  claims 
on  some  of  Argyle’s  lands.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  burst  of  patriotism,  as  is  too  usual, 
there  lies  no  small  share  of  private  feeling.  (1) 
The  Earl  of  Traquair,  though  openly  pro- 
fessing friendship  for  the  Bishops,  and  con- 
forming himself  to  the  schemes  of  his  royal 
master,  was  also  their  secret  enemy.  Tra- 
quair imagined  that  these  ecclesiastics  were 
colleaguing  with  Maxwell,  the  Bishop  of  Ross, 
and  that  this  person,  the  most  able  of  the 
order,  and  the  most  ambitious,  was  grasping 
at  the  Treasurer’s  staff  which  the  Earl  held. 

The  Bishops,  however,  were  divided  among 
themselves;  the  body  was  composed  of  an 
old  and  new  party,  acting  on  contrary  prin- 
ciples. The  election  of  the  Scottish  Bishops 
had  been  wisely  managed  by  James,  who  had 
appointed  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s 
to  convene  the  Bishops,  and  name  three  or 
four,  from  whom  the  King  reserved  to  him- 
self the  power  of  nominating  to  the  vacant 
see,  and  during  his  reign,  according  to  Bi- 
shop Guthry,  none  but  men  well  qualified 

(I)  Bishop  Guthry,  p.  12,  assigns  the  one  motive, 
hut  whether  “ ill-naturedly as  the  Presbyter 
Woodrow  would  say,  who  shall  determine?  The 
other  we  positively  discover  in  a letter  of  the  Earl 
ofStralTord,  ii.,  323.  It  had  been  resolved  in  couu- 


were  advanced.  Charles  had  changed  this 
system,  and  transferred  to  his  own  Court  at 
London  the  seat  of  Scottish  preferment.  Bi- 
shops were  now  the  children  of  court-favour, 
the  creatures  of  patronage ; and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  in  the  day  of  trial,  several  of 
these,  when  patronage  was  to  be  sought  else- 
where, hurried  to  apostasy.  Buckingham’s 
recommendation  made  Lesley  a Bishop  of  the 
Isles;  Maxwell  of  the  bed-chamber  procured 
his  relative  the  bishopric  of  Ross.  Archbishop 
Laud  made  others,  and  the  Earl  of  Ster- 
ling, Secretary  of  Scotland,  had  a mitre  for 
his  friend.  These  younger  Bishops,  not  being 
indebted  to  their  elder  brethren  for  their  pre- 
ferment, kept  themselves  apart,  more  con- 
stant in  their  correspondence  with  Laud, 
than  in  concerting  measures  among  them- 
selves, their  sole  object  being  to  keep  up  their 
interest  at  Court.  More  fiery,  being  young  in 
office,  than  the  elder  Bishops,  they  were 
prompt  at  any  enterprise  suggested  to  them; 
and,  with  the  impolicy  of  heedless  authority, 
were  irritating  the  Presbyterian  Ministry 
with  a haughtiness  which  the  elder  Bishops 
had  ever  avoided.  Laud  at  Court  was  easily 
misled  by  the  ardent  correspondence  of  the 
younger  Bishops.  The  prudent  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrew’s  and  the  elder  ecclesiastics 
persisted  in  their  advice  to  suppress  “ the 
Buke,”aslhe  Scotch  called  the  Liturgy,  till 
a happier  juncture ; a counsel  which  proba- 
bly would  have  been  accepted  had  the  Scotch 
Bishops  been  unanimous  in  their  opinion; 
but  the  younger  mitres  were  more  stirring 
and  more  sanguine.  When  a corporate  body 
differ  so  widely  in  their  sentiments,  it  is  only 
a great  minister  whose  penetrating  genius 
can  discern  the  secret  motives  of  the  men ; 
the  statesman  of  routine  will  usually  adopt 
the  opinion  suitable  to  his  own  design. 

The  great  coming  evil  was  chiefly  accom- 
plished, as  it  appears,  by  the  malicious  ma- 
noeuvre of  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  who,  intent 
on  the  ruin  of  the  Scottish  Hierarchy,  con- 
curred with  Laud  and  his  party  in  promoting 
the  most  decisive  measures;  talking  to  them 
in  their  own  language;  blaming  the  phleg- 
matic Bishops  as  timorous  creatures,  whose 
sees  required  to  be  filled  by  more  active  spi- 
rits, and  pledging  “his  life”  to  carry  them 

through  the  business  were  ho  entrusted  with 

* 

cil  in  England  before  Argyle  declared  for  the  Cove- 
nanters. It  was  probably  not  unknown  to  Argyle. 
Malcolm  Laing  inclint 8 to  this  supposition.  It  it 
probable  that  both  motives  combined  with  an  equal 
impulse. 
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its  eiecution.  Laud  confided  in  his  young 
BfShdps  ;-Jhe  young  Bishops  in  the  Earl  of 
Traquair.  The  Earl  was  appointed;  and 
finally  tho  Earl  himself  actually  signed  the 
Covenant  which  abolished  Episcopacy  I 

During  the  preparations  for  the  approach- 
ing day,  the  public  mind  was  heated  by  the 
most  malicious  reports  respecting  the  Bishops. 
Tales  flew  about  from  all  quarters  against 
their  worldly  spirit.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  heaping  estates  for  their  children ; that 
they  dealt  in  simoniacal  practices;  and  that 
these  remnants  of  Popery  were  furbishing  up 
the  old  mass.  These  were  the  rumours  of 
Presbyters ; there  were  others  from  another 
class ; the  Bishops,  it  seems,  were  not  only 
trampling  on  the  Church,  but  they  were  do- 
mineering in  the  State. 

An  ecclesiastical  spy,  in  gathering  the 
secret  intelligence  which  occupies  such  men, 
seems  to  have  opened  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  enmity  of  the  majority  of  the 
nobility  who  had  now  concluded  on  the  re- 
moval of  Bishops  from  the  third  order  of  the 
State.  It  appears  that  these  ecclesiastics  had 
obtained  a singular  predominance  in  Parlia- 
ment; eight,  being  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
chose  eight  of  the  nobility  known  to  be 
friendly  to  the  Crown,  and  these  sixteen  the 
rest ; so  that  all  depended  on  them,  and 
they  upon  the  King.  (1) 

The  same  spirit  had  travelled  from  Eng- 
land, and  was  cordially  embraced  by  tho 
Scottish  malcontents.  The  recent  prosecu- 
tions in  the  Star-Chamber  against  Prynne, 
Basiwick,  and  Burton,  and  the  Declaration  of 
the  Book  of  Sports,  had  at  this  unlucky  mo- 
ment kindled  new  flames  of  discord.  There 
was  an  active  Scotch  party  at  London  in 
close  connection  with  the  great  one  at  Edin- 
burgh; and  their  sagacious  and  active  agent, 
on  his  return  from  England,  in  giving  an 
account  of  his  successful  negotiations  with 
the  English  Nonconformists,  in  politics  as 
much  as  in  Church  discipline,  assured  his 
masters  that  “ the  English  had  the  same 
design  of  reformation  in  their  Church,”— he 
might  have  added  in  their  State — “ as  soon 
»s  the  work  should  begin  here.”  (2) 

At  length  approached  the  evil  day.  It  had 
been  deferred  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of 
Traquair,  on  the  plea  that  some  preparatory 
methods  might  render  the  people  more 

(1)  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  47,  observes  that  this  is 
verj  rational  and  intelligible,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  eminent  historians. 

(*)  Bishop  Guthry,  i.,  3. 


cheerful  on  this  eventful  occasion ; this  had 
also  furnished  the  Opposition  with  full  time 
to  concert  their  measures.  It  was  proclaimed 
from  all  the  pulpits,  that  on  Sunday  the  23rd 
of  July  “ the  Service-Book”  would'  be  read 
in  all  the  churches. 

But  surely  it  never  was  1 though  for  that 
readingcame  in  solemn  procession  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  Prelates,  the  Lords  of  the  Sessions, 
the  Provost,  and  the  whole  Council  of  the 
city.  Scarcely  had  the  Dean  of  Edinburgh 
opened  “ The  Buke,”  than  opened  that  me- 
morable scene  in  which  the  confusion  was  so 
sudden,  and  so  various,  that  all  the  accounts 
give  different  particulars.  (3)  The  universal 
hubbub  may  be  imagined,  but  the  language 
of  the  individuals  can  only  be  conceived  in 
its  Doric  nnitieW,  which  best  shows  the  sort 
of  people  here  congregated.  The  popular 
axiom,  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God,  was  happily  illustrated  on  the 
present  occasion  of  this  mobocracy,  when 
they  were  afterwards  compared  to  Balaam’s 
ass ; an  animal  in  itself  stupid  and  senseless, 
but  whose  mouth  had  been  opened  by  the  Lord. 

A terrible  yelling  and  clapping,  inter- 
mingled with  curses  and  groans,  and,  when 
they  could  be  heard,  the  sobbings  of  the  soft- 
hearted gentlewomen  as  they  sighed  that 
“ Baal  was  in  the  Church,”  and  the  broad 
nicknames  of  the  insolent  viragos,  calling  the 
Dean  “ One  of  the  witches’  breeding,  and  the 
De’il’s  gette  (child),”  shook  the  church,  in  vain 
designed  to  be  raised  into  a cathedral ! 

Fearless  awhile,  the  stout-hearted  Dean, 
suddenly  panic-struck,  slipped  through  his 
surplice,  leaving  behind  this  white  trophy  of 
the  future  Covenanters.  Then  the  Bishop 
showed  himself  in  the  pulpit;  a portly  per- 
sonage, who  might  have  urged  a better  ex- 
cuse than  the  Dean  for  an  “ alacrity  in  sink- 
ing.” The  vocabulary  of  the  mob,  prompt  as 
it  is-  copious,  instantly  saluted  “ the  Anti- 
Christian  wolf — “ the  beastly  belly-god— the 
crafty  fox!”  The  echo  reverberated  “ a 
Pape ! a Pape  I”  to  be  stoned — or  “ to  get 
the  thrapple  out  of  him,”—  that  is,  to  cut  his 
wind-pipe.  Hardly  escaped  the  Bishop  with 
a tremulous  life,  conveyed  away  in  the  coach 
of  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh,  himself  suspected 
of  raising  this  mobocracy;  showers  of  stones 
were  flung,  and  the  Bishop  narrowly  escaped 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen.  (4) 

(3)  The  memorable  scene  has  bPcn  more  minutely 
related  by  Ur.  Brodie  in  a collection  oT  curious  ex- 
tracts from  contemporary  vouchers. 

(4)  This  tumult  was  called  la  Scotland  “Stony 
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This  revolutionary  outrage  originated  with 
females.  The  High-Church,  now  presumed 
to  be  a cathedral,  it  was  observed,  was  crowd- 
ed with  women,  chiefly  of  the  lower  orders; 

wives  and  servant-lasses,  otherwise 
“the  godly  females,”  were  the  indomitable 
drain pions  of  the  Kirlt.  Of  these  an  irascible 
crone — more  heroine  than  she  who  damaged 
her  Bible  by  thumpnng  “ the  false  thief,”  as 
she  called  the  young  man  who  unluckily 
responded  “ Amen”  to  “ the  Buke” — launch- 
ed from  ber  withered  band  “ the  thunderbolt 
other  real,”  in  the  stool  she  sate  on.  Averted 
by  some  friendly  hand,  it  flew  whizzing  by 
the  Bishop’s  ear.  This  set  the  example  of  a 
universal  rout.  After  a conflict,  the  insur- 
gents were  dislodged  from  the  interior— the 
service  was  hurried  over— amidst  the  rapping 
of  the  doors,  tho  stones  flying  in  at  the  win- 
dows, and  th-;  reverberating  shouts  of  an 
infuriated  multitude  storming  the  High- 
Church. 

It  seems  that  this  old  wife,  Janet  Geddes, 
has  secured  her  respectability  in  Scottish 
history ; and  she  who  the  week  before,  as 
toils  the  scandalous  chronicle,  had  sate  upon 
the  stool  of  repentance,  is  sainted  by  throw- 
ing one  at  tho  Bishop’s  bead.  Her  name 
has  been  immortalised  by  Bums,  and  the 
glorious  attitude  of  this  testy  crone,  hurling 
her  stool  at  the  Bishop  in  the  pulpit,  is  trium- 
phantly perpetuated  in  a vignette  of  one  of 
the  volumes  of  the  magician  of  the  north. 
For  the  strength  of  the  patriotism,  we  may 
forgive  the  grossness  of  tlio  taste,  which  by  a 
rhyme  and  a print  thus  gratifies  the  passions 
of  the  populace,  which  it  demoralises,  by 
confounding  an  act  of  insolence,  done  by  a 
base  hand,  with  a deed  which  merits  the 
admiration  of  a people. 

The  story  of  a furious  beldame  beginning 
the  fray,  by  casting  her  stool  at  the  Bishop’s 
head,  who  then  retreated  from  the  pulpit, 
Mr.  Brodie  seems  to  doubt,  for  ho  could  only- 
trace  it  to  De  Foe’s  memorial  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  ami  surmises  that  the  tale  originated 
in  the  woman  who  beat  “ the  false  thief” 
with  her  Bible.  I have,  however,  discovered 
• manuscript  document  of  the  lime— it  is  a 
warrant  from  Secretary  Windeb.ink  to  Rush- 
worth,  riding  post  to  Berwick,  authorising  him 
to  procure  horses  on  the  road.  Ob  this  war- 
rant our  great  noter  of  the  history  of  his 
times  has  set  down  various  memoranda,  as 
seems  to  have  been  his  habit.  The  present  is 

Sunday,”  and  Sir  Janies  Balfour  ha*  ratified  Ma 
narrative  ‘‘■SlentelieW  Day  * 


one.— “ Md"-  I was  bom  at  Edenborongh 
presently  after  the  first  disturbance  by  the 
woman  throwing  a stooie  at  tbe  Bishop's 
head ; a small  thing  to  be  the  beginning  of 

a war.”  (1) 

This  reflection  of  our  great  historical  col- 
lector convoys  to  us  no  favourable  idea  of  his 
political  sagacity.  It  was,  however,  the  pre- 
valent notion  of  the  times. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  this  was  no 
unpremeditated  riot— it  was  a concerted 
measure— and  the  names  of  the  plotters  of 
this  memorable  scene  have  been  recorded 
with  particulars  which  sufficiently  authenti- 
cate the  fact. 

So  early  as  in  April,  the  famous  Alexander 
Henderson,  and  another  minister,  schemed 
the  whole,  and  having  consulted  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  a zealous  Scotch  patriot,  whose  zeal 
had  once  put  his  head  in  peril,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hope,  who  was  the  King’s  advocate  by 
office,  but  much  more  the  Kirk's  advocate  in 
heart, thewholeaffairwasarranged ala  house 
in  the  Cowgate  among  a senate  of  matroos. 
To  encourage  these  heroines  and  their  asso- 
ciates to  this  valorous  onset,  they  were 
assured  that  the  men  would  afterwanls  take 
the  business  out  of  their  hands.  (2)  Having 
organised  this  odd  conspiracy,  the  plotters 
themselves  left  the  city,  and  their  interference 
escaped  detection  by  their  cunning  absence. 
No  one  se  med  to  countenance  this  unex- 
pected sedition,  which  was  considered  as  a 
mere  ebullition  of  tho  rabble— ceasing  with 
the  hour  it  passed  away.  It,  however,  excit- 
ed surprise,  that  not  even  a single  person  of 
the  lower  orders  was  brought  forward  to 
undergo  even  a mockery  of  punishment; 
and  such  was  the  silent  understanding  of  the 
parlies,  that  when  the  Bishops  were  in  per- 
sonal danger,  they  knew  to  what  popular 
nobleman  to  apply  for  protection,  at  whose 
presence  they  wore  conscious  these  raging 
waves  of  the  peoplo  would  ebb  and  subside. 
To  us,  who  are  better  acquainted  with  tbe 
secret  history  of  tho  times  than  contempora- 
ries, this  tumult  assumes  a higher  impor- 
tance than  to  those  who  witnessed  it. 

Some  of  these  women  had  been  tutored  by 
persons  of  superior  rank  and  intelligence. 
When  one  of  these  viragos,  worthy  to  have 
flourished  in  the  sanguinary  streets  of  Paris 
or  Lyons,  expressed  her  ardent  wish  to  cut 
the  Bishop’s  wind-pipe,  and  was  told  that  a 
much  worse  man  might  como  in  his  stead, 

(V)  SloancMSS.  451*. 

(j;  GuUiry,  SO. 
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“ No !”  she  exclaimed,  M when  Cardinal 
Beaton  was  sticked,  we  had  never  anoLher 
Cardinal  sin  syne.”  (1)  Such  an  incident 
end  such  a reflection  could  not  hare  sprung 
fmm  the  mind  of  the  lowest  of  the  rabble, 
particularly  of  those  limes. 

That  surh  a memorable  scene  of  a univer- 
sal movement  of  public  opinion  should  have 
passed  away  as  a transient  ebullition  of  po- 
pular fueling  may  surprise  us,  who  view  in  it 
the  awful  prelude  to  the  great  insurrection,, 
when  “ the  four  tables,”  of  nobility,  of  gen- 
try, of  ministers,  and  of  burghers,  were  to 
convulse  the  whole  Government  with  a demo- 
cracy, and  the  shout  of  rebellion  was  to  be 
echoed  as  a hundred  thousand  hands  were 
to  be  lifted  to  Heaven  to  ratify  “ th*  Cove- 
nant.” But  when  we  consider  the  compli- 
cated intrigues  which  had  been  silently  pre- 
paring, unmarked  and  unsuspected  by  the 
Scottish  Bishops,  we  find  bow  men  in  power 
are  not  the  most  lively  observers,  and  often 
stand  insulated  and  unconnected  with  the 
more  active  spirits  of  the  times.  One  only 
among  them  saw  at  once  the  results;  the 
Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Primate  and 
Chancellor,  wofully  exclaimed,  “ The  labour 
of  thirty  years  is  lost  for  evjr  in  one  day  . I” 
The  Bishops  reposed  on  the  w isdom  and  the 
strength  of  the  King's  far  distant  Council, 
writing  up  to  London  for  advice,  and  never 
advising  themselves.  They  only  discovered 
the  true  state  of  affairs  at  the  moment  of 
their  consternation  and  their  flight,  when 
they  were  summoned  to  “ the  Tables,”  not 
to  lake  their  equal  seats,  but  to  bear  their 
condemnation,  and  to  learn  their  perpetual 
diction  from  the  State. 

CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Of  the  Conspiracies  of  the  Scots  against  Charles 
the  Firs!. 

Hume  closes  a luminous  view  of  the  discon- 
tents in  Scotland  by  a philosophical  observa- 

(t)  This  curious  facl  is  given  bj  Mr.  Brodle,  from 
Sr  lames  Balfour's  "Stonieflcld  Day,"ii.,  MIS. 

(*)  Since  writing  this,  we  haeclhe  opinion  of  one 
whose  practised  skill  in  the  construction  of  artificial 
Periods  is  too  apparent  in  his  criticism  on  tiie 
loiters  of  Charles  the  First.  Mr,  Godwin  has  re- 
cantijr  thus  described  them : “ They  are  written  in 
TwyaUiylf  ; no  attention  is  afforded  by  the  writer 
w what  are  regarded  as  the  artifices  of  composition. 
Diejr  have  nothing  in  litem  of  circumlocution  or 
oeremoqy ; no  colouring  of  the  craft  or  authorship. 
Tke  serptred  penman  proceeds  somewhat  imps 
uently  to  his  point;  he  is  blunt  and  brief;  we  see 
plainly  that  he  thinks  it  would  be  some  sacrifice  of 


tion  on  the  King’*  inflexibility  in  this  great 
revolution.  “ In  his  whole  conduct  of  this 
affair  there  appeared  no  mark  of  the  goad 
sense  with  which  he  was  endowed ; a lively 
instance  of  (bat  speck*  of  character  so  fre- 
quently to  be  met  with,  where  there  are  found 
parts  and  judgment  in  every  discourse  and 
opinion  ; in  many  actions,  indiscretion  and 
imprudence.  Aten’s  views  of  things  are  the 
result  of  their  understandings  alone ; their 
conduct  is  regulated  by  their  understanding, 
their  temper,  and  tbeir  passions.” 

The  almost  daily  correspondence  of  Charles 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  during  the 
Scottish  commotions,  betrays  no  deficient 
energy  of  mind  at  this  period ; indeed  the  re- 
verse is  true.  These  numerous  letters  are  a 
striking  evidence  not  only  of  the  unwearied 
activity  of  the  monarch,  but  of  the  prompt 
acuteness  of  the  man.  These  are  not  official 
dispatches,  undersigned  by  a secretary,  where 
mechanical  forms  ofton  cover  a vacuity  of 
thought ; but  with  Die  conciseness  of  a man 
of  business,  regardless  of  all  ornament, 
Charles  often  expresses  himself  with  great 
force,  and  with  too  much  earnestness  to  in- 
dulge in  an  idle  page.  (’2) 

Doubtlessly  the  strangely  concerted  opposi- 
tion which  burst  out  at  the  reading  of  the  Li- 
turgy came  unexpected  to  Charles,  who  seems 
never  to  have  suspected  the  existence  of  that 
public  opinion  which  so  long  had  been  creat- 
ing in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  that  it  had 
reached  even  to  the  remoter  provinces.  Per- 
suaded that  he  could  accomplish  that  national 
conformity  which  his  father  had  perhaps  de- 
signed, but  had  avoided  with  prudence,  in 
the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  his  native 
kingdom,  and  amidst  delusions  raised  up  by 
the  interests  and  passions  of  so  many,  when 
Hamilton  once  imparted  his  fears  and  his 
doubts,  Charles  rep  ied  that  his  information 
led  him  to  conclude  that  the  Episcopalians  did 
did  not  constitute  the  inferior  party  in  Scot- 
land. 

his  dignity,  if  lie  were  careful  of  auxiliaries  and 
expletive*,  and  used  word*  olher  than  were  barely 
necessary  1o  convey  an  unambiguous  meaning.” 
This  criticism  fa  the  most  unjust,  and  therefore  the 
most  erroneous,  that  ever  a partisan  adopted  in 
order  to  depreciate  what  in  iiseif  fa  commendable. 
We  have  many  hundreds  of  lett  re  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  King  was  his  own  secretary,  hut  it  eras 
not  therefore  incumbent  on  “ the  sceptred  pen- 
man” to  use  n secretary’s  atyle.  Be  wan  to  eom- 
easnd,  not  to  di trass.  Host  of  his  letters  wore  writ- 
ten on  urgent  and  even  immediate  oecasama^-not 
always  in  the  trim  of  ha  eahiaet  hwioiien  in  the 
hurry  of  a moveable  camp— more  keqneaUy  in 
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In  the  Scottish  affairs  Charles  always  pro- 
ceeded unconscious  of  the  conspiracies  and 
disaff  ction  around  him  ; could  he  suspect 
the  creatures  of  his  favour,  or  the  associates 
of  his  leisure?  Many  who  were  not  with  him 
were  known  to  be  his  friends,  and  more,  who 
had  largely  participated  of  his  favours,  he  had 
a right  to  imagine  were  such.  And  indeed  it 
is  only  by  a due  observation  of  this  very  cir- 
cumstance of  their  personal  regard  for  the 
King,  that  we  can  lift  the  veil  which  hangs 
over  every  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  myste- 
rious ministers  of  Charles  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Scottish  transactions.  To  this 
personal  regard  was  often  opposed  their  na- 
tional feeling.  In  the  degree  that  their  loyalty 
executed  their  master’s  design,  they  felt  that 
they  were  betraying  their  own  cause  ; and 
when  they  sacrificed  the  royal  interests  for 
that  cause,  they  were  hurried  into  popular 
compliances  which  threatened  even  a greater 
danger. 

The  father  and  the  son,  from  affection  or 
from  policy,  had  studied  to  reconcile  their 
ancient  and  native  kingdom  to  the  absence 
of  their  Court,  by  every  royal  indulgence. 
That  the  national  pride  of  Scotia,  too  often 
wounded  by  the  gibes  and  taunts  of  their 
Southern  brethren,  should  not  be  further 
mortified  by  any  sense  of  dependence  on 
England.  Charles  had  placed  the  whole  con- 
duct of  affairs  among  two  or  three  Scotchmen 
who  attended  at  the  Court  for  this  purpose. 
There  they  held  their  councils,  so  that  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  were  never  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council.  (1)  But  the  consequence 
of  this  tenderness  for  their  privileges  was, 
that  Scotland  and  its  affairs  excited  no  curio- 
sity in  the  English  public ; and  while  the 
Court  and  country  were  alive  to  any  weekly 
news  they  received  from  Germany  and  Po  - 
land,  no  one  over  inquired  after  any  event 
which  occurred  in  so  considerable  a portion 
of  their  own  kingdom.  The  result  of  thesys- 
tem  which  thu  Stuart  dynasty  had  adopted 
was  unfortunate  also  in  another  point.  The 
numeious  Scottish  residents  at  the  English 
Court,  on  whom  these  monarchs  doubtless 
relied  for  their  zealous  exertions  with  their 

vexation  and  trouble;  withthe  earcsof  Sovereignty 
weighing  on  the  spirits,  involved  in  the  moat  com- 
plex intrigues,  and  at  times  distracted  by  opposite 
interests  Whatever  may  have  been  the  extent  of 
bit  capacity,  it  was  always  in  a stale  of  tension, 
and  perhaps  there  are  few  men  who  could  have 
written  with  tiie  promptness  of  thought  and  the 
earnestness  of  feeling  which  mark  the  correspond- 
ence of  Charles  the  First. 


countrymen,  entirely  lost  their  personal  in- 
fluence over  their  distant  brothers,  nor  were 
the  honours  lavished  on  these  absentees  va- 
lued by  the  Scottish  people  at  large.  These 
absentees,  however,  remained  Scottish  in 
their  hearts,  and  found  as  little  compunction 
in  betraying  the  secrets  of  their  master,  as 
the  nation  afterwards  experienced  in  selling 
him.  Nor  did  the  English  people  sympathise 
with  their  new  friends,  whom  they  looked  on 
as  intruders  on  their  interests,  and  who  per- 
petually were  the  burthen  of  a ballad,  or  the 
jest  of  a tale.  Thirty  years  could  not  indeed 
allay  the  ancient  prejudices  of  two  nations, 
since  even  a century  and  a half  have  not  ex- 
tinguished them ; so  long  can  last  Ihe  idiosyn- 
crasy of  manners,  and  so  long  it  is  ere  popu- 
lar malice  becomes  obsolete. 

The  presence-chamber,  and  the  privy- 
chamber,  and  the  bed-chamber,  were  crowded 
with  Scotchmen,  who  formed  a vast  dispro- 
portion to  the  Englishmen  at  Court.  Carte 
has  given  a list  of  officers  of  state  all  Scotch. 
The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  Master  of  the 
Horse,  and  had  filled  the  stables  with  Scots; 
the  Earl  of  Mo;  ton  was  Captain  of  the  Band 
of  Pensioners;  the  Duke  of  Lennox  was  War- 
den of  the  Cinque  Ports  ; tho  Earl  of  Ancram, 
Keeper  of  the  Privy-purse  ; Sir  William  Bal- 
four, Keeper  of  Ihe  Tower ; Wemyss,  Master- 
gunner  of  the  Navy,  and  in  the  Civil  War 
“Master-gunner  of  England,”  a considerable 
employment.  (2)  Numberless  wore  the  gen- 
tlemen ushers,  the  grooms,  and  the  carvers, 
and  tho  cup-bcarers — who,  creatures  of  the 
bounties  oj  the  father  and  the  son,  and  pro- 
spering in  Ihe  wealth  of  England,  were  be- 
traying Iheir  sovereign  in  continued  intelli- 
gence with  their  distant  compatriots,  and 
with  malcontents  nearer  at  hand. 

There  existed  a Scottish  faclion  at  Court 
closely  connected  with  the  nobility,  and  with 
the  commoners,  Puritans  or  Patriots.  The 
Earl  of  Haddington,  brother-in-law  lo  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  who  was  the  first  conspicuous 
leader  of  the  Covenanters,  and  whom  Had- 
dington afterwards  joined  — remained  at 
Whitehall.  This  lord  was  busily  intriguing 
with  some  of  our  peers,  such  as  the  Earl  of 

(0  This  fact  is  ascertained  by  Clarendon,  i .,  W. 

(2)  Of  this  Scotchman  a remarkable  anecdote  is 
recorded  by  Sir  Richard  Bulslrode.  At  Cropredy 
bridge,  Wemyss,  onceasworn  servant  ot  the  King's, 
was  taken  prisoner.andbciugbroughtbeforeCharles 
the  First,  the  fawning  and  impudent  Scot,  in  his 
broad  lone,  told  the  King,  “ In  gude  faith,  my  heart 
was  always  towards  your  Majesty  I” 
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Holland,  who  was  the  visible  head  of  the  Pu- 
ritans in  London,  as  his  brother,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  afterwards  the  High  Admiral  of  the 
Parliamentarians,  was  considered  the  chief  of 
the  Oppositionists  in  the  country,  and  with 
l ords  Say,  Brook,  and  Wharton  ; while  Mr. 
Eleazer  Borthwick,  the  ableand  statesmanlike 
agent  of  the  Covenanters,  and  who  passed 
twelve  years  in  London,  held  daily  communi- 
cation with  the  good  citizens  of  the  Puritanic 
party,  and  with  Hampden,  Pym,  and  other 
patriots.  The  intercourse  seems  to  have  been 
mutual.  There  is  a remarkable  passage  in 
the  preface  to  Burnet’s  Memoir  of  ihellamil- 
tons,  where  he  tells  us  that  “ a gentleman  of 
quality  of  the  English  nation,  who  was  after- 
wards a great  Parliament-man,  went  and 
lived  some  lime  in  Scotland  before  the  troubles 
broke  out,  and  represented  to  the  men  that 
had  then  the  greatest  interest  there,  that  the 
business  of  the  ship  money  and  the  habeas 
corpus,  etc.,  had  so  irritated  the  English  na- 
tion, that  if  they  made  sure  work  at  home 
they  needed  fear  nothing  from  England.” 
Burnet,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  not  preserv- 
ed the  name  of  this  “English  gentleman  of 
quality.”  This  “ great  Parliament-man” 
appears  to  have  been  Hampden ; Echard 
mentions  that  he  paid  an  annual  visit  to  Scot- 
land to  concert  measures  with  his  friends. 
We  find  by  Nalson  that  this  celebrated  person 
alluded  to,  whoever  he  was,  and  “ other 
principal  men  of  the  faction,”  as  Nalson  calls 
them,  “ made  frequent  journeys  into  Scot- 
land, and  had  many  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions how  to  carry  on  their  combinations.”(!) 
W'ariston,  in  Cromwell’s  time,  valued  himself 
on  these  intrigues,  which  had  confused  the 
counsels  and  nullified  the  actions  of  the  King, 
and  ruined  the  Stuarts.  Tho  recent  publica- 
tion of  Secretary  Nicholas’s  letters  to  the  King 
confirms  these  accounts  of  the  privato  meet- 
ings of  the  Opposition  to  concert  measures; 
and  in  writing  to  the  King,  then  at  Edinburgh, 
he  remarkably  observes,  that  “ they  were  of 
late  very  jocund  and  cheerful  by  some  adver- 

(I)  Nalson,  it.,  *S7.  Dalrymple,  fi*.  on  this  very 
point  observes,  on  the  confession  of  Wariston  that 
the  Scots  had  kept  up  an  intelligence  with  the  Eng- 
lish. “This  Isa  very  remarkable  circumstance,” 
headdsj  “it  cannot  he  fully  explained  unless  we 
were  certain  what  persons  of  the  English  nation 
corresponded  with  the  Scots  and  incited  and  encou- 
raged their  measures.  He  who  can  explain  and  i|. 
■uslratc  this  particular  from  original  papers,  will 
greatly  serve  the  eauBe  of  truth."  We  are  not  so 
entirely  deprived  of  this  knowledge  us  Dalrymple 
•opposed,  but  we  stilt  want  more  original  papers, 


tisementsout  of  Scotland,  from  whose  actions 
and  successes  they  intend,  as  I hear,  to  lake 
a pattern  for  their  proceedings  here.”  (2)  In 
fact,  tho  parly  were  holding  a little  parlia- 
ment of  their  own,  with  their  own  lords  and 
their  own  commoners.  At  London,  and  in 
the  country,  they  had  their  committees.  Ac- 
counts have  reached  us  of  what  passed  at  the 
seat  of  Lord  Say,  in  Oxfordshire,  where  com- 
pany, unobserved  by  the  house,  often  assem- 
bled in  a particular  apartment,  which  they 
entered  by  a secret  passage  in  which  no  ser- 
vant was  allowed  to  appear,  but  their  discus- 
sions were  often  loud.  The  same  secret  as- 
semblies were  held  at  Mr.  Knighlley’s,  in 
Northamptonshire.  In  these  and  other  places, 
the  parly  had  their  council-chambers  and 
leading  speakers.  In  the  metropolis  some 
places  have  been  particularised  where  they 
met  to  terminate  their  more  important  deci- 
sions ; Secretary  Nicholas  has  noticed  Lord 
Mandeville’s  house  at  Chelsea ; Echard  one  in 
Gray’s-inn-lane  ;(3)  and  Clarendon  indicates 
a kind  of  fraternity  where  the  members  of 
this  party  seem  to  have  lived  and  boarded  as 
in  a private  fumily.(4)  We  are  told  that  Pyni 
rode  through  different  counties,  and  others 
did  the  some,  to  procure  elections  of  members, 
and  for  other  purposes.  We  may  at  least 
admire  their  diligence,  but  we  rather  perceive 
its  spirit  when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  wrote 
from  York  to  his  friends  in  Essex  “ that  the 
game  wa3  well  begun  and  another  leader, 
whose  name  has  not  come  down  to  us,  ob- 
served that  “ thoir  parly  was  then  strong 
enough  to  pull  the  King’s  crown  from  his 
head,  but  the  Gospel  would  not  suffer  them.” 
It  is  lamentable  to  observe  that  patriots  should 
be  constrained  to  assume  the  characters  of  con- 
spirators, and  to  leave  the  open  and  honour- 
able path  for  dark  and  intricate  plots ; the 
mind  becomes  degraded  by  thearlifices  it  prac- 
tices, and  cunning  and  subtlety  are  substitut- 
ed for  those  generous  emotions  and  that  nobler 
wisdom,  which  separate  at  a vast  interval 
the  true  patriot  from  the  intriguing  partisan. 

which  in  this  age  of  unburying  manuscripts  may 
yet  be  discovered.  I have  sometimes  fancied  that 
Hampden  and  Pym  must  have  left  some  manuscripts 
and  correspondence-,  but  as  no  tr.  ce  remains  in  the 
library  at  Hampden,  it  has  been  suggested  that  on 
the  Restoration  it  was  considered  prudent  to  destroy 
any  memorial  ot  the  past  which  might  implicate 
their  possessors.  Pym  must  necessarily  have  re- 
ceived a number  of  Stalc-papeis. 

(S)  Evelyn,  ii.,  as. 

(SJ  Echard,  *85. 

(«3  Clarendon,  l.,  319. 
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We  know  too  little  of  the  secret  history  of 
the  parties  who  were  so  conspicuous  in  the 
Civil  War.  Such  active  spirits  as  Hampden 
and  Pym,  though  they  lived  in  the  age  of 
diaries,  appear  to  have  left  no  memorial  of 
themselves,  or  of  their  transactions.  They 
were  probably  too  deeply  busied  in  the  plans 
and  schemes  of  the  day.  One  great  man 
among  them.  Lord  Kimbollon,  afterwards 
Viscount  Mandeville,  and,  finally,  the  second 
Earl  of  Manchester,  wrote  memoirs  relating 
to  this  very  party  with  whom  he  had  acted 
many  years.  Even  this  authentic  source  of 
secret  history  remains  imperfect,  and  is  only 
known  by  a few  important  extracts  in  Nal- 
son’s  collection.  (1 J The  simultaneous  move- 
ments of  these  parlies,  the  Scotch  and  the 
English,  sometimes  betrayed  their  secret 
connexion.  On  the  day  the  King  received  the 
Scottish  petition,  there  was  also  presented 
another,  signed  by  twelve  English  peers,  for 
calling  a Parliament,  and  the  shrewd  politi 
cians  of  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion  surmised 
that  Haddington  and  Borthwick  had  not  la- 
boured in  vain,  and  that  the  work  would 
shortly  begin  in  that  kingdom.”  (2) 

There  is  not  wauling  certain  evidence  that 
the  King  was  surrounded  by  spies,  prying 
into  his  movements,  watching  his  unguarded 
hours,  and  chronicling  his  accidental  expres- 
sions. Even  in  his  sleep  the  King  could  not 
elude  their  scrutiny ; his  pockets  were  ran- 
sacked for  letters  to  transmit  copies  to  the 
Covenanters.  This  treachery  was  so  well 
known,  that  Archbishop  Laud,  on  delivering 
some  important  communications,  requested 
the  King  not  to  trust  the  papers  to  his 
pocket.  (3)  We  find  Secretary  Nicholas  com- 
plaining that  his  own  letters  are  seen  by 
other  eyes  than  the  King’s;  and,  on  one 
occasion,  that  the  secret  orders  which  be 
received  from  the  King  were  known  before 
he  could  convey  them  to  the  Lord  Keeper.  (4) 
This  low  degradation  of  eminent  men  be- 
traying the  secret  councils  of  their  royal 
master  by  such  humiliating  means  is  not  so 
rare  a circumstance  in  secret  history  as  one 
might  imagine.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  a 

ft)  Nalson  acknowledges  receiving  from  “Sir 
Franco  North,  now  Lord  Keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
England,  a transcript  of  some  n emoirs  of  (be  late 
Earl  of  Manchester,  the  originals  being  written  with 
the  Earl’s  own  hand,”  li.,20«.  May  not  these  me- 
moirs be  recovered  ? 

(S)  Bishop  Guthry'a  Memoirs,  7*.  See  the  Petition 
in  Nalson,  11.,  437. 

(3)  L’Estrange,  Charles  L,  196. 

(*)  Evelyn,  Si.  Correspondence. 


private  audience  with  James  the  First  in- 
duced the  Spanish  ambassador  to  watch  his 
opportunity  of  slipping  into  his  Majesty’* 
pocket  those  extraordinary  charges  against 
Buckingham,  which  alarmed  the  King,  and 
probably  would  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the 
favourite.  Anecdoies  are  related  of  the  Je- 
suits, respecting  their  discoveries,  picked 
out  of  the  very  foulest  papens  which  a great 
personage  used, and  which  when  he  had  used 
lie  imagined  that  he  had  destroyed.  A re- 
markable fact  of  this  kind  has  not,  as  far  ast 
know,  been  published  ; and,  as  it  relates  to 
two  illustrious  personages,  and  the  transac- 
tion is  itself  as  ingenious  as  it  appears  au- 
thentic, the  reader  may  be  interested  by  its 
preservation. 

De  Witt,  having  taken  the  Prince  of  Orange 
(our  William  the  Third)  under  his  govern- 
ment and  tuition,  in  order  to  be  master  of  all 
bis  actions  and  motions,  surrounded  him  by 
his  own  creatures.  A valet  de  chambrt, 
who  had  constantly  attended  the  Prince  from 
a child,  was,  at  the  Prince’s  earnest  request, 
suffered  to  continue  in  his  service.  The 
Prince  had  ihen  a constant  end  very  secret 
correspondence  with  ihe  English  Court;  and, 
on  the  receipt  of  these  letters,  usually  pat 
them  in  bis  waistcoat  pocket.  One  day  De 
Witt,  in  conversation  with  the  Prince,  wan- 
ing him  against  intrigues  dangerous  to  his 
highness,  lei  fall  expressions,  from  which 
the  Prince  inferred  that  the  pensioner  had 
seen  some  of  his  secret  letters  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  Prince,  however,  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion, took  no  notice  to  any  one  of  his  embar- 
rassment, but,  pondering  ob  the  circum- 
stance, when  he  went  to  bed  feigned  sleep; 
and,  after  due  time,  detected  the  faithfiil 
operations  of  his  valet,  who,  taking  out  tbs 
letters,  copied  them  for  the  pensionary,  and 
then  carefully  replaced  the  originate.  The 
Prince  still  continued  to  conceal  the  disco- 
very, but  look  care  m his  subsequent  letters 
from  England  to  receive  such  answers  as  he 
wished  to  have  conveyed  to  De  Witt.  These 
by  degrees  changed  the  faco  or  affairs,  re- 
moved the  pensioner’s  jealousies,  and  ever 
after  kept  him  in  a false  security  with  regard 
to  his  pupil’s  transactions  and  correspon- 
dences. When  the  Prince  had  overcome  all 
his  difficulties,  and  was  made  Stadlbolder, 
he  confounded  his  valet  by  revealing  otw 
secret  of  the  English  correspondence  winch 
be  had  not  yet  copied  ; and,  complimenting 
him  on  the  great  servic  he  had  so  uninten- 
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tionally  done  his  master,  by  his  dexterous  . was  current,  and  the  fact  has  been  sanctioned 
secretaryship  of  the  waistcoat-pocket,  he  by  history,  that  tho  Marquis  of  Hamilton  had 


dismissed  the  traitor,  not  without  the  charity 
of  a small  pension.  (I ) 

The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  a person  not 
less  illustrious  than  the  Pensionary  De  Witt, 
tad  he  stands  accused  of  practices  not  less 
insidious,  actuated  perhaps,  too,,  by  a less 
pardonable  motive,  the  ruin  of  a rival,  and 
that  rival  one  as  great  as  himself.  The  fa- 
mous Earl  of  Montrose,  whom  we  at  first  find 
among  the  Covenanters,  himself  acquainted 
the  King  with  thereat  occasion  ofhis having 
joked  them.  On  his  return  from  the  Court 
of  France,  w here  he  bad  been  a Captain  in 
the  Scottish  guards,  Montroso  intended  to 
rntur  into  the  King’s  service,  and  was  advised 
to  make  his  way  through  the  means  ofhis 
countryman,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton.  Ha- 
milton professed  every  good  will,  admiring 
that  romantic  gallantry  which  Cardinal  de 
Beiz  has  so  forcibly  and  so  classically  de- 
scribed; but  Hamilton  cunningly  insinuated, 
that  the  King  was  so  wholly  attached  to  the 
English,  and  so  systematically  slighted  the 
Scotch,  that,  were  it  not  for  his  country,  he 
himself  would  not  longer  submit  to  the  in- 
dignities he  endured.  To  the  King,  Hamil- 
ton, in  noticing  the  return  of  Montrose,  and 
his  purpose  to  wait  on  his  Majesty,  insinuated 
that  this  Earl  was  so  popular  among  the  Scots 
by  an  ancient  descent  from  the  royal  family, 
that  if  he  were  not  nipped  in  the  hud,  he  was 
one  who  might  occasion  much  future  trouble. 
When  the  Earl  of  Montrose  was  introduced 
to  the  King  by  Hamilton  with  great  demon- 
itration  of  affection,  Charles,  too  recently 
tutored  to  forget  his  lesson,  gave  Montrose 
his  hand  formally  to  kiss,  but  ungraciously 
turned  away  in  silence.  The  slighted  and 
romantic  hero,  indignant  at  the  coldness  of 
that  royalty  which  best  suited  his  spirit, 
hastened  to  Scotland,  and  threw  himself  in 
anger  and  despair  into  the  hands  of  tho  Cove- 
nanters. (2)  But  the  heart  of  Montrose  re- 
mained secretly  attached  to  his  sovereign — 
and  at  length  he  opened  a correspondence 
with  Charles.  A letter  of  Montrose  was  taken 
out  of  the  King’s  pocket,  and  the  copy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Covenanters,  which  pu>  an  end 
to  his  influence  with  that  parly.  The  report 

(0  This  anecdote  was  told  by  D'Allone,  Secretary 
to  Queen  Mary,  and  long  in  the  confidence  of  King 
William,  to  Lord  —.“the  great  friend”  ol  the  Rev. 
Henry  Etougta,  who  communicated  it  in  a letter  to 
Dr.  Birch. 

(!)  This  story  is  told  by  Beylin  in  bia little  curious 


done,  or  procured  to  be  done,  this  “ foul  and 
midnight  deed.”  Burnet,  in  whose  folio 
Memoir  of  the  Hamilton*  we  never  discover 
a single  ambiguous  act,  or  one  political 
tergiversation — has  attempted  to  strike  out 
even  this  blot  from  the  scutcheon  of  his  hero. 
Ho  tells  us  that  the  letter  to  the  King  was  in- 
closed by  Montrose  in  one  he  addressed  to  Sir 
Richard  Graham,  who,  ope  ing  the  letter, 
carelessly  dropped  the  inclosure,  when  Sir 
lames  Mercer,  the  bearer  of  these  letters 
from  Scotland,  civilly  stooping  to  take  up  the 
letter,  silently  marked  the  royal  address,  and 
hastened  to  the  Scottish  camp  to  tell  the 
tale.  This  accident,  resting  on  Sir  Jama* 
Mercer’s  testimony,  may  be  true,  but  it 
would  not  account  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter.  For  this  purpose  Bur- 
net adds,  on  his  own  authority,  for  I find 
none  given,  that  the  council  of  war  insisted 
that  Montrose  himself  should  furnish  a copy 
of  his  own  letter.  If  this  were  done,  wo  may 
be  sure  it  contained  no  treason.  Montroso  in 
his  defence  showed  that  others  were  eorre- 
spo-  ding  with  the  Court,  and  when  Lesley 
accused  him  of  having  corresponded  with  Ihe 
enemy,  tho  dauntless  Montroso  in  his  chi- 
valric  manner  asked,  “ Who  is  ho  who  durst 
reckon  tho  King  an  enemy?”  The  affair  at 
that  moment  had  no  result.  Investigation 
would  have  implicated  other  leaders  of  the 
Covenantors.  From  other  quarters,  indeed, 
we  learn  that  copies  of  letters  addressed  by 
Montrose  to  the  King  were  transmitted  to  the 
Scotch  by  some  bed-chamber  men,  who 
searched  the  King’s  pockets  when  he  was 
asleep.  (3)  It  is  probable  that  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton  was  not  the  only  Scotchman  who 
thus  served  his  country's  cause  at  the  cost  of 
his  honour. 

Whether  it  were  love  of  country,  or  con- 
cealed ambition,  or  some  motiveless  honour- 
able, the  insincerity  of  the  Scotch  ab'  Ut  th» 
person  of  Charles  is  very  remarkable,  from 
the  nobleman  to  the  domestic.  The  loyal 
Earl  of  Argyle  advised  Charles  to  keep  his 
son,  the  Earl  of  Lorn  (afterwards  tho  famous 
Argyle),  at  Court,  and  not  allow  him  to  re- 
turn to  Scotland,  predicting  to  the  King,  with 

volume  of  “Observations  on  the  History  of  King 
diaries,  by  Hamon  L'Eslrauge,"  p.  205.  It  is  con- 
firmed from  other  quarters.  The  subsequent  con- 
duct of  Hamilton  is  itsell  a confirmation. 

(3)  Bishop  Guthry,  p.  75.  This  circumstance  rests 
on  other  authorities. 
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an  honest  naiveU,  that  if  Lorn  once  left  him 
“ he  would  wind  him  a pin.”  Charles  thank- 
ed the  father  for  the  counsel,  but,  as  the  son 
had  been  called  up  by  his  warrant,  he  con- 
sidered that  he  ought  not- forcibly  to  retain 
him,  for  Charles  added  that  it  behoved  him 
“ to  be  a king  of  his  word.”(l)  Charles,  it 
appears,  had  conferred  many  substantial 
honourson  Argyle — in  places — in  titles — and 
even  in  donations  of  money.  As  we  advance 
in  the  investigation  of  tho  Scottish  affairs, 
and  particularly  in  a following  chapter  on  the 
Hamillons,  we  shall  find  an  unparalleled 
scene  of  involved  intrigues,  of  which  many 
can  never  be  elucidated.  But  hardly  any 
surpasses  the  faithlessness  of  the  son  of  Ar- 
gyll*, who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  dis- 
played an  absolute  recklessness  of  his  honour 
and  his  word.  It  was  in  one  of  those  ebulli- 
tions when  the  heart  of  the  perfidious,  from 
its  fulness,  utters  what  it  would  at  another 
time  conceal,  and  gains  nothing  by  the 
avowal,  that  we  discover  his  profound  dissi- 
mulation. When  at  length  the  Earl  openly 
joined  the  Covenanters,  in  his  maiden  speech 
he  assured  them  that  “ from  the  beginning 
he  had  been  theirs — and  would  have  held  to 
the  cause  as  soon  as  any  did.  had  it  not  been 
that  he  conceived  that,  by  attaching  himself 
to  the  King,  and  going  along  with  his  Coun- 
cil, he  was  more  useful  to  them  than  had  he 
from  the  first  declared  himself.”  (2) 

Of  the  loose  notions  of  Scottish  gratitude, 
and  of  the  solemn  asseverations  of  its  per- 
petuity, we  have  a remarkable  instance  in  the 
great  Scotch  general,  Lesley,  who  was  creat- 
ed Earl  of  Leven,  by  the  favour  or  the  policy 
of  Charles.  At  this  unexpected  honour  the 
old  soldier  was  so  transported  that  once  on 
his  knees  he  swore  that  ho  would  not  only 
never  bear  arms  against  the  King,  but  would 
serve  him  without  asking  the  cause.”  This 
was  the  inebriation  of  his  loyalty,  for  in  less 
than  two  years  after  he  led  the  Scotch  army 
against  the  creator  of  his  honours. 

Charles  offended  his  English  subjects  by 
conferring  on  a Scotchman,  Sir  William  Bal- 
four, the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Tower.  The 
Parliamentary  party  were  not  certain  that 
this  hardy  Scot  was  staunch  to  !heircause,and 
once  obtained  his  removal.  They  needed  not 
to  have  been  jealous  of  the  passive  obedience 
of  the  devoted  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Tower ; for  Sir  William  Balfour  look  an  early 
part  with  the  Parliament ; zealously  render- 

05  Bishop  Gutbry,  3t. 

(J)  Bishop  Gulhrj’s  Memoirs,  II, 


ed  the  captivity  of  Strafford  inexorably  severe, 
and  resisted  the  most  considerable  bribe  ever 
offered  to  a Governor,  to  connive  at  the  escape 
of  a State-prisoner.  Having  thus  manifested 
himself  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the 
parly,  he  became  one  of  their  ablest  com- 
manders, when  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  en- 
countering his  royal  master  in  arms. 

Among  the  inferior  Scots  we  find  frequent 
notices  of  this  personal  ingratitude  to  the 
monarch.  Even  the  menials  of  Whitehall 
defamed  the  Sovereign  and  the  Court.  Even 
the  common  feelings  of  humanity  were  alien 
to  the  hearts  of  Scotchmen  ; for  they  had  all 
drawn  from  the  breasts  of  their  nurses  the 
sour  milk  of  Presbytery  and  democracy. 
“Little  William  Murray,”  as  Charles  affec- 
tionately called  him,  of  the  bed-chamber, 
had  from  his  childhood  enjoyed  the  particular 
confidence  of  Charles,  and  transacted  his 
most  delicate  affairs.  Yet  on  several  occa- 
sions this  mysterious  man  raised  suspicions 
ofhisconduct.  It  is  not  onlyfrom  Clarendon 
that  we  learn  the  faithlessness  of  this  domes- 
tic companion  and  confidential  agent  of  the 
manhood  of  the  monarch  ; we  draw  it  from 
an  impartial  witness  in  De  Monlreuil,  the 
French  Ambassador,  whoaccompanied  Charles 
in  the  last  critical  period  of  his  life.  At  a 
moment  whon  the  unhappy  monarch  was 
meditating  to  emigrate,  the  plan  was  entirely 
left  to  the  care  of  William  Murray,  who  was 
ever  flattering  the  King  of  its  safety ; yet, 
adds  De  Montreuil,  Murray  is  very  careful  to 
hinder  the  King  front  employing  those  who 
certainly  are  as  able  as  himself,  and  far  more 
sincere.  Murray  persisted  in  reiterating  his 
doubts  that  Ashburnham  would  deceive  the 
King.  Theimpartial  Frenchman  sarcastically 
concludes,  “ Thus  I perceive  that  these  honest 
persons,  as  zealous  for  their  Prince,  had  two 
displeasures ; the  one,  that  their  master  is 
betrayed,  and  the  other  that  it  is  not  they 
who  betray  him.” (I) 

The  Scottish  Archbishop,  Spotiswood,  was 
so  sensible  of  the  infidelity  of  his  country- 
men, that  ho  offered  himself  as  a personal 
sacrifice,  advising  Charles  to  have  a list 
prepared  of  all  his  counsellors,  his  house- 
hold officers  and  domestic  servants,  and  with 
his  own  pen  expunge  all  the  Scots,  beginning 
with  the  Archbishop  himself,  which  at  least 
would  prevent  any  complaint  of  partiality. 
The  State  secrets  of  tho  privy-councils  of 
Charles  were  betrayed.  A Royal  Commission 

(3)  Tburloe's  State  Papers,  i.,  83, 88,  W. 
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for  “ the  discovery  of  revealers  of  secrets  in 
council”  is  surely  an  anomalou..  State  paper. 
Odo  such,  however,  we  have  from  Charles, 
when  the  dissolution  or  continuance  of  Par- 
liament was  agitated  in  May,  1640,  with  the 
simple  confession  that  “by  what  ways  or 
means  they  were  revealed  and  disclosed,  is 
not  yet  manifested  to  us.”  (f ) 
la  Scotland,  the  Scotch  were  even  less  to 
be  trusted.  The  King’s  Advocate,  Sir  Tho- 
mas Hope,  was  much  more  the  advocate  of 
the  Covenanters.  This  subtle  lawyer  had 
great  command  over  Charles.  Having  under- 
taken the  restitution  of  those  Church  lands 
of  which  the  nobles  had  formerly  defrauded 
the  Crown,  none  doubled  that  by  his  delays 
and  evasions  he  was  acting  in  concert  with 
the  nobility.  (2)  Hamilton,  when  High  Com- 
missioner, complained  that  all  the  skill  of  the 
King’s  Advocate  only  perplexed  his  resolu- 
tions. The  King’s  Advocate  could  not  ap- 
pear openly  in  the  cause  he  had  secretly 
espoused,  but  he  failed  not  to  supply  the  legal 
points  on  which  Lord  Balmerino  and  Hender- 
son proceeded  in  their  opposition.  Most  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  Officers  of  State, 
were  unquestionably  Covenanters,  though 
openly  acting  contrary  to  their  principles. 

The  faithlessness  of  the  Scots  in  their  own 
country  may  not  be  difficult  to  account  for— 
“ The  Cause,”  as  it  was  emphatically  called, 
was  national;  and  the  appearance  of  liberty 
was  on  their  side — though  often  disgraced  by 
the  mutual  intrigues  of  rivals,  and  above  all 
by  that  religious  fanaticism  which  enabled 
the  crafty  insurgents  to  kindle  a war  which 
can  never  terminate  by  a peace— a holy  warl 
It  is  more  difficult  to  satisfy  our  curiosity 
on  tho  infidelity  of  the  Scots  about  the  per- 
son of  the  King,  and  who  were  residents  at 
the  Court  of  Whitehall.  Their  ingratitude 
or  their  treachery  could  not  originate  in  any 
contemptuous  or  unkind  treatment  of  Charles, 
for  we  discover  only  his  entire  confidence  and 
his  confirmed  partialities — and  the  best  we 
can  say  in  favour  of  these  domestic  treasons 
is,  that  the  Scots  at  London  were  the  same 
as  the  Scots  at  Edinburgh.  Malcolm  Laing, 
enlightened  and  acute,  acknowledged  that 
“ seldom  were  the  Scotch  distinguished  for 
their  loyalty .”(3)  Did  the  feudal  tyranny  of 
their  haughty  aristocracy  seem  more  toler- 

(I)  This  singular  commission  is  preserved  in  Nal- 
son’scolieclion.  i.,  S4t. 

(s)  Burnet’s  History  of  his  own  Time,  i.,  as. 
Guthry’s  Memoirs,  71—89. 

[3)  Laii  g,  tit.,  <87. 


able  than  the  rule  of  a sovereign  ? Was  not 
the  establishment  of  the  Presbytery  tho  true 
origin  of  the  spirit  of  their  modern  demo- 
cracy ? 

There  remains  a paradox  in  this  history. 
The  devotion  of  the  following  generations  of 
Scotchmen  to  their  Stuarts  has  been  as  ro- 
mantic as  that  conduct  which  we  have  noticed 
was  crafty  and  treacherous ; it  seems  a pro- 
blem in  human  nature  and  in  Scottish  his- 
tory. 

Thus  surrounded  by  great  and  by  minor 
conspiracies,  and  betrayed  in  his  most  secret 
councils— we  shall  hereafter  see  how  the 
King  himself  became  the  secret  object  of  the 
contests  between  the  rival  and  involved  in- 
trigues of  Scotchmen.  The  unfortunate  King 
of  England  now  proceeded  on  principles  of 
State  which  appeared  to  him  irrefragable — 
and  for  some  lime  imagined  that  the  show  of 
his  regal  authorily  would  put  down  the  in- 
surgency of  a whol  people. 

CHAPTER  XLVII. 

The  Difficulties  of  Charles  the  First  in  the  First 

Invasion  of  the  Scots. 

The  system  of  these  commentaries  is  to 
pursue  our  inquiries,  independent  of  the 
chronological  arrangement  of  events,  with 
which  every  history  of  England  will  furnish 
the  reader.  It  therefore  sometimes  happens 
that  we  have  not  only  to  allude  to  incidents 
already  noticed,  but  must  necessarily  antici- 
pate others  which  have  not  yet  been  told. 
One  art  of  discovering  truth  in  history  is  that 
of  joining  its  dispersed  but  connected  facts  ; 
facts  which  were  furnished  at  the  time  by 
those  who  were  often  unconscious  of  this  so- 
crel  relation.  Thus  the  horizon  of  history 
expands,  and  a brighter  gleam  darts  through 
that  hazy  atmosphere  in  which  past  events 
are  necessarily  enveloped. 

We  have  shown  how  the  Scottish  intrigues 
were  closely  connected  with  those  in  England ; 
we  shall  find  that  our  own  revolutionary 
measures  were  entirely  modelled  on  those  of 
the  Scots.  This  principle  of  discovery  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  for  the  proper  com- 
prehension of  the  history  of  this  period  ; and 
it  is  surprising  that  none  of  the  writers  of 
our  history  have  yet  struck  into  this  vein.  In 
detecting  the  secret  intercourse  which  existed 
between  the  parties  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Lon- 
don, we  shall  obtain  the  most  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  true  origin  of  many  obscure  and 
mysterious  incidents  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
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the  First;  and  in  comparing  the  proceedings 
of  the  Commons  in  England  with  those  of  the 
Scottish  leaders,  wo  shall  find  that  the  same 
designs  became  their  common  object.  When 
we  come  to  develope  the  character  of  the 
lilarquis  of  Hamilton  we  shall  allude  to  those 
great  events  in  the  Scottish  commotions  in 
which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  a part ; at 
present  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  King 
himself,  from  the  beginning  and  through  the 
progress  of  that  great  revolution,  for  such 
indeed  it  was,  and  the  model  which  a party 
at  home  servilely  copied*  His  motives  and 
his  perplexities  may  sometimes  be  ascertain- 
ed ; and  some  incidents  which  historians 
have  erroneously  denied,  or  have  miscon- 
ceived, and  others  which  time  only  has  re 
vealed,  become  revelations  of  Truth.  The 
personal  character  of  Charles  the  First,  ac- 
compani  d by  all  his  misfortunes  and  his 
errors,  is  of  itself  a study  for  the  painter  of 
man.  The  inextricable  dilemmas,  the  delu- 
sive designs,  the  wavering  hopes  and  fears  in 
which  this  unhappy  sovereign  was  inclosed 
as  in  a magical  circle,  may  excite  tho  sym- 
pathy of  those  who  wish  not  to  extenuate  tho 
errors  of  his  policy,  and  yt  t who  would  not  at 
the  same  time  be  ignorant  of  the  passions  of 
his  age.  Tho  history  of  tho  man  is  not  less 
interesting  than  the  history  of  the  monarch, 
and  a tale  of  human  nature  is  not  less  pre- 
cious than  a history  of  England. 

The  moment  the  solemn  “ Covenant”  was 
takon,  a term  drawn  from  the  inspiration  of 
the  Judaic  history,  and  every  true  Scotchman 
became  a good  Israelite — the  moment  “ tho 
Tables,”  as  the  Scots  meanly  called  their 
assemblies  of  the  four  great  classes  of  their 
people,  or,  as  th«jy  are  ably  dignified  in  tho 
Mercurc  Francois*  perhaps  by  Richelieu  him- 
self, “ the  four  Chambers,”  constituted  a 
national  Convention,  holding  itself  indepen- 
dent of  the  Royal  Council,  and  assuming  the 
oflice  of  Sovereignty,  the  revolution  becamo 
necessarily  political!  This  moment  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  the 
preceding  year.  Addressing  the  King,  he 
observed,  “ Probably  this  people  have  some- 
what else  in  their  thoughts  than  religion. 
But  (hat  must  serve  for  a cloak  to  rebellion, 
wherein  for  a lime  they  may  prevail ; but  to 
make  them  miserable,  and  bring  them  again 
to  a dutiful  obedience,  I am  confident  your 
Majesty  will  notfindita  work  of  long  time, 
nor  of  great  difficulty,  as  they  have  foolishly 
fancied  to  themselves.”  (1) 

(I)  Lord  Hardwicke'a  State  Papers,  U.„  fia. 


In  July,  1637,  the  Liturgy  was  first  read 
at  Edinburgh  and  six  months  afterwards,  in 
February,  1638,  the  Scots  entered  into  their 
Covenant.  We  detect  in  the  warm  historian 
of  the  great  Presbyterial  revolution  all  th* 
triumph  and  exultation  of  the  militant  saint. 
“ Our  second  and  glorious  Reformation  in 
1638,  when  this  Church  was  again  settled 
upon  her  own  base,  and  the  rights  she  claim- 
ed from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  wer* 
restored,  so  that  she  became  ‘ fair  as  th» 
moon,  clear  as  the  sun,  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners.’  It  is  hard  to  manage  a 
full  cup,  and  I shall  not  take  upon  me  to  de- 
fend every  step  in  that  happy  period .”  (2) 

In  January,  1639,  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Covenanters  for  a general  drilling 
throughout  the  kingdom.  u Terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners,”  which  appears  only  a 
metaphorical  expression  in  the  zealot,  was  in 
truth  a simple  historical  fact.  They  divided 
and  subdivided  the  kingdom.  The  Earl  of 
Traquair  writes  from  Edinburgh  : — “ The 
writers  and  advocates  are  the  only  men  busy 
here,  in  this  time  of  drilling;  and  of  the 
writers  I dure  say  the  most  of  them  spend 
more  upon  powder  than  they  have  gained 
these  six  months  bygone  with  the  pen.”  (3) 
They  had  secretly  supplied  themselves  abroad 
by  the  purchase  of  ammunition  and  arms, 
and  had  engaged  experienced  officers  and 
commanders,  from  their  absent  countrymen 
who  had  been  trained  to  arms  in  the  school 
of  the  great  military  genius  of  ihe  age.  A 
small  sum,  and  busy  agents  from  Richelieu, 
had  served  to  kindle  the  flame  of  insurgency, 
but  such  was  the  national  poverty  that  it 
could  never  have  maintained  its  army.  Thfl 
spirit  of  the  people,  long  unused  to  war,  was 
i roused  by  those  great  leaders  of  democracy, 
the  Presbyters  in  their  pulpits,  who  pro- 
nounced the  curse  of  M *ros  on  those  who 
came  not  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  tha 
mighty.  The  enthusiasm  flew  from  rank 
to  rank ; all  men  pressed  forward  as  volun- 
teers. When  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  an- 
chored before  Leith,  he  witnessed  the  gentry 
labouring  on  a bastion,  and  ladies  of  the  first 
condition  busied  in  tho  trenches. 

But  if  this  enthusiasm  had  been  caught  by 
the  people,  the  leaders  of  the  Covenant,  and 
their  wary  general,  Alexander  Lesley,  wera 
proceeding  with  a more  human  policy.  Con- 

(2)  Wodrow'f*  Introduction  to  History  of  the  Suf- 
ferings of  Ihe  Church  of  Scotland,  p.  it. 

(3)  The  Eart  of  Traquair  to  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton . Hardwicke  State  Papers,  U.,  125. 
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scions  of  their  feeble  resource  in  case  of  a 
defeat,  or,  what  would  have  proved  as  fatal, 
a prolonged  campaign,  they  studied  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  an  offensive  war.  They 
held  out  no  menace,  but  they  urged  a plea  ; 
they  had  armed,  not  to  invade  England,  but 
to  defend  themselves  from  an  English  inva- 
sion. When  the  King  issued  a proclamation 
that  they  should  not  approach  nearer  the 
royal  camp  than  ten  miles,  it  was  dexterous- 
ly obeyed.  Such  was  the  infant  strength  of 
the  Rebellion  1 The  Scots  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  disperse  by  their  pedlars  in 
their  packs  14  an  Information  to  oU  good 
Christians,”  about  “ the  true  Religion”  and 
■“  the  Lord’s  own  cause,”  which  were  wade 
palatable  to  the  English  Puritans  with 
sprinklings  of  Scriptural  allusions,  where 
the  Sanballats  “ and  such  liko”  were  pointed 
at,  who  opposed  the  building  of  the  New 
Jerusalem  by  Ezraand  Nehemiah.  (1)  Such 
was  the  style  of  those  Scotch  patriots,  and 
such,  not  long  afterwards,  was  to  be  that  of 
IheEnglish.  Letters  had  also  been  dispatched 
to  some  at  Court  vindicating  their  proceed- 
ings, solemnly  protesting  that  they  designed 
no  barm  to  England,  and  expecting  no  hosti- 
lity from  them ; letters  not  ill  received  among 
some  eminent  persons  at  Court.  (2) 

The  Scots,  in  their  first  invasion,  were 
long  influenced  by  motives  of  delicacy  from 
venturing  to  cross  the  Tweed.  The  insur- 
gents contented  themselves  in  exercising 
their  tactics  at  home,  possessing  themselves 
of  ihe  forts  of  their  own  country.  They  only 
nude  war  by  acts  of  peace,  and  renewed 
their  “ humble  desires"  only  by  petitions, 
armed  at  once  to  strike  or  to  sign. 

An  unpublished  teller,  which  is  in  lhe 
Stale-paper  office,  from  Edward  Norgate, 
who  followed  the  English  army,  exhibits  ibo 
misery  of  the  country,  and  the  consequent 
confusion  which  prevailed  in  a disorderly 
army 

“Barwlck,  sstti  May,  te*9. 

“ Tbe  King  made  a halt  at  Alnwick,  upon 
some  alarm  that  was  in  the  camp,  whereof 
he  received  information  from  my  Lord  Gene- 
ral, so  that  persons  of  great  quality  lay  in 
their  coaches,  carts  from  the  town  being 
little  and  company  great.  So  at  Morpeth  f 
staid,  but  the  next  day  wont  on  to  Alnwick, 
whence  tbe  King  was  gone  that  morning  to 

(I)  This  State  paper  it  preserved  in  FranUand, 

v J9 , 

(*)  Burnet's  Memoirs  of  Ihe  Hamjltons.  tta. 


the  army  at  Gaswick,  five  miles  short  of 
Barwick,  for  file  alarm  was  false. 

“ The  next  morning  passing  through  Bel- 
fort (nothing  like  ihe  name  either  in  strength 
or  beauty,  it  being  the  most  miserable  beg- 
garly sadden  town,  or  tow  n of  sods,  that  ever 
was  made  in  bd  afternoon  of  loam  and  sticks}, 
there!  stumbled  upon  Mr.  Murray,  one  of 
the  cup-bearers  to  his  Majesty,  who  had  taken 
up  the  very  and  only  room  in  the  only  ale- 
house. Thither  he  kindly  invited  me,  to  a 
place  as  good  as  a death’s  head  or  memento 
for  mortality,  top  and  sides  being  all  earth, 
and  the  beds  no  bigger  than  so  many  cof- 
fins. Indeed,  it  was  for  beauty  and  coave- 
niency  like  a covered  saw-pit.  Our  host 
was  a moving  uncleanly  skeleton ; 1 asked 
him  who  had  oendemned  him  thither.  He 
said,  durum  /dura  tteces&tas ; that  he,  with 
fourscore  other  gentlemen  of  quality  (a  horse 
troop),  being  billeted  the  night  before  at  a 
little  village  three  miles  further,  coming  to 
the  place  after  a long  and  weary  march, 
found  no  other  accommodation  thaa  a dark 
and.  rainy  night ; in  all  the  town  not  one  loaf 
of  bread  net  quart  of  beor,  not  a lock  of  hay 
nor  pock  of  oats,  and  little  shelter  for  horse 
or  man  ; only  a few  hens  they  roasted  and 
eat  without  bread,  but  not  without  water. 
Their  horses  had  nothing,  lie  told  mo  1 
should  find  the  army  in  little  hotter cotidtiton, 
the  first  companies  haring  stood  in  water  up 
to  the  ankles  by  reason  ef  the  rain ; that  in 
forty-eight  hours  they  had  no  bread,  nor 
other  lodging  but  on  tbe  wet  ground,  the 
camp  being  low  near  the  sea-side,  nor  any 
shelter  but  the  fair  heavens.  After  dinner  1 
rode  to  the  army,  where  I think  there  was 
not  above  seven  thousand  foot;  the  horse 
elsewhere  dispersed  into  villages,  about  three 
thousand.  Here  1 found  the  cause  of  tbe  late 
want  was  for  want  of  carriages  to  bring  bread 
to  the  army,  but  now  they  were  better  accom- 
modated, yet  Lay  stib  dio.  The  King  was  in 
bis  tent,  about  where  somo  of  (be  Lords  had 
pitched  theirs-  I think  none  that  loves  him 
but  must  wish  the  army  ten  times  doubled, 
and  those  ten  fifteen  times  better  accommo- 
dated ; especially  seeing  this  town  as  ill  pro- 
vided  as  the  other,  and  lhe  hourly  reports  of 
the  Scots  advancing  ten  thousand  in  oae 
place  and  fifteen  thousand  in  another  to  se- 
cond their  fellows.  Vet  are  we  told  they 
come  with  a petition,  but  it  seems  they  mean 
to  dictate  the  reference  to  themselves, 
wherein  I believe  Sir  Edward  Powell  will  have 
little  to  do. 
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“To  this  town  (Barwick)Icaroe  last  night, 
when  Sir  John  Borrowes  and  I could  hardly 
get  a loaf  of  bread  to  our  supper ; a black 
cake  we  got  scarce  edible.  I went  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary's (Sir  John  Coke]  to  beg  one,  and  had 
it  given  me  with  much  difficulty,  Mr.  May 
protesting  that  his  master  was  glad  to  send 
to  my  Lord  Governor  for  bread  for  him  and 
his,  the  day  before,  and  that  he  got  but  two 
half-penny  loaves.  This  day  our  host  fetch- 
ing us  some  dinner,  had  it  snatched  from  him 
by  a soldier,  who  much  complain.  The  people 
here  say,  that  if  some  present  and  speedy 
order  be  not  taken,  they  shall  want  bread  for 
their  families,  the  soldiers  devouring  what 
can  be  got,  and  the  Scots,  by  whom  it  seems 
the  town  was  formerly  supplied  with  victual 
of  all  kinds,  and  that  in  a plentiful  manner 
and  cheap,  having  declared  they  fear  extreme- 
ly the  want  of  provisions,  the  country  in 
Northumberland  side  being  very  barren,  but 
plentiful  beyond  the  boundary  towards  Scot- 
land.”^) 

Both  the  armies  at  length  were  encamped 
opposite  (o  each  other,  and  found  themselves 
in  an  extraordinary  situation.  At  the  time, 
the  causes  of  the  unexpected  results  of  this 
formidable  appearance  on  both  sides  were  not 
known,  and  were  therefore  misrepresented. 

The  royal  army  had  been  hastily  formed 
by  the  King  ; Charles  relied  on  the  imposing 
pomp  of  his  splendid  cavalry,  the  flower  of 
the  English  nobility  and  gentry,  and  on  the 
number  of  his  troops,  to  awe  the  Scots  into 
submission.  Ludlow  aptly  describes  this 
army  as  “raised  rather  out  of  compliment 
than  affection and  Clarendon,  evidently 
with  pain  to  himself,  has  confirmed  this  opi- 
nion. “ The  King  summoned  most  of  the 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  without  any  consi- 
deration of  their  affections,  how  they  stood 
disposed  to  that  service,  presuming  that  the 
glory  of  such  a visible  appearance  of  the 
whole  nobility  would  at  once  terrify  and  re- 
duce the  Scots.”  Clarendon  adds  one  of  those 
profound  reflections,  which  we  rarely  find 
but  in  this  “ Lord  Chancellor  of  Human  Na- 
ture,” that  “ such  kinds  of  uniting  do  often 
produce  the  greatest  confusions;  when  more 
and  gieater  men  are  called  together  than  can 
be  united  in  affections  or  interests  in  the  ne- 
cessary differences  which  arise  from  thence, 
they  quickly  come  to  know  each  other  so  well, 
as  they  rather  break  into  several  divisions 

(I ) The  writer,  Edward  Norgate,  was  secretary  to 
Windebank.  Birch  transcribed  this  letter  from  one 
<n  the  State-paper  office.  Sloane  MSS.  4176. 


than  join  any  one  public  interest,  and  from 
hence  have  always  arisen  the  most  dangerous 
factions.”  (2)  But  a royal  care,  unknown  to 
Clarendon,  lay  hidden  in  the  King’s  breast. 
Charles  was  aware  of  the  moral  condition  of 
his  army.  The  Marquis  of  Hamilton  had  in 
the  gallery  at  Whitehall  confidentially  re- 
vealed to  the  King  the  fatal  secret,  that  the 
English  nobility  and  general  officers  were  far 
from  being  heartily  engaged  in  this  war. 
They  were  not  to  be  trusted  ; the  Scots  at 
Court  had  succeeded  in  impressing  on  the 
minds  of  some  that  they  were  little  interested 
in  a helium  Episcopate  ; nor  was  it  probably 
unknown  to  Charles,  that  the  officers  and 
privates  in  his  army  on  their  march  had 
openly  declared  that  they  would  not  fight  to 
maintain  the  pride  and  power  of  the  Bi- 
shops. (3)  Many  also,  who  took  no  interest 
in  the  factions  of  the  day,  but  consulted  their 
own  quiet  and  the  King’s  happiness,  vented 
their  contempt  on  the  poverty  of  Scotland  ; 
and,  as  May  tells  us,  the  young  courtiers  were 
usually  heard  to  wish  Scotland  under  water, 
or  that  the  old  wall  of  Severus  was  re-edified. 
Others  of  graver  thoughts,  as  Cotnines  was 
then  a favourite  historian,  pointed  out  the 
story  of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  war 
with  the  Swiss,  who,  had  he  taken  them  all 
prisoners,  could  not  have  paid  a ransom  to 
the  value  of  the  spurs  and  bridles  in  his 
camp.  And  a verse  of  Juvenal  was  frequent 
in  their  mouths : 

Curandura  in  primis  nc  magna  injuria  Oat 

Foilibus  et  miscris.(4) 

It  is  certain  that  Charles  was  aware  of  the 
neutrality  of  some,  and  of  the  treachery  of 
others  of  his  commanders ; for  when  the  in- 
fidelity of  the  Earl  of  Holland,  at  a subse- 
quent day,  was  noticed  to  him,  the  King  re- 
plied, “Had  that  army  been  in  earnest,  he 
would  have  chosen  other  commanders.”  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  King  depended 
entirely  on  “ the  glory  of  such  a visible  ap- 
pearance.” Charles,  in  fact,  was  leading 
only  the  phantom  of  an  army.  Charles  be- 
trayed his  alarm  at  the  distempered  condi- 
tion of  his  army  when  he  was  reduced  to  the 
extraordinary  expedient  of  requiring  a Sacra- 
menlum  militare.  This  was  a subscription 
to  a solemn  profession  of  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience, and  at  the  same  time  disclaiming  any 
correspondence  with  the  insurgents.  “The 

(3)  Clarendon,  t.,  306. 

(3)  Wbitetucke’s  Memorials,  33. 

(4)  Sat.  8—131. 
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Scols,”  sarcastically  observes  Lord  Clarendon, 
“took  it  to  a man  without  grieving  their 
conscience,  or  reforming  their  manners.” 
But  an  open  refusal  came  from  a quarter 
whence,  perhaps,  it  was  not  expected,  how- 
ever it  might  be  suspected.  Two  English 
noblemen,  afterwards  well  known  in  the 
Civil  War,  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and  Lord 
Brooke,  in  the  King’s  presence,  sullenly  re- 
fused their  signatures.  These  lords  ingeni- 
ously averred  that  it  was  against  law  to  im- 
pose oaths  not  enjoined  by  law  ; and  further, 
being  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  Sco  land, 
neither  could  they  decide  whether  the  Cove- 
nanters were  rebels.  The  King,  indignant  at 
this  studied  insult,  offered  in  the  face  of  his 
whole  army,  and  doubtless  dreading  that  the 
example  of  these  lords  might  prove  infec- 
tious, immediately  ordered  them  to  be  put 
under  restraint.  Charles  desired  that  the 
Attorney  and  the  Solicitorshould  be  privately 
consulted,  whether  these  lords  could  be  pro- 
ceeded against  criminally,  but  the  King  found 
that  “ the  cunning  and  Jesuitical  answers,” 
as  Secretary  Windebank  calls  them,  “ only 
concealed  their  malignity  and  aversion  to 
his  Majesty’s  service.”  The  sturdy  refusal  of 
these  lords  threatened  alarming  consequences 
at  that  critical  moment— they,  indeed,  had 
only  anticipated  the  unhappy  day  that  was 
shortly  to  befall  England  ; and  their  conduol 
had  instantly  operated,  for  those  who  had 
willingly  subscribed  this  bond  of  loyalty  now 
signed  another  paper,  declaring  the  sense  in 
which  they  had  accepted  it.  This  vain  ex- 
pedient of  securing  the  fidelity  of  the  faith- 
less was  thrown  aside. 

While  the  mind  of  the  perplexed  monarch 
was  suspended  between  doubt  and  fear, 
amidst  the  disaffection  and  reluctant  duty 
which  prevailed  in  the  royal  camp,  a far  dif- 
ferent scene  broke  forth  among  tho  joyous 
tents  of  a people,  who  once  more  beheld  their 
native  hills  covered  with  a national  army. 
There  a veteran  and  unlettered  soldier,  aged 
and  weather  beaten,  deformed  and  diminu- 
tive in  his  person,  but  renowned  for  his  skill 
in  all  military  affairs,  was  recalled  from 
foreign  campaigns  to  the  land  of  his  fathers. 
His  sagacity  was  prompt  to  master  difficulties, 
and  his  enterprise  was  too  prudent  ever  to 
have  failed  in  good  fortune.  But  the  mili- 
tary virtue  now  most  to  be  valued—  the  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart— was  eminently 
his  own.  Lesley  was  a Scotchman  who  in 
foreign  lands  had  never  forgotten  the  native 
humours  of  his  countrymen,  and  now  march- 
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ed  with  them  as  if  be  had  long  been  their 
neighbour  and  their  companion.  In  the 
plain  simplicity  of  his  language,  he  told  the 
noble  and  the  meanest  gentleman,  that 
“volunteers  were  not  to  be  commanded  like 
soldiers  of  fortune.  Brothers  they  were  all, 
and  engaged  in  one  cause.”  He  flattered  to 
command.  Even  the  haughty  nobles,  whose 
rivalries  had  been  dreaded,  loved  the  wisdom 
and  authority  of  “ the  old  little  crooked  sol- 
dier,” as  Baillio  naturally  paints  him — and 
his  undisciplined  levies  acquired  at  least  that 
great  result  of  all  discipline,  a love  of  obe- 
dience. The  gentleman  was  nothing  the 
worse  lying  weeks  together  on  the  ground, 
or  standing  all  night  in  arms  in  the  storm, 
and  the  lusty  peasantry  raised  their  hearts 
as  they  mingled  with  the  nobles  of  the  land, 
ajid  their  own  “Men  of  God.”  Their  eyes 
watched  this  “ Captain  of  Israel.”  Lesley 
had  called  on  his  country  in  the  name  of 
God,  and  the  Scottish  camp  seemed  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.  Crowded  with 
spiritual  pastors,  these  sent  forth  their  heralds 
to  all  their  Presbyteries,  exhorting  tho  ab- 
sent, or  reproaching  the  loiterer.  As  the 
army  advanced,  its  numbers  multiplied. 
Every  company  had  a new  banner  waving 
before  the  tent-door  of  its  captain,  blazoned 
by  the  Scottish  arms,  and  inscribed  “ For 
Christ’s  Crown  and  Covenant.”  The  reveil 
called  them  to  solemn  prayer  at  the  dawn  ; 
the  drum  beat  to  a sermon  under  the  roof  of 
heaven,  which  twice  a-day  convinced  them 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause ; and  as 
the  sun  went  down  in  the  still  repose  of 
evening,  the  melody  of  -psalmody— the  ex- 
temporaneous inspiration  of  some  prophesy- 
ing pietist,  or  exhortations  from  some  folded 
page  of  the  sacred  volume,  refreshed  the 
spirits  of  these  patriotic  enthusiasts,  who,  in 
combatingon  earth,  seemed  to  be  possessing 
themselves  of  Heaven  itself.  “True,”  says 
Baillio,  “ there  was  swearing  and  cursing 
and  brawling,  whereat  wo  grieved,”  but  as 
the  good  Principal  walked  through  their 
tents,  ho  caught  the  contagious  fervour  of 
this  singular  union  of  insurrection  and  reli- 
gion. “I  found  the  favour  of  God  shining 
upon  me,  and  a sweet,  meek,  humble,  yet 
strong  and  vehement  spirit  leading  me  all 
along.”  The  valiant  Saint  was  ready  cither 
to  start  to  battle,  or  to  chorus  a psalm. 

The  assumed  humility  in  the  supplications 
of  the  Cov  nanters  induced  Charles  to  ima- 
gine that  they  were  intimidated  at  the  view 
of  the  English  army.  A second  proclamation 
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more  authoritatively  commanded  their  sub- 
mission ; but  one  day  when  a very  inferior 
.Scotch  force  put  to  a shameful  flight  the 
whole  cavalry  of  Lord  Holland,  the  determin- 
ed spirit  of  the  Scots  was  continued,  as  well 
as  the  suspicions  and  the  dread  of  the  King 
•of  the  disposition  of  his  own  troops.  The 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  lay  inactive  at  sea,  and 
Lord  Holland  was  a fugitive  on  land.  At 
London  the  King  was  censured  for  not  more 
vigorously  quelling  the  Scotch  revolt.  Those 
indeed  who  were  distant  from  the  scene,  and 
Knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  stale  of  both 
armies,  wondered  at  the  King  losing  this  op- 
portunity of  chastising  his  rebels.  Contem- 
poraries rarely  possess  the  secrets  reserved 
for  their  posterity.  The  Covenanters  were 
alike  surprised  nt  the  inactivity  of  the  Eng- 
lish, which  they  ascribed  to  a refined  policy 
designed  to  watte  by  delay  their  limited  re- 
sources. They  were  acquainted  at  that  mo- 
ment neither  with  the  indifference  of  the 
whole  army,  nor  the  disappointments  of 
Charles  in  a foreign  negotiation  fur  Spanish 
troops,  who,  it  was  rumoured,  had  landed  in 
England,  and  also  in  some  expected  levies 
iront  Ireland.  The  Scots  in  this  first  excur- 
sion were  awed,  loo,  by  the  fear  of  rousing 
the  jealousy  of  the  English  people.  A secret 
intercourse  indeed  had  already  been  opened 
with  some  English  friends,  but  no  party, 
however,  had  yet  risen  in  strength  openly  to 
espouse  their  cause.  We  learn  this  from 
Baillie— u the  hope  of  England’s  conjunction 
is  but  small,  for  all  the  good  words  we  heard 
long  ago  from  our  friends.”  This  is  a point- 
ed allusion  to  the  earliest  intercourse  of  the 
Covenanters  with  some  of  our  own  patriots. 
He  proceeds — **  all  this  time  when  the  occa- 
sion was  great  to  have  kythed  their  affections 
both  to  us  and  their  own  liberties,  there  was 
nought  among  them  but  either  a deep  sleep 
or  silence.”  (1)  They  knew  they  wanted  not 
for  friends  at  Court,  nor  among  the  citizens, 
who  were  not  displeased  to  see  the  Scots  in 
arms  against  the  King,  and  who  were  not 
desirous  of  an  English  victory,  ‘-opposing, 
say6  May,  that  “ the  sword  which  subdued 
the  Scots  must  destroy  their  own  liberties.” 
But  these  friendships  of  the  parties  were  yet 
callow,  and  not  to  be  too  roughly  handled. 
So  jealous  was  our  Parliament  at  times  of 
their  invading  friends,  that  when  the  Scottish 
army,  after  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  in- 
tended to  march  though  this  garrison  town, 


a wooden  Bridge  was  ordered  to  be  thrown 
over  the  Tweed  at  some  distanoe  from  the 
town,  that  they  might  be  separated  from  the 
townsmen.  The  day  had  not  yet  come,  al- 
though it  was  fast  approaching,  when  file 
English  Parliamentarians  were  to  vote  then 
Scottish  invaders  4‘  a friendly  assistance,” 
and  that  the  Scots  were  to  return  their 
solemn  thanks  for  the  style  of  “ brethren'' 
given  to  them  in  the  vole  of  tho  House.  (4; 

As  the  King  from  tho  first  had  never  con- 
templated a war,  and  as  the  Soots  did  not 
know  whether  they  might  begin  one,  both 
armies  were  precisely  at  that  point  which 
would  admit  of  a tieaty . Lesley  decided  oa 
a great  movement.  ” He  gave  out  obscurely 
his  purpose  to  approach  the  English  camp,” 
says  Baillie.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
had  daily  augmented  bis  forces,  but,  destitute 
of  the  resources  to  support  a defensive  war, 
this  sagacious  general  foresaw  that  his  forc» 
would  hove  dispersed  as  rapidly  as  they  bad 
assembled,  in  the  inactivity  of  a prolonged 
campaign,  and  that  even  his  numerical 
strength  might  ho  fatal  in  an  impoverished 
land.  The,  approach  of  Lesley  excited  an 
alarm  in  the  royal  camp  At  this  critical 
moment  an  ancient  page  of  tho  King’s  was 
permitted  to  pass  over  to  the  Scottish  camp 
on  a visit  to  his  friends.  There  he  hinted 
that  if  they  would  please  to  supplicate  the 
King,  the  happiness  of  peace  might  yet  be 
obtained.  This  light  motion  was  not  neglect- 
ed—an  intercourse  was  granted,  and  the 
King’s  honour  was  thus  saved.  Some  Eng- 
lish historians  have  presumed  that  the  Scots 
were  Ihe  first  who  solicited  the  p ace,  but 
Baillie  has  preserved  the  name  of  tho  old 
page  who  doubtless  was  the  messenger  of  the 
pacific  overture. 

Four  Scotch  Commissioners,  among  whom 
was  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  a volnptuary,  and 
Lord  Loudon,  an  able  intriguer  and  neces- 
sitous man,  both  long  afterwards  gained over 
by  Charles — met  in  the  tent  ef  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  the  English  general,  to  confer  on 
the  adjustment  of  the  minuter  points  in  dis- 
pute. An  extraordinary  scene  opened.  Un- 
expectedly, at  least  to  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, tho  King  himself  entered— and  taking 
his  seat  at  the  end  of  the  table,  the  otheis 
then  standing  up,  a remarkable  conversation 
ensued.  It  was  taken  down  at  the  time  in 
notes,  and  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  » 
Laud. 


(I)  Baillie,  i.,«a. 
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This  is  a very  dramatic  narrative,  and  in 
some  respects  leads  us  to  an  intima'e  ac- 
quaintance with  (he  manners  of  Charles  the 
First.  The  propriety  of  the  King's  appear- 
ance at  this  conference  may  be  doubtful ; it 
would  check  the  necessary  freedom  of  discus- 
sion; butCharles  on  various  critical  occa- 
sions too  easily  flattered  himself  that  he  could 
compose  all  differences  by  his  own  presence ; 
his  sincerity  might  be  greater  than  his  pru- 
dence. On  the  present  occasion  the  King 
seems  not  to  have  boen  more  peremptory 
than  a man  who  delivers  himself  without  re- 
serve, patient  though  dignified;  and  since 
we  know  that  this  meeting  was  not  concerted, 
the  spontaneous  language  of  the  King  will 
show  that  his  capacity  was  no  ordinary  one, 
and  that  his  earnestness  was  not  a mere  form 
and  show  of  obtruding  royalty,  designed  moro 
to  gratify  its  own  vanity  than  inspired  by 
any  deeper  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
people. 

Dr.  Lingard  truly  observes  that  ‘‘Charles 
for  several  days  debated  every  point  with  an 
earnestness  of  argument  and  a tone  of  supe- 
riority which  seems  to  have  imposed  on  the 
hearers  of  both  nations.'*  This  penurious 
commendation  hardly  does  justice  to  Charles. 
We  have  a warmer  account  from  Baillie. 
“ The  King  was  very  sober,  meek,  and  patient 
to  hear  all.  The  King  missed  Henderson” — 
(with  whom  Charles  at  a distant  day  was  to 
hold  a famous  controversy  on  ecclesiastical 
polity)  — “ and  Johnston”  — (afterwards  the 
hot  Covenanter  Wariston.)  “ The  King  was 
much  delighted  with  Henderson’s  discourse, 
but  not  so  with  Johnston’s.  Much  and  most 
free  communing  there  was  of  the  highest 
matters  of  Slate,  ft  is  likely  his  Majesty’s 
ears  had  never  been  tickled  with  such  dis- 
courses, yet  he  was  most  patient  of  them  all, 
and  loving  of  clear  reason.  His  Majesty  was 
ever  the  longer  the  better  loved  of  all  that 
heard  him,  as  one  of  the  most  just,  reason- 
able, sweet  persons  they  ever  had  seen.” 
Of  this  remarkable,  conference  which  occur 
red  on  the  first  day,  unknown  to  Clarendon 
and  Hume,  1 shall  select  such  passages  as 
most  enter  into  the  character  of  Charles  the 
First:— 

The  King.  — My  Lords,  you  cannot  but 
wonder  at  my  unexpected  coming  hither; 
which  l would  myself  have  spared,  were  it 
not  to  dear  myself  of  that  notorious  slander 
laid  upon  me,  that  I shut  my  ears  from  tha 
just  complaints  of  my  people  in  Scotland, 


which  I never  did,  nor  shall.  But,  on  the 
other  side,  I shall  expect  from  them  to  do  as 
subjects  ought ; and  upon  these  terms  1 shall 
never  be  wanting  to  them. 

Rothbs. — The  Earl  of  Rothes  answered  but 
with  a low  voice,  that  his  sentences  could 
hardly  at  any  distance  be  understood.  The 
effect  of  his  speech  was  a justification  of  all 
their  actions. 

The  King. — My  Lord,  you  go  the  wrong 
way  in  seeking  to  justify  yourselves  and  ac- 
tions ; for  though  I am  not  come  hither  with 
any  purpose  to  aggravate  your  offences,  but 
to  make  the  fairest  construction  of  them  that 
they  may  bear,  and  lay  aside  all  differences, 
yet  if  you  stand  on  your  justification,  1 shall 
not  command  but  where  1 am  sure  to  be 
obeyed. 

Rothes. — Our  coming  is  not  to  justify  our 
actions,  or  to  capitulate,  but  to  submit  our- 
selves to  the  censure  (judgment)  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, if  so  be  we  have  committed  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  oux 
country. 

Tub  King. — I never  took  upon  me  to  give 
end  to  any  deference,  but  where  both  parliec 
first  submitted  themselves  unto  my  censure 
(judgment),  which  if  you  will  do,  1 shall  do 
you  justice  to  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge, 
without  partiality. 

Rotues. — Our  religion  and  conscience  is 
now  in  question,  which  ought  to  receive 
another  trial.  Besides,  neither  have  we 
power  of  ourselves  to  conclude  any  thing,  but 
to  represent  it  to  our  fellows. 

The  King. — If  you  have  no  power  to  sub- 
mit it  to  my  judgment,  go  on  with  your  justi- 
fication. 

Rothes. — This  is  it  which  we  desired,  that 
thereby  the  subjects  of  both  kingdoms  may 
come  to  the  truth  of  our  actions ; for  yo  know 
not  the  reason  of  our  actions,  nor  we  of 
yours. 

The  King.— Sure  lam,  you  are  never  able 
to  justify  all  your  actions;  tha  best  way, 
therefore,  wero  to  take  my  word,  and  to  sub- 
mit ail  to  my  judgment. 

Rotues.— We  have  reason  to  desire  liberty 
for  our  public  justification,  seeing  our  cause 
hath  received  so  much  wrong,  both  in  the 
foundation,  relation,  and  the  whole  carriage 
of  the  business. 

Loudon.— Since  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to 
dislike  the  way  of  justification,  we  therefore 
will  desert  it ; for  our  purpose  is  no  other  but 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  that  religion  which 
we  know  your  Majesty  and  your  kingdom 
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do  profess;  and,  to  prevent  all  alterations  of 
that  religion  which  we  profess,  which,  find- 
ing ourselves  likely  to  be  deprived  of,  we 
have  taken  this  course,  wherein  we  have  not 
behaved  ourselves  any  otherwise  than  be 
cotneth  loyal  subjects.  Our  sole  desires  are, 
that  what  is  point  of  religion  may  be  judged 
by  the  practice  of  the  church  established  in 
that  kingdom. 

The  King.— Here  his  Majesty  interrupted 
this  long  intended  declaration,  saying  that  he 
would  not  answer  any  proposition  which  they 
made,  nor  receive  any.  but  in  writing.  They 
withdrew  themselves  to  a side-table,  and 
wrote  a supplication — to  ratify  the  acts  of 
the  assembly  at  Glasgow,  that  all  ecclesias- 
tical matters  be  determined  by  the  Kirk, and 
that  a peace  be  granted,  and  all  incendiaries 
suffer  punishment. 

This  supplication  having  been  read,  his 
Majesty  said  he  could  give  no  sudden  answer 
to  it ; in  fact,  it  included  the  great  point  of 
the  abolishment  of  Episcopacy. 

The  King.— Here  you  have  presented  your 
desires,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Give  us  all  we 
desire  which,  if  no  other  than  settling  of 
your  religion  and  laws  established,  I never 
had  other  intentions  than  to  settle  them.  His 
Majesty  withal  told  them  that  their  proposi- 
tions were  a little  too  rude  at  the  first. 
(Charles  alluded  to  the  ratifying  the  demo- 
cratic acts  of  the  Glasgow  assembly.) 

Loudon. — We  desire  your  Majesty  that  our 
grounds  laid  down  may  receive  the  most  fa- 
vourable construction. 

The  (Cing.— I protest  I have  no  intention  to 
surprise  you,  but  I withal  desire  you  to  con- 
sider how  you  stand  too  strictly  upon  your 
propositions.  I intend  not  to  alter  any  thing 
in  your  laws  or  religion  which  has  been  set- 
tled by  sovereign  authority.  Neither  will  I 
at  all  encroach  upon  your  laws  by  my  prero- 
gative ; but  the  question  will  be  at  last,  Who 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  meaning  of  those 
laws?  His  Majesty  then  further  told  them 
that  their  pretences  were  fair,  but  their  ac- 
tions otherwise. 

Rothes. — We  desire  to  be  judged  by  the 
written  word  of  the  laws.  (Here  he  proceeded 
in  justifying  the  assembly  at  Glasgow.) 

The  King.— You  cannot  expect  the  ratifica- 
tion of  that  assembly,  seeing  the  election  of 

(I)  This  was  no  oratorical  flourish  oftlieEarlof 
Rothes,  butthe  avowed  principle  of  the  Presbytery. 
Our  first  English  Puritans  under  Cartwright  had 
maintained,  not  only  that  “the  Church  could  inflict 
its  censures  on  Royalty,”  but  that  it  possessed  a 


the  members  of  it  was  not  lawful,  nor  was 
there  any  free  choice  of  them. 

Rothes.— There  is  no  other  way  for  set- 
tling differences  in  religion  but  by  such  au 
assembly  of  the  Kirk. 

The  King. — That  assembly  was  neither  free 
nor  lawful,  aud  so,  consequently,  the  pro- 
ceedings could  not  be  lawful.  But  when  I 
say  one  thing,  and  you  another,  who  shall 
judgo? 

The  Earl  of  Rothes  offered  to  bring  the 
book  of  the  assembly  to  tho  King,  to  prove 
its  legality.  Lord  Loudon  explained  the  na- 
ture of  the  Presbyterial  government  by  the 
book  of  discipline— the  work  of  the  earlier 
Puritans. 

The  King.— The  book  of  discipline  was 
never  ratiftod  by  King  or  Parliament;  but 
ever  rejected  by  them.  Besides  this,  there 
were  never  in  any  assembly  so  many  lay 
elders  as  in  this, 

Rothes. — In  some  assemblies  there  have 
been  more  lay  elders  than  of  the  clergy.  In 
this  assembly  every  lay  elder  was  so  well  in- 
structed as  that  he  could  give  judgment  of 
any  one  point  which  should  be  culled  in  ques- 
tion before  them. 

The  King.— To  affirm  thus  much  in  truth 
seems  very  ridiculous ; namely,  that  every 
illiterate  person  should  be  able  to  be  a fit 
judge  of  faith  and  religion.  This,  indeed,  is 
very  convenient  and  agreeable  to  their  dispo- 
sition, for,  by  that  means,  they  might  choose 
their  own  religion. 

The  King,  in  closing  the  present  confer- 
ence, observed — •*  I have  all  this  while  dis- 
coursed with  disadvantage,  seeing  what  I say 
I am  obliged  to  make  good  ; but  ye  are  men 
of  honour  too,  and  therefore  whatever  ye 
assent  unto,  if  others  refuse,  ye  are  also 
obliged  to  make  it  good.” 

Lord  Loudon  once  affirmed  the  power  of 
tho  Glasgow  assembly  to  punish  any  offences. 
Rothes,  at  a later  conference,  in  plain  terms 
affirmed  the  power  of  the  assembly  to  be  so 
great  that,  were  he  the  King,  it  had  authority 
to  excommunicate  him  also,  (t)  Against  this 
principle,  perfeclly  papal,  the  note-writer 
observes  that  his  Majesty  excellently  disput- 
ed, could  reason  hare  satisfied  them.  Charles 
here  had  certainly  tho  strongest  argument. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  advocates  for  po- 

supremacy  of  power.  Calvin’s  policy  was  to  make 
the  Church  an  independent  power  in  the  state,  bat 
this  seems  to  have  been  but  a flrst  step;  there  an 
passages  in  his  “Institution”  which  have  an  evident 
tendency  to  Cartwright’s  and  Knox's  Bystem. 
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polar  freedom,  eagerly  contending  for  passive 
obedience;  and  a monarch,  supposed  to  be 
a stickler  for  arbitrary  government,  exposing 
the  absurdity  and  injustice  of  a dangerous 
despotism.  So  contradictory  seems  human 
nature,  when  man  acts  on  his  own  temporary 
views  or  individual  interests.  We  may  regret 
that  we  have  no  notes  of  the  conference  of  the 
fierce  Republican,  Warislon,  with  Charles, 
though  at  a distant  day  we  have  the  King’s 
sentiments  on  Republics  in  a conversation 
with  Harrington,  the  author  of  the  “ Oceana,” 
and  which  at  the  lime  impressed  that  singu- 
lar Commonwealth's  man  with  a high  notion 
of  the  King's  character. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  state  of  warfare  was 
terminated  by  a treaty  as  peculiar;  a treaty 
consisting  more  of  verbal  explanations  in 
vague  conversations,  than  of  written  agree- 
ments, or  articles  afterwards  ratified.  The 
Scotsdesired  to  have  their  religion  and  liberty 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom— in- 
tending those  that  were  in  force  before 
James’s  accession  to  the  crown  of  England, 
and  Charles,  such  as  had  been  enacted  since 
that  time.  Both  sides  must  have  perceived 
the  ambiguity,  but  both  were  desirous  of  not 
coming  to  extremities.  The  Scots,  with 
twelve  thousand  men,  had  not  imagined  that 
Charles  could  have  raised  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand ; but  Charles  was  in  no  less  per- 
plexity than  themselves,  as  ho  feared  trea- 
chery among  his  own  troops.  The  Scots  wished 
delay  in  their  negotiation,  and  the  King 
hoped  the  day  would  come  when  he  could  ex- 
plain the  terms.  The  Scots  would  only  swear 
to  the  true  religion  of  1580  ; Chorles  insisted 
that  the  true  religion  was  in  1606,  and  was 
more  manifest  in  the  present  year  1638.  The 
King  would  not  acknowledge,  and  the  Scots 
would  not  disclaim,  the  Glasgow  assembly. 
This  difficulty  was  obviated  by  the  King  con- 
senting to  call  another  assembly  to  decide  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  From  that  tender  sub- 
ject, the  removal  of  Episcopacy,  Charles  con- 
vulsively shrunk ; while  the  Scottish  Com- 
missioners on  their  knees  in  vain  implored 
that  great  boon,  it  was  evaded  on  the  plea 
that  the  King  would  nol  forestall  the  decision 
of  the  future  assembly.  Some  harsh  expres- 
sions in  the  King’s  declaration  were  softened, 
hut  when  the  Scots  complained  that  it  repre- 
sented them  as  if  they  had  struck  at  the 
monarchy,  they  wero  answered  that  so  much 
was  due  to  the  royal  honour,  and  that  the 
King’s  reputation  abroad  required  that  his 
style  should  preserve  the  regal  authority. 
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Ambiguous  sentences  were  explained  in  con- 
ference, and  the  Scots  on  their  return  to  their 
camp  set  them  down  in  writing,  which  in  due 
time,  says  Baillie,  “shall  see  the  light  in 
their  own  royal  and  noble  phrase."  “ There 
were  not  two  present,”  says  Clarendon,  “ who 
did  agree  in  the  same  relation  of  what  was 
said  and  done,  and,  which  was  worse,  not  in 
the  same  interpretation.  An  agreement  was 
made,  in  which  nobody  meant  what  others 
believed  he  did.” 

Malcolm  Laing  has  severely  charged  the 
King  with  dissimulation  in  Ibis  treaty  ;(f) 
but  he  does  not  lay  the  same  charge  on  his 
own  countrymen.  When  the  treaty  was 
signed,  if  treaty  it  can  be  called,  an  inter- 
course took  place  between  all  parlies,  and  the 
result  shortly  appeared  on  both  sides.  The 
Scots  cemented  their  secret  friendships,  and 
excited  the  sympathy  of  many  new  ones;  and 
under  the  tents  where  they  had  signed  (he 
peace  they  concerted  future  plans  of  more 
successful  invasion ; a clearer  understanding 
between  some  of  the  English  and  themselves 
appeared  to  all  the  world  on  their  second  in- 
cursion. Nor  was  the  King  less  active  in  his 
accessions;  Montrose  now  first  discovered 
himself  to  Charles ; several  of  the  Scottish 
lords  were  mollified  by  royal  condescensions, 
and  the  ambiguous  Hamilton  had  so  adroitly 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, that  he  had  slid  into  their  secrets, 
and  with  admirable  fidelity  betrayed  them  to 
the  King. 

It  is  evident  that  the  pacification  of  Ber- 
wick was  as  little  sincere  on  one  side  as  on 
the  other;  and,  as  is  not  uncommon,  the 
parlies  with  great  truth  reciprocally  accused 
each  other.  Equally  impatient  for  peace, 
both  dreaded  the  dubious  issue  of  a battle, 
and  both  were  alike  unprovided  with  the 
means  of  maintaining  their  strength,  even  at 
the  cost  of  a victory.  The  exhausted  exche- 
quer of  Charles  had  levelled  him  to  the  po- 
verty of  the  Scots.  The  determination  to 
combat,  rather  than  to  retreat,  was  probably 
as  strong  on  one  side  as  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  ingenuous  Baillie  is  affecting, 
—though  a Covenanter,  he  had  a great  re- 
verence for  Majesty.  “Many  secret  motives 
there  were  on  all  hands  that  spurred  on  to 
this  quick  peace.  What  to  have  done  when 
we  came  to  Tweed-side  we  were  very  uncer- 
tain. The  King  would  rather  have  hazarded 
his  person  than  have  raised  his  camp.  Had 
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he  incurred  any  skailh  (harm),  or  been  dis- 
graced with  a shameful  flight,  our  hearts  had 
been  broken  for  it;  and  likely  all  England 
behoved  to  • have  risen  in  revenge.”  The 
Scots,  it  is  evident,  at  that  moment  feared 
the  English  nation  as  much  as  the  King. 

“ This  “ quick  peace”  leaving  unsettled 
the  great  contending  points,  and  every  con- 
dition ambiguous  or  indefinite,  could  only  be 
ono  of  those  delusive  treaties  which  servo  to 
prepare  the  strongest  party  for  war.  It  was 
a breathing  space  for  two  armies  who  could 
not  separate  without  a determination  to  con- 
quer; it  was  a pacification,  but  it  was  not  a 
peace.  A treaty  in  which  more  was  explained 
verbally  than  was  written  could  be  but  a 
patched-up  peace,  not  made  to  hold  long  to 
gether.  The  ink  was  scarce  dry  ere  the  treaty 
was  broken.  At  Edinburgh  they  reproached 
their  chiefs  with  apostasy;  at  London  they 
lamented  the  disgrace  incurred  by  an  inglo- 
rious campaign. 

At  this  moment  we  may  be  curious  to  dis- 
cover the  real  feelings  of  Charles.  They 
may  be  deemed  romantic ! Pleased  probably 
with  his  partial  interviews  with  Montrose  and 
other  Scottish  lords,  he  fancied  that  the  pre- 
sence of  Majesty  had  not  lost  its  charm  over 
the  people.  In  the  warmth  of  his  emotions, 
Charles,  often  hasty  in  his  resolves,  proposed 
to  accompany  his  Scottish  subjects  on  their 
return  to  Edinburgh — to  hold  the  Parliament 
in  person.  Ho  imagined  a popular  triumph 
to  awaken  the  affections  of  a whole  people. 
Charles  becomes  a self-painter  in  writing  to 
Wentworth  from  Berwick. 

“ As  for  my  affairs  here,  I am  far  from 
thinking  that  at  this  lime  I shall  get  half  of 
my  will,  though  I mean,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  be  in  person  both  at  Assembly  and  Parlia- 
ment; for  which  I know  many  wise  men 
blame  me,  and  it  may  be  you  among  the  rest. 
And  I confess  not  without  many  weighty  and 
considerable  arguments,  which  I have  nei- 
ther time  to  repeat  or  to  confute — only  this 
believe  me,  nothing  but  my  presence  at  this 
time  in  that  country  can  save  it  from  irrepar- 
able confusion ; yet  I will  not  be  so  vain  as 
absolutely  to  say  that  I can.  Wherefore  iny 
conclusion  is,  that  if  I see  a great  probability, 

I go;  otherwise  not,  but  return  to  London,  or 
take  other  counsels.”  (1) 

There  is  no  dissimulation  in  this  confiden- 
tial communication.  The  sorrowful  and  per- 
plexed state  of  a mind  so  variously  agitated  ; 

(t)  Straflbrd’a  Letters, ii.,  362. 


the  impulse  that  hurries  him  in  his  own  per- 
son to  pacify  the  troubles  of  a people,  and 
above  all  the  modest  check  which  his  own 
judgment  imposes  on  his  sanguine  hopes,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  man— and  when  we 
pause  on  many  similar  effusions,  we  may  at 
least  wonder  how  it  was  possible  for  such  a 
man  ever  to  have  been  the ' absolute  de-pot 
which  the  injustice  of  party  and  historical  ca- 
lumnies so  often  set  before  us. 

Charles  did  not  pursue  his  romantic  pro- 
gress to  fill  Fergus’  chair  in  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors.  A fresh  revolt  had  broken  out  is 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh  on  the  surrender  of 
the  Castle  to  the  former  royalist  governor. 
“ The  devout  wives,”  as  Guthry  calls  them, 
who  were  not  apt  to  go  on  these  messages 
without  being  sent,  again  opened  theii  cam- 
paign of  Presbytery,  by  an  onset  upon  the 
Boyal  Commissioner,  the  Earl  of  Traquair, 
with  “ their  neaves  ” (fists).  They  broke  my 
Lord  Treasurer’s  while  staff  in  pieces  before 
his  face ; a circumstance  which  more  en- 
deared him  to  the  King,  says  Baillie,  at  the 
moment  his  credit  was  cracking.  When  the 
representative  of  Majesty  appealed  for  the 
chastisement  of  the  ringleaders,  the  magis- 
tracy solemnly  voted  the  Treasurer  a new 
staff  1— thus  estimating  the  indignity  the 
Crown  had  suffered — at  the  damage  of  six- 
pence I 

The  King,  still  intent  to  open  the  Scottish 
Parliament  in  person,  required  fourteen  of  the 
Scottish  leaders  to  attend  him  at  Berwick. 
Rothes,  Montrose,  and  Johnston  came,  but 
the  rest  with  Argyle  contrived  to  raise  a mob 
at  the  moment  of  their  pretended  departure. 
At  the  water-gate  they  were  stopped  on  the 
pretence  that  the  King  would  detain  them. 
The  King  repeated  his  summons,  but  he 
found  himsolf  distrusted.  These  Lords  feared 
that  Charles  knew  more  of  them  than  pro- 
bably at  this  moment  the  King  did. 

The  ministers  of  Charles  were  alarmed  at 
these  continued  tumults ; Secretary  Winde- 
bankconld  not  think  without  horror  of  the 
King  exposing  himself  to  the  mercy  of  a peo- 
ple weary  of  monarchical  Government,  “who 
know  yourMajesty’s  sacred  person  is  the  only 
impediment  to  the  Republic,  liberty,  and 
confusion  which  they  havo  designed  them- 
selves.” Wentworth’s  caution  had  perhaps 
more  weight.  “So  total  a defection  in  (hat 
people  is  not  to  bo  trusted  with  your  sacred 
person  over  early,  if  at  all.”  The  distrust  ol 
the  Scottish  Lords  was  indignantly  felt,  and 
Charles  could  no  longer  confide  in  them  who 
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hid  nocoofideiice  in  him.  The  King  return-  1 and  to  strengthen  the  weaker,  but  above  alb 
id  home  from  the  dream  of  the  pacification  of  things  to  preserve  England  from  becoming  a 
Bor  sick,  melancholy  and  unsatisfied,  con-  passive  instrument  of  the  dangerous  projects 
vincrd  that  be  had  carried  no  single  point,  of  an  ambitions  rival,  or  a seductive  enemy, 
while  from  Hamilton  and  Montrose  be  was  In  the  present  case  Charles  the  First  por- 
but  too  well  informed  of  the  dark  designs  of  formed  the  duty  of  an  English  monarch,  how- 
his  enemies.  The  triumphal  march  which  aver  fatally  the  evont  terminated  for  his  own 
behadonce  promised  himself  bad  only  closed  happiness. 

it  an  interview  of  two  hostile  armies ; but  Our  popular  historians,  somo  of  whom.it 
it  had  shown  the  world,  at  home  anil' abroad,  must  bo  granted,  were  not  supplied  with  the 
that  the  Scottish  insurgents  were  a nation.  copious  materials  wo  now  possess,  and  some 
Charle3seems  to  have  vontodhisdisappoint-  of  whom  would  certainly  have  wanted  both 
meat  in  the  graceless  manner  with  which  the  necessary  diligence  and  candour,  had! 
bn  disbanded  his  own  army;  he  suddenly  they  possessed  them,  have  accused  Charles 
toissed  the  gentry  without  any  acknow-  the  First  of  a blind  and  sometimes  of  ai 
ledgmeat  of  their  loyalty  in  leaving  their  “Popish”  inclination  towards  Spain.  Ore 
homes  at  his  call ; nor  did  be  scalier  honours  this  prejudiced  principle,  they  have  not  hesi- 
■jn  those  who  had  aspired  to  them.  This  tated  to  charge  as  “ a mere  pretence”  tha 
impolitic  conduct  of  lire  King  was  not  for-  danger  into  which  Charles  considered  tha 
gotten  when  in  the  following  year  he  had  nation  was  thrown  by  a secret  league  be- 
another  army  to  collect— few  cared  to  attend,  tween  France  and  the  United  Provinces.  Of 
and  many  abandoned  him  in  lh«  Civil  War.  the  reality  of  this  secret  league  we  can  no> 
if  Charios  be  often  accused  of  dissimulation,  longer  doubt.  We  find  it  was  discovered  to 
it  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  he  loo  often  Charles  by  the  Spanish  resident  in  July,  1634, 
acted  from  spontaneous  feelings,  hasty  and  j Fra  ce.  however,  had  been  busily  intriguing 
undisguised.  I with  the  States-Geaeral  two  years  earlier,  in 

1632. 

CHAPTER  XLYQI.  It  was,  however,  not  before  five  years  after- 

_ ! wards,  in  1633,  that  the  project  matured  by 

.Juries  the  First  natatothe Seduction,  of  Cardinal  Cardinal  Richelieu  assumed  a tangible  shape, 

; presenting  itself  openly  to  the  English  King. 
Tire  vindication  of  tha  maritime  rights  of  The  gestation  of  a great  political  design  is 
England  formed  the  most  glorious  period  in  sometimes  painfully  slow,  the  birth  is  delayed 
tho  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  The  King  by  its  secresy,  and  the  pangs  seem  propor- 
Jeews  to  have  found  himself  more  master  of  tioned  to  its  magnitude, 
eveois.  following  only  his  own  disposi-  The  plan  of  Richelieu,  which  we  saw  at 
tions  in  asserting  the  independence  of  the  work  by  Ihe  intercepted  dispatches  in  1634, 
British  Crown  and  the  security  of  his  people,  and  which  was  now  settled  in  1637,  was,  ire 
Emm  1630  to  1637  he  probably  anticipated  concert  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  seize 
aonc  of  those  dark  evils  which  lay  brooding  the  maritime  towns  of  the  Spanish  Nithcr- 
aanng  his  northern  subjects  and  his  dismissed  lands  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient  domi- 
Parbamentarians.  before  the  troubles  broke  nion  of  Spain,  from  which  important  conquest 
oat  in  Scotland,  perhaps  the  mo9t  secret  resulted  nothing  short  of  the  annihilation  ol 
agents  in  the  approaching  revolution  possess-  the  Spanish  name  and  influence  among  the 
*1  as  little  foresight  as  Charles  the  First  and  Flemings.  But  before  this  bold  enterprise 
fas  ministers.  eoold  be  opened,  and  even  before  it  could  be 

IE  was  at  this  period,  in  1637,  that  another  well  resolved  by  Ihe  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
political  event  occurred  of  not  inferior  inr-  Cardinal  deemed  it  necessary  to  secure  (he 
pittance  than  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea;  it  neutrality  of  England  ; and.  to  ascertain  the- 
was  an  evenlin  which  Charles  the  First  main-  disposition  of  the  Cabinet  of  Whitehall,  the 
tamed  the  independence  of  his  Crown  among  Cardinal  dispatchedthe  Count  D’Estrades  with* 
foreign  powers,  guided  by  the  true  interests  very  particular  instructions, 
of  England.  Those  State-interests,  I pro-  Richelieu,  aware  that  he  stood  not  in  the 
sume,  must  ever  be  an  unremitting  watch-  good  graces  of  the  Queen  of  England,  whose 
felnes*  over  tha  growth  of  her  neighbour’s  mother,  Mary  of  Medicis,  he  had  abandoned  to 
oStwnce,  and  the  seatel  intrigues  o£  tbeir  her  destiny, commissioned  the  Count  d’Es- 
Cabimta;  hence  to  keep  down  ihe  stronger,  trades  to  offer  Henrietta  every  pussihlo  proof 
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of  his  devotion  to  her,  and,  entreating  imme- 
diately to  he  put  to  the  lest,  he  desired  the 
honour  of  being  made  acquainted  with  her 
wishes,  that  they  might  be  instantly  accom- 
plished Should  the  Count  find  the  Queen 
favourable,  he  was  to  deliver  the  Cardinal’s 
letter  written  by  his  own  hand — but  should 
Henrietta  continue  unfriendly  to  the  Cardinal, 
D’Estrades  in  that  case  was  to  present  the 
letter  of  her  brother,  the  King  of  France. 

D’Estrades,  who  on  his  arrival  in  England 
had  to  execute  with  the  utmost  promptitude, 
as  we  shall  see,  affairs  of  the  most  opposite 
nature,  hastened  without  a day’s  loss  to  the 
Queen.  He  found  Henrietta  greatly  indis- 
posed against  the  Cardinal.  The  letter  of  his 
Eminence  was  therefore  suppressed,  but  her 
brother’s  referred  her  to  Count  d’Estrades, 
who  acquainted  her  with  the  object  of  his 
mission,  requested  the  Queen  would  use  all 
her  influence  to  persuade  her  royal  husband 
to  preserve  a strict  neutrality.  Henrietta  de- 
clared that  “ she  never  intermeddled  in  af- 
fairs of  this  nature,”  but  in  compliance  with 
her  brother’s  wish  she  would  mention  the 
subject  to  the  King  her  husband,  appointing 
the  ambassador,  who  pressed  for  time,  to  re- 
turn at  five  o’clock. 

When  D’Estrades  came,  he  found  theQueen 
in  ill-humour;  she  complained  that  he  had 
been  the  occasion  of  her  suffering  a severe 
reprimand  for  having  proposed  to  the  King  to 
remain  neuter  while  the  sea-ports  of  Flanders 
were  to  be  attacked,  but  the  King  himself 
would  expect  the  Countat  six  o’clock. 

The  Q teen’s  reception  was  no  favourable 
prognostic.  The  Ambassador  was,  however, 
graciously  received  by  Charles.  D’Estrades, 
having  opened  his  negotiation,  laid  great 
stress  on  the  numerous  advantages  the  King 
of  England  would  derive  from  preserving  a 
rigid  neutrality.  Masters  of  the  sea,  the 
English  would  have  the  whole  commerce  of 
Flanders  at  their  disposal,  and  the  supply  of 
all  the  armies,  both  the  Allied  and  the  Spa- 
nish, which  could  only  be  carried  on  by  Eng- 
lish shipping.  But  his  Eminence  offered 
apparently  a less  resistible  seduction ; for  the 
Cardinal  not  only  assured  Charles  that  he 
was  most  desirous  of  preserving  a union  of 
interests  with  the  two  Courts,  but  that  his 
Eminence  would  pledge  himself  to  persuade 
his  royal  master  to  aid  and  support  Charles 
against  any  of  his  rebellions  subjects. 

Charles’s  reply  to  the  French  Ambassador 
was  prompt  and  decisive.  “ He  wished  for 
the  friendship  of  his  brother,  but  friendship 


there  could  be  none  ifitwere  prejudicial  to  his 
honour,  nr  injurious  to  the  interest  of  his 
people.  Should  the  ports  of  Flanders  be  attack- 
ed by  France  and  Holland,  tho  English  fleet 
would  bo  in  the  Downs  ready  for  action,  and 
with  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men.” 
Charles  thanked  his  Eminence  for  the  offer  of 
his  aid,  “ but  he  required  no  other  assistance 
to  punish  rebels  than  his  own  regal  authority 
and  tho  laws  of  England  1” 

Such  was  the  noble  answer  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  political  seduction  of  Richelieu; 
such  was  the  strength  of  character  which 
at  critical  conjunctures  he  invariably  dis- 
played; and  such  was  his  fortune  and  his 
fate  that  the  greater  his  personal  distresses 
rose  on  him,  the  greater  the  energy  which  he 
seemed  to  derive  from  their  excitement.  On 
this  incident  even  the  sullen  Presbyter,  Har- 
ris, felt  a transient  glow,  exclaiming,  “This 
answer  was  worthy  a British  monarch  1”  We 
must  also  recollect  that  this  offer  from  the 
Cardinal  was  made  in  November,  and  that 
Charles  had  already  in  June  been  menaced 
by  the  rising  troubles  in  Scotland.  His  own 
personal  condition  strangely  contrasted  with 
his  magnanimity;  to  be  plunged  into  a war 
with  France  while  he  was  preparing  a north- 
ern army  to  act  against  his  own  malcontents, 
required  in  the  spirited  monarch  that  forti- 
tude and  moral  courage  which  in  truth 
never  failed  him  in  his  “hour  of  need.” 

But  Charles  probably  did  not  know  that 
D’Estrades,  who  remained  here  but  a few 
weeks,  and  then  hastened  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  had  a double  commission  in  coming 
to  England.  He  was  to  offer  the  King  of 
England  the  aid  of  France,  or  rather  of  Car- 
dinal Richelieu,  should  Charles  be  disposed 
to  act  as  his  Eminence  desired ; but  should 
Charles  prove  adverse  to  his  scheme,  the 
ambidextrous  agent  was  to  address  himself 
secretly  to  the  heads  of  the  Scotch  party. 
The  fact  is,  that  D’Estrades  had  not  been  fire 
days  in  London,  ere  be  had  already  opened  a 
co  i munication  with  two  Scotchmen,  and  in 
his  dispatches  congratulates  the  Cardinal  on 
“ this  favourable  conjuncture  for  embarrass- 
ing Jhe  King  of  England’s  affairs.”  Such, 
then,”  was  the  great  coup  d'etat.  The  neu- 
trality of  the  King  was  to  be  bribed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  rebellious  Scots,  or  enforc- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  devoting  his  whole 
powers  to  their  suppression. 

The  reply  of  the  Cardinal  to  D'Estrades  is 
very  remarkable.  Sarcastically  approving 
of  the  openness  of  the  King  and  Queen  o 
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England  in  their  conduct  towards  him,  he 
owns  “ that  France  might  have  been  em- 
barrassed, had  the  royal  couple  had  the  ad- 
dressofconcealing  their  sentiments — but  now 
the  year  should  not  close  before  both  should 
repent  of  their  refusal  of  his  proposals.  It 
shall  soon  be  known  that  I am  not  to  be  de- 
spised.” He  desired  D'Estrades  to  assure  the 
two  Scotch  deputies  of  his  friendship  and 
protection,  and  that  in  a few  days  he  will 
dispatch  one  of  his  chaplains,  the  Abbe 
Chambres,  who  was  their  fellow-country- 
man, to  hasten  to  Edinburgh  and  open  a 
negotiation  with  their  party.  This  wily 
statesman  would  have  Scotchmen  appear  to 
govern  Scotchmen.  The  Abbe  Chambres, 
whom  Whitelocke  calls  Chamberlain,  and 
who  had  probably  Gallicised  his  name,  was 
accompanied  by  a confidential  page  of  his 
Eminence,  also  a Scot,  of  the  name  of  Hep- 
burn—and  probably  serving,  in  the  present 
instance,  in  the  capacity  of  a spy  on  the  other 
spy.  To  mortify  the  haughty  Henrietta,  and 
to  inconvenience  Charles,  by  rendering  the 
English  Court  still  more  unpopular,  the  vin- 
dictive Cardinal,  within  a few  months  of  the 
interview  of  D’Estrades  with  Henrietta, drove, 
by  hia  persecutions,  the  exiled  Mary  of  Me- 
dicis  to  her  daughter.  In  vain  had  Charles 
repeatedly  urged  his  foreign  agents  to  pre- 
vent the  Queen-mother  directing  her  flight 
to  England — there  seemed  to  be  no  other 
resting-place  for  the  royal  fugitive.  The 
fortunes  of  Richelieu  had  been  the  creation 
of  this  hapless  princess;  but  he  never  forgave, 
as  is  usual  with  great  politicians,  the  patro- 
ness, who  was  herself  alarmed  at  the  mighty 
being  her  own  feeble  hand  bad  formed. 

Mary  of  Mediciswas  the  weakest  of  women, 
butshe  wasaQueen  of  sorrows;  thedaughler 
of  Tuscany,  the  wife  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
•be  mother  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  of 
the  Queens  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Savoy.  She  it  was  whom,  on  her 
landing  in  England,  Waller  addressed — 

"Great  Queen  of  Europe  .'  where  thy  offspringwears 

All  the  chief  crowns ; whose  Princcsare  thy  heirs." 

This  eminent  personage,  the  victim  of  poli- 
tical intrigue,  was  now,  wherever  she  came, 
• wandering  spectacle  of  melancholy, — the 
pres  nee  of  the  ill-starred  woman  was  looked 
on  as  a prognostic  of  public  calamity.  Here 
tho  sight  of  her  person  inflamed  the  popular 
prejudice  against  her  daughter,  and  the  season 
in  which  she  arrived  turning  out  wet  and 


stormy,  the  common  people  called  it  “Queen- 
mother  weather.” 

Charles  the  First  thus  incurred  tho  vindic- 
tive artilices  of  Richelieu  ; and  it  is  unques- 
tionable that  the  royal  fortunes  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  mysterious  policy  of  this 
hardy  and  inventive  statesman. 

The  Cardinal  accomplished  his  prediction 
or  malediction  on  Charles's  head  about  the 
period  assigned.  We  have  found  Richelieu 
instigating  the  Hollanders  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  the  British  ports,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment Richelieu  was  holding  a secret  inter- 
course with  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and, 
subsequently,  with  the  English  Parliamenta- 
rians. Thus,  by  an  extraordinary  cotnbina- 
nation  in  his  Cabinet,  the  hand  of  Richelieu 
was  directing  the  fate  of  Charles  the  First  at 
once  in  his  maritime  sovereignty  and  bis 
Scottish  dominions. 

It  would  seem  that  Charles  the  First  had 
yet  no  notion  that  the  disgrace  of  having  in- 
curred an  insult  in  his  own  ports  was  (he 
work  of  the  Cardinal,  nor  did  he  probably 
imagine  that  the  Papistical  prelate  could  ever 
coalesce  with  the  Calvinistical  Presbyters,  or 
that  the  Minister  of  an  absolute  monarchy 
could  ever  cordially  blend  with  the  Common- 
wealth-men of  England  in  the  abolition  of 
monarchy  itself. 

The  influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  over 
the  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First  is  a subject 
not  unworthy  of  our  inquiry. 

CHAPTER  XLIX. 

Of  the  Influence  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  on  the  Fate 
of  CbarleB  the  First. 

The  famous  Cardinal-Duke  de  Richelieu 
was  one  of  those  great  ministers  on  whom 
panegyrics  and  satires  equally  abound.  It  is 
hard  to  say  of  Richelieu,  that  in  his  passion 
for  glory  he  would  have  sacrificed  his  own 
France  to  that  of  Europe,  if  by  that  fatal 
pledge  Europe  had  prostrated  herself  to  the 
Cardinal-Duke.  In  his  political  imagination 
he  had  contemplated  on  vast  designs,  which 
the  ordinary  date  of  human  life  only  had  in- 
terrupted, for,  when  Richelieu  was  no  more, 
a youthful  monarch  and  a minister  Gained 
in  Richelieu's  schools  astonished  and  alarm- 
ed the  world  by  the  sparks  which  had  fallen 
from  his  forge. 

The  master-genius  of  Richelieu  had  wrastled 
with  domestic  factions,  and  trodden  down 
rivals.  His  mightier  despotism  had  annihi- 
lated the  multiplied  tyrannies  of  a haughty 
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aristocracy,  who  had  usurped  an  authority 

over  the  laws. 

Hichelieu  must  not  be  classed  among  those 
rare  and  patriotic  statesmen,  who  are  the 
fathers  of  their  country.  He  first  conquered 
his  own  people — crushed  his  own  nobility— 
and  concentrated  in  hissnvereign  the  despotism 
be  himself  required.  Louis  XML  was  jealous 
even  of  the  minister,  in  tho  absence  of  whose 
genius  he  would  probably  have  ceased  to 
reign  ; but,  though  the  Prince  was  weak,  the 
majesty  of  the  throne  was  greater  than  it  bad 
ever  been.  It  was  indeed  an  iron  rule 
—state-prisons,  scaffolds,  and  garrisoned 
towns  deformed  the  fair  face  of  “ pleasant 
France.” 

It  is  said  to  have  been  a state-maxim  of 
this  famed  politician,  who  we  must  candidly 
remember  lived  in  troubled  times,  that  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection  it  is  necessary 
to  depress  them.  An  anecdote  has  come 
down  to  us,  which  in  some  respects  describes 
the  actual  state  of  the  French  people  during 
his  formidable  ministry.  An  Englishman  was 
declaiming  against  the  tyranny  of  this  mi- 
nister. “ Don’t  talk  so  loud,”  said  his 
friend,  “ lest  some  of  bis  creatures  there 
should  hear  yon”— pointing  to  a crowd  of 
beggars  in  their  sabots.  At  his  death  there 
were  public  rejoicings  in  the  more  distant 
provinces,  and  the  people  by  their  fireworks, 
and  their  dances,  proclaimed  to  the  world 
that  the  death  of  the  tyrannical  ruler  gives  a 
holiday  to  tho  people.  Yet  when  the  Czar 
Petvr  the  Great  vfciled  the  magnificent  tomb 
of  Richelieu,  contemplating  the  statue,  he 
enthusiastically  exclaimed,  **  Great  man  I 
wert  thou  living  1 would  give  theo  half  of  my 
empire,  wouldst  thou  tearh  me  to  govern  the 
other.''  Must  we  therefore  consider  that 
ono  of  the  arts  of  government  may  consist 
in  making  a nation  great,  at  the  cost  of  its 
happiness? 

By  the  strength  and  unity  of  his  govern- 
ment, Richelieu  made  the  nation  tremble, 
while  he  secured  its  power.  A general  ru- 
mour prevailed,  and  it  was  tho  favourite 
topic  of  conversation,  as  I learn  by  a manu- 
script letter  of  the  times,  with  “ the  brave 
Monsieur*  in  Fraiice,”  that  “•  their  King 
must  be  Emperor,”  and  it  appears  that'  to 
bare  ventured  to  contradict  them  would  have 
been  at  the  hazard  of  a duel.  So  early  had 
the  national  egotism  anticipated  its  glorious 
infirmity!  (1)  Thus  while  France  bowed 

(l)  Bmi  MSS.  Premia  totter  of  the  time*. 


under  its  severe  master,  with  secret  pride 
she  looked  on  her  ascendancy  in  the  great 
family  of  European  governments.  A nation, 
like  an  individual,  has  often  sacrificed  its 
happiness  to  its  splendour. 

Richelieu  conquered  Franco — tho  greater 
conquest  was  in  view.  Force,  remorseless 
force,  had  mastered  his  native  land  ; sublto 
intrigues  were  to  awaken  every  other  Euro- 
pean kingdom.  This  great  minister  was  now 
to  strike  out,  amidst  the  most  complicate  ob- 
stacles and  cabals,  the  elements  of  grandeur 
and  pro-peri ly,  to  create  a political  Cabinet, 
which  was  to  survive  its  creator,  and  to  hold 
Europe  itself  in  an  equilibrium,  to  be  guided 
by  the  arm  of  France.  His  recruited  armies 
were  to  encounter  the  Imperialist  and  the 
Spaniard,  his  miserable  marine  was  one  day 
to  meet  the  fleets  of  England  and  Holland; 
and  his  silent  genius  was  at  the  some  time 
bnsied  in  Spain,  till  he  struck  ont  from  its 
dominion  an  independent  kingdom  in  Portu- 
gal ; and  in  England,  whose  alliance  with 
tho  French  Huguenots,  and  whose  invasion  of 
Rh6  were  indelible  on  his  implacable  me- 
mory, till  he  subdued  its  independent  mon- 
arch by  a revolution  which  he  lived  to  wit- 
ness, and,  we  are  told,  long  enough  to  regret, 
for  De  Brienne,  his  confidential  secretary  of 
state,  acknowledges  that  matUrs  went  fur- 
ther than  the  Cardinal  bad  designed,  and 
than  he  desired. 

The  confession  of  Brienne  was  sincere. 
Pere  d ’Orleans,  who  had  access  to  the  papers 
of  the  Marquis  de  la  Ferte-lmbault,  who  was 
the  French  ambassador  in  England  in  1€42, 
informs  us  “ that  Richelieu  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  consequences  of  his  own  suc- 
cessful intrigues,  which  menaced  the  destruc- 
tion of  a monarch  whom  France  was  only 
desirous  of  embarrassing,  to  wean  him  from 
his  inclination  to  unite  with  Spain.  The 
French  monarch  offered  to  become  a media- 
tor between  the  parties;  after  three  or  four 
journeys  to  \Vind9or,  the  French  ambassador 
found  that  the  offer  of  tbe  French  Cabinet 
was  received  with  equal  suspicion  by  ihc 
Rhrg  and  by  the  Parliament,” (2)  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  in  his  correspondence  with  Sabran, 
the  French  agent  in  England  in  fW4,  whose 
papers  I have  examined,  was  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  pacifying  the  English  troubles.  ThiJ 
is  confirmed,  too,  by  a conversation  of  Mata- 
rin  with  Lord  Digby,  in  which  the  Cardinal 
told  him  that  “ France  found  too  late  thrir 

(*)  n*re  i'OrtisM,  B 4v»lutt»o*d'A  ngteterro,  4(1-,  Hi 
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OF  CHARLES 
own  error,  that  they  had  been  well  content  ) 
to  see  the  King’s  great  pni6sance  weakened  ' 
by  his  domestic  troubles,  which  they  wished 
only  should  keep  him  from  being  able  to  hurl 
his  neighbours.”^)  Such  has  ever  been  the 
human  policy  of  political  Cabinets,  who  have 
sought  for  their  own  security  by  inflaming 
the  intestine  disorders  of  their  neighbour ; 
or,  to  obtain  some  temporary  advantage, 
provoked  a lasting  evil.  Richelieu,  by  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland  and  the  Parliamen- 
tarians of  England,  recruited  his  armies 
against  Austria,  and  neutralised  the  ally 
Spain  possessed  in  Charles.  When  the  revo- 
lution burst  forth,  it  was  too  late  to  undo 
the  web  of  his  own  subtle  work.  How  far, 
or  if  at  all,  the  conduct  of  England  towards 
the  French  Revolution  in  its  early  stage  af- 
fords a parallel  case,  I know  not.  Accusa- 
tions were  raised  by  some  of  the  French 
against  Pitt.  Pitt,  like  Richelieu,  had  his 
recoll  clions,  and  our  American  Colonies 
nvight  have  been  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth  what 
the  Isle  of  Rhe  and  La  Rochelle  were  to 
Charles  the  First. 

The  politics  of  Richelieu  may  be  paralleled 
with  tbo  system  of  Napoleon.  Richelieu  was 
forming  an  invisible  alliance  with  the  disaf- 
fected of  every  government ; thus  his  own 
genius  presided  in  their  councils,  and  all  the 
members  of  his  diplomacy  served  as  the  ac- 
tire  agents  of  the  revolutions  of  his  age.  We 
are  struck  by  the  parallel  of  Richelieu  and 
Napoleon  in  their  secret  principles.  Pliant, 
as  well  as  unbending,  the  Prelate  of  the  Pa- 
pacy could  confirm  the  edict  of  Nantes  for  his 
own  Huguenots,  granting  toleration  at  the 
moment  he  meditated  their  extermination, (2) 
to  check  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Romish 
Cardinal  could  confederate  with  the  Protes- 
tant princes  to  maintain  the  Protestant 
cause ; and  the  minister  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy was  the  faithful  ally  of  the  new  Re- 
publicans of  Holland. 

The  intrigues  of  this  politic  statesman 
could  not  pass  untraced  amidst  the  gathering 
troubles  of  Charles  the  First— the  serpent, 
however  wary,  still  leaves  the  trail  of  his 
crooked  motions  in  the  dust  ho  passes  over. 

(I)  Clarendon’*  State  Papers,  Suppt.,  HI.,  lix. 

(*)  It  is  a curious  fact  exhibiting  the  awkward  di- 
lemma into  which  great potiUcianssomelimeslhrust 
themselves,  that  at  the  moment  the  articles  of  peace 
with  the  French  Protestants  were  to  he  signed  at  the 
council-table,  both  the  Cardinals  Richelieu  and  de 
la  Rochcfoucault  withdrew,  that  they  migtit  not  ap- 
pear publicly  to  sanction  a truce  with  heriUes— al- 
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I The  Irish  insurgents  were  supplied  with 
arms  by  the  Cardinal ; the  agents  of  the  Cove- 
nanters were  at  Paris,  as  well  as  the  agents 
of  the  French  at  Edinburgh. 

Besides  the  political  influence  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu  over  the  fortunes  of  Charles  the 
First,  I think  there  was  a more  latent  one, 
the  result  of  which  was  not  less  important  in 
the  affairs  of  the  English  monarch.  Charles 
admired  Richelieu,  and  many  of  the  interior 
Iransactions  which  had  occurred  in  France, 
the  disorders  composed,  the  difficulties  over- 
come, often  presented  an  image  of  the  state 
of  England.  The  disaffected  princes  ap- 
peared to  Charles  greatly  to  resemble  some 
of  our  Patriots;  the  remonstrances  of  the 
French  Parliaments,  though  these  arc  but 
courts  of  law,  had  sometimes  approached  the 
lofty  tone  of  our  Commons,  and  the  strong 
republican  parly  of  the  Huguenots  could  not 
well  be  separated  in  their  conduct  and  their 
principles  from  onr  own  Puritans.  Charles 
had  a mind  too  reflective,  and  too  personally 
interested  in  those  events,  to'  pass  over  re- 
gardlessly  the  conduct  and  success  of  the 
great  French  minister.  Charles  the  First, 
and  Strafford,  and  possibly  Laud,  who  hag 
been  idly  compared  with  Richelieu,  wore 
close  observers  of  the  Cardinal-Duke,  and 
Richelieu,  unquestionably,  of  them.  Minis- 
ters, tike  jealous  traders,  keep  an  observant 
eye  on  each  other.  Olivarez,  the  great  Spa- 
nish minister,  when  some  Frenchmen  com- 
plained of  the  libels  and  satires  on  Richelieu 
profusely  spread  in  Flanders,  declared  that 
as  a Minister  of  State  it  was  his  own  interest 
not  to  countenance  such  unworthy  methods, 
but  he  had  himself  often  told  his  master 
that  his  greatest  misfortune  was  that  the 
King  of  France  possessed  the  most  skilful 
minister  who  for  a thousand  years  had  ap- 
peared in  Christendom  ; as  for  himself  he 
would  willingly  submit  to  have  whole  libraries 
printed  every  day  against  himself,  providod 
that  the  affairs  of  his  master  were  as  well 
conducted  as  those  of  France ! 

This  secret  sympathy,  or  this  mutual  in- 
fluence among  these  great  parlies,  was  often 
indicated  by  circumstances  accidentally  pre- 

though  this  very  peace  was  the  favourite  work  of 
the  grcatCardlnal  himself.  It  may, possibly  he  al- 
leged that  the  departure  of  the  Cardinals  at  signing 
this  treaty  with  heretics  might  have  been  a mere 
form  which  grew  out  of  tbeir  priestly  character.  Le 
Clerc  unquestionably  gives  the  anecdote  iu  the  spi- 
rit of  a Protestant.  It  was  certainly  a dilemma. 
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served.  That  Charles  th'e  First  had  long 
admired  iho  genius  of  Richelieu,  appeared  on 
the  famous  day  of  the  Dupes,  when  news  ar- 
rived of  tho  dismission  and  fall  of  the  French 
minister.  Henrietta  rejoicing  at  the  Car- 
dinal’s removal  from  power,  which  had  been 
so  long  desired  by  the  Queen-Mother,  Charles 
the  First  checked  the  feminine  petulance, 
expressing  his  highest  admiration  of  the  un- 
rivalled capacity  of  the  minister.  “ Your 
mothor  is  wrong,”  he  observed  to  the  Queen  ; 
“ the  Cardinal  has  performed  the  greatest 
services  for  his  master.  Had  1 been  the  Car- 
dinal I would  hare  listened  tranquilly  to  the 
accusations  of  the  Queen  your  mother,  and 
remembered  those  against  Scipio  before  the 
Roman  people,  who,  instead  of  replying,  led 
them  to  the  Capitol  to  return  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  having  defeated  the  Carthaginians. 
The  Cardinal  might  have  told  the  King, 
within  these  two  years  Rochelle  has  been 
taken,  more  than  thirty  towns  of  the  Hugue- 
nots have  submitted,  and  their  fortifications 
are  demolished ; Cazal  has  been  twice  suc- 
coured, Savoy  and  a great  part  of  Piedmont 
are  in  your  hands;  these  advantages,  which 
your  arms  have  acquired  by  my  cares, 
answer  for  my  industry  and  my  fidelity.”  (1) 

That  Strafford  was  attentive  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  minister,  appears  by  his 
alleging  the  conduct  of  the  Cardinal  in  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  enter  the  mer- 
chants’ houses  at  Paris  to  examine  their  ac- 
counts and  to  cess  every  man  according  to 
his  ability  to  furnish  the  King’s  army.  And 
that  Richelieu  was  well  acquainted  with  Eng- 
lish affairs  is  evident  from  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  in  a former  part  of  this 
work,  of  the  minute  and  secret  correspon- 
dence the  French  minister  held  with  some 
courtiers  at  Whitehall.  Had  the  political 
personages  of  the  Court  of  England  not  been 
well  known  to  Richelieu,  he  would  not  have 
thrown  out  that  striking  observation,  when, 
hearing  of  the  fate  of  Strafford,  he  remarked 
that  “ the  English  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
take  off  ihe  ablest  head  among  them.”  (2) 

Charles  the  First,  driven  by  his  necessities 
and  the  perpetual  opposition  of  his  Parlia- 
ments, could  hardly  avoid  admiring  the 

(1}  Grilfet,  Hist,  de  Louis  XIII.,  ii.,  77.  From  Ri- 
chelieu's Journal.  That  Charles  had  expressed  him- 
self to  this  purpose  we  cannot  well  doubt;  it  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  entered  into  the  Cardinal's 
Journal.  Hut  I suspect  that  the  latter  part,  where 
the  Cardinal  enumerates  such  a variely  of  his  own 
memorable  acts,  was  added  by  himself  as  an  illua- 


energies  which  for  some  time  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  fatally  imitated.  English  lawyers, 
in  their  vague  and  florid  style,  had  declared 
that  no  monarch  was  so  absolute  as  an  Eng- 
lish sovereign,  and  “ the  right  divine”  of 
kings  was  not  only  upheld  by  kings  them- 
selves, but  by  the  divines  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope. I have  often  thought  that  by  the  vain 
struggle  and  confusion  of  the  principles  of 
the  absolute  monarchy  of  France  under  Ri- 
chelieu, with  those  of  tho  constitutional 
forms  of  England,  Charles  the  First  fell  a 
victim  to  strong  measures  in  a weak  Govern- 
ment. 

CHAPTER  L. 

History  and  Trial  of  tbe  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed,  was  an  independent  country 
gentleman,  who  opened  his  political  career 
by  a patriotic  opposition  to  the  measures  of 
Buckingham  ; he  spoke  seldom,  but  always 
with  effect,  and  the  ability  which  awed  the 
minister  taught  him  also  the  strength  of  its 
supporl.  Severe  scrutinisers  into  Went- 
worth’s conduct  have  considered  that  there 
was  a political  coquetry  in  his  patriotism, 
which  rather  sought  to  be  won  lhan  cared  to 
be  obdurate. 

Wentworth,  however,  endured  with  mag- 
nanimity the  petty  persecutions  of  the  day. 
He  suffered  confinement  as  a loan-recusant, 
but  when,  having  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of 
Opposition,  he  suddenly  hesitated  in  the 
march,  when  his  opinions  wavered,  and  he 
began  to  discuss  rather  than  to  act  with  those 
whose  confidence  he  possessed,  whose  de- 
signs he  comprehended,  and  whose  artifices 
of  faction  were  not  unknown  to  him,  in  a 
word,  when  Wentworth  gave  signs  of  what 
in  the  modern  political  cant  is  called  ratting, 
he  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  impetuous  and 
the  sorrows  of  the  gentle.  Noy  had  deserted 
the  popular  cause,  but  he  had  crept  out  like  a 
grovelling  lawyer,  calculating  on  the  most 
advantageous  client ; but  Strafford  (for  the 
Earl  is  best  known  in  history  by  his  title), 
great  and  independent,  whatever  might  be 
his  motive,  was  about  to  devote  the  most 

trillion.  Had  Charles  detailed  such  asericsof  events 
it  would  show  a more  particular  atiention  than  was 
necessary;  in  speaking  to  the  Queen  he  would 
merely  have  alluded  to  the  general  results  of  Ri- 
chelieu's administration. 

(3)  Trial  of  Strafford,  pp.  so,  ssa. 
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elevated  efforts  of  his  nature,  and  ascend 
into  the  highest  sphere  of  action  ; his  wis- 
dom was  to  govern  ihe  royal  councils,  and 
his  heroism  to  maintain  the  public  safety 

Pym,  in  parting  from  Strafford,  did  not 
shed  the  generous  tear  which  Foi  is  reported 
to  have  let  fall  for  Burke.  The  enraged 
leader  of  Opposition  vowed  perpetual  en- 
mity,and,  as  if  he  had  already  contemplated, 
in  the  long  perspective  of  his  political  vision, 
that  axe  which  was  so  often  to  be  raised, 
declared  that  “ he  would  never  quit  him 
while  Strafford  kept  a head  on  his  shoulders.” 
And  wh6n  the  fatal  hour  arrived,  Pym,  the 
Patriot,  indulged  his  personal  rancour,  and 
flew  with  indecent  haste  to  denounce  Straf- 
ford as  the  apostate  who  was  the  greatest 
enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country  that  any 
age  had  produced.” 

Charles  at  first  urged  his  new  minister  to 
take  hi  s seat  in  Ihe  House.  The  presence  of 
Strafford  in  Parliament  inspired  the  King 
with  confidence,  but  the  Earl  himself  foresaw 
that  it  would  irritate  the  Parliamentary  pariy, 
and  their  secret  allies  the  Scots ; out  of  their 
sight  he  would  less  occupy  their  thoughts, 
and  should  they  persecute  the  Lord-l.ieu- 
tenant  of  Ireland,  at  that  safe  distance  he 
would  be  found  at  the  head  of  his  army.  The 
statesman  observed,  pr  scient  of  his  fate,  “ If 
any  difference  shou.d  happen  between  your 
Majesty  and  Ihe  Parliament,  it  would  disturb 
your  Majesty’s  affairs,  and  in  that  case  I 
should  prefer  suffering  myself  than  them.” 
But  Charles  professed  that  “ as  King  of  Eng- 
land he  was  able  to  protect  his  minister; 
whatever  danger  might  h ippon,  not  a hair  of 
his  head  should  bo  touched.”  At  that  mo- 
ment, Charles  the  First  unquestionably 
deemed  himself  posse-sing  more  independent 
power  than  by  the  sequel  appeared.  It  is  no 
rare  case  in  political  history,  that  when  men 
are  reduced  to  great  weakness,  they  exist 
on  the  remembrance  of  the  power  they  once 
possessed. 

The  magnanimous  Strafford  resigned  the 
army,  who  were  devoted  to  him,  to  attend 
in  Parliament.  Warned,  indeed,  by  his 
friends  at  Whitehall,  of  some  impending 
Assign,  he  came  not  unprepared  with  evi- 
ct) There  is  no  doubt  that  it  depended  but  on  the 
™rn  of  a moment  that  Ihe  political  game  would 
have  been  reversed.  1 shall  quote,  as  a proof,  Ihe 
most  partial  and  unenndid  o!  all  our  historical 
writers,  Oldmixon,  whose  style  debases  even  his 
Perpetual  misrepresentations.  He  makes  the 
avowal  “Straltord  had  prepared  matters  for  an 
impeachment  against  those  Lords  and  gentlemen 


dence  to  impeach  some  of“  the  Scottising- 
English”  in  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
whose  intrigues  with  the  Covenanters  had 
already  brought  an  invading  army  into  Eng- 
land. Strafford  particularly  intended  lo  im- 
peach Lord  Say.  But  the  party  more  vigilant 
than  he,  who  yet  had  never  fai'ed  in  vigi- 
lance, hurried  lo  strike  the  first  blow.  (1) 
This  act.  at  leasl,  would  exhaust  the  talents, 
the  temper,  and  the  industry  of  their  dreaded 
adversary.  Buckingham  had  crushed  his 
enemy,  Bristol,  by  the  great  advantage  of  re- 
ducing his  accuser  first  to  defend  himself. 

Whenever  a political  storm  happens,  an 
observer  often  recollects  the  prognostics  of 
the  horizon.  Some  days  before  the  meeting 
of  Parliament,  “ Air.  Hyde”  (as  Clarendon 
then  designates  himself)  noticed  “ a marvel- 
lous elated  countenance  in  many  of  Ihe  mem- 
bers.” The  conversation  of  Pym  startled  the 
young  poiilician.  Now  Pym  avowed  that 
“ they  must  be  of  anolher  temper— they 
must  not  only  sweep  the  House  clean  below, 
but  must  pull  down  all  tho  cobwebs  which 
hung  in/he  lopand  corners — and,  lo  remove 
all  grievances,  they  must  pull  up  tho  causes 
of  them  by  Ihe  roots.”  A radical  reform 
hardly  seems  the  coinage  of  our  own  days. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, Pym,  preluding  with  an  awful  solem- 
nity, declared  that  he  had  a business  of  great 
weight  lo  impart,  and  desired  that  the  lobby 
should  be  cleared. 

This  unusual  proceeding  in  the  Commons 
reached  the  Lords,  who  dispatched  a mes-age 
lo  desire  a meeting  in  the  painted  chamber 
lo  consult  on  tho  Scotch  trealy.  The  mes- 
sengers appear  to  have  been  sent  on  an  er- 
rand of  discovery  respecting  the  impending 
debate.  The  House  returned  an  answer  by 
the  same  messengers,  that  they  were  in  agi- 
tation of  very  weighty  and  important  affairs, 
and  they  doubled  whether  they  could  give  a 
meeting  to  the  Lords  as  early  as  was  desired. 

Tiie  debale  proceeded  with  closed  doors- 
The  key  of  ihe  House  was  ordered  lo  be  laid 
on  the  table.  Pym,  whose  education  had 
been  chiefly  in  the  office  of  the  Exchequer, 
accustomed  to  business,  with  nervous  com- 
pressed sense,  and  acute  argument,  display- 

who  had  encouraged  the  Scots  to  march  into  Eng- 
land, but  Mr.  Pym  was  beforehand  with  him,  and, 
nol  many  hours  alter  he  arrived  in  town,  carried 
up  to  tiie  House  of  Lords  an  accusation  ol'high 
treason  against  Slraflord,"  157.  This  is  a material 
tact,  to  which  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  al- 
lude. It  is  authenticated  by  Rushworth  Iu  bis  In- 
troduction to  Strafford's  Trial,  2. 
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ed  an  austere  eloquence  in  his  invective,  dif- 
ferent from  the  elevated  appeals  to  their  ima- 
gination with  which  the  Ciceronian  Eliot  had 
formerly  thundered  in  the  Senate  against  the 
favourin'  Buckingham.  Our  orator  had  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  calamities  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  nation  in  “ the  reign  of  a 
pious  and  virtuous  King  who  loved  his  people.” 
He  opened  the  fountain  whence  flowed  these 
watersof  bitterness — the  very  person  who  had 
perverted  the  King’s  excellent  judgment — ho 
named  ! But  surely  the  declared  enemy  of 
Strafford  sunk  from  the  dignity  of  the  patriot 
into  the  malice  of  the  libeller  when  a British 
Senate  listened  to  the  volatile  rumours  of  a 
scandalous  chronicle,  and  personal  malignity 
touched  ou  the  lighter  vanities  of  a great 
man,  and  even  on  his  secret  amours ! Tho 
party  orator  aggrandised  his  victim  into  co- 
lossal power  to  alarm  the  true  patriot — while 
he  shrunk  him  into  a diminutive  object  of 
familiar  contempt  to  gratify  the  meaner  spi- 
rits. But  the  plot  was  concerted— the  parts 
were  prepared— the  actors  fallowed  each 
wther.  A knight  who  had  posted  from  Ire- 
land delivered  a confused  tale  of  the  tyran- 
nical measures  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant ; an- 
other from  Yorkshire  alleged  an  arbitrary 
expression  which  had  fallen  from  the  Earl, 
that  “ they  should  tind  the  little  linger  of 
the  King's  prerogative  heavier  than  the  loins 
of  the  law,"  At  this  the  flame  burst  around 
— passi  m,  prejudice,  and  patriotism  spoke 
bttt  with  one  voice,  and  raised  hut  one  hand  I 
An  instant  impeachment  was  moved  and 
carried.  Even  “ Mr.  Hyde”  did  not  oppose 
it,  and  when  the  immaculate  Lord  ‘Falkland, 
who  felt  no  personal  kindness  for  the  Earl, 
and  who  agreed  on  the  propriety  of  the  mea- 
sure, conceived,  however,  that  they  should 
pause  till  they  had  digested  the  articles 
against  the  accused,  his  lordship  was  silenced 
toy  an  argument  of  Pym,  that,  were  the  mo- 
ment lost,  a dissolution  would  follow.  To 
those  who  were  doubtful  whether  the  charges 
could  amount  to  high  treason,  Pym  replied 
that  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  judges, 
but  simply  accusers,  ft  proved,  however, 
in  tho  result  that  they  were  to  he  both.  But 
the  principle  itself,  that  they  were  not  judges 
but  merely  accusers,  seems  to  expose  any 
individual  to  sequestration  ou  the  charge  of 
any  party  who  are  hold  enough  to  lay  the 
imputation.  Was  not  the  impeachment  of 
Hastings  a persecution  of  mauy  years? 

.(I ) After  the  charges  tiad  bocn  delivered  to  the 
Bouse  ot  Lords,  Stratford  was  couecioua  that  they 


Pym,  that  “ ancient  gentleman  of  great 
experience  in  parliamentary  affairs  and  no 
less  fidelity  to  fiis  country,”  as  “ the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Parliament”  describes  him; 
Pvin,  the  declared  enemy  of  Strafford,  ac- 
companied by  his  friends,  harried  to  the 
Lords,  and  abruptly  “ in  the  name  of  all 
the  Commons  of  England  accused  Thomas 
Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
of  high  treason.”  The  Lords,  it  appears, 
were  startled  by  this  unexpected  intelligence, 
unexpected  at  least  by  most  of  them.  The 
iodecenl  haste  which  Pym  betrayed  on  this 
occasion  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
some  knowledge  that  Strafford  would  have 
anticipated  him  in  an  impeachment,  and  we 
shall  find  hereafter  that  the  subsequent  at- 
tempted arrest  of  the  five  members  of  the 
Commons,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  Charles, 
was  probably  connected  with  the  presumed 
conspiracy  of  which  Strafford  imagined  that 
he  possessed  sufficient  evidence. 

The  impeachment  having  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Earl,  who  was  at  that  momeat 
with  the  King,  he  hastened  to  the  House; 
finding  the  door  closed,  he  struck  it  impe- 
tuously, and  inattentive  to  the  n-monstranee 
of  Maxwell,  the  Esher  of  the  Black  Rod,  Straf- 
ford passed  onto  his  seat.  At  his  entrance 
his  eye  glanced  around  with  the  accustomed 
haughty  contraction  of  his  brow— but  his  fate 
was  before  him!  A clamour  rose  “which 
suited  not  the  gravity  of  that  supreme  Court.’' 
The  Earl  was  already  a fallen  minister!  Called 
onto  withdraw,  Strafford  in  confusion  retreat- 
ed to  tho  door,  and  there  awaited  their  sum- 
mons to  learn  their  decision.  When  recalled, 
he  stood  before  them,  but  was  commanded  to 
the  bar  of  the  House  to  kneel  as  an  accused 
man.  The  Earl  protested  against  a general 
charge  without  the  specification  of  a single 
act  of  treason.  He  was  silenced,  till  be 
should  clear  himself  of  the  charges  laid  on 
him,  and  was  consigned  to  the  custody  of  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod. 

The  impeachment  originally  consisted  of 
nine  articles,  but  their  eager  diligence  set  to 
work  in  every  obscure  corner,  and  their  e*- 
oouraging  invitation  of  grievances  made  to 
every  malcontent,  bad  accumulated  tweaty- 
cighl  charges,  involving  the  conduct  of  the 
accused  minister  during  the  long  intervals! 
fourteen  years.  (1) 

The  trial  of  tho  Earl  of  Strafford  presented 
a more  imposing  spectacle  than  had  ever 

contained  no  act  of  treason.  This  appears  by* 

tetter  which  the  hart  addressed  to  Ida  lady  ontkat 
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been  exhibited  to  the  nation.  Never  had  a 
greater  actor  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public 
justice.  “ The  pompous  circumstances  and 
stalely  manner  of  the  trial,”  as  May  describes 
them,  were  not  here  the  only  awful  splen- 
dour ; it  was  not  merely  the  outward  solem- 
nity of  judicial  forms  which  affected  the  pub- 
lic imagination  ; the  passions  of  every  class 
of  citizens,  from  the  sovereign  himself  to  the 
humblest  of  the  people,  were  alike  agitated 
in  the  cause  of  this  groat  minister.  The 
trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  seemed  no  longer 
the  trial  of  an  individual — it  was  the  trial 
of  the  sovereign’s  affections,  and  the  sove- 
reign’s influence— it  was  the  trial  of  the  kin- 
dled spirits  of  three  rival  nations — it  was  the 
trial  of  a great  tnan,  whose  very  virtues  were 
his  defects,  and  whose  defects  were  to  be  his 
crimes. 

Westminster  Hall  was  the  scene.  Scaffolds 
nearly  reaching  the  roof  were  erected  on 
either  side,  eleven  stages  high,  divided  by 
rails ; in  the  upper  ranks  were  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Scotland,  and  the  Lords  of  Ireland, 
who  were  joined  with  the  Commoners  of 
England  in  their  accusations.  The  Members 
of  the  Lower  House  sate  uncovered  ; but  that 
punctilio  of  etiquette  bad  passed  through  a 
stiff  debate  and  had  been  conceded  w ith  great 
difficulty.  In  the  centre  sate  the  Peers  in 
their  Parliament  robes,  and  the  Lord  Keeper 
and  the  Judges  in  their  scarlet  robes  were  on 
the  woolsacks.  At  the  upper  end,  beyond  the 
Peers,  was  a chair  raised  under  a cloth  of 
state  for  the  King,  and  another  for  the  Prince. 
The  sovereign  did  not  occupy  this  throne ; 
for  be  was  supposed  not  to  be  present,  and 
reasons  were  alleged  for  this  legal  fiction. 
Two  cabinets  or  galleries  with  trellis-work 
were  on  each  side  of  the  cloth  of  stale.  One 
the  King,  theQueen, and  their  Court  occupied 
during  the  whole  trial ; the  other  was  filled 
with  the  French  nobility  and  olherforcigners. 
At  the  foot  of  the  State  was  a scaffold  for  ladies 
of  quality ; and  at  the  lower  end  was  a place 
with  partitions  and  an  apartment  to  retire  to, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  managers  of  tho 
trial,  to  hold  their  consultations  ; opposite  to 

occasion.  This  letter  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  aprint-seller,  he  engraved  a fao-simile,  and  sold 
the  original  to  some  collector,  and  no  doubt  it  still 
exists.  1 shall  preserve  it  here,  both  as  an  histori- 
cal document,  and  as  a remarkable  evidence  of  the 
sagacity  and  the  feelingsoflhe  eminent  personage: — 

“ Sweete  Harte,— It  ia  long  since  I writt  unto  you, 
far  I.  am  here  in  such  a trouble,  as  gives  me  Uttto 
or  no  respett  (respite).  The  charge  is  now  cumin. 


them  entered  the  witnesses,  and  between  wan 
a small  desk  where  the  prisoner  stood  or  sale; 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  beside  him;  at 
his  back  stood  his  four  secretaries  carrying 
papers  and  assisting  him  in  writing  and  read- 
ing. Strafford,  in  the  midst  of  noise  and  con- 
fusion, was  compelled  to  draw  up  his  answers 
instanter,  and  was  allowed  but  short  in- 
tervals. 

“ It  was  daily  tho  most  glorious  assembly 
the  isle  could  afford  ; yet  the  gravity  was  not 
such  as  I expected ,”  observes  the  grave  and 
zealous  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
The  coarseness  of  our  national  manners  at 
this  period  was  not  concealed  by  their  magni- 
ficence, and  when  compared  with  the  con- 
veniences, the  decorum,  and  the  refinement  to 
which  a more  polished  stale  of  society  has 
given  rise,  it  has  occasioned  some  miscon- 
ceptions of  the  grossness  of  the  court,  and  of 
the  habits  of  Charles  himself— even  with  the 
philosopher,  and  far  more  with  those  whose 
minds  are  but  ill  constituted  to  enter  into 
distant  times  and  strange  manners,  with  the 
feelings  of  a contemporary. 

This  awful  solemnity,  except  at  the  mo- 
ment the  prosecution  was  proceeding,  ex- 
hibited such  a noisy  and  indecorous  scene, 
that,  had  it  not  been  detailed  by  the  faithful 
memorialist,  we  could  not  have  suspected 
such  degrading  occurrences  while  turning 
over  the  copious  folio  which  Rushworth  has 
devoted  to  this  famous  trial.  There  was  al- 
ways a great  clamour  about  the  doors ; but 
at  those  intervals  when  the  illustrious  pri- 
soner was  busied  in  preparing  his  answers, 
a distracting  hubbub  broke  out;  the  lords 
were  walking  and  chatting — the  Commons, 
whose  apology  must  rest  on  their  multitude 
and  their  zeal,  wore  more  offensively  loud. 
They  ate  “ flesh  and  bread,”  and  “ bottles 
of  beer  and  wine  were  going  thick  from 
mouth  to  mouth.”  The  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land were  not  yet  delicate  enough  to  procure 
drinking-cups;  their  indelicacy  indeed  was 
extraordinary,  such  as  had  never  been  wit- 
nessed within  Westminster  Hall,  and  would 
not  have  been  pardoned  in  an  assembly  wi tin- 

ami  I am  now  able,  I prayse  God,  to  tell  you.  that  1 
conceave  ther  is  nothing  capital  I,  and  for  the  rest 
1 knows  at  the  worste  his  Majesty  will  pardon  all 
without  hurting  my  fortune,  and  then  we  shall  be 
happy  by  God's  graoe.  Therefore  comfort  yomr 
seif,  for  I trust  the,  cloodeiwill  away,  and  that  wee 
shall  have  falre  weather  afterwardes.  Farewell, 
“Your  lovinge  husband, 

“Smxvroase.”' 

“ Tower  of  Landau,  Uli  Feb.  MtO-l&M. 
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out.  From  eight  in  the  morning  till  some- 
times late  in  the  night,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  retire,  and  “ the  bottles  were  going  thick.” 
Baillie,  Covenanter  as  he  was,  had  very  ele- 
vated notions  of  ancestry  as  a Scot,  and  he 
treats  contemptuously  this  senate  of  English 
Peers,  for  he  says  of  the  single  Marquis  we 
then  had.  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  “ Eng- 
land hath  no  more  Marquises,  and  he  but  a 
late  upstart,  a creature  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ! 
Hamilton  goes  here,  but  among  the  Earls, 
and  that  a late  one;  Dukes  they  have  none 
in  Parliament;  York,  Richmond,  and  Buck- 
ingham are  but  boys.” 

When  it  was  proposed  that  the  axe  should 
be  carried  before  the  prisoner,  the  King  cx- 
prcs'ly  forbade  it,  assigning  a legal  distinc- 
tion. 

Tho  illustrious  prisoner  appeared  in  deep 
mourning,  wearing  his  George.  His  dark 
countenance,  with  its  heavy  brows,  retained 
the  habitual  commanding  look,  but  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  gestures,  and  solemn  thought, 
softened  his  stern  dignity.  There  was  a 
sickly  hue  in  his  countenance ; for  his  com- 
plicated disorders  were  of  a nature  to  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  anxiety  and  the  la- 
bours of  his  mind ; his  body  slightly  bowed 
down,  not  by  age,  but  by  infirmity  and  care. 
This  was  so  evident,  that  he  alluded  to  it  in 
one  of  his  pathetic  appeals,  when  he  drew  ihe 
attention  of  Ihe  spectators  to  his  person. 
“ They  had  here,”  he  said,  “ this  rag  of  morta- 
lity before  them,  worn  out  with  numerous  in- 
firmities, which  if  they  lore  into  shreds  there 
was  no  great  loss;  only  in  the  spilling  of  his, 
they  would  open  a way  to  the  Mood  of  all  the 
nobility  in  the  land.” 

Tho  physiognomy  of  Strafford  may  afford 
a triumph  to  the  votaries  of  Lavaler ; we 
have  all  contemplated  its  masculine  spirit  in 
some  admired  portraits;  even  the  prints  re- 
ft) A poet  of  the  day,  who  had  doubtless  viewed 
the  great  deputy  of  Ireland  at  Ihe  bar,  baa  poetically 
delineated  Ids  noble  physiognomy  : 

On  thy  brow 

Sate  Terror  mist  with  Wisdom,  and  at  once 
Saturn  and  Hermes  In  thy  countenance. 

Shepherd's  Epigrams,  lib.  iv.,  cp.  39.  1651. 

(i)  It  could,  however,  hardly  have  been  the  per- 
sonal attractions  orsti afford  which  fascinated  the 
women— It  must  have  been  their  own  sensibility  in 
the  high  conception  they  had  formed  of  his  charac- 
ter,  his  awful  magnanimity,  and  the  superioi ily  of 
bis  genius  among  all  his  accusers.  The  women 
were  enchanted.  The  once  cour  ly  and  refined  May 
tells  us,  tbat“They  were  all  of  his  side,  whether 
moved  by  pity,  proper  to  their  sex,  or  by  ambition 


tain  tho  dauntless  austerity,  the  deep  solemn 
thought,  and  the  lofty  air  of  this  great  man 
— in  his  full  and  contracted  brows,  his  ample 
forehead,  his  dark  thick  hair,  worn  short, 
which  added  one  more  stern  characteristic  to 
bis  countenance.  (1)  Although  without  a 
handsome  feature,  his  person  was  not  dis- 
agreeable—tho  dark  physiognomy  of  Straf- 
ford, or,  as  Whilelrcke  calls  it,  “ the  coun- 
tenance manly  black,”  did  not  prevent  the 
Earl  from  being  admired  by  the  fair  sex, 
especially  at  his  trial.  A woman’s  eye  could 
detect  some  graces  in  his  air,  and  the  volatile 
Henrietta  noticed  that  “he  had  the  finest 
hands  of  any* man  in  Ihe  world.”  (2)  The 
grace  of  his  action  was  in  harmony  with  the 
eloquence  which  melted  his  auditors,  and 
even  disturbed  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
watchful  over  their  prey,  and  contemplated 
on  the  axe  they  had  prepared  for  their 
victim. 

A writer  of  that  day,  no  admirer  of  Straf- 
ford, was  so  deeply  agitated  at  Ihe  E rl’s  last 
powerful  appeal  io  his  peers,  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, that  he  acknowledges  that  Strafford  was 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  actors  he  had  ever 
seen  ; he  ascribes  the  affecting  breaks  in  his 
speech,  all  the  tenderness  of  his  domestic 
emotions,  and  the  confusions  of  his  thoughts 
in  the  pause  and  forgetfulness  of  what  he  had 
to  say— all  this  he  ascribes  to  Ihe  arts  and 
practices  of  an  accomplished  oralor.  Few 
oralors,  however,  have  drawn  reluctant  tears 
down  the  cheeks  of  their  persecutors.  When 
this  “great  actor”  threw  out  these  pathetic 
appeals  to  the  domestic  feelings  of  his  audi- 
tors, they  flowed  from  that  sacred  fountain  of 
all  true  feelings,  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
uttered  (hem— his  lips  trembled,  and  his  eyes 
moistened  with  his  own  e'oquence. 

We  may  indeed  ascribe  to  that  discipline 
of  the  mind  which  Strafford  had  habilualiy 

of  being  thought  able  to  judge  of  the  parts  or  the 
prisoner,"  and  with  all  the  elegance  of  a poetical 
mind  happily  applies  these  verses 

Non  formosus  erat,  sed  oral  raeundus  Ulysses, 

Et  lumen  icquorcas  lorsit  amore  Deas. 

Ulysses,  though  not  beautiful.  Ihe  love 

Of  Goddesses  by  eloqui  m could  move. 

And  the  r ugh  covenanting  Pr  neipal  of  Ihe  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  a'luding  to  S.iafford’s  elo- 
quence, confesses  that  “ With  the  re ere  simple 
sort,  especially  Ihe  ladies,  be  gained  daily  math  ” 
May  and  Itaillie,  excellent  judges  of  human  nature, 
whose  own  ho  oms  were  healed  by  political  pas- 
sions, seem  to  have  forgot  that  these  had  no'  yet 
contaminated  the  sorter  bosoms  open  to  more  gene- 
rous emotions  than  their  own. 
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practised  the  promptness  of  his  replies,  his 
luminous  statements,  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  that  imperturbable  calm  amidst 
the  distractions  of  the  crowd  and  the  malig- 
nity of  lawyers,  when  his  life  at  times  seem- 
ed to  be  hanging  on  the  thread  ho  himself 
was  to  weave.  This  self-possession,  those 
“gathered  thoughts”  and  government  of  his 
mind,  we  may  indeed  consider  as  the  prac- 
tical re'ulls  of  his  former  studies. 

Some  modern  statesmen  may  smile  at  the 
previous  studies  of  this  great  minister.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Earl  of  Strafford  did  not  derive 
his  greatness  from  the  mere  exercise  of  his 
power.  Unremitting  industry  in  his  official 
duties  was  one  of  his  characteristics,  but  ho 
bad  once  practised  another  sort  of  diligence, 
in  disciplining  his  mind  by  severe  studies. 
He  had  long  accustomed  himself,  before 
perusing  some  eloquent  writer  in  English, 
French,  or  Latin,  to  compose  on  the  subject 
in  his  own  manner,  and  then,  by  comparing 
his  own  production  with  the  one  which  had 
suggested  it,  to  fertilise  his  own  barrenness, 
or  to  prune  his  own  luxuriances  by  the  more 
perfect  production  of  that  writer  who  had 
composed  more  at  leisure  and  for  glory. 

At  this  moment  the  Archbishop,  who  lay 
in  tho  Tower,  was  forgotten  I The  result  of 
every  day’s  trial  furnished  the  prevalent 
conversation,  or  controversy,  io  every  com- 
pany; and  the  Court  ladies  were  not  less 
deeply  engaged  than  their  grave  lords  in 
taking  notes,  and  arguing,  in  the  confusion  of 
words,  whether  the  fundamental  laws  of  tho 
kingdom  had  been  subverted,  or  only  divert- 
ed in  their  course,  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Another  parly  would  maintain  that 
misdemeanours,  though  never  so  many, could 
not  make  one  treason,  unless  one  of  them 
had  been  treason  in  its  own  nature  ; and  a 
third  would  assert,  as  Strafford  did,  that  a 
hundred  misdemeanours  could  not  make  one 
felony,  nor  a hundred  felonies  one  treason, 

(t)Thc  most  arbitrary  persecution  was  Ibatof 
Lor<l  Momitnorrls,  to  whom  evidently  Strafford  bore 
a strong  personal  dislike,  though  he  had  forme-  ly 
induLed  a close  intercourse  with  him.  Mount- 
norris  from  a very  humble  station  rose  to  be  a Vi»- 
eount,  but  his  manners  were  sordid,  petulant,  and 
troublesome.  For  these  he  suffered  too  heavily.  It 
is  not  the  object  of  this  note  to  enter  into  any  In- 
quiry concerning  this  affair.  It  may  be  worth  a 
word  to  defend  our  illustiious  Hume  from  one  of 
the  unjust  and  hasty  strictures  of  Mr.  Brodic.  Home 
notices  that  Mountuorris  was  a man  of  infamous 
character.  Mr.  Brodie observes  that  Hume  "gives 
no  authority  whatever,  and  that  it  is  perfectly  clear 
" that  he  had  no  other  than  the  character  from 
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being  a crime  of  a different  bind.  Others 
would  ask,  as  Pym  asked,  what  me  were  his 
Parliaments  without  Parliamentary  freed  m? 
What  praise  was  due  to  him  for  making  good 
laws  in  Ireland,  if  he  made  his  own  will 
above  all  law  ? 

The  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  is  well 
known,  by  the  folio  volume  of  Rushwrrth. 
Among  many  heavy  charges  of  severe  mea- 
sures and  arbitrary  rule,  (1)  many  were  drawn 
from  hasty  and  unqualified  language;  many 
expressions  were  asserted  to  have  been  mis- 
conceived ; some  were  reports  of  reports,  and, 
as  the  honest  Scotchman  in  his  journal  de- 
scribes them,  “ chamber  anil  table-discourse, 
flimflams, and  fearie-fairies.”The  remarkable 
language  which,  when  it  was  first  delivered 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  kindled  their 
spirit,  that  ‘"they  should  find  the  little  finger 
of  the  King’s  prerogative  heavier  than  the 
loins  of  the  law,”  was  asserted  by  the  pii- 
soner  to  have  been  inverted  ; Strafford  declar- 
ing that  tho  little  finger  of  the  law  would  bo 
heavier  than  the  loins  of  the  prerogative — 
besides  that  the  observation  applied  to  a cir- 
cumstance of  itself  innocent,  while  the  wit- 
ness had  placed  it  to  another  which  might 
seem  criminal.  Incidents  long  passed— con- 
versations forgotten- and  the  equity,  or  ihe 
iniquity,  of  many  of  his  acts  of  government 
called  in  question,  were  so  many  charges 
heaped  on  the  head  of  this  political  vict  m. 
To  all  these  he  was  compelled  to  find  an  im- 
mediate answer.  Sometimes  he  imploied 
leave  to  retire  to  recollect  himself,  but  this 
was  denied,  and  half  an  hour  only  was  allowed 
in  the  open  Court,  amidst  the  incessant  din 
of  voices  and  the  tumultuous  movements  of  a 
crowd.  As  soon  as  his  adversary  had  dosed 
his  charge,  Strafford  would  turn  his  b.ck  to 
the  Lords,  and  abstracting  himself  from  the 
confusion  around,  assisted  by  his  secretaries, 
read  his  notes,  and  wrote  or  dictated  his  ob- 
servations. Composed  of  such  hasty  niate- 

Lord  Clarendon,  and  Ihe  reader  will  be  aide  to 
judge  how  far  he  has  ki  pt  to  it,”  iii.«  09.  It  is  in- 
deed true  Ih  l no  anvil  term  us  "infamous”  is  ap- 
plied to  Monntnorris  by  Clarendon.  But  Hume  re- 
colh  oted  that  Mountnorris  it  also  described  by 
Strafford  in  a letter  "as  one  extremely  givt n to 
good  fellowship,  who  sal  up  all  uiglit  to  play  lor 
large  auina,  very  meanly  pursuing  tie  advantage 
upon  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen  no<  so  good 
gamesters  as  himself,"  i.,  S03  Mr.  Brodie,  who 
appears  at  times  to  have  written  in  haste,  has  1 1 in- 
set f furnished  (Ids  very  pa  sage  in  his  lollouing 
page.  There  is  a comfort  in  Mr.  Brodic's  wort,  if 
carefully  read;  it  is,  that  many  parts  will  beiuund 
to  correct  others. 
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rials,  Strafford  delivered  his  eloquent  de- 
fence. Baillio  acknowledges  that  “ he  oft 
triumphed  that  they  alleged  crimes  against 
him  which  they  wfero  not  able  to  make 
good.” 

As  the  trial  proceeded,  the  life  of  Strafford 
seemed  in  no  peril  from  his  accusers.  (♦) 
The  great  object  of  the  Earl  was  to  ward  off 
the  blow  of  treason ; and  that  he  succeeded 
in  this  respect  is  evident  by  the  extraordinary 
and  desperate  conduct  the  enemies  of  Straf- 
ford afterwords  adopted  to  obtain  their  pur- 
pose. There  are  eloquent  passages  in  his 
defence,  which  perpetuate  the  sympathy 
which  they  excited  in  the  hour  of  his  agony. 
It  is  said  that  at  some  of  our  public  schools 
parts  of  his  speech  have  served  for  the  prac- 
tice of  declamation.  (2)  He  has  described  the 
cruelly  of  retailing  familiar  conversations, 
accidental  expressions,  aud  idle  rumours  to 
criminate  a man : — 

“If  words  spoken  to  friends  in  familiar  dis- 
course, spoken  in  one’s  chamber,  spoken  at 
one’s  table,  spoken  in  one’s  sick,  bed,  spoken, 
perhaps,  to  gain  belter  reason,  to  give  him- 
self more  clear  light  and  judgment,  by  rea- 
soning; if  these  things  shall  be  brought 
against  a man  as  treason,  this,  under  favour, 
takes  away  the  comfort  of  all  human  society; 
by  this  means  wro  shall  be  debarred  from 
speaking,  the  principal  joy  and  comfort  of 
society,  with  wise  and  good  men,  to  become 
wiser,  and  better  our  lives.  If  these  things 
be  strained  to  take  away  life  and  honour,  and 
all  that  is  desirable,  it  will  be  a silent  world ; 
a city  will  become  a hermitage,  and  sheep 
will  be  found  amongst  a crowd  and  press  of 
people,  and  no  man  shall  dare  to  impart  his 
solitary  thoughts  or  opinions  to  his  friend  and 
neighbour.” 

Tints  he  who  was  accused  of  straining  an 
inquisitorial  power  to  silence  the  free  thoughts 
of  others  could  pathetically  plead  for  that 
liberty  which  he  himself  had  denied,  and, 
now  a criminal  at  the  bar,  in  his  own  person 
offered  a terrible  example  of  the  remorseless 
Cruelty  of  misinterpreting,  misquoting,  and 
misapplying  the  words  of  another,  to  torture 
them  into  treason. 

• (4)  It  evidently  was  the  public  opinion  that  Straf- 
ford would  clear  himself  from  ail  the  heavy  chargee. 
This  we  gather  from  an  impartial  witness,  the  il- 
lbatrious  Grotiue,  who  gives  this  intelligence  to  his 
brother,  in  a letter  dated  March  30, 4641. 

(a)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  do  not  possess  ar 
corrected  copy  of  this  far-famed  speech  or  oration. 
It  appears  differently  in  Whitelocke,  Rushworth, 
md  in  the  State  Trials.  Poes  a weil-amthenUcated 


When  the  business  was  proceeding  un- 
favourably to  the  real  purpose  of  tho  prose- 
cutors, a considerable  difference  arose  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  The  Committee  of 
the  Lower  House,  in  order  to  render  one  of 
their  charges  more  effectual  than  it  turned 
out  to  be,  were  desirous  of  procuring  addi- 
tional evidence — while  the  Earl  craved  the 
same  liberty  for  himself,  having  other  tes- 
timonies in  his  favour.  This  Glyn  the 
lawyer  loudly  protested  against,  inferring 
from  this  request  that  “ the  prisoner  at  the 
bar  presumed  to  proscribe  to  the  Commons.” 
The  Lords  deemed  it  reasonable.  On  this 
they  shouted,  “Withdraw!  withdraw  1”  The 
Commons  furiously  rose,  and,  standing  up 
with  their  hats  on,  “ they  cocked  their  bea- 
vers in  tho  King’s  sight.”  Tho  House  broke 
up  in  tumult  and  dismay,  without  even  ad- 
journing the  Court.  Strafford  slipped  away 
in  his  barge,  glad  to  be  gone,  lest  he  should 
bo  torn  to  pieces — the  Lords  withdrew — and 
the  King  went  home  in  sadness  and  silence. 
In  the  afternoon  the  Commons  violently  re- 
solved to  bring  in  a bill  of  Attainder.  This 
w*as  on  a Saturday ; Sunday  was  passed  in 
terror  by  the  town,  who  augured  a final  sepa- 
ration between  the  two  Houses  ; and  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  public  feeling  was  a 
sort  of  political  second-sight,  whose  melan- 
choly vision  was  hastening  the  sad  cata- 
strophe on  which  they  w ere  meditating.  Some 
of  the  Members  of  the  Commons  declared  they 
would  draw  up  a bill  of  Attainder  against  the 
Earl,  as  well  as  every  lord  who  adhered  to 
his  cause— they  would  not  pause  till  they  had 
obtained  his  execution.  Monday  was  spent 
in,  a conference  between  both  Houses,  for 
this  discussion  had  suspended  the  trial  in 
Westminster-hall.  On  this  occasion  there 
were  yet  remaining  some  of  the  nobility,  who 
addressed  the  Commons  in  the  lofty  spirit  of 
the  aristocracy.  These,  it  is  said,  told  the 
Members  of  tho  Lower  House  that  “ it  was  an 
unnatural  motion  for  the  head  to  be  governed 
by  the  tail;  that  rebellion  was  as  hateful  as 
treason  ; that  the  same  blood  that  ennobled 
their  ancestors  ran  still  in  their  veins,  and 
therefore  they  would  not  be  suppressed  by  a 

copy  extet?  A critical  editor,  blessed  with  tin 
right  feeling,  might  still  supply  a more  genuine  copy 
than  any,  by  melting  the  present  copies  into  one, 
taking  from  each  the  most  felicitous  expression* 
and  the  most  forcible  conceptions.  We  may  bo 
certain  that  such  must  be  the  most  genuine,  forth* 
reporters  of  that  day  had  neither  the  talent  nor  tho 
disposition  to  improve  the  speeches  they  imperfect- 
ly took  down 
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popular  faction.”  (f)  Probably,  for  the  last 
Unie,  the  Lommitteo  of  (he  House  of  Com- 
mons seemed  to  give  way  t0  the  Lords  • or 
wther  in  the  present  case  wore  not  hardv 
enough  to  maintain  the  glaring  injustice  of 

defence*  ^ pr,SOner  the  P0"01  of  self- 
The  evidenco  indeed  had  fallen  far  short  of 

E*?!8?" in  a capi,al  crime’ as  h° 

thad  an|ici paled.  It  was  also  clear 
hat  he  Lords  would  not  join  in  pronouncing 
an  illegal  condemnation  of  death.  TheCom- 
mons  dreaded  that  their  great  victim  of  state 
should  escape  from  their  grasp,  whose  imtno- 
Wion  they  had  vowed  to  their  Scottish 
friends,  and  by  whose  blood  they  proposed 
loopen  their  meditated  revolution. 

It  was  then  that  an  extraordinary  incident 
the  subtle  contrivance  of  Pym,  practising  on 
the  dormant  vengeance  of  the  Vanes,  took  all 
parties  by  surprise.  The  Secretary  of  Slate, 
Sir  Henry  V ane,  the  father,  had  long  been 
irreconcileably  indisposed  against  the  Earl. 
Among  minor  causes  of  personal  dislike, 
Strafford  in  assuming  the  title  of  the  Ba 
rony  of  Raby,  the  castle  being  the  seat  of 
the  Vanes,  had  inflicted  a wanton  insult 
on  the  Secretary,  who  had  not  been  with- 
out hopes  himself  of  acquiring  that  che- 
rished title.  (2)  There  existed  other  irrita- 
tions against  Strafford,  who  had  treated  Vane 
with  levity.  But  the  caution  and  fears  of  a 
weak  man  had  taught  Sir  llenry  to  suppress 
ms  indignation  while  Strafford  was  in  power. 
Even  afier,  Vane  hesitated  to  be  an  informer, 
or  an  accuser  against  the  great  man,  for  the 
Secretary’s  views  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  Court.  This  personal  antipa- 
thy, however,  probably  influenced  the  evi- 
dence be  gave.  Some  advice  of  the  Earl  at  a 
Cabinet-council  for  the  transport  of  the  Irish 
army,  Sir  Henry  understood  was  designed 
ior  England,  to  reduce  the  country  to  obe- 
dience. No  other  Privy-Counsellor  present 
confirmed  this  deposition.  The  subject  of 
mscussion  was,  whether  to  maintain  an  of- 
fcasive  or  a defensive  war,  and  related  to 
Gotland,  and  not  England  ; his  ear,  as  he 


Th’a,P.  Echard  in  his  useful  compilation. 
fromhiA  USUil  y does ntUe raoru  lha“  transcribe 
fe  n gina 8’ 5'elhc ncver  E'ves  his  authori- 
]«nj'sh  eIr.r0Uii5,C0T<‘rCd  vvllcncc  ho  drew  this 
tor  111  [lhe  anslocracy.  BaiUie  is  my  authority 
(21T.  picturesque  passions  of  the  Commons. 
t®ce  to  ”TmpUon  of  a UUe  which  gave  such  of- 
in  hi«a„„°  ,hcr  person  “ flcarl»'  8talod  by  Heylin 
hanuc  . P2I7n,OU8  observations  on  Uamon  L’Es- 
heign  of  King  Charles,”  asmall  volume 
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declared,  had  caught  the  relative  that  king- 
dom referring  to  Scotland,  for  this  kingdom 
which  would  have  referred  to  England.  His 
first  recollection  was,  however,  so  imperfect, 
that  he  declined  to  accuse  Strafford  with  the 
charge  in  hand.  At  another  time,  on  a second 
recollection,  preluding  with  a formal  decla- 
ration of  his  love  of  truth,  he  ralher  improv- 
ed the  meaning— but  it  required  a third  on- 
portunity  for  Pym  to  extract  from  no  unwill- 
ing witness  what  he  desired.  Strafford  ar- 
gued against  this  heavy  charge,  that  Sir 
Henry  Vane  was  an  incompetent  wiiness- 
,!,,e  c°u.Id  D°l  remember  the  words  but  at 
the  third  time— that  words  might  bo  like  in 
r an  dlffer  in  sense  that  no  such  pro- 
ject  which  he  had  supposed  had  ever  been 
proposed,  for  which  Strafford  appealed  to  the 
who  e Council— and  finally  the  Earl  took  a 
a r exception , that  no  one  could  be  arraign- 
ed for  the  crime  of  treason  on  a single  testi- 
mony, which  the  law  required  to  be  attested 
oy  two  sufficient  witnesses. 

It  was  then  Pym  broached  a dangerous 
egal  paradox,  that  “ several  concurring  cir- 
cumstances make  one  witness  as  effectual  as 
v,  And-  therefore,  to  give  Sir  Henry 
v ane  s single  evidence  the  competency  of  two 
witnesses,  Pym  opened  a piece  of  secret  his- 
tory, that  he  might  be  enabled  to  produce  as 

“trr  eridenC0  a “ittin  document, 
which  bore  on  its  face  the  ugly  feature  of 
violated  confidence. 

Sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger  was  of  a bolder 
temper  than  his  father;  ho  had  long  been 
in  close  intercourse  with  Pym  and  the  pa- 
triotic party.  On  the  occasion  of  the  son’s 
marnage-so  was  the  tale  told  to  the  Com- 
mons—the  father,  being  absent,  sent  the  son 
tha  keys  of  his  secret  drawers  at  Whitehall  to 
look  for  some  title-deeds.  The  young  patriot 
and  the  future  mystic  indulged  his  slates- 
man-like  curiosity  in  ransacking  all  the 
state-secrets  so  carelessly  confided  by  the 
Secretary,  and  in  a red  velvet  cabinet  he 
found,  so  he  said,  a paper  of  rough  notes 
which  his  father  had  taken  of  a Cabinet 
Council.  They  were  entitled  “Notes  taken 


™r~d  8car“-  “Sir  Henry  Vane  had  obtain* 

tu«thHiai  * "°l1  bcfore  *h*  M*nor  or  Raby  in 
the  Biaboprick  of  Durham,  not  without  hone  of 
being  made  Baron  of  that  place.  Tlia  Lord  Lieute- 
nant deriving  hts  descent  from  the  Nevils,  Karts  of 
Westmoreland,  whose  honorary  seat  that  was,  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  created  Baron  of  Baby  in  thow 
letters  pa  ent  by  which  he  was  invested  with  to* 
£arldoxu  of  Strafford*"  p.  22$.  tieyUa, 
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at  the  Juncto,  or  as  elsewhere  marked,  “ No 
danger  of  a war  wilh  Scotland  if  offensive, 
not  defensive.”  (1 ) These  were  in  faclr.  ugh 
heads  of  notes  of  a debate  in  Council,  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  sentences.  It  was 
doubted  by  some  whether  the  Secretary  ever 
did  take  notes  at  the  board,  the  King  having 
desired  that  all  notes  of  Cabinet  Councils 
should  be  destroyed,  that  opinions  not  adopted 
should  never  appear  against  their  advisers. 
“ This  paper,”  as  the  Earl  of  Manchester  no- 
tices in  his  memoirs,  “either  from  his  own 
curiosity,  or  his  father’s  direction,  he  opens 
and  reads,  and  hastens  to  Pym  wilh  great 
expressions  of  a troubled  mind,  not  knowing 
what  way  to  clear  himself  betwixt  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duly  to  the  Commonwealth  and 
his  faithfulness  to  his  father.”  (2)  The 
younger  Vane  could  not  have  applied  to  any 
one  who  with  greater  facility  could  ease  his 
scruples.  Pym  takes  a copy  of  the  notes, 
and,  promising  a tender  care  for  the  son’s 
reputation  and  the  father’s  security,  the  ori- 
ginal is  replaced  in  the  velvet  cabinet,  and 
the  father  knows  nothing  of  the  late  abstrac- 

(t)  How  are  we  to  account  for  the  difference  be- 
tween these  notes,  as  they  appear  in  the  Earl  of 
Manchester's  Memoirs,  in  Nalson,  it.,  208,  ar.d  in 
Whitelockc’s  Memorials?  It  is  more  remarkable 
that  such  an  extraordinary  incident  as  the  scene 
between  ttie  Vanes  should  not  have  been  preserved 
by  Rushworth,  that  assiduous  collector.  Did  he 
consider  the  absurdity  os  well  as  cruelly  of  Pym’s 
argument,  as  not  honourable  to  his  masters  the 
Commons?  Rushworth  has  also  silently  passed  over 
the  ease  of  Lord  Loflus,  which  we  only  know  from 
Clarendon. and  where  certain  private  letters  of  Straf- 
ford to  his  lady,  not  designed  for  the  eyes  of  a third 
person,  were  brought  into  Court.  These  are  but  a 
few  of  ttie  castrations  and  voluntary  omissions  of 
the  Clerk  of  the  Commons. 

I have  had  frequent  occasions  to  detect  the  incor- 
rect slate  of  many  of  our  l islorical  documents,  or 
State-papers  as  they  are  called,  owing  I sm  pose,  to 
the  hasty  carelessness  of  our  early  transcribers, 
who  gave  them  rather  in  their  own  way  limn  in 
the  exact  state  in  which  they  found  them.  1 took 
great  pains  to  copy  from  the  au'ournph  letter  of 
Lord  Carleton  the  paper  found  in  Felton’s  hat,  and 
which  h id  been  variously  given  lo  the  world.  His 
Lordship's  letter  was  *cnt  lo  the  Queen  and  yet  he 
gave  this  paper,  which  he  pretends  to  have  tran- 
scribed, very  incorrectly,  as  now  appears  by  the. 
identical  paper  itself,  which  I have  examined  iu 
the  autograph  collections  of  Mr.  Upcott,  and  which 
Dr.Lingard  has  recently  published. 

(2)  Such  pieces  of  secret  history  arc  often  told 
differently  by  the  parties  concerned  ; there  is  great 
art  in  turning  a tale.  In  the  present  instance,  to 
Infer  that  there  was  no  premeditated  plot,  it  is  stat- 
ed that  Pym  visited  the  younger  Vane  during  a se- 
vere indisposition,  when  the  paper  of  notes  was 
produced  ; that  Pym  insisted  on  taking  a copy.  It 
wassome  time  afterwards,  when  the  elder  Vane’s 


lion.  To  complete  the  imperfect  and  con- 
fused evidence  of  the  elder  Vane,  Pym  unex- 
pectedly brings  forward  a transcript  of  these 
notes,  which  concurred  wilh  the  particular 
charge  the  Secretary  had  after  his  two  former 
hesitations  witnessed  against  Strafford.  No 
originals  could  be  produced,  as  they  were 
declared  by  the  father  to  hav«<  been  destroyed 
in  pursuance  of  the  King’s  desire.  At  the 
same  time  the  father  considered  that  the  copy 
which  Pym  had  just  delivered  in  was  “ like 
those  notes.”  (3;  The  point  now  pressed 
was  that,  since  Sir  Henry  Vane  believed  that 
the  present  was  a true  copy , his  former  written 
testimony  and  his  present  evidence  amount- 
ed lo  the  validity  of  two  witnesses,  which  are 
legally  required  to  prove  an  act  of  treason. 
This  extravagant  position,  that  nnc  person 
could  become  two  witnesses,  was  not  rejected 
by  the  Commons  1 

A remarkable  scene  now  opened  between 
the  father  and  the  son.  The  younger  Vane 
rose  apparently  in  great  trouble,  as  if  this 
discovery  had  for  ever  lost  him  his  father’s 
confidence,  and  with  that  air  of  earnest  en- 

teslimony  was  considered  incomplete,  that  Pym 
then  produced  this  copy  as  a substitute  for  the  ori- 
ginal Mr.  Brodie  is  my  sole  anthoi  ily  for  this 
statement  respecting  “ Ihe  severe  indisposition”  of 
ttie  younger  Vane  am!  his  “reluctance”  in  suffer- 
ing Pym  to  take  a copy . (Brodie,  iii.,  91 .)  Even 
Oldmixou  rouble  not  that  “ oil  this  was  theatrical, 
and  the  ri  des  were  taken  to  do  Strafford  a good  , 
turn  some  time  or  ott  er,  and  the  key  was  sent  on 
purpose  lo  have  this  pap<  r found  among  others." 
And  cone  udes,  “it  is  no  matter  how  we  came  by 
them,”  1 166, 167.)  It  would  have  be«  n scam  cre- 
dible that  history  In  our  own  times  could  hare 
been  composed  in  this  manner,  had  not  Ohlminw 
furnished  his  extraordinary  specimen  of  parly* 
writing,  and  his  fierce  vulgarity,  through  all  the 
solemnity  of  a -arge  folio. 

(8)  Sir  Philip  Warwick  calls  these  notes,  what 
probably  the  original  was,  “Sir  Henry  Yurt 
blotting  and  blundering  paper.**  We  sec  even  by 
Sir  Henry's  third  extorted  les  imony,  that  he  only 
considered  Pjm’s  copy  “ like  those  notes,”  a mod 
vague  mode  of  au  henticaling  it!  Mr.  Brodie,  bfft 
tiie  advocate  of  a v«  ry  weak  cause,  labours  locci'ur 
the  want  of  recollection  in  Vane  by  recriwimt* 
ing  on  “the  memories  of  the  olhsr  witnesses  d 
the  Privy  Council,  which  conlinmd  incuraWf  1° 
the  last.”  How  could  iheollier  members r tolled 
what  Vane  i ad  misconceived,  namely,  that  tbs 
Irish  arm)  was  design'  d to  be  transported  to  Eng- 
land, and  not  lo  Scotland.  1 do  not  d«  ry  that 
when  the  Irish  army  had  conquered  the  Scot1®** 
the  patriots  in  England  would  have  been  endanger' 
ed.  Mr.  Brodie  also  urges  that  “I he  previous ; 
of  recollection  iu  Vane  proves  that  he  had  nouiwW* 
stand  ng  with  the  prosecutors  ’*  It  is  very  ptm®* 
that  Vane  the  father  might  have  found  fiimsdf*®’ 
trapped  by  the  infidelity  of  his  sou,  and  tbe sub- 
tilty  of  Pym. 
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thusiasm,  which  aflerwards  stamped  such  a 
singularity  on  all  his  proceedings,  he  cast 
himsi  If  on  the  compassion  of  the  House  to 
pardon  this  trespass  on  his  natural  parent, 
and  to  recollect  that  he  had  acted  fiom  his 
abundant  zeal  for  their  common  cause.  All 
this  white  the  fa' her,  sternly  looking  on  his 
son,  declared  that  he  now  too  clearly  saw  the 
unhappy  object  who  had  been  the  source  of 
his  troubles  in  those  pressing  interrogatories 
by  which  ho  had  been  put  to  the  torture. 
However,  he  did  not  deny  that  the  copy  was 
as  good  as  the  original.  The  House,  thus 
■taken  by  surprise,  admiring  this  conflict  of 
feeling  between  the  father  and  the  son,  and 
more  the  conscience  of  the  youthful  patriot, 
u a very  gracious  youth,”  as  the  Scottish 
Covenanter  designates  him,  they  interfer’d 
to  reconcile  them.  But  long  after,  in  public, 
they  appeared  to  act  separately  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other.  The  old  courtier,  the 
Secretary,  retained  his  office,  lifting  up  his 
hands  and  his  voice  against  the  hardier  pro- 
ceedings of  his  son,  who  proved  afterwards  so 
remarkable  a personage  in  the  approaching 
revolution;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  se- 
cretly hugged  himself  that  the  Vanes  at  bst 
had  struck  their  vindictive  blow  at  the  great 
man  in  whose  presence  he  had  not  dared 
even  to  imagine  those  thoughts  of  revenge, 
which  lay  rankling  in  his  soul,  for  contempt 
so  long  endured. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  with 
Clarendon  that  the  whole  scene  had  been 
preconcerted  between  the  Vanes  and  Pym — 
and  the  political  juggle  was  played  off  with 
all  the  delusion  so  grateful  to  those  who  look 
1o  be  deceived.  Vane  the  father,  on  various 
occasions,  proved  to  be  a faithless  or  an  inept 
servant  to  Charles,  and  was  at  last  expelled. 
He  went  over  a proselyte  to  that  party  among 
whom  his  son  was  to  act  so  conspicuous  a 
part,  but  no  change  of  parly  could  elevate  his 
spir  it.  His  natural  abject  ness  havi-  g crept 
into  a bolder  line  of  conduct,  quite  alien  from 
his  character,  through  the  instigation  of  his 
aspiring  son,  tho  Secretary  lived  at  lost  to  bo 
contemned  by  all  men,  and  to  endure  that 
heaviest  curse  of  bustling  ineptitu  !e  and  un- 
principled selfishness— tho  contempt  of  his 
own  child. 

(O  It  is  maliciously  observed  by  Nalson  that  the 
famous  reply  of  Pym  to  the  Earl’s  defence  was  ‘‘not 
an  extempore  product  of  his  parts  and  abilities.” 
Nalson  too  notices  iliat  Pym  “fell  into  a great  dis- 
order and  confusion,  and  pulled  out  a paper  to  re- 
fresh his  memory,  which  occasioned  one  of  the 
noblest  auditors  to  803116.”  It  certainly  does  not 


Strafford  was  still  reserved , before  he  with- 
drew* from  the  bar  to  the  block,  to  listen  to 
the  two  speeches  of  Pym  and  St.  John.  These 
are  both  memorable.  Baillie  considered  that 
“the  King  never  heard  a lecture  of  so  free 
language  against  his  idolised  prerogative;” 
yet  the  speech  of  Pym,  divested  of  its  per- 
sonal rancour,  is  not  so  democratic  but  that 
every  constitutional  Englishman  at  this  mo- 
ment would  assent  to  many  passages  of  its 
condensed  and  masculine  eloquence.  It  is 
worthy  of  our  observation  that  the  orators  of 
every  party,  when  laying  down  tho  principles 
of  tho  British  Constitution,  agree  in  sub- 
stance, and  even  in  w’ords.  The  Earl  of 
Strafford  delivered  him«elf  in  a style  as  con- 
stitutional as  Pym.  It  is  only  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principles,  or  in  that  mental  re- 
servation which  party  advocates  permit  them- 
selves, or  in  the  different  associations  of  ideas 
on  general  terms,  that  we  discover  the  fallacy 
of  principles  and  the  ambiguity  of  words. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  which  in- 
terrupted the  speech  of  Pym,  but  which  does 
not  appear  as  the  speech  is  printed  in  Rush- 
worth.  Tho  close  of  Pym’s  speech  is  a cruel 
personal  invective;  he  labours  from  the 
depth  of  his  imagination  to  aggravate  the 
pretended  crime  of  treason— he  says,  allud- 
ing to  Strafford,  his  death  “ will  not  be  a new 
way  of  blood  ; there  are  marks  enough  to 
trace  this  law  to  the  very  original  of  this 
kingdom,  and  if  it  hath  not  been  pul  into 
execution,  as  he  (Strafford)  allegeth,  these 
two  hundred  and  forty  years,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  law,  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not 
bred  a man  bold  enough  to  commit  such 
crimes  as  these— he  is  the  only  man  that  in 
so  long  a lime  hath  ventured  upon  such  a 
treason  as  this.” 

It  must  have  been,  wo  may  imagine,  at 
this  passage  that  the  illustrious  prisoner, 
raising  his  head,  fixed  his  disdainful  and  in- 
dignant glance  on  the  orator— and  it  con- 
vulsed the  speaker’s  whole  frame.  Pym  be- 
trayed a sudden  contusion— his  memory 
deserted  him— his  hands  trembled  over  his 
papers— he  could  no  longer  find  either  ideas 
or  notes  (I )— and  ho  abruptly  closed  his 
speech.  “To  humble  the  man,  God  let  his 
memory  fail  him  a liltlo  before  the  end,”  ob- 

detract  from  the  merits  of  a speech  to  be  delivered 
to  the  public  that  th**  speaker  had  premeditated  it; 
it  would  be  better  that  many  were  so.  We  may 
wish  that  Nalson  had  been  more  expl  cil  on  the 
cause  of  the  confusion  of  ideas  and  the  abrupt  close 
of  Pym’s  spcecti. 
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serves  Pym’s  warm  eulogist,  the  Scottish 
Covenanter. 

Stratford  indeed  often  displayed  all  the 
silent  expression  of  eloquent  gesture.  His 
glance  quickly  discovered  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind,  and  his  motions  seemed  often  a 
Comment  on  the  living  text. 

Unquestionably  Strafford  had  obtained  the 
secret  suffrages  of  the  Lords  by  his  forceful 
appeals  to  their  better  feelings,  and  by  en- 
lightening their  political  wisdom,  and  the 
parly  who  were  athirst  for  his  blood  were 
more  than  once  in  despair.  The  great  law- 
yers, such  illustrious  names  as  Selden,  Uol- 
born,  and  Bridgenian,  had  declared  that  there 
was  no  law  of  treason  which  could  reach 
Strafford.  The  Commons  basely  degraded 
themselves  in  a debate  by  menacing  those 
lawyers  who  dared  to  plead  for  that  person 
whom  they  accused  of  high  treason,  (t)  They 
actually  prosecuted  and  sent  to  the  Tower  the 
Counsellor  Jeffrey  Palmer,  some  time  after- 
wards, not  for  not  urging  his  point  with  all 
possible  force,  but  for  the  decency  and  respect 
with  which  he  had  treated  “ the  wicked 
Earl,”  as  Pym  called  Strafford.  Such  are  the 
passions  of  Parliament ! The  revolutionary 
tribunal  of  France  hardly  offers  an  act  of 
more  injustice. 

The  dark  and  the  sullen  St.  John,  in  op- 
position to  his  more  eniinent  brothers,  now 
qame  forward  with  his  “ Argument  of  Law,” 
to  satisfy  tho  scruples  of  those  members,  for 
many  had  actually  loft  them,  who  might  op- 
pose the  fatal  bill  of  attainder.  In  a speech  of 
three  hours,  replete  with  the  curious  erudi- 
tion of  cases  of  treason,  as  if  still  doubtful 
whether  tho  dusty  volumes  of  a law-library 
might  fail  in  convincing  his  auditors,  our 
lawyer  argued  from  the  Lex  talionis,  and 
introduced  his  famous  barbarous  comparison 
— “ He  that  would  not  have  others  to  have  a 
law,  why  should  he  have  any  himself  ? It’s 
true  we  give  law  to  hares  and  deer  becauso 
they  be  beasts  of  chase,  but  it  was  never  ac- 
counted either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock 
foxes  and  wolves  on  the  head,  as  they  can  be 
found,  because  these  bo  beasts  of  prey.” 
Such  was  the  spirit  that  hunted  down  the 
fallen  Minister  I Strafford  silently  betrayed 
Ris  deep  attention,  and  often,  by  the  solemn 
elevation  of  his  hands  and  eyes  to  Heaven, 
he  appealed  against  the  merciless  State  Ad- 

(V  Clarendon,  in  noticing  this  fact,  adds,  “This 
matter  was  too  gross  to  receive  any  public  order, 
and  so  the  debate  ended— but  it  was  no  doubt  tl.eir 
intention  to  let  those  gentlemen  know  bow  warily 


vocate.  The  indignant  emotions  of  the  great 
man  were  the  only  reply  the  Court  could  not 
refuse  him,  to  the  invective  of  this  “ Law 
Argument,”  which  lasted  so  long,  that  no- 
thing more  was  heard  on  that  day.  These 
emotions  were  not  tho  less  dignified  nor  the 
less  affecting ; tho  auditors  of  St.  John  were 
the  spectators  of  Strafford  ; his  silent  gestures 
had  so  deeply  penetrated  their  hearts,  that  a 
contemporary  historian  regrets  that  the 
pathos  of  his  action  could  not  be  preserved 
from  oblivion,  as  well  as  that  other  eloquence 
whose  immortality  makes  posterity  the  au- 
ditors of  Strafford. 

Tho  Commons  hurried  the  ferocious  bill  of 
attainder  through  their  House,  by  a second 
reading  in  one  day.  On  the  third  reading,. 
Lord  Digby  forcibly  opposed  it,  and  some  of 
the  most  illustrious  names  in  our  legal  his- 
tory protested  against  it.  Lord  Digbv,  the 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol— that  extraordinary 
and  accomplished  man,  who  had  all  along 
proceeded  with  the  popular  party,  and  had 
wound  himself  into  all  the  secrets  of  its  lead- 
ers— on  a sudden,  and,  as  Clarendon  tells  us, 
“ before  he  was  so  much  as  suspected,”  (2) 
loft  them,  as  Digby  said,  “ at  the  final  sen- 
tence unto  death  or  life  of  a great  Minister  of 
State.”  He  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he 
continued  the  same  in  his  opinions  that  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  was  a most  dangerous  minis- 
ter, insupportable  to  free  subjects — his  rare 
abilities  had  only  aggravated  his  practices — 
Strafford  was  the  grand  Apostate  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, who  must  expect  no  pardon  in 
this  world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  tlie other — 
but,  “os  my  conscience  stands,”  added  Digby, 
•*  my  hand  must  not  ho  to  that  dispatch.” 

Digby,  when  ho  consented  to  Strafford’s 
accusation, had  been  assured  by  Pyin  that  the 
notes  of  Sir  Henry  Vane  would  prove  his 
treason  ; but  a transcript  of  disjointed  frag- 
ments, of  which  even  the  original  did  not 
exist,  containing  only  “the  venomous  parts 
of  speech,”  could  be  of  no  use  but  to  bring 
men  into  danger.  At  first  Ihe  Secrelary  po- 
sitively denied  the  charge  about  the  Irish 
army — pressed  a second  lime,  he  seemed 
doubtful — yet  he  who  upon  oath  would  not 
remember  might  well  on  the  third  time 
misremember,  where  the  difference  of  a 
letter,  here  for  there  and  that  for  this,  quite 
alters  the  case. 

they  incurred  the  anger  of  that  terrible  congrega- 
tion.” i..  39*. 

(3)  Clarendon  Papers,  Ui.,  Suppt.  liii. 
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“ God  keep  me  from  giving  judgment  of 
death  on  any  man  upon  a law  made  A poste- 
riori ; lot  the  mark  be  set  on  the  door  where 
the  plague  is,  and  then  let  him  that  would 
enter  die. 

“ Let  every  man  lay  his  hand  upon  his 
heart,  and  sadly  consider  what  we  are  going 
to  do — with  a breath  either  justice  or  murder 
— the  danger  being  so  great,  and  tho  cause 
so  doubtful,  that  I see  the  best  lawyers  in 
diametrical  opposition  concerning  it.  Let 
every  man  wipe  his  heart  as  he  does  his 
eyes  when  he  would  judge  of  a nico  and 
subtle  subject. 

4‘  Away  with  personal  animosities,  away 
with  all  flatteries  to  the  people,  in  being  the 
sharper  against  him  because  he  is  odious  to 
them  ; away  with  all  fears  lest,  by  the  sparing 
of  his  blood,  they  may  be  incensed ; away 
with  all  such  considerations  as  that  it  is  not 
fit  for  a Parliament  that  one  accused  by  it  of 
treason  should  escape  with  life.” 

Digby  is  accused  of  volatility  of  character, 
but  he  surely  delivered  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion with  earnestness.  As  for  tho  speaker 
and  the  speech,  the  one  with  difficulty  es- 
caped being  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  the  other 
was  honoured  by  being  condemned  to  tho 
flames.  His  old  party  was  so  enraged,  that 
they  would  gladly  have  prepared  a block  for 
his  head  as  determinedly  as  they  had  de- 
cided on  one  for  SlraffoTd.  The  House  ex- 
pelled Digby.  Those  who  had  intimidated  the 
lawyers  who  offered  to  plead  for  the  prisoner, 
and  at  last  would  not  reply  to  the  legal  argu- 
ment of  Lane,  the  Earl's  Advocate,  assigning 
this  curt  reason,  that  “ it  was  below  their 
dignity  to  contend  with  a private  lawyer,” 
in  the  same  “ public  spirit”  decided  that 
none  of  their  own  members  should  be  al- 
lowed to  differ  from  themselves  1 It  must  be 
confessed  that  those  who  were  advocating 
the  causo  of  public  liberty  wero  violating 
all  personal  freedom ; and,  to  say  the  least, 
were  as  partial  to  the  practices  of  arbitrary 
government,  and  even  to  tyranny  itself,  as 
he  whom  lhoy  had  condemned. 

This  memorable  trial,  which  had  opened 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  closed,  as  far  as  tho 
evidence,  on  the  13ih  of  April,  but,  these 
charges  not  amounting  to  a capital  convic- 
tion, it  beeaino  necessary  to  urge  their  argu- 
ments on  legal  points,  but  on  the  30th  of 
April  the  trial  was  abruptly  interrupted  by 
fi»e  bill  of  Attainder. 

One  party  asserts  that  the  Commons  sud- 
denly declined  the  prosecution  by  Trial  from 


a failure  in  the  evidence,  but  the  Parlia- 
mentarians insist  that  the  votes  of  the  Lords 
on  two  particular  charges,  that  of  billeting 
soldiers  and  another,  had  sufficiently  con- 
victed the  Earl  of  treason  without  any  need 
of  their  bill  of  Attainder.  Thus,  on  their  own 
showing,  their  illegal  and  anomalous  violence 
was  a gratuitous  exercise  of  the  worst  ty- 
ranny. To  obviate  the  odium  of  this  conduct, 
an  artful  reason  has  been  alleged.  The  Com- 
mons resolved  to  make  the  King  as  judge  a 
parly  in  it;  and,  though  the  common  way  of 
process  would  have  convicted  Strafford  capi- 
tally, as  they  assume,  yet  then  the  King 
would  have  been  passive  only  in  his  punish- 
ment ; but  they  had  resolved  that  he  should 
be  a participator  in  the  condemnation  of 
death,  in  terror  to  all  future  evil  counsel- 
lors. (1)  Such  is  one  of  those  insolent  avowals 
of  a parly,  when,  to  extricate  themselves 
from  being  implicated  in  one  heavy  charge, 
they  have  tho  effrontery  to  assign  another 
motive,  which,  (hough  it  gives  a different 
turn  to  the  circumstance,  is  not  inferior  to  it 
in  baseness.  Were  that  true,  which  is  de- 
nied, that  the  Commons  could  have  convicted 
Strafford  capitally,  without  having  recourse 
to  their  bill  of  Attainder,  their  present  pro- 
ceeding was  only  a personal  persecution  of 
their  unfortunate  monarch. 

The  truth  is  more  manifest  than  the  evi- 
dence of  party-writers  on  either  side.  Long 
before  this  trial  a formidable  party  in  the 
Commons  had  decided  on  the  public  execu- 
tion of  the  Minister.  The  Scots  wero  im- 
placable, for  Strafford’s  decision  respecting 
them  was  well  known ; and  their  army  was 
now  maintained  by  “ tho  brotherly  assist- 
ance” of  the  Scottised  English,  who  were  at 
once  their  masters  and  servants.  So  intimate 
was  the  mutual  dependence ! The  immolation 
of  their  arch-adversary,  the  Minister  of 
Charles,  was  a bond  of  blood  which  was  to 
seal  this  dark  and  secret  alliance. 

That  this  public  execution  had  been  re- 
solved on  appears  as  early  as  the  2d  of  April, 
long  before  the  firet  part  of  this  trial  had 
closed.  The  famous  Wariston  confided  to 
his  Scottish  correspondent,  Lord  Balineriao, 
the  settled  scheme.  Wariston.  the  great 
head  of  the  Covenanters,  was  deep  in  the 
secrets  of  his  English  friends.  The  whole 
passage  is  remarkable.  “ Strafford’s  business 
is  but  yet  in  tbe  fifteenth  article.  The  Lower 
House,  if  they  see  that  the  King  gains  many 
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of  the  Upper  Hou'e  not  to  con-’emn  him, 
will  make  a bill  of  leinlure,  fl)  and  condem- 
nation formally  in  their  own  House,  and  send 
it  up  to  their  House  as  any  other  Act  of  Par- 
liament, to  bo  voiced  (voli  d)  formally.” 
Twenty  days  afterwards,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
he  wiites  exullingly,  “ The  Lower  House  has 
given  up  their  bill  (d  divered)  -grown  in  d >ily 
strength — He  have  Slraffnrd't  life!  They 
are  thinking  on  moneys  for  us.  Lord,  en- 
courage and  direct  them  I” 

During  the  progress  of  the  trial  the  Com- 
mons appear  to  hove  discovered  that  public 
opinion,  when  not  under  the  guidance  of 
parly,  and  even  that  of  their  own  supporters, 
was  more  divided  th  in  ever.  A month  had 
elapsed,  and  littlo  had  been  gained  by  their 
“ accumulative  evidence ” and  their  “con- 
structive treason  and  now,  since  their 
proofs  did  not  amount  to  leg  d evi  :cnce,  they 
determined  on  a legi-lalive  power;  at  once 
decreeing  StrafforJ  guilty  of  treason,  every 
ono  might  eagerly  vole  for  the  execution  of 
the  attainted  man,  without  requiring  any  fur- 
ther testimony  than  his  own  vole. 

This  doubtless  hastened  the  bill  of  Attain- 
der, which  bears  the  indelible  stamp  of  that 
perturbation  with  which  it  was  framed.  After 
it  was  brought  to  tho  Lords,  it  languished  in 
the  Upper  House,  for  few  of  tho  Peers  were 

(l)DalrympIe’s  Memorials,  117.  So  Wnrislon 
spells  Attainder;  a plain  proof  that  though  he  re- 
lished the  thing,  the  Scotch  lawyer  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  word.  Or  is  this  the  term  in 
Scotch  law? 

(*)  The  present  instance  of  literary  depravity 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  unless  we  search  lor 
others  in  Ihe  same  writer  of  history.  Oldmixon 
gives  as  from  llushworlh  the  following  passage: 
“This  Proviso  hath  occasioned  ihe  common  dis- 
course and  opinion  that  ihe  judgment  against  the 
Earl  was  enacted  never  to  be  drawn  into  precedent 
in  Parliament , w liereas  it  expressly  respects  only 
judges  in  inferior  courts."  Hu-diworth  by  a marginal 
note  maikcd  the  mysterious  proviso,  but  he  offered 
no  explanation  whatever.  All  that  here  appears  in 
italics  is  an  interpolation  of  Oldmixon.  who,  blend- 
ing his  own  explanation  wilh  Rush  worth’s  nole,  lo 
a carries*  reader  it  beromi  s authenticated.  Old- 
xnixontook  the  notion  from  Well  wood,  who  affects 
lo  call  the  general  opinion  “ u silly  mistake,  wlih  h 
lias  gained  some  credit  in  the  woild,  hut  it  Males 
only  lo  judges  and  inferior  couris,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  present  act,  shall  not  adjudge  or  inter- 
pret any  treason  in  any  other  manner  than  they 
should  have  done  before  the  making  of  this  act.”  It 
is  extraordinary  that  this  explanation,  which  ex- 
plains nothing,  could  he  adopted  by  successive 
writers  of  the  same  political  school.  The  stale  of 
the-que-tiun  remains  unaltered;  they,  the  Com- 
mon*, declared  that  Ihe  act  which  themselves  had 
done  should  not  be  considered  as  a precedent.  Yet 
this  mystify  ing  explanation  has  been  repeated  by 


disposed  lo  consent  to  a verdict  of  death  on 
Ihe  illustrious  slate-prisoner,  who,  though 
not  blessed  with  many  friends  among  his 
Peers,  stood,  however,  strangely  condemned 
for  a capital  crime  of  a novel  and  uncertain 
treason ; the  unheard-of  treason  of  a pnst- 
faclo  law,  so  that  that  was  made  treason  in 
the  case  of  Strafford  which  could  not  have 
been  treason  at  the  time  it  was  done  ; and 
whose  conviction  was  considered  so  anoma- 
lous, even  by  thn  Commons  themselves,  that 
th  y had  providemly  introduced  a proviso 
that  their  act  should  not  be  held  as  a prece- 
dent in  after-limes. 

This  extraordinary  clause  has  proved  a sore 
point  wilh  the  Anti  Str.iffordians.  From  the 
first  it  was  considered  by  most  persons  who 
trusted  to  (heir  common  sense,  that  it  must 
stand  as  a perpetual  evidence  of  their  injus- 
tice. It  is  obvious  that  the  Commons  never 
intended  to  have  stigmatised  their  own  bill 
— and  it  has,  therefore,  been  attempted  to 
explain  away  the  monstrous  absurdity  of  the 
declaration,  that  the  Act  of  one  Parliament 
should  never  be  a precedent  for  another.  1 
shall  throw  into  a nole  a remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  length  to  which  parly-purposes 
may  drive  some  who  dishonour  any  which 
they  join.  (2) 

Hitherto  the  King  throughout  (he  trial  of 

Mrs  Macaulay  ; but,  as  if  she  were  not  quite  salis- 
tbd  with  It,  & e draws  from  her  alembic  a more 
rectified  spirit,  assert  ng  that  “Ibis  decree  of  the 
Commons  shows  a very  laudable  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  public  liberty (ii.  4M.)  Mr.  Bro- 
die  lells  ns  tlial“  it  is  an  unusual  clause  in  a bill 
pro  re  nata1  that  *t  should  not,  be  drawn  into  a pre- 
cedent, as  a proper  restraint  upon  Ihe  ordinary 
couris,  to  which  alone  it  is  applicable." (ii.  130.) 
Mr.  Hrodie,  no  doubt,  is  a skil  ul  lawyer,  and  may 
solve  histor  cal  and  moral  enigmas  technically  ; but 
to  lh"Se  who  are  apt,  as  W«  llwood  Fays,  to  Tall  into 
“ a silly  mistake,"  or  as  Oldmixon  explicitly  calls 
it,  Ibis  general  error  in  the  histories  of  disaffected 
authors,"  that  is,  authors  who  are  not  for  striking 
off  people’s  heads  for  a parly-purpose— our  dilllctil- 
ties  remain  as  great  as  ever.  VVe  do  no!  contem- 
plate on  two  k nds  of  justice— the  one  for  Ihe  nonce. 
Are  there  two  kinds  of  justice  as  well  as  rourls  ? Is 
(hat  which  is  proclaimed  lo  b«-  tr<  a*on  in  the  Higher 
Court  not  allowed  to  be  so  in  the  Inferior  ? 

Our  last  philosophical  historian  on  Ibis  topic  has 
more  deeply  penetrated  into  the  designs  ol  Ihe  act- 
ors in  the  present  scene.  Mr.  Hallam  has  said  no- 
thing on  Well  wood's  explanation,  but  1 believe  he 
lias  assigned  Ihe  real  motive  of  this  obscure  and  ri- 
diculous proviso  in  the  bill  of  Ailaiuder.  "It 
seems  lo  have  been  introduced  in  order  to  quiet  the 
apprehensions  of  some  among  the  Peers  w bo  l ad 
gone  great  lengths  with  the  Government,  and  were 
astonished  to  find  lhal  iheir  obedience  to  Ihe  king 
could  be  turned  into  treason  against  him.”(i.  5W.) 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  Commons,  dtler- 
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Strafford  had  preserved  a silence  a«  deep  as 
his  sorrows.  Every  morning  was  Charles 
seen  in  the  trellised  cabinet  reserved  for  him 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  the  Lords.  There 
sate  the  pensive  and  dejected  monarch  often 
occupied  in  taking  notes.  Though  constitu- 
tionally absent,  the  idea  that  his  personal 
presence  would  animate  his  unfortunate  mi- 
nister, or  at  least  testify  to  him  the  deep 
anxioly  of  his  royal  master,  probably  led  to 
this  unremitting  attention.  Charles  and  the 
Queen  never  returned  to  their  palace,  as  Hen- 
rietta assured  Madame  de  Motteville,  without 
aching  hearts,  and  often  in  tears. 

At  this  crisis,  Charles  far  (he  first  time  in 
this  eventful  cause  was  induced  In  app"ar 
openly  in  it.  Tho  King  addressed  the  Par- 
liament from  the  throne.  He  confided  to 
them  his  secret  and  oppress ’d  feelings,  lie 
impl  >red  them  to  spare  his  conscience 
in  this  awful  trial,  lie  had  never  intend- 
ed to  have  spoken  on  this  business,  and, 
had  they  proceeded  according  to  law,  tho 
law  should  have  taken  its  course,  but  by 
adopting  the  way  of  attainder  they  had  forced 
him  to  become  a party  in  his  quality  of  judge. 
They  well  knew  that  he  had  be  n present 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  this  great 
affair,  and  therefore  he  could  not  pretend 
ignorance  of  what  had  occurred.  He  assured 
them  what  no  one  could  know  so  well  as  him- 
self, that  never  had  Strafford  suggested  bring- 
ing over  an  Irish  army  into  England — nor  to 
alter  in  the  least  any  of  the  laws  of  England, 
much  less  to  alter  all  law  itself.  “ I must 
tell  you  this,  that  1 think  nobody  durst  be 
ever  so  impudent  to  move  me  in  it;  for  if  they 
had,  I should  have  put  a mark  upon  them, 
and  made  them  an  example  to  all  posterity. 

“ I desire  to  bo  rightly  understood.  I can- 
not condemn  him  of  high  treason,  but  1 can- 
not say  I can  clear  him  of  his  misdemeanour. 

1 do  think  my  lord  of  Strafford  is  not  fit  here- 
after to  serve  me,  or  the  commonwealth,  in 
any  place  of  trust,  no  not  so  much  as  to  be  a 
constable. 

mined  to  accomplish  their  great  deed,  in  the  heat 
or  passion  were  entangled  in  difficulties— and  got 
over  them  as  well  us  they  could.  Hi-torians  who 
write  in  the  calm  of  leisure  appear  sometimes  lo 
forget  ttiat  many  important  events  have  been  trans- 
acted, nol  with  the  wisdom  of  Legislators,  or  the 
purity  of  Patriots,  but  with  the  heated  haste  of  Par- 
tisans. 

(t)  Clarendon,  sarcastically  ailudingto  l ord  Say, 
Ob'erves,  “Those  who  believed  his  will  to  lie 
much  worse  than  his  understanding  had  the  un- 
eharitableness  to  think  Dial  he  intended  lo  betray 
bis  master,  and  put  the  ruin  of  the  Earl  out  of  ques- 


“ Find  a way  to  satisfy  justice  and  your 
own  fears,  but  do  nol  press  on  my  conscionce. 
I hove  nnt  so  ill-deserved  of  the  Parliament 
at  this  lime  that  they  should  press  me  on  this 
tender  point.  1 leave  il  lo  you,  my  Lords,  to 
find  some  such  way  as  to  bring  me  out  of  Ihis 
great  strait.  Certainly  he  that  thinks  him 
guilty  of  high-treason  tnay  condemn  him  of 
misdemeanour.” 

Such  was  tho  speech  Charles  the  First  was 
induced  to  deliver  either  to  relieve  his  lung 
harassed  feelings,  or  deceived  by  the  advice  of 
others;  bill  whether  he  was  mistaken,  or  had 
been  deceived,  it  is  quilecerlain  that  he  was  in 
earnest.  The  apologists  of  Charles  tell  us  that  it 
was  either  a sinister  project  of  the  enotni  s of 
Strafford,  Bristol,  and  Saville,  to  hasten  the 
catastrophe,  which  is  not  probable,  for  neither 
of  these  lords  were  present  when  it  was  voted, 
or  the  treacherous  counsel  of  Lord  Say,  who 
the  King  was  now  weak  enough  to  imagine 
had  become  his  friend  since  his  reernt  ad- 
mission into  place  and  power.  (1)  Strafford 
himself  protested  against  the  King’s  interpo- 
sition, and  at  once  saw  through  all  the  mis- 
chief. 

The  Commons,  who  had  already  counted 
on  their  own  triumph  when  they  saw  the 
King  still  doubtful  lo  act,  were  in  no  temper 
to  retrace  their  steps,  but  raising  a more  vio- 
lent clamour  insisted  that  the  royal  interfer- 
ence, during  the  progress  of  a bill  in  Parlia- 
ment, forejudging  their  councils,  had  more 
openly  violated  their  privilege  than  ever  I 

All  historians  have  censured,  or  lamented, 
the  ill-timed  interposition  of  the  King.  In 
the  humbled  tone  of  supplication,  we  perceive 
only  Ihe  language  of  ihe  heart,  and  all  those 
distracted  emotions  which  were  still  more 
evident  in  those  two  fatal  concessions,  imme- 
diately to  follow,  when  Charles,  as  if  insen- 
sible by  d"«pair,  with  an  utter  carelessness  of 
self-preservation,  signed  the  commission  for 
the  execution  of  Slrafford  against  “ his  con- 
science,”(2)  and  that  famous  bill  which,  hur- 
ried in  a few  hours  through  the  House,  per- 

lion.”  Father  Philips,  Ihe  Queen's  Confessor,  who 
was  likely  to  lie  informed,  also  alludes  lo  Lord  Say. 

(S)  The  remembrance  or  tlial  act  embittered  Ms 
after  days  with  the  most  melancholy  contrition. 
In  a idler  among  I lie  llarleiun  MSS.  t9k8,  lot.  <06, 
lo  the  Quern,  Charles  writes  that  “He  had  sinned 
against  his  conscience,  for  the  truth  is  I was  sur- 
piised  with  it  instantly  alter  1 made  that  base  sin- 
ful concession  concerning  the  Earl  of  SlrafTord^  I 
hope  that  God  will  accept  of  my  hearty  repent- 
ance.” I quote  this  as  I have  eho«n  that  Henrietta 
could  nol  herself  iiave  advised  Charles  to  an  act 
which  he  has  noticed  to  her  in  this  manner,  and 
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petuated  the  Parliament  independent  of  the 
■King— an  act  by  which  the  sovereign  vir- 
tually dethroned  himself. 

There  was  no  political  wisdom  in  the  King’s 
address  from  the  throne;  hut  whether  he  had 
delivered  that  speech,  or  remained  tnule  in 
despair,  the  result  had  been  the  same.  The 
trial  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  either  from  mat- 
ter of  fact,  or  matter  of  law,  was  only  assum- 
ing the  forms  of  justice  to  perform  an  unjust 
act.  Ere  his  conviction  was  recorded,  his 
doom  bad  been  sealed,  for  the  execution  had 
been  pronounced  before  the  arraignment. 

The  secret  history  of  this  momentous  pe- 
riod more  deeply  interests  us  than  almost  any 
in  our  domestic  annals;  the  trial  of  the  King 
himself  hardly  exceeded  it.  The  execution  of 
Strafford  was  but  the  precursor  of  that  mighty 
and  yet  distant  event. 

Here  let  us  pause,  to  view  the  state  of  men’s 
minds  on  the  trial  of  Strafford,  and  the  se- 
cret causes  which  were  at  work,  hastening  on 
his  fate.  Ireland  had  been  ruled,  and  she 
called  that  rule  tyranny  ; Scotland  would 
have  been  conquered,  and  she  called  it  trea- 
son ; England  beheld  a minister  whom  she 
dreaded,  as  the  vast  instrument  of  the  regal 
prerogative.  The  fate  of  the  great  minister, 
whether  he  was  to  be  snatched  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  merciless  who  stood  athirst  for 
his  blood,  or  whether  the  state  victim  was  to 
bleed  on  the  altar  of  the  nation,  involved  so 
many  principles  of  policy,  so  many  duties  of 
moral  justice,  and  such  sympathies  of  our 
common  humanity,  that  it  was  not  only  the 
King  and  his  minister  and  the  leaders  of  Op- 
position who  were  at  variance,  the  intense 
interest  pervaded  the  recesses  of  domestic 
life,  and  the  opposite  views  of  individuals  se- 
parated for  ever  in  opinion  and  in  act,  the 
most  ancient  friendships.  Anecdotes  recorded 
of  independent  men  reveal  the  feelings  of 
the  times.  The  members  for  Cornwall, 
neighbours  and  friends  acting  usually  in 
•concert,  are  an  instance.  Sir  Bevil  Grenville 
begged  his  colleague.  Sir  Alexander  Carew, 
not  to  have  a hand  in  this  ominous  business 
of  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Carew 
Fiercely  replied,  “ was  1 sure  to  be  the  next 
man  that  should  suffer  upon  the  same  scaf- 
fold, and  with  the  same  axe,  I would  give  my 
consent  to  the  passing  of  the  bill.”  The  Earl 
;«f  Essex  complained  that  he  was  weary  of 
arguments.  After  listening  to  Mr.  Hyde, 

Which  evidently  BbowB  that  the  advice  came  from 
-a  different  quarter. 

ft)  Some  writers,  and  others,  had  reported  that 


who  would  have  saved  the  life  of  the  minis- 
ter but  have  deprived  him  of  all  political 
power,  the  Earl  waived  any  farther  discus- 
sion, and,  shaking  his  head,  exclaimed, 
“ stone-dead  hath  no  fellow.”  We  may  be- 
lieve that  such  honourable  men  were  per- 
fectly free  on  this  occasion  from  all  participa- 
tion of  niero  party-purposes,  and  yet  we  see 
how  opposite  were  their  consciences.  But 
this  was  on  unhappy  time  for  consciences, 
since  they  talked  much  of  a public  and  a pri- 
vate one.  There  was  a new  doctrine,  that 
the  King  is  obliged  to  conform  himself  and 
his  own  understanding  to  the  advice  and  con- 
science of  his  Parliaments ; or  as  Warburton 
clearly  discriminates  this  invasion  of  the  sove- 
reign’s veto,  it  was  taking  away  the  King's 
nogative  voice,  and  therefore  this  public 
conscience  was  as  absurd  an  idea  as  it  was  a 
wicked  one.” 

The  King  had  pie  ded  for  his  “ conscience,” 
but  in  that  day  of  political  passion,  and  in 
that  dark  struggle  of  Prerogative  and  Privi- 
lege, even  men  of  the  purest  principles 
dreaded  the  one,  and  feared  to  lose  the  other. 

Could  we  enter  into  the  Palace  of  White- 
hall, observe  its  disturbed  movements,  and 
penetrate  into  the  cabinet  of  the  afflicted  mon- 
arch, wavering  in  doubt  and  dismay ; could 
we  see  the  House  of  Lords  resisting  the  popu- 
lar Clamour  till  they  flow  from  (heir  seats  in 
terror;  could  we  pass  into  the  City  and 
discover  a sudden  irritation  in  the  public 
mind,  acted  on  by  artifices  till  then  unprac- 
tised ; could  we  join  the  party  of  Pym,  under 
his  secreting  roof,  where  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters, llampden  among  them,  held  their 
conclaves  and  ratified  their  indissoluble  cove- 
nant— we  should  contemplate  an  unparalleled 
scene  of  the  disturbed  state  of  a whoto 
nation. 

In  some  respects  we  are  not  unfurnished 
with  certain  outlines  of  these  intrigues  and 
manoeuvres  on  both  sides ; and  by  connecting 
so  many  distinct  but  simultaneous  move- 
ments, we  may  form  a tolerable  conception 
of  that  secret  history  of  this  period  which 
otherwise  we  do  not  possess. 

It  is  remarkable  that  when  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  at  the  beginning  of  his  persecution, 
appeared  among  the  people,  this  fallen  mi- 
nister was  looked  on  with  awe,  and  was 
courteously  saluted,  both  on  his  landing  from 
the  Tower  and  on  his  return.  (1)  As  tin 

at  first  the  crowd  had  betrayed  their  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  Earl,  and  hod  declared  that " tf  Straf- 
ford passed  the  stroke  of  joslioe,  they  would  lt»r 
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trial  proceeded,  the  public  opinion  was  oflener 
in  favour  of  this  State-prisoner  than  against 
bin*;,  and.  as  we  see  by  Grotius’s  letter  and 
by  many  other  authorities,  (1)  candid  and 
honourable  men  had  concluded  that  the  Earl 
must  stand  acquitted  of  the  high  charges  of 
acts  of  treason.  It  is  evident  that  the  people 
had  not  yet  caught  the  contagious  feelings  of 
the  ruling  party.  In  a few  short  weeks  we 
discover  the  populace  pushed  on  by  some  un- 
known impulses,  barbarously  clamouring  for 
Strafford’s  execution,  and  marching  in  open 

insurrection  under  the  eve  of  the  Sove- 

¥ 

reign.  We  cannot  account  for  this  ex- 
traordinary change,  unless  we  suppose  that 
very  extraordinary  means  had  been  adopted 
to  organise  this  mobocracy. 

CHAPTER  LI. 

The  Arts  of  Insurgency. 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  a curious  narrative 
concerning  that  extraordinary  genius.  Lord 
Digby,  would  insinuate  that  his  Lordship 
abandoned  the  party  of  Pym  not  only  for 
“ their  desperate  designs,”  as  Clarendon 
stigmatises  them,  but  from  Ins  indignation 
at  the  artifices  of  faction  which  they  prac- 
tised. On  theso  his  Lordship  has  taken  this 
general  view:  “The  uningenuity  of  their 
proceedings,  and  the  foul  arts  they  could  give 
themselves  leave  to  use,  to  compass  any 
thing  they  proposed  to  do ; their  method 
was  first  to  consider  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done  for  some  public  end  which  might 
reasonably  enough  be  wished  for  that  public 
end,  and  then  to  make  no  scruple  of  doing 
any  thing  which  might  probably  bring  it  to 
pass,  let  it  be  of  what  nature  it  would.”  (2 
This  charge  is  heavy,  and  Clarendon  is  an 
adversary  ; but  justly  has  Dr.  Lingard  ob- 
served that  “ his  assertion  seems  to  be  fully 
supported  by  the  facts.”  The  description  of 
Clarendon  may  be  considered  as  the  secret 
principle  of  those  arts  of  insurgency  which 
we  must  ever  regret  were  so  ignobly  practis- 
ed by  the  lofty  advocates  of  freedom.  It  is 
this  which  has  sometimes  clouded  over  with 
suspicion  their  integrity,  and  polluted  their 

him  lo  pieces.”  This  is  positively  denied  by  Rush- 
worth  . “in  this  report,  as  in  at!  others  of  this  na- 
ture, more  is  thrust  upon  the  vulgar  than  they  did 
justly  deserve  at  this  time.”  (viii.  *a.) 

0)Very  many,  were  it  necessary  to  produce 
them.  1 shall  however  qunte  the  words  of  Baxter, 
• contemporary  ; they  take  a comprehensive  view 
an  important  topic.  “Those  that  connived  at 
these  tumults  were  glad  lo  see  the  people  of  their 
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patriotism  with  artifices  which  we  only  after- 
wards discovered  among  the  criminals  of 
France.  The  political  doctrine  that  the  end 
sanctifies  the  means,  is  the  casuistry  of  the 
worst  port  of  mankind,  and  is  a principle 
which,  while  it  allows  of  every  base  and  dis- 
honourable act,  will  also  include  the  barbarous 
crime  of  assassination. 

The  arts  of  insurgency  practised  by  the 
popular  party  under  Pym  were  very  various, 
and,  by  the  skill  of  their  practice,  seem  to 
have  been  refined  into  a system.  Their 
Scottish  masters  had  taught  more  than  one 
successful  lesson  to  their  imitative  pupils. 
One  of  the  most  dexterous  of  these  arts  is 
that  of  marshalling  a troubled  multitude, 
and  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  people  whom 
yet  they  control.  Whenever  the  heals  of  the 
House  seemed  to  abate,  and  patriotism  loiter- 
ed in  the  ardent  course  it  had  to  run,  to 
strike  a new  terror  in  the  Government,  and 
spread  dismay  among  the  members  who  had 
not  embraced  the  designs  of  the  prevalent 
party,  the  mob  which  had  triumphed  at  Edin- 
burgh seemed  to  have  been  transferred  to  the 
English  metropolis.  The  system  was  adapted 
to  a larger  scale,  suitable  to  the  magnitude  of. 
the  theatre  where  the  political  drama  was 
now  to  bo  acted. 

The  press  no  Iongor  being  under  restraint, 
a people  unaccustomed  to  its  freedom  would 
naturally  riot  in  its  licentiousness,  and  it 
swarmed  with  portentous  pamphlets.  Pam- 
phlets and  tracts  are  the  production  of  poli- 
tical freedom  and  of  an  agitated  people.  They 
never  are  more  abundant  than  in  disturbed 
limes,  when  men  think  what  they  list,  and 
write  what  they  think,  and  all  seem  ready 
lo  govern,  and  none  to  obey.  Of  the  nations 
of  Europe,  our  country  long  stood  unrivalled 
for  the  rapid  succession  of  these  busy  records 
of  men’s  thoughts — these  suggestions  of 
their  opposite  interests  and  their  eternal  dif- 
ferences. Of  these  leaves  of  the  hour  and  vo- 
lumes of  the  week,  the  labours  of  the  pas- 
sions, the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  our  coun- 
trymen, during  the  Revolution  of  Charles  the 
First,  in  that  single  period  of  twenty  years, 
from  1640  to  1660,  about  thirty  thousand 

mind  in  the  main,  and  thought  it  would  do  much 
to  facilitate  their  work  and  hold  the  lower  mem** 
bers  to  their  cause;  for  though  the  House  was  un- 
animous enough  in  condemning  ship-money  and 
the  Bishop’s  innovations,  etc .,yet  it  was  long  doubt - 
ful  which  side  would  have  the  major  vote  in  the 
matter  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford’s  death.”— Baxter** 
Narrative,  fol.  19 

(2)  Clarendon’s  State  Papers,  Hi.,  Suppt.  liii. 
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appear  to  have  started  up.  YVe  have  been  a 
nation  of  pamphleteers.  The  French,  in 
their  Revolution,  which  so  often  resembled 
our  own  in  its  principles  and  its  devices, 
could  not  avoid  the  same  impulse  of  instruct- 
ing or  corrupting  their  fellow-citizens  ; but 
the  practice  seemed  to  them  so  novel  that  a 
recent  French  biographer  designates  on  early 
period  in  the  French  Revolution  as  that  one 
when  “the  art  of  pamphlets  had  not  yet 
reached  perfection.”  (t)  The  collection  of 
the  French  revolutionary  pamphlets  now 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  English  tracts  of  the 
age  of  Charles  the  First ; as  abundant  in 
number  and  as  fierce  in  passion  ; rival  mo- 
numents which  exist  together,  for  the  asto- 
nishment and  the  instruction  of  posterity, 
for  whom  they  reveal  so  many  suppressed 
secrets  in  th ) history  of  man.  (2) 

The  pamphlets  of  this  lime  were  usually 
directed  to  prepare  men’s  minds  to  the  im- 
pending changes  in  the  Church  and  Stale. 
Charles  the  First,  by  his  constant  notice  of 
these  ensnaring  pamphlets,  appears  to  have 
been  most  sensitive  to  these  “ poisoners  of 
the  minds  of  his  weak  subjects amazed  by 
what  eyes  th“se  things  are  seen,  and  by  what 
ears  they  are  heard.”  lie  answered  the 
mi,htier  pamphlets  published  by  the  Parlia- 
ment itself.  “ We  are  contented  to  let  our- 
self fall  to  any  oflice  that  may  undeceive  our 
people,  and  to  lake  more  pains  (his  way  by 
our  pen  than  ever  king  hath  done.”  Charles 
was  such  an  attentive  observer  of  these  pam- 
phlets, that  he  once  paid  ten  pounds  only  for 
the  perusal  of  one,  which  could  not  otherwise 
be  procured.  The  custom  now  began  of 
printing  the  speeches  of  the  leading  members 
in  the  Commons,  and  sometimes  by  the  order 
of  the  House.  Some  of  the  speakers  avow- 
edly printed  their  own  speeches.  (3)  These 
fugitive  leaves  were  every  where  dispersed 
and  every  where  eagerly  read.  Baxter,  in 
the  curious  folio  of  his  autobiography,  tells 
us  they  were  “ greedily  bought  up  through- 
out the  land,  which  greatly  increased  the 
people’s  apprehension  of  their  dunger.”  (4)  I 
have  seen  some  which  doubtless  recommend- 

(I)  Mirabeau,  Biog.  Univmclle,  xxlv.,  9B. 

f2  Most  of  the  thirty  thousand  English  tracts  were 
collected  by  the  order  of  Chart™  the  First,  and  be- 
came the  gift  of  George  the  Third  to  our  national 
library.  The  French  collection  has  hern  a re  ent 
acquisition. 

(3) “Five  spee< lies  by  Sir  Ben.  Budyard, print- 
ed arcordinn  to  hi*  own  true  copies,  the  former 
being  absurdly  false  ” 

(3)  Baiter’s  Narrative  of  his  Life,  foi.  18 — I6S6. 


ed  ihemselves  by  bearing  ihe  authentic 
stamp  nf  the  well-cut  portrait  in  wood  of  Ihe 
portly  Pym,who,  then  reigning  with  absolute 
power,  boro  the  nick-name  nf  “ King  Pym." 
But  it  seems  that  more  were  written  than 
were  published.  Many  Royalist  Iracts  re- 
main in  their  manuscript  stale,  no  one  caring 
lo  print  books  out  of  fashion,  or  having  the 
courage  lo  brave  ihe  authority  of  ihe  men  in 
power;  and  Nalson  complains  that  the 
speeches  in  favour  of  Episcopacy  were  so 
completely  suppressed  or  discouraged.  Ihat 
when  he  made  his  collection,  but  a few  years 
after,  they  were  utterly  lost,  while  those  on 
the  other  side,  by  passing  into  so  many  hands, 
were  eas  ly  procured. 

The  Pulpit  was  a State-engine  of  not  infe- 
rior magnitude  to  the  Press.  Tho  Presbyter 
and  the  Puritan  had  not  always  complained 
unjustly  of  what  they  styled  “Courl-Divi- 
niiy,”  inculcating,  in  the  indissoluble  alliance 
of  devotion  and  politics,  the  strictest  confor- 
mity and  the  most  passive  obedience.  In 
truth,  however,  they  themselves  did  not  find 
these  servile  principles  irreconcilable  with 
their  own.  Our  Non-conformists  only  as- 
pired lo  change  their  direction  ; for  they 
insisted  on  as  strict  conformity  and  as  passive 
an  obedience  to  themselves,  in  remodelling 
the  mighty  fabric  of  the  Hierarchy  and  the 
Kingdom,  by  tho  petty  Calvinislical  republic 
of  their  own  Presbytery. 

In  London  a new  scene  opened.  Here  the 
Scotch  divines,  with  rigid  sanctified  looks, 
talking  in  Scriptural  phrases  of  every-day 
occurrences,  and  with  gestures,  as  of  men  in 
ecstacy,  disordered,  but  impressive,  thunder- 
ed their  novel  doctrines  in  St.  Antholine's 
church,  th”  first  which  was  assigned  in  Eng- 
land for  the  Covenanters.  The  Puritans,  who 
had  long  held  themselves  as  their  cousins  in 
insurrection,  hut  had  lived  in  secrecy  and 
seclusion,  now  acknowledged  a closer  affinity, 
and  in  their  fraternal  embrace  gave  prece- 
dence to  their  more  active  and  triumphant 
elder.  The  patriotic  party  had  often  de- 
nounced the  clergy  for  meddling  in  temporal 
affairs ; but  their  own  clergy,  for  such  now 
the  Presbyterian  may  be  calle  1,  were  in  fact 
their  chief  agents  in  acting  on  Ihe  people. 
They  sermonized  like  the  venal  “ leading  ar- 
ticles” of  Ihe  present  day,  trumpeting  forth 
the  most  desperate  alarms,  and  vomiting  tho 
most  violent  menaces.  These  persons,  like 
the  retainers  nf  our  party-papers,  we  arc  told 
in  one  of  the  royal  declarations,  “ were  all 
the  week  attending  the  doors  of  both  Houses 
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to  be  employed  in  their  errands and  in  their 
“ lectures.”  or  seven-hours’  seintons,  ail  the 
news  of  the  week  was  divinely  commented  on 
from  their  pulpits.  The*e  their  personal  in- 
vectives, and  their  heated  imagination,  mado 
palatable,  bewitching  •*  thecornercreepers” — 
the  secret  malcontent — the  straying  lounger 
—and  all  that  disaffected  populace  which  hang 
loosely  on  so  iety,and  among  whom  the  sedi- 
tious will  always  obtain  a majority.  Their 
religion  inflamed  their  politics.  The  con- 
vulsed bosoms  of  the  crowd  were  electrified 
by  the  new  saints ; then  was  seen  the  mob 
without,  clinging  to  the  doors  and  windows, 
whon  excluded  by  the  mob  within, catching  the 
barbarous  accentsofa  provincial  messengerof 
heaven.  “ We  pray, preach, and  print  against 
them  what  wearcable  most  freely.  Many  a sore 
thrustgot  both  men  and  women  thionginginto 
our  sermons” — says  Baillie.  The  voice  of  the 
Covenant  no  longer  cried  in  the  wilderness. 

“ We  hope  a harvest  of  fruits  are  coming,” 
exclaims  our  covenanting  zealot.  The  extir- 
pation, *•  root  and  branch,”  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  ominous  spectacle  of  a headless  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  were  to  anticipate  the 
planting  of  that  “ Roso  of  Sharon,”  and  those 
“lilies  of  the  valley,”  the  sour  intolerant 
Scotch  Presbytery. 

Arts  of  more  subtle  naluro  oven  than  this 
combination  of  pamphlets,  speeches,  and 
preachings,  were  practised  in  those  fugitive 
chimeras — rumours  and  reports.  These  shook 
with  their  hot  and  cold  fils  an  aguish  popu- 
lace. The  calumny  which  was  either  loo 
vague  to  grapple  with,  or  which  took  long  to 
remove,  always  left  something  sticking  be- 
hind it,  which,  repeated  till  believed,  has,  I 
fear,  sometimes  become  history  for  ail  par- 
ties. Assuredly  there  are  historical  calum- 
nies 1 The  lie  which  prospered  through  its 
morning  was  forgotten  at  eve  only  to  be  sup- 
plied by  another.  In  distempored  times, 
that  which  is  not  intelligible  every  one  inter 
pretsfor  himself;  and  such  bruited  news  by 

(t)  Mr.  Ilroilte,  almost  ashamed  of  these  artful 
rumours  spread  abroad  by  a party,  says  “they 
were  cunningly  cxaggctalcd,”  and  particuiaily  cen- 
sure* Clarendon,  as  retailing  “stories  which  appear 
to  be  pure  Union;”  undoubli  dly  he  would  outsi- 
der the  pre-enl  ludicrous  one  as  such.  1 Itnd  it, 
however,  cunllrmed  by  Fuller.  He  assures  ns  that 
one  of  the  most  prevailing  dangers  among  Hie  Lon- 
doners was  “a  design  laid  for  a mine  of  powder 
under  the  Thames  to  cause  the  itvir  to  drown  lire 
City.”  The  people  had  a public  thanksgiving  on  ils 
discovery.  The  plot,  in  truth,  was  notso  much  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Thames,  as  at  lire  bottom  of  their 
Purses,  which  lire  Scots  long  drained.  The  tricks 
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their  very  extravagance  are  rendered  the 
more  effective,  for  the  ignoranco  of  the  people 
often  exceeding  their  credulity,  every  one  in 
imaginary  dangers  is  prone  to  think  the  very 
worst  that  is  possible.  It  was  news  that  the 
Papists,  with  cavalry,  burrowed  underground 
in  Surrey,  but  were  tnoro  openly  gathering 
together  in  Lancashire;  it  was  news  that 
there  was  a plot  to  blow  up  the  river  with 
gunpowder  in  order  to  drown  the  City  ; (1)  it 
was  news  that  the  French  and  even  the 
Danes  were  preparing  for  a descent,  though 
the  Covenanters  had  reason  to  be  certain  that 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvro  were  in  no  mood 
to  lend  their  aid  to  that  of  Whitehall.  A 
sanctified  tailor  sitting  under  a lodge, 
“ mending  the  notes  he  had  taken  of  some 
sermon,”  informs  the  Commons  that  he  had 
listened  to  two  soldier-like  men,  who  were 
acquainting  one  another  with  a settled  em- 
ployment of  some  of  their  comrades,  to  dis- 
patch several  members  of  both  Houses;  the 
Commoners  at  the  rate  of  forty  shillings,  and 
the  l ords  at  ten  pounds  1 This  worthy’s 
name  has  even  been  chronicled  ; and  his  no- 
tablo  discovery  enters  into  Knglish  history, 
for  on  this  occasion  the  Commons  entitled 
several  orders  for  the  security  of  the  Houses, 
as  well  as  the  Members.  It  was  still  worse 
when  a midnight  alarm  shook  the  city  that 
the  King  was  coming  down  with  horse  and 
font,  and  all  the  citizens  started  up  in  their 
warm  night  caps  and  rushed  to  arms. 

The  peoplewere  cast  into  pulilicaldelusions, 
and  self-tormented  by  imaginary  horrors. 
A ludicrous,  but  authentic,  incident  of  the 
times  is  scarcelycrcdiblo.  So  susceptible  was 
this  diseased  state  of  the  public  mind,  that 
Sir  Walter  Earle,  one  of  the  zealous  but 
weakest  adversaries  of  Strafford,  and  a crea- 
ture of  Pynt’s—  rose  to  make  a report  of  a 
design  to  blow  up  the  House  of  Commons! 
The  news  acted  as  if  live  explosion  had  taken 
effect.  In  the  pressure  some  alarmed  listen- 
ers suddenly  leaning  forward,  part  of  the 

of  this  nature  which  were  practised  were  more 
numerous  than  we  care  to  trouble  the  reader  with. 
Could  it  he  imagined  that  the  House  or  Commons,  1 
would  rather  say  a parly  lw  it,  sent  rurth  an  order 
to  the  Justices  of  Peace  at  Dorchester,  *'to  make  di- 
ligent search  for  a barrel  of  gunpowder  which  had 
been  sent  down  for  a barn  1 of  soap,"  and  “ to  send 
an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  House.''  Even  Mrs. 
Macau  ay  lias  confessed,  that  the  Commons  affected 
many  panics  which  they  did  not  experience,— sha 
wtil  net,  however,  confess  that  the  mobs  of  five  and 
six  thousand  chixens  in  arms  was  anything  more 
than  the  “ Vox  Poputi.” 
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flooring  in  the  gallery  gave  way — at  the 
cracking  many  hurried  out— Sir  John  Wray, 
an  honest  Lincolnshire  patriot,  exclaiming 
that  “ he  smelt  gunpowder,”  and  another 
leaving  the  House,  saying  “ There  was  hot 
work,  and  a great  fire  within” — the  simple 
words  of  the  panic-struck  knight,  ai  d the 
metaphorical  orator,  were  too  literally  caught 
up  by  the  persons  in  the  lobby,  who  sent 
them  to  the  people  on  the  river.  Before  car- 
riages were  in  general  use,  the  river  was  a 
great  thoroughfare ; boats  were  used  ere 
hackney-coaches  were  projected  ; a consider- 
able portion  of  the  busy  populace  were  always 
on  the  Thames— these  re-echoed  the  report 
to  the  City — the  drums  beat,  the  train-bands 
marched,  “ a world  of  people  in  arms”  flew 
to  Westminster,  and  this  ridiculous  inci- 
dent (1)  satisfactorily  confirmed  to  the  Com- 
mons their  own  absolute  power  over  the 
people. 

These  rumours,  indeed,  as  Clarendon  de- 
scribes them,  “ upon  examination  always 
vanished  ; but  for  the  time,  and  they  were 
always  applied  as  useful  articles  of  time, 
served  to  transport  common  minds  with  fears 
and  apprehensions,  and  so  induced  them  to 
comply  in  sense  with  those  who  ever  like 
soonest  to  find  remedies  for  those  diseases 
which  none  but  themselves  could  discover.” 

The  source  of  these  rumours  must  he  traced 
to  that  turvei/lancc  to  use  a French  term  fora 
French  practice,  under  which  the  tow  n seems 
to  have  been  placed,  and  the  patriot  I'ym  must 
now  figure  in  the  degraded  form  of  a lieutenant 
c/e  police.  Spies  and  informers  were  daily 
conveying  to  Pym  the  table-talk  of  taverns, 
and  even  of  private  society  ; by  such  secret 
intelligence,  perpetually  renewed,  his  sleep- 
less vigilance  preserved  his  ascendancy  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  he  ruled  so  de- 
spotically, that  the  royalists  at  length  nick- 
named the  man  they  most  dreaded  “ King 
Pym.”  The  art  of  raising  these  popular  com- 
motions, and  the  greater  art  of  regulating 
them,  depended  on  a double  contrivance.  1 he 
people  were  to  terrify  the  Government,  but 

(»)  1 imitated  for  some  time  to  record  this  incre- 
dible incident,  (hough  I lound  it  in  Nalson,  very 
exactly  dated,  with  the  names  of  persons.  Tin-  par- 
ticulars l afterwards  discovered  amply  confirmed 
by  a contemporary  and  a Covenanter  present  in 
London.— Baillie,  i.  2*6.  II  is  equal  to  any  or  those 
retailed  by  Clarendon,  which  Mr.  Brodie  must  have 
known,  as  well  as  myself,  were  sot  “ cunningly 
exaggerated  ” and  •*  pure  Actions.”  In  two  or  three 
months  these  “ treasons"  amounted  to  thirty-nine, 
according  to  the  account  of  a venerable  member  of 


they  were  themselves  b>  be  thrown  into  an 
occasional  panic,  for  the  affrighted  are  the 
most  docile  to  be  led. 

But  pamphlets,  speeches,  preachings,  and 
rumours  had  not  exhausted  the  invention  of. 
these  agitators  of  the  people ; they  were  to  be 
taught  something  more  hideous,  in  the  cry 
for  blood ! One  more  deadly  arrow  lay  in 
their  quiver— it  was  their  petitions  I 

The  most  humble  petitions  had  always  pre- 
ceded the  most  decisive  acts  of  the  insubordi- 
nation of  ihe  Covenanters.  Here  again  we 
discover  how  closely  Pym’s  party  copied  their 
model.  The  first  striking  evidence  of  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  Scottish  party  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  far  as  appears  publicly— tor 
what  passed  in  private  has  been  only  partially 
detected — was  a petition  of  the  citizens  to 
both  Houses  for  justice  to  be  executed  on  tha 
Earl  of  Strafford.  This  petition  was  presented 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  immediately  after  Lord 
Digby  had  offended  them  by  the  reasons  he 
alleged  for  his  desertion  of  their  cause.  The 
Aldermen  and  Common-council,  who  after- 
wards were  so  alert  on  these  occasions,  here 
only  make  their  chief  lament  on  Ihe  decay  of 
trade,  and  the  difficulty  with  which  country 
tradesmen  pay  their  debts  in  London,— in 
consequence  of  the  delay  in  sending  Strafford 
to  tho  block.  This  petition  is  said  to  have 
been  subscribed  by  twenty  thousand  of  good 
rank  and  quality. 

Improving  on  the  art  of  petitioning,  in  time 
we  come  to  petitions  of  “ the  Apprentices,” 
and  “ those  whose  apprenticeship  had  lately 
expired.”  In  that  day,  when  there  existed 
no  police  in  the  City,  and  no  regular  military 
environed  the  Court,  not  the  least  formidable 
part  of  his  Majesty’s  liege  subjects  were  those 
“ Operatives,” as  they  have  since  styled  them- 
selvos, — the  apprentices  of  London.  An  in- 
surrection of  “ the  London  boys,”  as  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  called  them,  frequently 
alarmed  Whitehall ; nor  were  their  number, 
at  least,  contemptible,  for  when  they  once 
offered  to  attend  on  the  Parliament,  they  were 
said  to  amount  “ to  ten  thousand  who  offered 

the  House  of  Commons.— History  of  Ihe  English  and 
Scotch  Presbytery,  Villa  Fr  nca,  1639. 

Since  writing  this  note,  in  examining  “ Ihe  Diur- 
nal Occm  rences,”  1 And,  so  far  from  this  gun- 
powder-plot be  rig  considered  as  too  extravagant  for 
the  popular  credulity,  that  live  days  afterwardl 
“ Ihe  Common*  appointed  a committ  e to  search 
about  the  Parliament  -house  hat  any  plot  should  W 
in  auitallon  against  them.”  Either  they  htdreshy 
frightened  thi  mselves,  or  Ihey  forgot  to  stow  in  Hi* 
cellar  some  barrels  of  powder. 
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their  services  with  warlike  weapons.”  (1)  It 
was  a militia  (or  insurgency,  ready  at  all  sea- 
sons, and  might  bo  depended  on  for  any  work 
:of  destruction,  at  the  cheapest  rate.  (2) 

The  number  of  the  present  subscribers 
from  the  City  is  so  considerable,  and  as  these 
shortly  after  sallied  forth  with  daggers  and 
bludgeons,  the  inference  is  obvious,  that  this 
train  of  explosion  must  have  been  long  laid, 
else  the  combustible  line  could  not  have 
ignited  at  a touch. 

Clarendon  has  related  an  extraordinary  ar- 
tifice in  getting  up  these  addresses.  A petition 
was  first  prepared,  modest  in  its  form,  and 
not  unreasonable  in  its  matter.  Such  a peti- 
tion was  certain  of  being  well  received  at  a 
public  meeting,  and  a few  hands  instantly 
filled  the  paper.  As  numbers  multiplied, 
many  sheets  were  required  to  be  tacked  to  the 
petition.  The  original  petition  was  then  cut 
off  and  supplied  by  a new  one,  framed  more 
suitable  to  the  design  in  hand,  and  the  long 
list  of  names  was  annexed  to  the  amended 
address.  Persons  saw  their  names  appended 
to  petitions  they  had  never  heard  of,  and, 
when  they  complained,  were  engaged  by 
threats  or  promises  to  sit  still,  and  trust  to 
those  who,  they  were  told,  knew  better  than 
they  which  petition  should  have  been  pre- 
ferred. 

Such  invidious  practices  sometimes  be- 
trayed themselves.  A petition  was  presented 
to  the  Reuse  from  Herefordshire,  which  re- 
ferred to  certain  matters  which  had  been  de- 
bated on  the  preceding  night,  signed  by  many 
thousand  hands.  It  is  evident  that  this  peti- 
tion must  have  been  one  of  those  which  were 
substituted  for  the  original;  and  was  pre- 
sented in  their  hurry  some  days  before  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  make  Us  appear- 
ance. (3)  These  petitions  thus  were  often  the 
single  work  of  a faction,  in  the  name  of  the 
county,  whose  real  subscriptions  were  put  to 
that  which  they  had  never  subscribed.  Scenes 
of  petitioners  more  ludicrous  occurred  when 
the  porters,  said  to  ho  many  thousands  in 
tiuiuber,  with  great  eloquence  protested 
against  “ a malignant,  blood-seeking,  rubel- 

(*)  h’atson,  it.  S3I . 

(S)  We  have  the  deposition  and  an  information  of 
some  or  these  apprentices.  When  one  of  these  had 
boaatiogly  returned  from  Whitehall,  and  was  asked 
the  reason  of  bis  joining  with  the  mob,  he  said  that 
■“  They  were  sent  for  by  some  Parliament  men,"— 
that  “ hi*  master  was  a constable,  who  nave  him 
asword  and  bid  him  go,”  and  thatoti  er  apprentices 
had  received  the  same  directions  from  their  mas- 
ters. One  Captain  Ven,  of  the  City,  appears  to  have 


lious  party,  insulting  the  privileges  of  Parlia- 
ment, which,  if  not  punished,  they  should  be 
forced  to  make  good  Ihe  saying,  that  neces- 
sity has  no  law.”  The  climax  of  petilioning 
was,  however,  all  (ho  beggars,  who  declared 
that  by  means  of  the  Bishops  and  Popish 
Lords  Ihey  knew  not  where  to  got  bread— 
their  religion  and  their  lives  were  in  danger ; 
“but  as  they  never  doubted  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  understood  that  all  stuck  in 
the  Lords’  House,  they  wished  to  learn  the 
names  of  those  Peers  who  opposed  the  Com- 
mons.” A deputation  of  tradesmen’s  wives, 
headed  by  Mrs.  Stagg,  a brewer’s  wife,  was 
as  courteously  received  ; Pym  came  to  tho 
door  of  the  Commons,  and  at  last  with  great 
political  gallantry,  (old  the  “ good  women” 
that  it  had  come  “ at  a seasonable  time,”  re- 
questing them  now  “ to  turn  their  petition, 
into  prayers,  for  the  members  of  the  House, 
who  wero  ready  to  relieve  their  husbands  and 
children.”  A people  are  sometimes  excited 
into  follies,  which,  when  Ihey  are  once  for- 
gotten by  themselves,  their  historian  incurs 
the  risk  of  being  suspected  of  gross  credulity. 
When  the  day  arrived  that  the  ruling  faction 
of  Ihe  Independents  found  the  petitions  of  tho 
people  troublesome,  although  thoy  allowed  of 
all  which  suited  their  measures,  according  to 
Lord  Hollis,  they  fined  and  committed  the 
petitioners  of  whom  they  disapproved  ; and 
on  a petition  for  peace,  some  horse  were  sent 
out  to  run  over  the  people,  and  (ho  Trained 
Bands  fired  among  the  petitioners.  (4) 

Minuter  artifices  were  the  usual  practices 
of  Pym,  for  to  his  adroit  management  the 
more  subtle  manoeuvres  must  be  traced.  One 
was  the  impeachment  of  persons  whose  evi- 
dence. it  was  suspected,  might  favour  Straf- 
ford, not  one  of  whom  were  afterwards  pro- 
secuted. This  remarkably  appeared  in  the 
case  of  Sir  George  Radcliffe ; no  charge  was 
afterwards  brought  forward  ; it  was  sufficient 
that  the  Earl  lost  the  benefit  of  the  aid  of  his 
confidential  friend.  On  Ihe  same  principle, 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
Bishop  of  Derry,  and  others  were  alike  im- 
peached, which  disqualified  them  as  witnesses 

been  their  Marhchal-de-Camp,  for  one  evening  he 
issued  his  orders  to  apprentices  to  repair  to  w est- 
minster  with  arms,  for  there  was  an  uproar  in  the 
Parliament-house.  “ Mr.  Lavender’s  man.”  who 
was  at  that  moment  “taking  tobacco  with  a party,’ 
Instan'iy  threw  his  pipe  away,  to  the  surprise  of  the 
honest  eitiiens,  wh  i had  not  been  aware  of  the 
military  genius  of  “ Mr.  Lavender’s  man.” 

(3;  Husband’s  Collections,  537. 

(»)  Hollis’s  Memoirs , t'Su 
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at  Strafford’s  trial,  but  the  impeachments 
themselves  were  all  dropped.  When  we  re 
collect  that  on  one  occasion,  when  an  Irish 
witness  was  so  mean  a personage  that  Pym. 
ashamed  to  bring  him  forward  before  the 
Committee,  had  him  dressed  up  for  the  occa- 
sion in  a satin  suit,  we  may  at  least  regret 
that  such  cunning  was  resorted  to  by  him 
who,  advocating  tho  high  causo  of  civil  free- 
dom, stamped  on  its  face  the  ugly  features  of 
a conspiracy,  and  degraded  acts,  which  should 
spring  from  a noblersourco,  to  vulgar  trickery. 
On  these  Irish  impeachments  Hume  has  truly 
observed,  that  “ this  step,  which  was  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  proceedings  in  England, 
served  also  the  same  purposes.”  We  trace 
the  same  management  in  the  Scottish  affairs. 

The  ministers  of  Charles  at  Edinburgh  were 
held  out  to  public  odium  as  “ incendiaries;” 
this  new  art  of  calumny  seems  to  have  af- 
forded a hint  to  the  English  parly  to  apply 
politii al  nicknames.  An  early  invention  of 
this  kind,  about  this  very  time,  was  the  term 
“ Delinquents.”  The  Commons,  who  were 
then  usurping  a power  far  more  extensive 
than  a Star-chamber  tyranny,  spread  a ge- 
neral terror  by  this  expedient.  They  de- 
clared any  persons  to  be  delinquents  on  the 
slightest  petition,  and  as  such  they  were  to 
be  prosecuted.  Many  were  so  stigmatised, 
of  whom  afterwards  nothing  more  was  heard, 
but  (he  dreadful  sentence  was  always  sus- 
pended over  their  houds.  They  who  would 
have  opposed  their  more  violent  measures 
were  silenced,  and  they  who  were  thus 
branded  knew  that  their  fate  depended  on 
their  acquiescence.  In  this  novel  tyranny  no 
one  could  be  brought  forward  as  a witness  in 
any  case  the  Commons  disliked  to  hear.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  Sir  Waller  Earle,  the 
crealuto  of  Pym,  giving  information  of  some 
dangerous  words  spoken  by  persons  whom  he 
did  not  name;  on  which  the  Speaker  was 
directed  to  issuea  warrant  to  apprehend  such 
persons  as  Sir  Waller  shall  nominate.  The 
whole  kingdom  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  Sir 
Waller  Earle,  or  any  other  whisperer  in  tho 
Speaker’s  ear.  The  Catholic  Lords  were  so 
appalled,  that  Clarendon  tells  us  they  early 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  House  of 

(t) There  is  a curious  instance  of  parly-para- 
graphs in  “ the  Diurnal  Occurrences,”  May  3d.  We 
are  there  told  of  tnis  very  mob  that  they  were  “ a 
great  number  of  citizens,  five  thousand  or  there- 
abouts, being  for  the  most  paid  men  of  good  fa- 
shion," who  i aving  stopped  the  Lords,  etc.,  com- 
plained that  “ they  were  undone  lor  the  want  of 
execution  on  Stratford ; trading  was  so  decayed 


P.  ers,  which  was  the  drift  of  the  powerful 
parly.  Tho  reign  of  Pym  was  a reign  ol  ter- 
ror. Judges  in  open  court  were  fragged  from 
their  bench,  and  hurried  to  prison,  and  a 
troop  of  horse  struck  a panic  through  the 
learned  brotherhood  of  Westminsler-llall. 
“Tho  barbarous  curiosity  of  opening  letters” 
was  also  revived.  We  hardly  can  forgive 
ihese  rapid  (‘emolishers  of  Star-chambers  and 
High  Commission  Courts  for  reviving  them 
in  a more  fearful  shape,  and  advocating  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  by  tho  very  means 
which  annihilated  it.  To  whom  but  to  one 
great  organising  head  can  wo  ascribe  such 
a systematic  conduct,  and  such  an  unity  of 
design?  Tho  purity  of  the  patriotism  of  Pym, 
however  plausible  its  pretexts,  and  however 
able  his  talents,  it  must  al  least  be  con- 
fessed, was  directed  against  Strafford  with 
every  appearance  of  personal  malignity. 

When  the  King  addressed  the  Houses  from 
the  throne,  supplicating  for  tho  life  of  Straf- 
ford, and  pleading  for  his  own  conscience, 
tho  party,  enraged  at  discovering  that  they 
had  not  yet.  as  they  had  imagined , suflicient- 
ly  intimidated  the  Sovereign,  now  look  the 
more  certain  means.  The  King’s  address  was 
on  Saturday.  On  Sunday  tho  pulpileers  in 
the  City  were  thundering  with  “ the  neces- 
sity of  justice  upon  some  great  delinquents;” 
and  on  Monday  morning  a rabble  of  six  thou- 
sand streamed  forth  from  the  City,  armed 
and  accoutred  with  all  the  hasty  weapons 
they  could  snatch  up ; (1 ) these,  thronging 
down  to  tho  Palace-yard,  hideously  clamour- 
ed for  “justico  and  execution!”  The  King 
spoke  to  them  from  a balcony,  and  desired 
they  would  gohomeand  mind  (heir  business. 
The  life  of  tho  Sovereign  was  menaced  under 
his  own  windows,  and  Charles  the  First  was 
more  degraded  as  a monarch  at  that  moment 
than  when  on  the  same  spot  a few  years  after 
lie  ascended  the  scaffold. 

Whose  hand  behind  the  curtain  played  the 
strings  which  gave  such  regulated  motions 
to  these  wooden  actors  of  insurgency?  This 
rabble  of  themselves  might,  as  they  did,  find 
some  sign-painter  to  hang  by  the  heels  certain 
rude  figures  to  represent  members  who  had 
voted  against  the  hill  of  Attainder,  but  it  re- 

thereby.”  The  writer,  in  his  notice  that  tt-ese  citi- 
zens “for  the  most  part  weic  men  of  guo  1 fashion,' 
and  no  doubt  they  wore  their  holiday  array,  which 
they  had  rot  put  off  since  the  preceding  “ Sabbath* 
Lectures,  has  entirely  omitted  the  more  material 
information,  that  they  were  all  armed  with  rapier*, 
dags,  and  clubs. 
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quired  more  intelligence  and  a deeper  ora-  reluctant  in  passing  (he  bill  of  Attainder,  the 
lignily  to  post  up  a correct  list  of  fifty-nine  mobs  were  let  loose,  and  the  terrified  Peers 
Commoners,  branding  them  with  the  odious  immediately  declared  that  they  were  drawing 
title  of  “Slraffordians,  or  boiraycrs  of  their  to  a conclusion,  and,  to  manifest  their  passive 
country.”  This  was  indeed  a violation  of  the  obedience,  subscribed  (he  famous  “ Prolesla- 
privileges  of  the  House,  greater  than  any  lion”  of  the  Commons,  which  at  first  they 
they  complained  of,  and  to  a vindictive  po-  had  declined.  At  the  same  time  they  do- 
pul.ice  it  was  writing  their  names  in  charac-  dared  that  they  were  so  encompassed  with 
ters  of  blood.  We  shortly  after  find  a peti-  multitudes  of  people,  that  it  was  the  only 
tion  of  Sir  John  Slrangeways,  in  behalf  rf  hindrance  to  the  dispatch  of  the  bill.  (4)  The 
himself  and  the  fifty-nine  members,  declar-  Commons  ordered  Dr.  Burgess  to  read  this 
ing  that  though  ho  had  been  absent  at  his  “Protestation”  to  the  people,  and  tell  them 
house  in  Dorsetshire  during  the  voting  of  the  they  might  return  home.  At  the  voice  of  this 
hill  of  Attainder,  yet  by  having  his  name  in-  political  Ncp'une,  the  waves  of  this  rabble  of 
seried  in  that  black  list  his  person  had  been  rebellion  rolled  away, 
rendered  odious, and  hisiifewasin  danger.(l)  When  the  cry  against  the  bishops  was  to 

All  the  while  these  commotions  were  going  be  given,  we  find  Dr.  Burgess  still  more  ae- 
on, the  Commons  were  proceeding  uninter-  live ; a tumultuous  mob  even  broke  into 
ruptedly  with  their  own  designs.  The  King  Westminster  Abbey,  threatening  to  return  in 
sent  down  a message  for  the  prevention  of  greater  numbers  to  puli  down  not  only  Pre- 
these  tumults,  but  the  Commons  could  only  lacy,  but  the  Abbey  itself.  They  clamoured 
see  " the  City  petitioning.”  The  King  com-  to  deface  the  monuments  of  the  kings;  the 
plained  that  1:0  Court  of  Judicature  had  been  dilapidations  of  SI.  Denis  had  nearly  occurred 
left  the  power  to  punish  tumults,  for  they  among  our  own  sepulchres  of  royally  ; those 
suddenly  seemed  to  have  lost  the  skill  to  de-  venerable  and  glorious  remains  of  antiquity 
flue  “what  tumults  are!”  (2)  The  Lords  escaped,  but  by  a moment,  from  becoming  a 
affrigh toned— we  are  told  they  were  “ fearful  heap  of  ruins.  The  Abbey  endured  a sort  of 
of  having  their  brains  knocked  out” — were  no  siege  for  some  hours.  The  Dean  bi  at  lliepo- 
longcr  free  to  act;  the  Commons,  however,  pnlace  off  with  stones  thrown  from  the  leads, 
were— and  were  silent— for  they  required  We  know  what  these  Puritanic  barbaiians  af- 
tuniults.  Several  members  of  the  House  of  terwardsdid  with  all  the  cathedrals  through 
Commons  resorted  to  clubs  of  apprentices,  the  kingdom.  At  this  moment  the  mob  met 
who  being  distributed  into  fraternities,  vast  by  day,  and  even  at  night,  summoned  by  the 
bodies  of  all  the  crafts,  shoemakers,  tailors,  sound  of  a bell,  or  other  signal,  in  the  fields, 
porters,  watermen,  and  others,  were  ever  at  or  some  other  spot  of  assignation,  in  order 
hand  “ to  petition,”  or  do  any  other  job,  by  to  concert  their  measures,  and  to  be  directed 
the  order  of  some  unknown  master.  This  by  their  conductors.  At  this  Parisian  scene 
exhibits  a parallel  sceno  lo  revolutionary  of  revolutionary  terror,  Pytn  said,  “God 
France,  when  the  hired  mobs  were  ruling  the  forbid  that  the  people  should  be  disheartened 
city  of  Paris— afterwards  the  parallel  may  from  obtaining  their  just  desires  I”  This 
extend,  when  the  meanest  classes  were  le-  violent  scene  was  concerted  at  the  alarm  of 
gislalors  and  executioners  ! Tho  petitions  Pym’s  parly  on  the  King’s  return  from  Scot- 
were  now  echoing  the  resolutions  of  “Master  laud,  when  the  warm  loyally  of  Sir  Robert 
Pym,”  and  tho  organised  rabble  were  put  Gournay,  the  Lord  Mayor,  had  received  the 
over  to  the  care  of  an  approved  ringleader,  King  in  great  splendour  at  the  Guildhall, 
the  Puritan  divine,  Cornelius  Burgess,  who  How  timidly  Truth  shows  herself  to  him 
called  them  out  at  his  beck,  or  dispersed  who  first  ventures  lo  lift  her  veil  1 In  the 
them  by  the  motion  of  his  hand.  Exultingly  days  of  honest  Rapin  it  was  little  short  of 
pointing  at  his  rabble-patriots,  he  would  ex-  treason  lo  breathe  a suspicion  on  the  cruel 
claim,  “ These  bo  my  band-dogs  I I can  set  arts  practised  by  the  popular  parly.  Our 
them  on,  and  take  them  off  again  as  I historian  apologises  far  having  discovered  the 
please.”  (3)  When  the  Lords  were  slow  and  truth  I “lam  very  sensible  some  will  take 

(LRushworlh,  iv.,  379.  (3)  This  anecdote  is  well  known,  though  I cannot 

(*)  A jury  in  Southwark,  impanelled  to  exanvnc  reioser  Lheoiiginal  authurny.  It  is  mentioned  by 
one  ot  these  tumults,  were  superseded,  and  the  Euhard. 

Sheriff  enjoined  not  lo  proceed,  by  an  order  of  the  (k)Rushworlh,viii.,  7*3. 

Bouse  of  Commons.— Husband’s  Collections,  251 . 
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it  ill  that  I positively  affirm  the  tumults  I am 
going  to  speak  of  were  the  effect  of  the  prac- 
tices of  the  party  against  the  King,  and  that 
several  pretend  it  was  all  owing  1o  accident 
and  the  discontents  of  the  people.”  (1)  The 
same  defence  is  still  reiterated,  but  Truth  is 
now  not  only  bold  but  strong. 

By  such  artifices  as  these  the  industrious 
party  of  Pym  and  his  colleagues  not  only 
struck  a panic  in  the  Court  and  among  the 
Lords,  but,  what  they  did  not  consider  of 
inferior  consequence,  they  impressed  on  (he 
public  mind  a strong  sense  of  their  own 
power.  It  was  from  this  time  that  the  people 
began  to  be  more  regardful  of  Parliament; 
and  as  Baxter,  an  impartial  contemporary, 
tells  us,  in  the  curious  folio  of  his  life,  “ sided 
with  them  not  only  for  their  cause  and  their 
own  interest,  but  also  supposing  them  the 
stronger  side,  which  the  vulgar  are  still  opt 
to  follow.” 

CHAPTER  LII. 

The  Death  of  Strafford. 

At  this  crisis  two  important  events  hast- 
ened the  catastrophe  of  Strafford's  story — 
the  army-plot  and  the  sudden  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford. 

The  discovery  of  a plot  in  the  army,  who 
were,  however,  distant  in  the  north,  to  march 
direct  to  Westminster  to  overawe  the  Par- 
liament, whatever  the  plot  was,  now  was  op- 
portunely revealed  by  Pym.  Instantly  he 
struck  through  all  parties  the  terror  ho  de- 
lighted in,  and  probably  he  was  himself 
alarmed.  The  petitions  of  an  army  are  a 
mutiny,  and  too  well  resemblod  his  own — 
they  were  the  commands  of  those  who  knew 
how  to  be  obeyed.  Were  tho  army  to  form 
the  mob,  instead  of  the  mob  the  army,  even 
f*ym  had  found  a master. 

The  secret  history  of  the  armv-plot,  as  it 
was  called,  is  obscure  in  many  parts,  but 
sufficiently  clear  in  others.  Its  detail,  and 
its  important  results,  shall  be  the  subject  of 
our  following  chapter.  By  tho  adroit  ma- 
nagement of  Pym,  whose  vigorous  concep- 
tions could  create  mighty  consequences  from 
slight  events,  and  on  whose  bold  dosignsnow 
revolved  the  fate  of  an  empire,  the  army-plot 
gave  rise  to  that  famous  “ Protestation”  of 
The  Commons,  which  was  ordered  by  them- 
selves to  be  subscribed  by  the  whole  nation. 

(I)  Rapin,  xi.,  293. 


The  tumults  still  paraded  Westminster,  crying 
out  for  “ justice”  in  the  blood  of  Strafford. 

At  this  critical  moment,  too,  the  unlooked- 
for  death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  had  broken 
off  that  new  administration  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  which  had  nearly  been  formed. 
Lord  Say  had  already  dislodged  Lord  Cot- 
tinglon  from  the  Mastership  of  tho  Wards: 
Bishop  Juxon  had  resigned  the  Treasnrer’s 
staff;  St.  John  was  made  Solicitor-General, 
the  sullen  enemy  of  his  master;  and  Pym 
was  prepared  to  be  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  where  formerly  he  had  bpen  one 
of  the  clerks.  In  full  view  of  the  places  be- 
fore thorn,  the  patriots,  now  tho  place- 
hunters.  had  bribed  the  King  with  a pledge 
to  spare  the  life  of  Strafford,  and  to  settle 
tho  royal  revenues  as  amply  as  any  which 
his  predecessors  had  enjoyed.  So  compliant, 
so  meek  is  Faction,  when,  in  changing  its 
position,  it  would  wish  to  lose  its  name. 

These  halcyon  politics  were  now  removed 
for  ever  from  the  hapless  monarch  by  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who,  thoughhe 
had  been  the  opposer  of  Strafford,  lamented 
the  passions  of  his  party,  and,  looking  into 
futurity,  predicted  on  his  death-bed  that 
their  violence  would  bring  greater  mischief 
on  the  kingdom  than  it  had  ever  sustained 
by  the  long  intermissions  of  the  Parliaments. 
The  Earl  of  Bedford,  though  a wise  and  mo- 
derate man,  would  not,  however,  desert  his 
party,  as  Strafford  had  done,  and  devols 
himself  to  the  Court ; it  is  therefore  uncer- 
tain, asWarburton  acutoly  observes,  whether 
this  proceeded  from  a point  of  honour  to  his 
party,  or  a point  of  duty  to  his  country.  Un- 
happy times!  when  the  wise  and  the  mode- 
rate ore  constrained  to  act  with  those  whose 
principles  they  would  willingly  disavow  1 

The  death  of  the  Minister  of  Charles  had 
been  irrevocably  decided  on  by  the  prevalent 
party  in  the  Commons.  Whitelocke  was  cer- 
tainly well  informed  of  the  state  of  the  poli- 
tics of  his  day ; he  ascribes  the  more  than 
violent  proceedings  of  some  of  •*  (he  great 
men”  to  a most  humiliating  cause.  As  the 
change  of  ministers,  which  had  been  accept- 
ed by  the  King,  had  only  partially  occurred, 
being  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  Eori of 
Bedford,  and  as  Charles  afterwards  felt  no  in- 
clination to  receive  Hampden,  Pym,  aid 
others,  though  he  had  received  full  as  evil 
counsellors  in  Lord  Say  and  St.  John  his 
Solicitor-General,  those  who  were  left  oat 
were  “ baffled,  and  became  the  more  incens- 
ed and  violent  against  the  Earl,  joining  with 
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the  Scotch  Commissioners,  who  were  impla- 
cable against  him.”  (1)  Guild  we  have  ima- 
gined that  our  patriots  had  been  thus  ac- 
tuated by  personal  malignity,  and  that  their 
ruthless  ambition  could  only  be  appeased  by 
the  blood  of  a great  man  ? It  is  loo  sad  an 
apology  for  the  rancour  of  their  p.  rscculion 
to  allege  that  supreme  of  human  motives — 
self-preservation  — conscious,  as  they  were 
that  Strafford  must  fall,  or  that  they  must 
perish.  Were  the  Minister  suffered  to  live, 
there  could  be  no  safety  for  them ; for  it  was 
known,  at  least  to  themselves,  that  Strafford 
could  attach  acts  of  treason  to  some  of  their 
leaders,  less  dubious  than  any  of  those  “ con- 
structive or  accumulative  treasons”  by  which 
they  had  now  succeeded  in  attainting  him ; 
norcould  they  trust  the  life  of  their  victim 
in  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  from  his  throne 
had  so  humbly  supplicated  for  it.  And,  how- 
ever  Charles  the  First  had  pledged  the  dismis- 
sion of  his  ill-fated  servant,  no  degradation 
of  the  man  could  lessen  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesman  ; aud,  perhaps,  they  dreaded  more 
than  ever  the  influence  of  councils,  whoso 
sagacity  had  been  schooled  by  recent  expe- 
rience, and  whose  haughty  impetuosity  had 
been  tempered  by  adversity.  All  (hat  can 
be  alleged  to  palliate  the  guilt  of  Strafford’s 
execution  by  this  party  is,  that  he  perished 
from  expediency  and  not  by  justice.  This  at 
once  separates  politics  from  morality,  a vio- 
lation too  often  practised  by  tho  Aehilophels 
of  all  parlies. 

The  bill  of  Attainder  even  in  the  Commons 
did  not  pass  without  the  opposition  of  nearly 
a fourth  part  of  the  House;  and  with  the 
lords,  Strafford  was  condemned  only  by  the 
majority  of  seven  votes.  Of  eighty  Peers 
who  had  constantly  attended,  only  forty-live 
had  the  courage  to  assemble  when  the  bill 
passed,  so  intimidated  was  the  noble  Aristo- 
cracy amidst  the  yellings  of  a menacing  Mob- 
ocracy.  The  Bishops  hud  been  deprived  of 
their  voles,  the  old  canon  being  urged,  which 
prohibited  them  from  deciding  in  causa  tan- 
J uinis  ; a piece  of  ecclesiastical  mockery 
which  never  spared  the  life  of  a victim  from 
the  grasp  of  the  ecclesiastical  talons.  (2)  It 
is  evident  that  a full  and  free  Mouse  would 
have  saved  the  head  of  Strafford  at  that  mo- 

(tj  Whitcloeke’s  Memorials,  to. 

(It  The  Inquisition  coml,  mned  their  living  vio- 
8ms  to  the  flumes — on  the  plea  that  by  this  means 
they  shod  no  blood.'  Bishop  Williams  prepared  a 
Speech  to  assert  I he  rights  of  the  Bishops  to  vote  on 
esses  of  tile  aud  death, replete  with  the  moslcurious 


roent;  but  whal  excesses  of  the  party  tba 
rejection  of  their  bill  would  have  led  to,  in 
that  terrifying  hour  of  commotion,  was  a 
question  they  dared  not  ask  themselves. 

The  bill  of  Attainder  passed  the  Lords  on  a 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  May,  with  its  memorable 
accompaniment  of  a bill  for  not  dissolving 
the  Parliament  without  their  own  consent ; 
hence  called  “ the  perpetual  Parliament.” 
Both  Houses  immediately  waited  on  the  King 
to  move  his  assent.  Monday  was  fixed  on  to 
receive  his  Majesty’s  resolution. 

That  hour  was  more  than  painful  when 
the  Peers  retiring  from  their  audience  aban- 
doned the  sovereign  to  himself  I The  agony 
of  Charles  was  more  poignant  than  perhaps 
he  ever  experienced  on  any  other  occasion. 
His  conscience— his  policy — his  affections — 
were  opposed  to  the  tyrannical  necessity  of 
dragging  a great  minister  to  the  scaffold 
wh:ch  the  hands  of  his  enemies  had  prepar- 
ed. Through  this  awful  Sunday  the  King 
struggled  with  himself;  ho  might  still  listen 
to  the  cries  of  the  populace  scattered  under 
the  windows  at  Whitehall,  in  the  Palace- 
yard,  and  in  Westminster  Hull.  And  fivu 
days  only  had  elapsed  since  his  barge  was 
wailing  at  the  Privy  stairs  to  carry  him  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  tho  tumult  raged, 
and  it  was  considered  that  his  life  was  inse- 
cure had  he  left  the  palace.  At  times  his 
natural  magnanimity,  the  promise  “ on  the 
word  of  a king,”  which  he  had  within  the 
last  fortnight  renewed  to  Strafford,  that  “he 
should  not  suffer  in  life,  honour,  or  for- 
tune,” (3)  seemed  to  prevail  over  his  great 
facility  of  yielding  up  his  own  judgment  to 
that  of  others.  His  Privy  Council,  silling  in 
the  midst  of  a general  commotion,  urged  an 
entire  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Parlia- 
ment to  preserve  himself  and  his  posterity  ; 
it  was  a principle  of  State  that  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  was  to  be  preferred  before  the 
life  of  an  innocent  man.  They  laid  some 
stress  on  the  generous  letter  of  Strafford  him- 
self, which  had  absolved  the  King  from  all 
his  scruples,  and  released  him  from  the  in- 
violability of  his  promise.  This  trivial  coun- 
sel, which  showed  that  their  argument  did; 
not  exceed  their  courage,  would  have  satis- 
fied a colder  heart  and  a meaner  understands- 

erudition.  It  ha*  been  preserved  by  hit  faithful 
biographer  Bucket.  (ii„  i.VJ.) 

(*)  The  letter  Charles  t he  First  addressed  to  Scot- 
land, by  its  peculiar  orthography,  evidently  by  hia 
own  hand,  ii  in  Stratford's  Letters,  ii. , 416* 
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ing  than  those  of  Charles,  and  eagerly  would 
it  have  been  embraced  by  the  terror  of  a 
trembling  despot,  or  the  selfishness  of  the 
weak  prince  who  flies  from  all  tho  cares 
of  royally — but  it  could  not  enter  into 
the  restless  emotions  of  Charles  the  First. 
When  the  King  consulted  the  Bishops,  they 
referred  him  to  the  Judges  to  sa'isfy  him 
of  the  legality ; but  in  this  extremity  tho 
solemn  bench  was  deserted  by  the  lofty 
magistracy  of  Justice.  They  had  already- 
withdrawn  their  first  opinions,  and  had  given 
way  to  the  popular  cry ; terror  had  laid 
down  a new  commentary  fitted  to  the  novel 
doctrines  of  constructive  nr  accumulative 
treasons,  where  no  one  particular  act  being 
treasonable,  yet  collectively  the  whole  amount- 
ed totroason.  They  delivered  their  opinions 
with  a vogue  unanimity ; and  the  King  com- 
plained that  such  dubious  answers  and  criti- 
cal distinctions  served  to  confuse  his  thoughts 
without  allaying  his  scruples.  The  Judges 
finally  advised  tho  King  to  confer  with  the 
Bishops,  to  tranquillise  that  compunction 
and  temorse,  whero  no  law  casos  could  af- 
ford even  the  authority  of  a poor  precedent  j 
and  which  a juggle  of  words,  the  offuscating 
jargon  of  sophistical  lawyers,  could  never 
appease. 

On  this  occasion  again  appears  in  the  scene 
that  subtle  politician  Bishop  Williams.  This 
eminent  man  had  been  recently  liberated  by 
his  peers  from  the  petty  perseculionsofLaud, 
after  having  been  more  than  three  year*  im- 
mured in  the  Tower.  Williams  had  slided 
once  more  into  the  royal  favour,  and  not  long 
after  was  inaugurated  into  the  See  of  York. 
It  is  said  that  his  political  foresight  had  pre- 
dicted his  own  restoration  to  the  royal  coun- 
cils; but  Williams,  in  this  second  sight, 
hardly  contemplated  among  its  phantoms  the 

(I)  Clarendon  indignantly  brands  the  argument 
as  ‘’uoprelalical  and  ignominious.  Such  »as  this 
Bishop’s  prodigious  boldness  and  impiety:’’  The 
argument  is  odious  to  our  moral  sense.  As  Claren- 
don appears  10  have  had  a rooted  dislike  to  ltishop 
Williams,  and  as  tile  great  adversary  of  Laud  is  ra- 
ther a favourite  with  the  Republican  parly,  pans 
have  been  taken  to  palliate  wliat  offends  in  its  mo- 
rality, and  to  explain  what  is  enlightened  in  its 
policy.  Mrs.  Macaulay  at  once  calls  it  “a  sensible 
stale  of  the  question,’’— she  resolves  the  condemna- 
tion lo  death  of  Straiford  by  Charli  s into  “a  point 
of  honour  with  the  King,  and  not  of  conscience. 
A king  of  England  is  never  to  interpose  his  private 
opinion  against  the  Legislaiurc.  Laws  of  honour 
are  only  laudable  among  a licentious  banditti.”  We 
may  perceive  that  Mrs.  Macaulay  wroie  at  the  era 
ofthatnew  morality  of  which  we  afterwards  wit- 


shade  of  his  rival,  Laud,  fixed  in  the  prison- 
chamber  where  he  himself  had  been  barn  d. 

The  capacity  of  this  learned  man  was  equal 
to  his  lime  serving  spirit.  He  had  prodigal- 
ly wasted  a genius  of  the  first  order  in  poli- 
tical life,  in  complicate  intrigues,  and  expe- 
dients of  the  day,  with  a versatility  of  prin- 
ciples betraying  that  subtle  wisdom  of  the 
serpent,  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with 
the  harmlcssness  of  the  dove.  This  politic 
and  refining  statesman,  with  a Machiavelian 
casuistry,  now  distinguished  betwixt  a private 
and  a public  conscience.  He  told  Charles 
that  the  public  conscience  of  a king  must  dis- 
pense with  his  private  conscience  as  a man. 
The  conscience  of  a king  to  preserve  his  king- 
dom was  greater  than  that  of  a master  or  a 
friend  for  the  preservation  of  a servant  or  a 
friend.  Tho  question’ was  not  whether  he 
should  serve  Strafford,  hut  whether  he  should 
perish  with  him  — and  therefore  the  corillary 
of  this  logic  of  politi  s being  deduced,  the 
astute  Archbishop,  between  his  greater  and 
his  lesser  consciences,  counselled  oven  for 
conscience’-sake  to  act  against  conscience.  (1) 

The  conduct  of  tho  prelates  in  this  tortur- 
ing hour  has  been  sharply  arraigned  by  those 
who  are  inveterately  hostile  lo  the  order  of 
Episcopacy,  and  it  has  even  been  lamented 
by  Lord  Clarendon.  Tho  misery  of  these 
learned  men  must  have  equalled  th  ■ convic- 
tion of  their  impotence.  A remedy  was 
asked  for  the  remediless.  They  sadly  knew 
their  weakness.  Already  they  were  degraded 
in  the  oyesof  their  country— they  were  about 
to  be  rejected  from  the  rights  of  free  men,  to 
give  an  equal  vote  with  their  fellow-citizens; 
nor  could  th  y be  insensible,  while  their 
chief  lay  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Tower, 
and  the  screams  of  a maddened  popu- 
lace were  echoing  “ No  Bishops  1"  that  heads 

maned  such  marvellous  results.  I will  abandon  to 
her  all  “the  Laws  or  Honour,”  for  what  they  srs 
worth  : hut  not  the  King's  veto.  How  far  the  XiaS 
of  England  is  bound  lo  submit  his  private  opinion 
to  that  of  the  Legislature,  on  a point  on  which  the 
orarles  of  law  diiTer  among  themselves, is  a niceand 
deliratequeslion. 

Mr.  Rrodie  insists  that  Cia-endon,  while  hew 
strongly  condemn*  Williams  here,  has  done  it  un- 
justly, since  the  other  Bishops  acquiesced.  Until 
does  not  appear  that  they  acquiesced  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  he  casuistical  Bishop,  as  the  reader  sill 
shortly  And  In  a note  or  two  farther.  Tliranra- 
ment  is  so  perfectly  characteristic ol  thesuMilMnj 
manner  or  this  extraordinary  personage,  that Cln- 
rendon  cannot  be  accused  of  purposely  icndrrin* 
the  sophistry  more  odious  than  it  is— he  has  cer- 
tainly stated  it  with  a malicious  perspicacity. 
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more  able  to  contrive  mischief  than  their 
own,  and  hands  more  skilful  in  the  arts  of 
destruction,  were  fast  undermining  the  foun- 
dations of  their  ow.i  Hierarchy.  In  that  day 
of  dereliction  and  terror,  could  the  Bishops  be 
more  exempt  from  the  common  infirmities  of 
our  nature  than  were  all  the  Right  Honour- 
able Privy  Councillors?  These  already  had 
bowed  with  “ hat  in  hand  giving  them  good 
words”  to  the  insolent  citizens,  as  these 
Lords  going  to  their  House  tremblingly  passed 
through  their  sullen  lines,  promising,  pro- 
vided they  would  be  quiet,  the  blood  of  Straf- 
ford ! Or  were  the  Bi>hops  to  be  less  ter- 
rified than  those  oracles  of  the  law,  who  in 
the  sanctuary  of  justice,  sitting  at  the  tri- 
bunal of  life  and  death,  had  revoked  their 
decrees,  and  vacillated,  till  they  echoed  the 
cry  of  the  populace  around  them? 

Two  Prelates,  at  least,  of  the  five  consulted 
by  Charles,  should  not  participate  in  the 
odium,  if  it  bo  on  odium,  cast  on  their 
brothers.  The  learned  Usher,  indeed,  as  all 
the  bishops  did,  referred  the  King  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges,  who  by  their  office  and 
their  oath  were  to  expound  the  law ; but 
Usher  still  referred  to  the  monarch  himselt 
the  more  delicate  and  more  difficult  conclu- 
Sion,  whether,  aficral!  that  had  passed  during 
the  trial,  he  considered  that  Strafford  was  a 
guilty  man.  Archbishop  Usher  was  not  less 
perplexed  than  he  who  in  his  perplex, ly  had 
consulted  the  re-elver  of  his  doubts-but 
there  are  sufficient  testimonies  to  show  that 
Usher  never  persuaded  Charles,  as  has  been 
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said,  to  consent  to  the  execution  of  the  state 
victim.  (1)  Juxon,  the  good  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, exhorted  the  King  to  do  nothing  against 
his  conscience,  but  more  particularly  repro- 
bated the  extraordinary  piece  of  political 
casuistry  of  Bishop  Williams.  On  the  second 
meeting  in  the  evening,  Juxon  seems  to  have 
stood  in  silence;  a silence  not  unintelligible 
to  the  feelings  of  the  desponding  monarch.  (2) 
Thus  the.  day  was  wearing  away  in  debates 
and  council,  and  the  King  still  remained  irre- 
solute and  miserable.  In  the  evening  Charles 
called  for  a second  meeting  of  the  Bishops. 
His  councillors  had  offered  no  council  to 
which  his  heart  could  assent.  Every  one 
seemed  to  suppress  his  own  thoughts  by  ap- 
pealing to  others  for  that  fatal  decision  which, 
by  being  made  together  in  a body,  seemed  to 
save  the  individual  from  its  responsibility  or 
its  injustice.  (3) 

Charles  stood  as  it  were  alone  in  the  uni- 
verse, about  to  do  an  act  which  the  universe 
itself  would  won  ier  at,  or  would  condemn. 
It  was  a tale  which  his efi  valed  spirit  fell  was 
to  be  reserved  for  posterity,  and  which  poste- 
rity alone  could  decide  on.  At  this  moment, 
it  would  seem,  the  Que  n came  in  dismay, 
supplicating  for  her  children  in  tears  and 
grief,  and  with  her  sad  voice  importuning 
the  King  to  avert  the  momentous  danger, 
urged  on  as  she  was  by  the  councils  of  all 
around  them.  (4)  Clarendon  lias  feelingly  ob- 
served, that  the  part  which  the  King  had 
to  act  was  not  only  harder  than  any  Prince, 
but  than  any  private  gentleman  had  been 


m The  circumstance  of  Usher’s  attendance  on 

the  Bari,  in  tits  last  minutes,  is  a strong  ^onhrma- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  his  advice  lo  thekii 
authorities  which  are  staled  in  the  Biog.  Br.t.,  P 

1075,  arc  conclusive.  ..  „ 

(2)  I have  spared  no  pains  to  combi  y 
searches  relative  to  Juxon,  because  conduct  ha 
been  strangely  misrepresented.  Odm  jon 
preaches  Juxon  Tor  “having  acted  ci 
said  nothing  at  all;”  and  ridicules  Echard Tor  telling 
us  what  1 have  written  above.  Sounderson  »s  re 
ferred  to  for  the  authority  that  on  the  la. t m < t- 
2?  (lor  there  were  two  . n that  Sunday,  a circum- 
sunce  not  noticed  by  our  writer)  “the  Bishop  or 
London  spoke  not  a syllable.”  Wr.  Brodic  quotes 
Nalson  who  savs  that  Juxon  dissuaded  his  master 
from  passing  the  Bill,  “but  other  aulhorUies  adds 
Mr.  Brodie,  “do  not  support  the  statement,  (ni., 
181 . ) 

We.  may  accord  these  opposite  accounts  of  his 
speech  and  of  his  silence;  and  it  is  rather  a cur  ous 
instance  of  what  sometimes  happens  in  historical 
researches,  that  contradictory  tacts  may  bo  i 

the  same,  lime  be  equally  true. 

That  Juxon  spoke  what  I have  said  is  amply  con- 
firmed by  Sir  Edward  Walker,  who  had  it  direct 
from  the  King.  At  the  evening  meeting  he  was  si- 


lent, having  already  spoken  and  having  nothing 
more  to  say. 

The  passage  from  Sir  Edward  Walker  the  reader 
may  like  to  see.  Having  ascribed  the  opinion  that 
the  King  had  a double  capacity,  oT  a public  and  a 
private  man.  etc.,  to  Usher,  who  hound,  rslood  had 
made  that  distinction,  “the  King  replied,  ‘No,  I 
assure  you  it  was  not  he!’  whence  1 infer  it  was 
either  York  or  Durham,  for  at  the  same  lime  tho 
Kill"  fully  justified  the  Bishop  of  London  lor  Ins 
stout  opinion  against  it.”(360.)  This,  with  Ihe  re- 
collection that  there  were  two  meetings  in  one  day, 
prove  that  all  the  accounts,  however  they  differ, 
are  correct. 

(3)  Whether  from  a loyalist,  or  a parliamentary 
pai  lisan,  as  a warning  or  a derision,  a paper  was 
this  night  fixed  on  the  gates  at  W Inlchall,  an- 
nouncing that  on  the  morrow  there  would  be  acted 
in  the  House  of  Peers  a famous  Tragi-C<  medy, 
called  “A  King  and  no  King.’’— Observations  on 

(5)  It  is  probably  true  that  the  Queen  might,  late 
in  the  day,  have  join,  d in  the  inlreaty  of  so  many 
others  for  the  death  of  Strafford,  as  a means  ol  ap- 
peasing the  popular  cry.  Many  writers  have  re- 
peated the  fact;  but  how  greatly  they  have  erred 

n assigning  lo  her  certain  motives,  is  shown  m our 
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exposed  !o.”  It  is  said  that  no  man  doubted 
that  the  King,  without  ary  scruple  of  con- 
science, might  have  granted  the  Earl  his  par- 
don, had  not  other  reasons  of  state  hindered 
him.  (t)  In  truth,  Charles  was  no  longer 
himself  free. 

Importunity  and  necessity  were  the  two 
evil  geniuses  which  stood  by  the  side  of 
Charles,  till  he  could  no  longer  wrestle  with 
them.  After  the  s-cond  interview  in  the 
evening  with  the  bishops,  still  wavering,  the 
King  seems  to  have  delayed  the  last  act  till 
the  morning.  (2)  With  ono  pen  full  of  ink, 
we  are  told,  he  hastily  signed  the  Commis- 
sion granted  to  three  noblemen  for  passing 
the  two  fateful  Bills  which  had  been  extorted 
from  him.  It  was  imagined  that  they  offered 
some  miserable  comfort  to  the  desponding 
monarch  when  they  told  him,  that  as  his  will 
had  not  consented  to  the  deed,  so  neither  by 
the  medium  of  this  Commission  had  his  own 
hand  signed  the  warrant  for  death.  But  even 
this  heartless  subterfuge  was  denied  for  his 
consolation  when  Archbishop  Usher,  after  the 
Commission  was  signed,  bursting  into  tears, 
lamented  the  fatal  signature,  praying  that 
the  King  might  not  suffer  from  a wounded 
conscience  1 

Charles,  who  had  more  titan  once  left  the 
trial  of  Strafford,  which  he  had  constantly 
attended,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  in  signing 
the  Commission  bitterly  wept,  exclaiming 
that  “ Lord  Strafford  was  more  happy  than 
he!”  The  various  and  contending  feelings 
in  his  breast  Charles  himself  showed  when  ho 
charged  Archbishop  Usher,  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, to  assure  Strafford,  that  “ If  the  King’s 
own  life  only  were  hazarded  by  saving  bis, 
he  would  never  have  consented  to  his 
death.”  (3) 

But  the  disturbed  state  of  his  mind,  and 
the  utter  recklessness  of  his  own  existence, 
Charles  surely  betrayed  when  he  allowed 
that  bill  to  pass,  which  had  been  violently 

inquiry  into  Henrietta's  inRuence  over  Charles  the 
First. 

(1)  This  is  said  in  Abp.  Usher's  Life,  by  Parr. 

(S)  Hamond  L’Estrangc,  S.1B.  On  this  contempo- 
rary authority  I have  fixed  on  the  morning  of  Tues- 
day, but  it  may  have  been  late  in  the  preceding 
night,  as  Erhard  gives  it. 

(j)  From  the  nolcsof  Archbishop  Usher,  found  in 
bis  almanack,  containing  the  heads  or  memoran- 
dums of  what  the  King  desired  him  to  communicate 
to  Strafford. — Strafford’s  Letters,!!.,  AI8. 

(1)  We  know  so  little  of  the  private  characters 
and  habits  of  our  early  patriots,  that  we  despair 
esei  of  forming  a more  intimate  acquaintance  w ith 
these  gn  at  and  able  men.  Hacket  has  eharaeter- 


enrried  in  the  coarse  of  a single  day  through 
ihe  two  Houses,  and  by  which  the  Parliament 
deprived  the  King  of  that  last  remaining 
authority  of  the  Sovereign— the  power  of  dis- 
solving them.  This  Bill  was  of  far  greater 
importance  1o  himsolf  than  the  Earl  of  Straf- 
ford’s life;  it  was  virlually  signing  his  own 
dethronement,  as  in  conclusion  it  proved  to 
be  his  own  execution.  So  completely  over- 
powered was  Cliarles  the  First  by  the  fate  of 
Strafford,  that  he  cared  no  longer  for  his 
own. 

To  the  last  momentitwasdoubtful  whether 
Charles  would  consent  to  issue  the  Commis- 
sion. Whitelocke  gives  us  a report  that  the 
King  was  at  length  brought  to  it  by  a pro- 
mise before  he  had  signed,  that  the  life  of 
Strafford  should  be  spared.  If  Ihe  King  had 
been  practised  on  by  some  such  arliOce,  wo 
are  not  furnished  with  the  knowledge.  In 
the  manuscript  letter  to  the  Queen,  which  I 
have  quoted,  written  at  a distant  day,  Charles 
says  himself,  that  “ He  was  surprised  wilh 
it,  instantly  after  he  made  that  base  sinful 
concession.”  Did  the  mystifying  casuistry  of 
the  double  royal  consciences  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams prove  so  unanswerable  at  the  moment, 
as  to  have  silenced  the  compunctions  which 
Charles  never  ceased  to  feel  all  the  rest  of  his 
days?  “ That  he  should  ever  have  been 
brought  to  it,”  observes  Whitelocke,  “ was 
admired  by  most  of  his  subjects  as  well  as 
by  foreigners.”  The  world  indeed  wondered, 
and  none  more  than  the  great  master  of  plots 
and  counter-plots,  Pym  himself.  After  all  his 
industrious  ingenuity,  his  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, the  arduous  conduct  of  that  awful  trial; 
after  all  the  terror  he  had  spread  through  the 
country,  all  the  artifices  he  had  practised  in 
an  insurrectionary  metropolis ; all  Ihebreatb- 
less  labours  his  Epicurean  habits  had  en- 
dured (4)— still  the  demagogue  doubted  ol  his 
own  success,  and  to  the  last  dreaded  to  1* 
foiled  by  the  magnanimity  of  Charles.  Wha» 

ised  Pyra,  in  his  curious  though  often  pedantic 
manner.  Homo  ex  argiUA,  et  Into  foetus  Epieurteo, 
as  Tullj  said  of  Piso,  that  is  in  Christian  Engirt 
“ a painted  sepulchre,  a bcUu-god.**  (ii.,  tw.;  Hii 
translation  is  a comment.  It  is  evident  that  the  las 
image  does  not  refer  to  merely  philosophical  doc- 
trines, but  to  the  more  vulgar  Epicurean  habits. 
The  wooden  cut,  which  authenticates  his  speeches 
to  which  I have  before  alluded,  conveys  to  us  die 
appearance  of  a votary  to  Bacchus  and  Ceres-  Sine* 
the  publication  of  these  volumes,  the  portrait  of 
Pym  has  been  presented  to  us  in  Lord  Nugent* 

“ Memorials."  All  accounts  agree  that  his  anxio® 
labours  exhausted  him  and  produced  his  death. 
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Pjm  first  learned  that  the  Commission  had 
been  signed,  ho  lifted  his  hands  in  ecsta- 
sy, exclaiming,  “ Has  he  given  us  the 
bead  of  Strafford  1 then  he  will  refuse  us 
nothing  1” 

Or.  Monday,  Maxwell,  the  Gentleman  Usher 
to  the  Lords,  hurried  to  acquaint  the  Com- 
mons with  the  good  news  of  the  royal  assent 
by  commission  to  the  two  bills,  bearing  also 
a message  from  the  Lords  that  they  were 
wailing  for  the  Speaker  and  the  House  of 
Commons  to  join  them.  So  transported  was 
this  officer  by  the  amazing  intelligence,  that 
he  precipitated  himself  at  once  into  the 
House,  without  the  usual  form  of  first  de- 
manding entrance,  and  he  appeared  without 
that  insignia  of  office,  bis  black  rod.  Excep- 
tions were  made  at  this  unofficial  and  abrupt 
violation  of  the  dignity  of  tho  House,  but,  as 
most  of  the  members  soon  shared  in  the  wild 
joy  of  the  informal  and  hasty  Usher,  he  was 
favoured  by  escaping  from  a committal. 

But  the  struggle  in  the  royal  breast  had 
not  passed  away  with  the  agony  of  the  horri- 
ble concession.  Still  Charles  ruminated  in 
the  solitude  of  his  own  conscience,  and  still 
he  seemed  to  be  hanging  on  some  frail  hope 
that  yet  one  more  attempt  remained,  at  least, 
to  save  shedding  the  blood  of  the  condemned 
victim. 

On  the  following  morning,  Tuesday,  the 
King  addressed  a letter,  written  with  his  own 
hand,  to  the  Lords,  and  which  was  delivered 
with  unusual  solemnity  by  the  hand  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  As  solemnly  and  as  mourn- 
fully was  it  received.  Twice  it  was  read 
amidst  the  deepest  silence.  “ After  serious 
and  sad  consideration,”  says  Rushworth, 
twelve  Peers  were  deputed  as  messengers  to 
1 the  King,  humbly  to  signify  that  his  inton- 
1 lions  could  not  be  advised  by  them,  without 
danger  to  himself,  his  Queen,  and  his  chil- 
dren. So  dreaded  was  tho  alarm  at  that  mo- 
ment of  the  popular  fury,  by  the  Lords  as 
well  as  the  King,  that  even  Charles  had  only 
proposed  to  spare  the  blood  of  Strafford,  as 
the  King  himself  now  observed  to  the  Lords, 
by  an  If— “ If  it  may  be  done  without  dis- 
contenting my  people” — more  ho  cared  not 
to  say,  and  was  retiring,  when  the  Lords  ob- 
served that  they  ware  suitors  for  his  royal 
favour  to  the  innocent  children  of  Strafford. 
This  last  mark  of  attention  bestowed  on  the 
unhappy  man  touched  the  sorrowful  mon- 
arch, who  seemed  grateful.  The  Lords  then 
offered  to  return  into  his  own  bands  the  letter 
which  he  himself  had  written;  this  Charles 


waived,  observing,  “ My  Lords,  what  b have 
written  to  you,  1 shall  be  content  if  it  be  re- 
gistered by  you  in  your  House.  In  it  you 
may  see  my  mind ; I hope  you  will  use  it  to 
my  honour.” 

The  pathetic  letter  of  Charles  the  First, 
written  on  this  trying  occasion,  betrays  his 
deep  emotions  with  the  simplicity  of  nature. 

It  implores,  as  the  humblest  suitor  might 
implore,  to  have  the  liberty  of  extending  the 
royal  prerogative  of  mercy  ; mercy  which  the 
King  as  much  required  for  himself,  from  the 
hands  of  Parliament,  as  the  victim  on  whom 
he  wished  to  bestow  it.  In  the  history  of  his 
life  it  deserves  to  be  perpetuated  for  poste- 
rity. Charles  evidently  designed  it  to  stand 
on  the  Records  of  the  House  of  Lords,  if  not 
in  the  form  of  a protest,  at  least  as  a perpe- 
tual testimony  that,  however  they  had  ob- 
tained a forced  acquiescence,  he  had  not 
otherwise  consented  to  the  execotion  of 
Strafford 

“ My  Lords,— l did  yesterday  satisfy  the  _i_ 
justice  of  the  kingdom  by  passing  the  Bill  of  | 
Attainder  against  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  But 
mercy  being  as  inherent  and  inseparable  to  a 
king  as  justice,  I desire  in  some  measure  to 
show  that  likewise,  by  suffering  that  unfor- 
tunate man  to  fulfil  the  natural  course  of  his 
life  in  close  imprisonment  ; yet  so,  that  if 
ever  lie  make  the  least  offer  to  escape,  or 
offer  directly  or  indirectly  to  meddle  in  any 
sort  of  public  business,  especially  with  me, 
either  by  message  or  letter,  it  shall  cost  him 
his  life,  without  farther  process.  This,  if  it 
may  be  done  without  the  discontentment  of 
my  people,  will  be  an  unspeakable  content- 
ment to  me. 

“ To  which  end,  as,  in  the  first  place,  1 
by  this  letter  do  earnestly  desire  your  appro- 
bation, and,  to  endear  it  the  more,  have 
chosen  him  to  carry  it,  who  is  of  all  your 
House  most  dear  unto  me,  so  1 desire  that, 
by  conference,  you  will  endeavour  to  give 
the  House  of  Commons  contentment  likewise.  . 
assuring  you  that  the  exercise  of  mercy  is  no 
more  pleasing  to  me  than  to  see  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  consent,  for  my  sake,  that  I 
should  moderate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  so 
important  a case. 

“ I will  not  say  that  your  complying  with 
me  in  this  my  intended  mercy  shall  make 
roe  more  willing,  but  certainly  it  will  make 
me  more  cheerful,  in  granting  your  just 
grievances.  But  if  no  less  than  his  life  will 
satisfy  my  people,  I must  say  Fiat  JusUtia. 
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Thus,  again  recommending  Iho  consideration 
of  my  intentions  to  you,  I rest, 

“ Your  unalterable  and  affectionate  friend, 
“ Charles  R.” 

“ If  he  must  die,  it  were  charity  to  re- 
prieve him  till  Saturday.” 

At  this  day,  removed  from  the  prejudices 
and  the  passions  of  the  contemporaries  of 
Cha  les  the  First,  will  the  unadorned  simpli- 
city of  this  letter  be  passed  over  without 
emotion?  Not  a sentence  but  is  impressed 
with  the  deep  feeling  which  dictated  it.  Tho 
unusual  form  of  the  letter,  ns  well  as  the  in- 
fant messenger  who  presented  it,  gavo  it  the 
air  of  a domestic  rather  than  a royal  com- 
munication, and  betrayed  all  the  tenderness 
of  a sorrowing  friend  seeking  for  an  equal  af- 
fection. 

Yet  at  the  time  this  letter  was  censured 
with  severity  by  the  ultra  royalists.  In  their 
eyes  royally  was  degraded  by  becoming  a 
suppliant  to  the  people  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Peers.  For  what  purpose  should  tho 
King  write  In  annul  or  to  alter  that  sentence 
which  ho  had  himself  just  passed,  and  which 
they  had  gained  with  so  much  danger  and 
many  artifices?  Could  h"  rationally  expect 
that  they  would  undo  what  he  himself  had 
,,  failed  in  the  courage  not  to  have  done?  Could 
the  King  expect  aught  but  a serond  repulse? 
And  tohave  sent  on  this  forlorn  hope  theycung 
Prince,  was  it  to  accustom  Iho  heir  of  the 
Crown  from  his  very  childhood  to  the  denials 
of  his  subjects  ? And  to  desire  (ho  respite  of 
two  or  three  days  for  the  condemned  pri- 
soner. was  begging  fora  power  and  aulho'ity 
with  which  he  had  not  parted  by  conceding 
the  act  of  attainder.  Even  the  form  of  the 
letter  was  objected  to ; it  was  not  kingly.  A 
court-missive  to  the  Peers  hears  the  King’s 
signature  at  its  head,  and  is  never  subscribed 
with  the  equality  of  private  friendship.  Such 
were  some  of  the  discourses  of  the  day.  Un- 
happy monarchs  I who  so  often,  when  they 
act  in  conformity  to  Slate  interests,  are  con- 
demned as  heartless  men ; and  when  they 
descend  from  the  throne  are  scorned  at  for 
.theslrong  sympathies  inspired  by  thedevotion 
\ and  despondency  of  friendship. 

The  pitiable  postscript  of  this  letter,  “ ctlle 
froide  priere,”  as  the  vivacious  M.  Guizot 
exclaims,  is  remarkable,  as  it  has  been  said 
that  this  graceless  addition  was  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Queen,  for  a very  s nis  er  design. 
Burnet  relates  an  anecdote  which  he  had  from 
Lord  Hollis  himself,  whose  sister  Strafford 


had  married.  The  King  sent  for  Hollis  to 
consult  on  means  to  save  his  relative’s  life. 
Hollis  observed  that  the  King  might  legally 
reprieve  this  condemned  prisoner,  but  this  he 
would  not  advise.  Hollis  drew  up  a petition 
for  Strafford  for  a short  respite  to  settle  his 
af'airs,  and  a speech  f r the  King,  who  was 
to  come  down  to  the  Mouse  holding  the  peti- 
tion in  his  hand.  Hollis  had  persuaded  many, 
by  a sort  of  | olilic->l  logic,  of  the  expediency 
of  saving  Strafford’s  life,  w ho,  as  he  assured 
them,  in  that  caso,  reverting  to  his  former 
principles,  would  become  wholly  theirs,  llis 
preservation  thus  would  be  more  serviceable 
than  if  made  an  example  on  such  new  and 
doubtful  points.  In  the  mean  while  it  had 
been  intimated  to  the  Queen  that  Hollis  had 
engaged  Strafford  to  accuse  her;  of  what  we 
are  not  told.  On  this  the  Queen  not  only 
hindered  the  King  from  going  to  the  House, 
changing  the  speech  into  a message  w rit  with 
the  King’s  own  hand  and  carried  by  the  Prince 
of  Woles,  which  Hollis  observed  would  “per- 
haps have  done  as  well,  the  King  being  apt 
Jo  spoil  things  by  an  unacceptable  manner.” 
“ But  to  the  wonder  of  the  whole  world,” 
continues  Burnet,  “ the  Queen  prevailed  with 
him  to  add  that  mean  poslsciipt,  4 If  he  must 
die,  it  were  charity  to  reprieve  him  till  Satur- 
day,’ which  was  a very  unhandsome  giving 
up  of  the  who'e  message.  When  it  was  com- 
municated In  both  Houses,  the  whole  Court- 
party  was  plainly  against  it ; and  so  he  fell 
truly  by  the  Queen's  means.” 

This  was  one  of  those  anecdotes  which  are 
sometimes  cited  as  historical;  and  even  Mr. 
Hallam  has  recently  repeated  it.  Burnet, 
long  after  he  had  heard  it  in  the  lonsencssof 
conversation,  records  the  reminiscence  in  his 
lively  manner  Let  us  lake  tho  story  aswa 
find  it.  Tho  secret  anecdote  concerning  the 
postscript  Hollis  could  hardly  have  known  but 
front  another.  Had  the  Queen  dreaded evriy 
hour  an  accuser  in  this  state-prisoner,  and 
for  what  crime  we  are  never  told,  she  would 
not  have  been  urgent  to  impede  the  courseof 
law.  even  for  a day.  She  would  not  have 
exerted  her  fascinating  influence  to  add  the 
postscript,  but  rather  to  have  suppressed  the 
letter.  What  Hollis  related  of  himself  may 
be  deemed  correct ; what  he  told  after  an- 
other can  only  be  supposititious.  The  my  Mery 
in  which  some  havo  involved  this  humbla 
postscript,  ami  Burnet’s  mal  cious  intention, 
were  designed  to  cast  a fresh  odium  on  an 
unpopular  Queen.  Henrietta,  after  all, never 
suggested  this  postscript,  which  has  attracted 
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s<>  much  criticism.  The  King,  in  his  audience 
with  the  Lords,  assigned  the  simple  and  na- 
tural motive.  Charles  said,  “ my  other  in- 
tention proceeding  out  of  charily  for  a few 
day>’  respite  was  upon  certain  information, 
that  his  estate  was  so  distracted  that  it  neces- 
sarily required  some  few  days  for  settle- 
ment.” (I)  And  this  fact  is  even  confirmed 
by  Hollis  hims  If,  who,  in  his  proposed  peti- 
tion, which  had  been  submitted  to  the  King, 
urged  this  very  motive  as  its  plea  ; the  real 
suggester  of  this  humble  entreaty  was  Stral- 
ford  himself,  merely  fora  domestic  purpose, 
as  we  find  in  Laud’s  Diary. (:l) 

The  extraordinary  letter  which  Strafford 
addressed  to  the  King  to  free  him  from  his 
promise  of  saving  his  life,  and  to  relieve  the 
agony  of  his  conscience  in  consenting  to  his 
death,  nc  ords  not  with  that  surprise  and 
disappointment  which  he  showed  on  learning 
his  fate.  It  is  said  that  the  Earl  on  hearing 
of  his  fate,  suddenly  rising  from  his  seal, 
and  looking  up  to  Heaven,  exclaimed,  “ Put 
not  yntir  trust  in  Prihces  nor  in  the  sons  of 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation.” 
There  is  a mystery  in  this  conduct  now  per- 
haps too  late  to  clear  away;  and  mure  than 
one  reason  has  been  assigned.  Carte  has 
even  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  print- 
ed letter.  To  have  reproached  Charles  with 
tho  sentence  of  death  which  Strafford  kn»  w 
was  inevitable,  is  so  utierly  inconsistent  with 
the  magnanimity  which  had  dictated  the  noble 
letter,  that  we  must  believe  we  know  the  story 
too  imperfectly  to  comprehend  it. 

Ido  not  like  to  leave  the  reader  without 
preserving  some  particulars  which  exhibit 
the  magnanimity  of  this  great  mini'ter. 

The  death  of  Strafford  was  as  dignified  as 
his  life.  Unsubdued  by  the  stroke  of  fortune, 
he  was  yet  overcome  by  the  tenderness  of 
domestic  life— his  friends  and  his  family  oc- 
cupied his  last  thoughts. 

On  the  night  before  the  execution,  the 
Earl  sent  for  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to 
ask  whether  it  were  possiblo  for  him  to  speak 
"ith  the  Archbishop  now  in  the  Tower. 
4t  Master  Lieutenant,”  said  Strafford,  “you 
shall  hear  what  passes  betwixt  us ; it  is  not  a 
time  either  for  him  to  plot  heresy,  or  me  to 
plot  treason.”  This  seems  to  have  been  said 
with  playful  irony.  The  Lieutenant  desired 
his  Lordship  would  petition  Parliament  for 
that  favour.  “No,”  replied  Strafford,  “I 
have  gotten  my  dispatch  from  them,  and  will 

(U  Runhworlh,  tv.,  266. 

W Laud's  History  of  bis  Troubles,  177. 
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trouble  them  no  more; I am  now  petitioning 
a higher  court,  where  neither  partiality  can 
be  expected,  nor  error  feared.”  A sharp  and 
indignant  teprimand  of  them  - he  deigned  not 
to  be  querulous.  Strafford  then  requested 
Archbishop  Usher  to  desire  Laud  “ to  be  at 
his  window,  when  l shall  go  abroad  to-mor- 
row, for  a last  farewell.” 

Not  seeing  L iud,  he  begged  to  approach 
nearer  to  his  apartment,  but  the  old  man 
was  now  hastening  to  the  window  of  his  cell. 
Thus  met  the  two  great  ministers  of  Charles, 
and  the  scene  was  ominous  of  the  fate  of 
their  master  ! The  aged  Laud  lifted  up  his 
feeble  hands  to  bestow  the  blessing  he  could 
not  speak,  fainting  in  the  amis  of  his  atten- 
dant. Laud,  who  could  not  suffer  the  sight 
of  his  great  friend  led  to  the  scaffold,  yet 
himself  soon  mounted  that  scaffold  with  no 
disturbance  of  mind.  When  Laud  was  re- 
proached by  the  Puritans  for  that  womanly 
softness,  he  said  that  when  he  should  come 
to  his  own  execution  they  would  see  that  he 
was  more  sensible  of  tho  death  of  the  great 
Earl  than  of  his  own. 

The  Lieutenant  desired  Strafford  to  lake 
coach,  for  fear  the  people  should  rush  in  upon 
him  and  tear  him  to  pieces.  The  Scotch  Bal- 
four imagined  that  he  was  at  Edinburgh. 
Strafford  firmly  replied,  “ No  ! Master  Lieu- 
tenant, I dare  look  death  in  the  face  and  the 
people  too.”  He  pleasantly  added,  “ Have 
you  a care  that  l do  not  escape— 1 care  not 
how  I die,  whether  by  the  stroke  of  the  exe- 
cutioner, or  tho  madness  of  tho  people,  if 
that  may  give  them  better  content;  it  is  all 
one  to  me!”  Not  less  than  a hundred  thou- 
sand persons,  for  many  had  arrived  from  all 
parts,  were  viewed  in  a long  perspective  on 
Tower-hill.  They  witnessed  his  death  in 
silence,  offering  neither  insults  nor  re- 
proaches. Whether  many  sympathized  with 
the  fate  of  the  great  statesman  may  be  doubt- 
ful, certainly  many  rejoiced  at  it.  It  was  not 
the  criminality  of  the  man,  which  the  popu- 
lace might  have  misconceived,  but  could 
never  have  comprehended,  which  probably 
touched  them,  but  it  was  a Minister  of  State 
submitted  to  a criminal’s  fate;  it  was  the  firs^ 
public  execution  of  the  kind  which  the  popu- 
lace had  ever  beheld.  At  first  their  awe 
chasti-ed  their  joy — but  the  secret  satisfaction 
betrayed  itself  when  the  head  of  Strafford  fell 
from  tho  block.  Most  who  returned  home, 
waving  their  hats,  shouted  through  the 
towns  they  passed,  “ Hishead  is  off!  His  head 
is  off!”  and  bonfires  blazod,  or  windows  were 
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broken, Tor  all  did  not  join  in  the  popular 
acclimations.  Some  departed  in  silence  and 
musing,  and,  as  Monsieur  Guizot  has  happily 
eipressed  it,  full  of  doubts  and  uneasiness  as 
to  the  justice  of  that  wish  which  they  came 
from  witnessing  accomplished. 

Strafford,  in  walking  from  the  Tower,  took 
off  his  hat  frequently,  saluting  the  people. 
His  firm  step  and  lofty  air  are  described  by  a 
contemporary  account  to  have  been  like  that 
of  a general  marching  in  a triumph,  rather 
than  to  a scaffold.  (1)  This  self-possession 
in  the  grace  of  his  motions,  and  the  ease  of 
his  language  to  the  last  moment  of  life  on 
the  scaffold,  evinced  the  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  man.  The  pang  of  bidding  a last  fare- 
well to  some  friends  on  the  scaffold  softened 
his  accustomed  severity  j but  when  Strafford 
beheld  his  brother,  Sir  George  Wentworth, 
weeping  excessively,  “ Brother,”  said  the 
Earl,  with  a vivacious  cheerfulness,  “ what 
do  you  see  in  me  to  cause  these  tears  ? Does 
any  indecent  fear  betray  in  me  guilt,— or  my 
innocent  boldness  Atheism?  Think  that  you 
are  now  accompanying  me  the  third  time  to 
my  marriage-bed.  That  block  must  be  my 
pillow, — and  here  shall  l rest  from  all  my  la- 
bours. No  thoughts  of  envy,  no  dreams  of 
treason,  norjoalousies  nor  cares  for  the  King, 
the  State,  or  myself,  shall  interrupt  this  easy 
sleep.”  (2)  While  undressing  himself  and 
winding  his  hair  under  the  cap,  looking  on 
the  block,  he  said,  “ 1 do  as  cheerfully  put 
off  my  doubl'd  at  this  time  as  ever  I did 
when  I went  to  bed.”  This  sentiment  may 
to  some  appear  unnatural ; but  if  we  reflect 
what  of  late  he  had  undergone,  and  what, 
had  he  lived,  he  could  not  escape  from,  Death 
offered  a relief  to  such  a man  which  life  could 
no  longer  afford. 

There  are  some  remarkable  passages  in 
his  speech.  Strafford  doubtless  had  medi- 

())  Echard  repeated  this  simile,  as  he  did  some 
others  in  his  compilation,  on  which  Oldmixon,  not 
at  alt  aware  that  they  are  not  the  property  of  the 
laborious  compiler,  attacks  them  with  ferocious 
criticism.  “Mr.  Echard’s  similes  are  extremely  na- 
tural ; nothing  in  ihc  world  is  so  like  a triumph  as 
to  have  one’s  head  cutoff.”  The  Archdeacon  had 
stolen  another  on  hand’s  fainting  In  taking  leave  or 
StrafTord,  “as  if  his  soul  would  have  forced  its  way 
to  have  joined  the  Earl's  In  Its  passage  to  eternity.” 
01dm ixon  exelaims,  “He  plays  with  eternity  as  flies 
do  with  the  flame." 

(3;  Nulson,  ii.,  195. 

f3)  Mr.  Brodic  informs  us  that  certain  draughts  of 
speeches  of  the  Earl  are  not  genuine.  Certainly 
these  are  not  which  are  hill  of  contrition  for  his 
past  conduct.  Mr.  Brodie  perceived  that  they  were 
at  variance  with  that  which  Bushworth  took  from 


tated  in  his  imprisonment  on  the  fate  of 
other  illustrious  men — and  some,  too,  Minis- 
ters of  State,  who  like  him  had  been  cast 
forth  as  a sacrifice  to  the  people,  and  not  al- 
ways more  criminal  than  himself.  To  these 
he  seems  to  harealluiied.  “ Although  it  be 
my  ill-hap  to  bo  misconstrued,  i am  not  the 
first  man  that  hath  suffered  in  this  kind it 
is  a common  portion  that  befalls  men  in  this 
life.  Righteous  judgments  shall  be  hereaf- 
ter. Here  we  are  subject  to  error,  and  mis- 
judging one  another.  I was  so  far  from  being 
against  Parliaments,  that  I did  always  think 
Parliaments  in  England  to  be  the  happy  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  and  the  best  means 
to  make  the  King  and  his  people  happy.” 
Strafford,  kneeling  down,  made  a solemn 
protestation — “ 1 am  now  in  the  very  door, 
going  out,  and  my  next  step  must  be  from 
time  to  eternity,  either  of  peace  or  pain— f 
solemnly  call  God  to  witness  I ara  not  guilty, 
so  far  as  t can  understand,  of  the  great  crime 
laid  to  my  charge,  nor  ever  had  the  least 
inclination  to  injure  the  King,  tho  State,  the 
Laws,  or  the  Religion  of  this  kingdom.”  This 
solemn  acknowledgment,  this  address  to  the 
God  whom  he  feared,  at  the  moment  ofdeath, 
seems  intolerable  to  some  ; yet  there  may  be 
much  more  truth  in  the  confession  than  they 
choose  to  allow,  or  with  their  prejudices  are 
capable  to  conceive.  Strafford,  in  the  legacy 
of  his  words  to  the  people,  paid  a tribute  to 
the  Constitution ; (3J—  that  “ he  was  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  that  Constitution,”  as  Mrs. 
Macaulay  assorts,  was  no  ignorance  peculiar 
to  Strafford. 

With  the  prescience  of  a statesman,  Straf- 
ford professed  his  apprehension  of  future 
evils,  recommending  to  every  man  to  lay  hi? 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  seriously  consider 
whether  the  beginning  of  the  people’s  hap- 
piness should  be  written  in  letters  of  blood? 

hie  lips  on  the  scaffold,—"  though  charity,”  con- 
tinues Mr.  Brodie,  “ would  i nduce  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  correspondence, etc.,  to  wish  that 
it  had  been  otherwise,  or  at  all  events  that  flat 
portion  at  least  of  the  speech  actually  delivered  os 
the  scaffold,  in  which  lie  declares  himself  to  have 
been  always  a friend  to  Parliaments,  were  not  au- 
thentic, for  it  i»  deplorable  to  believe  that  his  last 
moments  were  polluted  with  an  untruth.”  Brodi*. 
Brtt.  Empire,  ltl.,tll. 

Who  is  polluted  with  an  nntrnth?  Those  passages 
which  Mr.  Brodie  might  point  out  as  inimical  to 
Parliaments,  the  Bari  would  probably  have  defend- 
ed as  being  only  hostile,  not  to  Parliament;,  for 
which  he  was  an  advocate,  but  to  Eliot,  to  Pym,  & 
Prynne,  to  Hampden,  to  Vane  and  their  Iriejri*. 
whom  he  marked  out  as  a faction- 
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“if  fear,”  he  added,  “ they  are  in  a wrong 
way!”  Strafford  foresaw  the  approaching 
ruin  of  the  Church,  and  solemnly  lorbade  his 
son,  from  a religions  motive,  ever  to  pur- 
chase Ch arch-lands.  It  was  Strafford’s  no- 
tion that  the  revenues  of  the  Church  would 
be  seized  on  by  the  nobility  and  the  gentry. 
Be  was  not  far  from  the  truth  in  the  result; 
but  he  cotild  not  yet  have  imagined  that  a 
baser  class  of  adventurers  were  to  become 
lords  over  lords,  and  masters  over  gentle- 
men. 

He  passed  half  an  hour  at  prayers.  In 
rising  to  approach  the  block  he  gave  his  last 
reminiscences  to  his  family— naming  them 
endearingly  to  his  brother.  He  concluded, 
“ Now  I have  nigh  done ; one  stroke  will 
make  my  wife  husbandless,  my  dear  children 
fatherless,  my  poor  servants  maslerless,  and 
separate  me  from  my  dear  brother,  and  allmy 
friends ; but  let  God  be  to  you  and  them  all 
in  all.”  He  took  his  solemn  leave  of  the 
noblemen  and  others  about  him,  offering  his 
hand. 

There  was  a copy  of  the  heads  of  notes  for 
his  speech  written  by  his  own  hand,  and 
found  on  the  scaffold ; among  them  were 
these— “ Submit  to  what  is  voted  justice,  but 
my  intentions  innoeent  from  subverting,  etc., 
acquit  the  King  constrained— strange  way  to 
write  the  beginning  of  Reformation  and 
settlement  of  a Kingdom  in  blood.” 

When  Archbishop  Usher  gave  an  account 
to  the  King  of  the  calm  majesty  of  Strafford’s 
death,  adding  that  he  had  seen  many  die, 
but  never  so  white  a soul  return  to  its  Maker, 
Charles,  turning  aside,  could  not  forbear 
those  emotions  of  tenderness,  of  grief,  and  of 
remorse,  which  his  tears  could  not  efface,  and 
which  haunted  his  memory,  and  embittered 
his  last  hour. 

In  the  whole  compass  of  English  history, 
no  incident  offers  more  critical  difficulties  in 
its  narrative  than  the  trial  of  Strafford,  and 
no  character  seems  more  tender  to  touch  on 
than  that  of  this  able  minister.  Even  among 
his  own  contemporaries  the  opinions  of  men 
were  strongly  opposed,  and  more  particu- 
larly on  the  mortal  sentence.  The  passions 
of  those  days,  being  involved  in  the  principles 
of  a free  constitution,  have  been  transferred 
to  our  own,  and  Strafford  remains  still  a 
name  which  kiudles  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
those  who  view  nothing  but  undeviating  de- 
spotism on  one  side,  and  nothing  hut  tho 
holiest  devotion  of  patriotism  on  the  other. 
One  of  the  most  acute  investigators  of  legal 
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evidence,  in  his  elaborate  review  of  the  pre- 
sent subject,  after  the  keenest  scrutiny,  to 
bring  Strafford  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
has  ingenuously  confessed  that  these  legal 
points  may  be  still  open  to  every  sort  of  legal 
objection.  In  truth,  those  writers  who  have 
denounced  this  minister  hardly  pretend  that 
he  was  amenable  to  any  existing  law;  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  baffled  Commons  de- 
sisted from  the  trial  of  a man,  whose  pre- 
sumed and  undcfinable  crime  of  an  intention 
to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm 
had  yet  never  entered  into  .the  code  of  our 
jurisprudence.  Yet  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian to  whom  we  have  referred  has  not  hesi- 
tated to  pronounce  that  “ho  died  justly  be- 
fore God  and  man ;”  but  Mr.  Haliam  adds — 
so  strong  is  bis  love  of  truth,  and  so  firm  is 
his  attachment  to  party — “ In  condemning 
the  bill  of  attainder  we  cannot  look  upon  it 
as  a crime."  Such  was  the  hard  fate  of  Straf- 
ford ! He  was  tried  for  a supposititious  crime, 
and  stands  condemned  by  a paradox  ! This 
is  in  the  nature  of  things  where  parly  is  pre- 
valent and  justice  is  violated. 

Were  it  possible  to  discover  a philosopher 
so  ignorant  and  so  Innocent  of  traditional 
prejudices  and  vulgar  opinions  as  first  to  have 
learnt  the  tale  of  Strafford  only  by  his  trial, 
he  would  hardly  hesitate  to  acquit  the  illus- 
trious prisoner;  but  surely  he  would  be  con- 
firmed in  his  sentiments  or  his  suspicions 
when  be  had  further  meditated  on  the  volu- 
minous discussions  of  those  who  advocate  the 
justice  of  the  bill  of  attainder.  He  might 
wonder  at  that  anxiety  and  that  perplexity 
which  they  betray  by  their  legal  subtleties  ; 
be  would  fend  himself  involved  in  the  most 
abstruse  arguments,  as  if  thecrimes  of  Straf- 
ford were  rather  of  a metaphysical  nature 
Ilian  overt  acts  of  treason  which  even  some 
dormant  law  might  he  imagined  to  reach ; 
he  might  smile  at  the  preliminary  questions 
they  have  sometimes  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  before  they  venture  to  deduce  their  infer- 
ences ; he  might  be  startled  at  tho  mon- 
strous ingenuity  of  the  incomprehensible 
charges  of  constructive  or  accumulative  trea- 
son, and  at  the  solution  of  that  enigma  which 
explains  that,  however  there  was  no  establish- 
ed law  for  Strafford’s  condemnation  to  death, 
yet  was  he  justly  condemned  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, though  he  would  have  been  unjustly 
condemned  by  an  ordinary  Court  of  Law.  (I) 
And,  finally,  after  all  the  tedious  sophistry  of 

(1)  Broflle,m.,W. 
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lawyers,  lie  might  be  surprised  that  these  ' 
wi  iters  have  usually  wound  up  their  vindica - 
tion  of  the  anomalous  proceedings  and  the 
violation  of  public  justice,  by  pleas  of  neces- 
sity, and  apologies  to  palliate  what  they  had 
found  to  bo  so  troublesome  to  explain.  (1) 
Yet,  let  us  not  forget  the  illustrious  names  at 
the  bar  who  opposed  the  heartless  St.  John, 
and  the  inveterate  advocates, Glynn  and  May- 
nard—the  bar  at  least  was  honourably  di- 
vided. 

We  escape  from  the  intricate  and  tenebrous 
labyrinth  of  the  lawyers,  emerging  from  their 
cloudy  arguments  to  the  open  day-light  of 
human  nature.  We  will  consider  Strafford 
as  the  minister  of  Charles  the  First.  We  may 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  wo  can  penetrate 
into  the  secret  recesses  of  his  comprehensive 
mind,  but  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  passionless 
historian,  with  a wider  scope  of  information 
than  coniernporaries  po-sess,  to  form  juster 
views  of  the  man.  Wo  have  to  offer  neither 
invectives  nor  apologies. 

The  poet  May,  who  still  retained  some 
courtly  reminiscences,  even  in  his  character 
as  the  historian  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Par- 
liament, struck  by  the  genius  of  the  great 
Minister,  compared  Strafford  with  the  Homan 
Curio  of  his  own  Lucan  : — 

Hand  alimn  tanta  civem  lulil  indole  Roma, 

Aut  cui  plus  trues  deterenl  recta  sequent!. 

Perdila  tunc  llrbi  nocueiunl  seculn,  |>ostquam 
Ambitus,  ct  luxus,  el  opum  metuenda  laciiltas, 
Transvcrso  mentem  dubiuni  tori  elite  luieruiit, 
Moinciitumqucfuit  mutulus Curio  rerum. 

In  all  our  pregnant  mother's  tribes  before, 

A sou  of  Holder  hope  she  nev.  r bore ; 

A soul  more  bright,  more  great,  she  never  knew. 
White  to  thy  country’s  interest  thou  werl  true. 

But  thy  had  fate  o’i  rented  thy  native  worth. 

And  in  an  age  abandon’d  brought  thee  forth  ; 

When  Vice  in  triumi  Ii  through  the  city  pass’d. 

And  dreadful  wrath  and  power  laid  atl  tilings  waste. 
The  swieepiug  stream  Itiy  hi  tier  purpose  cross'd, 

And  in  Hie  headlong  torrent  wri  t thou  lost. 

Much  to  the  ruin  ol  the  Slate  was  done 
When  Curio  by  '’Ambition’s  bribe”  was  won; 
Curio,  the  hope  ol  Rome,  and  her  most  worthy  Son. 

Rows. 

A modem  historian,  to  whom  every  re- 
spect is  due  for  his  discernment  and  itnpar- 

(0  Brodie,  iii..  Hit.  Here  is  a notable  instance. 
After  having  occupied  se  oral  pagfs  in  controvert- 
ing the  enlightened  opinion  of  a great  statesman 
himself.  Charles  Fox,  on  the  Commons*  "departure 
in  the  ease  of  Strafford  from  the  sacred  principles  of 
justice,”  Mr.  Brodie  closes  thus:  " Th-re  seemed 
every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  fate  of  the  Empire 
depended  in  a great  measure  upon  Ids;  a view 
which  even  brings  the  matter  within  Mr.  Fox’s  idea 


tiality  on  Ihe  general  subjects  of  our  history, 
has  pronounced  of  Strafforl  that  “he  was 
the  most  aclive  and  formidable  enemy  to  the 
liberties  of  the  peoplo.  He  laboured— his 
own  tellers  provo  it— to  exalt  the  power  of 
the  throne  on  tho  ruin  of  Ihose  rights  of 
which  he  once  had  been  the  most  strenuous 
advocalo.”  (2)  Such  a popular  opinion  well 
merits  that  closer  scrutiny  which  gratifies 
the  love  of  truth. 

Was  it  then  ambition,  reckless  of  its  means, 
which  so  wholly  contaminated  this  groat  spi- 
rit, as  basely  to  work  in  enslaving  his  fellow- 
countrymen  to  the  tyranny  of  a despot  ? Was 
an  earldom  weighed  against  a baronetcy  t 
Few  statesmen,  it  is  suspected,  reject  the  se- 
duction of  political  ambition, even  in  tho  pri- 
vate siation  occupied  by  independent  Straf- 
ford ; but  it  may  yet  be  a question  whether 
Strafford  ever  considered  that  his  Sovereign 
was  this  absolute  tyrant  ? Even  May  con- 
fesses that  “ ho  understood  the  right  way, 
and  the  liberty  of  his  country  us  well  as.any 
man  ; for  which  in  former  Parliaments  he 
stood  up  stiffly,  and  seemed  an  excellent  pa- 
triot.” At  his  trial,  Strafford  declared  that 
his  opinions  had  suffered  no  change,  what- 
ever they  might  deem  or  misconceive  of  his 
conduct.  Alluding  to  the  Commons,  ho  said, 
“1  am  tho  same  man  in  opinion  that  I was 
when  I was  ono  of  them.”  And  some  days 
after,  with  deeper  emotions,  “ I confess  I am 
charged  with  treason  by  the  honourable  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  it  is  my  groatcsl  grief ; 
for  if  it  were  not  an  arrow  sent  out  of  that 
quiver,  it  would  not  bo  so  heavy  as  it  is;  but, 
as  it  comes  from  them,  it  pierces  my  heart, 
though  not  with  guilt,  yet  with  grief,  that  in 
my  grey  hairs  I should  bo  misunderstood  by 
the  companions  of  my  youth  with  whom  f 
have  formerly  spent  so  much  time.” 

Let  us  take  Strafford  at  a moment  less 
guarded  than  when  he  stood  at  (he  bar  of  his 
peers,  an  impeached  minister— let  us  seek 
him  in  the  secret  confession  of  his  privacy, 
and  in  the  day  of  his  glory.  Strafford  flattered 
himself  that  he  had  triumphed  over  his  great 
adversary  Pym,  and  that  party  : — 

“ Now  1 can  say  the  King  is  as  absolute 

in  regard  to  self  defence.”  The  ingenuity,  if  net 
the  ingenuousness,  is  here  admirable;  as  if  not 
quite  continent  of  all  his  prciious  legal  distinctions, 
this  historical  controversialist,  in  his  last  distress 
of  argument,  otfers  to  rest  his  cause  by  accepting 
Ihe  very  opinion  vihieh  he  had  been  all  along  con- 
tending with ; 

W Ur.  Lingard,  x.,  136. 
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OF  CHARLES 
here  (Ireland)  as  any  prince  in  Ihe  whole 
world  can  be;  and  may  be  still,  if  it  be  not 
spoiled  on  that  side  (the  Commons).  For  so 
long  as  his  Majesty  shall  have  here  a deputy 
of  faith  and  understanding,  and  that  he  bo 
preserved  in  credit,  and  independent  upon 
any  but  the  King  himself,  let  it  be  laid  as  a 
ground,  it  is  the  deputy’s  fault  if  the  King  be 
denied  any  reasonable  claim.” 

We  may  assume  this  as  the  secret  prin- 
ciple of  Strafford’s  political  conduct.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  King  was  to  be  invested 
with  “ absolute  power,”  but  he  explains  the 
ambiguous  phrase,  and  he  restricts  this 
mighty  power  by  any  “ reasonable  claims.” 
Arbitrary  power,  therefore,  when  unreason- 
able, would  be  illegal.  Strafford  had  a pe- 
culiar expression  to  describe  the  right  of  the 
King,  amidst  his  difficulties  to  raise  sup- 
plies. It  was  to  be  done  “ candide  et  caste” 
—this  appears  by  the  evidence  of  Lord  Cot- 
tington  and  others  on  the  trial.  In  a curious 
paper  addressed  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of 
“ war  with  Austria,”  he  employs  the  same 
expression  ; he  impresses  on  the  King  to  ex- 
ercise “ the  power  only  for  public  and  neces- 
sary uses ; to  spare  the  people  as  much  and 
often  as  it  is  possible ; this  being  the  only 
means  to  preserve,  as  may  be  said,  the 
chattily  of  these  levies.”  (1)  In  another 
place,  alluding  to  the  ship-money,  he  says, 
“lam  satisfied  that  moneys  raised  for  setting 
forth  a fleet  was  chastely  bestowed  that 
way.”  It  is  evident  that,  by  the  chastity  of 
levies  of  money,  ho  meant  an  entire  applica- 
tion to  the  necessary  purposes  for  which  they 
were  proposed.  Had  Strafford  had  none  but 
arbitrary  notions  in  his  head,  he  had  never 
troubled  himself  with  such  nice  distinctions. 
But  the  obnoxious  phraseof  “absolute  power” 
would  be  construed  by  a Commonwealth  man 
odiously,  passing  over  the  fact  that  Strafford 
in  his  style,  however  high,  seems  always  to 
have  subdued  its  worst  construction.  Had 
Charles  been  the  Nero,  w hich  has  been  so  art- 
fully impressed  on  us,  would  Strafford  have 
laboured  to  render  the  tyrant,  as  he  did  the 
King,  absoluto  1 

Strafford,  like  most  men  of  that  day,  could 
not  have  entertained  those  correct  notions  of 
a popular  constitution  which  required  such  a 
length  of  time  after  his  own  age  for  their 
establishment.  The  principles  of  our  political 
freedom  were  in  his  day  fluctuating,  depend- 
ing on  precedents,  and  always  involved  in 

(t)  Stratford's  Letters,  U.,  ea. 
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controversy.  He  himself  has  more  than  once 
lamented  this  cruel  uncertainly,  and  earnest- 
ly prayed  for  the  time  when  “ the  prerogative 
and  the  liberty  of  the  subject  should  be  de- 
termined.” So  doubtful  and  obscure  were 
then  the  conflicting  sentiments  even  in  the 
capacious  mind  of  this  great  statesman  I 
Candour  requires  that  we  should  credit  what 
his  intimate  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe  as- 
sures us ; we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  has  ascribed  supposititious  sentiments  to 
his  great  friend.  He  asserts  that  Strafford 
“disliked  the  abuse  of  regal  authority,  but  it 
appeared  to  him  most  hard  and  difficult  to 
keep  the  interests  of  the  King  and  the  people 
from  encroaching  one  upon  another,”  that 
“ Experience  had  taught  him  that  there  was 
less  danger  to  increase  the  regal  power  than 
that  the  people  should  gain  advantage  over 
the  King  ; the  one  may  turn  to  the  prejudice 
of  some  particular  sufferer,  the  other  draws 
on  the  ruin  of  the  whole.” 

This  opinion  betrays  more  the  dread  of  a 
democracy  than  an  assent  to  the  passive 
obedience  of  arbitrary  power.  On  the  scaf- 
fold Strafford  himself  declared  that  “ he  had 
the  ill  hap  to  be  misconstrued,  for  that  he  had 
ever  considered  that  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land wero  the  happiest  constitution  that  any 
kingdom  lived  under.”  Strafford,  so  late  as 
in  1639,  advised  Charles  to  call  a Parliament, 
and  Whitelocke  observes,  that  “ Strafford 
had  the  honour  of  the  people’s  good  opinion 
for  promoting  this  resolution.”  In  the  style 
of  his  correspondence  with  the  King,  we  ob- 
serve the  most  complete  personal  devotion ; 
but  we  must  recollect  that  he  had  to  engage 
the  affections  of  a distant  master,  and  that 
confident  of  his  own  ability  as  a minister, 
which  the  result  of  his  Irish  administration 
had  shown,  in  the  improvement  of  the  re- 
venue, and  the  quieting  of  that  unhappy 
kingdom,  he  was  desirous  to  inspire  the  King 
by  the  confidence  he  himself  possessed.  How- 
ever ambitious  of  office,  with  his  noble  spirit 
and  his  statesman-like  views,  and  his  inde- 
pendence of  fortune,  he  would  not  tamely 
stand  by  as  the  obsequious  deputy  of  a capri- 
cious tyrant.  Tho  phrase  “ The  King  of  ab- 
solute power,”  however  odious  in  the  popular 
sense,  would  not  bo  so  in  constitutional 
usage;  it  may  imply  only  the  obedience  due 
to  the  sovereign;  a King  of  England,  the 
English  lawyers  have  said,  is  the  most  abso- 
luto Prince  in  Europe,  for  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Constitution  is  itself  absolute 
power. 
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Abstract  propositions  in  the  science  of  poli- 
tics mislead,  because  opposite  parties  in 
adopting  identical  terms  affix  different  asso- 
ciations of  ideas.  It  is  the  timely,  shall  wo 
say  the  fortunate,  application  of  such  propo- 
sitions, either  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  sove- 
reign’s power,  which  alone  preserves  the 
variable  unity  of  our  Constitution.  The  sove- 
reign sometimes  requires  protection  from  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  peoplo  from  the  King. 
Even  l’ym  in  his  speech  against  Strafford  ob- 
served, “ If  the  prerogative  of  the  King 
overwhelm  the  liberty  of  the  people,  it  will 
be  turned  into  tyranny ; if  liberty  undermine 
the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy.”  (1) 
To  such  an  abstract  proposition  we  may  be- 
lieve that  Strafford  would  have  willingly 
subscribed — yet  the  conduct  of  the  patriot 
Pym  and  the  minister  Strafford  was  in 
diametrical  opposition — the  one  in  agreeing 
with  the  identical  proposition  would  have  had 
“ the  prerogative  of  the  King”  more  strongly 
impressed  on  his  mind  as  being  “ under- 
mined the  other  “ tho  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject” as  being  “ overwhelmed.”  And  should 
we  further  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  neither  were  stimulated  by  personal 
hostility,  or  acted  from  party  motives,  the 
one  would  have  been  alarmed  at  anarchy, 
while  the  other  would  have  abhorred  tyranny. 
Each,  perhaps,  by  false  ideas  was  governing 
the  public  mind — and  the  unhappy  nation,  in 
that  critical  period  of  the  Constitution,  was 
doomed  to  feel  the  successive  evils  of  that 
tyranny,  and  that  anarchy,  of  which  their 
leaders  had  formed  such  unsettled  notions. 

Mr.  Brodie  has  said,  that  “ it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  the  generous  tear  which  has 
been  shed  for  Strafford  might  well  have  been 
spared.”  And  as  Mr.  Brodie  provokingly 
found  in  the  sage  and  temperate  Whilelocke 
a glowing  eulogy  on  the  magnanimous  Straf- 
ford, he  at  once  hastily  suspects  that  the  text 
has  been  interpolated.  This  noble  character 
of  Strafford,  which  Hume  has  transcribed  into 
his  text,  however,  is  genuine.  f2) 

0)  Rushworth,  viil.,  662. 

(S)  Brodie,  lit.,  8t  This  writer  refers  to  the  first 
edition  of  Whitelocke’s  Memorials,  (1722,)  edited  hy 
Uie  Earl  of  Anglesey,  who  took  great  liberties  with 
the  text  and  made  important  castrations.  The  se- 
cond edition  of  1732,  published  hy  subscription, 
was  printed  entire  Irom  the  original  manuscript. 
This  valuable  edition  appears  without  a new  pre- 
face, or  the  name  of  an  Editor,  which,  after  fre- 
quent inquiries,  1 could  never  learn.  The  entire 
passage  which  raised  Mr.  Ilrodic's  suspicions  so  un- 
justly appears  ad  verba m in  the  genuine  edition. 


At  this  day,  when  the  sentence  of  Straf- 
ford becomes  but  “a  problem  in  political 
ethics”  and  as  an  ACsopian  fable  wilh  ils 
instructive  moral,  trulh  should  bo  dearer  to 
us  than  tho  memories  of  Strafford  and  of  Pym 
— or  the  orgasm  of  a female  demagogue  in 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  cavils  of  a Scotch  advocate 
in  Mr.  Brodie,  or  even  the  liberal  views  of  a 
philosophic  historian  in  Mr.  Hallam.  It  is 
good  to  bo  jealous  in  the  maintenance  of 
freedom,  but  in  the  silence  of  seclusion,  not 
less  dear  to  the  good  and  the  wise,  is  the 
sanctity  of  truth! 

Strafford  suffered  execution  by  the  decision 
of  the  Judges,  whose  judicial  opinion  may 
slill  raise  a blush  in  their  successors  on  the 
bench;  it  was  a huddled  opinion  extorted 
from  theirpersonal  fears,  where,  particularis- 
ing no  act,  they  condemned  a man  on  the 
generality.  (3)  A philosophical  lawyerofour 
own  times,  who  himself  would  have  voted  for 
the  death  of  Strafford,  is  compelled  to  offer 
an  apology  for  this  judicial  opinion,  observing 
that  the  two  articles — one  of  which  was 
quartering  troops  on  the  people  of  Ireland, 
which,  however,  “ had  been  enforced  so  sel- 
dom that  it  could  not  be  brought  within  the 
act  of  treason,”  and  another  article  in  which 
the  Peers  had  voted  him  guilty,  but  “not  on 
the  whole  matter” — may  be  said,  to  use  the 
words  of  this  able  writer,  “ at  least  lo  ap- 
proach very  nearly  to  a substantive  treason, 
within  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.”  (4) 
So  difficult  it  was  to  determine  the  character 
of  the  crimo — and  so  unconsciously  might  it 
have  been  committed,  at  a period  when,  as 
Mr.  Hallam  observes,  “the  rules  of  evidence 
were  very  imperfectly  recognised,  or  con- 
tinually transgressed.” 

Mr.  Hallam  rejoices  at  the  condemnation 
of  Strafford,  but  he  acknowledges  that  “ He 
should  rather  found  his  conviction  of  Straf- 
ford’s systematic  hostility  to  our  fundamental 
laws,  on  his  correspondence  since  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  his  general  conduct  in  ad- 
ministration, than  on  any  overt  acts  provod 
on  his  impeachment. ”(5)  What  now  becomes 

(a)  Sir  George  RatUTiffe  has  staled  the  fact  con- 
cerning the  Judges  with  remarkable  simplicity. 
“ The  Judges  were  asked  upon  w hat  grounds  they 
had  delivered  their  opinion  to  the  Lords ; lo  which 
they  would  give  no  answer,  bul  that  as  the  case  was 
put  lo  them  it  was  treason."  One  of  the  articles 
voted  was  for  having  quartered  a serjeant  and  Eoar 
soldiers  on  a person,  lor  refusing  to  obey  his  orders 
as  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  this  was  deemed  "levy- 
ing war  against  the  King — Strafford's  tetters, 
11.,  432. 

(A)  Hallam,  i.,  MS.  fsj  Ibid.,  M7. 
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of  the  justice  of  the  Peers  and  the  Judges? 
since  to  have  rendered  justifiable  the  death- 
condemnation  of  this  minister,  on  clear  and 
positive  evidence,  we  are  told  that  it  required 
that  his  Judges,  to  savo  their  consciences, 
ought  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later  than  they  did  ; that  is,  to  the  time 
of  tho  publication  of  Strafford’s  private  cor- 
respondence. 

In  regard  to  (his  private  correspondence, 
and  some  unconstitutional  language  held  in 
Council,  no  one  has  yet  thought  necessary  to 
ascertain  what  might  be  the  true  meaning 
this  minister  attached  to  these  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions ; no  one  yet  has  placed  himself  in 
the  situation  of  the  minister  to  comprehend 
his  motives,  or  to  penetrate  into  his  design. 

What  meant  Strafford  by  recurring  to  “ex- 
traordinary ways”  should  the  Parliament  re- 
fuse supplies  ? What  when  he  told  the  King 
that  “having  tried  the  affections  of  hispoo- 
ple,  and  being  refused,  he  was  absolved  from 
all  rule  of  government  ?”  Why  did  he  exult 
that  he  had  conferred  on  the  King  in  Ireland 
“ absolute  power  ?” 

This  high  style  may  on  its  face  admit  of  the 
most  odious  construction.  But  it  is  harmless, 
if  “ the  extraordinary  ways”  was  no  griev- 
ance, but  the  suggestion  of  some  “ chaste” 
system  of  finance.  “ An  absolved  King”  is  a 
phrase  which  seems,  in  separating  the  execu- 
tive power  from  tho  legislative,  to  make  the 
monarch  independent  of  the  laws ; the  phrase 
was  thrown  out  in  the  heat  and  collision  of 
opinions  amidst  a Privy  Council,  and  with  a 
view  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  into  which 
the  King  was  then  cast.  It  might  mean  as 
much  as  his  enemies  could  wish,  or  as  little  as 
his  advocate  might  choose.  “ Absolute  pow- 
er” does  not  necessarily  include  “arbitrary 
power absolute  power  may  be  only  an  effi- 
cient power  for  a defined  object,  and  on  this 
principle  every  English  monarch  becomes  a 
most  absolute  sovereign  in  his  executive  ca- 
pacity ; arbitrary  power,  depending  only  on 
the  caprico  of  the  individual,  is  indefinite  and 
unlimited.  Who  can  ascertain  the  extent  of 
Strafford’s  devotion  to  the  King  ? Would  he 
have  crouched  as  the  vile  creature  of  a brutal 

(!)  I shall  transcribe  a passage  on  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, which  will  at  least  convey  some  notion  of 
StraOhrd’sopinion  of  ail  the  Parliaments  in  Charles’s 
reign. 

“ The  Parliament  is  ended  here ; the  King,  I trust, 
well  satisfied  in  the  service  done  him,  and,  if  t bo 
not  much  mis'aken,  hts  subjects  Infinitely  satisfied 
in  particular  regards  towards  them,  which  indeed 
is  the  iiappy  effects  of  Parliaments.  And  yet  this 


despot  ? Would  he,  whalever  might  be  his 
ambition,  have  sacrificed  the  nation  to  tho 
arbitrary  rule  of  a capricious  sovereign? 
Would  he  have  stood  by  the  side  of  Charles 
the  First  had  he  believed  the  King  that  tyrant 
which  is  still  the  hollow  echo  of  partisans? 
This  is  the  question  which  should  be  resolved. 

The  style  of  the  minister,  indeed,  is  often 
an  evidence  of  his  resolution  to  support  the 
King  against  that  superior  force  under  which 
Charles  the  First  had  of  late  succumbed. 
Strafford,  confident  in  his  own  powers,  could 
fearlessly  have  grappled  with  what  he  fatally 
deemed  a chimerical  faction. 

If  we  look  into  some  parts  of  Strafford’s 
conduct,  we  may  be  convinced  that  at  least  ho 
was  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  Constitution  ; 
he  solemnly  swore  this,  as  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  block.  He  had  felt  as  a Briton,  and 
had  been  ranked  among  our  Patriots.  But 
at  times  to  Strafford  the  power  of  the  Com- 
mons seemed  more  evident  than  their  autho- 
rity. We  know  that  Charles  the  First  in  his 
early  manhood,  after  the  ungenerous  treat- 
ment ho  had  received  from  his  first  Parlia- 
ment, and  repeated  trials  to  gain  their  favour, 
abhorred  or  perhaps  dreaded  the  very  name; 
and  since  that  long-passed  day  he  had  gained 
nothing  by  concessions  but  a sense  of  his  own 
weakness.  But  his  minister  was  not  hostile 
to  Parliaments ; it  was  by  his  persuasion  that 
they  were  assembled  ; and  he  iterated  his 
prayers  that  the  King  and  his  Parliament 
should  meet  in  mutual  confidence.  (1)  This 
fact  of  itself  would  bo  sufficient  to  discover 
the  limits  the  minister  seems  in  his  mind  to 
have  set  to  his  devotion  to  tho  King  ; this  is 
not  denied  by  his  enemies,  but  they  have 
neutralised  its  merit ; one,  by  maliciously 
assuring  us  he  only  meant  dependent  Parlia- 
ments, (ilj  another  by  maintaining  that  he 
merely  prudentially  referred  to  Parliaments 
at  times,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  thh 
very  fate  he  met  with.  (3)  Strafford  was 
perhaps  a superior  minister  who  anticipated 
a happier  era  when  the  monarch  might  fmtJ 
in  his  Parliament  a source  of  strength,  and 
the  Parliament  in  the  Sovereign  a sourcerrf 
honour. 

. - -;r 

is  the  only  ripe  Parliament  that  hath  been  gathered 
in  my  lime,  all  the  rest  have  been  a green  fruit  broken 
from  thebough,  which,  as  yon  know,  are  never  so- 
kindly  or  pleasant.  Happy  it  wereif  v,e  might  see 
the  like  in  England;  every  thing  in  Us  season -this 
time  it  becomes  ns  to  pray  for,  and,  when  God 
sends  it,  to  make  the  right  use  of  H.”— Stratford1* 
Letters,  i.,  490, 

(9)  Macaulay,  Ji.,  4M.  :&)  Brodie,  ill.,  89. 
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It  was  at  one  of  those  awful  and  opposite 
crises  which  approximate  to  revolution,  that 
the  minister  Strafford  stood  forth,  the  cham- 
pion of  his  sovereign.  Strafford  had  ruled 
that  land  of  Ire— as  Fuller  quaintly  but  ex- 
pressively calls  that  unhappy  country,  long 
conquered  by  its  neighbour,  and  ever  in  war 
with  its  own  children  — with  firmness  and 
wisdom.  The  acts  for  which  he  was  im- 
peached chiefly  relate  to  his  Irish  administra- 
tion ; but  we  know  that  that  government  has 
always  been  irregular  from  obvious  causes, 
and  too  often  compelled  to  resort  to  martial 
law.  Mrs.  Macaulay,  replying  to  those  who 
asserted  that  the  sentence  by  which  Strafford 
fell  was  not  according  to  statute  law,  plausibly 
insisted  that  “ circumstances  may  arise  of  so 
peculiar  and  urgent  a nature  as  to  render  it 
necessary  for  the  legislative  power  to  exceed 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law.”  (1)  Abstract  po- 
sitions like  these  are  equally  strong  on  either 
side ; Strafford  might  have  defended  his  own 
troubled  administralion  in  Ireland  by  adopt- 
ing the  very  argument  which  was  pointed  for 
his  destruction.  Strafford  himself  was  so 
unconscious  of  criminality,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  that  he  appealed  to  it  as  the 
evidence  of  his  able  administration  ; nor  was 
this  entirely  denied  by  his  adversaries.  Never 
was  this  minister  taken  more  by  surprise 
than  when  Pym,  having  opened  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  trial,  a sealed  paper  was  produced 
which  appeared  to  be  sent  from  the  Irish  Par- 
liament, purporting  that  the  Commons  there 
had  voted  the  Earl  guilty  of  high-treason. 
Strafford  was  startled;  atoncohesaw  through 
the  long  scene  which  was  opening  on  him — 
exclaiming  that  “ There  was  a conspiracy 
against  him  to  take  his  life !”  (2)  Pym  and 
his  Committee  remonstrated  with  the  Lords 
that  he  who  stood  impeached  of  treason  had 
dared  to  accuse  the  Parliament  of  a conspi- 
racy against  him.  The  Earl  was  compelled 
on  his  knees  to  retract  his  words.  Strafford, 
however,  here  betrayed  no  deficient  sagacity. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  the  preliminaries  of  a 
conspiracy,  by  getting  up  an  impeachment 
among  the  Commons  at  Dublin  to  prepare  the 
minds  and  prejudice  the  passions  of  the  Par- 
liament at  London. 

The  situation  of  the  minister  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  thorny  difficulties ; he 
felt  them,  and  he  pleaded  for  them.  “ Do 
not,  my  Lords,”  cried  the  oppressed  states- 
man when  before  the  tribunal  of  the  nation 


— “ do  not  put  greater  difficulties  upon  the 
Ministers  of  State  than  that  with  cheerfulness 
they  may  serve  the  King  and  the  State,  for, 
if  you  will  examine  them  by  every  grain,  or 
every  little  weight,  it  will  be  so  heavy  that 
the  public  affairs  of  (ho  kingdom  will  be  left 
waste,  and  no  man  will  meddle  with  them 
that  hath  wisdom  and  honour  and  fortune  to 
lose.” 

A strong  administration  is  not  a popular 
one,  and  it  has  never  been  difficult  to  render 
the  commanding  genius  of  a great  minister 
odious  to  the  people.  In  the  case  of  Straf- 
ford, unparalleled  artifices  were  directed  to 
this  single  purpose.  “ The  brutish  multi- 
tude,” as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  indignantly 
calls  them,  at  the  decapitation  of  Strafford, 
exulted  that  “ his  head  was  off  1”  They  had 
been  persuaded  that  that  was  the  cure  for  all 
their  grievances  ; but  the  great  statesman  of 
France,  when  he  heard  of  the  event,  which 
in  some  measure  he  had  himself  promoted, 
sarcastically  remarked  that  “ the  English  na- 
tion were  so  foolish  that  they  would  not  let 
the  wisest  head  among  them  stand  on  its  own 
shoulders.”  The  people  and  the  minister  seem 
to  be  placed  in  an  opposite  position  to  each 
other,  whenever  the  safoly  of  the  State  de- 
mands a severe  administration ; such  a hap- 
less minister  is  converting  into  enemies  at 
least  one  portion  of  that  kingdom  whose 
stability  costs  him  so  many  vigils,  and  whose 
very  prosperity  may  gather  strength  to  rise 
up  against  him.  Some  of  the  greatest  minis- 
ters, who  have  guided  the  fortunes  of  Europe, 
would  not  have  proved  to  be  less  criminal 
than  Strafford,  had  they  encountered  judges 
and  enemies  as  terrible — as  Richelieu  in 
France,  Pombal  in  Portugal,  and  Pitt  in  Eng- 
land. Nothing  is  less  difficult  than  to  make 
a minister,  who  has  been  long  in  office,  a 
criminal,  if  his  enemies  are  his  accusers.  But 
in  comparing  Strafford  with  other  great 
ministers,  his  situation  had  this  peculiarity; 
the  party  opposed  to  the  minister  had  an 
army  in  their  pay ; the  reverse  has  been  more 
usual. 

If  ever  a great  minister  could  have  saved  a 
sinking  State,  the  mind  of  Strafford  wascom- 
petent  to  that  awful  labour;  but  his  lofty 
spirit  was  to  be  mortified  by  his  own  perso- 
nal defects,  and  to  succumb  beneath  the  ris- 
ing genius  of  the  ago,  which  was  developing 
its  mighty  limbs  in  the  darkness  of  intrigue 
and  revolution.  His  imperturbable  courage 


(t)  Macaulay,  II.,  *63. 


(1)  Whitelocke’s  Memorials,  40. 
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would  have  wrestled  with  the  daring  aspira- 
tions and  tumultuoas  force  of  popular  ambi- 
tion ; but  the  crisis  of  a kingdom  had  come, 
and  ho  could  not  give  stability  to  what  was 
passing  away,  nor  have  dispersed  what  was 
soon  to  overwhelm  ; nor  could  he  repair  the 
incapacity,  the  supineness,  and  the  treachery 
of  so  many  others.  Imperious,  vindictive, 
confident  in  his  own  energy,  and,  above  all, 
devoted  to  the  sovereign— yet  could  his  im- 
placable enemies  only  triumph  by  counting  up 
the  infirmities  of  fourteen  years  I 

Whatever  has  been  alleged  in  diminution 
of  the  odium  which  the  leaders  of  the  Patrio- 
tic party  incur  for  the  condemnation  of  death 
passed  on  this  minister,  it  must  remain  a 
perpetual  example  of  the  passions  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  we  consult  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  we  may  find  how  even  a noble 
cause  may  terminate  in  an  ignoble  effect, 
whenever  the  end  is  made  to  sanctify  the 
means,  and  the  wisdom  to  disguise  the  er- 
ror. At  those  moments  and  at  such  a 
crisis,  justice  may  be  forced  down  by  the 
ardour  of  numbers,  and  truth  may  vanish 
amidst  the  illusions  of  the  passions.  It  wa3 
quite  evident  that  the  party  of  Pym  had  me- 
ditated on  a Government  of  terror,  and  to 
cement  the  popular  cause  by  the  blood  of 
their  governors.  Laud  was  immured,  and 
this  greater  victim  lay  in  their  hands— they 
had  triumphed,  and  the  public  cause  which 
they  had  adopted  had  consecrated  that 
triumph.  Had  the  Parliamentary  leaders, 
with  ordinary  humanity  and  higher  wisdom, 
shown  themselves  to  have  been  honourable 
in  their  means,  and  dignified  in  their  end, 
they  would  have  been  the  great  moral  mas- 
ters of  the  nation — and  of  Europe.  They 
could  have  degraded  the  unhappy  minister, 
despoiled  him  of  his  power  and  his  honours, 
reduced  him,  as  Charles  offered,  “ to  bo 
not  fit  to  serve  even  the  office  of  a constable,” 
and  exiled  him  from  his  fatherland;  but 
they  practised  the  meanest  artifices,  and 
closed  by  that  astonishing  act  of  injustice, 
when,  to  condemn  the  minister,  his  prosecu- 
tors submitted  to  become  themselves  crimi- 
nal. He  whom  they  despaired  to  make 
guilty,  they  at  once  convicted. 

But  it  is  the  result  of  evil  measures  which 
ought  to  teach  us  to  dread  them.  Evil  mea- 
sures, when  they  are  suffered  to  become  po- 
pular, create  a taste  for  evil ; then  it  is  that 
the  wicked  rejoice,  and  the  iniquitous  are 
never  satiated  with  triumphs.  The  undis- 
guised dereliction  of  legal  justice  in  the  case 


of  Strafford  was  but  a preludo  to  the  many 
which  were  to  follow.  An  English  Marat  of 
that  day,  as  an  apology  for  the  present  and 
for  future  “ legal  murders,”  tells  us  their 
secret.  “ There  is,”  says  this  barbarous  po- 
litician, “ a necessitated  policy  that  my  Lord 
of  Strafford  and  some  others  should  be  given 
up,  as  a just  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
people.”  (1)  The  French  Revolution  is 
abundant  in  facts  which  confirm  “ the  ne- 
cessitated policy”  of  the  demagogues. 

The  most  illustrious  of  foreigners,  on  these 
odious  proscriptions  of  individuals,  which 
open  such  a wide  field  for  intrigues  and  per- 
sonal hatreds,  has  noticed  our  bill  of  Attainder. 
Ho  classes  it  with  those  laws  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome,  by  which  an  individual  was  condemn- 
ed by  the  suffrages  of  thousands  of  the  people. 
The  various  ostracisms  which  have  been 
practised  by  some  States  seem  more  akin  to 
it ; but  the  people,  who  could  not  tolerate 
eminent  virtue  or  eminent  genius,  only  be- 
trayed their  own  weakness,  yet  were  not  the 
less  unjust  and  cruel — but  these  ostracisms 
were  bloodless!  Cicero  would  have  such 
laws  abolished,  for  this  admirable  reason, 
because  the  force  of  law  consists  in  being 
made  for  the  whole  community.  When  Mon- 
tesquieu delivered  his  own  opinion,  he  was 
awed  by  the  great  reputation  of  the  English 
nation ; he  conceived  our  Constitution  per-  1 
feet,  and  us  as  men  without  passions.  The 
foreigner  has  done  us  more  honour  than  in 
the  example  of  Strafford  we  have  merited.  He 
concludes  his  chapter  thus  : “ I must  own, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  practice  of  the 
freest  nation  that  ever  existed  induces  me 
to  think  that  there  are  cases  in  which  we 
must  cast  a veil  over  liberty,  as  formerly  they 
concealed  the  statues  of  the  gods.”  The 
brilliant  Montesquieu,  as  if  he  were  com- 
posing his  Temple  de  Guide  instead  of  L' Es- 
prit dee  Loix,  gives  the  fancies  of  a poet  for 
the  severe  truths  of  a legislator.  Beccaria  is 
not  of  the  opinion  of  Montesquieu. 

The  tragical  history  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford 
is  among  those  crimes  in  our  history  which 
are  only  chastised  by  the  philosophical  histo- 
rian. The  passions  of  contemporaries  and 
the  prejudices  of  posterity  are  marshalled 
against  the  magnanimous  minister,  immolat- 
ed to  the  mysterious  purposes  of  a powerful 
party,  who  remorselessly  pleaded,  to  cover 
their  shame,  in  the  style  of  Caiaphas,  “It  is 
expedient  for  us,  that  one  man  should  die  for 

(I)  Apamphlet  of  the  day,  entitled  “The  Earl  of 
Stratford  characterised.”  IMI. 
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the  people.”  Strafford  perished  for  a crime 
which  no  law  recognised,  and  which  Pym 
himself,  when  confounded  by  the  indignant 
glance  of  the  noble  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ren- 
dered inexplicable,  by  calling  it  “ Treason 
far  beyond  the  power  of  words!”  Strafford 
might  have  left  the  bar  of  his  peers  as  a 
guilty  man— as  it  was,  he  left  it  only  as  a 
persecuted  one.  The  ferocious  triumph  could 
only  be  satiated  by  an  inglorious  homicide  1 

CHAPTER  LIU. 

Army  Plot.— History  of  Colonel  Goring.— Pym’s 

Management  of  the  Plot.— Defence  of  Lord  Claren- 
don and  Hume. 

The  Army  plot,  as  it  is  called,  spread  a 
consternation  through  the  kingdom,  and  is 
still  more  remarkable  for  ils  immense  conse- 
quences, not  only  as  it  hastened  ihe  cata- 
strophe of  Strafford’s  execution,  but  as,  at  no 
distant  day,  it  instigated  Parliament,  from 
their  jealous  fears  of  the  military,  to  demand 
the  militia ; a usurpation  which  fell  little 
short  of  dethroning  the  King,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  civil  war.  So  important  an 
incident  has  given  rise  to  opposite  opinions 
and  slatemenls  between  the  great  parties  who 
now  divide  our  English  history;  the  aim  of  one 
i3  fo substantiate  the  reality  of  the  plot,  and 
criminate  the  King;  the  other  deny  it  altoge- 
ther, and  insist  that  it  was  a mere  artifice  of 
faction. 

The  history  of  this  plot  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity  ; it  changed  its  face  more  than  once 
— and  a contradictory  tale  has  been  shaped 
by  opposite  parties,  suiting  it  to  their  own 
purpose.  To  unravel  the  perplexed  skein  of 
these  intrigues— to  analyse  the  contending 
elements  of  this  confused  compound  — has 
been  the  labour  of  some  of  our  contempora- 
ries, and  still  remains  to  exercise  our  curio- 
sity and  our  candour. 

All  parlies  have  agreed  that  the  origin  of 
this  Army-plot  was  a rising  jealousy  of  the 
Scottish  army.  The  arrears  of  the  English 
army  had  remained  undischarged,  and  in 
other  respects  they  had  of  late  suffered  a 
studied  neglect.  (1)  An  English  military 
force,  in  truth,  was  no  longer  required  by 
Englishmen  who  had  adopted  a foreign  policy, 

(1 ' Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  perpftuat  advocate  for  the 
Parliament,  pleads  for  her  party: ‘ The  English 
army,  without  attending  to  circumstances,  or  com- 
prehending the  diflicnl  tit  s the  Commons  lay  under, 
showed  symptoms  of  great  displeasure. "(II.,  «6.) 
It  is  lamentable,  for  the  cause  or  truth,  that  these 
political  advocates,  whenever  reduced  to  frame 
apologies,  never  for  once  tool  to  ‘‘the  difficulties" 


had  invited  invaders,  and,  for  the  benefits 
already  conferred,  chorused  that  cheering 
burthen  to  their  street-ballads,  which  the 
honest  Covenanter  Baillie  exultingty  gives — 
“ the  binding  word  ever,”  as  he  calls  it,  was, 

“ Gramercy,  good  Scot !” 

The  English  officers  had  witnessed  convoys 
of  moneys  pass  by  their  quarters  to  their 
northern  brethren.  Officers  unpaid  would 
mutually  communicate  their  dissatisfaction, 
and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  agreeing  that 
the  Parliament,  and  not  the  King,  neglected 
them.  Many  of  these  officers  were  members 
of  the  House  and  young  men;  Wilmot,  then 
commissary,  had  boldly  told  the  Speaker, 
when  passing  a vote  of  money,  on  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  Scots,  that  if  the  Scots  could 
get  money  by  sending  up  a piece  of  paper,  ha 
did  not  see  why  the  English  should  not  use 
the  same  easy  messenger.  Hence  seems  to 
have  originated,  in  those  petitioning  days, 
the  first  idea  of  a military  petition.  It  is 
evident  that  the  strong  partialities  of  the  rul- 
ing party  in  the  Commons  were  wholly  bent 
towards  the  “ dear  brethren,”  whom  they 
would  consider  as  an  army  far  deeper  en- 
gaged in  their  inlerels  than  their  own  Eng- 
lish, among  whom  doubtless  were  many 
friends  of  the  King.  A petition  was  drawn 
up  by  Percy,  the  brother  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland, subscribed  by  Wilmot,  Ashburn- 
ham,  O’Neal,  and  a few  others— the  profess- 
ed object  was  to  settle  the  King’s  revenue, 
which  would  include  their  own  ; without  in- 
fringing on  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  or  on 
the  sacredness  of  tho  laws.  This  paper  was 
shown  in  a secret  conference  with  some  of 
the  confidential  servants  of  the  royal  party. 
The  present  subscribers  were  desirous  of 
procuring  the  King’s  approval  by  some  testi- 
mony which  might  serve  to  engage  others. 
More  than  one  draught  of  the  petition  was 
made,  ere  Charles  pul  his  initials  C.  R.,  to 
one,  as  a mark  that  he  had  perused  and  ap- 
proved of  it. 

Percy  addressed  a letter  to  his  brother, 
which  some  have  thought  was  concocted  to 
exculpate  himself  and  the  King  towards  the 
Parliament,  (2)  by  criminating  some  of  his 

which  the  unfortunate  monarch  ‘‘lay  under.”  But 
what  were  ‘ these  difficulties  of  the  Common  I1* 
They  had  involved  themselves  in  a dark  labyrinth 
of  intrigues,  and  they  were  compelled  to  sacrifice 
even  themselves  to  Uie  idol  which  their  own  hands 
had  made. 

(*)  The  Parliamentarians,  not  satisfied  witli  Per- 
cy’s letter,  insinuate  that  be  suppressed  much 
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associates.  Percy  tells  us  that  on  his  first  in- 
terview with  the  King  he  discovered  that 
others  had  been  treating  before  him  ; ai  d, 
as  he  asserts,  on  principles  contrary  to  those 
originally  proposed,  “ inclining  a way  more 
high  and  sharp,  not  having  limits  either  of 
honour  or  law/’  Already  the  Army-plot  was 
assuming  an  altered  countenance. 

Colonel  Goring,  afterwards  Lord  Goring, 
who  became  distinguished  during  the  Civil 
War  by  his  active  intrigues,  was  now  by  the 
Sing’s  earnest  desire  admitted  of  the  party, 
as  also  was  Jermyn,  the  favourite  of  the 
Queen.  Goring  proposed  the  most  daring 
designs,  which  Percy  declares  were  positively 
rejected  by  all  present,  and  in  his  interviews 
with  the  King  more  than  once  forbidden  by 
the  King  himself.  Goring  was  anxious  to 
learn  who  was  to  be  the  Commander-  in-chief, 
while  he  himself  refused  any  subordinate 
place.  Several  noblemen  were  mentioned  by 
different  persons,  but  no  one  proposed  the 
Colonel  himself.  After  a great  debate  nothing 
was  concluded.  The  conspirators,  if  these 
petitioners  can  be  so  called,  now  discovered 
that  they  consisted  at  least  of  two  opposed 
parties;  the  one  restricting  themselves  to 
moderate  measures,  while  the  other  seemed 
intent  on  nothing  less  than  maintaining  the 
Sing’s  absolute  power. 

According  to  Percy’s  narrative,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disagreement  of  the  parties, 
the  whole  project  was  laid  aside — it  had 
vanished  1 Goring  seems  to  confirm  this  ac- 
count of  their  inconclusive  debates,  in  his 
pretended  confession  to  the  Parliament. 
“ Certainly,  if  they  had  stayed  where  I left 
them,  there  was  no  conclusion  at  all.  It  ap- 
pears there  were  two  several  intentions  di- 
gested by  others  (he  avoids  to  say  by  whom), 
before  they  were  communicated  to  mo  ; and 
1 know  not  whether  my  hearkening  to  them 
was  a fault,  but  f am  sure  it  was  no  misfor- 
tune. "(1)  According  to  Percy,  Goring  was 
thb  spokesman  of  the  party  who  proposed 
“ the  violent  courses  ’’—the  rescue  of  Straf- 
ford, and  the  march  of  the  army  to  London. 
Goring  on  this  point  contrived  an  artful  eva- 
sion. He  told  the  Parliament,  “ 1 endeavoured 
to  show  them  that  as  the  design  would  be 
impious  if  the  most  desperate  counsels  had 
been  followed,  so  it  would  be  the  weakest  that 
ever  was  undertaken  if  they  were  omitted.” 
By  this  ingenious  turn  Goring  would  screen 

which  he  knew,  while  Echard,  a writer  on  the  op- 
posite  aid*’,  as&erta  that  Percy  was  induced  by  Pym 
to  send  this  letter  that  his  companions  might  be 
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himself  by  concealing  the  fact  of  himself 
having  proposed  “ these  desperate  counsels.” 
Probably  not  one  of  the  party  could  have  re- 
collected the  Colonel’s  mention  of  the  warm 
condemning  epithet,  “ impious.” 

Some  time  after — the  precise  interval 
which  would  be  material  to  fix  on  has  not, 
however,  been  ascertained — Goring  reveals 
the  Army-plot,  which  no  longer  existed,  and 
whose  object  appears  never  to  have  been  de- 
termined, to  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Newport, 
the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  who  having  con- 
ducted hint  to  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  Lord 
Mandeville,  they,  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  weight  of  this  dangerous  communication, 
hastened  to  inform  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Parliamentary  party.  Percy,  Jermyn,  and 
others  of  the  Army-cabal,  received  private 
notice  that  they  were  betrayed,  though  it  was 
not  known  by  whom  ; for  Goring  reqaired 
that  his  name  at  present  should  beconcealed. 
They  instantly  took  flight  ; so  suddenly, 
that  Jermyn  had  not  time  to  change  his 
dress,  and  went  off  “ in  his  black  satin  suit, 
and  white  boots,”  which  circumstance  was 
adduced  as  evidence  by  the  Parliament  that 
the  courtly  beau  had  not  intended  to  leave 
England  on  that  day  which  the  King’s  war- 
rant he  carried  with  him  pretended.  The 
flight  of  nearly  all  the  party  tended  to  con- 
firm the  deposition  of  Goring,  and  their 
guilt,  and  struck  a universal  panic,  which 
greatly  served  the  purposes  of  the  anti-Slraf- 
fordians. 

The  moment  which  Goring  chose  to  di- 
vulge this  Army-plot  was  most  favourable  to 
the  views  of  that  party,  who  were  in  great 
want  of  some  fresh  collateral  aid  to  lay  the 
head  of  Strafford  on  the  block ; and  Goring 
was  quite  certain  of  thus  recommending  him- 
self to  their  high  favour.  He  seems  to  have 
watched  for  the  lucky  hour. 

Lord  Mandeville,  afterwards  Lord  Kimbol- 
ton,  and  finally  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  was 
so  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  times,  and  a chief  actor  in  them,  is  an  au- 
thority as  unquestionable  as  impartial.  His 
Lordship  has  in  explicit  terms  declared  the 
motives  of  Goring’s  treachery,  and  the  dex- 
terity and  artifice  with  which  he  chose  this 
particular  moment  for  his  discovery.  “ Col. 
Goring,  whose  ambition  was  not  answered  in 
being  promised  the  place  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral of  the  army,  and  finding  others  em- 

criminaled,  and  thus  furnish  “a  double  evidenee” 
preparatory  to  “a  complete  discovery.” 

(1)  N'alson,  ii.,  278. 
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ployed  whose  persons  he  disliked,  he  having 
a full  information  from  Mr.  Percy  and  Mr. 
Jermyn  of  all  the  design,  thought  it  would 
tend  most  to  his  security  and  advantage  to 
reveal  the  conspiracy,  and, ‘being  versed  in  all 
the  methods  of  falsehood,  he  chose  the  time 
and  means  which  he  thought  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  Parliament.”  (1) 

The  causes  which  Lord  Mandeville  has  as- 
signed for  the  conduct  of  Goring,  we  can 
confirm  from  other  sources.  We  have  the 
remark  which  Jermyn  privately  made  to 
Goring,  on  Goring’s  objecting,  as  Goring 
pretends  in  his  deposition,  to  marching  the 
army  to  London.  “ You  do  not,”  said  Jer- 
jmyn,  “ dislike  the  design  ; for  you  are  as 
ready  for  any  wild  mad  undertaking  as  any 
man  I know  ; but  you  dislike  the  temper  of 
those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness.” (2) 

But  wo  have  another  authority  which  Lord 
Mandeville  could  not  have  seen,  which  con- 
firms the  motive  assigned  for  Goring’s  aban- 
donment of  the  party  which  he  had  evidently 
joined— it  is  that  of  the  Queen  herself,  who 
informed  Madame  de  Motteville  that  Goring 
was  enraged  at  the  disappointment  of  not 
having  boen  chosen  General-in-chief.  How- 
ever strenuously  Goring  denied  before  Par- 
liament that  he  had  ever  contemplated  on  the 
desperate  designs  so  dexterously  ascribed  by 
him  to  others,  the  Queen’s  story  proves  quite 
the  contrary,  and  confirms  tho  narrative  of 
Percy.  (3)  Goring  had  proposed  to  rescue 
Strafford ; but  Wilmot  had  entertained  a si- 
milar project ; each  unknown  to  the  other. 
The  ambition,  if  not  the  zeal,  of  both  these 
military  adventurers  was  equal.  The  King 
and  the  Queen,  to  whom  these  officers  had 
separately,  in  confidence,communicated  their 
design,  dared  not  give  a preference  to  either, 
certain  by  their  choice  of  converting  into  a 
dangerous  enemy  the  other,  and  dreading  at 
that  critical  moment  a discovery  of  this  secret 
intercourse  with  the  army.  The  perplexed 
monarch  inclined  to  give  the  command  to 
Goring,  and  to  satisfy  Wilmot  by  tho  equiva- 
lent of  another  splendid  appointment.  The 
courtly  Jermyn,  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the 
Queen,  the  suavity  of  whose  manners  was 

(()  Nation,  it.,  373,  from  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester. 

(1)  Rushworth,  tv.,  2M. 

(3)  Percy  charges  Goring  with  proposing  “the 
violent  courses,”  while  Goring  asserts  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  plot  till  it  was  communicated  to 
him  by  Percy.  Here  is  a palpable  contradiction  by 
the  parties  themselves;  but  the  veracity  of  Percy 


imagined  could  not  fail  to  reconcile  these 
contending  interests,  and  who  valued  himself 
on  the  impossible  faculty  of  pleasing  all  and 
displeasing  none,  was  dispatched  to  persuade 
either  of  these  officers  to  relinquish  the  chief 
command  to  the  other;  but  Jermyn  found 
that  his  flatteries  and  cajoleries  were  quite 
inefficient  with  these  sturdy  and  secret  rivals. 

It  may,  perhaps,  bo  deemed  a most  un- 
certain thing  to  assign  the  motives  of  a per- 
son of  the  character  of  Goring.  Bold  in  en- 
terprise, dexterous  at  any  sudden  emergency, 
and  scornful  of  danger,  with  considerable 
abilities,  he  was,  however,  dissipated  in  his 
habits,  and  utterly  profligate  in  his  princi- 
ples. If  this  volatile  man  were  impatient  at 
the  vacillating  and  timid  conduct  of  the  King 
and  the  Queen,  if  he  did  not  much  like  some 
of  his  associates,  and  perhaps  suspected  the 
fidelity  of  others,  if  he  were  too  proud  to 
play  a subordinate  part,  all  this  might  ac- 
count for  his  desertion  of  that  party,  but  will 
hardly  for  his  avowed  perjury,  and  his  reck- 
less treachery.  The  truth  is  that  Goring, 
versatile  in  his  conduct,  was  apparently  of  no 
party,  but  dexterously  and  cunningly  profit- 
ing by  both.  His  whole  life  was  a series  of 
such  acts.  He  would  have  been  willing  to 
have  obliged  both  parties,  would  both  have 
been  satisfied  to  have  been  betrayed.  He 
gave  a remarkable  instance  of  this  duplicity 
on  the  present  occasion.  Jermyn,  on  his 
flight,  ran  off  to  Portsmouth  to  his  friend 
Goring,  who  was  the  Governor,  and  who  at 
that  moment  he  knew  not  was  his  betrayer. 
Jermyn  had  a royal  warrant  to  procure  a 
frigate ; Goring  had  just  received  an  order 
from  Parliament  to  arrest  Jermyn.  He  hur- 
ried his  friend  aboard,  and  pocketed  the  order 
from  the  Parliament,  pretending  afterwards 
that  it  had  reached  him  an  hour  too  late. 
When  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  he  took  large 
supplies  of  money  from  the  Parliament  for 
fortifying  the  place,  and  at  tho  same  time 
from  the  King  to  admit  the  Royalists  oa 
some  favourable  opportunity.  He  declared 
that  ho  held  tho  place  faithful  to  tho  King 
and  Parliament  for  their  use,  and  not  to  be 
delivered  up  but  by  both  their  consents; 
and,  finally,  having  first  decided  for  himself, 

may  be  trusted.  Goring  swore  to  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, which  oath,  observes  Warwick,  " was  no 
great  assurance,”  that  he  never  revealed  the  plot  till 
he  knew  that  the  chief  members  of  both  Houses 
were  before  acquainted  with  it.  The  Earl  of  Man- 
chester’s and  the  Queen's  account  agree  with  Per- 
cy’s narrative. 
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passed  over  into  France  with  the  money  he 
had  received  on  both  sides,  without  breaking 
his  promise  to  either.  It  was  his  pride  to 
cozen,  and  then  laugh  in  the  best  humour  at 
him  whom  be  had  cozened. 

Goring  seems  always  to  have  relied  on  the 
ingenuity  of  his  own  duplicity,  on  the  grace- 
fulness of  his  person,  and  his  consummate 
address ; these  resources  he  could  command 
at  all  times ; to  be  deceived  by  him  was 
sometimes  to  love  him,  for  he  showed  him- 
self to  be  an  excellent  actor  on  the  most  cri- 
tical exigencies.  Accused,  he  had  always  the 
art  of  persuading  others  of  his  integrity. 
Lord  Digby,  having  listened  to  his  tale  of  the 
Army-plot,  where  Goring,  on  his  own  un- 
avoidable confession,  was  guilty  of  a wilful 
perjury  in  consorting  with  persons  under  the 
most  solemn  oath  of  secrecy,  with  a reserved 
intention  to  betray  them,  his  Lordship  indig- 
nantly exclaimed,  that  “ He  was  a perjured 
manl”  Goring,  pathetically  appealing  to  the 
Commons  for  having  broken  all  former  ties 
of  amity  for  his  present  duty  as  a subject, 
cunningly  professed  that  the  military  were  to 
submit  themselves  to  Parliament  in  passive 
obedience,  which  he  did  not  weakly  express 
thus,  “ It  belongs  to  an  army  to  maintain, 
not  to  contrive,  the  acts  of  State.”  The  Com- 
mons, gratified  by  this  profession  of  unli- 
mited obedience,  not  only  voted  that  Colonel 
Goring  had  done  nothing  contrary  to  justice 
or  honour,  but  also  voted  the  expulsion  of 
Lord  Digby  from  the  House,  as  unworthy  to 
continue  any  longer  a member  I 

Dissimulation  was  the  habit  of  the  man 
who  could  be  at  once  a favourite  with  the 
Parliament,  and  at  all  times  could  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  King.  Clarendon  has  given 
one  of  his  finest  touches  to  the  portrait : “ He 
would  appear  with  a bashfulness  so  like  inno- 
cence, when  in  truth  it  was  a formed  impu- 
dence to  deceive ; and,  with  a disorder  so 
like  reverence,  when  he  had  the  highest  con- 
tempt of  them.”  Goring  was  a man  whom  no 
oath  of  secrecy  could  bind,  and  whose  oath 
on  any  occasion,  even  by  his  friends,  was  not 
deemed  as  any  proof  of  evidence.  (1)  Of  such 
a man  it  is  as  vain  to  conjecture  tho  motives, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend  the  views, 
when  we  examine  his  mutable  actions.  When 
be  first  met  the  Army-confederacy,  proposed 
the  most  desperate  schemes,  and  aspired  to 
me  command,  his  ardent  ambition  might 
Touch  for  his  sincerity ; but  when  he  disliked 

(0  Sir  Philip  Warwick’s  Memoirs. 


to  act  with  some  of  his  new  associates,  he 
cared  not  how  soon  he  broke  with  them,  and, 
courting  the  Parliament  by  a very  timely 
service,  in  divulging  a plot  which  seems  to 
have  no  longer  existed,  he  secured  his  own 
safety,  and  his  own  good  fortune— reckless 
of  a soldier’s  honour,  with  a dispensation 
granted  by  the  House  of  Commons  from  all 
moral  obligation. 

In  this  little  comedy  of  a confused  plot, 
there  was  an  under  one.  Mrs.  Macaulay  tells 
us  that  “ The  Queen,  who  without  the  re- 
quisite talents  had  more  than  a female  pro- 
pensity to  intrigue,  entered  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  judgment  into  the  extreme  of  tho 
King’s  proposition  of  bringing  the  army  up 
to  London,  to  surprise  the  Tower  and  overawe 
the  Parliament.”  In  this  great  conspiracy 
Henrietta’s  confidential  agents  were  Davenant 
and  Suckling,  and  she  adds  “ a Mr.  Jermyn.” 
Why  “ a Mr.  1”  Our  historian  must  have 
been  as  familiar  with  that  namo  as  any  other 
in  Clarendon’s  History ; she  here  betrays  that 
feminine  disposition  which  she  has  herself  so 
singularly  confessed.  Our  lady  democrat, 
indulging  not  only  her  sexual  but  her  political 
“ propensity,”  delighted  thus  to  spurn  at  the 
silken  favourite  of  the  Queen  ; the  future  Earl 
of  St.  Alban’s,  and  afterwards  the  secret  con- 
sort of  Henrietta.  In  love  affairs  can  a female 
historian  grow  malicious  in  imagination,  and 
tinge  with  the  gall  of  jealousy  or  envy  the 
page  of  obsolete  amours  ? 

The  agents  assigned  to  the  Queen  were 
certainly  the  sort  of  counsellors  quite  suitable 
to  Henrietta’s  profound  politics  of  which  she 
has  been  so  gravely  accused.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  plots  of  these  gentlemen 
were  romantic,  well  adapted  for  one  of  tho 
Queen’s  pastorals ; they  were  more  expert  in 
such  denouements  than  they  ever  showed 
themselves  in  political  ones. 

Pym  wound  up  the  public  to  tho  highest 
pitch  of  dismay  and  curiosity,  by  rumours, 
and  afterwards  by  gradual  disclosures,  for 
partial  revelations  produced  more  effect  than 
would  the  whole,  had  it  been  at  once  reveal- 
ed. He  first  broke  the  alarming  though  yet 
obscure  intelligence  to  the  House,  of  “despe- 
rate designs  both  at  home  and  abroad.” 
They  were  in  a mood  to  imagine  more  than 
was  told.  They  sale  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eight  at  night.  Indignant  as  much  as 
terrified,  the  Commons  resolved  instantly  on 
“ a Protestation,”  not  only  to  be  signed  by 
all  the  members,  but  shortly  after  ordered  by 
themselves,  for  the  Lords  first  threw  out  the 
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Bill,  though  they  afterwards  subscribed  it — 
“ that  the  Protestation  should  bo  subscribed 
by  the  whole  nation  !”  (1) 

. This  was  in  fact  the  Scottish  Covenant — so 
closely  they  copied  in  all  their  proceedings 
that  model,  which,  so  long  admired,  was  now 
delightful  to  imitate.  It  had  rested  in  their 
thoughts,  and,  as  we  shall  find,  it  now  crept 
into  their  Parliamentary  style.  A short  time 
previous,  that  honest  Covenanter  Baillio  had 
hinted  to  the  Presbytery  of  Irvine,  that  “ the 
lower  House  is  more  united  than  ever,  and 
they  say  not  far  from  a Covenant”  lie  was 
no  fallible  prophet,  for  he  was  in  all  their  se- 
crets, and  a short  time  after  writing  on  this 
fierce  debate  he  exclaims,  “ Blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord  ! They  all  swore  and  sub- 
scribed the  Writ.  I hope  in  substance  our 
Scottish  Covenant.”  And  the  politic  Cove- 
nanter remarks,  “ We  see  now  that  it  hath 
been  in  a happy  lime  that  so  much  time  hath 
been  lost  about  Strafford’s  head.”  This 
humane  man,  maddened  by  his  Presbyterial 
notions,  loses  even  in  his  language  any  de- 
cent sympathy,  and  notices  “ the  head  of 
Strafford”  as  the  slayer  would  his  stalled  ox. 
But  the  zealot  was  right  enough  in  his  notion 
of  the  Scottish  Covenant  of  the  English  Par- 
liament ! Sir  John  Wray  in  his  anti-papisti- 
cal, anti-episcopal,  and  choicely  puritanic 
speech,  this  day  took  care  to  remind  them  of 
that  Israelitish  term,  aud  he  seems  to  have 
had  the  merit  of  introducing  that  biblical  ora- 
tory which  so  long  after  illumined  this  new 
style  of  the  British  Senate.  “Let  us  endea- 
vour to  become  holy  pilgrims  (not  papists)  and 
endeavour  to  be  loyal  covenanters  with  God 
and  the  King ; first  binding  ourselves  by  a 
Parliamentary  or  national  oath  (not  Straf- 
fordian  nor  a Prelatical  one)  to  preserve  our 
leligion  entire  and  pure  without  the  least 
compound  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  Mr. 
Speaker ! making  Jerusalem  our  chiefest  joy, 
we  shall  be  a blessed  nation.  But  if  we  shall 
let  go  our  Christian  hold  and  lose  our  Par- 
liament-proof, and  old  English  well-tempered 
mettle,  let  us  take  heed  that  our  buckler 
break  not,  our  Parliament  melt  not,  and  our 
golden  candlestick  be  not  removed.”  Matters 
must  have  advanced  very  far  when  such  a 

(4)  Two  Lords  refused  their  signatures,  alleging 
that  they  knew  of  no  law  that  enjoined  it,  and  that 
the  cousequence  of  such  voluntary  engagements 
might  produce  effects  that  were  not  intended. 

(2)  In  the  true  spirit  of  party-writing,  the  wretch- 
ed Oldmixon  calls  this  “a  true  English  speech — how 
piquant  and  pleasing  is  the  blunt  honesty  of  this 
Lincolnshire  knight!”  and  contrasts  it  with  “the 


speech  in  the  English  Parliament  was  not  only 
listened  to,  but  seemed  worthy  of  being  re- 
corded. (2) 

Hume  has  said  of  this  famous  “Protesta- 
tion,” that  “ in  itself  it  was  very  inoffensive, 
even  insignificant,  containing  nothing  but  ge- 
neral declarations.”  The  passionless  histo- 
rian, in  the  calm  of  his  study,  saw  little  more 
in  this  extraordinary  act  of  the  Commons  but 
an  incident  to  be  recorded.  The  Covenanter 
of  that  day,  however,  grimly  rejoiced,  and 
Father  Philips,  the  Queen’s  confessor,  with 
tremulous  nerves,  wrote,  “ The  Protestation 
is  much  like,  but  much  worse  than,  the  Scot- 
tish Covenant.” 

If  we  now  look  at  this  State-document,  we 
may  consider  it  as  conveying  to  us  a singular 
mixture  of  the  two  distinct  parties  in  the 
House,  who  were  then  acting  for  different 
ends,  though  acting  in  unity — the  Puritanic 
and  the  political.  Hence  we  find  the  party 
who  had  chiefly  in  view  “ the  true  reformed 
religion,”  inveighing  against  “Papistry,” 
while  the  Politicians — they  had  hardly  yet 
earned  the  distinction  of  Republicans — whose 
theme  was  “ tyrannical  Government,”  did 
not  fail  to  lay  great  stress  on  “ Illegal  taxes.” 
This  famous  Protestation  was  drawn  up  in 
heat  and  haste,  and,  by  an  expression  which 
none  complained  of  at  the  moment,  offended 
their  friends  out  of  the  House,  and  flurried 
the  Covenanters.  The  Commons  had  de- 
clared in  their  Protestation  that  they  were 
“ to  protect  and  defend  the  true  reformed 
Protestant  religion  expressed  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church  of  England.”  This  phrase, 
doubtless,  had  long  been  Parliamentary,  and 
they  had  been  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  it 
naturally  occurred  in  their  eagerness  to  draw 
up  their  national  “ Covenant.”  But  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  of  England  included  Epis- 
copal government,  which  they  were  fast  over- 
turning, and  rites  and  ceremonies  which  they 
had  formally  denounced  as  Romish.  Many 
pretended  they  could  not  subscribe  to  main- 
tain an  establishment  they  had  resolved  to 
destroy,  and  doctrines  which  they  were  per- 
petually disavowing.  The  Commons  were 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of  send- 
ing after  their  Protestation  an  explanation  of 

long  sentences,  the  sophistry  and  affectation,  in 
Lord  Clarendon’s  florid  discourses.”  All  that  we 
can  add  of  this  “honest  Lincolnshire  knight”  is, 
that  his  sagacity  lay  as  much  in  his  nose  as  in  his 
brains,  when  he  smelt  gunpowder  in  the  House, 
and  spread  a panic  by  land  and  water,  as  we  have 
already  noticed.  See  p.  329. 
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their  meaning,  which  was  that,  by  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  of  England,  they  meant 
nothing  more  than  whatever  it  held  contrary 
to  Popery,  and  Popish  innovations,  without 
extending  to  its  government  and  ceremonies. 
In  a word  they  meant  nothing  more  by  the 
Church  of  England  but  what  the  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  in  its  spiritual  illumination,  al- 
lowed to  all  Christians — viz.,  all  they  enjoined 
and  nothing  they  disliked.  This  is  a striking 
instance  of  the  passions  of  Parliament ! When 
Charles  the  First  found  himself  compelled  to 
publish  an  explanation  of  the  famous  “ Peti- 
tion of  Right,”  to  prevent  the  country  from 
misconceiving  its  purport  and  his  assent,  the 
King  heard  only  the  scream  of  insurgency, 
but  in  the  present  case,  where  the  Commons 
were  fixed  in  the  same  dilemma,  their  time- 
serving and  factious  Explanation  was  em- 
braced by  their  Covenanting  friends  with 
Hallelujahs ! 

Clarendon’s  account  of  the  Army-plot,  Mr. 
Brodie,  with  more  than  the  severity  of  a par- 
tisan, has  charged  as  “exceedingly  disin- 
genuous, and  even  inconsistent,”  and  con- 
victs Clarendon  of  having,  on  this  particular 
occasion  as  well  as  on  another,  in  both  of 
which  he  (Clarendon)  is  mistaken,  (1)  fabri- 
cated a spurious  document.  -With  a freedom 
which  oxceeds  even  that  of  historical  inquiry, 
Mr.  Brodie,  in  more  than  one  place,  repeats 
his  condemnation  of  the  noble  writer  as  “ a 
dexterous  forger  of  speeches  and  letters,” 
from  an  ingenuous  story  told  of  himself  in 
his  own  life  of  his  adroitness  in  adopting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  style  of  others.  Clarendon 
once  displayed  this  faculty  in  two  political 
jeux  d'esprit,  in  the  shape  of  the  speeches  of 
the  eccentric  Earl  of  Pembroke,  for  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  King,  and  the  Puritan 
Lord  Brooke,  for  utterly  rooting  out  all  cour- 
tiers. The  contrast  was  amusing,  and  the 
speeches  were  inserted  in  some  of  the 
Diurnals.  The  sullen  gravity  of  our  contem- 
porary heavily  criminates  these  pleasantries 
of  the  day.  Charles  the  First,  who  had  flat- 

(I)  See  Brodie,  hi.,  300,  where  in  a note  alluding 
to  “the  Porters’  Petition,”  which  Clarendon  lias 
given,  and  which  Mr.  Brodie,  ashamed  even  of  hie 
ridiculous  “Radicals,"  has  “no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing a forgery  by  that  author.”  Mr.  Hallam 
has  chastised  this  precipitate  and  passionate  histo- 
rian, by  referring  to  the  Journals  where  thiB  very 
petition  is  fully  noticed. 

(SJ  Polilical  fictions  are  dangerous ; for  we  his- 
torians, who  arc  always  grave,  are  not  always  saga- 
cious. Such  extemporary  pleasantries,  and  some- 
times lampoons,  as  these  of  Clarendon,  were  prac- 
tised by  others— it  was  a fashion  with  the  wits,  who 
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tered  himself  that  he  could  never  fail  in  dis- 
covering Clarendon  by  his  impressive  style, 
and  who  backed  his  crilical  discernment  by 
wagering  an  angel  with  Lord  Falkland,  had 
only  the  merit  of  boing  deceived  and  charmed 
by  the  adroitness  of  the  mimetic  genius  of  the 
immortal  writer.  (2) 

But  Lord  Clarendon  must  be  judged  by  our 
candour,  as  well  as  by  the  passions  of  parly. 
We  must  adjust  our  views  to  that  point  of 
sight  whence  he  contemplated  the  scene. 

Clarendon,  as  far  as  the  King  stood  impli- 
cated in  marching  the  army  to  London,  which 
he  says  “ was  the  chief  matter  alleged,”  calls 
the  plot  “ an  imposture,”  and  he  was  even 
warranted  to  infer  by  the  letter  of  Percy  to 
his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  that 
“ it  is  evident  there  was  no  plot  at  all  1” 

But  to  turn  the  Army-plot  into  a ruse  of  the 
party,  and  to  show  the  little  danger  which 
they  had  attached  to  it,  Clarendon  charges 
Pym  and  others  with  agitating  the  public 
mind  and  raising  terrifying  tumults,  while 
they  never  divulged  the  plot  till  three  months 
after  the  presumed  discovery.  Here  the  noble 
writer  supposes  that  the  discovery  was  made 
nearly  as  early  as  the  plot  was  concerted  ; 
the  confederacy  occurring  in  March,  while 
the  plot  was  only  publicly  denounced  in  May. 
Mr.  Brodie  detects,  as  ho  concludes,  the  inac- 
curacy of  Clarendon.  But  he  should  have  ac- 
knowledged that  the  incident  was  obscure ; 
its  correctness  depended  on  the  precise  date 
of  Goring’s  first  communication  to  (ho  party. 
This  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
If  the  Queen’s  account  be  correct,  Clarendon 
may  not  have  widely  erred,  for  the  Queen 
said,  that  on  the  very  night  of  the  inlerview 
wilh  Jermyn,  when  Goring  found  that  he 
was  disappointed  of  the  chief  command, 
stung  with  anger,  ho  hurried  to  discover  the 
whole  design.  Mr.  Brodie  acknowledges  that 
the  plot  was  imperfectly  known  to  Pyin  about 
twelve  days  before  the  public  disclosure.  It 
was  let  out  by  parcels — which  answered  the 
purpose  belter  than  had  the  whole  been 

were  chiefly  Loyalists.  Butler  forged,  as  Mr.  Bro- 
die, a sound  advocate,  could  prove.  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  was  a clever  fellow  at  these  spurious 
speeches  and  letters.  President  Bradshaw,  on  his 
death-bed,  was  made  to  recant  what  Be  never  re- 
canted ; Henderson,  the  polemic,  was  thrown  into 
the  same  slate.  This  was  practised  as  well  on  the 
other  side.  Two  speeches  are  printed  of  Strafford's 
full  of  contrition  for  his  past  conduct,  which  he 
never  could  have  spoken;  we  have  the  authentic 
speech  taken  by  Rusliworth  himself  when  on  the 
scaffold. 
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known  al  once.  Mr.  Brodie  concedes  some- 
thing still  nioro,  when  he  does  not  deny  that 
during  this  very  period,  while  the  nature  of 
the  plot  remained  vague  and  unknown,  it  was, 
however,  carefully  noised  about  the  city,  and 
had  stirred  up  the  tumults.  The  party,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  their  now  system  of 
policy,  had  been  providently  spreading  the 
infection  of  a panic,  though  they  were  yet 
ignorant  whether  the  causes  of  their  terror 
were  at  all  adequate  to  the  immense  conse- 
quences they  were  producing. 

Clarendon  has  given  “ the  Petition  of  the 
Officers,”  which  has  not  elsewhere  been  pre- 
served ; and  it  has  excited  surprise  how  the 
noble  writer  obtained  the  copy  of  a petition, 
which  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  destroy- 
ed. This  “ petition,”  Mr.  Brodie  shows, 
“carries  on  its  face  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  fabrication  ” — indeed  it  alludes  to 
events  which  did  not  happen  till  after  the 
time  assigned  to  it.  This  strange  discordance 
Rapin  had  already  detected,  and  justly  infer- 
red that  the  petition  inserted  in  Clarendon’s 
history  could  not  bo  the  real  one,  which  Mr. 
Brodie  amply  confirms. 

Vet  must  not  the  more  recent  historian  be 
indulged  in  the  gratuitous  triumph  of  his 
self-complacency,  when  he  exclaims, that  “ he 
has  set  Lord  Clarendon’s  veracity  at  rest.” 
Clarendon,  after  all,  was  not  a forger,  as  Mr. 
Brodie  from  too  warm  prepossessions  hastily 
imagines.  The  fact  is,  that  the  petition  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  but  it  has  been  erro- 
neously assigned  to  a period  to  which  it  does 
not  belong.  To  such  a mistake  the  collectors 
of  historical  documents,  undated,  are  liable. 
Had  his  Lordship  attentively  examined  it  at 
the  moment  of  its  insertion  into  his  history, 
he  too  might  have  discovered  the  error ; but 
such  papers  were  probably  collected  at  dis- 

(I)  We  owe  this  detection  to  the  acuteness  of  Mr. 
Hallam,  who,  by  the  very  document  which  Mr. 
Brodie  has  printed,  was  enabled  to  discover  thefact 
which  Mr.  Brodie  had  overlooked,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment he  was  so  bitterly  criminating  Clarendon  for 
having  fallen  into  a similar  mischance. 

(3)  Brodie,  iii.,  tls. 

(a)  The  judicious  Malcolm  Laing  indulges  an  odd 
fancy  which  Mr.  Brodie  has  no  diillculty  in  adopt- 
ing. He  says  that  “ a part  of  the  army  would  have 
sufficed  to  march  against  the  Parliament,  while  the 
main  body  remained  to  oppose  the  Scots.”  This 
might  have  happened  had  the  Scots  been  less 
shrewd  than  they  showed  themselves  to  beat  all 
times  during  this  reign.  But  supposing  that  the 
English  army  had  marched  to  London  from  York, 
and  taken  the  whole  Parliament  prisoners,  and 
this  is  supposing  an  impossibility,  they  would  still 
have  to  fight  with  an  enemy  of  undiminished 


tant  periods,  and,  further,  it  appears  that  an 
Amanuensis  usually  transcribed  these  state- 
papers  into  the  manuscript  of  the  noble 
writer.  This  petition  of  the  officers  was 
drawn  up  several  months  after  the  time  as- 
signed to  it  in  Clarendon’s  history,  by  Cap- 
tain O’Neale,  and  other  of  the  army  royal- 
ists. (1 ) This  is  a curious  instance  where  an 
historian  has  been  condemned  during  half  a 
century  for  an  imposture  on  apparently  the 
most  obvious  evidence,  till  the  sagacity  of  the 
later  historian  has  detected  the  accidental  in- 
advertence, and  vindicated  the  honour  of  the 
elder. 

Mr.  Brodie’s  observation  on  Ilume  is  a spe- 
cimen of  unphilosophical  taste.  He  scolds 
that  illustrious  philosopher  for  ridiculing  the 
idea  of  marching  the  army  to  London ; but 
“ ridicule,”  adds  Iho  graver  Scotsman, 
“ which  is  a species  of  argument  that  he 
always  uses,  will  never  rebut  the  most  deci- 
sive proofs  that  the  thing  was  contemplated 
and  Hume  overlooks  the  circumstance  of  mi- 
litary assistance  being  expected  from  France 
— assistance  from  Catholics,  etc.,  while  the 
metropolis  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
army.  (2) 

The  argument  of  Ilume,  however,  is  per- 
fectly serious  and  to  mo  conclusive.  “ The 
King  rejected  the  idea  as  foolish,  becauso  (he 
Scots  who  were  in  arms,  and  lying  in  their 
neighbourhood,  must  be  at  London  as  soon 
as  the  English  army.  This  reason  is  so  solid 
and  convincing  that  it  leaves  no  room  to  doubt 
of  the  veracity  of  Percy’s  evidence,  and  con- 
sequently acquits  the  King  of  this  terrible 
plot  of  bringing  up  the  army,  which  made 
such  a noise  at  the  time,  and  was  a pretence 
for  so  many  violences.”  “ This  terrible 
plot  ” seemed  to  Mr.  Brodie  the  most  exqui- 
site ridicule  1 (3) 

strength,  and  Bushed  even  by  a triumphant  inva- 
sion. But  a circumstance  more  important  has 
been  overlooked  by  these  writers.  The  communi- 
cations between  the  Scots  and  their  paymasters,  the 
Parliament,  were  so  closely  kept  up,  and  each  m 
entirely  depended  on  the  other,  that  had  any  part 
of  the  English  army  moved  towards  the  Metropolis, 
it  would  inevitably  have  produced  a battle,  or  a 
pursuit.  When  Malcolm  Laing  refers  to  the  peti- 
tion in  Clarendon,  “ where  the  officers  say,"  to  se- 
cure the  King  and  Parliament  from  Buch  future  in- 
solencies,  etc.,  they  would  wait  upon  him,  “that 
is,  to  march  directly  to  London,”  Mr.  Brodie  eager- 
ly repeats  this  confirmation  of  Malcolm  Lai  ng*s  ides. 
But  neither  of  these  writers  was  aware  that  the  pe- 
tition they  were  referring  to  had  been  drawn  up  at 
a subsequent  period,  and  by  another  party.  Their 
premises,  therefore,  being  false,  their  conclusions 
can  be  no  otherwise. 
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What  “ military  assistance  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Franco  ?”  Pym  indeed  declared 
“ that  the  French  were  drawing  down  their 
army  in  all  ‘ haste  to  the  sea  side.’  ” This 
must  have  been  one  of  his  chimeras  to  alarm 
tho  mob.  We  discover  no  such  movements 
in  French  history.  Richelieu  still  was  in  the 
vigour  of  his  administration,  and  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  vindictive  policy  which  the 
great  Cardinal  had  successfully  adopted  to  de- 
press the  English  Monarch ; Richelieu  was 
at  that  moment  the  secret  ally  of  the  Scots, 
and,  had  circumstances  admitted,  would  not 
have  scrupled  being  the  ally  of  the  English 
Parliament.  Charles  had  already  sternly  re- 
fused to  submit  to  his  aid.  Tho  idea  of  a 
French  invasion,  particularly  that  Portsmouth 
was  to  be  given  up  to  them,  could  only  have 
originated  in  tho  falso  rumours  which  were 
perpetually  renewed  by  the  encourager  of 
political  panics,  and  which  are  gravely  re- 
corded by  their  historian  as  secrets  of  slate. 

The  Army-plot  seems  to  be  a jumble  of 
incidents  and  cross-purposes.  Tho  first  mal- 
contents, consisting  of  young  officers  of  dis- 
tinction, had  confined  their  attempts  to  the 
prevalent  mode  of  redress,  so  freely  exercised 
at  that  moment— a petition  to  Parliament. 
Unquestionably  when  those  eminent  officers, 
who  were  all  Royalists,  consulted  the  King 
on  the  form  of  their  proposed  petition,  it  re- 
newed the  hope  of  Charles  of  recovering  his 
regal  influence  over  the  military.  The  King, 
however,  proceeded  so  cautiously  in  the  style 
of  the  petition,  that  more  than  one  was  de- 
stroyed before  he  confidentially  ventured  to 
affix  his  initials. 

A distinguished  military  adventurer,  Colo- 
nel Goring,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated 
making  his  fortune  in  one  day,  proposed  the 
daring  measure  of  the  march  of  the  army  to 
the  Metropolis.  We  are  told  by  Percy,  that 
this  mad  project  was  instantly  rejected  by  the 
first  petitioners,  and  twice  by  the  King  him- 
self, for  its  folly  and  impracticability.  It  was 
indeed  a scheme  suitable  to  the  romantic  no- 
tions of  the  Queen  and  the  heated  fancies  of 
her  pair  of  poets,  and  her  courtly  Master  of 
the  Horse,  who,  however,  ridiculed  it  in  pri- 
vate. The  parties  who  formed  the  confede- 
racy could  no  longer  agree— the  whole  pro- 

0)  After  the  bill  of  Attainder  had  passed,  Straf- 
ford in  his  farewell  letter  mysteriously  writes— 
“God  may  yet,  if  it  please  him,  deliver  me— the 
person  you  were  last  withal  at  Court  sent  to  move 
that  business  we  resolved  upon,  which,  if  rightly 
handled,  might  perchance  do  something ; but  you 
know  my  opinion  in  all,  and  what  my  belief  is  in 


ject  was  given  up— the  petition  was  destroy- 
ed, and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved.  Thus 
the  Army-plot,  as  it  is  called,  ceased  to  exist, 
if  indeed  it  can  be  said  that  it  ever  com- 
menced. 

This  was,  however,  a crisis,  and  the  fate  of 
Strafford  was  in  suspense.  Charles  may  have 
willingly  listened  to  many  a scheme  for  the 
abstraction  of  this  victim  of  state.  To  what 
last  effort  would  not  Charles  have  submitted 
in  order  to  hold  himself  guiltless  of  tho  mur- 
der of  a great  minister,  and  a faithful  ser- 
vant ? The  King  had  bowed  down  to  his 
personal  enemies,  as  he  conceived  some  of 
them  to  be,  in  the  new  administration  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford, — who  pledged  the  life  of 
Strafford  for  their  admission  into  power.  In 
his  despair  ho  probably  listened  to  those  ad- 
venturous spirits,  who  were  projecting  the 
rescue  of  the  noble  prisoner  from  the  Tower. 
A passage  in  Strafford’s  farewell  letter  to  his 
secretary,  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  bears  a dark 
indication  of  some  uncertain  project.  (1)  Sir 
John  Suckling  had  procured  a resolute  cap- 
tain, with  a hundred  picked  men,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  tho  Tower,  but  Sir  William  Bal- 
four, the  Governor,  was  Scottish  in  heart,  and 
aftorwards  showed  himself  a hero  in  the  Par- 
liament’s service.  Balfour  refused  the  bribe 
of  twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  and  tho 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  Strafford  with 
his  son— the  condition  of  his  connivance  at 
the  meditated  escape. 

Pym,  on  the  earliest  communications  of 
the  army-plot,  was  unquestionably  frighten- 
ed—but  not  out  of  his  wits — for  from  the 
first  intimations,  however  they  may  have 
reached  him,  to  the  deposition  of  Goring, and 
the  subsequent  ones  which  gradually  came 
out,  this  industrious  master  of  intrigues 
never  turned  a plot  to  his  own  advantage 
with  more  dexterity,  or  ever  invented  one 
more  successfully  for  its  important  results. 
The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  did  not  shake  Rome 
with  a more  general  panic,  than  that  which 
now  disturbed  the  metropolis,  and  rapidly 
spread  through  the  kingdom.  The  terror 
that  the  King  had  still  tho  military  at  com- 
mand dismayed  tho  hearts  of  the  Commons, 
who  seem  to  have  felt  themselves  in  the  con- 
dition of  Belshazzar  when  he  beheld  the  hand- 

all  these  things— 1 advise  you  to  absent  yourself  till 
you  see  what  becomes  of  me . If  l live  there  will 
be  no  danger  for  you  to  stay,  but  otherwise  keep 
out  of  the  way  till  1 be  forgotten.” — Rushworlh, 
vtii.,  774.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  his  cup  of 
adversity  even  its  dregs  were  tinctured  with  some 
faint  hopes. 
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writing  on  the  wall— “ the  joints  of  my  loins 
wore  loosed,  and  my  knees  smote  one  against 
the  other.”  And  they  manifested  their  ter- 
ror by  soon  dispatching  to  the  English  army 
“ four  carl-loads  of  money,  and  more  was 
ordered  suddenly  to  follow.”  (1)  So  that  the 
first  petitioners  who  had  concerted  a petition, 
which  was  never  presented,  and  who  now 
were  all  in  flight,  are  proved  by  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Commons  themselves 
not  to  have  been  quite  so  unreasonable  in 
raising  a mutiny— for  their  defrauded  ar- 
rears! 

As  the  evidence  is  in  the  King's  favour, 
that  he  was  not  privy  to  “ the  wild  mad  un- 
dertaking,” it  has  been  insinuated  by  those 
who  think  it  makes  for  their  cause  to  impli- 
cate Charles  the  First,  that  the  evidence  was 
given  by  all  parties  in  a manner  not  to  lose 
the  royal  favour.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
greater  number  of  those  implicated  in  (he 
Army-plot  were  Royalists,  for  they  afterwards 
showed  their  personal  attachment  to  the 
King.  There  had  been  nothing  very  strange, 
had  Charles,  considering  the  miserable  con- 
dition to  which  he  wasnow  reduced,  attempt- 
ed to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  army — the 
Commons  themselves  in  their  fright  lost  no 
time  in  doing  it. 

Such  is  the  history  of  a plot  which  never 
occurred,  but  which  was  contrived  by  the 
arts  of  faction,  and  the  skill  of  Pym,  to  pro- 
duce the  same  results  as  if  it  had.  It  is  the 
history  of  a confederacy,  or  a conspiracy 
where  people  were  not  all  of  one  mind,  and 
where  oaths  were  probably  taken  with  diffe- 
rent intentions.  The  evidence  is  contradic- 
tory ; for  every  one  in  criminating  another 
was  very  cautious  to  spare  himself.  An  oath 
of  secrecy,  said  to  have  been  taken,  is  denied 
by  others  on  their  oath ; and  a petition  bear- 
ing the  royal  initials  no  one  could  pro- 
duce. He  who  publicly  perjured  himself, 
furnished  most  of  the  details ; others  proba- 
bly as  carefully  suppressed  what  has  never 
reached  us.  And  to  make  the  end  as  obscure 
as  the  beginning,  the  Commons,  having  is- 
sued proclamations  for  apprehending  the 
conspirators,  and  having  taken  them,  never 
proceeded  against  one  of  these  persons;  every 
one  seemed  ready  to  vindicate  himself  and 
to  criminate  others. 

But  Pym  was  astute ; he  saw  enough  and 
imagined  more;  the  plot  which  had  been 
given  up  by  the  plotters  to  such  a politic 


partisan  was  as  serviceable  as  the  plot  which 
was  going  on.  Clarendon  might  conscien- 
tiously affirm  that  “ it  was  no  plot  at  all,” 
and  believe  too  little  of  what  had  passed 
away;  Rrodie  and  Macaulay  may  maintain, 
with  I’ym,  that  it  was  a most  desperate  plot, 
and  describe  that  which  yet  never  eiisled. 
Had  the  army  received  their  pay,  we  should 
have  had  no  plot.  And  had  Goring  not  per- 
jured himself  at  the  moment  Pym  eagerly 
grasped  at  all  the  benefits  he  knew  how  to 
derive  from  a Royalist  plot,  in  the  pending 
trial  of  Strafford,  this  affair  would  never  have 
entered  into  our  history — nor  led  to  those 
mighty  results  which  were  soon  to  occur. 

CHAPTER  L1V. 

The  Marquis  or  Hamilton. 

Mixed  characters,  when  portrayed  through 
all  the  shades  of  truth,  are  not  drawn  without 
difficulty ; but  the  motives  of  subdolous  and 
artificial  men,  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  two 
opposite  parties,  yet  governed  by  no  other 
principle  than  their  own  preservation,  may 
be  as  mutable  as  the  events  of  their  lives. 
Such  persons  at  times  may  be  as  zealous  in 
the  cause  they  adopt  as  occasionally  they 
may  be  equally  prompt  to  betray  it.  To  both 
parlies  the  integrity  of  these  characters  be- 
comes alike  problematical.  Of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Lane- 
rick,  Warburton  has  not  hesitated  to  declare 
that  they  were  “ both  knaves,”  notwithstand- 
ing the  apologies  and  the  eulogies  of  Burnet ; 
while  Hume,  as  if  his  penetrating  acuteness 
were  at  fault,  could  only  decide  that  “ the 
numerous  accusations  against  Hamilton  have 
neither  been  proved  nor  refuted.” 

The  history  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  af- 
fords a striking  illustration  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Charles  the  First — of  its  better  and 
its  infirm  qualities ; of  that  warmth  in  his 
personal  attachments  to  which  this  monarch 
was  so  frequently  a victim,  having  adopted 
for  a principle  of  conduct  “ never  to  suspect 
nor  desert  his  friends,”  and  of  that  deficient 
discernment  in  human  character  which  seems 
to  have  operated  such  a disastrous  influence 
over  his  affairs. 

What,  indeed,  is  more  endearing  to  a feel- 
ing heart  than  on  inherited  friendship?  The 
constitutional  temper  of  Charles  was  suscep-' 
tible  of  this  profound  impression  ; and  when 
the  day  came  that  Charles  required  a partner 
of  his  regal  cares,  he  could  only  view  in  the 
son  of  the  friend  of  his  father  that  devoted 
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being  who  is  not  to  be  found  among  the 
casualties  of  life. 

The  father  of  the  present  Marquis  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  the  late 
King,  by  his  skilful  conduct  in  the  Scottish 
affairs,  which  had  required  great  prudence 
and  management.  James  the  First  had  con- 
ferred on  him  a title  which  had  never  before 
been  borne  but  by  the  royal  blood— that  of 
the  Earl  of  Cambridge.  Hamilton,  indeed, 
was  the  nearest  kinsman  to  the  royal  house 
of  Scotland.  Both  the  fathers  had  encou- 
raged the  mutual  affections  of  the  sons ; and 
they  had  grown  together  in  their  prime. 
When  Charles  was  Prince,  young  Hamilton 
was  his  frequent  companion  in  “ the  hard 
chases  of  the  stag  and  in  the  toilsome  plea- 
sures of  a racket;”  (1)  and  Hamilton  was  one 
of  the  young  noblemen  who  hastened  to 
wait  on  the  Prince  in  Spain.  Charles  placed 
Hamilton  on  the  same  equality  as  Bucking- 
ham ; the  Prince  called  him  by  the  endearing 
familiarity  of  his  baptismal  name,  and 
“ James”  was  as  usual  with  the  Prince,  and 
afterwards  the  King,  as  “ George.”  On  the 
death  of  Buckingham,  the  Marquis  enjoyed 
more  of  the  royal  favour  than  was  even  shared 
by  his  other  kinsman,  the  Duke  of  Lennox, 
whose  devotion  to  the  King  was  shown,  not 
only  during  the  life,  but  after  the  death  of 
Charles. 

On  the  decease  of  his  father,  who  died 
early,  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  withdrew  into 
privacy ; a remarkable  step  for  a young  no- 
bleman; and  those  who  have  attempted  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  secession  have 
only  clouded  it  over  with  mystery.  Burnet 
has  always  ready  a favourable  motive  for  the 
conduct  of  thd  llamiltons.  The  munificence 
of  the  father  had  so  heavily  encumbered  the 
family  estates,  that  the  son  could  not  main- 
tain the  same  eminence  at  Court,  and  the 
pensive  youth  delighted  in  the  retired  life  he 
led  in  the  isle  of  Arran. 

We  may  infer  that  the  personal  affection  of 
Hamilton  for  the  King  was  not  of  that  nature 
which  rendered  his  voluntary  exile  very 
painful.  Charles,  however,  never  forgot  the 
companion  of  his  youth,  but  often  solicited 
his  hermit-friend  to  return  to  Court,  and 
accept  the  favours  and  the  honours  which  he 
designed  for  him ; even  Buckingham  olfered 
his  prodigal  friendship.  On  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  favourite,  the  high  office  of  Mas- 

0)  Sir  Philip  Warwick  sarcastically  adds,  “by 
which  last  he  often  Ailed  his  own  and  emptied  his 
master’s  puree,”  *05.  So  early  then  did  the  Mar- 


ter  of  the  Horse  was  pressed  on  him  ; Hamil- 
ton could  no  longer  refuse ; and  from  this  day 
the  Marquis  possessed  the  boundless  confi- 
dence of  his  royal  master. 

A beautiful  instance  of  that  generous  if 
not  that  wise  principle  which  Charles  had 
adopted  in  the  intercourse  of  friendship  was 
shown  to  Hamilton.  The  Marquis,  in  his 
absence  in  Sweden,  as  General  of  the  Scot- 
tish troops,  which,  by  the  secret  orders  of 
Charles,  had  joined  Guslavus  Adolphus,  was 
accused  of  treasonable  designs;  it  was  hinted 
that  even  the  life  of  the  King  was  not  safe  in 
his  hands.  The  Lord  Treasurer,  Weston, 
gave  weight  to  the  accusation,  cautioning 
the  King  not  to  admit  Hamilton  to  his  bed- 
chamber. Charles  rejected  the  calumnious 
insinuation,  and,  on  the  return  of  the  Mar- 
quis, privately  communicated  the  infamous 
charge.  The  confusion  of  Hamilton  was  re- 
markable—Charles  relieved  him  from  the 
surprise  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  in  his 
own  vindication,  but  to  put  an  end  to  the  vile 
calumny,  the  King  commanded  the  Marquis 
that  very  night  to  sleep  in  his  bed-chamber! 
Hamilton  often  declared  that  he  looked  on  this 
noble  confidence,  and  the  remembrance  of 
that  night,  as  having  obliged  him  more  than 
all  the  honours  and  bounties  which  he  had 
received.  (2) 

When  the  troubles  in  Scotland  broke  out, 
it  was  a natural  choice  in  Charles  the  First, 
among  the  numerous  Scotchmen  who  formed 
so  strong  a parly  in  his  Court,  to  fix  on  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  for  the  confidential  office 
of  his  High  Commissioner  in  Scotland.  Not 
only  was  the  King  led  to  this  by  tho  strong 
affection  which  he  bore  the  Marquis  from  his 
early  days,  but  because,  in  some  respect,  Ha- 
milton might  be  said  to  have  an  hereditary 
claim  to  be  the  representative  of  Majesty. 
The  late  Marquis  had  served  as  high  Com- 
missioner in  Scotland,  and  had  prudently 
contrived  a settlement,  not  however  without 
violent  opposition;  this  difficult  adjustment 
of  affairs  had  endeared  him  to  the  monarch, 
but  it  had  provoked  the  sullen  Presbyters  and 
democratic  Knoxites.  When  Charles  had 
decided  to  carry  matters  further  than  his  fa- 
ther had  ventured,  he  consulted  Hamilton, 
and  when  the  universal  explosion  burst  forth, 
as  it  were  at  a single  moment,  over  mitred 
heads,  and  Episcopacy  was  about  to  be  abo- 
lished, at  that  disastrous  moment  did  Charles 

quis’s  cool  conduct  betray  his  love  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

(2;  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of  IiamiltonJ3. 
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appeal  to  tho  friendship  and  confide  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  to  be  his 
sole  adviser  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  to 
allay,  or  to  chastise,  the  perturbed  spirits  of 
his  countrymen. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  appeal  of  his 
Royal  master  to  the  zeal  of  his  friend  was  as 
painful  as  it  was  critical.  The  Marquis  was 
conscious  that  his  name  was  unpopularamong 
his  Scottish  compatriots ; nor  was  he  more 
esteemed  in  England. 

The  liberal  bounties  of  his  Sovereign  and 
his  friend  had  raised  up  to  him  enemies  both 
in  the  Court  and  the  country;  the  Marquis 
possessed  certain  monopolies  of  wine  and 
iron,  by  which  he  had  pressed  harder  on  the 
people  than  any  other  man  durst ; all  which 
profits  reverted  to  Hamilton  and  to  his  pen- 
sioners. This  accusation,  which  had  cast 
some  odium  on  his  name,  we  receive  from 
Clarendon,  who  could  not  have  known  what 
Burnet  informs  us,  that  these  monopolies, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  were 
only  assignments  of  tho  revenue  derived  from 
certain  taxations  for  repayment  of  debts 
which  Hamilton  had  contracted  by  the  King’s 
secret  command,  when  he  joined  Gustavus 
Adolphus  with  six  thousand  Scots,  in  the 
thirty  years’  war.  Hamilton,  too,  was  as 
little  a favourite  at  Court  as  with  the  people. 
The  contrivances  by  which  he  eluded  inter- 
meddling further  in  any  business  than  suited 
his  ease  or  his  interest  were  considered  as  a 
perpetual  evidence  of  his  dexterity  in  self- 
preservation.  There  was  an  imperturbable 
calmness  about  Hamilton  which  no  zeal  could 
kindle,  and  which  gave  the  appearance  that 
he  was  never  in  earnest.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  Marquis  was  a person  of  great  reflection 
and  foresight,  one  of  a melancholy  turn,  who 
raised  objections  more  easily  than  he  could 
frame  resolutions,  and  foresaw  danger  much 
more  clearly  than  he  could  predict  success. 
He  was  ever  in  that  comfortless  stale  of  re- 
serve, though  not  perhaps  of  indifference,  to 
which  the  crooked  politician  is  doomed  who 
dares  not  entirely  trust  himself  to  any  one, 
knowing  that  his  friend  may  become  his 
enemy,  and  his  enemy  his  friend.  His  eu- 
logist, Burnet,  acknowledges  that  “ Had  not 
Jus  mind  been  of  a great  and  undaunted  slay- 
edness  and  calmness,  the  shocks  he  met  with 
had  dashed  him  to  pieces;”  And  what  was 
still  more  fatal  to  the  great  affairs  in  which 
Hamilton  was  to  be  so  eminently  engaged 
was  the  melancholy  cast  in  his  character. 
This  was  frequently  observable  even  in  his 


countenance.  It  induced  him  to  think  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  unfortunate  in  all  his 
enterprises.  At  times  he  believed  that  he 
was  acting  under  the  blasting  influence  of 
some  inauspicious  star,  which  was  thwarting 
all  his  attempts.  This  sad  feeling  appears  by 
his  frequent  requests  and  determination  to 
retire  from  public  affairs.  This  singular 
state  might  have  been  the  result  of  the  extra- 
ordinary exigencies  in  which  this  politic  Mar- 
quis was  so  often  placed.  There  was  a pain- 
ful and  secret  conflict  in  his  mind,  when  some- 
times pursuing  a conduct  quite  opposite  to 
his  principles,  he  wavered  between  his  al- 
legiance to  his  Royal  friend— his  attachment 
to  his  country  and  his  countrymen — and  his 
regard  to  self-preservation.  Hamilton  had 
therefore  to  manage  with  perpetual  anxiety 
the  oppositionists  he  found  in  both  countries; 
but  his  views  of  the  future  were  of  so  melan- 
choly a cast,  that  when  he  advised  Strafford 
and  Laud  to  retire,  he  also  seems  to  have 
anticipated  both  their  fall  and  his  own. 

In  the  rising  troubles  of  Scotland  the  un- 
ceasing torment  in  the  heart  of  Hamilton  was 
to  decide  whether,  to  employ  his  own  lan- 
guage, “ the  madness  of  the  people  was  to 
be  indulged,”  or  “ the  kingly  way  was  to  be 
enforced  ?”  He  had  the  melancholy  sagacity 
to  foresee  from  tho  first  the  future  scenes 
which  wore  preparing.  It  was  the  sad  and 
solemn  second  sight  of  his  countrymen,  con- 
templating on  the  phantoms  of  his  despair 
amid  the  clouds  and  storms. 

When  the  King  communicated  his  deter- 
mination to  invest  the  Marquis  with  the  cha- 
racter of  High  Commissioner  for  Scotland, 
it  was  unfeignedly  protested  against  by  the 
Marquis,  who  declared  it  to  be  an  employ- 
ment full  of  danger,  and  the  success  always 
doubtful.  Afterwards,  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  renew  a second  time  the  Commis- 
sion, the  same  repugnance  was  even  more 
forcibly  testified.  He  dwelt  on  the  hatred 
which  thechief  Covenanters  bore  him— on  the 
rage  and  malice  of  the  common  people  against 
him,  so  that  his  life  was  in  hourly  peril, 
which  indeed  he  valued  not  for  his  Majesty’s 
service,  but  that  his  violent  death,  knowing 
his  Majesty’s  keen  sense  of  such  an  act,  would 
hinder  the  business  from  ending  quietly. 
“ The  work,  too,  is  of  a nature,”  he  added, 
“ which  must  certainly  make  me  lose  your 
Royal  favour,  for  it  is  so  odious,  that  the 
actor  of  it  must  be  disliked  by  your  Majesty; 
for  though  I should  do  all  things  by  your 
Royal  command,  yet  your  Royal  honour 
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would  oblige  your  Majesty  not  'o  seem  to  care 
for  me.  I am  now  perfectly  buiod  by  all  your 
subjects  who  have  withstood  your  Majesty,  I 
shall  hereafter  bo  by  all  who  wish  prosperity 
to  your  affairs  in  both  kingdoms.” 

After  this  enigmatical  style,  the  Marquis 
suggested  a very  extraordinary  mode  for  his 
own  self-preservation.  “ Where,  or  how, 

I may  be  called  to  an  account  for  this  under- 
taking I know  not ; it  is  a business  of  that  na- 
ture thata  pardon  ought  humbly  to  be  begged 
before  it  be  meddled  in,  since  it  is  an  act  so 
derogatory  to  kingly  authority. 

“Is  it  ill  for  an  honest  man  and  a gentle- 
man to  be  made  the  instrument  of  doing  that 
which  he  hath  so  often  in  public  and  private 
condemned  in  so  high  a degree,  and  with- 
stood to  the  certain  loss  of  most  of  my  coun- 
tiy,  and  many  of  your  Majesty’s  court  and 
kingdom  of  England  ? Nor  can  I ever  hope 
to  live  without  perpetual  accusations  of  such 
who  will  find  themselves  grieved  by  that 
which  will  be  done,  for  not  dissuading  your 
Majesty  from  this  course,  or  at  least  for  ac- 
cepting that  employment  and  proving  your 
instrument  therein.” 

These  were  the  confused  and  hesitating 
emotions,  the  melancholy  prescience,  and 
the  uncertain  results,  which  perplexed  the 
mind  and  tormented  the  heart  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  on  his  acceptance  of  the  critical 
office  of  the  High  Commissioner  for  Scotland. 
It  was  distressful  to  his  feelings— disastrous 
to  his  quiet.  But  amidst  these  conflicting 
sentiments  we  discover  that  extraordinary 
caution  for  self-preservation  which  constitutes 
the  marking  feature  of  his  character.  Hamil- 
ton had  much  fear,  through  all  the  doublings 
of  his  winding  ways,  that  he  should  be  forced 
into  many  an  equivocal  position,  and  while 
his  ambiguous  character  should  raise  suspi- 
cions in  all  men,  “ he  could  not  hope  to  live 
without  perpetual  accusations.”  The  Mar- 
quis suggests  a mode  of  self-preservation  as 
extraordinary  as  the  exigence  itself — that  a 
pardon  as  ho  calls  it,  or  rather  a private  war- 
rant from  the  King,  should  be  granted  to  him 
before  he  opens  his  dork  negotiations.  This 

Cl)  H is  delightful  to  compare  contemporary 
writers,  whocould  haveno  knowledge  ol  each  other’s 
writings,  which  only  posterity  can  possess— at  dis- 
tant intervals,  and  w hen  their  authors  are  no  more. 
Confronting  these  writers  together,  who  never  be- 
fore had  met,  often  furnishes  an  indisputable  con- 
firmation of  that  truth  in  history  which  it  has  been 
loo  much  the  fashion  to  depreciate.  The  cloudiness 
in  the  countenance  of  Hamilton,  so  expressive  of 
his  character,  is  also  noticed  by  one  who  well  knew 


was  the  Royal  amulet  to  preserve  him  from 
the  noxious  influence  of  his  own  witchcraft. 

And  this  singular  warrant,  extorted  from 
the  entire  confidence  and  personal  affection 
of  Charles,  was  actually  granted.  Burnet,  in 
his  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  alludes  to  it ; 
he  found  it  among  the  Hamilton  papers,  but, 
as  he  probably  did  not  consider  it  as  very 
honourable  lohis  hero,  he  dropped  it,  among 
other  important  suppressions  which  that 
partial  though  entertaining  biographer  ac- 
knowledged, at  an  after-day,  when,  from  a 
servile  Tory,  Burnet  turned  into  a furious 
Whig.  This  private  warrant  has,  however, 
been  recovered  by  the  zealous  industry  of 
Lord  Hardwicke ; it  is  granted  to  the  Marquis 
“ to  converse  with  the  Covenanters,”  and 
runs  thus,  “ for  which  end  you  will  be  ne- 
cessitated to  speak  that  language  which  if 
you  were  called  to  an  account  for  by  us,  yon 
might  suffer  for  it.  These  are,  therefore,  to 
assure  you,  and  if  need  be  hereafter  to  testify 
to  others,  that  whatsoever  you  shall  say  to 
them,  to  discover  their  intentions,  you  shall 
neither  be  called  in  question  for  the  same, 
nor  yet  it  prove  any  way  prejudicial  to  you ; 
nay,  though  you  should  be  accused  by  any 
thereupon.” 

We  must  now  notice  a very  curious  anec- 
dote of  a private  interview  of  Charles  the  First 
with  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton,  told  by  Claren- 
don with  all  the  charm  and  warmth  of  his 
narrative  genius.  It  is  no  gracious  task  to 
tell  a story  after  Clarendon,  but  1 will  not 
content  myself  with  a cold  reference. 

His  Lordship  describes  the  Marquis’s  con- 
duct on  this  occasion.  “ It  was  as  great  a 
piece  of  art,  if  it  were  art,  as  I believe  will 
be  found  amongst  the  modern  politicians.” 
“ The  Marquis  came  to  the  King,  and  with 
some  cloudiness,  which  was  not  unnatural, 
and  trouble  in  his  countenance,  (1)  desired 
his  Majesty  to  give  him  leave  to  travel.”  The 
King  was  surprised  and  troubled.  The  Mar- 
quis declared  he  foresaw  a storm— and  by 
his  own  unskilfulness  he  might  be  more  ob- 
noxious than  other  men.  The  King  assured 
him  of  his  protection,  and  bade  him  beconfi- 

him— Sir  Philip  Warwick.  “I  wondered  much”— 
when  Hamilton  was  a young  man  and  an  early  fa- 
vourite at  Court  under  lames—*'  that  all  present, 
who  usually  at  a Court  put  the  best  characters  upon 
a rising  man,  generally  agreed  In  this,  that  the  air 
of  his  countenance  had  such  a cloud  on  it,  that  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  impressed  allquid  intigne,  which 
I otlcn  reflected  on  when  his  future  actions  led  him 
first  to  be  suspected,  then  to  be  disclaimed  against.” 
p.  103. 
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dent.  The  Marquis  with  some  quickness  re- 
plied, “ I know  your  Majesty’s  goodness 
would  interpose  for  me  to  your  own  prejudice 
—and  1 will  rather  run  any  fortune  from 
whence  I may  again  return  to  serve  you.”  He 
had  communicated  with  the  Archbishop  and 
with  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  at  whom  the  same 
fatal  arrows  were  aimed,  but  he  added,  “ the 
Earl  was  too  great-hearted  to  fear,  and  the 
Archbishop  was  too  bold  to  fly.” 

Charles  at  that  critical  moment  was  dis- 
turbed by  his  own  fears — and  was  silent. 
The  Marquis  resumed.  “ There  is  one  way 
by  which  I might  secure  myself  without 
leaving  the  kingdom,  and  by  which  your 
Majesty,  as  these  limes  are  like  to  go,  might 
receive  some  advantage ; but  it  is  so  contrary 
to  my  nature,  and  will  be  so  scandalous  to 
my  honour,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  that  for 
my  own  part  I had  rather  run  any  fortune.” 
The  King  impatiently  asked  what  that  way 
was?  The  Marquis  replied,  “ that  ho  might 
endear  himsolf  to  the  other  party  by  promis- 
ing his  service  to  them,  and  concurring  with 
them  in  opinions  and  designs, — that  his  sup- 
posed interest  in  his  Majesty’s  favour  might 
induce  the  principal  persons  tohopo  he  might 
have  the  influence  they  desired.  But  he 
knew  this  would  be  looked  on  with  so  much 
jealousy  by  other  men,  and  shortly  with  that 
reproach,  that  he  might  by  degrees  be  lessen- 
ed even  in  hisMajesly's  own  trust ; and  there- 
fore it  was  a province  ho  had  no  mind  to 
undertake,”  and  concluded  by  renewing  his 
suit  for  leave  to  travel. 

The  King  saw  nothing  in  this  political 
expedient  but  what  might  tend  to  procure 
him  important  information.  With  boundless 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  the  friend  and 
the  companion  of  his  youth,  Charles  was  de- 
lighted to  retain  Hamilton  in  his  active  ser- 
vice, and  again  assured  the  Marquis  that  “ it 
should  not  be  in  anybody’s  power  to  infuse 
the  least  jealousy  of  him  into  his  royal 
breast.” 

Clarendon,  commentingon  this  secret  anec- 
dote, observes  that  Charles  was  so  constant 
in  this  resolution,  that  Hamilton  enjoyed  the 
liberty  of  doing  whatever  he  found  necessary 
for  his  own  purposes  ; with  wonderful  craft 
and  low  condescensions  and  seasonable  insi- 
nuations to  several  leading  men,  advancing 
their  distinct  and  contrary  interests;  so  that 
he  grew  in  no  less  credit  with  the  English 
Parliament  than  with  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners, and  with  great  dexterity  was  pre- 
served from  any  public  reproach  which  would 


have  ruined  any  other  man,  nor  for  a long 
time  did  he  incur  the  jealousy  of  the  King, 
to  whom  he  continued  to  give  the  most  im- 
portant information,  which,  adds  Clarendon, 
if  there  had  been  persons  enough  who  would 
have  concurred  in  prevention,  might  have 
proved  of  great  use.  This  confession  of  Cla- 
rendon, whose  prejudices  strongly  lie  against 
Hamilton,  we  shall  find  essential,  as  we  ad- 
vance in  the  investigation  of  this  extraordi- 
nary character. 

The  piece  of  secret  history  which  we  have 
from  Clarendon  requires  a critical  examina- 
tion. The  drift  of  the  conversation,  as  given 
by  the  noble  writer,  accords  with  the  ideas  of 
Hamilton,  as  we  find  in  the  Hamilton  papers 
published  by  Burnet;  and  that  extraordinary 
scheme  of  communicating  with  the  Covenan- 
ters is  authentic.  Yet  to  invest  this  remark- 
able conversation  with  authenticity  is  not 
easy.  Lord  Clarendon  prefaces  the  conversa- 
tion by  assuring  us  that  he  received  it  “ from 
a very  good  hand.”  Was  it  from  the  King 
himself?  We  know  it  was  not  from  the  Mar- 
quis, for  at  no  time  would  he  plead  this  jus- 
tification, even  at  the  urgent  moment  of  his 
trial,  so  tender  in  this  Machiavelian  intrigue 
was  ho  of  the  credit  both  of  the  King  and 
himself.  A sceptic  might  reasonably  object 
to  the  full  details  of  a conversation  between 
two  great  personages  at  which  no  one  was 
present.  He  might  admire  the  description 
even  of  their  gestures. 

Clarendon,  though  indistinctly,  has  fixed 
the  time  of  its  occurrence.  It  was  “ after  the 
calling  of  the  Council  of  the  Peers  at  York 
was  resolved  upon,  and  a little  before  the 
time  of  their  appearance.”  Now  the  Peers, 
after  a summons  of  twenty  days’  notice,  met 
on  the  24lh  of  September,  1640  ; so  that  the 
conversation  as  given  by  Clarendon  must 
have  taken  place  in  July  or  August  of  that 
year. 

We  can  ascertain  that  on  the  5th  and  8th 
of  July,  1639,  Hamilton  delivered  to  the  King 
his  two  papers  of  Advices  and  of  Reasons 
which  we  have  noticed  ; (1)  and  that  Hamil- 
ton, having  succeeded  in  obtaining  a licence 
to  protect  himself  in  the  subdolous  part  he 
was  about  to  act,  this  extraordinary  private 
warrant  is  dated  at  Berwick  nine  days  after, 
the  17th  July,  1639. 

The  conversation,  reported  by  Clarendon 
as  having  occurred  in  1640,  could  never 
have  taken  place, since  its  object  had  already 

(I)  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  <**— 
who  furnishes  the  respective  dates  of  these  paper* 
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been  long  obtained.  Hamilton  at  that  period 
is  represented  as  breaking  his  scheme  for 
the  first  time  to  the  King,  and  as  suggesting 
with  a mixture  of  diffidence  and  aversion  that 
ample  and  singular  licence  which  he  already 
possessed. 

Here  then  is  a conversation  which  could 
not  have  taken  place  at  the  time  assigned, 
and  yet  one  that  on  the  whole  exhibits  a true 
account  of  a strange  and  secret  incident  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  whole  tenor  of  the 
conversation  indeed  accords  with  the  senti- 
ments of  Hamilton  as  they  appear  in  the 
papers  of  advice  he  laid  before  the  King,  and 
the  important  political  secret  of  his  double- 
dealing,  as  given  by  Clarendon,  is  indisput- 
ably ascertained. 

How  are  wo  to  resolve  this  paradoxical 
case?  Were  the  papers  of  Hamilton,  among 
other  papers  of  the  King,  inspected  by  or 
reported  to  Clarendon  ? It  is  evident  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  warrant,  for  he  would  not 
have  passed  over  in  silence  this  political 
curiosity.  The  great  historian  was  right  in 
his  conclusions  of  the  unlimited  confidence 
of  the  King,  and  the  exemption  of  his  mi- 
nister from  all  responsibility  in  his  ambiguous 
course. 

The  delicacy  of  Lord  Clarendon's  situation 
may  have  been  this  ; he  could  not  publish 
these  arcana  of  slate,  as  he  would  any  public 
document ; but,  in  the  dramatic  form  of  a 
conversation,  which  could  never  have  oc- 
curred at  the  period  assigned,  he  followed  up 
the  train  of  ideas  which  we  actually  disco- 
ver in  Hamilton’s  papers  ;and,  to  impress  on 
the  roider  the  authenticity  of  the  secret  his- 
tory, his  lordship  assures  him  that  he  re- 
ceived it  “ from  a good  hand.”  But  with  all 
the  felicity  of  his  ingenuity  Clarendon  could 
not  conceal  the  impossibility  of  giving  a se- 
cret conversation  between  the  King  and  the 
Marquis.  Whose  was  “ the  good  hand” 
which  could  furnish  those  fine  individualising 
touches  of  the  two  great  personages,  in  se- 
crecy and  privacy  ? Who  heard  his  lord- 
ship’s  wish  to  be  permitted  to  travel?  Who 
marked  “ the  cloudiness  on  his  lordship’s 
countenance?”  Who  observed  when  “ the 
Marquis  with  some  quickness  replied” — or 
when  “ the  King  was  much  disturbed,”  or 
when  “ much  delighted  with  the  expedient  ?” 
Theso  are  the  creative  yet  veracious  touches 
of  a great  master,  who,  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  temper,  the  habits,  the  languages 
of  the  personages  themselves,  could  speak 
their  very  thoughts,  and  paint  thoir  very 


gestures— and  thus  endow  the  men  he  well 
knew  with  the  immortality  of  his  own 
genius. 

And  thus  I think  we  may  infer  that  should 
the  conversation  of  Clarendon  prove  to  be  in 
some  respects  an  invention,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  revealed  to  the  world  an  impor- 
tant truth. 

Hamilton,  once  possessed  of  this  secret 
warrant,  proceeded  to  act  with  extraordinary 
zeal ; and,  when  it  happened,  as  it  frequently 
did,  that  his  conduct  and  his  language  af- 
forded sufficient  reason  to  alarm  the  friends 
of  the  King,  and  to  set  on  watchful  informers 
who  were  thus  enabled  to  convey  certain 
evidence  of  the  prejudice  to  the  King’s  ser- 
vice done  by  Hamilton,  to  the  amazement  and 
incomprehensibility  of  the  best  friends  of 
Charles,  whenever  Hamilton  was  admitted  to 
the  King’s  presence,  all  the  charges  against 
him,  however  positive,  were  thrown  aside  in 
silence.  A private  interview— a whisper  in 
the  King’s  ear— the  plea  of  the  secret  warrant 
— reinstated  the  Marquis  in  the  royal  confi- 
dence, which  we  shall  show,  however  start- 
ling his  conduct,  he  never  lost.  We  should 
not  therefore  be  surprised  at  the  strong  con- 
viction of  many  who  have  denounced  Hamil- 
ton as  a traitor,  since  even  his  perpetual 
eulogist  Burnet  does  acknowledge  that  “ he 
(Burnet)  often  stumbled,”  as  he  phrases  it, 
“ at  some  of  his  speeches,  which  were  hard 
to  be  understood,”  but,  when  he  discovered 
the  secret  warrant,  “ it  reconciled  the  truth 
of  these  (unfavourable)  reports  with  the  in- 
nocence of  the  Marquis.”  (1) 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
sincerity  of  Hamilton  on  his  first  entrance 
into  the  office  of  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Scottish  affairs.  He  warned  the  King  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Covenanters.  “ It  is 
more  than  probable  that  these  people  have 
somewhat  else  in  their  thoughts  than  reli- 
gion. But  that  must  serve  for  a cloak  to  re- 
bellion, wherein  for  a time  they  may  pre- 
vail ; but,  to  bring  them  again  to  a dutiful 
obedience,  I am  confident  your  Majesty  will 
not  find  it  a work  of  long  time,  nor  of  great 
difficulty,  as  they  have  foolishly  fancied  to 
themselves.”  He  put  the  King  on  his  guard, 
that  his  agents  abroad  might  prevent  any 
arms  being  bought  up  by  Scotchmen.  He 
counselled  Charles  to  hasten  with  his  fleet 
and  his  army,  or  he  must  yield  to  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Covenanters ; but  he  leaves  the 

(t ) Burnet's  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  1*8. 
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King  to  decide  how  far  in  his  justice  ho 
should  punish  the  folly  of  the  people,  or  how 
far  h3  should  connive  at  their  madness.  Ha- 
milton ever  viewed  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a 
question,  dubious  of  both. 

Something  of  vacillation  appears  in  the 
Marquis’s  closing  hint.  Hamilton,  on  his 
entrance  into  Edinburgh,  was  certainly 
awed  by  having  been  met  by  the  greatest 
number  of  the  people  which  had  assembled 
together  for  many  years ; sixty  thousand 
persons  in  the  small  city  of  Edinburgh  formed 
an  army  unarmed.  This  concourse  was  head- 
ed by  five  hundred  ministers.  When  the 
Royal  Commissioner  attempted  to  elude  their 
oratory  in  public,  they  pursued  their  victim 
of  State  to  his  privacy ; there,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes,  they  came  to  inform  him  of  the 
danger  in  which  their  religion  stood. 

When  the  King  first  received  the  encou- 
raging news  that  the  reduction  of  the  Cove- 
nanters would  not  be  a work  of  difficulty,  he 
wrote  to  Hamilton  a letter,  of  which  I shall 
transcribe  the  important  passages — they  con- 
duce greatly  to  let  us  into  the  character  of  this 
active  however  unfortunate  sovereign. 

“ Hamilton,— Though  I answered  not  yours 
of  the  4th,  yet  I assure  you  that  I have  not 
been  idle,  so  that  I hope  by  the  next  week  I 
shall  send  you  some  good  assurance  of  the 
advancing  of  our  preparations.  This  I say, 
not  to  make  you  precipitate  any  thing,  for  I 
like  of  all  you  have  hitherto  done,  and  even 
of  that  which  l find  you  mind  to  do — but  to 
show  you  that  I mean  to  stick  to  ray  grounds, 
and  that  I expect  not  any  thing  can  reduce 
that  people  to  their  obedience,  but  only  force. 
In  the  meantime  your  care  must  be  how  to 
dissolve  the  multitude,  and  to  this  end  I give 
you  leave  to  flatter  them  with  what  hopes 
you  please,  so  you  engage  not  me  against 
my  grounds  consenting  to  the  calling  of  Par- 
liament, until  the  Covenant  be  disavowed  and 
given  up. 

“ Your  chief  end  being  now  to  win  time, 
that  they  may -not  commit  public  follies  until 
I be  ready  to  suppress  them  ; and  since  it  is, 
as  you  well  observe,  my  own  people,  which 
by  this  means  will  be  for  a time  ruined,  so 
that  the  loss  must  be  inevitably  mine,  and 
this  if  I could  eschew,  were  it  not  with  a 
greater,  were  well.  But  when  I consider,  that 
not  only  now  my  crown,  but  my  reputation 
for  ever,  lies  at  stake,  I must  rather  suffer 
the  first,  that  time  will  help,  than  this  last, 
which  is  irreparable. 


‘‘This  I have  written  to  no  other  end  than 
to  show  you  I will  rather  die  than  yield  to 
those  impertinent  and  damnable  demands,  as 
you  rightly  call  them,  for  it  is  all  one  as  to 
yield  to  be  no  King  in  a very  short  time.  So 
wishing  you  better  success  than  I can  expect, 

I rest,  Your  assured  constant  friend, 

“ Charles  R.” 

The  first  instructions  of  Hamilton  were  to 
proclaim  the  Covenanters  traitors — he  ven- 
tured to  transgress  his  instructions,  as  he  then 
observed,  at  the  hazard  of  his  head.  At  that 
moment  the  Marquis  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
private  warrant  of  the  King,  which  was  sub- 
sequently granted.  His  sole  care  now  was  to 
disperse  this  enormous  multitude;  to  soothe 
and  to  wheedle,  not  to  menace  and  condemn. 
Now  he  writes  to  the  King  not  to  hasten  his 
warlike  preparations. 

Charles  on  these  opposite  counsels  was  en- 
tirely compliant;  with  unabated  confidence 
in  his  Minister,  the  King  replies  with  great 
sense  and  patience — 

“ Hamilton,— The  dealing  with  multitudes 
makes  diversity  of  advertisement  no  way 
strange,  and  certainly  the  alteration  from 
worse  to  less  ill  cannot  be  displeasing  ; where- 
fore you  may  be  confident  I cannot  but  ap- 
prove your  proceedings  hitherto,  for  certainly 
you  have  gained  a very  considerable  point  in 
making  the  heavy  multitude  begin  to  dis- 
perse, without  having  engaged  mo  in  any 
unfitting  thing.  I shall  take  your  advice  in 
staying  the  public  preparations  for  force ; but 
in  a silent  way  (by  your  leave)  I will  not 
leave  to  prepare,  that  1 may  be  ready  upon 
the  least  advertisement. 

“ Your  assured  constant  friend, 

“ Charles  R.” 

Now  Hamilton  discovers  that  the  Covenant 
is  not  illegal,  and  the  bond  of  mutual  defence 
which  they  had  subscribed,  and  which  Charles 
insisted  should  be  given  up  to  him,  would 
admit  of  explanations.  The  King’s  Advocate 
in  Scotland,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  was  himself  a 
warm  Covenanter^  who  appears  to  have  si- 
lently directed  their  movements.  The  Mar- 
quis now  alarms  the  King  with  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland, 
where  a close  alliance  was  formed  between  the 
two  parties,  both  equally  adverse  to  him.  On 
the  first  rupture  the  Covenanters  would 
march  into  England,  confident  as  they  were 
of  having  many  good  friends  there ; nor  had 
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France  ever  forgotten  the  Isle  of  Bhd,  for  her 
secret  hand  was  cherishing  the  malcontents 
of  Scotland.  In  spite  of  these  critical  diffi- 
culties, Hamilton  craves  his  Majesty’s  plea- 
sure, to  whose  service  he  would  willingly  sa- 
crifice his  life. 

At  this  conflicting  state  of  affairs,  Charles 
expresses  no  wonder,  no  alarm  ; he  only  re- 
grets the  spirit  of  the  dispatch,  while  he  in- 
forms Hamilton  of  the  strength  of  his  army, 
the  goodness  of  his  artillery,  the  arms  which 
he  had  procured  from  Holland,  his  fleet 
ready.  The  King  adds,  “ and  last  of  afi, 
which  is  indeed  most  of  all,  the  Chancellor 
of  tho  Exchequer  assures  me  of  200,0001.  for 
this  expedition.  Thus  you  may  see  that  1 in- 
tend not  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  those 
traitors  the  Covenanters.” 

Tho  Marquis  continues  disheartening  the 
King — many  of  the  Council  in  Scotland  were 
secret  Covenanters — and  certainly  he  did  not 
communicate  any  false  intelligence  when  he 
feared  that  his  Majesty  would  be  faintly  fol- 
lowed by  the  English.  Charles  wrote — 

“ Hamilton,— I must  needs  thank  you  that 
you  stand  so  close  and  constantly  to  my 
grounds,  and  you  deserve  the  more,  since 
your  fellow  counsellors  do  rather  dishearten 
than  help  you  in  this  business,  for  which  I 
swear  I pity  you  much.  As  long  as  this 
damnable  Covenant  (1)  is  in  force,  whether 
it  be  with  or  without  explanation,!  have  no 
more  power  in  Scotland  than  as  a Duke  of 
Venice,  which  l will  rather  die  than  suffer. 
If  they  call  a Parliament  without  me,  it  would 
the  more  loudly  call  them  traitors,  and  the 
more  justify  my  actions.  My  resolution  is 
to  come  myself  in  person,  accompanied  like 
myself ; sea-forces,  nor  Ireland  shall  bo  for- 
gotten.” 

The  Marquis  now  attempted  to  menace  the 
Covenanters,  who,  not  being  yet  ready  for  an 
open  rupture,  affected  to  talk  only  of  “ their 
innocent  inteutions.”  The  Marquis  now  asks 
leave  to  return  to  Court,  that  he  may  person- 
ally explain  the  emergent  difficulties  to  the 
King.  There  were  at  least  three  of  these 
“speedy  journeys.”  At  every  return  of  tho 
Marquis  from  Court,  he  found  affairs  more 

0)  This  term  “ damnable  Covenant"  doubtless 
appeared  to  Rushworth,  who  copied  part  of  the 
king’s  letter  from  Burnet,  excessively  offensive,  and 
strongly  indicative  of  the  tyrannical  character  of 
Charles;  for  Rushworth  has  distinguished  Ihe  words 
in  the  printing.  The  expression,  however,  had 
been  first  used  by  Hamilton,  as  we  learn  from 


embroiled,  and  the  “ Tables,”  or  Committees 
of  tho  four  classes  of  the  nation,  more  fre- 
quently summoned.  Whenever  the  Marquis 
published  a royal  declaration  at  the  Market- 
cross,  right  opposite,  on  the  same  day,  was 
suspended  their  Protest. 

Tho  King  is  more  perplexed— in  one  letter 
Charles  tells  the  Marquis,  “ I confess  this 
last  dispatch  does  more  put  one  to  seek  how 
to  judge  of  tho  affairs  of  that  kingdom  than 
any  that  I have  yet  received.”  In  another, 
Charles  sensibly  observes,  “ Why  I should 
go  further,  I see  no  reason ; for  certainly 
those  who  will  not  be  contented  with  what  [ 
have  done  already  will  be  less  contented  if  I 
should  do  more.”  The  stylo  of  Charles  is 
evidently  changed ; the  regal  tone  is  lower- 
ed, and,  as  was  usual  with  him,  those  lofty 
pretensions  of  Royalty  which  resulted  from 
tho  theoretical  politics  of  ancient  days  are 
laid  asleep.  Even  that  more  than  tender 
point,  Episcopacy,  is  surrendered  1 Charles 
yields  all  1 “ The  Buke,”  as  the  Lilurgy  was 
called,  and  tho  Church  discipline  of  the  five 
articles  of  Perth.  The  King  only  changes 
an  ambiguous  expression  in  the  paper  which 
Hamilton  was  to  offer  the  Assembly  at  Glas- 
gow, by  which  instrument  Ihe  humiliated 
Monarch  had  given  way  to  all  their  demands. 

The  Assembly  at  Glasgow  met,  their  Pres- 
byters with  their  Lay-elders, and,  as  Hamilton 
describes  it,  “ not  a gown  among  them,  but 
many  had  swords  and  daggers.”  In  this  cu- 
rious dispatch  the  Marquis  delineates  the 
Scottish  Counsellors,  — personalities  which 
Burnet  could  not  venture  to  publish ; (2)  but 
it  was  a gallery  of  portraits  and  full-lengths 
of  contemporaries,  which  struck  Charles  with 
great  admiration  of  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

Our  baffled  statesman  desponds — “ So  un- 
fortunate have  I been  in  this  unlucky  coun- 
try, that  though  I did  prefer  your  service  be- 
fore all  worldly  considerations,  nay  even 
strained  my  conscience  in  some  points , yet 
all  hath  been  to  small  purpose ; for  I have 
missed  my  end  in  not  being  able  to  mako 
your  Majesty  so  considerable  a party  as  will 
be  able  to  curb  the  insolency  of  this  rebellious 
nation,  without  assistance  from  England,  and 
greater  charge  to  your  Majesty  than  this 
miserable  country  is  worth.  As  I shall  an- 

Charles  himself,  who,  however,  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  have  employed  the  term  had  it  occurred 
to  him.  Doubtless,  however,  this  style  inflamed 
the  prejudices  against  the  King  with  Ihe  many,  who 
looked  on  this  “ Covenant”  as  sacred  as  the  one  in 
holy  writ. 

(I)  It  is  in  Lord  Hardwicke’s  State-papers,  ii.,  41*. 
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swer  (o  God  at  the  last  day,  I have  done  my 
best,  though  the  success  has  proven  so  bad 
as  I think  myself  of  all  men  living  must 
miserable.  And  seeing  this  may  perhaps  be 
the  last  letter  that  ever  I shall  have  the  hap- 
piness to  write  to  your  Majesty,  I shall,  there- 
fore, in  it  discharge  my  duty  so  far  as  freely 
to  express  my  thoughts  in  such  things  as  1 do 
conceive  concerneth  your  service.  I have 
sent  this  by  a faithful  servant  of  your  Ma- 
jesty’s, whom  1 have  found  to  be  so  trusty, 
as  ho  may  bo  employed  by  you,  even  to  go 
against  his  nearest  friends  and  dearest  kin- 
dred.” 

If  this  “faithful  servant”  were  a Scotch- 
man, he  did  not  find  his  like  among  the 
closest  intimates  of  Charles.  The  warmth  of 
the  style,  we  must  inter,  denotes  the  earnest- 
ness of  Hamihon.  “ If  I keep  my  life  {though 
next  hell  1 hate  this  place),  if  you  think  me 
worthy  of  my  employment,  1 shall  not  weary 
till  the  Government  be  again  set  right,  and 
then  I will  forswear  this  country.”  And  he 
closes  this  most  desponding  dispatch  by  a 
solemn  request  to  the  King — 

“ I have  only  this  one  suit  to  your  Majesty, 
that  if  my  sons  live  they  may  be  bred  in  Eng- 
land— I wish  my  daughters  bo  never  married 
in  Scotland— 1 humbly  recommend  my  bro- 
ther to  your  favour.  May  all  your  intentions 
be  crowned  with  a wished  success,  which  I 
hope  to  live  to  see,  notwithstanding  of  all  the 
threats  that  is  used  to 

“ Your  Majesty’s,  etc. 

“ Hamilton.” 

The  King  must  have  been  affected  by  the 
pathos ; perhaps  never  before  had  a disap- 
pointed minister  composed  a cabinet  dispatch 
so  much  in  the  style  of  a last  will  and  testa- 
ment. 

But  while  the  Marquis  desponds  from  his 
own  personal  disappointments,  he  plans  the 
future  operations  of  the  King ; advises  what 
places  should  be  secured,  where  the  fleet  was 
to  lie  in  the  Frith,  where  tho  royal  army  was 
to  enter  Scotland.  He  has  not  omitted  notic- 
ing that  the  ambition  of  the  Bishops  had  been 
great,  and  their  folly  greater.  It  is  evident 
that  Hamilton,  though  ministerially  he  pro- 
tected the  Bishops,  and  even  supported  them 
in  their  personal  distresses,  was  no  better 
friend  to  the  Episcopalians  than  other  Scotch- 
men. 

Charles  was  struck  by  the  important  com- 
munication of  this  elaborate  dispatch,  and 


returned  an  answer  by  the  same  trusty  mes- 
senger— 

“ Hamilton. — I have  sent  back  this  honest 
bearer,  both  for  safely  of  my  letters  and  to 
ease  me  from  length  of  writing ; therefore 
in  a word  I thank  you  for  your  full  and  clear 
dispatch,  totally  agreeing  with  you  in  every 
point,  as  well  in  the  characters  of  men,  as  in 
the  way  you  have  set  down  to  reduce  them  to 
obedience;  only  the  time  when  to  begin  to 
act  is  considerable ; to  this  end  1 have  fully 
instructed  the  bearer  with  the  slate  of  my 
preparations,  that  you  may  govern  my  busi- 
ness accordingly.  You  have  given  me  such 
good  satisfaction,  that  I mean  not  to  put  any 
other  in  the  chief  trust  in  these  affairs  but 
yourself.” 

It  was  now  the  close  of  the  year  1638.  The 
King  now  allowed  of  the  Convention,  or  As- 
sembly, as  it  was  called,  of  Glasgow,  but  it 
was  carried  on  in  such  a disorderly  way  that 
the  Marquis  resolved  to  dissolve  it.  The  Bi- 
shops had  been  insolently  cited  to  appear; 
their  lay  ciders  and  their  ruling  elders  were 
in  fact  a cover  for  these  democratic  conven- 
tions, exacting  unlimited  freedom.  Hamilton, 
in  dissolving  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow,  be- 
trayed such  visible  marks  of  grief  as  affected 
its  members.  The  Assembly,  though  de- 
clared traitorous,  if  they  continued  their  sit- 
tings, would  not  disperse,  but  proceeded  with 
increased  rapidity  and  violence.  Having  de- 
posed the  Bishops  and  excommunicated  eight, 
the  Assembly  closed  by  addressing  a letter  to 
the  King,  justifying  their  proceedings,  and 
complaining  of  the  usage  they  had  endured 
from  the  Royal  Commissioner.  The  Marquis 
flew  back  to  Court,  leaving  the  country  in 
confusion  and  revolt. 

Charles,  incensed  athisaffronted  authority, 
resolved,  though  reluctantly,  for  he  could 
hardly  depend  on  an  army  which  hod  more 
of  the  parade  than  the  force  of  one,  to  re- 
duce the  Covenanters  to  obedience.  The 
saddened  spirit  of  Hamilton  we  may  conceive 
to  have  been  in  torture  ; for  now  his  duly  to 
his  Sovereign  and  his  friend  was  to  compete 
with  his  love  for  his  country— his  affections 
for  his  relatives— and  his  intercourse  with 
his  most  intimate  connections.  One  of  the 
charges  afterwards  raised  against  Hamilton 
is,  that  many  of  his  friends  and  followers 
passed  over  to  the  Covenanters. 

We  may  infer,  injustice  to  Hamilton,  that 
having  evidently  reluctantly  accepted  the  of- 
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flco  of  High  Commissioner,  he  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  should  have  restored  tran- 
quillity to  his  unhappy  country,  without  com- 
ing to  the  last  extremities,  in  his  iiearl  he 
was  Scottish,  and  could  hare  little  sympa- 
thised with  the  fatal  predilection  of  Charles 
for  Episcopacy  in  an  unepiscopalland,  and  to 
this  perhaps  he  alludes  when  ho  declared 
that  “ his  duty  or  his  love  to  the  King  had 
made  him  digest  some  things  which  other- 
wise he  had  not  borne  so  well.”  On  the  other 
hand  ho  perceived  tho  rebellious  spirits  of 
some  of  his  countrymen,  kindling  through 
the  people  whom  they  had  lured  on  and  in- 
flamed by  the  cry  of  religion.  Hamilton 
might  have  rejoiced  to  chastise  the  insolence 
of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters,  but 
when  ho  turned  to  them,  could  he  strike  at 
his  dearest  connections,  the  followers  who 
wero  to  fortify  his  influence,  the  fellow- 
citizens  who  looked  up  for  their  protector  in 
a Hamilton  ? Doubtless  tho  patriot  confessed 
the  real  sentiment  of  his  heart,  when  he 
owned  that  “ the  thing  in  the  world  at  which 
he  had  the  greatest  horror  was  the  engag- 
ing in  a civil  war  with  his,  countrymen.” 

There  was  still  at  that  day  an  irascible  na- 
tional jealousy ; the  Scottish  man  at  times 
seemed  to  imagine  that  Scotia  had  sunk  into 
a province  of  Britain,  and  there  had  been  art- 
ful rumours,  and  even  accusations,  that 
Hamilton  aimed  at  the  sovereignty  and  in- 
dependence of  his  father-land.  This  ambi- 
tion, however,  no  action  of  his  life  had  be- 
trayed, and  those  who  had  so  confidently 
rested  their  surmises  on  the  little  army  Ha- 
milton had  led  to  Germany,  and  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  Marquis,  as  they  conceived  by 
his  mysterious  conduct,  to  plunge  the  nation 
into  universal  confusion  that  he  might  fish  in 
such  troubled  waters,  these  persons  knew  not, 
what  is  now  known,  that  the  army  of  Hamil- 
ton had  been  raised  by  the  secret  command 
of  Charles,  for  the  possible  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate. 

Hamilton,  however  the  affection  for  his 
native  land  might  prevail,  could  still  con- 
scientiously have  acted  against  Scotland;  for 
when  accused  as  “ an  incendiary”  he  dis- 
tinguished between  the  conquest  of  a king- 
dom and  the  suppression  of  a rebellion.  He 
declared  that  *'  he  had  never  advised  his 
Majesty  to  conquer  that  kingdom,  for  he 

CO  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of  tlie  tlamiltons,  2S5. 

tO  Bu  net’s  Memoirs  of  tbe  munitions,  133  and 
Confront  the  opinion  of  the  Marquis  with  Cla 
rendon.i.,  21*.  They  are  similar.  Burnet’s  work 


takes  the  suppressing  of  a party  in  arms 
against  the  King,  or  who  were  rejecting  his 
authority,  to  be  very  different  from  conquer- 
ing the  kingdom. ”(1) 

The  Marquis  was  now  to  command  an  army 
and  a fleet  against  his  countrymen.  . When 
he  received  orders  to  open  hostilities,  he 
again  urged  that  the  issue  of  a battle,  always 
dubious,  was  much  more  so  when  the  ono 
side  was  desperate  and  (he  other  but  half 
cordial.  (2)  Tho  event  justified  the  pre- 
diction. 

The  Marquis,  General  by  land  and  sea,  and 
always  in  his  military  capacity  remarkably 
inefficient,  anchored  his  fleet  in  the  Frith. 
He  had  promised  by  frequent  incursions  to 
harass  the  coasts,  and  by  perpetual  alarms  to 
croate  diversions  and  scatter  their  collected 
forces.  The  only  exploit  ho  performed  was 
possessing  himself  of  an  island  which  had 
been  left  unprotected,  and  landing  five  thou- 
sand soldiers  to  air  and  exercise  themselves, 
from  the  close  confinement  of  the  ships.  The 
Marquis  himself  appears  to  have  been  more 
actively  employed  than  his  army.  The  lady 
his  mother,  (3)  a zealous  Presbyterian  and  a 
flaming  Covenanter,  and  whose  two  daugh- 
ters wero  the  wives  of  Covenanters,  came 
down  to  visit  her  dutiful  son,  and  her  hurt- 
less  enemy;  the  Scots  on  shore  laughed,  ob- 
serving that  “ they  knew  the  son  of  so  gude 
a mither  could  ne’er  harm  them.”  Hamilton 
never  attempted  to  interrupt  the  fortifications 
of  Leith,  where  all  hands  were  at  work,  and 
even  all  ranks.  It  appears  that  Hamilton  was 
in  communication  with  several  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Covenant;  one  interview  is  attested  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses  ; but  others  were 
under  more  suspicious  circumstances;  we 
are  told  of  a conference  at  night  with  Lord 
Loudon  on  the  birks  of  Barnbnugal. 

Yet  the  Marquis  could  defend  his  own  con- 
duct in  having  never  betrayed  the  King’s 
service,  avowing  that  such  secrelconferences 
were  designed  for  the  best  purposes,  and  it 
has  farther  been  alleged  in  his  favour,  that 
his  troops  were  raw  and  undiscipfined,  in- 
competent to  act  against  Leith. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  total  inac- 
tivity of  tho  Marquis  in  his  military  opera- 
tions, and  the  rumours  of  his  apparent  con- 
federacy, had  raised  strong  suspicions  among 
the  King’s  party ; Charles  himself  had  none, 

was  published  many  years  preceding  Claren- 
don’s. 

(3)  Lady  Anne  Cunningham,  daughter  to  the  Earl 
ofGlencairn. 
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and  the  royal  correspondence  continued  al- 
most daily  with  Hamilton. 

Again  the  King’s  resolution  was  to  be 
shaken  by  the  account  the  Marquis  gave  of 
the  numerous  force  of  the  Scots,  and  a treaty 
was  suggested  in  preference  to  a battle.  Thus 
affairs  languished,  till  Charles  acknowledged 
the  mortifying  truth  of  which  the  Marquis 
had  formerly  apprised  him.  We  gather  this 
from  a letter  of  Secretary  Vane  : 

“ His  Majesty  now  doth  clearly  see  and  is 
fully  satisfied  in  his  own  judgment  that  what 
passed  in  the  gallery  betwixt  his  Majesty  and 
your  Lordship  and  myself  hath  been  but  too 
much  verified  on  this  occasion.  And  there- 
fore his  Majesty  would  not  have  you  begin 
with  them,  but  settle  things  in  a safe  and 
good  posture."  Such  doubts  on  the  royal 
side  of  its  own  strength,  and  such  resolution 
on  that  of  the  insurgents,  terminated  in  the 
hasty  pacification  of  Berwick. 

After  that  event,  when  the  Earl  of  Loudon, 
then  at  London  as  a deputy  of  the  Scottish 
Covenanters,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  for 
having  subscribed  a letter  to  the  French  king, 
soliciting  his  aid  against  England,  the  dex- 
terous management  of  Hamilton  on  that  occa- 
sion is  remarkably  displayed.  The  alarming 
situation  of  Loudon,  imprisoned  on  no  doubt- 
ful act  of  treason,  embarrassed  his  Scottish 
friends,  who,  it  is  certain,  dreaded  the  result. 
The  King  had  designed  to  bring  Loudon  to 
his  trial,  but  a rumour  seems  to  have  spread 
among  the  Scots,  that  Charles  had  given 
orders  for  beheading  him  without  a trial; 
that  story,  such  as  it  is,  we  shall  shortly  more 
critically  examine.  Hamilton  had  frequent 
interviews  with  Loudon  in  the  Tower ; he  ob- 
tained his  enlargement  in  that  spacious  slate- 
prison,  and  found  no  difficulty  in  convincing 
the  King  that  Loudon  was  not  formed  of  that 
hard  Scotch  temper  which  no  art  could  render 
malleable  ; he  would  spread  out  and  soften 
at  the  stroke  of  court-favour.  The  man,  whom 
some  have  told  us  the  King  had  commanded 
to  lose  his  head,  was  now  seen  at  the  King's 
levee — and 

“ Kisa’d  the  band  just  raised  to  shed  his  blood.” 

Loudon,  in  fact,  was  gained  over  by  the 
King,  and  made  Chancellor  ; and  we  are  told 
that  Hamilton,  in  a private  conference  at 
Whitehall,  was  locked  up  with  Loudon  from 

(I)  Nalson’s  Collection,  i.,  37#.  Nalson,  In  pre- 
serving llie  information  delivered  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  by  a physician  “ who  suspected  the  Mar- 
quis to  be  an  arch-'.railor,”  leaves  the  reader  to exer- 


two  in  the  morning  till  four  in  the  after- 
noon. (f)  Such  was  the  influence  and  the 
mysterious  conduct  of  the  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton ; the  present  was  a great  coup  d’etat ; 
the  crafty  politician  not  only  appeared  to  have 
abstracted  a friend  for  the  King  from  his  ene- 
mies, but  he  had  secured  his  own  reputation 
with  the  Covenanters,  by  saving  the  Earl  of 
Loudon,  whose  head  they  well  knew  was  in 
jeopardy. 

It  is  evident  that  Hamilton  remarkably 
studied  the  interests  of  the  opposing  parties, 
but  this  being  serviceable  to  both,  whatever 
good  was  effected  by  him,  was  always  neu- 
tralised. If  ever  there  were  a politician  who 
had  sagacity  to  dive  into  the  secrets  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  we  surely 
may  fix  on  Bishop  Williams.  When  this 
statesman  had  resolved  to  be  serviceable  to 
Charles  the  First  at  that  critical  moment  when 
the  Scottish  intrigues  and  the  Scottish  army 
were  equally  advancing  in  England,  Williams, 
who  had  always  declined  the  acquaintance  of 
the  Marquis,  now  sought  his  intimacy.  This 
shrewd  observer  of  human  nature  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  at  a loss  to  decide  whe- 
ther Hamilton  were  a good  or  an  evil  genius. 
“ I have  found  him  to  be  very  opposite  to  the 
vulgar  opinion  formed  of  him,  which  con- 
siders him  cunning  and  false.  I believe  him 
not  to  be  false  to  the  King,  nor  do  I find  any 
great  cunning  in  him,  but  rather  that  he 
wants  a head-piece.”  (2)  It  is  possible  that 
the  mystery  which  involves  the  character  of 
Hamilton  may  have  originated  in  the  single 
circumstance  that  he  had  designed  great 
matters,  without  the  capacity  of  conducting 
them. 

Knowing,  as  we  now  do,  that  Hamilton 
carried  about  him  the  secret  warrant  which 
held  him  irresponsible  for  his  double-dealings, 
it  is  hard  for  us  to  decide  at  once  on  his  guilt 
or  his  innocence,  on  his  sincerity  or  his  du- 
plicity. Was  he  with  the  King,  or  with  the 
Covenanter  ? The  Searcher  of  all  human 
hearts  alone  can  detect  the  silent  motives  of 
man.  The  intelligence  Hamilton  gave  the 
King  was  always  true;  his  warnings  were 
predictions,  and  his  counsels,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon himself  acknowledges,  were  always 
useful. 

But  he  is  accused  at  the  same  time  of  hav- 
ing revealed  the  King’s  plans ; of  having  told 

cisc  his  own  judgment.  Nalson  did  not  know  what 
we  know.  The  information  given  to  the  Secretary 
is,  without  doubt,  genuine  and  correct. 

(s;  Hacket’s  Life  of  Williams,  pt.  ii„  (43. 
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the  Covenanting  Lords  that  ho  had  no  com-  his  “ unfortunate  brother and  matters  were 
mission  to  fight,  which  intimation  rendered  now  reduced  to  this  point,  that  one  brother 
them  more  hardy  ; and  it  is  even  said,  that  was  to  bo  answerable  for  the  other  I We 
he  advised  the  Covenanters  not  to  trust  the  learn  this  from  a communication  of  the  Earl 
King.  At  York,  such  was  his  dexterous  con-  to  some  confidential  friend  to  whom  he  sent 
duct  with  the  Scotch  Commissioners  in  his  a dark  account  of  that  mysterious  affair  which 
promises  of  future  service,  that  he  secured  in  the  Scottish  history  took  the  name  of 
his  own  indemnity  with  them  ; and,  on  a “ The  Incident,”  — an  extraordinary  story, 
later  occasion,  he  equally  secured  the  favour  of  an  “ Incident”  which  never  occurred,  and 
of  the  English  Parliamentarians,  from  the  which  shall  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
recommendation  of  their  allies  tho  Scotch,  chapter. 

who  declared  that  Hamilton  had  always  been  The  mysterious  conduct  of  the  brothers  still 
true  to  them.  Once,  after  an  elaborate  address  continued.  Two  years  after  the  affair  of  “ The 
from  his  chair  as  High  Commissioner,  when  Incident,”  when  in  1643  the  Scots  had  re- 
he  had  earnestly  impressed  on  his  auditors  solved  to  raise  an  army  to  maintain  their 
the  severity  of  his  duty  in  delivering  the  royal  “ cause,”  the  Marquis  sate  among  them,  and 
commands,  he  descended  from  that  chair  of  seemed  only  a looker-on  ; while  his  brother 
State,  and  familiarly  mingling  with  some  of  Lanerick,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  King’s 
the  noble  leaders  of  the  Covenant,  he  took  signet,  put  it  to  a proclamation  to  raise  this 
them  into  another  apartment ; there  he  ob-  very  Scottish  army.  This  extraordinary  act 
served,  “ Before  the  Lords  of  the  Council  I done,  the  ambiguous  brothers  hastened  to 
spoke  to  you  as  the  King’s  Commissioner,  but  Charles,  at  Oxford,  to  justify  their  proceed- 
now  I am  come  among  you  like  a kindly  ings,  and  to  explain  that  inevitable  crisis 
Scotchman.”  And  it  is  added,  that  he  ad-  which  affairs  had  taken.  They  had  however 
vised  them  to  persevere,  by  which  they  been  anticipated  by  the  zealous  friends  of  the 
would  carry  every  thing  before  them,  but  if  Monarch,  and  the  over-watchful  and  vindic- 
they  fainted,  or  gave  way,  they  were  un-  tive  Montrose  had  again  denounced  tho  Ha- 
done.  (I)  miltons  for  their  infidelity.  Y’et  even  in  the 

It  was  therefore  not  only  with  many  suspi-  present  alarming  event,  Charles  seems  to  have 
cious  actions,  but  with  many  loosespeeches  seen  no  treachery,  but  only  misfortune  in  the 
caught  by  listeners,  and  with  privato  con-  brothers.  Had  they  been  criminal,  would 
ferences  with  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  and  they  have  returned  to  Court — they  who  could 
of  the  Parliamentary  parties,  observed  by  have  framed  apologies  for  their  absence?  The 
watchful  eyes,  that  Hamilton  was  repeatedly  charges  against  Hamilton  wore,  however,  of 
charged  by  the  Court-party.  The  unfavourable  so  high  a nature,  and  took  so  wide  a view  of 
result  of  all  his  negotiations  seemed  to  con-  all  his  proceedings,  and  were  so  positively 
firm  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  in  the  asserted  by  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  that,  to 
minds  of  those  who  did  not  hesitate  to  con-  satisfy  the  friends  about  him,  the  King  was 
demn  Hamilton  as  an  arch -traitor.  The  royal  compelled  to  put  both  brothers  under  arrest, 
confidence  was  hardly  ever  shaken  — yet  The  Marquis  had  of  late  been  created  Duke 
once  it  seems  to  have  been  startled,  for  even  of  Hamilton,  and  he  who  had  so  long  deprived 
Charles  could  not  avoid  remarking  that  “11a-  Charles  of  the  zealous  services  of  Montrose, 
milton  had  been  very  active  in  his  own  pre-  and  whoso  rankling  jealousies  of  that  aspiring 
serration. ” genius  had  induced  him  to  pursue  the  mean- 

The  Earl  of  Lanerick,  the  brother  of  Hamil-  est  artifices  to  accomplish  Montrose’s  ruin, 
ton,  the  King  had  commended  for  the  frank-  now  drank  himself  from  the  poisoned  chalice, 
ness  of  his  speech,  and  the  openness  of  his  returned  to  his  own  lips, 
nature,  and  even  Clarendon  distinguishes  him  The  imprisonment  of  the  Ilamiltons  was, 
both  for  his  ability  and  his  honour;  yet  by  however,  notcommanded  without  reluctance, 
others  the  Earl  is  considered  to  have  adopted  Tho  Duke  received  the  assurances  of  his  Ma- 
the  same  line  of  conduct  as  the  Marquis,  jesty’s  favour,  from  the  first  moment  of  his 
Lanerick  was  selected  to  supply  the  place  of  confinement,  by  Secretary  Nicholas;  and 

(I)  This  remarkable  conversation  it  given  byBl-  King’s  Commissioner.  The  language  is  so  strong 
shop  Guthry,  who  at  the  same  time  furnishes  his  that  one  may  doubt  its  correctness— it  was  insti- 
authorities.  The  same  story  had  reached  Montrose  gating  the  insurrectionary  spirit,  and  can  hardly 
in  the  same  words.  It  must  have  staggered  those  be  excused  on  the  plea  that  Hamilton  was  covertly 
who  considered  the  Marquis  ot  Hamilton  as  the  attempting  to  wind  himself  into  their  secrets. 
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William  Murray,  of  the  bed-chamber,  the 
confidential  agent  of  the  King,  brought  re- 
peated messages  of  the  King’s  unchangeable 
amity.  The  charges  never  came  to  a trial ; 
hut  the  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  lasted  two 
years.  His  brother  Lanerick  escaped  from  his 
confinement  to  London,  and  finally  returned 
to  Scotland.  When  some  advised  the  King 
to  hang  Lord  Lanerick’s  page  at  the  window 
of  the  apartment,  for  aiding  his  master’s 
flight,  Charles  declared  that  “ no  servant 
should  suffer  for  his  fidelity  to  his  master.” 

Lanerick,  pursuing  the  same  principle  of 
conduct,  whatever  was  that  principle,  ap- 
peared in  Scotland  loyal  to  the  King  in  rais- 
ing a parly  against  the  proud  and  fierce  Ar- 
gyle,  and  at  the  samo  limo  friendly  to  the 
Covenanters;  for  even  his  eulogist  Burnet 
acknowledges  that  he  was  forced  to  comply 
in  many  things  with  the  public  counsels. 

The  few  at  Court  who  pretended  a sem- 
blance of  friendship  for  tho  Duke  of  Hamilton 
suggested  to  him  that,  to  clear  himself  from 
tho  heavy  imputations  attached  to  his  name, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  concur  vigorously  in 
his  Majesty’s  service  in  Scotland ; but  Hamil- 
ton declared  that,  till  he  was  legally  exonerat- 
ed by  a public  trial,  it  was  not  fitting  for  him 
to  act ; nor  had  he  any  longer  any  hopes  to 
recover  Scotland,  where  his  presence  had  so 
often  failed.  When  he  was  lying  under  the 
imputation  of  having  betrayed  tho  King’s 
service,  he  was  at  the  same  time  receiving 
leltors  from  Scotland,  upbraiding  him  for  his 
services  to  the  King,  and  in  tho  style  of  the 
Covenant,  assuring  him  that  “ had  he  been 
as  faithful  in  serving  the  King  of  Kings,  he 
would  have  been  rewarded,  but  that  now  he 
was  well  served  for  preferring  the  one  to  the 
other.”  Such  is  the  catastrophe  of  a worn- 
out  politician,— such  as  Frederick  the  Great 
once  sarcastically  likened  to  “ squeezed 
oranges,”  which  once  used  are  thrown  away. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  at  length  was  re- 
lieved from  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of 
St.  Michael’s  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  when  it 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  This 
mysterious  man  had  long  kept  up  an  interest 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament. 
At  the  time  of  Strafford's  trial  and  Laud’s 
fall,  when  a dark  cloud  was  hanging  over 
his  head,  he  found  a shelter  in  the  favour  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters,  for  many  personal 
obligations  he  had  conferred  on  some  of  that 
party.  At  that  critical  moment  bo  pressed 
tho  Scots  to  intercede  for  him  with  their 
English  allies,  which  they  not  only  did,  but 


bound  themselves  for  his  future  good  beha- 
viour to  the  English  Parliament.  We  are 
told  from  good  authority,  that  Hamilton  be- 
came a confidant  in  all  their  private  designs 
against  one  another,  and  at  times  obtained 
many  concessions  from  the  King. 

The  last  great  act  of  his  life  closes  this  in- 
volved scene  of  human  passions,  and  it  will 
leave  the  enigma  of  his  life  unsolved.  Hap- 
less and  hopeless,  as  his  fortune  had  been, 
at  the  sight  of  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
imprisoned  Monarch,  Hamilton  seemed  to 
rouse  within  him  a mightier  spirit.  He 
raised  a Scottish  army  to  restore  his  unfor- 
tunate Sovereign.  But  even  in  this  last  ex- 
pedition to  England,  at  the  head  of  a consi- 
derable army,  his  melancholy  weighed  down 
tho  heart  that  now  beat  with  more  generous 
emotions.  The  night  before  he  marched,  in 
taking  leave  of  a friend,  Hamilton  not  only 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  danger,  but  the 
conviction  of  its  destruction  to  himself.  He 
had,  however,  determined  to  slake  his  life  on 
this  last  cast.  The  conduct  of  this  army  be- 
trayed a fatal  secret,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton was  the  most  inefficient  of  Generals.  He 
had  formerly  shown  this  in  Germany,  where 
a fine  army  had  mouldered  away  under  his 
hands — in  the  Frith,  where  in  spiritless  inac- 
tivity he  had  not  risked  a single  military 
movement.  And  now  his  persecuting  genius 
rose  before  him  in  that  very  army  whose  pre- 
cipitated march  had  entered  England, greater 
in  number  than  in  strength.  The  Duke,  as 
if  conscious  of  his  own  deficiency',  had  been 
persuaded  to  submit  the  conduct  to  the  Eari 
ofCalanderas  Lieutenant-General;  yet  nei- 
ther were  cordial  to  each  other,  and  the 
friends  of  tho  General  divided  from  the 
friends  of  the  Lieutenant.  Some  veteran 
Irish  troops  disdained  to  serve  under  the 
Scotch  commander,  who  was  a punctilious 
old  soldier  trained  up  in  the  German  ware. 
The  army  marched  without  unison,  and 
often  in  separate  divisions.  The  Scots  did 
not  combat  so  resolutely  for  the  King  as  they 
had  fought  earnestly  against  him.  The  Kirk 
had  not  blessed  Duke  Hamilton’s  army.  Their 
greatest  disaster  was,  that  they  had  to  en- 
counter Cromwell.  Five  weeks  the  Scots 
had  been  suffered  to  advance,  though  perpe- 
tually harassed,  till  at  length  they  were  de- 
feated. Scorning  to  retreat  homewards  with 
ignominy,  a mutiny  broke  out,  when  the 
Earl  of  Calander  escaped  to  Holland,  and  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  carried  prisoner  to 
Derby.  Hamilton  was  now  so  sincere,  that 
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he  cared  not  to  preserve  himself,  if  he  could 
not  preserve  his  army. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  now  had  no  enemy 
to  deceive,  and  no  friend  to  confide  in.  He 
entered  his  prison  and  he  maintained  his 
honour,  which  now  no  promises  could  seduce, 
and  no  persecution  could  menace.  In  the 
second  evening  of  his  imprisonment,  when  a 
stern  serjeant  percmptori[y  commanded  him 
to  leave  the  court-yard  where  he  was  saun- 
tering, the  Duke  was  struck  by  this  first  mark 
of  that  great  change  in  the  condition  of  him 
who  not  a few  days  before  had  commanded 
so  many  thousands ; but  he  knew  that  his 
master  in  solitude  had  long  borne,  as  a mon- 
arch should  bear,  the  indignities  of  his  ill- 
fortune.  Never  moro  did  Hamilton  imagine 
that  he  should  view  that  countenance  of  Ma- 
jesty and  of  friendship.  Yet  this  happened  ! 
At  the  close  of  the  following  year  the  Duke 
was  removed  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  also 
was  the  King.  When  Charles  was  leaving 
Windsor  to  hasten  to  his  trial  or  execution, 
Hamilton  prevailed  on  his  keepers  to  he  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  the  King,  as  ho  passed  by, 
but  for  a minute  1 The  interview  was  hardly 
suffered  to  last  that  single  minute  which  had 
been  so  hardly  begged.  As  Charles  was 
passing,  the  Duke  hurried  to  meet  him,  and, 
kneeling  down,  had  only  time  to  say,  with 
that  powerful  emotion  which  is  beyond  all 
feigning— “ My  dear  Master!” — Charles  em- 
braced the  old  companion  of  his  youth — the 
minister  whose  counsels  had  occupied  him  so 
many  years — the  confident  of  his  secret 
thoughts,  and  now  the  sharer  of  his  adversi- 
ties—shortly  too  to  be  the  participator  of  his 
fate.  The  King  embraced  Hamilton, and  had 
only  time  to  reply— “ I have  been  so  indeed 
to  you!” 

The  confidence  of  Charles  in  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  remained  to  the  last  uninterrupted, 
though  the  enemies  of  Hamilton  were  ever 
instilling  into  the  King’s  mind  the  darkest 
suspicions,  and  what  to  a monarch,  and  more 
particularly  to  Charles,  was  most  likely  to 
excite  his  jealousy,  insinuating  against  Ha- 
milton the  most  treasonable  aspirations. 
When  the  King  was  confined  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  governor  informed  him  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  army  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  Charles  observed  that  “ It  was 
the  worst  news  that  ever  canto  to  England.” 
The  governor  thought  that  “ His  Majesty 
had  no  reason  to  be  of  that  opinion,  for  had 
Hamilton  beaten  the  English,  he  would  cer- 
tainly  have  possessed  himself  of  the  thrones 


of  England  and  Scotland.”  It  had  long  been 
a popular  notion  that  such  was  the  concealed 
ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

The  King,  however,  was  not  of  the  opinion 
of  the  governor;  for,  after  a short  pause,  his 
noble  confidence  in  Hamilton  was  such,  that 
Charles  replied  “ You  are  mistaken  ; I could 
have  commanded  him  back  with  the  motion 
of  my  hand.”  (1) 

CHAPTER  LV. 

The  Incident. 

“ The  Incident,”  as  it  was  called,  is  a pre- 
sumed event  in  the  history  of  the  Hamiltons, 
which  occurred  on  the  second  visit  of  Charles 
to  Scotland,  and  which  no  one  could  com- 
prehend at  the  time.  It  baffled  the  inquisi- 
tive Clarendon,  though  the  King  gave  hint 
all  the  benefit  of  his  knowledge. 

In  the  mysterious  intrigues  at  this  period, 
the  more  wo  labour  the  darker  grows  our 
work.  These  plotting  and  counter-plotting 
politicians,  like  the  silk-worm,  cloud  th  rn- 
selves  over  with  their  own  opaque  web,  till 
at  length  they  perish  by  their  own  inge- 
nuity. Some  recently  acquired  information 
will  throw  a partial  light  on  these  dark  pas- 
sages. 

Montrose,  who  had  long  been  in  the  secrets 
of  the  Covenanters,  and  had  watched  the 
ambiguous  conduct  of  the  Hamiltons  with 
some  of  that  party,  and  was  convinced  in  his 
own  mind  that  tho  brothers  were  both  trai- 
tors— Montroso  was  himself  engaged  with 
the  Covenanters,  much  against  his  will,  in 
consequence  of  the  King’s  first  ungracious 
reception  of  him,  which  had  been  contrived 
by  the  artifice  of  Hamilton. 

When  the  King  was  at  Edinburgh  in  1641, 
William  Murray  of  tho  bed-chamber,  at  that 
moment  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  and  attached  to  the  Earl  of  Mont- 
rose, became  the  medium  of  communication 
between  Charles  and  his  future  hero.  Mont- 
rose, since  his  personal  interview  with  the 
King  at  the  pacification  of  Berwick,  was  sup- 
posed, though  uncanquered  in  arms,  to  have 
been  vanquished  by  words;  a paper  had  been 
attached  to  the  door  of  his  apartment  even 
at  that  time,  inscribed— 

Invictus  armls,  verbis  vincilur. 

He  was  now  under  restraint  in  the  castle  by 
order  of  the  Covenanters.  Montrose  assured 

(!)  Ludlow. 
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Murray  that  the  proofs  of  treason  were  ample, 
and  sufficient  to  bring  them  home  to  the  Ha- 
miltons,  who  had  confederated  with  Argyle 
to  betray  the  King  through  the  whole  of  the 
Scottish  transactions.  Montrose  offered  to 
maintain  his  proofs  in  Parliament ; the  offer 
was  nearly  tantamount  to  a proof— as  Cla- 
rendon in  a suppressed  passage  informs  us, 
that  by  the  law  of  Scotland  the  delator  who 
wrongfully  accused  of  high-treason  was  him- 
self condemned  to  the  same  punishment  the 
convicted  traitor  would  have  suffered.  We 
aro  informed  of  another  fact  by  Clarendon. 
Hie  offer  of  impeaching  the  three  noblemen 
to  break  their  factions  was  accompanied  by 
a more  extraordinary  one — that  of  getting 
rid  of  them  altogether  by  assassination ! 
which,  says  Clarendon,  Montrose  frankly  un- 
dertook to  do.  Events  of  this  nature  the  still 
barbarous  customs  of  the  age  had  not  ren- 
dered so  singular  and  repulsive  as  they  appear 
to  our  more  subdued  manners ; the  Court  of 
France,  where  Montrose  had  sometime  resid- 
ed, offers  several  remarkable  instances,  even 
under  the  eyes  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  called 
“ the  Just." 

At  this  moment  the  King  seemed  embar- 
rassed and  fluctuating  in  his  own  opinion  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  brothers ; other  obscure 
suspicions  of  a confederacy,  which  we  shall 
have  shortly  to  show,  also  developed  them- 
selves. Forbidding  with  abhorrence  the  hor- 
rid expedient  of  the  military  adventurer, 
Charles,  however,  consented  that  the  proofs 
of  treason  should  be  laid  before  Parliament. 

So  far  we  have  proceeded  with  Clarendon’s 
account,  who,  knowing  nothing  more,  de- 
scribes on  a Sunday  morning  the  sudden 
flight  of  the  Hamillons  and  Argyle — the  city 
of  Edinburgh  under  arms— and  the  reports 
the  three  lords  gave  out  of  dreadful  conspi- 
racies against  them.  The  Hamillons  sent 
letters  to  the  King  and  the  Parliament, “not 
without  some  reflections  on  his  Majesty.”  (1) 

This  remarkable  passage,  which  long  im- 
plicated Charles  in  the  rumour  of  the  assas- 
sination, has  been  cleared  up  by  the  letters  of 
Secretary  Nicholas,  to  which  we  shall  shortly 
refer. 

Lord  Lanerick  had  addressed  to  some  con- 
fidential friend  “ A relation  of  the  Incident.” 
It  is  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Hamil- 
tons ; it  betrays  their  distracted  feelings. 
Such  was  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  bro- 
thers, that  both  had  acted  in  a manner  to  be- 

(0  Clarendon,  i.,571. 


come  equally  suspected  even  by  their  partial 
master. 

“ You  should  blush  when  you  remember  to 
have  owned  so  much  friendship  for  one 
branded  with  the  block  name  of  a traitor;  or 
to  have  loved  a person  that  was  capable  of 
ingratitude  to  a deserving  master,  for  though 
I should  have  forgot  his  Majesty  as  a subject, 

I could  never  have  forgot  his  Majesty’s  parti- 
cular favours  to  me,  who  from  nothing  hath 
heaped  both  fortune  and  honours  on  me.  I 
must  beg  of  you  the  trouble  of  reading  this 
paper,  and  shall  not  desire  a more  favourable 
construction  of  my  actions  than  you  would 
of  his  you  never  saw. 

“ It  is  true  the  opinion  I found  his  Majesty 
had  of  my  brother  I conceive  made  him  in  some 
measure  jealous  of  me,  which  upon  divers 
occasions  I strove  to  clear  myself,  and  pro- 
fessed to  him  that  my  affection  to  his  service 
was  such  as,  if  I believed  my  brother  were  not 
so  dutiful  to  him  as  he  ought  to  be,  no  man 
should  more  willingly  contribute  to  bring  him 
to  his  deserved  punishment  than  myself.  His 
Majesty  then,  and  upon  divers  occasions,  was 
pleased  to  say,  he  believed  me  to  be  an  honest 
man,  and  that  he  had  never  heard  any  thing 
to  the  contrary;  but  that  he  thought  my  bro- 
ther had  been  very  active  in  his  own  preser- 
vation. 

“ This  expression  of  his  Majesty’s  made 
me  look  more  strictly  unto  my  brother’s  ac- 
tions, to  see  if  I could  find  that  in  any  parti- 
cular whereby  he  strove  to  preserve  himself, 
he  had  prejudiced  the  King’s  just  designs. 
Possibly  my  blood  might  claim  such  an  in- 
terest in  his  as  to  procure  a partial  construc- 
tion of  his  actions  from  me ; but  truly,  the 
nearer  I looked  into  his  thoughts,  the  greater 
affection  and  fidelity  I found  in  him  to  his 
master;  and  if  in  this  judgment  I have  erred, 
it  was  the  brain’s  fault,  not  the  blood’s,  for 
all  interest  I laid  aside. 

“ I must  confess  his  Majesty  found  great 
opposition  in  this  country,  yet  (as  I hope  for 
mercy,  though  l found  myself  suspected  by 
him,)  I strove  to  do  him  the  best  service  1 
could ; and  when  all  differences  were  coming 
to  some  accommodation,  and  I in  hopes  his 
Majesty  might  have  returned  with  satisfac- 
tion to  England,  all  those  hopes  were  de- 
stroyed by  this  unfortunate  accident  which 
which  now  forceth  this  distance  betwixt  his 
Majesty  and  us.” 

After  an  account  of  this  presumed  plot, 
Lord  Lanerick  declares,  and  the  confession 
ma  be  true,  of  the  miserable  days  of  these 
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plotting  intriguers,  “ / teas  not  so  much 
troubled  with  the  hazard  of  losing  a life, 
wherein  God  knows  these  many  years  / have 
not  taken  great  pleasure,  as  with  the  great 
prejudice  1 saw  this  would  bring  to  his  Ma- 
jesty’s affairs  and  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this 
poor  kingdom.” 

His  lordship  concludes  in  this  extraordinary 
style : **  1 was  informed  his  Majesty  had  let 
fall  some  expressions  to  my  disadvantage  in 
the  Parliament  House ; whereupon  I again 
sent  to  him  begging  him  to  believe  that  I had 
not  a heart  capable  of  a disloyal  thought  to 
him  ; and  that  if  I believed  my  brother  had 
any,  he  should  not  be  troubled  with  thinking 
how  to  punish  him,  for  I had  both  a heart  and 
a hand  able  to  do  it.” 

Here  is  an  offer  of  assassinating  bis  own 
brother,  should  that  brother  prove  to  be  a 
traitor  1 What  extremes  of  passion  agitate 
politicians  in  their  crooked  course ! Lane- 
rick  offers  to  return  to  court  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  “confi- 
dent that  his  Majesty  knows  not  of  the  base 
design,  though  the  King  protects  those  who 
are  accused. ”(1J  This  alludes  to  Montrose 
and  his  party. 

The  narrative  by  Lord  Lanerick  of  the  pre- 
sumed immolation  of  the  three  lords  at  the 
feel  of  his  Majesty  betrays  such  incoherence, 
that  the  whole  pretended  conspiracy  was  long 
considered  as  having  no  foundation  in  reality, 
and  by  many  was  treated  as  a subject  of  ridi- 
cule. The  three  noblemen  were  to  be  called 
into  the  King’s  drawing-room  on  parliamen- 
tary business— two  lords  were  then  to  enter 
at  a garden- door,  followed  by  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  when,  proceeds  the  Earl, 
“ they  should  either  have  killed  us,  or  carried 
us  aboard  a ship  of  his  Majesty’s  which  then 
lay  in  the  road.”  After  all,  the  assassination 
might  have  subsided  into  a deportation.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  in  this  novel  political 
scene,  Charles  would  never  have  endured  to 
have  been  oven  a spectator ; the  assassina- 
tion of  the  three  lords  could  never  have  taken 
place  in  his  presence.  Charles  has  never  yet 
been  accused,  among  the  calumnies  heaped 
on  his  head,  of  this  sanguinary  disposition. 

(I)  Lord  Hardwicke’s  State-papers,  li.,  299. 

(*)  These  notes  or  contents  of  the  depositions  are 
preserved  by  Balfour  in  his  Journal  of  Parliament; 
and  are  in  Malcolm  Laing’s  Appendix  to  his  History 
of  Scotland,  iii.,515. 

(3)  On  inquiry,  I do  not  learn  that  these  papers 
frein  the  State-paper  Ofllce— they  remained  pro- 
"*bly  with  secretary  Nicholas,  and,  if  not  lost,  must 
be  among  his  MSS.  My  friend  Mr.  Arnyott,  to  whom. 
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Tho  stretch  of  his  arbitrary  command  was  an 
imprisonment. 

Charles,  indignant  at  the  suspicions  of  the 
Hamiltons,  insisted  on  a public  trial  of  the 
presumed  conspirators.  We  learn  from  that 
faithful  recorder  and  actor  in  the  passing 
scenes,  Principal  Baillie,  that  all  parties  con- 
sidered it  as  most  prudent  to  leave  this  dark 
and  involved  affair  to  a private  committee  ; 
and  in  England  it  was  consigned  to  the  Privy 
Council.  The  Scotch  Committee  appear  to 
have  been  strangely  perplexed  by  the  con- 
trary depositions ; the  truth  of  some  things 
could  not  be  denied,  and  the  falsity  and  ab- 
surdity of  others  seem  to  have  been  as  evi- 
dent. It  was  considered  prudent  that  the 
original  depositions  should  be  suppressed  ; 
some  notes  of  them,  however,  have  been  pre- 
served. (2)  In  England  it  was  resolved  that 
all  the  documents  relative  to  “ the  Incident  ” 
should  remain  under  the  Secretary’s  care,  to 
be  inspected  by  any  of  the  Peers,  but  not  to 
bo  published  without  the  King’s  command. (3) 
The  chief  point  with  Charles  was,  the  vindi- 
cation of  his  own  honour,  so  cruelly  impli- 
cated by  the  terrified  Hamiltons.  That  re- 
markable passage  in  Clarendon  that  the  Ha- 
miltons addressed  the  Scottish  Parliament 
“ not  without  some  reflections  upon  his  Ma- 
jesty,” receives  a fresh  light  from  one  of  Se- 
cretary Nicholas’s  letters  to  the  King,  which 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  Evelyn  papers. 
The  Secretary  writes  from  London  to  the  King 
at  Edinburgh,  “ The  Marquis  of  Hamilton’s 
second  and  third  letters  to  your  Majesty, 
whereby  he  begs  your  Majesty’s  pardon, 
which  argues  he  is  not  so  faultless  and  inno- 
cent as  we  (the  Privy  Council)  would  here 
render  him.”  This  can  only  allude  to  the 
Marquis  having  implicated  the  “ King  in  the 
base  design,”  as  Lord  Lanerick  calls  it.  And 
therefore  the  Secretary  congratulates  the 
King  on  the  result  of  the  examination  of  the 
Privy  Council,  that  “ there  was  nothing 
which  in  any  sort  reflected  on  the  King’s  ho- 
nour.” Nor  has  Charles  been  accused  of  any 
criminal  act  by  the  party.  The  Secretary 
designates1 * 3*  the  Incident”  as  “that  unhappy 
business”— and  requests  the  royal  command 

if  his  modest;  would  allow  it.  I would  apply  the 
happy  designation  of  Sir  David  Dairy  mple  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  as  “ learned  in  British  History,”  did  me 
the  favour  to  examine  the  book  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, but  not  a single  entry  has  been  made  of  this 
singular  transaction,  so  careful  were  they,  for  the 
honour  of  the  King,  to  bury  it  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. 
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respecting  the  publication.  The  King  sim-  “ the  Incident  ” was  not  altogether  a ficli- 
ply  notes  on  the  letter,  “ There  needs  no  tious  plot,  and  that  the  proposed  arrest  of 
more.”  (1)  the  Hamillons  was  probably  assented  to  by 

What  is  more  certain  than  “ the  Incident  ” Charles,  under  the  influence  of  the  eitraor- 
is,  that  Lord  Clarendon  heard  from  Montrose  dinary  communications  of  Montrose;  these, 
himself  that  Murray,  after  having  been  the  in  fact,  opened  a scene  of  confederacy  which 
warmest  cncourager  to  the  proposed  impeach-  extonded  to  London  as  well  as  Edinburgh.  At 
ment  of  the  Hamillons,  and  offered  himself  to  this  moment  Charles  saw  himself  surrounded 
prove  many  notable  things  against  the  sus-  by  conspiracies.  One  of  his  motivefin  hast- 
pecled  nobleman,  was  the  only  man  who  dis-  ening  to  Scotland  had  been  to  obtain  posses- 
covered  the  whole  “Counsel” — that  is,  the  sion  of  an  engagement  bearing  the  signatures 
intended  impeachment — to  the  Hamillons;  of  several  English  Peers,  and,  as  he  was  told, 
and  what  is  as  mysterious  as  “ tho  Incident”  of  some  Commoners  with  the  Covenanters, 
itself,  Murray,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Mar-  and  which  we  shall  find  he  but  “narrowly 
quisof  Hamilton,  suddenly  deserted  Montrose,  missed.”  If  the  arrest  of  the  three  Lords  had 
whom  he  had  courted,  and  whose  interme-  the  King’s  concurrence,  what  need  was  there 
diate  agent  he  had  been  with  (he  King,  and  of  the  three  hundred  men  7 That  the  King 
as  suddenly  became  the  intimate  friend  of  might  have  designed  to  arrest  them  is  not 
Hamilton.  The  alarm  of  the  llamiltons,  oc-  improbable,  but  the  rumour  of  the  assassina- 
casioned  by  the  dread  of  assassination,  1 lion,  or  the  deportation,  probably  originated 
would  ascribe  to  the  same  manoeuvres  of  Mr.  in  the  artful  insinuations  of  Murray,  and  in 
William  Murray  of  the  bed-chamber.  In  be-  the  confused  accounts  of  the  contradictory 
(raying  the  projects  of  Montrose,  he  probably  evidence  of  some  officers,  who  seem  to  have 
' mixed  up  an  exaggerated  account  of  that  been  let  into  a plot,  which  they  did  not  ihem- 
“ frank”  offer  of  assassination,  which  the  selves  understand.  The  plot,  whatever  it 
daring  and  vindictive  Montrose  would  not  was,  may  have  been  the  contrivance  of  the 
have  hesitated  to  have  had  performed  by  his  daring  Montrose,  who  consigned  the  manage- 
creatures,  for  he  was  himself  then  confined  ment  to  the  Earl  of  Crawford  ; but  even  this 
in  the  Castle  by  the  Covenanters.  The  Mar-  point  is  difficult  to  conceive,  for  Montrose, 
quis  of  Hamilton,  practised  on  by  tho  artful  who  was  then  soliciting  the  royal  favour, 
insinuations  of  the  faithless  Murray,  evidently  would  hardly  have  ventured  to  lose  it,  by  an 
suspected  that  the  King  had  consented  to  this  assassination  which  had  been  solemnly  inter- 
inexpiable  crime.  Hence  his  regrets  and  re-  dieted  by  the  King, 
quests  of  pardon,  noticed  in  the  letters  of  There  was  another  circumstance  which  had 
Secretary  Nicholas.  That  Hamilton  had  en-  risen  out  of  tho  mysterious  “ Incident  ” not 
terlained  this  suspicion,  though  he  certainly  the  least  observable.  When  the  news  of  the 
ought  better  to  have  understood  the  character  flight  of  the  three  Lords  from  Edinburgh 
of  Charles,  is  confirmed  by  an  affecting  cir-  reached  London,  it  created  the  same  conster- 
cumstanco.  Shortly  after  the  mysterious  nation  as  in  the  Scotch  city  ; it  was  magni- 
“ Incident,”  and  at  the  moment  the  Marquis  Tied  by  Pym  in  Parliament^)  into  one  of 
was  created  a Duke,  Charles  tenderly  re-  those  popular  delusions  which  they  began  to 
proached  him  for  having  suffered  so  foul  a practise  ; it  was  said  to  be  a Papistical  coa- 
suspicion  to  enter  his  mind,  reminding  Ha-  spiracy  against  both  the  Kingdoms;  and  the 
milion  that  on  a former  occasion,  when  alike  Lord  Mayor  is  directed  to  double  guards  and 
charge  had  been  laid  against  Hamilton  him-  watches  in  the  city  and  suburbs  1 A simple 
self,  he  had  instantly  rejected  it  with  scorn,  observer  mightsuspect  the  existence  of  some 
and,  as  a proof  of  his  unchangeable  confidence,  secret  cause  proportioned  to  this  strange  ef- 
had  commanded  Hamilton  that  very  night  to  feet.  Why  were  the  leading  members  of 
sleep  in  his  chamber.  Parliament  thus  panic-struck  ? The  revela- 

In  a conspiracy  of  which  we  hardly  know  lions  of  Montrose  evidently  had  affected  them 
the  conspirators,  a nd  in  an  “ Incident  ” which  —that  concealed  intercourse  which  was  short- 
never  occurred,  some  reasonable  conjectures  ly  to  be  made  apparent  to  the  world,  and 
may  be  allowed.  Malcolm  Laing,  after  an  able  which  was  yet  imperfectly  known  to  Charles, 
review  of  this  mysterious  tale,  concludes  that  bad  cast  the  parties  into  confusion  and  dis- 
ci) Secretary  Nicholas’s  correspondeneeinEvelyn.  may* 

Pym’s  report  of  the  Committee  in  the  tenth  volume  (a)  See  Pym’t  Speech  inCobbeU’t  Pari.  Hist., B., 
of  the  Parliamentary  History.  col.  (is. 
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Aboal  the  time  of  “the  Incident,”  Scot- 
land was  a focus  of  political  intrigues,  in- 
trigues which  have  not  entered  into  history, 
although  they  have  left  some  obscure  traces. 
The  Scottish  parties  were  so  embroiled  toge- 
ther, that  Charles  insisted,  as  each  was  ready 
to  vent  their  mutual  recriminations,  on  an 
act  of  oblivion  on  all  sides.  The  King  threat- 
ened that  if  the  Covenanters  accused  the 
Earl  of  Traquaire  and  others,  he  would  re- 
serve three  or  four  of  their  own  party.  The 
violence  of  their  machinations  we  discover  in 
the  desperate  style  of  the  two  great  leaders  of 
both  the  parlies.  When  the  Covenanters  wero 
insisting  on  having  Traquaire  tried  by  their 
Parliament,  as  “ an  incendiary,”  which  was 
the  reigning  party-name  for  any  of  the  royal 
ministers,  more  than  once  he  swore  that 
“ before  he  perished  he  would  mil  heaven 
and  earth  and  hell  together  1”  In  this  chaos 
of  his  emotions,  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
wild  elements  combined  the  secret  intrigues 
of  some  Englishmen  with  the  Scots,  and  of 
Argyle  and  other  Covenanters  with  the  Ca- 
binet of  the  Louvre.  The  desperate  language 
of  Traquaire  was  replied  to  by  the  bold  chal- 
lenge of  the  Covenanter,  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnston,  who  figures  in  Scottish  history  as 
Lord  Wariston.  Wariston  fiercely  offered  the 
King,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  “to  be 
yoked  in  one  chain  with  the  Earl  of  Traquaire, 
and  let  him  accuse  me,  and  me  accuse  him, 
then  let  the  judgment  go  free,  and  the  nocent 
suffer.”  Treason  hung  on  the  lips  of  every 
one ; and  Wariston  tells  that  “ these  recri- 
minations deserve  justice  rather  than  mercy.” 
The  Covenanter  asks  not  for  blood,  but  sure- 
ly he  desires  it.  What  scenes  were  these 
for  the  unhappy  monarch  I And  what  a man 
was  this  Wariston,  the  head  of  the  Covenant- 
ers I This  fierce  Covenanter  was  one  who, 
as  he  describes  himself,  “ did  not  weaken 
his  hands  in  the  work  of  God.”  He  was  a 
terrible  being — the  Talus  with  his  flail  of 
iron,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  the 
history  of  the  Puritans.  Ho  often  discovers 
the  simplicity  of  his  system  of  politics ; it 
consisted  of  the  strength  of  the  Scottish 

ft)  Dalrymple'B  Memoirs  of  Charles  the  First,  1S3 
and  136. 

W 1 refer  the  reader  to  a curious  passage  in  the 
Diary-letters  of  honest  Baillie,  (i.,  331,!  for  an 
amusing  specimen  of  the  manner  in  w hich  the  vul- 
tures hovered  over  the  great  dead  bodies  of  Episco- 
pacy. till  they  were  glutted  by  the  carnage.  It 
aeems  that  when  they  came  to  the  grand  pillage, 
the  Presbyters  were  not  allowed  ail  the  portion  they 
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army,  and  his  own  unalterablo  intrepidity. 
He  WTOte,  with  concise  energy,  from  London 
to  his  brothers  in  Scotland,  “ Commend  us  to 
be  stout,  prepare  your  armies.  The  Lower 
House  grow  in  strength.  They  have  Straf- 
ford's life — are  thinking  on  monies  for  us — 
Lord  encourage  and  direct  them  I”  There  is 
more  dignity  in  his  patriotism  when  he  de- 
clares that  his  only  end  is  that  “ the  honour 
of  the  kingdom  he  preferred  to  the  King’s 
point  of  honour.”  (I)  However,  be  it  not 
forgotten,  that  this  warm  patriot  and  inspired 
Covenanter  closed  his  life  with  the  weakness 
which  he  said  he  himself  feared ; he  could 
not  resist  the  seduction  of  office.  In  Crom- 
well’s time  he  begged  not  to  be  sent  up  to 
London,  dreading  “the  snares.”  Encumber- 
ed by  a numerous  family,  and  having  large 
sums  not  likely  to  bo  repaid  for  public  ser- 
vices, the  Usurper,  for  so  the  Presbyterians 
called  the  Protector,  prevailed  on  Wariston 
to  have  his  acconnis  settled,  and  to  serve 
him.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  deep  was 
the  interiorconflict  of  conscience  and  poverty. 
We  are  told  that  it  cast  the  fierce  yet  honest 
Wariston  into  a slate  of  melancholy ; with  a 
dejected  spirit  nothing  wont  well  with  him  ; 
and,  finally,  it  cost  him  his  life  at  the  Resto- 
ration. 

The  close  of 1 * the  Incident”  was  as  curious, 
though  not  as  mysterious,  as  any  part  of  it. 
The  projected  tragedy  terminated  in  a perfect 
comedy.  The  Lords  who  should  havo  been 
assassinated  were  elevated  into  higher  digni- 
ties. Tho  Marquis  of  Hamilton  was  created 
a duke;  the  Earl  of  Argylo  had  a rnarquisate 
bestowed  on  him.  Lesley,  the  Scotch  general, 
was  overcome  by  an  earldom  : a Scotch  laird 
was  metamorphosed  into  a viscount.  Even 
the  Covenanter,  Mr.  Archibald  Johnston,  was 
knighted,  pensioned,  and  commissioned  as  a 
Lord  of  the  Sessions,  and  well  known  as  Lord 
Wariston.  Lanerick  and  Montrose  alike  lost 
not  a shade  of  the  royal  favour.  The  very 
Presbyters,  who  were  triumphing  over  the 
distribution  of  the  Bishops’  lands,  which, 
however,  wore  chiefly  thrown  to  the  devour- 
ing rapacity  of  the  aristocracy,  (2)  and  who 

had  calculated  on.  “Glasgow  was  pitifully  crossed 
by  the  Duke,  who  must  needs  have  the  temporality 
of  that  Bishoprick ; the  spirituality  fell  to  the  town- 
minister,  which  is  but  a small  thing.  But  to  con- 
tent Glasgow,  the  bishoprick  of  Galloway  was  given 
to  the  College.  Aberdeen  University  got  its  hishop- 
rick— Ross,  Murray,  and  Caithness  are  divided  to 
North-land  gentlemen  of  any  small  deserving;  Ar- 
gyle Isles,  1 suspect,  to  Argyle.  The  Bishoprick* 
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so  often  had  tried  the  gravity  of  Charles  by 
their  volume  of  a sermon,  when,  like  a true 
Scot,  the  King  even  attended  the  Kirk,  had 
their  Henderson  and  Gillespie  pensioned  and 
preferred.  Charles  must  have  considered  him- 
self fortunate  to  have  been  permitted  “ to 
pardon”  his  own  friends,  with  an  understand- 
ing, however,  that  he  was  to  neglect  them  ; 
“ the  incendiaries,”  as  the  ministers  of 
Charles  were  called,  had  been  threatened 
with  the  recent  fate  of  Strafford,  and  they 
were  now  rewarded  for  their  zeal  by  a royal 
pardon  I Some  of  the  adherents  to  the  King 
sarcastically  observed  that  should  any  of  them 
be  desirous  of  preferment,  they  had  only  to 
join  the  new  rebellion  which  had  just  broken 
out  in  Ireland.  Charles,  indeed,  was  now 
only  exercising  the  weakness  of  sovereignty, 
for  his  real  power  was  limited  to  granting 
concessions  and  conferring  titles.  Yet  what 
availed  this  state-policy  ? In  Scotland,  Charles 
was  only  disappointing  his  friends  without 
conciliating  his  enemies,  so  transient  is  the 
feeble  gratitude  for  extorted  favours  1 It  must 
be  acknowledged  that  monarchs  incur  mis- 
fortunes which  are  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  King,  indeed,  had  of  late  been  so  ac- 
customed to  grant  concessions,  without  any 
return  of  thanks,  that  the  lip-service  of  the 
vehement  gratitude  of  some  cunning  Scots 
looked  much  like  that  loyalty  from  which  he 
had  been  so  long  estranged.  Charles  mistook 
quiet  for  peace.  Whatever  was  his  design  in 
his  present  political  journey,  the  policy 
proved  fatal;  in  going  in  person  to  Scotland, 
as  Clarendon  forcibly  expresses  it,  he  had 
only  “ made  a more  perfect  deed  of  gift  of 
that  kingdom,”  and,  what  was  not  less  fatal, 
the  management  of  the  Scots  indicated  to 
their  English  friends,  who  had  watched  their 
motions,  and  rejoiced  with  their  rejoicings, 
that  the  King  must  yield  all  to  them.  It 
would  indeed  have  reproached  the  incapacity 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  parly,  if  Charles  had 
not  shown  himself  as  weak  and  as  weakened 
a sovereign  at  London  as  he  had  done  at 
Edinburgh.  So  contagious  is  the  example  of 
a successful  insurrection,  that  even  the  Irish 
nation  in  their  atrocious  rebellion  now  pre- 
tended that  they  wero  only  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Scots,  and  pleaded  for  their  li- 
berties and  their  religion  as  well  as  the  sons 

were  so  quickly  dilapidated,  that  we  were  near  to 
have  made  a protestation  in  Parliament  in  the 
Church’s  name”— that  is  the  Presbyters 
(I)  Compare,  in  the  last  edition  of  the  first  vo- 
lume, p.  19k,  with  the  Appendix,  p.  51a.  The  con- 


of  Calvin ; but  these  Papalists  proved  to  be 
more  barbarous  even  than  the  Covenanters  1 

CHAPTER  LVI. 

The  Letter  of  the  Scots  to  the  French  King.— A De- 
sign of  their  Separation  from  England.— Burnet'i 

Anecdote  of  Lord  Loudon  examined. 

The  Earl  of  Traquaire,  who  succeeded  the 
Marquis  of  Hamilton  in  the  difficult  Jnd  dan- 
gerous office  of  High  Commissioner  for  Scot- 
land, was  a person  of  considerable  abilities, 
who  from  a private  gentleman,  by  name 
Stewart,  had  been  raised  to  distinction ; an 
adventurous  intriguer  unquestionably,  and 
one  w hose  fate  resembles  that  of  many  of  this 
class,  for  according  to  the  calamitous  list  of 
“ Scot  of  Scotstarvet’s  Staggering  State  of 
Scots  Statesmen,”  this  versatile  politician, 
after  all  his  shiftings,  closed  his  career  in  in- 
digence and  obscurity.  Traquaire  was  now 
fixed  in  a dilemma,  from  which  by  no  artifice 
could  he  extricate  himsell— he  was  secretly 
the  great  enemy  to  Episcopacy,  and  it  was 
now  his  office  to  protect  the  very  order  which 
he  sought  to  abolish. 

The  Earl  of  Traquaire  was  a favourite  with 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  in  a suppressed  passage 
declares,  that  “He  was  one  of  the  wisest 
men  that  he  had  known  of  that  nation,”  and 
in  his  text,  as  formerly  published,  seems  re- 
luctantly to  rocord  the  suspicions  of  others, 
that  Traquaire  was  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
against  the  Church.  This  his  lordship  at 
first  doubted.  But  in  the  suppressed  passage 
the  doubt  seems  to  have  disappeared,  for  we 
find  a fuller  detail  of  his  ambiguous  con- 
duct. (1)  Traquaire  was  openly  accused  by 
the  Scottish  Bishops  before  the  King  for  his 
treachorous  deportment  in  the  Scotch  busi- 
ness, and  Bishop  Guthry,  with  his  strong 
feelings  for  Episcopacy,  has  ranked  him 
among  the  rogues  and  traitors. 

The  duplicity  or  the  versatility  of  this  po- 
litical character  is  strongly  marked.  Secretly 
hostile  to  Episcopacy,  he  bad  himself  joined 
in  ejecting  the  order  of  Bishops  from  the 
three  estates  of  Parliament.  But  when  ho 
found  the  King  still  so  tender  on  the  point  of 
Episcopacy,  Traquaire,  to  help  the  King  out 
of  this  difficulty,  cunningly  suggested  that 
“ Let  the  Parliament  do  what  it  would,  there 

trast  is  very  striking,  and  the  confession  of  Claren- 
don, that  the  Earl  designed,  by  an  alteration  in 
the  ecclesiastical,  to  make  more  reasonable  a re- 
formation in  the  temporal  state,  seems  to  settle  the 
question. 
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were  still  grounds  for  the  restoration  of  Epis- 
copacy whenever  the  King  could  carry  the 
point;  for  Bishops,  by  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
forming  one  of  the  estates  in  Parliament,  no 
Act  whatever  that  passed  without  them  could 
have  force  in  law',  and  much  less  the  Act 
that  had  abolished  them,  since  they  never 
appeared  there,  and  had  protested  against 
it.”  (1)  This  was  what  a modern  French 
statesman  has  called  an  “ arriere  pensee.” 

Traquaire’s  concealed  feelings  towards  the 
Bishops,  and  his  Cabinet  opinion  as  Privy 
Councillor,  exhibit  him  in  those  very  oppo- 
site positions  into  which  the  man  of  intrigue 
is  sometimes  so  painfully  thrust.  The  worldly 
wisdom  of  these  Achitophels  is  to  live  on  ex- 
pedients— their  only  art  is  a trick  of  the  mo- 
ment ; but  expedients  will  fail,  and  the  de- 
ceiver is  liable  to  be  himself  deceived. 

The  Scottish  Commissioners,  to  quiet  the 
people,  published  their  own  constructions  of 
the  articles  of  the  late  hurried  treaty  of  Ber- 
wick. As  much  had  passed  in  loose  confe- 
rences, where  any  harshness  in  the  wording 
was  softened  by  the  royal  exposition,  but  not 
altered,  that  the  honour  of  the  King  might 
suffer  no  degradation,  and  as  these  confe- 
rences were  written  dow'n  every  night  when 
the  Commissioners  returned  to  their  camp, 
different  persons  would  assign  different  re- 
sults; what  was  set  down  as  positive  by  one, 
to  another  would  be  dubious.  The  conces- 
sions which  the  Scots  gave  out  were  utterly 
disclaimed  by  the  English,  and  “ The  Scots’ 
false  paper,”  as  it  was  called,  (2)  was  burnt 
by  the  hand  of  the  common  hangman  as  a 
slanderous  libel,  “ Everybody  disavowing  the 
contents,  but  nobody  taking  upon  him  to 
publish  a copy  that  they  owned  to  be  true.” 
A curious  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  a treaty 
where  the  parties  refer  to  what  is  not  con  - 
tained  in  it ! 

The  Scots  made  an  appearance  of  disband- 
ing their  army,  by  burning  the  tents  which 
formed  their  camp,  but  they  detained  their 
officers,  and  Scotland  presented  the  same 
unchanged  scene.  The  Tables  of  democracy 
continued  their  sittings.  The  new  Assembly, 
to  spare  the  King’s  prejudices,  avoided  every 
allusion  to  the  Assembly  of  Glasgow,  which 
he  had  condemned  as  illegal,  but  they  were 


careful-  to  reproduce  all  its  former  resolu- 
tions. 

Charles,  though  slowly,  withdrew  from 
that  last  hold  of  his  sovereignty— the  con- 
tested Episcopacy.  The  act  of  the  Assembly 
declared  that  u Episcopacy  was  unlawful  in 
the  Kirk  ;”  that  term,  on  any  explanation, 
Charles  firmly  rejected.  The  King  was  will- 
ing to  allow  that  Episcopacy  might  be  de- 
clared to  bo  “ contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Kirk,”  but  he  never  would  acknowledge 
that  “ Episcopacy  was  unlawful.”  “ There 
may  be,”  he  observed,  “ many  several  con- 
stitutions, but  whatever  is  absolutely  unlaw- 
ful in  one  Church  cannot  be  lawful  in  an- 
other of  the  same  profession  of  religion.” 

Such  was  the  argument  of  Charles,  which 
has  incurred  the  censure  of  two  able  histo- 
rians. Malcolm  Laing  considers  it  as  “ an 
immaterial  difference,  unworthy  to  form  an 
obstacle  to  a national  settlement;”  and  Dr. 
Lingard  condemns  it  as  “ a mere  quibble.” 

The  historians  of  Charles  the  First  rarely 
place  themselves  in  the  perplexed  situation 
of  this  unfortunate  monarch.  History  re- 
quires its  abstractions  as  well  as  poetry ; the 
historian,  like  the  poet,  should  personate 
the  character  he  represents,  placing  himself 
in  the  condition  of  the  human  being  whose 
actions  he  records.  With  the  same  fixed 
views  before  him,  and  with  the  sympathy  of 
the  same  feelings,  he  should  penetrate,  like 
Tacitus  or  Clarendon,  if  blessed  with  their 
art,  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  mind. 
The  instance  before  us  is  an  illustration  of 
this  critical  maxim. 

When  we  discover  the  royal  Episcopalian 
compelled  to  hang  his  wrath  on  this  slight 
thread,  it  serves  at  least  to  indicate  the 
wounded  sensibility,  which  could  not  endure 
that  the  obnoxious  term  unlawful  and  Epis- 
copacy should  lie  in  such  close  connexion. 
But  in  the  mind  of  Charles  there  was  a deeper 
dread  of  this  sweeping  conclusion,  for,  cateris 
paribus , had  Charles  acknowledged  Episco- 
pacy to  be  unlawful  in  one  Church,  it  would, 
or  it  ought  to,  extend  to  the  other.  The 
King  was  not  raising  a cavil,  but  opposing  a 
principle, — a principle  which  was  striking 
at  the  Church  of  England  ; and  it  proved  to 
be  an  awful  anticipation,  (3)  nor  was  it  un- 


* 


(4)  Burnet’s  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  H9. 

(2)  This  paper  is  preserved  in  Frankland's  An- 
nals, 791.  Malcolm  Laing  does  not  think  “the 
Scots’  Paper”  to  have  been  as  false  as  the  hangman 
proclaimed  it. 

(i)  The  argument  here  used  1 had  written  before 


I discovered  the  same  in  Malcolm  Laing  himself. 
Hi.,  472.  This  historian  has  even  assigned  another 
motive  for  Charles’s  “Quibble,”  as  Dr.  Lingard 
calls  it.  It  is  one  not  less  forcible:  “If  Episcopacy 
was  condemned  as  unlawful  in  the  constitution  of  a 
church,  it  couid  never  be  restored.”  Thus  while 
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perceived  by  Charlos  himself.  He  indeed 
was  so  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  stale  into 
which  his  Anglican  Church  was  thrown  by 
the  establishment  of  his  Scottish  Kirk,  that 
he  had  drawn  a solemn  oath  from  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  {Lord  Loudon),  the  Earl  of 
Argyle,  and  Lesley,  that  they  would  never 
interfere  with  the  religious  worship  of  Eng- 
land, and  never  on  this  subject  aid  the  Puri- 
tans by  their  arms.  This  circumstance, 
which  appears  in  themanuscriptof  the  French 
Resident,  was  communicated  by  the  King 
himself  to  that  person  when,  in  1644.  Charles 
expressed  his  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Scotch  party  at  London.  (1) 

The  sons  of  Calvin  expelled  the  Prelates, 
who  constituted  the  third  stale  in  their  Par- 
liament, and  excommunicated  eight.  They 
even  procured  three  or  four  apostate  Bishops 
to  abjure  Episcopacy  as  “ an  Order  as  hath 
had  sensibly  many  fearful  and  evil  conse  - 
quences  in  many  parts  of  Christendom.”  (2) 
And  doubtless  they  inferred  that  Presbytery 
is  “ an  Order”  guiltless  of  all  crimes,  and 
too  wise  to  have  troubled  the  world  with  any 
follies  of  its  own. 

For  this  time,  however,  the  obnoxious 
terra  was  softened — Charles  had  wholly  suc- 
cumbed— even  his  favoured  Episcopacy  was 
surrendered  to  “ the  madness  of  the  people.” 
But  the  Scots  had  yet  much  to  labour  for. 
Turning  from  their  Presbytery,  they  looked 
towards  a revolution  in  their  Government. 
This  was  an  advantage  to  Charles,  for  it  con- 
vinced those  of  the  English  nation  who  were 
free  from  faction,  that  it  was  no  longer  “ the 
Bishops’ war,”  as  it  was  termed,  but  a de- 
struction of  regal  authority,  at  which  some 
refractory  spirits  aimed.  (3) 

The  Assembly  decreed  to  ratify  the  Cove- 
nant. Traquaire  had  suffered  every  point  to 
be  carried,  and,  strange  as  it  seemed  to 
Charles,  the  Earl  himself  had  subscribed  the 

this  acute  historian  censures  Charles  tor  his  hesi- 
tation at  "an  immaterial  difference,”  when  lie 
comes  to  explain  the  King's  views,  lie  offers  the 
■ most  satisfactory  apology  for  the  King’s  conduct, 
tl  has  been  Die  peculiar  fate  or  Charles,  placed  as  he 
was  frequently  in  the  most  trying  positions,  to  he 
condemned  in  the  same  page  which  bears  its  refu- 
tation, whenever  the  historian  has  taken  enlarged 
view  s.  1 have  remark  cd  this  circumstance  so  often 
that  lam  provided  with  a copious  chapter  of  in- 
stances, where  several  of  our  most  eminent  modem 
writers  ot  the  history  of  this  period,  w hite  they 
condemn  this  hapless  monarch,  have  in  the  very 
came  page  contradicted  tbeinselvea,  correcting  the 
popular  notions  they  adopt,  by  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  subject. 


Revolutionary  Bond.  The  name  of  Traquaire 
become  popular,  and  resounded  from  tbe 
pulpits ; Scotland  blazed  with  bonfires ! The 
half-timid  and  half-daring  Lord  Commis- 
sioner hastened  lo  Whitehall  to  plead  his 
justification,  averring  that  he  could  not  pre- 
vail wilh  the  people,  but  by  force,  or  by 
compliance.  The  Covenanting  Earl  was 
coldly  received  by  the  King,  and  again,  as 
Baillieexpresses  it,  “ hiscredit  was  cracking.” 

Traquaire  now  in  disgrace  atCourt,  though 
popular  in  Scotland,  either  to  redeem  the 
royal  favour  w-hich  he  had  lost,  or  not  unwill- 
ing to  check  that  political  anarchy  wilh  which 
thenationwas  threatened  by  the  ambition  of 
a few,  contrived  a new  shift  by  which  he 
strengthened  the  King’scause,and  moreclear- 
ly  exposed  the  secret  designs  of  the  Covenant- 
ers. Traquaire.had  intercepted  a lelloraddress- 
od  by  some  of  the  Scottish  nobility  “ Au  Roy,” 
where  the  subscribers  offered  themselves  to 
be  subjects  of  France;  to  renew  that  ancient 
alliance,  that  sympathy  of  common  interests, 
which  had  formerly  reduced  tbe  Realm  of 
Scotland  to  a dependent  province  of  France. 

Charles  now  discovered  sufficient  cause  for 
alarm,  and  Lord  Leicester,  our  ambassador 
at  Paris,  in  a privato  audience  with  Louis 
the  Thirteenth,  sounded  his  Majesty’s  inten- 
tions. His  lordship  attempted  to  take  the 
King  by  surprise,  by  artfully  assuming  that 
his  Majesty  had  received  a letter  from  the 
heads  of  the  Covenanters.  The  King  de- 
clared he  knew  of  no  such  letter.  His  lord- 
ship then  offered  to  read  the  copy  of  an  in- 
tercepted letter,  of  which  the  King  of  Eng- 
land retainod  the  original.  Louis,  observing 
that  the  letter  was  written  in  French,  read  it 
himself,  and  then  solemnly  declared  lhat  he 
hod  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  them, 
and  never  would.  “ Le  Roy,  nion  frhre, 
peut  (Rrc  assure  que  je  n’aime  les  robelles  et 
sedilieux” — Charles  had  desired  the  ambas- 

(t)  lgive  the  original  passage.  “Le  Roi  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne  est  tres  malcontent  des  Ecossois 
11  in’a  juris  que  lorsque  par  la  ndccsaitd  de  ses  al- 
falres  it  fut  contraint  de  consenlir  A ce  que  let 
ficossoisavoicntfait  contre  la  Religion,  privoyaat 
que  les  Anglois  se  scrvirolent  d'eux  pour  la  rivolt*, 
il  avoit  tird  serment  sur  lenr  foi  etsur  leurtionnear, 
du  Cliancelier  d’EeosBC.  du  Comte  d’Orgucih Aigyfe) 
el  Lesley,  que  jamais  ils  ne  se  mflcroient  de  la  re- 
ligion d'Angleterre,  et  lie  I ’assisteroient  jamais  de 
leurs  amirs  en  ce  sujet.” — Sabrau L manuscript  *e- 
00 cialions  ai  Anglelcrre,  vol.  ii.,  foi.  US. 

(S)  The  abjuratiou  or  renouncement  of  one  of 
these  apostate  bishops  is  preserved  fn  Rush  worts. 
ii.,»57. 

{SJ  Malcolm  Leung,  iii.,  17k. 
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sador  to  say  that  the  ground  of  their  rebel- 
lion was  not  conscience  nor  religion — “ Non  1 
le  k)  croy,  car  c’est  seulement  un  pretexte 
que  tous  les  rebelled  cherchent  pour  couvrir 
leur  mauvaisdesseins.” — “The  true  ground,” 
continued  the  Earl,  “ is  theirhalred  toroyalty 
and  monarchical  government,  wherein  your 
Majesty  and  every  King  have  a common  in- 
terest.”—11 Je  le  scats  bien,  cela  me  pent  ar- 
river  aussi  bien  qu’a  un  autre,  et,  couture  vous 
diles,  les  Rois  y ont  grand  interdt,  et  quant  a 
moi  je  ne  favoriseray  jamais  les  mulins  et  les 
rebelles.”  (1) 

When  1 read,  many  years  ago,  the  French 
monarch’s  replies,  1 was  persuaded,  by  the 
naiveU  of  such  blunt  sincerity,  that  it  was 
clear  of  all  political  artifice.  I considered 
that  the  witchery  of  the  daring  genius  of  the 
minister  bad  withered  the  faculties  of  Louis, 
and  that  the  French  King  knew  nothing  of 
the  dispatch  of  the  Scotch  Abbe  Chambre  to 
Edinburgh,  nor  the  continual  intercourse 
with  the  Scottish  party ; in  a word,  that 
Louis  had  yet  no  idea  that  he  was  in  reality 
the  ally  and  confederate  of  the  insurgents  of 
Scotland.  Moreover,  the  existence  of  this 
French  letter,  addressed  “ Au  Roy”  by  the 
Scottish  lords,  has  always  been  denied  by  our 
historians,  from  Hume  to  Brodie.  They  have 
all  asserted  that  no  such  letter  was  sent,  re- 
lying on  the  testimony  of  Lord  Loudon,  one 
of  the  lords  who  was  implicated  in  the  trea- 
son, and  sent  to  the  Tower.  He  assorted  that 
this  intercepted  letter  was  merely  a rough 
copy,  which,  had  it  ever  been  intended,  was 
never  actually  sent. 

I became  more  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  character  and  habits  of  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth in  the  judicious  history  of  Pere  Grif- 
fet.  I discovered  that  never  was.there  a mon- 

(f ; Sydney  Papers,  it.  Pere  d'Orlcans,  Revolu- 
tions dc  l’Angleterre,  iii.,  19. 

(2)  Histoire  dela  Revolution  do  (688,  par  M azure, 
iii.,  8(i5. 

(5)  The  letter  Traqoaire  had  intercepted  was  a 
duplicate.  Modern  research  has  also  brought  to 
light  both  abrouillon  and  a corrected  copy,  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  dispatched  to  France.  Dal- 
rymple.  Memorials  of  Charles  I.,  57— 60.  It  is  print- 
ed in  Franklaod,  810.  The  Scots  found  the  French 
idiom  diftlcult.  one  of  the  Scottish  Lords  refused 
to  sign,  objecting  to  their  use  of  “Raye  de  soleil,” 
not  because  it  was  treason,  but  because  it  was  non- 
sense; for  Raye  is  a Thornback,  and  it  went  to  say, 
that  “ the  glory  of  the  French  monarch  shone  like 
that  Osh.”  However,  it  went  une  Raye  de  soleil, 
meaning  rayon. 

It  may  amuse  the  reader  to  see  how  party-histo- 
ries have  been  written.  Oldmiion,  in  his  “ History 
of  the  Stuarts,”  frequently  referred  to  as  authority 
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arch  who  carried  the  royal  vice  of  dissimula- 
tion farther  than  this  King ; incompetent 
himself  to  govern,  yet  jealous  even  of  his 
favourites  on  small  matters,  the  sole  political 
artifice  he  was  capable  of  practising  was  that 
of  never  betraying  his  own  thoughts.  The 
man  whom  he  had  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment, or  to  death,  in  a last  interview  he 
would  oven  dismiss  with  marks  of  particular 
regard.  Louis  the  Thirteenth  was  tutored  by 
Richelieu,  and  never  failed  in  the  humble 
part  of  a pupil.  That  he  deceived  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  by  his  apparent  simplicity  is  pro- 
bable, but  modem  researches  often  throw  a 
new  light  over  the  dark  passages  of  history, 
and  communicate  to  posterity  a knowledge 
of  the  times  which  no  contemporary  possess- 
ed. All  the  writers  of  English  history  have 
confided  on  the  evidence  of  Lord  Loudon, 
himself  one  of  the  conspiratois.  The  letter 
in  French  by  lha  Scottish  lords,  addressed 
“ Au  Roy,”  we  now  know  was  sent  and  was 
received.  Monsieur  Mazure  recently  disco- 
veredit  in  tho  State-paper  office  of  Franco.  (2) 

It  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  letter  which 
Charles  had  read  to  the  Parliament.  Calcu- 
lating on  the  effect  he  imagined  it  would 
have  produced  by  exposing  the  designs  of  the 
Scotch  party,  he  was  mortified  to  discover 
that  the  Parliament  either  passed  it  over  as 
a state  trick,  or  little  cared  whether  the 
French  assisted  their  “ dear  (3)  brethren”  of 
Scotland,  to  which  they  probably  had  no  ob- 
jection. 

In  these  Scottish  transactions  an  important 
circumstance  does  not  appear  in  our  history. 
A parly  among  the  Scottish  nobility  seems 
to  have  designed  a separation  from  England, 
and  to  have  resumed  their  rank  in  Europe  as 
an  independent  nation.  This  object  was  suit- 

by  a party,  describes  in  hie  peculiarslyte  the  scene 
which  occurred  when  Charles  from  the  throne  ac- 
quainted Parliament  of  his  having  intercepted  the 
letter  to  the  French  monarch,  which  the  Lord- 
Keeper  read.  “The  Lord-Keeper, holding  the  letter 
folded,  read  the  superscription  Au  Roy.  raising  hhi 
voice  so  very  theatrically,  showing  that  whoever 
writes  so  acknowledges  the  King  they  address  to  bo 
their  Sovereign.  Here 's  logic  as  well  as  rhetoric! 
This  acting  is  not  yet  over.  Then  the  Lord  Keeper 
'read  the  letter,  expatiating  on  it  to  prove  the  trea- 
son of  the  Lords  w ho  subscribed  it . The  artiOce  of 
the  letter  stared  both  Houses  in  the  face.  I can’t 
write  this  incident  no  more  than  I could  have  seen 
it  without  laughing,  to  see  the  Lord-Keeper  gravely 
folding  up  the  letter,  then  turning  Au  Roy  to  the 
Lords  and  Commons;  then  the  King  speaking  to  it; 
then  the  Keeper  speaking  again  to  it ; when  all  the 
whUe  it  was  a farce  in  the  opinion  of  that  august 
aaeemhty."— It*. 
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able  to  the  policy  of  Richelieu.  We  may 
trace  all  the  French  Ambassadors  who  re- 
sided in  England,  even  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  that  Cardinal’s  successor,  holding 
secret  intelligence  with  Scotchmen.  In  the 
manuscript  papers  of  Sabran  I find  many 
such  confidential  interviews.  A political 
intriguer  of  this  nation,  whose  name  does 
not  appear,  but  whose  eminence  is  indicated 
by  his  having  received  a gold  chain  from  the 
King  of  France,  and  evidently  some  Scotch- 
man intimately  connected  with  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Louvre— the  object  of  his  interview  with 
Sabran  was  to  point  out  the  future  danger  to 
France  of  a union  of  both  the  Parliaments 
of  England  and  Scotland  in  the  design  of 
establishing  one  form  of  religion,  lie  warned 
Sabran  that  the  Parliament  had  already  their 
secret  deputies  in  Sweden,  and  among  all  the 
Protestant  Princes,  as  also  with  the  States  of 
Holland.  A league  was  ready  to  be  formed 
against  the  Catholic  Princes.  He  complained 
that  Scotchmen  were  not  so  well  received  at 
Court  under  the  administration  of  Mazarin 
as  of  Richelieu.  He  designed,  however,  to  re- 
visit France  before  he  returned  to  his  country. 
As  Sabran  entertained  suspicions  of  this  mys- 
terious personage,  he  encouraged  him  to 
open  himself  more  freely ; and  it  appeared 
that  this  Scotchman  wanted  to  establish  the 
independence  of  Scotland  by  the  aid  of 
France.  He  closed  by  a prediction.  “ We 
shall  have  our  Covenant  and  independence 
too  at  London,  so  that  the  Scots  would  no 
longer  be  a province  of  England.” 

The  information  given  by  this  mysterious 
personage  was  shortly  after  confirmed.  The 
French  Cabinet  was  thrown  into  a panic  at 
the  Parliament’s  secret  intercourse  with 
Sweden  by  a concealed  agent,  whose  lodgings 
they  had  not  oven  been  able  to  discover.  This 
was  not  wonderful ; for  he  proved  to  be  a 
Scotchman  in  the  service  of  Sweden.  Brienne, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  carried  on  the 
correspondence  with  Sabran,  and  whose  views 
on  English  affairs  discover  the  most  enlight- 
ened sagacity,  having  boen  formerly  acquaint- 
ed with  ail  the  parties  in  England,  impresses 
on  Sabran  to  flatter  and  to  gain  over  the 
Scotch,  for  more  than  one  purpose,  either  to 
be  useful  to  the  King  of  England,  or  to  op- 
pose the  Parliament  in  tho  case  of  their  erect- 
ing a Republic,  which  might  trouble  France. 
Sabran  was  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  ancient 
alliance  which  had  never  been  interrupted 
between  France  and  Scotland.  If  by  money 
or  by  any  other  recompense  he  could  gain 


over  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  to  the  French, 
there  was  every  disposition  to  gratify  him. 
“ Si  vous  venez  a lui  tiler,  mesurez  vos  pa- 
ntiles comme  n’ayant  nulle  charge  de  rien 
offrir,  mai3  seulement  de  pressentir  quelle 
seroit  sa  disposition.  Deux  raisons  font  qu’il 
tie  s’en  offensera  pas;  la  premiere  qu'il  cst 
Kcossois,  qui  vaut  autant  A dire  qu’inte- 
ressd  ; l’autre  que  e’est  la  France  qui  le  re- 
cherche, dentils  sont  en possession  de  recevoir 
des  bienfaits.”  This  Secretary  of  State  was 
so  greatly  alarmed  at  the  projected  league 
against  the  Catholic  powers,  and  at  a combi- 
nation with  all  the  Protestants,  that,  as  he 
writes  to  Sabran,  a long  dispatch  was  sent  to 
the  Plenipotentiaries  then  assembled  at  Mun- 
ster, to  sound  the  designs  of  the  Chancellor 
of  Sweden  (the  famous  Oxenstiern),  who 
doubtless  is  the  prime  mover  of  this  proposi- 
tion which  threatens  the  oppression  and  ruin 
of  the  Catholic  Religion. 

All  these  political  terrors  of  the  French  Ca- 
binet produced  a ludicrous  incident.  Sabran 
proved  it  as  difficult  as  it  was  delicate  to  com- 
municate with  the  Scottish  Chancellor,  as  he 
could  only  converse  with  him  by  means  of  an 
interpreter;  and  such  was  the  watchful  jealou- 
sies of  the  parties,  that  he  was  hindered  from 
seeing  him  as  often  as  he  wished.  Sabran  con- 
trived an  expedient.  He  sent  an  invitation  for 
Twelfth  Night  to  draw  for  King,  to  the  Chan- 
cellor and  his  intimate  associates,  as  a pretext 
for  their  meeting.  “ This  was  a difficult 
affair  to  manage,”  continues  Sabran,  “for 
reasons  which  he  could  not  mention,  but 
which  you  may  easily  imagine.”  He  probably 
alludes  to  that  feast-day,  which  was  already 
condemned  as  “ a Popish  superstition.”  The 
Chancellor  accepted  the  invitation  ; but  tho 
day  after  he  suddenly  fell  ill,  as  he  said,  so 
that  the  feast  really  intended  for  the  Scotch, 
Sabran  found  necessary  to  keep,  without 
obtaining  its  object,  by  making  up  quite  a 
different  party,  inviting  the  three  Dutch  Am- 
bassadors and  the  Resident  of  Portugal  to 
assist  him  in  celebrating  a feast  which  had 
never  been  intended  for  them,  and  which  had 
balked  the  deep  designs  of  the  statesman  who 
was  regulating  the  affairs  of  France  and 
Scotland.  (1) 

From  the  letter  which  was  addressed  “ Au 
Roy,”  and  from  the  particulars  we  gather 
from  Sabran’s  negotiations,  we  infer  that 
there  was  a party  among  the  Scottish  nobles, 
who  had  contemplated,  by  an  alliance  with 


(I)  Sabran’s  Manuscript  Negotiations,  il.,  <7. 
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France,  to  separate  themselves  from  England 
and  to  establish  their  own  national  indepen- 
dence. 

On  this  occasion  a strange  story  has  been 
told,  famous  among  those  who  would  blacken 
Charles  the  First  as  the  most  arbitrary  of 
tyrants.  The  Earl  of  Loudon,  as  we  hare 
noticed,  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  being 
the  only  Scottish  Peer  then  at  London  who 
had  subscribed  the  treasonable  letter  to  the 
French  King,  and  on  this  circumstance  we 
have  a surprising  tale. 

When  Burnet  Was  once  accused  of  having 
suppressed  several  things  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Hamilton  relating  to  Charles  the  First,  from 
fear  of  offending  the  Court,  ho  pleaded  that 
« somo  things  could  not  bear  telling.”  As 
an  instance,  he  mentioned  that  when  the 
Earl  of  Loudon  lay  prisoner  in  the  Towor, 
Charles,  in  his  passionate  resentment,  sent  a 
warrant  to  Sir  William  Balfour,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  to  execute  the  prisoner  for  high 
treason  the  next  morning ! The  Lieutenant 
immediately  went  to  the  Earl,  and  desired 
his  opinion  how  to  avoid  the  execution.  The 
Earl  desired  Balfour  to  hasten  to  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton,  whom,  however,  he  could  not 
meet  with  till  the  King  had  retired  to  rest. 
The  Marquis  and  the  Lieutenant  are  then  re- 
presented as  waiting  in  the  outer  apartment 
in  despair,  till  one  told  Balfour  that  as  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  he  had  a privilege  to 
knock  at  the  King’s  chamber-door  at  any 
hour  of  the  night.  The  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber announced  to  the  King  that  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  had  come  upon  busi- 
ness. He  was  admitted,  when,  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  prayed  to  know  whether  the  war- 
rant for  the  execution  of  Loudon  was  legally 
obtained  from  his  Majesty,  and  whether  he 
could  legally  proceed  to  the  execution  of  it  ? 
The  King  replied,  that  the  warrant  was  his, 
and  must  beobeyed.  The  Marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  stood  at  the  door,  then  enter- 
ing, on  his  knees  begged  the  King  would  not 
insist  on  such  an  extraordinary  resolution. 
The  King  seemed  peremptory.  The  Marquis 
in  despair,  taking  leave,  said  that4'  He  would 
now  ride  post  to  Scotland,  for  I am  sure  be- 
fore night  the  whole  city  will  be  in  an  uproar, 
and  they  will  pull  your  Majesty  out  of  your 
palace.  I will  get  as  far  as  1 can,  and  de- 
clare to  my  countrymen,  that  I had  no  hand 
in  it.”  The  King  was  struck  at  this,  and  bade 
the  Marquis  recall  the  Lieutenant,  when  the 
King,  taking  the  warrant,  tore  it  to  pieces. 

This  story  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a me- 


morandum made  by  Bishop  Kennet  in  a 
blank  leaf  of  Burnet’s  Memoirs,  as  told  tu 
Kennet  by  a Mr.  Frazier,  who  had  heard  it 
from  the  vivacious  gossip  of  Burnet ; Frazier 
further  added,  that  having  once  mentioned  it 
to  that  Duke  of  Hamilton  who  was  killed  in  a 
duel,  his  Grace  said  that  he  had  often  run 
over  the  papers  in  his  collection,  whence 
Burnet  had  drawn  his  materials,  and  he  recol- 
lected such  a relation.  When  Birch  first 
printed  the  story,  (1)  it  produced  a great 
sensation  with  the  Whig  party  of  that  day,  as 
a complete  evidence  of  the  arbitrary  conduct 
of  their  English  Nero. 

The  correctness  of  this  narrative  must, 
however,  be  questioned.  An  extraordinary 
story  against  Charles  the  First  from  Burnet, 
at  that  day,  was  safe  to  tell  and  grateful  to 
hear.  The  historical  integrity  of  this  warm 
and  vivacious  memoir-writer,  on  the  subject 
of  Charles  the  First,  is  impeachable,  when 
we  confront  his  adulative  style  on  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Hamil- 
tons,  written  early  in  life,  and  the  depreciat- 
ed character  which  appears  in  the  subsequent 
History  of  his  Own  Time.  Had  tho  tale  run 
that  Charles  had  commanded  the  assassina- 
tion of  Loudon,  it  would  have  borne  more 
probability  than  one  of  a private  execution, 
which,  at  least,  must  have  taken  place  before 
witnesses. 

Lord  Loudon  was  at  that  momont  one  of 
the  Deputies  of  Scotland,  confined  to  tho 
Tower,  where  he  had  been  examined  by  the 
Attorney-General  and  Secretary  Windcbank, 
and  the  House  of  Lords  thought  fit  to  remand 
him  till  further  evidence  was  produced.  (2) 
It  is  against  all  reason  to  conceive  that 
Charles,  while  Loudon  was  thus  placed  in  se- 
curity, and  pending  an  examination  before 
the  Lords,  could  have  ventured  to  inform  his 
Peers,  whenever  they  chose  to  call  for  their 
prisoner,  that  he  had  been  executed  I 

It  is  certain  that  the  head  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudon  was  in  imminent  peril ; for  the  act  of 
treason,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
could  not  be  more  evident,  and  tho  King  was 
certain  that  an  open  trial  would  have  done 
that  which  he  is  represented  to  have  sought 
by  the  most  frantic  impolicy  ever  recorded. 

Dr.  Birch  and  other  writers  seem  not  to 
hare  known  that  the  story  itself  had  been 

(()  |n  an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Share  which  King  Charles  the  First 
had  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 

m. 

(i)  Whitelocke’s  Memorials,  II.- 
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already  more  largely  told  by  Oldmixon,  who 
refers  for  his  authority  to  a “MS.  MF.,”as 
“ an  authority  too  noble  to  bo  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  known  to  all  the  people  of  the  first 
quality  in  North  Britain.”  But  Oldmixon,  as 
1 have  frequently  detected,  is  such  an  infa- 
mous interpolator,  that  his  history  is  faithless 
as  any  of  the  French  Varillas,  who  referred 
to  manuscripts  which  were  at  length  found  to 
be  the  chimeras  of  his  own  brain.  Ho  is  much 
fuller  in  his  story  than  the  one  said  to  have 
descended  from  Burnet,  and,  indeed,  he  is 
remarkable  for  always  improving  a tale  by 
new  accessories.  Among  his  dramatis  per- 
sona, he  has  introduced  the  Queen  in  bed, 
complaining  of  Hamilton’s  intrusion  at  two 
or  three  in  the  morning;  “but  the  Marquis, 
taking  her  up  short,  let  her  know  she  was 
a subject  as  well  as  himself.”  (1)  Secret 
history  wonderfully  improves  under  tho  pens 
of  certain  writers. 

Dr.  Birch,  a warm  Whig,  is  very  tender  on 
the  political  tergiversation  of  his  favourite 
historian,  Burnet.  To  Bishop  Burnet  we  are 
unquestionably  indebted  for  a mass  of  very 
curious  secret  history,  sometimes  tinged  by 
his  prejudices,  but  much  of  which  is  veraci- 
ous. Birch  says,  “ It  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  the  historian  writing  (the  Memoirs  of 
Hamilton)  in  such  times  and  circumstances 
(under  Charles  the  Second),  should  venture 
to  relate  at  length  the  remarkable  story  to 
which  he  evidently  alludes  in  a passage  of 
those  Memoirs.”  The  passage  of  Burnet  is, 
“ There  were  some  ill  instruments  about  the 
King,  who  advised  him  lo  proceed  capitally 
against  Loudon,  which  is  believed  went  very 
far.  But  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  opposed 
this  vigorously,  assuring  the  King  that  if  it 
were  done,  Scotland  was  for  ever  lost.”  If 
Burnet,  in  his  loose  and  inaccurate  style,  al- 
luded to  the  story  which  he  told  twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  has  certainly  not  afforded  any 
indication  that  he  had  such  a statement  lying 
before  him.  What  he  says  is  true,  as  we  find 

(t)  History  of  the  StuarU,  140.  It  is  amusing  to 
observe  this  w riter  delivering  bis  opinion  on  histo- 
rical composition.  *•  One  great  advantage  the  An- 
cients bud  over  ttie  Moderns  in  writing  history 
was  the  liberty  of  their  genius;  and  they  had  an- 
other, which  was  the  credit  they  were  in  w ith  their 
readers;  we  do  not  find  the  margeants  of  Thucy- 
dides and  Livy  crowded  with  authorities . The  his- 
torian's own  word  was  taken.”  Yet  so  blind  iBparty, 
thatMkaiah  Tpwgood.inbis  “Essay  towards  attain- 
ing a true  Idea  of  the  Character  and  Reign  of  King 
Charles  the  first,”  accepts  this  party-history  “as 
a good  collection  of  facts;  though  his  teal,  perhaps, 
breaks  forth  into  too  frequent  and  warm  sallies.'' 


confirmed  by  Whitelocke,  that  “ the  King 
was  advised  to  proceed  capitally  against 
Loudon.” 

Another  circumstance,  in  my  mind,  seems 
fatal  to  the  authenticity  of  the  story.  When 
Lord  Hardwicke  carefully  examined  this  very 
Hamilton  collection,  and  published  the  im- 
portant papers  which  Burnet  had  only  allud- 
ed to,  or  had  passed  over  unnoticed,  1 find 
none  of  this  strange  history.  Would  Lord 
Hardwicke,  the  zealous  patron  of  Dr.  Birch, 
have  neglected  such  a curious  piece  of  secret 
history,  which  also  would  have  authenticated 
the  fugitive  and  suspicious  talc  of  this  execu- 
tion before  a trial ? 

Would  the  present  noble  owner  of  this  col- 
lection once  more  open  his  archives,  and 
inspect  those  family  documents  which  have 
entered  into  the  history  of  the  nation,  it  is 
probable  that  he  may  have  it  yet  in  his  power 
to  inform  us  about  Oldmixon’s  manuscript 
MF.,  and  Bishop  Burnet’s  tale  which  “could 
not  bear  the  telling.”  (2) 

The  true  close  of  this  history  of  the  Earl  of 
Loudon  we  have  already  given  in  tho  chapter 
on  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

The  Secret  Motive  of  Charles  the  Firsl'sSecondJonw 

ney  lo  Scotland.— The  Forged  Letter  of  Lord Sa- 

ville. 

The  motive  of  the  second  journey  of 
Charles  to  his  “ ancient  and  native  kingdom” 
so  late  as  in  August,  1641,  after  the  many 
extraordinary  events  of  that  and  the  preced- 
ing year,  has  been  variously  conjectured  by 
historians.  Among  the  most  important  of 
those  events,  the  King  had  witnessed  the 
imprisonment  of  Laud,  the  execution  of  Straf- 
ford, and  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy  in  that 
very  kingdom  to  which  it  seemed  as  if  the 
King  were  flying  os  to  a last  refuge.  Since 
the  death  of  Strafford,  the  regal  power  of 
Charles  was  reduced  to  a shadow  of  sove- 
reignty ; his  personal  distresses  and  the  con- 

When  I shall  give  the  history  of  this  writer,  my 
readers  will  learn  on  what  principle  he  acted  and 
wrote. 

(*)  Since  this  chapter  has  been  written,  I observe 
with  pleasure  that  Dr.  Lingard,  whose  unbiassed 
judgment  is  always  to  be  highly  valued,  “ gives  no 
credit  to  Burnet’s  hearsay  slory."  He  does  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  Oldmixon  had  told  it  so  long  be- 
fore. I have  sometimes  thought  that  Oldmixon  « 
mysterious  manuscript  MF.,  of  which  he  does  not 
assign  the  place  where  it  may  be  found,  was  soma 
collection  by  the  Mr.  Frasier  who  told  Burnet’s  tale. 
Oldmixon  also  notices  in  his  preface  a Dr.  Fraser, 
who  had  lent  him  pamphlets  and  papers;  and  the 
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fusion  in  his  councils  were  such  at  this  mo- 
ment that  the  King  could  not  endure  to  be 
near  Westminster,  where  one  of  the  Bed- 
chamber said  that  nothing  made  the  King 
more  auxious  to  remove  from  his  Court  and 
his  Council,  than  that  variety  of  intelligence 
which  at  every  minute  was  brought  to  him, 
and  on  which  every  one  gave  the  most  con- 
trary opinions  and  the  most  alarming  com- 
ments. (1)  Charles  was  evidently  too  sensible 
of  the  decline  of  his  power,  for  he  did  not 
conceal  it  from  himself.  In  his  frank  con- 
fession to  honest  Secretary  Nicholas,  who  at 
this  time,  alarmed  for  their  common  safoty, 
was  earnestly  requesting  the  King  “ to  pro- 
tect his  faithful  servants,"  there  is  a melan- 
choly and  pathetic  feeling,  “ 1 shall  not  fail 
to  protect  you  according  to  my  power,  and 
(according  to  the  old  English  compliment}  1 
would  it  were  better  for  your  sake."  (2} 

A secret  motive  instigated  Charles  to  hasten 
to  Scotland,  and  his  determination  would  suf- 
fer no  impediment  from  friend  or  foe.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  King  performed  his 
journey,  and  the  small  retinue  with  which  he 
entered  Edinburgh,  betrayed  his  impatience. 
This  was  no  longer  a royal  progress.  Charles 
rode  from  London  to  York  in  less  than  four 
days. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  this  royal  journey 
to  Scotland  was  equally  dreaded  both  by  the 
friends  and  the  enemies  of  Charles  ; the  one 
imploring  him  not  tolcaveEngland,  where  his 
presence  was  deemed  most  necessary,  and 
the  other  alarmed  at  this  closer  intercourse 
with  Scotland.  When  the  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners at  London  were  consulted  by  both 
parties  on  the  propriety  or  the  necessity  of 
the  King’s  journey  to  Edinburgh,  they  de- 
livered an  oracular  response.  “ It  was  de- 
sirable," they  said,  “ but  tho  time  might  be 
made  convenient — too  subtle  to  press  that 
which  their  English  friends  did  not  wish,  and 
too  prudent  to  refrain  from  the  chance  of 
partaking  of  those  royal  favours  which  they 
were  sensible  were  ready  to  he  showered  on 
them. 

At  length  when  the  King  was  at  Edinburgh 
both  parties  were  equally  anxious  to  urge  his 
return  home.  That  such  similar  results 
should  have  proceeded  from  such  opposite 
principles  and  such  contending  interests,  has 
peiplexed  our  historians. 

name  of  a Dr.  Fraicr  occurs  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  Hatniltons,  and  that  he  was  one  of  the  secret 
correspondents  of  the  King,  appears  by  the  Appen- 
dix to  Barwick’s  Life,  where  he  is  thrice  mentioned. 
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It  was  thought  by  those  who  were  in  the 
King’s  interest,  that  he  could  not  reasonably 
expect  any  great  reverence  to  his  person 
from  the  triumphant  democracy  of  Scotland, 
and  that  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  could  be 
more  advantageously  transacted  at  a dis- 
tance. (3)  The  Patriotic  or  County  Mem-r 
bers,  and  the  Presbyterian  and  Puritanic 
party  in  the  House,  at  first  protested  against 
the  King’s  journey  to  Scotland,  and  for  (his 
purpose  even  sate  on  a Sunday,  excusing  this 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  issuing  a decla- 
ration of  the  urgency  of  the  occasion.  And 
when  they  found  that  no  arts  which  they 
tried  could  change  the  royal  decision,  they 
appointed  a Committee  of  their  own  parly  to 
attend  on  the  King,  on  the  plea  of  these 
gentlemen  being  present  at  the  act  of  pacifi- 
cation, to  cherish  the  kindly  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  a Committee  of  Three,  consisting  of  Lord 
Howard  of  Escrick,  a malcontent  Lord  who 
“had  delivered  himself  soul  and  body”  to 
the  party,  and  Sir  Philip  Stapelton,  a joung 
political  adventurer,  both  under  the  guidance 
of  the  wary  Hampden,  were  only  spies  on  the 
King,  who  in  truth  was  thus  placed  en  sur- 
veillance ; and  as  Clarendon  sarcastically  ob- 
serves on  this  Committee,  and  on  their  new 
office,  that  “ It  was  their  first  employment, 
and  the  first  that  ever  Parliament  had  of 
that  kind.”  (4)  The  English  Parliamentarians 
were  morbidly  jealous  of  their  “ dear  bre- 
thren,” and  they  entertained  some  reasonable 
suspicions  that  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  fac- 
tion had  betrayed,  or  might  betray,  their 
new  friends  in  their  copartnership  of  Revolu- 
tion. A stricter  intimacy  of  the  King  with 
the  Scots  might  reverse  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  the  more  dangerous  and  doubtful  issues 
seemed  to  them  to  threaten  to  be  the  result  of 
this  political  journey. 

Unquestionably,  among  other  expectations, 
the  King  looked  forwards  for  a balancing 
power  against  his  English  Parliament  among 
the  Scots ; while  the  Parliament  itself  had 
calculated  on  their  support  as  the  only 
means  to  carry  on  their  own  measures. 
Scotia  was  now  the  northern  Mistress  court- 
ed, alike  tremblingly,  by  the  King  and  the 
Parliament.  She  who  was  tho  abject  crea- 
ture of  their  favours  held  their  destinies  in 
her  hand. 

(I)  Hackett'8  Life  ofWilliamB,  li 103. 

(S)  Correspondence  of  Secretary  Nicholas  In  Eve- 
lyn, ii.,eo. 

(3)  Clarendon,  1.,  MO.  (*)  Ibid,  d. 
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When  Ihe  last  hope  had  vanished  that 
Charles  could  manage  his  inexorable  Parlia- 
ment by  yielding  to  them,  humbled  and  de- 
graded as  the  monarch  felt  by  the  fall  of 
Strafford,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Charles 
would  have  leaned  on  the  affections  of  his 
native  kingdom,  and,  by  conciliating  a whole 
people,  have  resumed  that  monarchical  inde- 
pendence which  he  had  lost.  The  King  had 
already  succeeded  in  gaining  over  some  of 
the  heads  of  the  Covenanters— the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  of  Montrose,  and  others ; and  Charles 
was  now  hastening  to  his  Scottish  throne, 
thence  to  touch  with  his  sceptre  every  act  of 
concession  to  tho  Scottish  people,  and  from 
the  fountain  of  honour  to  shower  his  royal 
graces  on  their  chiefs.  At  this  moment  wo 
discover  that  even  tho  Queen  “ began  to 
speak  honourably  and  affectionately  of  the 
Scottish  nation,”  and  Henrietta,  desolate  in 
her  own  palace,  and  trembling  amidst  the 
menaces  of  the  Parliamentarians,  appears  to 
have  had  a serious  intention  of  accompanying 
the  King.  The  motive  assigned  for  this 
change  of  feeling  is,  that  “ this  hearty 
agreeanco  would  be  a sovereign  help  to  the 
continual  harsh  rencounters  of  the  English 
Parliament.”  (1) 

But,  besides  the  present,  there  was  also  a 
more  secret  motive  concealed  in  the  breast 
of  the  King.  From  the  communications  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  disclosures  of  Montrose, 
Charles  had  gathered  many  intimations, 
many  surmises,  and  no  dubious  conviction 
of  a treasonable  correspondence  carrying  on 
by  the  popular  leaders  of  the  Parliament  with 
those  of  the  Scottish  party.  To  invite,  as  well 
as  to  aid,  foreign  forces  to  invade  England  is 
treason  by  law;  and  a great  object  in  this 
political  journey  was  to  detect  this  secret 
confederacy,  and  to  procure  irrefragable  evi- 
dence of  this  treasonable  correspondence,  of 
which  Charles  had  formerly  received  intima- 
tions from  his  late  unfortunate  minister. 

Charles,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  already 
heard  of  a written  engagement  to  the  Scots, 
subscribed  by  several  English  Peers,  and,  as 
he  was  told,  by  several  leading  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  On  the  first  proposal 
of  the  treaty  of  Rippon,  in  September,  1640, 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Secretary,  notices  the 
curious  fact  that  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
of  that  month,  when  the  King  at  York  took 
his  chair,  the  Lords  desired  justice  upon  Sir 
William  Bartley  for  having  said  that  the  re- 
ft) Baillie,  t.,  827,  who  informs  us  of  the  Queen’s 
resolution. 


bels  had  thirty-seven  of  the  heads  of  the  no- 
bility who  had  invited  them  to  come  into 
England.  Lord  llardwicke  observes,  that  this 
was  the  first  getting  out  of  tho  story  of  the 
letter  and  subscription  said  to  be  forged  by 
the  Lord  Saville. 

Charles  had  eagerly  sought  to  possess 
himself  of  so  undisguised  a document  of  trea- 
son. The  King  appears  to  have  tracked  it  to 
its  secret  covert — it  was  deposited  with  Ar- 
chibald Johnston,  afterwards  the  well-known 
Wariston ; as  we  learn  from  Burnet,  who 
was  the  nephew  of  Wariston,  that  the  King 
earnestly  pressed  his  uncle  to  have  it  deli- 
vered up  into  his  own  hands.  Charles  did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  it,  but  in  a remarkable 
passage  in  the  Icon  Basilike  the  King  evi- 
dently alludes  to  this  circumstance,  and 
which  could  only  have  been  known  to  him- 
self. “ I had  discovered,  as  I thought,  the 
unlawful  correspondence  they  had  used  (al- 
luding to  tho  incident  of  the  seizing  the  six 
members),  and  the  engagements  they  had 
entered  into,  etc.,  of  all  which  I missed  6uf 
little  to  have  produced  writings  under  some 
men’s  own  hands  who  were  the  chief  con- 
trivers, etc.”  (2)  During  tho  treaty  of  Rip- 
pon, Charles  in  vain  renewed  his  efforts  to 
obtain  these  “ written  engagements.”  The 
stern  Covenanter,  Wariston,  does  not  appear 
to  have  denied  that  such  a writing  existed, 
but  he  pleadod  the  sacredness  of  his  oath  as 
an  apology  for  his  refusal  to  betray  the  trust. 

“ The  forged  letter  of  Lord  Saville,”  as  it 
is  called  in  our  history— a document  of 
treachery  and  treason,  for  it  was  compounded 
of  both— no  historian,  save  one  of  no  autho- 
rity, pretends  to  have  seen,  and  the  particu- 
lars concerning  it  vary,  as  usual,  in  rela- 
tions of  obscure  incidents.  We  have  to  pur- 
sue this  fictitious  and  invisible  fugitive 
through  an  obscure  labyrinth  of  circum- 
stances ; but  by  what  is  known,  among  much 
which  remains  unknown,  we  may  show  its 
reality,  and  even  detect  its  purpose.  We 
cannot  ascertain  Ihe  moment  when  the  King 
discovered  the  existence  of  the  “ written  en- 
gagement,” but  we  have  evidence  that  he  did 
discover  it ; we  cannot  appeal  to  the  document 
itself,  for  we  may  suspect  the  authenticity  of 
that  which  has  been  given  as  the  original. 
We  cannot  harmonise  some  discordant  ac- 
counts from  authentic  writers,  as  Clarendon 
and  Burnet,  yet  we  shall  show  that  it  would 
bo  absurd  to  question  its  existence,  or  even  to 

(a)  Laing’a  History  of  Scotland,  Ul.,si0. 
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doubt  the  forger.  We  are  surprised  when  I ton,  and  finally  as  Earl  of  Manchester. 


Dr.  Lingard  tells  us,  that  “ he  does  not  men- 
tion tho  letter  said  to  have  been  forged  by 
Lord  Saville  and  sent  to  the  Scots  ; the  asser- 
tion rests  on  very  questionable  authority;" 
an  historian, in  his  researches,  must  conquer 
difficulties,  if  he  loves  the  labour  of  truth. 

The  Scots,  after  their  first  invasion,  were 
doubtful  of  their  reception  in  England  on  a 
second ; well  might  they  have  faltered,  for  it 
was  a fearful  step.  Uncertain  how  the  Eng- 
lish people  would  countenance  their  own 
English  friends,  the  Covenanters  had  some 
dread  of  provoking  the  national  jealousy, 
which,  once  roused,  might  have  sided  with 
the  King  ; and  the  invaders,  who  themselves 
were  but  ill-prepared,  might  havo  been  in- 
volved in  the  endless  conflicts  of  a civil  war. 
They  required  something  more  palpable  than 
advice  and  encouragement  from  their  Eng- 
lish allies.  During  this  indecision,  while 
hovering  on  the  borders,  they  received  an 
engagement  subscribed  by  several  Lords, 
whose  names  and  principles  were  well  known 
to  them.  These  Lords  dispatched  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Scottish  army  to  enter  England ; 
they  offered  unlimited  promises  of  support, 
and  they  expressed  their  confidence  that  the 
Scots  were  their  best  friends  to  removo  their 
own  grievances.  It  is  said  that  this  written 
engagement  decided  the  doubts  and  quicken- 
ed the  march  of  the  Scots.  A rumour  spread 
through  the  Scottish  camp  that  “ they  were 
sure  of  a very  great  and  unexpected  assist- 
ance, which,  though  it  was  to  be  kept  secret, 
would  appear  in  due  time.” 

These  English  Lords, however,  did  not  come 
forward  to  aid  their  new  confederates ; the 
Scots,  who  had  been  lured  to  pass  the  borders, 
found  that  they  had  only  to  depend  on  their 
■own  arms,  and  to  make  their  own  way,  by  fair 
words  and  meek  pretences. 

When  the  English  and  Scotch  Commis- 
sioners met  together  to  open  the  Treaty  of 
Rippon,  Lord  Loudon  and  Sir  Archibald 
Johnston,  afterwards  the  famous  Wariston, 
requested  a private  interview  with  Lord 
Mandeville,  belter  known  as  Lord  Kimbol- 

ft)  In  a narrative  of  obscure  and  secret  transac- 
tions, differences  appear,  even  in  telling  the  same 
circumstance.  We  may  instance  this  in  Burnet’s 
account.  Lord  Saville  is  there  made  to  show  Lord 
Loudon  and  another  Scotch  Lord,  about  the  period 
mentioned,  an  engagement  under  the  hands  of 
these  Lords,  to  join  with  them  on  their  entrance 
Into  England,  provided  they  refused  any  treaty  but 
what  should  be  confirmed  by  an  English  Parlia- 
ment. The  Scotch  Lords  desired  leave  to  send  Ibis 
paper  into  Scotland,  to  which,  after  much  difficulty 


The  Scots  opened  with  severe  expostula- 
tions, charging  Lord  Mandeville  and  other 
Lords  with  a shameless  breach  of  their  pro- 
mise and  the  violation  of  their  solemn  en- 
gagement, declaring  that  never  would  they 
have  invaded  England,  had  they  not  entirely 
confided  in  the  faith  of  those  English  Lords, 
according  to  the  articles  which  they  had 
signed. 

Lord  Mandeville  seemed  lost  in  astonish- 
ment ; he  solemnly  declared  his  perfect  igno- 
rance of  any  such  articles.  Lord  Loudon 
again  urged  it  as  an  act  of  great  ingratitude 
towards  them  who  had  hazarded  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  on  the  faith  of  this  solemn  en- 
gagement. Loudon  observed  that  when  ho 
was  a prisoner  in  the  Tower,  Lord  Saville  had 
treated  with  him  in  the  names  of  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  and,  on  his  return  to 
Scotland,  Saville  had  sent  him  this  very 
agreement,  subscribed  by  these  Lords,  by  tha 
hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Darley.  (1)  And  this  the 
Lord  Saville,  they  doubted  not,  would  avouch 
to  be  true.  A meeting  with  this  Lord  was 
agreed  on.  Without  any  knowledge  of  what 
had  just  occurred,  Saville  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  in  his  confusion  acknowledged  that 
he  had  never  acquainted  those  Lords  with 
the  business,  whose  signatures  appeared  to 
this  deceplious  engagement ; he  openly  con- 
fessed that  he  had  counterfeited  their  hands! 
The  apology  the  guilty  Saville  offered  was, 
that,  observing  a backwardness  in  the  Cove- 
nanters to  hazard  an  invasion,  ho  considered 
those  names  would  have  most  weight  with 
them ; that  since  this  expedient,  he  added, 
had  answered  its  design,  and  that  a Scotch 
army  in  England  would  serve  their  best  pur- 
poses, he  desired  their  silence,  that  all  disco- 
veries might  be  prevented,  exhorting  them, 
to  improve  the  occasion  which  this  fictitious 
instrument  had  the  meiit  of  having  presented 
to  them. 

The  honour  of  the  noblemen  implicated  in 
this  extraordinary  transaction  was  thus 
cleared,  all  but  that  of  the  faithless  Lord  to 
whom  it  cost  no  blush  to  own  the  infamous 

Saville  consented.  It  was  inclosed  in  a hollow 
cane,  and  one  Frost,  afterwards  Secretary  to  tho 
Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  was  sent  down  with 
it  in  the  disguise  of  a poor  traveller.  It  was  to  be 
communicated  only  to  three  persons,  the  Earls  of 
Rothes,  of  Argyle,  and  Wariston.— Burnet’s  Own 
Times,  1 . , 47 . This  is  a detail  which  we  cannot 
discover  In  the  authentic  narrative  of  Lord  Mande- 
ville,  yet  the  secret  mode  of  the  conveyance  of  tho 
engagement  is  evidently  alluded  to. 
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forgery.  Yet  at  this  conjuncture  it  was  not  1 
deemed  prudent,  on  either  side,  to  express 
their  indignation  by  rejecting  Saville  from 
their  party.  Lord  Mandeville,  however,  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  allowed  to  acquaint 
those  Lords  whose  names  had  thus  been  used 
without  their  privity,  and  that  the  Declara- 
tion, or  Engagement,  under  their  counter- 
feited names  might  be  delivered  up  to  them. 
A few  days  after,  tho  deceptive  instrument 
was  sent  for  from  Newcastle,  where  lay  the 
Scottish  camp ; and  in  the  presence  of  Lord 
Mandeville  and  the  other  Lords,  who  declar- 
ed that  their  signatures  had  been  so  skilfully 
imitated  that  they  could  not  distinguish  them 
from  their  own  writing,  (1)  the  names  were 
separately  cut  out  and  burnt,  but  the  Engage- 
ment itself  the  Scottish  Lords  insisted  should 
bo  preserved.  Afterwards  when  tho  Scots 
laboured  under  difficulties  and  danger  by  the 
failure  of  supplies  for  their  army,  and  seem- 
ed to  lose  confidence  in  their  new  confede- 
rates, they  were  once  on  the  point  of  retreat- 
ing and  petitioning  for  tho  King’s  grace,  and 
proposed  to  allege  for  their  excuse  that  invi- 
tation from  the  Lords  which  they  still  re- 
tained. (2) 

Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  singular  political 
forgery  by  Lord  Saville,  drawn  from  the  au- 
thentic Memoirs  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the 
only  one  of  the  parly  who  has  left  any  memo- 
rials of  their  more  secret  transactions.  It 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  forged  docu- 
ment. and  even  authenticates  the  forger.  But 
the  very  precaution  w hich  was  taken  to  bury 
it  in  secrecy,  and  to  secure  tho  supposititious 
subscribers  from  the  danger  they  incurred, 
cast  into  great  uncertainty  the  very  existence 
of  the  document  itself;  and  it  even  enabled 
the  subdolous  Saville,  afterwards,  as  it  ap- 
pears, when  he  had  ingratiated  himself  into 
the  favour  of  Charles,  to  insinuato  that  tho 
signatures  which  tho  King  had  heard  of 
were  tho  real  ones  of  those  Lords  whose 
names  he  had  counterfeited. 

It  is  said  not  only  that  Charles  had  nearly 
obtained  possession  of  this  paper,  as  the  King 
expresses  himself,  “ of  which  I missed  but 
little,”  but  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  the 
impeachment  which  Strafford  was  preparing 
to  bring  against  the  popular  leaders  in  Par- 
ti) It  is  said  by  Oldmixon,  whose  authority  has  no 
other  weight  than  the  probability  of  the  fact,  that 
Lord  Saville  wrote  letters  to  all  the  supposed  sub- 
scribers on  purpose  to  get  answers  to  them,  and  by 
their  names  to  those  answers  he  so  well  counter- 
feited them,  that  when  they  saw  their  pretended 
hand-writing,  every  one  of  them  declared  that 


liament  when  he  was  himself  impeached.  (3) 
This  is  one  of  the  obscure  points  in  this  history 
of  deception.  If  none  but  certain  Peers  were 
the  subscribers,  Strafford  could  not  hope  by 
this  instrument  to  discover  those  Commoners 
who  were  so  deeply  engaged  in  the  Scottish 
intrigues ; nor  could  he  have  brought  for- 
ward as  evidence  a document  so  cautiously 
concealed,  seen  by  none  but  those  whom  it 
concerned  to  hide  it,  and  which,  in  fact,  by 
the  preventive  care  of  VVariston,  had  ceased 
to  exist  as  soon  as  it  was  seen.  The  rumour 
which  Sir  William  Bartley  spread  at  the 
opening  of  tho  treaty  of  Rippon  in  1640,  and 
the  pressing  desire  of  Charles  at  that  time  to 
have  tho  unknown  document  delivered  up  to 
him,  are  evident  proofs  that  this  secret  in- 
strument of  treason  was  not  unknown,  but  in 
a manner  too  indistinct  and  uncertain  to  be 
acted  on.  Strafford  was  not  unprepared  to 
impeach  Lord  Say  and  some  of  the  patriots  on 
more  certain  information  and  correspondence, 
such  as  the  King  afterwards  himself  obtained 
when  in  Scotland,  probably  through  Mont- 
rose. 

It  is,  however,  curious  to  observe  that  had 
wc  not  had  the  fullest  account  of  this  fictitious 
document  from  Lord  Mandeville,  its  existence 
might  still  have  been  questioned,  as  well  as 
the  person  who  forged  it.  A later  histo- 
rian, indeed,  furnishes  not  only  much  infor- 
mation respecting  the  forgery,  but  drags  into 
open  light  the  invisible  document  itself, 
which  had  hitherto  resisted  all  tho  researches 
of  preceding  historians.  Oldmixon  has  given 
it  entire — but  he  is  an  author  so  utterly  dis- 
ingenuous and  depraved,  so  guilty  himself  of 
historical  forgeries  and  interpolations,  that 
we  know  not  how  to  trust  tho  man  whose 
honour  has  suffered  the  brand  of  infamy. 

Tho  extraordinary  style  in  which  he  gives 
this  historical  document  raises  our  suspicion 
of  its  genuineness.  “This,”  ho  exclaims, 
“ is  the  important  letter  which  most  authors 
make  mention  of,  but  none  ever  saw,  and  all 
are  mistaken  in.”  Nor  less  extraordinary  is 
his  mode  of  authenticating  it ; instead  of 
simply  assigning  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
posited, he  has  thrown  out  a cartel  of  defi- 
ance. “These  original  papers  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  Scotland  carry  with  thorn  sufficient 

they  could  not  swear  they  did  not  write  their 
names,  though  they  could  swear  they  bad  signed 
no  such  letter. 

(8)  Nalson,  ii.,M7. 

(3)  Laing,  iii. ,520, who  refers  to  Acherly  and  Old- 
muon. 
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•evidence  of  their  truth.  But  if  that  should 
ever  bo  called  in  question,  they  will  be  so  well 
vouched  as  will  leave  no  room  for  suspicion, 
and  be  much  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
suspected  it.”  Never,  in  the  sobriety  of  his- 
tory, was  ever  a grave  authority  thus  thrust 
on  us,  by  (he  bluster  of  a literary  bravo.  We 
may,  however,  question  the  quality  of  his 
vaunted  document.  He  tells  us,  “ Welwood 
says  twelve  noblemen  signed  it;  Mr.Acherley 
puts  tho  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
and  Earl  of  llolingbroke’s  hands  to  it,  as  also 
the  hands  of  several  leading  Commoners; 
whereas,  in  fact,  there  were  no  hands  but 
those  of  the  seven  Lords,”  whose  names  he 
has  subscribed  to  the  letter.  Oldmixon  is  now 
fixed  in  this  dilemma.  If  ho  transcribed  the 
original,  which  Wariston  appears  to  have 
detained,  after  having  cut  out  the  names  of 
the  pretended  subscribers,  on  what  authority 
does  Oldmixon  affix  the  names  of  the  seven 
Lords?  If  he  transcribed  from  a presumed 
copy  of  the  original,  ho  well  knew  that  such 
a paper  was  no  certain  authority.  The  truth 
seems,  that  this  treacherous  historian  was 
desirous  of  disguising  the  real  nature  of  his 
communications,  which  probably  would  not 
bear  too  close  an  inspection,  as  happens  to 
some  other  anecdotes  of  his  Scottish  pa- 
pers. (1) 

The  intention  ofLord  Savillc  in  encouraging 
the  Scots  to  inarch  into  England,  and  in  send- 
ing, besides  the  present  forged  engagement, 
letters  of  his  own  invention  full  of  illusory 
Statements,  was  at  first  to  get  his  great  rival 
Strafford  prosecuted  by  that  party  as  an  In- 
cendiary. The  implacable  hatred  and  rank- 
ling jealousies  long  felt  by  the  Savilles 
against  Strafford  in  their  rival  dominion  in 
the  North  were  the  inherited  and  unextin- 
guishablc  animosities  of  two  great  family 
feuds ; when  Saville  was  made  a Lord,  Went- 
worth placed  himself  in  the  opposition,  and 
when  Wentworth  was  created  a Viscount, 
Saville  changed  sides,  and  left  the  Court  to 
act  against  it. 

The  pre-eminent  fortune  of  Strafford  for  a 
time  had  prevailed  over  his  baffled  and  in- 
dignant enemy,  who  had  now  no  other  arts 
to  practise  than  that  of  tho  most  dosperate 
malice.  Saville  was,  therefore,  at  first  in 

(I)  In  the  recent  edition  of  Burnet’s  History  of  lit) 
Own  Times,  is  a remarkable,  though  it  be  only  a 
private  reference  by  the  Speaker  Onslow  to  “a  note 
in  his  copy  of  Oldinixon’s  History  of  the  Stuarts, 
p.  US.”  Burnet,  i.,  18.  We  regret  that  this  note 
remains  unpublished ; it  may  hereafter  be  consult- 


oarnest  in  his  advice  and  projects  with  the 
Scots,  but  when  these  had  all  the  success  ho 
desired,  and  the  Scots  entered  England,  and 
Strafford  fell,  Saville  found  himself  slighted 
and  despised  among  tho  party  whom  he  had 
flattered  himself  he  should  have  led.  It  was 
then  he  determined  that  the  Scots  and  their 
friends  in  their  turn  were  to  be  immolated  to 
his  ambition.  The  reckless  double-dealer 
looked  round  for  tho  advantages  which  he 
might  derive  from  betraying  secrets  of  state 
of  his  own  contrivance,  and  implicating  those 
lords  in  an  act  of  treason  which  he  had  him- 
self forged.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  this 
ignoble  Peer  would  render  even  this  nefarious 
scheme  not  improbable — it  is,  however,  quite 
certain.  After  the  fall  of  Strafford,  Saville 
made  ample  discoveries  to  Charles.  He 
hesitated  not  to  avow  the  faithless  part  which 
he  had  acted,  but  he  presumed  that  his  re- 
turning loyalty  and  contrition  had  survived 
the  early  days  of  his  conspiracy.  This  is  ex- 
plicitly told  us  by  Lord  Clarendon— “ when 
all  the  mischief  was  brought  to  pass  that  he 
desired,  he  very  frankly  discovered  tho  whole 
to  tho  King,  and  who  were  guilty  of  the  same 
treason,  when  there  was  no  way  to  call  them 
in  question  for  it.”  (2)  Saville  then  appears 
to  have  insinuated  to  Charles,  as  we  may 
judge  by  the  King’s  allusion  to  “ tho  written 
engagement”  which  ho  said  ho  missed  but 
little  to  have  procured,”  that  the  signatures 
which  he  had  himself  forged  were  real  ones. 
Charles,  who  appears  to  have  rarely  exercised 
any  critical  judgment  on  the  characters  of 
those  about  him,  not  only  invested  this  ser- 
vile traitor  with  the  white  staff,  but  at  length 
created  him  Earl  of  Sussex.  But  the  faithless 
nevor  cease  their  treacheries.  The  day  at 
last  arrived  when  this  despised  lord,  with 
whom  most  men  refused  to  associate,  was 
refused  by  tho  King  himself  over  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  bis  presence. 

Such  is  tho  history  of  the  forged  letter  of 
Lord  Saville.  Can  we  now  doubt  the  real 
existence  of  the  forged  instrument,  or  the 
person  who  contrived  it?  Neithor  Clarendon 
nor  Burnet  had  seen  it,  hut  their  accounts  in 
tho  main  are  confirmed  by  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, an  undeniable  witness  of  the  transac- 
tion. Dr.  Lingard  must  allow  us  to  conclude 

ed,  should  the  volume  be  In  the  library  of  his  noble 
descendant.  1 suspect  that  the  Speaker  entertain- 
ed doubta  of  the  authenticity  of  Oldmixon'!  com- 
munication. 

(a)  Clarendon,  it.,  600. 
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that  no  incident  in  history,  so  purposely 
obscured,  and  so  secretly  conducted,  could 
rest  on  more  substantial  evidence. 

CHAPTER  LVI1I. 

The  Irisb  Rebellion. 

Public  men  have  been  often  placed  in  a 
position  quite  at  variance  with  their  real  cir- 
cumstances ; thus  he  who  has  been  looked  on 
as  the  favourite  of  fortune  at  that  moment 
was  its  victim.  Charles  the  First,  apparently, 
had  even  become  popular  in  Scotland.  The 
King  had  yielded  to  the  Presbyterial  nation, 
and  had  showered  his  regal  favours  on  their 
great  ones ; he  was,  as  the  Scots  described 
Charles  the  First,  “ the  contented  King  of  a 
contented  people.”  Yet,  amidst  this  festival 
of  state,  tho  King  would  rather  have  entered 
into  the  house  of  mourning.  His  thoughts 
were  occupied  by  two  events  equally  painful 
— tho  Irish  Rebellion,  and  the  menaced  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Commons.  Charles  beheld 
himself  the  monarch  of  three  kingdoms  alike 
engaged  in  revolution,  or  in  rebellion,  from 
very  opposite  motives,  and  not  always  from 
his  own  misgovernment. 

Before  the  King  left  Scotland,  he  had  re- 
ceived the  first  intelligence  of  the  memorable 
Irish  revolt ; at  the  very  moment  he  had  con- 
ciliated the  jarring  interests  of  that  divided 
land,  on  the  same  principle  of  his  present 
proceedings  with  Scotland— by  conceding  to 
the  full,  the  requests  of  the  Irish  deputation. 
These  persons  were  hastening  home  in  peace- 
ful triumph,  only  to  bo  mortified  by  the  ar- 
tifice or  tho  incapacity  of  their  governors ; 
and  to  witness  the  greatest  of  national  cala- 
mities, in  a land  of  blood. 

The  King  had  granted  two  bills,  one  for 
the  security  of  lands  to  their  possessors,  and 
the  other  for  renouncing  all  claims  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown.  This  happy  settlement, 
which  would  have  “ attached  the  whole  po- 
pulation of  Ireland  to  the  Royal  interest,”  was 

(I)  Lingard,  x.,  <61.  Mr.  Hallam  inclines  to  think 
the  conduct  of  these  Lords  Justices  is  rather  to  be 
ascri  bed  to  the  weakness  of  their  eharacler.  They 
may  have  been  weak,  and  yet  criminal.  They  had 
been  warned  by  Charles  as  early  as  in  March,  (640-1, 
that  there  was  a design  of  raising  commotions  in 
Ireland;  many  Irish  officers  in  foreign  service,  and 
others,  were  passing  over  to  Ireland,  by  intelligence 
which  he  had  received  from  Spain ; this  appears  by 
a letter  many  years  after  discovered  among  the 
papers  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  one  of  these  Lords 
Justices;  yet  the  intimation  led  to  no  active  mea- 
sures on  their  part.— Nalson.ii.,  566.  It  is  said  that 
this  Irish  Rebellion  was  at  hirst  but  a spark  which 


prevented  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
the  two  Presbyterian  Lords  Justices  of  Ire- 
land; the  Lord-Lieutenant,  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, not  having  yet  left  London.  Thesa 
Lords  Justices  are  accused  of  being  wholly 
devoted  to  the  party  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  and  it  is  alleged,  that  being  aware 
that  the  passing  of  these  bills  would  have  se- 
cured the  King’s  popularity,  desperately 
disappointed  the  successful  deputies  and  the 
whole  body  of  Catholics  by  proroguing  the 
Parliament,  a few  days  before  their  return 
from  the  King  at  Edinburgh.  (1) 

Terror  and  amazement  ran  through  the 
nation.  The  history  of  tho  Irish  massacre, 
as  this  rebellion  is  emphatically  called,  has 
been  officially  drawn  up  by  Sir  John  Temple, 
a Privy  Councillor;  its  pathetic  picture  may 
be  viewed  in  Hume ; its  frightful  details  in 
Mrs.  Macaulay.  So  shocking  is  the  repre- 
sentation to  a delicate  mind,  that  the  female 
historian  warns  her  readers  that,  should  they 
dwell  on  it,  their  imagination  would  be  im- 
pressed by  images  of  the  most  horrid  kind. 
At  present  more  than  one  terrific  'cause  was 
at  work  ; their  faith  had  combined  with  their 
vongeancc.  A religion  which  has  shown  itself 
too  often  sanguinary  opened  heavon  for  them, 
in  covering  themselves  with  the  blood  of  their 
companions;  and  the  eternal  hatred  which 
the  conquered  had  vowed  to  their  conquerors 
took  no  note  of  the  unnumbered  slaughters 
of  the  helpless  and  the  innocent.  The  very  ani- 
mals in  tho  field  were  deemed  heretical,  and 
lay  in  heaps,  untouched  even  by  robbers!  Some 
fugitives,  famished  and  crazed,  having  wit- 
nessed so  many  inventive  cruelties,  declared 
on  their  oaths  that  the  ghosts  of  the  mur- 
dered had  flitted  before  their  eyes  1 Thej 
deposed  to  scenes  and  listened  to  cries  which 
could  only  have  been  the  apparitions  of  their 
own  terrified  reveries.  An  involuntary  shud- 
der even  now  disturbs  us  in  the  repulsive 
minuteness  of  such  detestable  scenes.  What 
seems  most  incredible  in  the  history  of  these 

might  have  been  put  out.  They  appear  to  have 
zealously  persecuted  the  Romanists ; Parsons,  it  it 
aaid,  had  declared,  that  “ within  a twelvemonth  no 
Catholic  should  he  seen  In  Ireland."— Nalson,  ii., 
567.  Strange  is  the  history  of  religious  partial 
Scotland  had  risen,  and  the  English  Parliament 
adopted  their  cause  against  Charles's  atUmpt  to 
force  Episcopacy  on  a Presbyterian  lai  d;  and  yet 
this  very  Parliament  were  intentonchanging  a land 
of  Romanists  to  a land  of  Protestants.  The  King, 
who  was  called  a tyrant,  yielded;  the  Pai  liament, 
who  were  advocating  the  cause  of  freedom,  would 
not  even  allow  a toleration : 


OF  CHARLES 
Sicilian  vespers,  repeated  in  Ireland,  is  its 
authenticity.  The  Eastern  tale  of  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Innocents  is  less  strange  ; the  dra- 
gonnades  of  the  French  Huguenots  were 
more  humane ; and  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew seems  but  a single  scene  of  this 
direful  tragedy. 

To  us  who  only  read  the  history  of  this 
massacre  with  the  indignant  emotions  of 
outraged  humanity,  it  is  curious  to  observe 
how  coolly  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
contemplated  this  national  calamity.  The 
Royalist,  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  tells  us  that 
44  the  Parliament,  it  was  observed,  were  not 
displeased  and  the  Commonwealth-man, 
General  Ludlow,  assures  us  that  “ the  news 
of  the  Rebellion,  as  1 have  heard  from  per- 
sons of  undoubted  credit,  was  not  displeasing 
to  the  King.”  They  both  use  identical  words-, - 
though  they  could  not  have  had  any  know- 
ledge of  each  other.  Hardened  politicians  ! 
who  thus  could  coldly  calculate  the  political 
consequences  of  such  revolting  barbarities, 
and  cast  aside  the  sympathy  they  owed  to  a 
whole  people  of  sufferers,  for  the  malignant 
delight  of  a party-reproach  1 

A successful  rebellion  is  contagious.  The 
revolt  in  Scotland  had  been  servilely  copied 
by  their  English  allies.  Now  Popery  claimed 
her  freedom  as  well  as  Presbyterianism.  But 
if  the  sons  of  Knox  had  offered  the  Romanist 
the  bewitching  form  of  triumphant  revolu- 
tion, the  rude  democracy  of  the  Kirk  seemed 
contemptible  to  the  passive  obedience  of  the 
Mass  Priest.  Unhappily  for  Charles,  the 
Irish,  in  arming  against  a Puritanical  Parlia- 
ment, offered  him  their  loyalty  in  the  shape 
of  rebellion.  They  pretended  to  hold  a com- 
mission from  the  King,  and  proclaimed 
themselves  to  bo  the  Queen’s  army.  The 
situation  of  Charles  was  as  critical  os  it  was 
perplexing.  He  could  neither  countenance 
the  loyalty  nor  punish  the  rebellion  of  the 
Irish.  Should  he  temporise  with  those  who 
had  risen  in  his  name,  it  would  be  a con- 
firmation of  the  malicious  insinuation  of  the 
Commons,  that  the  King  himself  had  en- 
couraged the  revolters  ; and  when  he  offered 
himself  and  his  life,  as  he  did,  to  suppress 
this  unnatural  rebellion,  he  excited  the  per- 
turbed jealousies  of  the  prevalent  parly  in  the 
Commons;  for  of  all  events  w'hich  they  most 
dreaded  was  that  of  seeing  the  King  at  the 
head  of  an  army. 

Deprived  of  the  power  of  government, 
amidst  this  conflict  of  feelings  and  of  inte- 
rests, Charles  wrote  to  the  Parliament  that  to 
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them  “ He  committed  the  care  of  Ireland.” 
Charles  little  suspected  that  in  such  few  words 
he  was  delivering  a deed  of  gift  of  his  last 
remaining  realm. 

The  deeper  heads  of  the  party  in  the  Com- 
mons grasped  at  their  prey  with  avidity— but 
the  prey  was  not  Ireland — it  was  the  King 
himself ! Affecting  to  interpret  a casual  ex- 
pression in  an  unlimited  sense,  they  at  once 
assumed  the  entire  management  of  the  war, 
independently  of  the  King.  44  In  this  man- 
ner,” writes  Mrs.  Macaulay,  with  an  air  of 
triumph,  “ they  at  once  disarmed  the  Crown 
of  that  part  of  the  executive  power,  which  on 
this  occasion  had  been  universally  appre- 
hended.” The  cunning  and  the  quibble  are 
at  least  equal  to  the  wisdom  and  the  can- 
dour. It  is  mortifying  to  detect  legislators 
and  patriots  congratulating  themselves  on  a 
flaw  in  the  indictment,  and  catching  at  sub- 
terfuges which  might  delight  a senate  of 
petty  lawyers.  Even  the  panegyrical  histo- 
rian of  their  deeds  was  not  insensible  to  this 
artful  interpretation,  and  this  act  of  violated 
justice ; for  she  apologises  for  their  conduct, 
assuring  us  that  they  were  only  enabled  to 
adopt  this  false  interpretation  by  the  “ affec- 
tions and  opinion  of  the  public.”  (1)  But 
“ the  Public”  is  a peculiar  phrase  in  our  poli- 
tical history,  where  we  shall  usually  find  that 
there  are  at  least  two  Publics. 

The  conduct  of  the  Commons  is  very  re- 
markable. They  took  on  themselves  the 
management  of  a war,  but  studiously  neg- 
lected it. 

It  seemed  unaccountable  how  they,  who  to 
the  world  seemed  shaken  by  so  many  panics 
at  Popish  plots,  now  that  a whole  land  had 
proclaimed  their  Papistry,  and  a people  of 
Protestants  werecastinto  their  last  extremity, 
should  remain  unmoved,  and  delay  any  effi- 
cient measures,  while  they  >vere  protracting 
the  daily  miseries  of  devoted  Ireland.  The 
King  reproached  the  Parliament  for  their 
dilatory  conduct,  and  offered  to  hasten  in 
person  to  quell  this  sanguinary  rebellion. 

It  was  a business,”  observed  the  King, 
“ which  one  man  might  conclude  better 
than  four  hundred.”  But  they  would  not 
trust  the  King  even  with  an  army  of  Cove- 
nanters, for  at  Edinburgh  their  Committee, 
who  served  as  the  Parliamentary  spies  over 
the  King,  had  advised,  that  is,  we  pre- 
sume, the  only  head  among  the  party, 
Hampden  had  advised,  that  44  if  the  Parlia- 

(C  Macaulay,  iii.,  93. 
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ment  agreed  to  this,  the  King  would  insist 
on  the  command."  Ten  thousand  Scots 
would  hare  marched  at  a day's  notice,  but 
the  Commons  in  London  refrained  from  vot- 
ing to  send  a Scottish  army  till  Charles  was 
secured  at  Whitehall. 

Meanwhile  everyday  brought  more  dismal 
intelligence,  and  miserable  men  who  authen- 
ticated the  worst.  In  vain  the  Lords  and 
gentlemen  of  Ireland,  despoiled  of  their 
lands,  petitioned— in  vain  the  ruined  mer- 
chants supplicated — in  vain  the  last  of  an 
extirpated  race  invoked  their  vengeance.  In 
vain  they  urged  that  a three  hours’  sail 
would  relieve  the  nation,  for  no  longer  was 
required  for  a Scottish  army  to  land  in  Ire- 
land. 

The  patriotism  of  the  stoical  Commons 
lay  not  towards  a land  of  misery ; all  their 
sympathies  were  absorbed  in  their  deep 
councils,  to  confirm  their  past  and  to  secure 
their  future  labours.  Secretary  Nicholas, 
writing  to  the  King,  observed  that  “ the 
preparations  for  Ireland  go  on  but  slowly,  and 
may  come  too  late  to  prevent  great  mischief, 
■notwithstanding  the  care  of  our  Parlia- 
ment.” (1)  The  Secretary  was  judging  by 
the  exterior  appearance  of  the  language  of 
the  members  and  the  votes  of  the  House ; he 
discovered  no  deficient  indignation  in  the 
one,  nor  resolutions  in  the  other,  nor  any 
languor  in  their  preparations,  but  he  pro- 
bably wondered  at  the  result— for  Ireland 
was  not  relieved  I 

Hume  acutely  observes  of  the  Commons  on 
this  occasion,  that  “ their  votes  breathed  no- 
thing but  death  and  destruction  to  the  Irish 
rebels ; but  no  forces  were  sent,  and  little 
money  was  remitted.” 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Commons  did  not 
consider  that  the  Irish  rebellion  was  quite 
inopportune,  at  a moment  when  the  King 
seemed  to  have  become  popular ; his  conces- 
sions in  Scotland  had  satisfied  that  nation, 
and  all  those  he  had  made  in  England  had 
satisfied  the  moderate  among  the  English, 
and  the  Commons  now  discovered  that  their 

(i ) Evelyn,  ii.  Correspondence. 

(X)  Sir  Ptietim  O'Neale,  the  head  of  these  Insur- 
gents, it  was  afterwards  discovered,  had  torn  off  the 
great  scat  from  some  deed,  and  affixed  it  to  a pre- 
tended Commission. 

(I)  This  undisguised  avowal,  at  the  time  it  was 
made,  was  checked  by  the  more  prudent  or  the 
more  moderate  members . It  does  not  appear  in  tho 
Parliamentary  history,  but  it  was  conveyed  to  the 
King  by  his  faithful  Secretary.  Evelyn,  ii.,  62. 
Correspondence.  It  was  evidently  thrown  out  at  a 


friends  were  falling  off.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment this  new  rebellion  served  as  a pretext 
to  aggrandise  their  own  influence  by  throw- 
ing into  their  hands  a universal  patronage; 
forces  were  raised  which  furnished  them  with 
an  army  of  their  own;  the  royal  depots  were 
emptied  of  their  arms,  which  at  once 
strengthened  their  hands,  and  weakened  the 
King's.  Moneys  were  levied,  which  were 
disposed  of  for  their  own  particular  pur- 
poses. In  all  this  bustle  there  was  no  haste 
to  relieve  Ireland ! 

Some  among  the  Commons  felt  a secret 
pleasure  in  viewing  theKingentangled  in  new 
and  more  intricate  difficulties.  Had  thisinsor- 
rection  not  broken  out,  Charles  would  have 
returned  in  peace  from  Scotland.  Some 
painful  jealousies,  too,  the  party  in  the  Eng- 
lish Commons  had  experienced  in  the  prodi- 
gal caresses  which  had  mutually  passed  be- 
tween Charles  and  his  Scottish  subjects. 
Their  Committee  of  espionage  must  hare 
been  startled  at  tho  overflowings  of  the  old 
soldier  Lesley,  now  the  Earl  of  Leven,  on  his 
knees  consecraling  his  oath — with  so  many 
others  of  tho  Covenant,  who  in  their  holiday 
of  honours  had  sung  such  courtly  hosannas. 
They  were  somewhat  fearful  that  even  their 
14  dear  brethren”  were  no  longer  to  be  rebels. 

The  Irish  rebellion  by  the  appearance  it 
assumed,  and  by  the  imposture  of  a Royal 
commission,  which  the  rebels  asserted  that 
they  held,  (2)  was  not  unfavourable  to  re-ex- 
cite  the  populace,  or  “ the  Public,”  against 
the  unfortunate  monarch.  The  Commons, 
appealing  to  ihe  declaration  of  the  Irish, 
boldly  ascribed  the  rebellion  to  the  evil  coun- 
cils of  the  King,  and  even  to  a less  pardonable 
cause,  for  they  insinuated  that  Charles  himself 
wastheconcoaled|instigator  of  this  unnatural 
rebellion.  They  insolently  menaced  that  if 
he  chose  not  Ministers  in  whom  they  could 
confide — and  where  those  Ministers  were  to 
bo  found  was  obvious—  the  Parliamenl  would 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  granting  any 
aid  to  avert  the  destruction  of  Ireland.  (3) 

Charles  was  returning  from  Scotland  with 

moment  when  even  politicians,  in  their  hearts,  ex- 
pose nakedly  some  of  their  orriere-peujdej,  by  one 
who  was  familiar  with  the  design  of  the  party, 
which  was  to  make,  the  King  wholly  dependent  on 
themselves.  And  this  is  amply  confirmed  by  their 
subsequent  conduct  In  this  afTair  ol  Ireland.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  a member  talked  of  deposing 
princes,  but  that  was  premature,  by  some  years, 
so  this  prophetic  seer  was  sent  to  the  Tower.— Nal- 
son,  ii.,  TM. 
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melancholy  forebodings ; perhaps  these  were 
somewhat  diverted  by  the  assurance  of  a loyal 
reception  by  several  bodies  of  gentlemen  in 
the  country,  who  were  earnest  to  meet  the 
King  on  his  way.  It  is  certain  that  many 
independent  men  sympathised  with  the  dif- 
ficulties by  which  the  King  was  surrounded, 
after  he  had  concurred  in  so  many  popular 
measures.  At  no  period  during  his  reign, 
was  public  opinion  among  honourable  men 
so  strongly  disposed  to  protect  the  Royal 
honour.  Among  these  now  were  also  the 
citizens  of  London  ; a circumstance  to  which 
Charles  had  been  little  accustomed. 

It  would  seem  that  the  loyalty  of  the  City 
depends  on  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Gour- 
nay,  tho  present  Chief  Magistrate,  in  his  zeal 
had  resolved  on  a public  reception  of  the 
King  on  his  return,  and  to  entertain  the 
Sovereign  at  Guildhall.  The  Lord  Mayor 
consulted  Secretary  Nicholas  to  learn  the 
day  of  his  Majesty's  arrivaL  The  Secre- 
tary pressed  on  ibe  King  its  policy,  and  as 
Charles  too  much  avoided  these  popular  re- 
presentations, and  was  not  over-gracious  in 
his  manners,  the  honest  Secretary  found  it 
advisable  to  insinuate  some  pretty  forcible 
hints.  “ 1 humbly  conceive  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  your  Majesty,  in  these  times,  to  ac- 
cept graciously  the  affections  of  your  sub- 
jects in  that  kind,  and  to  speak  a few  good 
words  to  them,  which  will  gain  their  affec- 
tions, especially  of  the  vulgar,  more  than 
any  thing  that  hath  been  done  for  them  this 
Parliament.”  The  King  was  docile  to  the 
sage  council.  But  the  zeal  of  tho  Lord  Mayor 
exasporated  the  party  in  tho  Commons.  Was 
their  elaborate  P.emonstranco  which  would 
render  the  King  quite  odious  to  the  people, 
and  which  had  been  so  long  hatching,  and 
was  now  quite  ready,  to  be  preceded  by  the 
most  popular  testimony  of  tho  loyalty  of 
their  City  of  London?  They  would  have  in- 
timidated the  Chief  Magistrate,  but  Gournay 
was  equally  indignant  and  intrepid ; a cha- 
racter which  his  subsequent  conduct  to  tho 
last  maintained.  He  was  indeed  never  for- 
given. They  afterwards  discharged  him  from 
his  Mayorally  and  lodged  him  in  the  Tower, 
putting  the  gold  chain  round  the  neck  of 
tbeir  faithful  creature,  Isaac  Pennington. 

In  this  reign  of  stormy  politics,  so  trivial 
an  incident  as  the  banquet  of  a Lord  Mayor 
has  become  a subject  which  requires  even  a 
critical  investigation. 

I will  not  detain  the  reader  among  the 
pomps  and  solemnities  of  the  morning  pro- 


cession. On  the  King’s  entrance  at  Moor- 
gate  ho  stopped  his  carriage  by  the  side  of 
a splendid  tent,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  and  addressed  by  the  Recorder, 
to  which  having  graciously  replied,  the  King 
left  his  coach,  and  mounted  his  horse.  As  he 
passed,  everywhere  the  streets  resounded 
with  the  cries  of  “ Long  live  King  Charles!” 
He  viewed  every  house  adorned  with  tapes- 
tries. Ho  was  accompanied  by  a cavalcade 
of  five  hundred  citizens,  vying  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  dresses.  Not  a voice  murmur- 
ed, not  a hand  was  lifted  in  scorn.  Monarchs 
may  well  be  excused  if  they  deceive  them- 
selves, when  a whole  people  create  the  illu- 
sion. The  King  was  feasted  with  unusual 
civic  magnificence.  (1)  Charles  had  gracious- 
ly delivered  “ a few  good  words,”  and  it  was 
remarked  that  he  took  his  hat  off  more  fre- 
quently than  he  was  accustomed  to  do.  U 
was  late  in  November,  and  “ the  days  being 
short,”  the  royal  carriages  drew  up  at  four 
o’clock,  and  the  whole  cortege  returned  from 
the  city  dinner ; the  King,  however,  mounted 
his  horse.  All  the  attendants  carried  torches, 
and  “ the  night  seemed  to  bo  turned  into 
day.”  “ The  noise  of  trumpets,  which  at 
their  different  stations  in  the  morning  had 
announced  the  approach  of  the  King,  was 
now  changed  for  softer  sackbuts,  and  dis- 
persed bands  of  musicians  were  playing  their 
voluntaries.  On  passing  St.  Paul’s,  the 
choir,  standing  in  their  surplices  in  the  porch, 
chanted  an  anthem,  which  extremely  delight- 
ed the  musical  Charles,  who  stopped  till  its 
close.  In  taking  leave  of  tho  Lord  Mayor, 
whom,  with  his  son-in-law,  Charles  had 
knighted,  and  who  had  Teconductcd  the  King 
to  his  palace,  warm  was  the  royal  gratitude, 
when,  breaking  from  tho  accustomed  reserve 
of  his  manners,  Charles  embraced  the  Lord 
Mayor,  charging  him  in  his  namo  to  return 
the  royal  thanks  to  the  whole  City.  The  po- 
pulace, excepting  some,  perhaps,  whose  steps 
had  been  detained  at  the  great  conduits  of 
Cornhill,  Cheapside,  and  Fleet  Street,  which 
were  “running  with  claret  wine,” had  gone 
on  in  their  attendance  on  the  King  to  White- 
hall ; that  scene  of  their  recent  tumults,  and 
now  of  their  hailing  acclamations  1 

The  King,  in  addressing  Parliament,  laid 

(I)  Nalson  tins  devoted  six  folio  pages  to  a minute 
description  of  this  great  city  feast  and  grand  cere- 
monial. Some  of  the  details  might  amuse  those 
who  are  more  experienced  than  myself  in  Lord 
Mayors’ dinners  on  such  Royal  visits.— Nalson,  ii., 
#77. 
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great  stress  on  this  public  testimony  of  loyal- 
ty; and  though  some  may  lowly  rate  a king’s 
speech  in  Parliament,  yet  it  is  probable  that 
its  sincerity  was  the  consequence  of  those 
grateful  emotions  which  had  been  so  long 
estranged  from  his  breast.  “ I cannot  but 
remember,  to  my  great  comfort,”  said 
Charles,  “ the  joyful  reception  I had  now  at 
my  entry  into  London.  I bring  as  perfect 
and  true  affection  to  my  people  as  ever  Prince 
did,  or  as  good  subjects  can  possibly  desire— 

I will  yet  grant  what  else  can  be  justly  desir- 
ed, for  satisfaction  in  point  of  liberty.” 

“ And  yet  within  a month, a little  month," 

shall  the  King,  in  personal  danger,  become 
a fugitive  from  his  palace,  to  escape  from 
those  hailing  citizens,  in  a state  of  insurrec- 
tion. There  are  events  incalculable  by  any 
moral  arithmetic;  and  it  is  not  strango  that 
the  most  sagacious  have  not  always  foreseen 
approximating  events,  which,  at  the  distance 
we  view  them,  appear  more  closely  connect- 
ed together  than  they  were  to  a contemporary 
observer. 

The  public  reception  of  the  King  was  but 
an  evanescent  scene  of  popularity,  and  the 
adversaries  of  Charles  have  represented  it  as 
a mere  stale- trick.  The  sudden  contrast 
which  soon  followed  makes  the  suggestion 
plausible,  but  yet  it  was  not  so ! The  great 
subsequent  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  citi- 
zens was  the  consequence  of  that  hazarded 
act  of  Charles,  when  he  went  down  to  arrest 
the  five  Members  in  their  House. 

On  the  present  occasion  there  required  no 
Court  influence,  since  the  loyalty  of  a cou- 
rageous Lord  Mayor,  with  his  friends,  and 
the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  moment, 
were  abundantly  sufficient  to  account  for  this 
public  reception.  But  as  this  notorious  tes- 
timony of  civic  loyalty  has  always  mortified 
a certain  party,  and  seems  to  call  in  question 
their  general  representation  of  affairs,  Mrs. 
Macaulay  observes  that  “ The  Queen  had 
taken  a great  deal  of  pains  that  the  King 
should  be  received  with  a more  than  ordi- 
nary magnificence  on  purpose  to  mortify  the 

(0  It  is  fair  lo  observe  that  Madame  de  Motteville 
says,  “ The  Queen  endeavoured  to  make  the  King 
all  the  friends  she  could.  She  brought  over  the 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  London,”  1 . , 212.  I have  only 
the  English  translation  of  her  Memoirs,  and  we 
eannot  lay  much  stress  on  this  vague  style.  We 
have  other  and  belter  evidence  on  this  head. 

12)  Macaulay,  iii.,  118. 

(3)  1 give  the  passage  to  show  how  facts,  however 
unauthorised,  pass  current  in  party  histories,  where 


Parliament.”  (1)  “ The  great  deal  of  pains 
taken,”  however,  seems  lo  have  beon  entirely 
with  those  who  would  have  put  asido  the  re- 
ception altogether.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
on  this  ticklish  affair  of  the  public  loyal  re- 
ception of  Charles  the  First,  how  it  sharpens 
the  anger  of  our  Republican  lady.  She  who 
on  certain  occasions  appeals  to  “ the  disposi- 
tion of  the  public,"  and  has  said,  alluding 
to  the  tumults,  that  “ the  popular  leaders 
had  recourse  to  the  spirit  without  doors  to 
get  the  belter  of  the  opposition  they  found 
within,”  (2)  now  irreverently  scolds  at  “ the 
majesty  of  the  people.”  She  concludes,  and 
not  untruly,  that  “ the  sottish  multitude  are 
influenced  by  a variety  of  state-tricks.”  As 
Gournay,  in  thelanguago  of  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
was1'  a bigoted  Royalist,”  and  as  his  loyalty 
at  least  was  courageous,  there  required  no 
Court  influence,  nor  the  intrigues  of  Hen- 
rietta with  this  Lord  Mayor,  to  account  for 
his  conduct.  In  fact,  this  pieceof  diplomacy, 
ascribed  to  the  Queen , she  was  in  no  condi- 
tion at  that  moment  to  have  ventured  on. 
Abandoned  in  her  palace,  watched  by  a 
hundred  eyes,  and  often  terrified  by  the  art- 
ful monaces  of  Parliament,  the  Queen  could 
hardly  have  had  either  influence  or  inter- 
course with  the  Lord  Mayor.  And,  indeed, 
in  respect  lo  the  Queen’s  interference  with 
that  functionary,  the  recent  publication  of 
Secretary  Nicholas’s  Correspondence  with 
the  King  will  set  that  tale  at  rest.  Here  we 
discover  Gournay’s  application,  backed  by 
the  recommendations  of  the  honest  Secre- 
tary. (3) 

The  King  had  been  well  informed  of  the 
activity  of  the  parly  in  the  Commons  during 
his  absence ; of  their  secret  juntos,  as  well  as 
their  more  open  courses.  His  concessions, 
and  his  promptness  to  redress  all  grievances, 
had  served  them  but  for  triumphs,  which 
they  counted  up  only  to  multiply.  Their 
diligent  proceedings  when  the  Houses  were 
but  thinly  attended,  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant resolutions  concerning  both  Church 
and  State,  were  not  the  only  causes  of  his 
uneasiness — there  was  something  more  latent, 

one  liar  makes  many.  “If  your  Majesty  please  to 
give  leave  to  my  Lord  Mayor  and  the  citiiens  here, 
lo  wait  on  you  into  this  town,  I beaeech  your  Ma- 
jesty to  command  that  timely  notice  may  be  given 
of  the  day,  that  they  may  provide  for  it ; for  the 
best  of  the  citizens  express  a great  desire  lo  sbo* 
their  affection,  which  I humbly  conceive  will  nol 
be  convenient  to  decline.”— Evelyn,  ii . , 60.  Corre- 
spondence. 
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and  because  it  was  not  yet  brought  into  shape 
and  light,  but  had  long  been  mysteriously 
hatching  in  all  the  darkness  of  secrecy  and 
intrigue,  hung  like  a nightmare  in  the  Royal 
slumbers. 

During  Charles’s  stay  in  Scotland,  his  faith- 
ful Secretary  was  furnishing  the  most  alarm- 
ing intelligence  of  “ a Declaration,”  which 
afterwards  appeared  as  the  famous  “Re- 
monstrance.” He  was  troubled  to  think  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  it,  for  he  saw  at  once 
through  tho  whole  mischievous  design,  saga- 
ciously observing,  that  “ if  there  bad  been  in 
this  nothing  but  an  intention  to  have  justified 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  they  would 
not  have  begun  so  high  as  the  third  year  of 
your  Majesty’s  reign  to  the  present.”  The 
Secretary  then  did  not  know  that  they  began 
much  earlier,  from  the  day  Charles  ascended 
the  throne.  These  communications,  how- 
ever alarmiug,  were  not,  however,  so  novel 
to  the  King  as  the  Secretary  imagined.  Ere 
Charles’s  departure  from  England  he  had  re- 
ceived an  intimation  from  a quarter  whose 
intelligence  in  secret  affairs  was  well  known  to 
him. 

Before  Charles  went  into  Scotland  he  had 
been  warnrd  by  his  old  and  active  intriguer, 
Bishop  Williams,  of  the  pending  grievance ; 
for  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  King  had 
his  grievances,  as  well  as  the  people.  Wil- 
liams had  been  diving  into  the  secrets  of 
these  masters  of  revolution,  lie  had  turned 
short  on  them,  and  they  who  had  been  the 
occasion  of  liberating  him  from  the  Tower, 
naturally  counting  on  the  vindictive  spirit  of 
an  aggrieved  man,  to  join  with  them,  now 
repented  evoking  a spirit  of  darkness  who 
startled  them,  and  whom  they  knew  not  how- 
to lay.  “ I wish  we  were  well  rid  of  him  1” 
exclaimed  one  of  the  party.  The  future  Arch- 
bishop, on  his  side,  was  himself  in  terror, 
and  had  anticipated  the  pending  stroke  of 
late  repeatedly  aimed  at  Episcopacy  itself. 
The  policy  of  Williams  had  ever  been  the 
most  emollient,  and  ho  had  concluded,  whe- 
ther judging  from  himself,  or  from  some  in 
the  ranks  of  public  spirits,  that  every  patriot 
had  his  price,  and  that  a place,  provided  it 
did  not  disappoint  the  expectant,  was  a bed 
of  roses  for  the  most  restloss.  He  had  all 
along  been  desirous  of  postponing  the  King’s 
journey  to  Scotland  for  another  season.  I 

(t)  We  learn  from  a manuscript  note  of  Sir  Ralph 
'arncy's.io  which  Mr.  llallam  refers,  that  “the  Re- 
monstrance” was  projected  in  August  before  the 
king’s  journey,  but  was  then  considered  at  unne- 
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give  his  conversation  with  Charles  as  cha- 
racteristic of  this  political  character. 

“ The  Scots,”  said  Williams,  “ are  sear 
boughs,  not  to  be  bent.  Keep  near  to  the 
Parliament,  all  the  work  is  within  these 
walls ; win  them  man  by  man,  inch  by  inch. 
Sir  1 1 wish  it  were  not  true  what  I shall  tell 
you.  Some  of  the  Commons  are  preparing  a 
Declaration  to  make  the  actions  of  your  Go- 
vernment odious.  If  you  gallop  to  Scotland, 
they  will  post  as  fast,  to  draw  up  this  biting 
Remonstrance.  Stir  not  till  you  have  in- 
stigated the  grand  contrivers  with  some  pre- 
ferments.” 

“ But  is  this  credible?”  said  the  King. 

“ Judge  you  of  that,  Sir,”  replied  Williams, 
“ when  a servant  of  Pym’s,  in  whose  master’s 
house  all  this  is  moulded,  came  to  me,  to 
know  in  what  terms  I was  contented  to  have 
mine  own  case  in  Star  Chamber  exhibited 
among  other  irregularities.  And  I had  much 
ado  to  keep  my  name,  and  what  concerns 
me,  out  of  these  articles;  but  I obtained  that 
of  the  fellow,  and  a promise  to  do  me  more 
service,  to  know  all  they  have  in  contrivance, 
with  a few  sweetbreads  that  I gave  him  out 
of  my  purse.”  (1) 

Such  was  the  clear  warning  which  Wil- 
liams had  given  Charles.  In  this  curious  con- 
versation, we  detect  not  only  the  place  where 
this  memorable  Edict  of  the  party  was  hatch- 
ed, but  we  are  also  let  into  the  grand  mys- 
tery of  its  incubation. 

But  we  must  now  take  a view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Commons,  before  we  arrive 
at  the  history  of  the  famous  Remonstrance ; 
it  is  the  symphony  before  the  opera. 

CHAPTER  LIX. 

The  Commons  persist  in  not  relieving  Ireland. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  Ireland  was 
threatened  by  universal  desolation,  the  Com- 
mons opened  an  interminable  discussion 
with  the  Lords;  interminable  were  it  to  have 
depended  on  arguments.  The  Upper  House 
had  of  late  became  refractory  ; it  became  ne- 
cessary to  hold  up  a sharper  rod,  and  tho 
Commons  now  assumed  a dictatorial  tone, 
which  must  have  shaken  the  falling  aristo- 
cracy. 

In  bringing  in  a bill  for  pressing,  they  pre- 
fixed a preamble  which  declared  this  Royal 

cessary,  for  the  King  was  rapidly  conceding  their 
demands.  However,  it  remained  a favourite  object 
with  the  Remonstrants,  who  were  only  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  revive  tt. 
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prerogative  to  be  illegal.  This  was  at  least  a 
debateable  point.  The  King  asserted  “his 
ancient  and  nBdoubted  privilege,”  as  prac- 
tised by  his  Royal  predecessors.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a grievance  to  the  subject,  and  liable  to 
great  abuse.  When  the  Crown  was  desirous 
of  relieving  itself  of  any  obnoxious  member 
in  the  House,  or  any  other  person  in  any 
rank  of  life,  the  King  had  the  power  of  press- 
ing—that  is,  of  appointing  them  to  do  some 
public  service  at  their  charge,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  a time  of  war,  they  might  be  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom  to  the  army,  (i)  The 
Commons  wore  secure  of  the  popularity  of 
their  protest,  and  the  King  was  as  tenacious 
of  his  ancient  rights.  It  was  one  of  the  great 
misfortunes  of  Charles  the  First,  that  whilo 
the  Commons  were  pursuing  the  most  popular 
objects,  they  appeared  to  Charles  only  intent, 
their  encroachments,  on  reducing  the 
Monarchy  to  the  slate  of  a Venetian  Doge. 
To  the  Lords  it  seemed  that,  under  the  cloak 
of  the  urgent  necessities  of  the  state,  the 
Commons  were  carrying  a great  parly- 
measure.  The  Lords  already  had  been  thrown 
into  some  alarm  for  their  own  privileges.  The 
style  of  the  Commons  was  authoritative,  and 
soon  became  menacing.  It  was  to  be  a 
struggle  between  the  two  Houses. 

The  Lords  objected  to  the  preamble, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  was  ill-timed,  and 
the  bill  could  not  pass  with  it,  without  a de- 
liberation and  a discussion,  which  would 
impode  the  momentous  interests  at  stake. 
They  offered  to  pass  the  bill,  laying  aside  for 
the  present  the  preamble.  The  Commons 
adhered  to  the  preamble.  Neither  House 
would  yield— and  Ireland  was  not  relieved  ! 

Pym,  at  the  head  of  a Committee,  told  the 
Lords,  that  the  Commons,  being  the  repre- 
sentative body  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
their  Lordships  being  but  as  particular  per- 
sons, and  coming  to  Parliament  in  a parti- 
cular capacity,  that  if  they  shall  not  be  pleas- 
ed to  consent  to  the  passing  of  those  acts  and 
others,  that  this  House,  together  with  such 
of  the  Lords  that  are  more  sensible  of  the 
safely  of  the  kingdom,  may  join  together.  (2) 

When  we  combine  this  menace  with  what 
we  shall  find  Hampden  afterwards  declared 
on  passing  the  Remonstrance,  we  discover 

(I)  1 have  shown  some  cases  incuriosities  of  Lite- 
rature. 

(3)  Nalson,  i i . , 7<a. 

(3)  Mr.  Brodie  seems  to  limit  the  aah-o  jure  Charles 
proposed,  as  if  merely  for  the  preservation  of  his 
own  right— hut  this  necessarily  included  that  at  the 


that  at  this  period  the  project  of  annihilating 
the  House  of  Lords  was  now  matured.  The 
Hierarchy  was  to  be  rooted  up  ; but  the  Peers 
were  in  the  branches.  All  this  was  pro- 
ceeding, day  after  day,  and  Ireland  was  not 
relieved  I 

Charles,  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  the 
business  of  Strafford,  imagined  that  he  should 
reconcile  the  parties  by  his  fatal  interposi- 
tion, and  thus  dispatch  the  more  urgent  busi- 
ness of  Ireland.  The  King  came  down  to  the 
House  and  offered  to  pass  the  bill  with  a 
salvo  jure  for  King  and  people,  (3)  leaving 
the  discussion  to  a fitter  time. 

This  interference  of  the  King  on  a bill 
which  was  still  in  debate  with  the  two 
Houses,  and  particularly  an  unhappy  allu- 
sion, that  the  King  was  “ little  beholding  to 
him  whoever  at  this  time  began  this  dis- 
pute,” was  declared  to  have  broken  into  the 
fundamental  privileges  of  Parliament.  Both 
Houses  alike  caught  fire.  Those  Peers  who 
were  the  friends  of  the  Commons  did  not  fail 
to  aggravate  this  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Commons  desired  that  an  humble 
petition  should  be  delivered  to  the  King,  that 
“ he  should  take  notice  that  the  privilege  of 
Parliament  was  broken,  and  to  desire  him 
(the  King)  that  it  may  not  be  done  so  any 
more  hereafter.”  The  Lords  agreed  to  this 
stern  “humbleness.”  And  the  King  made 
an  amplo  apology,  simply  assuring  both 
Houses  that  “ he  had  not  the  least  thoughts 
of  breaking  the  privilege  of  Parliament,  which 
he  would  protect  and  support.” 

What  must  the  Commons  have  now  con- 
ceived of  their  own  prevalent  power,  when, 
at  the  same  time,  they  witnessed  the  King — 
the  Bishops— and  the  Peers,  all  apologising 
and  all  equally  submissive  ! 

Whilo  both  Houses  were  occnpied  in  the 
common  cause  of  their  privileges,  they  had 
proceeded  with  unanimity ; but  when  the 
Commons  pressed  for  their  preamble,  the 
struggle  was  renewed,  till  the  Lords  refused 
to  join  in  some  petitions  of  the  Commons. 
All  this  while  Ireland  remained  unrelieved! 

The  mobs  again  were  called  out.  “No 
Bishops!”  was  the  watchword,  and  theywere 
nearly  anticipating  another  cry, “No King!’ 
for,  in  passing  Whitehall,  they  said  “They 

people’s  claim  for  exemption.  He  says  " this  usurp- 
ed power  had  already  been  pronounced  illegal .' 
By  whom?  As  yet  only  by  the  Commons  1 hem- 
selves.  It  was  a subject  for  future  discussion.— 
Brodie,  iii.,  243. 
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would  have  no  porter’s  lodge,  but  would 
speak  to  the  King  themselves  without  con- 
trol, and  at  their  discretion.”  The  Commons 
would  have  three  fast-days  appointed,  and 
one  monthly — for  Ireland.  No  other  relief 
was  yet  held  out,  to  use  the  expression  in 
one  of  their  own  “Petitions,”  for  “aland 
weltering  in  blood.” 

The  Lords,  still  eluding  the  preamble,  pro- 
posed that  ten  thousand  English  should  join 
the  same  number  of  Scots ; and  the  King 
offered  to  raise  the  men  if  the  House  under- 
took to  pay  them.  The  Commons  now  re- 
sented the  proposal  of  the  Lords  as  an  im- 
proper interference  of  the  Upper  House.  One 
of  the  answers  of  the  Commons  to  the  Lords 
is  remarkable  for  its  terse  insolence. 

“They  were  not  used  to  be  capitulated 
withal.  Their  actions  are  free  as  well  with- 
out conditions  as  capitulations,  and  the  House 
.of  Commons  desire  it  may  be  so  no  more. 
-Further  they  desire  that  their  Lordships 
would  pass  the  Bill  for  pressing,  in  regard 
they  conceive  that  the  ten  thousand  English 
-cannot  go  unless  that  is  done.”  (1) 

In  vain  the  King,  again  and  again,  urged 
them  to  put  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  Ireland, 
while  the  rebels  were  encouraged  in  their 
barbarities  by  the  slowness  of  the  succours 
which  they  had  voted,  but  never  sent.  The 
Commons,  on  their  side,  again  and  again, 
pressed  the  Lords  to  pass  the  Bill,  with  the 
preamble — without  which  Ireland  would  not 
be  saved.  They  noticed  the  King’s  offer  to 
furnish  the  ten  thousand  men,  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way  imaginable— for  a rumour 
spread  that  the  King  was  coming  down  with 
his  Papists  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  good 
citizens  of  London,  and  fire  the  City ! 

Thus  the  Commons  persevered  in  imput- 
ing the  loss  of  Ireland  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Lords.  At  length  they  sullenly  ordered  their 
Committee  on  Irish  affairs  to  meet  no  more  ! 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  on 
this  occasion,  which  requires  to  be  explained. 
Even  by  the  confession  of  their  ardent  eulo- 
gist, Mrs.  Macaulay,  this  endless  discussion 
occasioned  a fatal  pause  in  the  military  pre- 
parations. (2)  With  all  the  artifice  of  a par- 
tisan, that  lady  lays  the  whole  weight  of  her 
censure  on  the  heads  of  the  Lords ; them 
only  she  accuses  of  the  guilt  of  this  unpar- 
donable remissness  in  the  suppression  of  this 

0)  The  “Smart  answer  of  the  Commons"  to  two 
propositions  of  the  Lords  is  given  in  Faison's  Col- 
lections, ii.,  771. 

C'2)  Macaulay,  iii..  Ill 
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unnatural  rebellion.  But,  in  truth,  all  its 
criminality  originated  with  the  Commons. 

For  an  Englishman  nothing  is  more  in- 
structive in  his  national  history  than  a calm 
scrutiny  into  the  shillings  of  partisans  when 
they  are  fixed  in  the  torture  of  an  inextric- 
able dilemma.  Mr.  Brodie  affords  me  a re- 
markable instance.  The  Scottish  Advocate 
will  not  allow  his  clients,  the  Commons, 
should  yield  a point.  He  declares,  “ Had  the 
Commons  halted  now,  they  must  have  been 
held  to  recognise  it”— the  privilege  of  press- 
ing__“  they  had,  therefore,  no  alternative 
now.”  This  representation  is  incorrect, 
since  the  salvo  jure  left  the  discussion  open 
at  any  future  day.  Mr.  Brodie  says,  the  King 
insisted  not  to  pass  the  Bill  without  “a  salvo 
jure,  ot  preservation  of  his  right .”  This 
seems  to  me  unfairly  given ; it  seems  to 
restrict  the  benefit  of  the  salvo  jure  merely 
to  the  King ; but  in  the  King’s  speech  it  is 
positively  declared  thus,  “ To  avoid  farther 
debate  at  this  time,  I offer  that  the  Bill  may 
pass  with  a salvo  jure  both  for  King  and 
People  ” (3)  Probably  awTare  of  the  futility 
of  this  argument,  Mr.  Brodie  suddenly  mys- 
tifies the  simple  reader  by  a disclosure  of 
certain  secret  motives  in  these  transactions, 
on  both  sides.  “ Considering  what  had  oc- 
curred on  former  occasions,”  continues  Mr. 
Brodie,  “ it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
this  Prince  had  profited  so  little  by  experience, 
as  not  to  anticipate  the  result  of  this  illegal 
interference  with  a Bill  depending  before  both 
Houses.”  Mr.  Brodie  has  justly  expressed  his 
surprise  that  Charles  gained  little  from  ex- 
perience—but  his  wide  inference  is  quite  his 
own.  “ And  there  for  ewe  may  conclude  that 
he  was  actuated  by  deeper  motives  than  a 
mere  desire  to  have  his  assumed  right  pre- 
served.” He  reveals  “ the  deeper  motives,”—* 
“When  the  King  proposed,  as  a compromise, 
to  raise  ten  thousand  volunteers,  provided 
the  House  would  support  them,  and  as  that 
would  have  evaded  what  the  Commons,”  as 
Mr.  Brodie  assures  us,  “ had  resolved  upon,” 
namely,  the  appointment  of  the  officers — 
“ it  is  likely  to  have  been  one  view  which  in- 
fluenced him  and  his  secret  advisers  from  the 
beginning.”  Thus  it  appears  by  Mr.  Brodie 
that  the  real  contest  was  “ the  appointment 
of  the  officers,”  and  farther,  that  the  Com- 
mons had  resolved  on  this,  without  com- 
municating with  the  King  or  the  Lords  ! 

The  object  is  changed ; it  was  not  for  “ the 

(8)  Rushworth,  iv.,  457. 
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preamble,"  but  “ the  officers,”  which  the 
Commons  were  disputing ; they  were  cla- 
mouring for  one  thing  but  intended  another. 
Had  the  King  and  Lords  been  as  much  in  the 
secret  as  Mr.  Brodie,  it  would  have  fully  war- 
ranted their  firm  resistance.  But  it  is  clear 
that  had  the  Commons  first  succeeded  in 
passing  their  “ Preamble”  against  Pressing 
— it  could  have  had  no  connexion  with  “ the 
appointment  of  the  officers,”  and  ‘*  there- 
fore,” to  adopt  Mr.  Brodie’s  hypothetical 
style,  “ it  is  likely,”  that  they  had  no  such 
intention  in  the  origin  of  their  discussion.  (1) 
The  country  was  thrown  into  jeopardy  by 
this  party-question  raised  by  the  leaders  in 
the  Commons.  One  of  the  most  vituperative 
calumniators  of  the  King,  in  a rare  moment 
of  his  dispassionate  politics,  has  acknowledg- 
ed that  on  this  occasion  “The  Parliament 
connived  at  the  Irish  rebellion,  in  order  to 
charge  King  Charles  with  fomenting  it.”  (2) 
Can  we  now  refuse  to  agree  in  one  opinion, 
that  true  patriotism,  undegraded  by  criminal 
intrigue,  would  have  instantly  relieved  Ire- 
land, and  left  “ the  Preamble”  as  a grievance 
to  be  resumed,  as  the  King  had  said,  “ at  a 
fitter  time  ?”  The  ruling  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, on  so  many  occasions,  were  alert  at 
similar  contrivances,  and,  by  practising  more 
artifices  than  accord  with  the  dignity  of 
patriotism,  have  stamped  their  character, 
too  often  with  the  subtlety  and  cunning  of 
Faction. 

CHAPTER  LX. 

The  Grand  Remonstrance. 

Thebe  is  great  obscurity  among  our  histo- 
rians respecting  the  origin  of  this  memorable 
and  elaborate  party-production.  It  is  evident 
that  it  could  not  have  been  drawn  up  in  haste, 
for  a temporary  purpose ; for  in  fact  it  is  an 
historical  memoir  of  all  the  infelicities  of  the 
King’s  reign,  with  a very  cautious  omission 
that  all  the  capital  grievances  there  comme- 
morated had  no  longer  any  existence. 

The  secret  history  of  this  anti-monarchical 
attack,  for  such  it  is,  and  such  were  now  a 
rising  parly  in  the  House  ; the  persons  who 
framed  it ; the  Councils  which  must  have 
been  held  on  it , the  mode  of  their  inquiries 
after  some  of  “ the  grievances and  the 

(t;  Brodie,  lit..  Mi. 

(a)  Lord  Orford,  Memoirs,  1.,  ISO.  ito. 

(3)  I say  “at  present,” Tor  Lord  Nugent  has  long 
announced  a Life  of  the  Patriot  Hampden. 

(*)  As  a curious  instance  how  diilicult  it  Is  some- 


time occupied  in  its  composition,  for  we  find 
that  it  was  long  in  preparation,  and  even 
laid  aside  in  suspense,  would  all  be  matter  of 
deep  interest  in  the  history  of  the  artifices  of 
a subtle  parly.  We  are  at  present  (3)  de- 
prived of  any  memoirs  of  these  persons ; they 
appear  not  to  have  chronicled  their  actsol 
patriotism.  We  can  only  get  glimpses  of 
them  as  in  a dark  chamber,  without  light 
enough  to  see  their  faces,  but  not  without 
evidence  which  yields  us  more  than  suspi- 
cions of  tho  persons  themselves.  The  reader 
has  already  heard  some  important  intelli- 
gence from  that  groat  revealer  of  political 
events, Bishop  Williams,  and  from  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  vigilant  Secretary  Nicholas. 

The  Remonstrance  at  length  was  brought 
into  the  House.  The  party  was  sanguine. 
They  bad  numbered  their  votes,  and  moreoret 
had  practised  a trick  on  those  Members  who 
disliked  their  violence,  and  deemed  this  act 
to  be  uncalled  for  at  a moment  when  the  So- 
vereign had  shown  by  so  many  acts  of  his 
own,  and  by  a recent  change  of  councils,  that, 
wearied  by  opposition,  he  now  was  only  seek- 
ing for  public  tranquillity.  The  trick  prac- 
tised was  this.  They  assured  these  moderate 
men  that  the  intention  of  this  Remonstrance 
was  purely  prudential;  it  was  to  mortify  the 
Courl,  and  nothing  more  1 The  Remon- 
strance, after  having  been  read,  would  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  and  never 
afterwards  bo  called  for.  When  it  was 
brought  forward,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
a matter  of  little  moment,  the  morning  was 
suffered  to  elapse  on  ordinary  business,  and 
the  Remonstrance  was  produced  late.  They 
overshot  their  mark  ; the  very  lateness  of  the 
hour  was  alleged  as  a reason  to  postpone 
entering  on  the  debate,  for  to  the  surprised 
one  who  afterwards  rose  to  be  the  most  emi- 
nent person  in  the  nation,  and  also  of  some  of 
the  authors,  it  now  appeared  that  the  Remon- 
strance was  to  be  submitted  to  a very  strong 
opposition. 

At  nine  the  next  morning  the  debate  open- 
ed, and  several  hours  past  midnight  it  fierce- 
ly raged,  with  every  dread  of  personal  vio- 
lence among  the  members.  (4)  It  was  a full 
House,  and  was  only  carried  by  the  feeble 
majority  of  eleven  ; Clarendon  says  only  by 
nine.  We  And  somo  notice  of  the  calmness 

times  to  ascertain  the  plainest  matter  of  fact,  fra® 
even  those  who  were  present,  Rushworth  says.  “* 
Debate  lasted  from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  three 
in  the  morning;  Sir  Philip  Warwick  says  it»® 
three  in  the  morning  when  the  Remonstrance  past- 
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and  adroitness  of  Hampden  during  this  disor- 
derly debate.  When  the  Remonstrance  had 
been  carried,  he  moved  for  the  printing,  that 
it  might  be  dispersed  among  the  people.  Ac- 
cording to  constitutional  usage,  it  should  first 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Lords,  and 
afterwards  presented  to  the  King.  But  this 
appeal  to  the  people  against  the  Sovereign, 
as  it  avowedly  was,  he  observed  run  in  the 
sole  name  of  the  Commons -an  all-sufficient 
authority!  Already  this  great  man  was  me- 
ditating that  separation  from  the  Lords, 
which  in  due  time  occurred.  This  had  been 
indicated  by  several  signal  unparliamentary 
courses,  for  the  house  of  Lords  had  of  late 
been  refractory.  (1)  Even  Hampden  failed 
in  the  division  for  printing,  on  the  first  night ; 
but  it  was  a favourite  measure,  and  his  cool 
and  determined  diligence  renewed  the  mo- 
tion three  weeks  after,  when  the  printing  was 
carried  by  a considerable  majority.  So  out- 
wearied  or  so  supine  were  the  Royalists, 
though  the  King  was  excessively  anxious  that 
this  cruel  record  of  his  disturbed  reign,  re- 
flecting such  an  aggravated  picture  of  tyran- 
ny and  himself  the  tyrant,  should  not  bo  sent 
forth  among  the  people,  unaccompanied  by 
his  defence,  or  his  apology.  Thus  it  happened 
that  when  the  King  desired  that  they  would 
not  print  the  Remonstrance  till  they  had  his 
answer, Charles  discovered  that  it  had  already 
been  dispersed. 

This  edict  of  Revolution  had  been  nearly 
rejected,  and  unquestionably  it  would  have 
been  thrown  out,  had  it  not  been  for  an  ac- 
cident to  which  it  would  seem  our  Parlia- 
ments are  liable.  Tho  length  of  the  debate, 
as  much  as  its  vehemence,  exhausted  the 
physical  condition  of  the  elder  members ; 
many  through  utter  faintness  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire,  and  honest  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudyard  not  unaptly  compared  the  passing 
of  the  Remonstrance  to  the  verdict  of  a 
starved  jury.  Clarendon  complains  on  the 

cd.  Whltclocke  differs  from  both,  prolonging  it 
from  three  in  the  afternoon  till  ten  the  next  morn- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  the  Bouse  was  debating  hard 
at  midnight,  but  began  earlier  than  Rushworlh 
mentions;  for  Secretary  Nicholas,  writing  to  the 
King,  says,  “The  Commons  have  been  in  debate 
about  their  Declaration  since  twelve  at  noon,  and 
are  at  it  still.  It  being  now  near  twelve  at  mid- 
night.” 

(0  Macaulay,  lii.,  99. 

(9)  The  great  points  of  the  National  Religion, 
under  Elizabeth,  were  carried  by  six,  and  some  Bay 
by  a single  vote;  the  Hanover  succession  was  voted 
In  by  a singlevote:— Calamy,  li„  2.  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  get  at  “ the  sense  of  the  Nation.”  On  a 
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present  occasion,  that  while  (he  party  them- 
selves had  secured  the  presence  of  all  their 
friends,  the  hour  of  the  night  had  driven 
home  the  aged  and  the  infirm,  who  could  no 
longer  await  the  division.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
shrewdly  remarked  on  Clarendon’s  complaint 
of  the  friends  of  established  authority,  that 
“sluggish,  lukewarm,  and  thoughtless  tem- 
pers must  always  exist,  and  that  such  will 
always  belong  to  their  side.”  A simple  but 
important  truth  I And  since  tho  wisdom,  or 
the  virtue,  of  a freo  people,  must  often  de- 
pend on  the  subtraction  or  the  multiplica- 
tion of  voices,  it  is  a curious  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  an  English  Parliament,  that  some  of 
the  most  eventful  changes  in  our  Constitu- 
tion have  been  carried  by  majorities  which 
wear  all  the  appearance  of  minorities  ; and 
that  tho  majority  and  minority  on  the  same 
question,  at  different  periods,  have  changed 
sides.  (2)  Thus  it  happens  that  the  ago  and 
the  health  of  the  members  become  a material 
circumstance  in  the  highest  concerns  of  the 
nation,  and  nothing  seems  more  desirable 
than  that  even  an  absent  member  should  not 
be  deprived  of  his  vole,  provided  he  had  beeu 
present  at  the  debate.  An  artful  parly  in 
that  case  could  not  steal  a majority  from  a 
thin  House;  and  the  robust,  the  diligent,  or 
the  juvenile,  would  possess  no  fractional  ad- 
vantage over  tho  infirm  or  the  supine,  in 
that  groat  sum  of  human  wisdom  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  numerical  force  of  a division 
of  the  House. 

After  the  numerous  concessions  of  the  King, 
and  the  humiliated  state  to  which  the  party 
had  reduced  tho  Sovereign,  certain  as  they 
were  that  they  could  scarcely  demand  any 
thing  short  of  the  throne  ilself,  which  Charles 
would  now  have  denied,  what  motive  induced 
this  ungenerous  remonstrance  of  grievances 
redressed,  of  painful  reminiscences,  of 
errors  chastened,  and  of  passions  subdued? 
Mrs.  Macaulay  tells  us  that  “ this  Remon- 

question  whether  the  Protestant  religion  was  In 
danger  under  Queen  Anne’s  government,  256  saw 
no  danger,  and  only  908  remained  in  a state  of 
alarm.— Calamy’s  Life,  11.,  2*9.  But  it  often  hap- 
pens that  Parliaments  correct  their  ownerrors;  for 
we  find  quoslion?,  which  hod  been  frequently  lost 
by  the  weakest  minorities,  afterwards  carried  with 
little  or  no  opposition.  The  ncmine  comradlcmle  is 
always  rare.  How  can  wc  hope  to  reconcile  so 
mauy  opposed  interests,  to  conceive  such  different 
sizes  of  understandings,  and  conciliate  temper* 
which  no  art  of  mao  can  ever  accord?  In  this  im- 
perfect state  of  human  existence,  we  can  ouly  trust 
to  the  Ayes  and  the  .Vo a! 
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slrancc  was  looked  on  by  the  opposers  of  the  , 
Court  as  absolutely  necessary  to  their  farther 
curtailing  the  power  of  the  Crown,  which  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  those  privi- 
leges the  public  had  already  obtained.”  Such 
is  the  diplomacy  of  revolutionary  democracy, 
and  with  the  present  party  it  was  an  irrefra- 
gable argument ; we  will  not  add  with  Hamp- 
den and  l’yrn,  though  there  is  sufficient  rea- 
son to  suspect  their  designs ; but  the  result 
proved  that  this  party  had  decided  on  over- 
turning the  English  Constitution  by  setting 
aside  the  Crown  altogether. 

Rut,  in  truth,  this  was  not  the  first  motive 
of  the  present  personal  persecution  of  the 
monarch.  “ The  Remonstrance”  was  an  act 
of  despair.  Those  who  have  written  since 
tho  day  of  the  female  historian,  with  less  pas- 
sion and  closer  research,  though  not  with 
more  ability,  nor  even  with  any  undue  sym- 
pathy for  this  unfortunate  prince,  have  agreed 
that  a far  different  motive  than  tho  one 
alleged  in  favour  of  the  Commons  was  the 
real  inducement  of  this  ungenerous  attack. 

That  motive  was  a conviction  that  their 
own  supporters  had  visibly  diminished  ; 
some  of  the  most  eminent  names  in  our  his- 
tory had  abandoned  them  ; and  their  violent 
courses,  contrasted  with  tho  sacrifices  both 
of  personal  feelings  and  royal  authority,  of 
which  Charles,  of  late,  had  given  so  many 
striking  evidences,  had  affected  the  mode- 
rate, and  alarmed  the  honest.  Nor  was  it 
unknown  to  themselves,  that  their  clandes- 
tine practices  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
Scots,  of  which  Strafford  hod  made  some  dis- 
coveries, and  Montrose  had  revealed  more, 
were  rankling  in  the  mind  of  Charles.  The 
King  had  lately  accepted  for  his  advisers  some 
from  themselves — and,  under  more  prudent 
councils  than  Charles  had  been  accustomed 
to,  the  heads  of  the  party  felt  themselves  in 
personal  danger , for  the  throne  might  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  and  patriots  might  be  im- 
peached, as  well  as  ministers  attainted.  They 
dreaded  nothing  more  than  a popular  king. 
An  able  judge  of  these  times  has  observed, 
that  “ Their  Remonstrance  was  put  forward 
to  stem  the  returning  tide  of  loyally  which 
threatened  to  obstruct  the  farther  progress  of 
their  endeavours.”  (1 ) 

The  Remonstrance  was  made  such  a point 
to  be  carried  with  the  Commonwealth-men, 
who,  though  not  yet  in  their  strength,  were 

(<)  The  same  true  statement  occurs  in  Dr.  Lin- 
igard,  x.,  157,  and  Mr.  Hallam,  1.,  58*.  Let  me  add 
my  feeble  testimony. 


so  sanguine,  that  Cromwell,  as  yet  a new 
name  in  our  history,  expected  that  it  would 
pass  with  little  or  no  opposition  ; and  after 
it  was  carried  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and  by  means  in  which  the  parties  were  not 
fairly  balanced,  Cromwell  swore,  for  at  (hat 
time  ho  was  not  half  “ the  Precisian  ” he 
turned  out  to  be,  that,  had  it  not  passed, 
“ some  other  honest  men  would  the  next  day 
have  sold  their  estates,  and  abandoned  Old 
for  New  England."  It  Ls  quite  clear  that  the 
anti-monarchists  considered  this  desperate 
act  of  theirs  to  be  the  test  and  ratification  of 
their  triumph  ; and  some  of  those  “ other 
honest  men  ” might  probably  have  been 
found  among  the  contrivers  of  this  piece  of 
political  machinery. 

CHAPTER  LXI. 

The  Uiatory  of  Lord  Digby. 

The  King’s  new  private  advisers  were  emi- 
nent for  their  patriotism  and  their  ability; 
the  virtuous  Lord  Falkland,  the  active  Sir 
John  Colepepper,  and  the  sagacious  Mr.  Hyde. 
Their  names  were  even  popular ; they  had 
gradually  retreated  from  the  Opposition,  and 
now  stood  by  the  side  of  tho  King,  without 
extinguishing  their  honourable  principle. 
Another  person,  whoso  councils,  on  more 
than  one  remarkable  occasion,  Charles  adopt- 
ed, and  who  appears  not  to  have  closely  con- 
nected himself  with  the  other  ministers,  was 
the  fascinating  Lord  Digby.  The  resiles 
imagination  and  the  reckless  audacity  of  this 
extraordinary  man  made  him  the  most  dan- 
gerous adviser  of  a monarch,  who  himself  was 
liable  to  do  precipitate  acts,  repented  often  as 
soon  as  done,  and  whose  temperament  was 
the  most  sanguine  that  a prince  so  unfortu- 
nate has  ever  shown. 

George  Digby,  the  second  Earl  of  Bristol, 
should  rather  be  the  hero  of  romance  than 
of  history.  He  was  himself  so  much  a crea- 
ture of  imagination,  that  an  imaginative 
writer  would  seem  more  happily  to  record 
the  versatility  of  his  line  genius,  and  the 
mutability  of  his  condition.  By  adding  only 
a termination  to  the  adventures  of  Lord  Digby 
which  he  himself  nevercould,  the  Romancer, 
in  the  simple  narrative  of  his  life,  could  place 
before  us  an  extraordinary  being— and  the 
truths  he  would  have  to  tell  would  at  lass! 
equal  the  fictions  he  might  invent. 

Among  other  peculiarities  in  the  fate  d 
this  nobleman  was  tho  place  of  his  nativity. 
Born  during  his  father’s  prolonged  embassy 
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at  Madrid,  he  did  not  leave  that  Court  before 
his  thirteenth  year;  he  spoke  the  Spanish 
language  with  native  elegance,  and  stole 
some  of  the  fancies  of  its  literature.  This 
circumstance,  scarcely  noticeable  in  another 
person,  in  this  Lord’s  romantic  history  be- 
comes an  incident,  as  we  shall  see,  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  Spain  might  have  revolved. 
He  acquired  the  French  idiom  with  the  same 
vernacular  felicity,  to  the  admiration  of  the 
Parisians,  and  this  too  might  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  administration  of  Mazarin  ! 
But  in  the  language  of  the  land  of  his  fathers 
he  was  neither  Spaniard  nor  Frenchman,  but 
a Briton.  Thus  Lord  Digby  was  master  of  the 
languages  of  all  the  countries,  in  every  one 
of  which  he  was  to  become  so  variable  and  so 
conspicuous  an  actor.  His  eloquence,  ele- 
vated and  forcible,  has  the  elegance  which 
we  imagine  to  bo  the  acquisition  of  our  own 
days;  his  indignant  spirit,  bold  in  expression 
as  in  thought,  sharpens  his  sarcasm,  or 
stings  with  scorn,  often  sliding  into  graceful 
pleasantry.  It  is  not  a Canning  we  are  list- 
ening to,  it  is  Demosthenes  I His  patriotism 
seems  vital ; for  no  man  in  Parliament,  at 
that  troubled  and  critical  period,  marked  his 
way  so  distinctly  between  the  conflicting  in- 
terests ; just  to  the  Sovereign,  he  asserted 
the  rights  of  the  nation.  He  maintained  the 
necessity  of  frequent  Parliaments  without 
calumniating  the  monarch,  or  flattering  the 
people;  he  could  condemn  Strafford  without 
becoming  an  accessory  in  that  judicial  mur- 
der ; and  we  shall  see  that  ho  spoke  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Test  Act,  though  ho  was  himself 
a Roman  Catholic. 

Several  years  of  studious  residence  at  his 
father's  retreat,  when  the  Earl,  on  his  ro- 
turn  home,  was  banished  to  his  seat,  was  a 
fortunalo  circumstance  in  the  life  of  the  son. 
Surrounded  by  the  learned  and  the  ingenious, 
who  resorted  to  Shorborno  Castle,  Lord  Digby 
became  equally  learned  and  skilful  in  the 
prevalent  theology  and  philosophy  of  that 
day,  and  accomplished  in  elegant  literature. 
One  of  the  fruits  of  these  early  studios  was 
his  letters  to  his  relation,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby, 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  When 
he  himself  chose  to  be  converted,  it  is  said 
•bat  he  never  would  lako  upon  himself  to 
answer  himself,  except  by  a subtle  apology, 
or  rather  a fanciful  distinction,  which  he 
made  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  tho 
Court  of  Rome. 

Lord  Digby’s  first  step  into  life  was  strong- 
ly indicative  of  its  subsequent  events.  His 


impetuous  passions  brought  him  into  notice. 
On  a casual  visit  to  the  metropolis,  from  the 
quiet  shades  of  Sherborne,  he  engaged  in  an 
amour  and  a duel ; both  of  which  were  none 
of  his  inferior  delights  through  life.  He 
chastised  an  insolent  rival,  who  was  a fa- 
vourite at  Court,  and  it  was  done  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Whitehall.  His  Lordship  was  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  severity  of  this  treat- 
ment, with  the  remembrance  of  his  father’s, 
now  qualified  him,  by  his  discontent,  to  be- 
come an  able  coadjutor  in  tho  patriotic  band 
of  Opposition. 

A lovely  countenance,  and  an  innate 
graciousness  of  person,  which  instantaneous- 
ly fascinated  the  beholder ; a voice,  whose 
(ones  thrilled  some  obdurate  beauty  when  on 
his  knees  ho  would  creep,  with  prodigal  sen- 
sibility bewailing  his  own  want  of  merit;  or 
which  could  throw  an  irresistible  charm 
over  his  elocution,  insinuating  his  own  con- 
fidence to  the  listener;  these  were  the  fa- 
vours of  Nature  ; and  hers,  too,  that  tempe- 
rament which  courts  danger,  and  the  fear- 
lessness which  scorns  death.  There  was 
something  chivalric  in  his  courage,  quick  to 
assert  his  honour  by  that  sword  which  had 
often  signalised  his  glory  in  the  field.  But 
the  utmost  refinement  ofart  had  accomplish- 
ed a perfection  beyond  tho  reach  of  nature. 
With  the  emotions  and  the  imagination  of  a 
poet,  he  often  opened  views  of  things  as  if 
they  had  a present  existence,  when,  in  truth, 
they  were  only  events  which  had  not  yet 
occurred  ; events  in  which  he  was  himself  so 
often  disappointed,  and  had  so  often  disap- 
pointed the  unreasonable  hopes  of  others. 
Lord  Digby  was  never  wise  by  experience 
and  misfortune;  for  his  working  genius  was 
only  invigoratod  by  tho  failure  of  one  event 
to  hasten  on  another  ; nothing  seemed  lost, 
when  so  much  remained  to  be  acquired ; 
and,  in  his  eager  restlessness,  the  chase  after 
the  new  soon  left  the  old  out  of  sight.  By  the 
peculiarity  of  his  situation,  Europe  was 
opened  for  his  career,  and  when  he  had 
wrestled  with  his  fate  at  home,  ho  met  her 
as  a new  man,  in  France  or  in  Spain. 

But  those  who  had  prematurely  blessed  - 
their  good  fortune,  for  having  met  with  a 
wonder  of  human  kind,  and  clung  to  him  as 
their  pride  and  their  hope,  were  left  despe- 
rate at  a single  mischance ; these  persons 
had  set  all  their  venture  on  his  singlo  card  ; 
they  could  not  repair  their  ruined  fortunes 
by  new  resources  ; and  thus  it  happened, 
that  those  who  had  been  his  greatest  ad- 
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mirers  were  apt  to  become  his  greatest  ene- 
mies. None  so  easily  won  admiration  and 
esteem,  nono  more  rapidly  lost  their  friends. 
It  was  remarkable,  as  Clarendon  observes, 
that  Lord  Digby’s  keenest  enemies  had  been 
connected  with  him  by  the  closest  friend- 
ships. Digby  accepted  their  esteem  as  a tri- 
bute to  his  own  virtues  and  transcendent 
genius,  and,  as  he  deemed  it,  as  an  evidence 
of  his  own  skill  in  the  management  of  men  ; 
but  their  enmity  he  ascribed  to  their  own  in- 
constancy and  their  jealousy  of  his  superio- 
rity. Lord  Digby  on  all  occasions  was  easily 
reconciled  to  himself. 

Deliberation  and  resolution  with  him  were 
hardly  separable;  and  the  boldness  of  his 
conceptions  was  only  equalled  by  the 
promptness  of  their  execution.  Digby  had 
that  hardiness  of  mind  which  is  called  deci- 
sion, and  that  hardihood  of  heart  which  is 
courage ; qualities  not  always  found  in  the 
same  individual.  It  was  his  constitutional 
disposition  to  embrace  the  most  hazardous 
exploits,  not  only  from  an  impatience  of  re- 
pose, but  from  a notion  that  the  audacity  of 
the  peril  would  cast  a greater  lustre  on  his 
genius  and  his  actions.  Cardinal  de  Relz 
has  finely  observed  on  this  feeling,  that  “ the 
greatest  dangers  have  their  charms  if  we 
perccivo  glory,  though  in  the  prospect  of 
ill-fortune ; but  middling  dangers  have  only 
horrors  when  the  loss  of  reputation  is  attached 
to  the  want  of  success.”  Digby’s  designs 
were  sometimes  so  hazardous  that  he  would 
reserve  some  important  point  to  himself,  and 
not  confide  it  to  those  whom  he  appeared  to 
be  consulting  ; and  this,  as  Clarendon  ob- 
serves, not  so  much  out  of  distrust  that 
they  would  protest  against  it,  for  he  was 
very  indulgent  to  himself  in  believing  that 
what  appeared  reasonable  to  him  would  ap- 
pear so  to  every  one  else,  but  from  a per- 
suasion that,  by  this  concealment,  he  was 
keeping  up  his  own  reputation,  by  doing  that 
which  had  been  unthought  of  by  others.  It 
was  this  unlucky  temper  in  his  nature  which 
produced  so  many  inconveniences  to  the 
King  and  to  himself— for  Charles  the  First 
was  himself  too  prone  to  sudden  enterprizes, 
and  a counsellor  so  daring  and  so  fanciful 
as  Lord  Digby  was  the  uniitiest  minister  for 
a monarch  who,  though  easily  induced  to 
adopt  such  rash  attempts,  as  quickly  was 
startled  at  their  difficulties.  (1) 

No  man  dared  more  than  Lord  Digby,  and 


few  had  greater  abilities  to  support  that  dar- 
ing nature ; but  no  man’s  life,  who  had  en- 
tered into  such  a variety  of  fortunes,  was 
more  unprosperous,  nor  were  ever  such  great 
designs  left  unaccomplished  by  the  genius 
which  had  conceived  them.  If  Lord  Digby 
possessed  some  extraordinary  qualities,  ha 
had  also  others  which  were  not  so,  and 
which  worked  themselves  into  his  character 
only  to  weaken  it ; like  those  roots  and 
branches  which  grow  out  of  the  fractures  of 
battlements  and  turrets,  and  come  at  last  to 
loosen,  or  undermine,  even  such  solid 
strength.  It  was  his  fatal  infirmity,  says 
Clarendon,  that  he  too  often  thought  difficult 
things  very  easy,  and  considered  not  possible 
consequences,  when  the  proposition  adminis- 
tered somewhat  that  was  delightful  to  his 
fancy,  by  pursuing  whereof  he  imagined  he 
should  reap  more  considerable  glory  to  him- 
self, of  which  he  was  immoderately  ambi- 
tious. (2) 

How  did  it  happen  that  this  extraordinary 
man  so  frequently  acted  in  contradiction  with 
himself  ? The  character  of  Lord  Digby  has 
furnished  some  sparkling  antitheses  to  the 
polished  cynicism  of  the  heartless  Horace 
Walpole.  Insensible  to  the  great  passions  of 
a mind  of  restless  energies,  but  petulantly 
alive  to  the  ridiculous,  Lord  Orford  could 
easily  detect  the  wanderings  of  too  fanciful  a 
genius,  but  he  wanted  the  sympathy  or  the 
philosophy  to  penetrate  to  their  causes.  This 
man,  who  in  so  many  respects  may  be  deem- 
ed great,  had  some  fatal  infirmities.  He  would 
carry  his  dissimulation,  perhaps,  beyond  the 
point  of  honour.  On  the  trial  of  Strafford  he 
appears  to  have  left  his  party  from  his  in- 
dignation at  their  measures ; his  eloquence 
on  that  occasion  has  reached  posterity.  But 
when  with  deep  imprecations  he  protested 
that  he  knew  not  of  the  abstraction  of  an  im- 
portant document,  which  was  long  after  dis- 
covered copied  in  his  hand-writing  among 
the  King’s  papers,  whatever  might  be  the 
policy  of  his  solemn  oaths,  and  however  de- 
sperate the  predicament  in  which  he  stood, 
it  has  involved  his  honour.  In  the  proposed 
arrest  of  the  six  members,  when  his  lord- 
ship  discovered  how  ill  that  measure  was 
resented  by  the  House,  he  immediately  rose, 
and  vehemently  spoke  against  it,  declaring 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
King  should  disclose  tho  name  of  the  pro- 
poser of  that  pernicious  counsel ; and  whisper- 


(I)  Clarendon,  it.,  ton. 


(l)  Clarendon,  11.,  tot. 
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mg  to  Lord  Kimbolton,  who  was  intended  to 
have  been  one  of  those  State  victims,  that 
“ He  now  clearly  saw  that  the  King  was  has- 
tening to  his  own  ruin.”  Yet  we  are  told  by 
Clarendon  that  it  was  he  only  who  had  ad- 
vised the  measure,  without  any  communica- 
tion with  the  Ministers.  Even  on  this  occa- 
sion his  own  character  rose  paramount.  For 
a moment  he  had  been  “ the  creeping  thing” 
which  has  left  in  the  dust  the  trail  of  his  po- 
litical cunning,  but  his  dauntless  spirit  soared 
as  high  as  it  had  sunk,  for  Digby  could  not 
dissimulate  when  his  courage  and  intrepidity 
were  in  question.  He  who  had  reprobated 
the  dangerous  and  unsuccessful  design  on 
the  next  day  offered  the  King  to  hasten  with 
a few  gentlemen  and  seize  on  those  very 
Members  who  had  flown  to  the  City,  and  bring 
them,  dead  or  alive.  Charles  was  startled 
at  this  greater  peril  than  the  memorable  one 
of  which  he  had  already  repented.  In  so 
chivalric  a genius,  one  could  hardly  have 
suspected  a selfish  being,  as  we  shall  see  his 
repeated  deeds  have  stamped  him  to  be  ; his 
feelings  were  concentrated  within  himself. 
Clarendon  tellsus  that  he  was  never  known  to 
have  done  a single  generous  action,  even  to 
those  who  had  claims  for  their  disappoint- 
ments in  their  unwary  dependence  on  him. 
He  sacrificed  his  Proleslant  daughter  to  a 
Flemish  baron  for  his  own  convenience.  He 
was  habitually  addicted  to  gaming  and  to  his 
amours,  and  lived,  even  at  a time  when  in 
the  receipt  of  a considerable  revenue,  a mean 
life,  unworthy  of  his  rank  and  name.  In  his 
last  days,  after  the  Restoration,  he  seems  to 
have  been  so  maddoncd  by  personal  dis- 
tresses, that  his  violent  behaviour  to  Charles 
the  Second  had  nearly  incurred  an  act  of 
treason,  and  it  banished  him  from  the  Court. 

Such  is  the  anatomy  of  the  mind  and  genius 
of  this  accomplished  statesman  and  warrior  ; 
his  actions  only  exhibit  him  in  the  motion  of 
life. 

The  Commons  eicepted  Lord  Digby  from 
pardon,  in  a negotiation  for  a treaty  of  peace. 
They  pursued  Digby  with  the  same  violence 
they  had  hunted  down  Strafford,  designing 
that  another  minister  should  bleed  on  the 
scaffold.  Digby  flew  to  Holland.  But  he 
was  not  a man  to  repose  in  security  at  a mo- 
ment of  great  agitation.  We  soon  find  him 
at  York,  where  in  a midnight  interview  with 
the  King  ho  arranged  his  return  to  Holland 
to  procure  arms.  Taken,  and  brought  into 
Hull,  an  adventure  occurred  which  perfectly 
displays  his  versatile  and  dauntless  character. 
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When  Lord  Digby  found  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentarians,  he  appeared 
as  a sea-sick  Frenchman,  and  retiring  into 
the  hold  of  the  vessel,  he  there  concealed  his 
papers ; their  detection  would  have  been  fatal. 
The  Governor  of  Hull  was  Sir  John  Hotham,  a 
man  of  a rough  unfeeling  nature,  sordid,  and 
influenced  entirely  by  his  meanest  inte- 
rests ; moreover,  he  was  an  enemy.  Digby, 
in  his  usual  way,  deliberated,  and  resolved. 
The  sea-sick  Frenchman  opened  his  part,  by 
addressing  one  of  the  sentinels  in  broken 
English,  till,  by  his  vivacious  gesticulations, 
the  man  at  last  was  suffered  to  comprehend 
that  the  foreigner  had  secrets  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  which  ho  would  communicate  to  the 
Governor.  Introduced  to  Sir  John,  the  dis- 
guised Digby  tO‘>k  him  aside,  asking  in  good 
English,  “ Whether  he  knew  him?”  Sur- 
prised, Hotham  sternly  answered  “ No!” 
“ Then,”  resumed  Lord  Digby,  “ I shall  try 
whether  I know  Sir  John  Hotham,  and  whe- 
ther he  be  in  truth  the  same  man  of  honour 
I have  always  taken  him  to  be.”  Digby  re- 
vealed himself,  and  in  his  persuasive  manner 
left  to  Sir  John  the  alternative  of  an  ignoble 
deliverance  of  him  to  his  implacable  enemies. 
Hotham  was  mastered  by  the  greatness  of 
mind  of  Lord  Digby,  and  so  touched  by 
the  high  compliment  to  his  own  honour, 
that  the  stern  and  covetous  man,  who  had 
now  in  his  hand  whatever  his  interest  or 
ambition  could  desire  for  their  ends,  spon- 
taneously declared  that  such  a noble  con- 
fidence should  not  be  deceived.  The  only 
difficulty  now  was  to  concert  the  means  of 
escape ; it  was  considered  to  be  the  safest 
that  the  Frenchman  should  be  openly  sent 
to  York,  with  a promise  thatheshould  return 
to  Hull.  Such  hair-breadth  escapes  were 
the  delight  and  the  infirmity  of  this  romantic 
hero. 

In  the  civil  wars,  from  the  first  battle  of 
Edge  Hill,  we  trace  Lord  Digby’s  gallant 
achievements,  and  on  one  signal  occasion  his 
desperate  bravery.  He  seemed  as  careless 
of  death,  as  if  he  had  been  invulnerable  to 
bullets,  which,  however,  he  was  not,  for  he 
received  many  wounds  very  little  short  of 
life.  As  active  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field, 
he  was  concerting  very  ingenious  schemes  to 
obtain  a city  by  an  intrigue,  or  to  project  a 
visionary  treaty,  but  he  did  not  command 
success.  Whatever  might  be  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor,  his  marble  was  of  too  rough  a grain 
to  take  his  polish.  His  good  fortune  was 
always  of  short  duration.  He  suffered  a 
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great  defeat— quarrelled  with  his  oflicers— 
and  was  sent  by  Charles  to  Ireland.  There 
his  busied  brain  planned  to  fix  the  Prince  on 
an  Irish  throne ; but  the  Queen  insisting  that 
her  son  should  hasten  to  Paris,  Digby  follow- 
ed ; a circumstance  which  first  brought  him 
in  contact  with  the  French  minister. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  Lord 
Digby  at  St.  Germain  addressed  Charles  the 
Second,  offering  his  devoted  services  in  a 
style  which  could  only  have  been  dictated  by 
a nobleman,  the  intimate  companion  of  tnon- 
archs,  and  by  a genius  even  more  distin  - 
guished  than  his  rank.  (1) 

Lord  Digby  was  now  the  servant  of  fortune. 
France  opened  a scene  favourable  to  the 
genius  of  the  man.  The  commotions  of  the 
Fronde  had  broken  out.  The  insurrectionary 
state  of  England  seemed  to  have  been  reduc- 
ed to  a French  pelile  piece,  as  the  comedians 
of  the  Thi&lre  Italicn  were  performing  one 
of  their  own  ludicrous  parodies.  The  French 
in  revolutions  were  then  but  childish  mimics. 

Lord  Digby,  not  without  difficulty,  having 
procured  a horse,  entered  as  a volunteer  in 
the  Royalist  army.  One  of  those  extraordinary 
occasions  which  can  only  happen  to  extraor- 
dinary men,  for  others  are  incompetent  to 
seize  on  them,  made  his  fortune  in  one  day. 

The  two  armies  were  drawn  up  against 
each  other,  at  no  great  distance.  One  of  the 
insurgents  advanced  out  of  the  ranks,  and  in 
a bravado  offered  to  exchange  a shot  with 
any  single  man  who  would  encounter  him. 
Lord  Digby,  without  speaking  to  any  one, 
leisurely  moved  his  horse  towards  this  vaunt- 
ing champion,  who  stood  still,  apparently 
awaiting  his  antagonist.  It  was  a dishonour- 
able feint;  for  the  bravo  dexterously  reced- 
ing towards  his  own  party  as  Digby  approach- 
ed, the  whole  front  of  the  squadron  fired.  His 
lordship  was  shot  in  the  thigh,  and,  though  he 
still  kept  his  seat,  it  was  not  without  diffi- 
culty he  got  back  to  his  own  side.  Such 
intrepid  gallantry,  performed  in  the  presence 
of  the  French  Monarch,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
and  others  of  the  Court,  raised  a universal 
inquiry.  At  that  moment  few  knew  more  of 
the  remarkable  gentleman,  than  that  he  was 
an  Englishman.  All  pressed  forward  to  ad- 
mire the  chivalrous  lord,  and  on  his  recovery 
the  King  and  the  Cardinal  instantly  gave  him 

CO  It  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject  to  insert 
this  admirable  letter,  which  is  the  most  striking 
evidence  that  the  style  of  the  present  day  has  dege- 
nerated in  its  changes,  it  exists  in  the  Clarendon 
Papers. 


, a regiment  of  horse,  with  the  most  liberal 
appointments. 

Every  thing  about  Lord  Digby  was  in  uni- 
son with  his  imaginative  character.  The 
impress  on  his  standard  was  noticed  for  the 
ingenuity  and  acuteness  of  its  device.  An 
Ostrich,  his  own  crest,  was  represented  with 
a piece  of  iron  in  its  mouth,  and  the  motto, 
Ferro  vivendum  esl  tibi , quid  prceslanlia 
plumoc?  “ Thou  who  must  live  on  iron, 
what  avails  the  lustre  of  thy  feathers?”  But 
the  motto  includes  a play  upon  words;  the 
iron  alluded  to  his  sword,  the  feathers  to  his 
pen,  to  whose  excellence  he  himself  was  by 
no  means  insensible. 

Lord  Digby’s  troop  of  cavalry  was  chiefly 
composed  of  English  emigrants,  who  flocked 
to  the  standard  of  their  idolised  commander. 
He  charmed  them  by  the  seduction  of  his 
imagination,  the  shadows  of  his  fancy ; they 
flattered  themselves  in  flattering  him.  But 
neither  the  commander  nor  his  followers  had 
patience  and  industry.  Victories  and  promo- 
tions were  equally  rare  in  the  puny  warfare; 
and  the  adventurers  gradually  fell  off  in 
murmurs,  abandoning  the  hero  who,  they 
were  induced  to  conclude,  if  he  had  the 
power,  would  never  have  performed  his  pro- 
digal promises. 

But  Lord  Digby,  at  the  French  Court,  was 
in  the  element  in  which  he  was  born,  and 
had  been  trained ; and  there  he  was  more 
idolised  than  by  his  military  dependents.  The 
beauty  of  his  person,  the  delightful  ness  of  his 
conversation,  the  softness  of  his  manners, 
his  elegant  literature  and  his  political  saga- 
city, and,  above  all,  his  alacrity  and  bravery 
in  action,  put  him  in  full  possession  of  all 
hearts  and  eyes.  His  lordship  was  even  ad- 
mitted into  the  councils  of  the  King  and  the 
Cardinal.  He  was  invested  with  a high 
command  in  the  French  army,  which  gave 
him  the  full  privileges  of  tolls  and  passes 
and  licences  over  the  river  to  Paris,  so  that 
his  profits  were  considerable  as  his  honours. 
Such  a prosperous  state  might  have  termi- 
nated the  career  of  other  men.  Digby  was 
more  gratified  at  having  attracted  theeyesof 
both  sexes  on  him,  than  by  the  honours 
which  had  no  novelty  for  him , and  the  fortune, 
which,  however  abundant,  could  neversupphr 
his  invisible  necessities.  His  revenues  were 
so  large  that  it  was  imagined  that  his  lord- 
ship  designed  to  accumulate  a vast  fortune, 
for  he  maintained  no  establishment,  was 
without  an  equipage,  lived  meanly,  was  never 
bountiful  or  even  charitable,  yet  ever  money* 
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less.  Deeply  involved  in  amorous  intrigues 
and  romantic  exploits,  more  adapted  for  some 
folio  romance  than  for  the  page  of  grave  his- 
tory, he  was,  however,  not  less  intent  on  po- 
litical ones,  of  the  boldest  naturo  his  inex- 
haustible invention  had  ever  conceived. 
When  Cardinal  Mazarin  was  compelled  to 
quit  Franco  and  retire  to  Cologne,  while  the 
popular  clamour  was  at  its  height,  that  sage 
statesman  recommended  Lord  Digby  to  the 
Queen,  as  an  able  and  confidential  adviser, 
la  one  of  the  flights  of  his  erratic  genius  his 
lordship  projected  supplanting  Mazarin,  and 
himself  becoming  the  Premier  of  France.  He 
countenanced  the  popular  cry  against  Maza- 
ria,  and  suggested  to  the  Queen,  Anne  of 
Austria,  that  her  personal  safety  was  con- 
cerned in  keeping  the  Cardinal  in  exile.  But 
though  this  fascinating  nobleman  had  de- 
ceived an  old  statesman,  he  could  not  make  a 
woman  his  dupe;  for  the  Queen, accepting 
his  zealous  councils  with  complacency,  was 
equally  cautious  in  informing  Mazarin  of 
his  accomplished  friend’s  conduct.  When 
the  Cardinal  returned  in  triumph,  it  was  con- 
trived to  send  his  lordship  on  a very  hazar- 
dous expedition  to  Italy,  whero  success  seem- 
ed next  loan  impossibility.  Digby  surmount- 
ed the  difficult  task,  and  returning  to  Paris 
was  highly  complimented  by  the  Cardinal, 
and  rewarded — at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
cashiered  and  ordered  to  depart  from  tho  ter- 
ritories of  France. 

Here  was  a kingdom  lost  I Digby  now  re- 
paired to  the  obscure  Court  which  Charles 
the  Second  held  at  Bruges,  and  where  some 
of  the  courtiers  wanted  half-a-crown  for  a 
dinner.  Digby  announced  that  he  brought 
money  which  would  last  him  a twelvemonth, 
but  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  ho  had  drained 
his  treasury.  As  neither  tho  monarch  nor 
the  peer  could  be  of  any  use  to  tho  other,  it 
was  not  found  inconvenient  to  part.  Digby 
had  now  to  create  a new  scene  of  action,  and 
he  designed  to  enter  into  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice. He  asked  for  no  recommendation  from 
Charles,  but  depended  on  his  own  resources — 
half  Spaniard  as  ho  was  ; for  the  gaiety  of  his 
disposition  prevented  him  from  being  wholly 
Spanish.  But  here  he  found  obstacles  ; his 
person  was  far  from  being  agreeable  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  where  about  two 
years  before,  in  a predatory  incursion,  rapine 
and  conflagration  had  marked  the  progress  of 
his  troops  through  many  villages  and  towns, 
and  he  listened  to  his  odious  name  in  lam- 
poons and  ballads.  The  poverty  of  the  Spa- 


nish Court  in  Flanders  offered  no  promise  to 
a military  adventurer. 

But  Digby  knew  the  character  and  taste  of 
Don  Juan,  the  Governor  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, who,  unlike  other  grandees  of  Spain, 
was  addicted  to  universal  literature,  and  had 
a passion  for  judicial  astrology;  and  Digby 
was  an  arbiter  in  literature,  and  an  adept  in 
the  mystical  and  the  occult. 

The  Spanish  ministers  and  officers  gave 
but  a cold  and  reserved  reception,  but  they 
soon  marvelled  at  tho  delectable  Spanish 
idiom  from  the  lips  of  an  Englishman  ! He, 
who  had  been,  as  it  wero,  a native  in  all  the 
Courts  of  Europe,  was  many  men  in  one  man ; 
one  who  interested  all  in  their  various  sta- 
tions, according  to  their  tempers  and  their 
pursuits.  The  confidi  nlial  minister  of  the 
governor,  Don  Alonzo  di  Cardinas,  had  per- 
sonally known  our  mercurial  genius  at  Lon- 
don, and  was  the  most  obdurate,  from  “ his 
own  parched  stupidity,”  till  Digby,  as  Claren- 
don says,  “ commending  his  great  abilities  in 
State  affairs,  in  which  ho  was  invincibly 
ignorant,  the  Don  suspected  that  he  had  not 
known  Lord  Digby  well  enough  before.’’ 
Whoever  listened  was  lost,  and  none  more 
than  Don  Juan  himself.  No  one  indeed  was 
so  capable  of  appreciating  the  luxuriant  ge- 
nius of  this  accomplished  man.  At  every 
leisure  hour  Don  Juan  sought  the  company  of 
Lord  Digby ; frequently  at  his  meals,  and  in 
tho  evenings,  the  Princo  indulged  in  literary 
conversations,  and,  morn  retiredly,  in  whis- 
pering the  secrets  of  tho  skies. 

Nothing  was  now  wanting  to  convince  Don 
Juan  that  he  had  by  his  side  the  greatest  ge- 
nius in  Europe,  but  some  signal  service, 
which  might  fix  with  the  Spanish  army  the 
worth  of  their  new  compatriot.  The  Spa- 
niards had  long  been  annoyed  by  a fort,  five 
miles  from  Brussels,  which  Marshal  Schom- 
burgh  had  rendered  impregnable.  The  Spa- 
nish Prince  had  suffered  repeated  repulses  in 
his  attempts  to  reduce  this  fort.  Many  Irish 
regiments,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 
their  Sovereign,  were  in  the  service  of  France, 
and  tho  garrison  of  this  fort  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  this  soldiery.  Charles  tho  Second 
had  lately  been  abandoned  by  Mazarin,  in  his 
terror  of  Cromwell,  and  the  King  was  now  a 
fugitive  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Digby 
one  day  surprised  Don  Juan  by  an  assurance 
that  the  Spaniards  should  possess  the  fort. 
He  had  been  privately  negotiating  with  the 
Irish  officers,  and  having  convinced  them 
that  as  their  Sovereign  was  no  longer  pro- 
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tected  by  France,  it  could  not  but  be  agree- 
able to  him  that  they  should  unite  with  Spain, 
who  had  afforded  him  an  asylum,  to  the  Irish 
it  was  perfectly  indifferent  in  whose  service 
they  engaged,  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in 
resolving  to  pass  over  to  the  other  side.  The 
great  Marshal  Schomburgh,  who  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  secure  from  all  attacks, 
suddenly  discovered  that  his  orders  were  dis- 
obeyed, and  himself  in  the  midst  of  unac- 
countable mutinies.  The  Marshal  was  con- 
strained to  march  out  of  his  impregnable  fort, 
and  had  the  mortification  to  witness  most  of 
his  garrison  wheel  about  to  the  Spanish 
camp.  The  dexterity  and  secrecy  which  Lord 
Digby  had  displayed  in  this  transaction  to  the 
Spanish  Prince,  looked  as  if  he  had  magically 
changed  the  scene  ; and  Don  Juan  declared 
that  there  was  no  reward  equal  to  that  ser- 
vice. From  this  moment  Lord  Digby,  who 
no  longer  viewed  any  prospect  of  the  Resto- 
ration, devoted  himself  to  the  Spanish  Court. 

Digby  now  anticipated  some  active  part  in 
the  state  ; and  to  be  an  entire  Spaniard,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  become,  what  they 
call  at  Madrid,  “a  Christian.”  There  was 
never  wanting  a favourable  opportunity  to 
execute  what  he  had  resolved  on.  Falling  ill 
at  a monastery  where  he  visited  his  daugh- 
ter, Father  Courtnay,  the  Provincial  of  the 
English  Jesuits,  converted  the  able  assailant 
of  the  Romish  faith.  This  rapid  conversion 
was  not  considered  miraculous,  even  by  tho 
Spaniards, — and  yet  it  seems  so,  for  Father 
Courtnay  was  a person  of  no  talents,  and  the 
learned  Digby  must  have  known  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Jesuit  before  he  listened  to 
them. 

This  step  irretrievably  lost  him  with  tho 
English.  Charles  laughed  at  the  ascendancy 
of  Father  Courtnay  over  the  understanding  of 
the  great  philosopher,  but,  with  his  country- 
men, Digby  was  not  to  be  quit  for  their  ridi- 
cule, and  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
ceal his  own  sentiments,  in  pursuance  of  the 
advice  of  Clarendon,  in  commanding  Digby’s 
absence  at  all  future  councils;  and  moreover, 
ordered  him  to  resign  the  signet  as  Secretary 
of  State,  which,  though  now  but  a titular  of- 
fice, was  important,  for  it  conferred  on  him  a 
political  character  at  the  Court  of  Madrid.  Even 
Don  Juan,  who  had  not  read  this  portentous 
conversion  when  they  had  conned  the  stars 
together,  cast  a cold  glance  on  the  wonderful 
young  proselyte.  The  Prince,  indeed,  had 
incurred  a reprimand  from  the  Spanish  Ca- 
binet for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  powerfully 


influenced  by  Lord  Digby ; the  jealousy  of  the 
Ministers  was  at  work.  No  place,  no  pension 
came  from  Madrid  ; no  compliment  from 
Rome,  but  an  exhortation,  which  relished  of 
irony,  that  “since  his  Lordship  had  been 
converted,  it  behoved  him  now  to  convert  his 
brothers.” 

When  Charles  the  Second  was  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  treaty  between  France  and 
Spain  at  Fontarabia,  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  the 
Spanish  Minister,  pointedly  excepted  against 
the  King  being  accompanied  by  Lord  Digby. 
V'et  such  was  the  spell  of  Digby’s  genius, that 
Charles,  though  his  crown  might  have  been 
at  stake,  could  not  part  with  his  delightful 
companion,  who,  leaving  the  negotiators 
with  the  fate  of  Europe  in  their  hands,  as 
matters  not  very  pressing,  proposed  to  the 
King  to  take  a circuitous  route  in  their  way, 
from  city  to  city.  Ilis  Lordship  had  been  a 
curious  traveller,  who  knew  when  to  post, 
and  where  to  loiter  ; thus  delighting  and  de- 
laying, a rumour  reached  them  that  the 
treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries had  taken  their  departure.  The 
sauntering  monarch  then  discovered  how  far 
he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  fancies  of 
his  erratic  conductor,  to  tho  detriment  of  very 
urgent  affairs.  The  report,  however,  proved 
premature ; but  the  adventure  was  auspicious 
to  Lord  Digby,  for  no  sooner  had  he  come  in 
contact  with  Don  Louis  de  Haro  and  the 
Spanish  grandees,  than  that  statesman  was 
as  deeply  captivated  by  this  admirable  man 
as  had  been  Don  Juan.  On  Charles’s  return 
to  Brussels,  Lord  Digby  was  invited  to  Ma- 
drid, where  he  was  well  received  by  the  King, 
his  wants  were  amply  provided  for,  and  he 
remained  at  that  Court  till  the  Restoration. 

The  Earl  of  Bristol,  such  Digby  had  now 
become,  returned  home  Spanish  in  heart, 
but  he  had  lost  an  old  friend  in  the  Chancellor 
ever  since  his  adventure  with  Father  Court- 
nay. He  retained,  however,  the  personal 
affection  of  the  King,  who  on  the  Restoration 
had  been  more  munificent  to  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
tol than  the  Royal  forgetfulness  had  allowed 
with  so  many  others.  As  Digby  could  not  be 
of  the  Privy  Council,  or  hold  any  ostensible 
post  in  the  administration,  but  had  free  ac- 
cess at  all  hours  to  the  King,  he  ambitioned 
to  be  the  head  of  the  English  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  he  found  that  the  Jesuits  would  not 
divulge  their  secrets.  That  he  could  not  be 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  possessing  as 
he  did  the  King’s  ear,  I suspect  rankled  in  his 
spirit. 
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A curious  incident  now  occurred,  which  high  treason  against  his  estranged  friend  the 
shows  that  the  genius  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  Chancellor.  When  these  were  brought  into 
unmitigated  by  age,  still  retained  the  restless  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  resolved,  that  by 
inreDtion  of  his  most  fanciful  days.  The  the  statutes  of  the  realm  no  Peer  can  exhibit 
treaty  of  the  Portuguese  match,  already  ad-  a charge  of  high  treason  against  another 
ranced,  was  confidentially  revealed  by  the  Peer  in  their  own  House ; and  further,  that 
King  to  the  Earl,  who,  provoked  that  he  had  in  the  matters  alleged  there  was  no  treason, 
not  a greater  share  in  foreign  affairs  than  What  is  extraordinary,  the  Earl  himself  fully 
his  old  friend  the  Chancellor  admitted  him  to,  concurred  in  these  resolutions,  but,  what  is 
determined  to  exert  his  rare  faculty  of  puz-  still  more  so,  he  preferred  the  same  charges 
zling, and  obstructing  any  project  which  was  a second  time.  “Follies of  the  wise  I”  The 
not  of  his  own  contrivance.  He  startled  the  King  was  so  greatly  offended,  that  warrants 
King  by  an  assurance  that  this  proposed  poli-  were  issued  for  his  arrest,  and  during  two 
tical  marriage  must  be  followed  by  a war  years  this  baffled  and  eccentric  statesman 
with  Spain ; he  described  the  critical  situation  was  forced  to  live  au  secret.  But  this  singular 
of  Portugal,  and  of  that  miserable  family  who  man  w as  familiar  with  the  mutability  of  for- 
would  shortly  be  compelled  to  ship  themselves  tune,  for,  on  the  Chancellor’s  final  disgrace, 
off  to  their  Brazils,  as  Spain  in  one  year  would  we  find  that  the  Earl  of  Bristol  came  to  Court 
overrun  the  wholo  country.  He  caricatured  and  Parliament  in  triumph  ! 
the  Infanta,  as  repulsive  in  person,  and  In  the  enmity  of  an  ancient  friendship,  like 
known  to  be  incapable  of  having  any  pro-  the  unnatural  feuds  of  civil  war,  the  hatred 
geny,  an  objection  which  was  fully  verified  by  is  proportioned  to  the  former  affection.  In 
the  event.  There  were,  however,  two  accom-  the  persecution  of  Clarendon  the  Earl  of  Bris- 
plished  ladies  of  the  House  of  Medici,  whom  tol  was  his  own  victim.  His  vindictive  pas- 
he  luxuriously  painted  forth  to  the  voluptuous  sion,  perhaps,  on  this  single  occasion, blinded 
Monarch,  and  whom  Spain  would  consider  as  his  luminous  intellect  and  subdued  the  nalu- 
a Spanish  match.  He  suggested  that  the  ral  generosity  of  his  temper,  for  that  was 
King  should  send  him  incognito  to  Italy  to  such  that,  though  he  loved  and  hated  vio- 
ntake  his  election  for  a Queen  of  the  most  lently,  the  softness  of  his  disposition  would 
favoured  of  these  two  ideal  ladies.  He  pre-  easily  reconcile  him  even  to  those  who  had 
vailed  over  the  weakness  of  the  Monarch ; injured  him.  Digby  had  more  imagination 
kissed  hands,  and  took  his  departure;  and  than  sensibility ; his  love,  or  his  hatred,  ap- 
though  a letter  was  dispatched  after  him  to  peared  by  tho  most  vivacious  expressions  ; 
stay  any  farther  proceedings,  ho  pretended  but  it  was  his  temper,  more  than  his  heart, 
that  he  had  received  the  communication  too  which  was  engaged.  His  friend, or  his  enemy, 
late,  and  would  have  closed  his  secret  nego-  in  his  own  mind,  was  but  a man,  with  whom 
tiation  with  one  of  the  ladies,  but,  as  Claren-  he  considered  that  a single  conference  would 
don  sarcastically  observes,  “he  had  not  the  be  sufficient  to  win  over  to  his  own  will, 
good  fortune  to  be  believed.”  His  glory  was  now  setting,  when  Digby 

The  same  improvidence  in  his  domestic  was  yet  to  show  himself  to  all  the  world  as 
affairs  which  had  marked  the  wanderings  of  tho  most  elevated  of  human  beings, 
his  emigrant  life  ruined  his  happiness.  Jea-  Lord  Orford,  among  the  contradictions  in 
lousof  Clarendon’s  influence,  he  thought  that  his  character  of  Lord  Digby,  has  sneered  at 
the  Chancellor  had  lessened  his  favour  with  his  conduct  on  a remarkable  occasion.  “He 
the  King.  One  day,  in  a closet  interview,  in  spoke  for  the  Test  Act,  though  a Roman  Ca- 
a state  of  great  agitation,  he  upbraided  the  tholic.”  Thus  an  antithesis,  or  an  epigram, 
King  in  unmeasured  terms  for  “ passing  his  can  cloud  over  the  most  glorious  action  of  a 
life  only  in  pleasure  and  debauchery,  while  whole  life.  This  statesman,  in  the  policy  of 
he  left  the  government  to  the  Chancellor — that  day,  and  at  that  critical  hour,  above  all 
hut  he  would  do  that  which  should  awaken  other  considerations,  held,  that  the  vital  in- 
hint  1”  The  King  was  equally  surprised  and  dependence  of  this  country  was  in  tho  firm 
wnfused ; otherwise,  as  he  declared,  having  and  jealous  maintenance  of  the  Protestant 
n«n  personally  menaced  in  his  private  closet,  interest.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  his 
ho  had  called  the  guard,  and  sent  his  old  sentimentswithhisaccustomedeloquence,but 
companion  to  lodge  in  the  Tower.  above  the  eloquence  was  the  patriotism. 

This  extravagant  conduct  was  tho  prelude  The  present  work  will  not  admit  of  a de- 
nt the  Earl  of  Bristol  exhibiting  charges  of  velopment  of  the  fine  and  original  genius  of 
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this  remarkable  statesman.  From  his  speech 
on  the  Test  Act  and  his  “ Apology”  addressed 
to  the  Commons  (1)  might  be  selected  pas- 
sages, as  important  for  their  deep  sense  as 
for  their  splendid  novelty.  The  noble  speaker 
avoided  to  decide,  whether  the  boon  of  greater 
freedom  to  be  granted  to  the  Romanists  would 
be  dangerous ; or  whether  the  unreasonable 
ambition  of  any  Homan  Catholics  had  afford- 
ed any  just  grounds  for  the  alarm  which  had 
so  violently  seized  on  and  distempered  the 
major  part  of  his  Majesty’s  Protestant  sub- 
jects. It  is  these  fancies  which  ho  would  nowr 
allay,  and  he  thus  illustrates  the  nature  of 
popular  fancies. 

“My  Lords,  in  popular  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions, those  usually  prove  most  dangerous 
that  are  raised  upon  grounds  not  well  under- 
stood, and  may  rightly  be  resembled  to  the 
fatal  effects  of  panic  fears  in  armies,  where  I 
have  seldom  seen  great  disorders  arise  from 
intelligence  brought  in  by  parties  and  scouts, 
or  by  advertisements  to  Generals,  but  from 
alarms  on  groundless  and  capricious  fears  of 
danger,  taken  up  we  know  not  either  how  or 
why.  This  no  man  of  moderate  experience 
in  military  affairs  but  hath  found  the  danger- 
ous effects  of,  one  lime  or  other ; in  giving  a 
stop  to  which  mischiefs  the  skill  of  great  com- 
manders is  best  seen.”  lie  closes  the  speech 
with  these  words : 

“ My  Lords,  however  the  sentiments  of  a 
Catholic  of  the  Church  of  Rome  (I  still  say 
not  of  the  Court  of  Rome)  may  oblige  me, 
upon  scruple  of  conscience,  in  some  particu- 
lars of  this  Bill,  to  give  my  negative  to  it, 
when  it  comes  to  passing,  yet  as  a member 
of  the  Protestant  Parliament,  my  advice  pru- 
dentially  cannot  but  go  along  with  the  main 
scope  of  it,  the  present  circumstances  of  time 
and  affairs  considered,  and  the  necessity  of 
composing  the  disturbed  minds  of  the  people.” 

However  we  may  be  disposed  to  censure 
the  eccentricity  of  this  singular  personage, 
his  public  character  was  always  decided,  and 
at  the  most  critical  moments  of  his  political 
life  his  path  was  clearly  traced  before  him. 
Lord  Digby,  from  his  first  eloquent  speech  on 
the  trial  of  Strafford  to  his  last  on  the  Test 
Act,  poured  forth  the  feelings  of  a patriot 
with  the  calm  sagacity  of  the  statesman.  Had 
he  lived  in  our  times,  it  is  probable  that  Lord 
Digby  would  have  spoken  against  this  very 
Test  Act,  aud  afforded  Horace  Walpole  one 
more  ungenerous  sneer. 

(l)  It  is  preserved  in  Nelson’s  Collections,  vol.  li. 


Little  did  Lord  Digby  imagine  that  he  would 
only  be  known  to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  his 
immortal  adversary,  the  Chancellor,  who  in 
his  solitude,  though  feeling  himself  personal- 
ly aggrieved,  had  suffered  no  vindictive  pas- 
sion to  cross  the  seas— a sad  exile  from  his 
country  and  his  glory;  yet,  in  his  leisure 
hours  at  Montpellier,  his  great  mind  found  a 
delightful  task  in  commemorating  the  splen- 
did accomplishments  and  the  daring  virtues 
of  his  great  enemy,  which  he  felicitously 
distinguishes  as  “ the  beautiful  part  of  his 
life.”  “ It  is  pity,”  continues  the  noblo 
writer,  “ that  his  whole  life  should  not  be 
exactly  and  carefully  written,  and  it  would 
be  as  much  pity  that  anybody  else  should 
do  it  but  himself,  who  could  only  doit  to  the 
life,  and  make  the  truest  description  of  all  his 
faculties,  and  passions,  and  appetites,  and 
the  full  operation  of  them,  and  he  would  do 
it  with  as  much  ingenuity  and  integrity  as 
any  man  could  do.”  And  his  Lordship  finely 
concludes — “ If  a satiety  in  wrestling  and 
struggling  in  the  world,  or  a despair  of  pro- 
spering by  those  smugglings  shall  prevail 
with  him  to  abandon  those  contests,  and  re- 
tire at  a good  distance  from  the  Court,  to  his 
books  and  a contemplative  life,  he  may  live 
to  a great  and  long  age,  and  will  be  able  to 
leave  such  information  of  all  kinds  to  poste- 
rity, that  he  will  be  looked  upon  as  a great 
mirror  by  which  well-disposed  men  may 
learn  to  dress  themselves  in  the  best  orna- 
ments, and  to  spend  their  lives  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage of  their  country.” 

This  had  been  a fortunate  suggestion,  had 
it  ever  reached  Lord  Digby  ; but  this  Earl  of 
Bristol  lived  eight  years  after  this  noble  effu- 
sion, and,  though  no  man  was  more  partial  to 
his  own  genius,  he  has  left  his  adventurous 
life  unwritten.  Wo  have  lost  a tale  of  the 
passions,  warm  with  all  the  genius  which 
prompted  his  actions.  The  confessions  of 
Lord  Digby  might  have  afforded  a triumph 
over  his  vanities;  Statesmen  would  have  been 
lessoned,  and  men  of  the  world,  through  his 
versatile  conditions,  and  in  his  reckless  life, 
would  have  contemplated  a noble  and  enlarg- 
ed image  of  themselves. 

CHAPTER  LXH. 

The  Flight  from  the  Capital. 

Thb  menaced  Remonstrance  had  been  the 
secret  terror  of  Charles  the  First ; even  in 
Scotland,  at  its  first  intimation,  the  King  had 
earnestly  impressed  on  his  faithful  Secretary 
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that  his  friends  should  pul  a stop  toil  by  any 
means.  Heart-stricken  at  its  presentation, 
tbo  King  desired  that  this  Remonstrance 
should  not  be  published,  unaccompanied  by 
his  answer  ; he  learnt  that  it  was  already 
dispersed ! 

The  style  of  the  Monarch,  in  alluding  to 
this  Remonstrance  and  to  the  seditious  libels 
of  the  pulpits,  betrays  his  dread.  “ We  are 
many  times  amazed  to  consider  by  what  eyes 
these  things  are  seen,  and  by  what  ears  they 
are  heard.”  With  this  envenomed  satire  on 
himself  and  his  government,  the  very  popu- 
lace were  now  to  sit  in  judgment  over  their 
rulers,  and  to  comment  with  all  their  pas- 
sions and  their  incompetence  on  evils  often 
aggravated,  and  evils  which,  though  they  had 
ceased  to  exist,  by  their  cruel  recollections 
seemed  to  increase  in  number. 

Rushworth  has  printed  this  memorable 
State  paper  in  the  extraordinary  manner  of  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  consisting  of  SK)6  verses ; 
every  verse  a grievance  which  had  been  re- 
dressed, or  a grievance  which  Charles  was 
now  willing  should  no  longer  exist.  (1)  He 
appealed  to  them  in  his  replies  “ whether  he 
had  not  granted  more  than  ever  King  had 
granted  ? whether  of  late  he  had  refused  to 
pass  any  Bill  presented  by  Parliament,  for 
redress  of  those  grievances  mentioned  in  the 
Remonstrance  ?”  This  Remonstrance  was  an 
elaborate  volume,  which  might  serve  as  the 
text-book  of  every  Revolutionist  in  the  three 
realms,  and  it  laid  open  his  infirm  government 
to  the  eyes  of  Europe ; or,  as  it  was  described 
in  one  of  the  King’s  Declarations,  “ rendered 
us  odious  to  our  subjects  and  contemptible  to 
all  foreign  Princes.” 

This  anomalous  Remonstrance  was  the  first 
formidable  engine  of  that  great  Paper-war 
which  preceded  the  civil,  sad  and  wrathful 
image  of  tho  fast-approaching  conflicts  1 
This  Remonstrance  may  also  be  distinguish- 
ed as  the  first  of  those  decisive  acts  by  which 
the  Commons  usurped  the  whole  Sovereignty 
of  Government.  It  was  an  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple against  the  Sovereign,  by  tho  Commons 
themselves,  and  an  actual  announcement  of 
the  separation  of  the  Lower  from  the  Higher 
House,  since  it  had  not  been  deemed  neces- 
sary any  longer  to  require  the  concurrence 
of  the  Lords.  Our  presumption  may  be 
very  strong  and  vehement,  that  though  they 
have  no  mind  to  be  slaves,  they  are  not  un- 
willing to  be  tyrants;  for  what  is  tyraony 

(I)  Rushworth,  iv.,438. 


but  to  admit  no  rule  to  govern  by  but  their 
own  wills?  And  we  know  the  misery  of 
Athens  was  at  the  highest  when  it  suffered 
under  the  thirty  tyrants.”  (2) 

The  Remonstrance  received  an  able  an- 
swer, the  secret  production  of  Hyde,  which 
Mr.  Brodie  candidly  acknowledges  “ was  cal- 
culated to  make  a great  impression,”  but 
which  Mrs.  Macaulay  could  only  perceive 
“ was  vague,  and  totally  deficient  in  justify- 
ing the  King’s  actions.”  As  if  the  King’s  ac- 
tions were  to  be  justified,  any  more  than  the 
proceedings  of  the  Commons  1 It  is,  how- 
ever, remarkable  for  the  positive  statement 
of  that  important  circumstance  in  the  reign 
of  the  calumniated  Monarch,  which,  had  it 
been  fictitious,  could  hardly  have  been  ven- 
tured on,  in  such  an  unreserved  appeal  to  the 
whole  nation — namely,  the  present  prosperity 
of  the  people,  and  the  national  happiness 
during  a period  of  sixteen  years  ; “ not  only 
comparatively  in  respect  of  their  neighbours, 
but  even  of  those  times  which  were  justly 
accounted  fortunate.” 

The  style  of  Charles  had  become  more  po- 
pular; the  moderate  councils  of  Falkland, 
Colepepper,  and  Hyde  would  have  tended  to 
tranquillize  the  disturbed  state  of  the  public 
mind,  and  Charles  himself  had  evinced  his 
own  disposition  for  conciliatory  measures, 
by  all  which  he  had  himself  done  in  Scot- 
land. 

The  violence  of  the  Commons  now  strik- 
ingly contrasts  with  the  subdued  conduct  of 
the  King.  They  seemed  to  have  acquired  a 
renovated  vigour ; their  agitation  was  more 
intense;  their  hostility  more  open.  The 
sovereignty  of  England  now  depended  on  the 
single  vote  of  the  Commons.  The  more  the 
King  was  driven  to  yield,  seemed  only  to  in- 
flame their  consciousness  of  power.  Secret 
motives  were  instigating  this  fiercer  acti- 
vity. 

One  motive  was  their  dread  of  a change  la 
public  opinion ; the  stream  which  had  hitherto 
carried  them  on  was  ebbing,  or  turning  from 
its  course.  Charles,  left  to  discreeter  coun- 
sels, might  win  the  affections  of  the  honest 
and  the  honourable,  who  were  not  enlisted 
into  a party.  Whan  Hampden  reproached 
Lord  Falkland  for  having  changed  his  opi- 
nion, his  Lordship  replied  to  the  patriot,  that 
he  had  been  persuaded  at  that  time  to  believe 
many  things  which  he  had  since  found  to  be 
untrue,  and  therefore  he  had  changed  his 

(s;  His  Majesty's  Answer,  Husband's  Collect,  as* 
should  be  2SS. 
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opinion  in  many  particulars,  as  well  as  to 
things  as  persons.  This,  at  least,  was  an 
unbiassed  opinion,  for  the  virtuous  Falkland 
had  accepted  office  on  the  repeated  entreaties 
of  his  Sovereign,  but  with  the  greatest  re- 
pugnance. The  Commons  were  now  despotic. 
They  ridiculed  even  Parliamentary  customs 
when  these  thwarted  their  immediate  pur- 
poses ; when  on  one  occasion  Pym  declared 
that  the  established  orders  were  not  to  be 
considered  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  When  the  shadow  of  the  House  of 
Lords  was  yet  suffered  to  show  itself,  an  ex- 
traordinary motion  was  made  by  Pym,  that 
“ the  major  part  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  minor  of  the  Lords,  should  be  an 
authentic  concurrence  of  both  Houses.  (1) 
Mr.  Gudolphin,  objecting  to  this  novel  Par- 
liamentary reform,  observed,  that,  if  the 
greater  part  of  the  Lords  went  to  the  King 
with  the  lesser  part  of  the  Commons,  it  would 
he  exactly  the  same  thing.  Pym  was  too  re- 
solute to  be  embarrassed  by  a dilemma. 
Godolphin  was  instantly  commanded  to  with- 
draw, and  an  order  entered  in  the  Journals, 
that  “ the  House  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Godolphin.” 
It  ended,  as  usual,  with  the  threat,  and 
Godolphin  escaped  without  the  treason  ! It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  the 
King  had  made,  or  the  patriots  were  mak- 
ing, the  greatest  encroachments  on  the  Con- 
stitution . 

Another  secret  motive  was  at  work  which 
instigated  the  violence  of  the  Commons.  It 
was  known  to  some  in  the  House,  that  the 
King  possessed  from  Strafford,  Saville,  and 
Montrose  many  discoveries  concerning  them- 
selves. The  patriotic  leaders  had  betrayed 
their  sensitive  state  on  various  occasions. 
They  had  clamoured  against  the  King’s  jour- 
ney to  Scotland,  and  sent  their  Commis- 
sioners at  his  back;  they  had  felt  even  a 
jealousy  in  the  King’s  personal  communica- 
tion with  his  Scottish  subjects  ; when  the 
mysterious  “Incident”  occurred  at  Edin- 
burgh, the  parties  at  London  were  struck  by 
the  sympathetic  terror.  Charles  possessed 

(I)  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  187.  Abstract  propositions 
little  influenced  theconduct  of  the  demagogue  who 
publicly  promulgated  them.  He  who  thus  violated 
the  laws  has  himself  delivered  for  posterity  one  of 
the  noblest  descriptions  of  law  which  the  whole 
compass  of  our  language  can  produce,  in  a passage 
which  rivals  the  splendour  of  one  of  the  common- 
places of  Cicero,  and  the  logical  force  of  Lord  Ba- 
con’s profound  meditations.  “The  law  is  that 
which  puts  a difference  betwixt  good  and  evil. 


evidence  for  their  impeachment,  they  ima- 
gined for  their  destruction.  To  maintain  the 
power  they  had  usurped,  it  was  necessary  to 
push  on  to  every  extremity ; it  was  also  a 
desperate  effort  for  their  own  self-preserva- 
tion. They  decided  to  annihilate  the  House 
of  Lords,  beginning  by  the  Bishops,  and  to 
degrade,  to  calumniate,  and  to  terrify  the 
Sovereign ; dreading  nothing  so  much  as  that 
reconciliation  which  seemed  fast  approaching 
between  the  King  and  the  nation. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  the  inevit- 
able results  of  these  persevering  persecutions 
of  the  Commons  led  to  the  fatally  imprudent 
acts  of  the  various  parties  who,  on  their  side 
alike  urged  by  their  despair,  fell  the  victims 
of  the  Commons. 

The  Lords  now  perceived  their  own  danger 
in  resisting  the  Commons ; the  mobocracy 
again  triumphed  1 Many  peers  absented 
themselves,  from  disgust  or  from  terror ; and 
thin  houses  supplied  a majority  for  the  Com- 
mons. The  cry  of  “ No  bishops”  had  been 
for  some  time  bellowed  by  the  mobs,  who 
more  explicitly  threatened  “ to  pull  the  bi- 
shops in  pieces.”  One  evening,  at  torch- 
light, the  Marquis  of  Hertford  hurried  to  the 
Bishops’  bench,  and,  greatly  agitated, prayed 
them  to  remain  all  that  night  in  the  House. 
The  terrified  bishops  earnestly  desired  their 
■ Lordships  that  some  care  might  be  taken  of 
their  persons;  messages  to  the  Commons 
were  totally  disregarded  ; some  Lords  only 
bestowed  a smile.  The  Earl  of  Manchester 
at  length  undertook  to  protect  Williams,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  some  bishops  his 
friends.  Some  escaped  by  secret  passages, 
others  by  staying  great  part  of  the  night  in  1 
the  House. 

The  final  ruin  of  the  bishops  was  hastened 
by  the  rashness  of  one,  who  on  so  many  cri- 
tical occasions  had  never  been  deficient  in 
self-possession,  nor  in  dexterous  manoeuvres. 
The  Archbishop  of  York,  tho  wily  Williams, 
in  this  extremity,  maddened  by  despair, 
committed  an  act  of  greater  imprudence 
than  were  even  some  of  the  King’s  precipitate 
measures. 

betwixt  just  and  unjust.  If  you  take  away  the  law, 
all  things  will  fall  into  a confusion;  every  man 
will  become  a law  unto  himself,  which  in  the  de- 
praved condition  of  human  nature  must  needs  pro- 
duce many  great  enormities;  lust  will  become* 
law,  and  envy  will  become  a law;  covetousness  and 
apabition  will  become  laws;  and  what  dictate^ 
what  decisions,  such  laws  would  produce, 
easily  he  discerned." 
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Archbishop  Williams  hastily  drew  up  a pro- 
test, and  by  his  artful  representations,  assur- 
ing them  of  the  legality  of  the  act,  obtained 
the  signatures  of  twelve  bishops,  wherein 
they  declared  that  “All  laws,  orders,  and 
votes  were  void,  and  of  none  effect  in  their 
absence.”  This  protest  was  not  to  be  used 
till  it  had  received  the  royal  consent.  The 
Lord-Keeper,  Littleton,  however,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  Commons,  as  more 
than  one  testimony  confirms,  read  it  openly 
in  the  House,  aggravating  its  offence.  When 
this  protest  reached  the  Commons,  it  was  in- 
stantly voted  “ high  treason.”  “ We,  poor 
souls,  who  little  thought  that  we  had  done 
any  thing  that  might  deserve  a chiding,  are 
now  called  to  our  knees  at  the  bar — astonished 
at  the  suddenness  of  this  crimination  com- 
pared with  the  perfect  innocency  of  our  own 
intentions.”  Such  is  the  language  of  Bishop 
Hall  in  bis  “ Hard  Measure.”  At  night,  and 
in  a hard  frost  in  January,  the  bishops  are 
dragged  to  the  Tower.  The  news  of  their 
committal  is  announced  by  the  ringing  of 
bells  and  the  blaze  of  bonfires,  so  prevalent 
was  now  the  novel  passion  for  Presbytery  1 
The  infamy  of  the  bishops  was  blazoned  in 
scurrilous  pamphlets  both  at  borne  and 
abroad,  and  their  “ treasonable  practices” 
were  reiterated,  till  some  discussed  what  sort 
of  death  could  expiate  such  unheard-of 
crimes.  After  a tedious  prosecution  of  these 
victims  of  state,  huddling  them  together, 
“ standing  the  whole  afternoon  in  no  small 
torture,  struggling  with  a merciless  multi- 
tude,” and  in  that  dark  night  sending  them 
all  in  a barge  to  shoot  London  Bridge,  where 
the  chance  of  escape  was  doubtful— the  Com- 
mons did  not  make  out  their  pretended  trea- 
son. One  of  the  party,  to  prevent  involving 
them  in  any  greater  crime,  desired  that  they 
should  only  be  voted  “ stark  mad,  and  sent 
to  Bedlam.”  Another  of  their  oracles,  being 
asked  for  his  opinion,  declared  that  they 
might  with  as  good  reason  accuse  these  bi- 
shops of  adultery  as  of  treason.  They  re- 
manded them  for  another  day,  which  day 
never  came.  The  truth  is,  many  in  the  na- 
tion did  not  conceal  their  abhorrence  of  their 
barbarous  conduct  in  hurrying  to  their  dun- 
geons these  dignified  and  learned  personages. 
It  is  observable  that  in  more  than  one  instance 
the  party  evinced  the  sagacity  of  retreating 
when  they  discovered  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  ground  in  popular  opinion.  But 
though  the  bold  design  of  the  Commons  was 
frustrated  in  condemning  the  bishops  as  trai- 


tors, they  persisted  in  renewing  the  bill  for 
taking  away  their  voles  at  the  same  time  with 
the  bill  for  pressing,  both  which,  as  Claren- 
don states,  had  lain  so  long  desperate  while 
the  Lords  came  and  sat  with  freedom  in  the 
House.  Both  afterwards  easily  passed  in  a 
very  thin  House.  (1) 

Thus  had  the  Commons  signalized  their 
triumph  over  the  Lords  ; nor  had  they  ceased 
to  harass  the  hapless  monarch  ; and  the  in- 
juries and  indignities  offered  to  his  person 
were  “ scorns  put  upon  the  kingly  office,” 
degrading  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  very  populace. 
The  King  was  reduced  to  a state  nearly  of 
destitution.  “ Beggar  as  I am !”  he  exclaim- 
ed, when  once  he  pathetically  reminded  them 
of  his  personal  deprivations ; “ we  have  and 
do  patiently  suffer  those  extreme  personal 
wants,  as  our  predecessors  have  been  seldom 
put  to,  rather  than  we  would  press  on  the 
great  burdens  our  people  have  undergone, 
which  we  hope  in  time  will  be  considered  on 
your  parts.”  There  was  a bitter  mockery  in 
their  pretended  elevation  of  the  character  of 
majesty;  they  sometimes  promised  “to  make 
him  a great  and  glorious  king,”  but  they  also 
told  the  Sovereign,  that  they  bad  done  him 
no  wrong,  for  he  was  not  capable  of  receiv- 
ing any ; and  that  they  had  taken  nothing 
from  him,  because  he  had  never  any  thing  of 
his  own  to  lose.  About  this  time  the  Com- 
monwealth men  raised  their  voices ; Harry 
Martin,  in  a novel  strain,  had  asserted,  unre- 
proved, that  “ the  office  of  Sovereignty  was 
forfeitable,”  and  that  “ the  happiness  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  depend  upon  the  King  nor 
any  of  that  stock.”  Sir  Henry  Ludlow,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  General  who  has  left 
us  his  memoirs,  had  openly  declared  that 
“ Charles  was  unworthy  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land.” The  King  had  long  witnessed  the  pe- 
titioning mobs ; he  daily  heard  how  their 
pulpits  sermouised  sedition  ; and  gay  ballads 
were  chorusing  the  fall  of  the  Bishops,  and 
menacing  hisown,  under  the  palace  windows. 
All  seemed  a merciless  triumph  over  the 
feebler  Sovereign. 

Charles  seemed  abandoned  amidst  his  new 
council ; his  old  ministers  had  been  forced 
to  flight,  or  had  been  compelled  to  resign 
their  offices  to  his  new  and  suspected  friends. 
The  Sovereign  afterwards  had  been  placed 
amidst  a council  whom  he  could  not  consult 
on  his  most  immediate  concerns,  and  whose 
advice,  it  has  been  conjectured,  on  more 

(<)  Bishop  Halt’s  “Hard  Measure. " 
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than  one  occasion,  had  proved  treacherous. 
His  new  Solicitor-General,  the  dark-browed 
St.  John,  was  meditating  his  ruin  ; Lord  Say 
and  Scle  had  led  him  into  perilous  measures. 
With  his  new  ministers,  Falkland,  Colepep- 
per,  and  Hyde,  however  honourable,  his  per- 
sonal intercourse  had  been  but  recent,  and 
there  was  yet  wanting  on  both  sides  that 
confidential  intercourse  which  time  only  ma- 
tures. Meanwhile,  Charles  was  betrayed  in 
his  most  retired  hours;  the  apartments  of 
the  palace  were  surrounded  by  watchful  spies, 
by  corner  listeners,  and  by  mean  creatures, 
who,  on  the  donial  of  any  favour,  would  fly 
to  the  Parliament,  where  they  were  certain 
of  being  enlisted  among  the  recruits  of  pa- 
triotism. Pym  unreservedly  told  the  Earl  of 
Bover,  that  “ if  he  looked  for  any  prefer- 
ments he'inust  comply  with  them  in  their 
ways,  and  not  hope  to  have  it  by  serving  the 
King.”  Hence  it  happened  that  the  most  se- 
cret councils  and  the  future  designs  of 
Charles  were  anticipated  by  his  great  ene- 
mies. These  confederacies  explain  many  ex- 
traordinary occurrences  which  could  not  have 
happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs, 
and  which  must  have  often  surprised  Charles 
himself  as  much  as  they  have  done  the  readers 
of  his  history. 

The  artifices  practised  on  the  infirm  facul- 
ties of  the  Queen,  who  lived  in  continual 
panics  during  the  King's  absence,  were  not, 
surely,  with  Charles  one  of  their  least  of- 
fences; he  felt  them  as  personal  injuries. 
Threatened  with  impeachment,  she  was  re- 
minded that  several  Queens  of  England  had 
perished  on  the  scaffold.  The  tremendous 
secret  had  been  revealed  to  Henrietta,  by 
those  who  were  acting  by  connivance  with 
some  of  the  party  in  the  Commons.  When 
the  party  petitioned  to  be  informed  who  were 
the  “ Maligonnls”  who  had  dono  that  mali- 
cious office,  they  well  knew  who  it  was ; and 
could  they  have  been  compelled  to  confess  to 
whom  they  stood  indebted  for  their  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Queen,  the  juggle  would 
have  been  manifest.  The  same  person  who 
had  so  confidentially  acquainted  the  Queen 
with  the  design  must  have  conveyed  to  them 
the  alarm,  and  the  language  which  broke 
forth  from  this  terrified  Princess.  (1)  But 
they  well  knew  that  the  Queen  could  not  be- 
tray those  w hom  sho  held  as  her  friends,  and 

(!)  Clarendon, ii., 232.  The  recent  edition  fur- 
nishes a materia]  verbal  correction  from  the  manu- 
script. The  passage,  as  given  by  the  former  editors, 

to  me  is  unintelligible. 


she  was,  in  consequence,  compelled  to  assoro 
the  very  persons  who  she  believed  would 
willingly  have  required  her  life,  that  “al- 
though she  had  heard  such  a discourse,  she 
had  never  considered  it  credible.” 

The  King  was  often  driven  to  similar  com- 
pulsions. At  length,  when  the  Commons  de- 
sired the  execution  of  seven  priests,  in  which 
the  Lords  were  made  to  join,  the  King  wonld 
only  consent  to  their  banishment.  Among 
such  numerous  claims,  which  the  Commons 
were  daily  urging,  this  sanguinary  measure 
was  the  only  one  to  which  the  King  would 
not  yield.  Amidst  the  humiliating  state  of 
contumely  which  Charles  was  enduring,  it 
was  not  among  the  least  hopes  of  some  who 
entertained  deeper  designs  than  the  rest,  that 
this  Monarch,  of  a temper  hasty  and  indig- 
nant, would  be  provoked  into  some  fatal  in- 
discretion, and  so  it  happened  1 
It  was  on  tho  3rd  of  January,  1 G12-3,  with- 
out any  conference  with  his  ministers,  that 
Charles  commanded  the  Attorney-General  to 
impeach  the  five  members,  and  the  Lord 
Kimbolton.  A Serjeant-at-arms  demanded 
that  tha  House  should  deliver  them  into  his 
custody,  and  returned  with  a message,  but 
not  an  answer.  That  very  night  a printed 
order  from  the  Commons  was  issued  that  no 
member  can  be  arrested  without  the  consent 
of  the  House,  and  every  person  might  law- 
fully aid  any  member  in  his  resistance,  “ ac- 
cording to  the  Protestation  taken  to  defend 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.”  This  was  an 
open  defiance  of  the  Royal  authority!  In 
strictness,  however,  there  was  an  irregula- 
rity in  the  form  of  Charles’s  arresting  tha 
members;  they  alleged  that  their  consent 
must  be  had  before  any  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  a member  of  their  House— 
a subject,  however,  which  admitted  of  many 
opposite  arguments  when  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  were  afterwards  discussed,  and 
which  might  lead  to  some  ridiculous  results. 
“ The  Protestation,"  on  which  tho  irregu- 
larity is  grounded,  had  been  a recent  act  of 
tho  Commons.  The  King  afterwards  com- 
plained. that  when  he  resolved  on  the  arrest 
of  the  members,  having  no  design  to  invade 
their  privileges,  “ he  had  expected  an  an- 
swer as  might  inform  us  if  we  were  out  of 
tho  way ; but  we  received  none  at  all.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  wo  heard  1 the  Pro- 
testation’ might  be  wrested  to  such  a sense. 
We  confess  we  were  somewhat  amazed,  hav- 
ing never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  like,  though 
we  bad  known  members  of  either  House 
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commuted  without  so  much  formality  as  we 
had  used,  and  upon  crimes  of  a far  inferior 
nature  to  those  we  had  suggested.  Having  no 
course  proposed  to  us  for  our  proceeding,  we 
were  upon  the  matter  only  told  that  against 
those  persons  wo  were  not  to  proceed  at  all ; 
that  they  wore  above  our  reach,  or  the  roach 
of  the  law,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  for  us  to 
resolve  what  to  do.”(l)  Amidst  this  unhappy 
conflict  of  prerogative  and  privilege,  new  and 
hurried  ordinances  were  often  recurring  ; 
and  most  of  the  dissensions  between  the  King 
and  the  Commons  scent  to  have  sprung  front 
the  latitude,  and  even  opposite  sense,  in 
which  both  parties  received  them.  As  for- 
merly, in  the  “ Petition  of  Right,”  Charles 
discovered,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority, 
that  he  had  been  deprived  of  it  by  some  un- 
expected explanation  of  a recent  Act  of  the 
Commons. 

On  (he  following  day,  the  4th  of  January, 
Charles,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  men, 
went  down  in  parson  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  repeal  his  injunctions,  if  not  to  ar- 
rest tho  members  in  their  own  House.  He 
came,  loo,  attended  by  a formidable  com- 
pany. This  memorable  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  Charles  the  First  cast  his  affairs  into 
irretrievable  ruin,  at  a moment  when  Pym 
is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  If  that 
extraordinary  accident  had  not  happened  to 
give  them  new  credit,  they  wore  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  the  expectation  of  those 
whom  they  had  deluded,  and  tho  envy  of 
those  whom  they  oppressed.”  (2) 

Clarendon  positively  assures  us  that  the 
King’s  adviser  on  this  occasion  was  Lord 
Digby.  Air.  Brodie  observes  that  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  six  members  had  been 
resolved  on  before  the  King  left  Scotland, 
and  tho  utmost  that  can  with  propriety  be 
imputed  to  that  nobleman  is,  that  he  recom- 

(1)  Husband’s  Collections,  243. 

(2)  Clarendon,  ii.,  183.  The  noble  writer,  in  de- 
livering the  Patriot's  confession,  has  evidently  in- 
terpolated it  with  his  own  feelings. 

(3)  Itrodie,  ii , 151  and  28o.  Mr.  Brodie  refers  ge- 
nerally to  the  correspondence  between  the  King 
and  Nicholas  in  Appendix  to  Evelyn’s  Mem.  This 
would  be  an  authority  recently  published,  which 
could  confirm  that  of  preceding  writers,  who  were 
not  contemporary  with  the  events.  Bui  I ranr  ot 
discover  any  passage  which  specifically  shows  any 
such  decision.  Oldmixon,  however,  asserts,  that 
the  articles  of  High  Treason  were  prepared  by  the 
King  when  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  impeachment 
of  the  members  was  the  consequence.— u (slurp  of 
the  Stuarts,  176,  col.  2.  We  Know  that  the  King 
had  been  very  assiduous  in  obtaining  Information 


mended  what  he  saw  had  been  determined 
upon.  (3)  Had  (his  impeachment  been  solely 
the  consequence  of  a long  settled  determina- 
tion, it  is  remarkable  that  on  so  important  a 
state-measure  the  King  should  never  once 
have  discussed  it  with  those  three  ministers 
who  possessed  his  entire  confidence.  (*) 
Whatever  we  may  deem  the  policy  of  this 
bold  act  of  impeachment,  we  must  not  con- 
demn it  as  any  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
since  the  King  professed  to  put  the  members 
on  their  legal  and  fair  trial.  What  the  trea- 
sonable practices  precisely  were  we  can  only 
conjecture,  for  the  patriots  were  never 
brought  to  the  bar.  The  at  tides  exhibited 
by  the  Attorney-General  seem  to  have  been 
common  betwoen  the  impeached  members 
and  the  Parliament.  Did  Charles  imagine 
that  ho  could  compel  the  Parliament  to  con- 
demn themselves  or  accomplices  with  their 
own  leaders?  Hume  has  profoundly  ob- 
served, that  “ the  punishment  of  leaders  is 
ever  the  last  triumph  over  a broken  and 
routed  party ; but  surely  was  never  before 
attempted  in  opposition  to  a faction  during 
the  full  tide  of  its  power  and  success.”  Had 
tho  King  in  reserve  some  of  their  later  in- 
trigues, some  yet  unrevealed  occurrences 
which  had  passed  in  their  divan,  for  White- 
locke  informs  us  that  they  had  of  late  held 
frequent  private  meetings?  The  King  was 
fully  convinced  that  he  possessed  particular 
proofs  of  “ a solemn  combination  for  alter- 
ing the  government  of  the  Church  and  State ; 
of  their  designing  offices  to  themselves  and 
other  men,  etc.” (5)  Charles  even  considered 
lhat  “ the  people  would  thank  him  for  dis- 
closing some  of  his  discoveries.” 

It  was  the  subsequent  act  of  going  down  to 
the  House  in  person,  and  with  a considerable 
force,  which  was,  as  tho  King  afterwards 
called  it,  “ a casual  mistake.”  The  King  went 

in  Scotland,  and  probably  collected  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  of  what  ho  deemed  treasonable  prac- 
tices; but  on  his  return  home,  and  the  Act  of  Obli- 
vion having  passed,  it  seems  not  probable  that  be 
would  have  ventured  to  impeach  these  powerful 
leaders,  had  they  granted  him  lhat  tranquillity 
which  lie  flattered  himself  to  have  restored  in 
Scotland. 

(4)  Mr.  Hallam  solves  this  historical  problem, 
not, perhaps,  untruly.  “The  King  was  guided  by 
had  private  advice,  endeared  not  to  let  any  of  his 
Privy  Council  know  his  intentions  lest  he  should 
encounter  opposition,”  i.,  388.  I suspect,  however, 
that  Mr.  Uallam  imagined  at  the  moment  of  writing 
this,  that  Charles  had  “listened  to  the  Queen,”  58J. 

(5 ) Husband’s  Collections,  534. 
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reluctantly,  and  not  without  hesitation,  till 
quickened  by  a woman's  taunt:— of  what 
nature  was  that  famous  taunt,  I must  refer 
the  reader  to  a preceding  passage.  (1)  This 
reluctance  seems  to  indicate  that  the  project 
was  not  his  own  ; it  has  even  been  surmised 
that  the  rash  counsel  came  from  that  irresist- 
ible quarter,  and  Hume,  taking  his  ideas 
from  YVhitelocke,  ascribes  it  to  “ the  Queen 
and  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,”  who  had  long 
witnessed  the  personal  indignities  the  King 
was  enduring.  It  was  quite  in  character  that 
the  vivacious  Queen  of  Charles  should  have 
been  transported  at  this  “ brisk  act,”  as 
Clarendon  might  have  called  it,  and  rejoiced 
to  see  her  Consort  become  “ master  in  his 
own  dominions,”  at  least  over  those  who 
were  threatening  her  with  an  impeachment. 
Such  a coup  d’Hal  would  charm  her  toilette 
politics,  which  were  always  the  echo  of  some 
one  who  had  her  ear  at  the  moment ; she 
had  no  political  head  of  her  own.  That  per- 
son was  now  Lord  Digby,  who  had  equally 
fascinated  Henrietta  and  Charles.  The  King 
was  not  likely  to  be  swayed,  on  such  a strong 
and  decisive  measure,  by  the  sudden  freaks 
and  fancies  of  womanish  councils,  which  on 
many  occasions  he  had  treated  with  raillery, 
or  dismissed  with  argument.  The  irritated 
monarch  was  in  more  danger  at  this  moment 
of  having  his  natural  impetuosity  worked 
upon  by  “ the  sanguine  complexion”  of  Lord 
Digby;  an  expressive  designation,  which 
some  years  after  experience  had  taught  the 
monarch  to  apply  to  his  romantic  adviser. 

All  that  perilous  boldness  which  characte- 
rises the  singular  genius  of  Lord  Digby  is 
stamped  on  this  memorable  impeachment,  as 
well  as  on  the  more  extraordinary  occurrence 
of  the  succeeding  day.  His  wonderful  dis- 
simulation in  the  House  of  Lords  the  instant 
ho  discovered  the  fatal  effects  of  his  own 
councils  on  the  impeachment,  reprobating  the 
measure  even  to  Lord  Kimbolton,  the  very 
victim  on  whom  he  expected  to  have  laid  his 
hands,  was  not  unusual  with  this  versatile 
man.  That  he  instigated  the  King  to  hasten 
in  person  to  the  House,  if  any  one  did,  ap- 
pears from  this  remarkable  circumstance. 
After  Charles  had  been  baffled  in  the  attempt, 

(1)  See  p.  206. 

(2)  An  explanatory  apology  for  thU  unusual  pro- 
ceeding was  afterwards  given  by  Charles.  “ We 
put  on  a sudden  resolution  lo  try  whether  our  own 
presence,  and  a clear  discovery  of  our  intentions, 
which  haply  might  not  have  been  so  well  under- 
stood, could  remove  their  doubts,  and  prevent  those 
inconveniences  which  seemed  to  have  been  threat- 


and  found  to  his  surprise  that  “all  the  birds 
had  flown,”  the  reckless  Digby  offered  the 
King  to  take  a dozen  picked  military  men, 
Col.  Lunsford,  and  other  soldiers  of  fortune, 
and  hasten  to  the  City,  and  in  the  House 
where  the  fugitive  members  lodged,  by  a 
coup  dc  main,  to  seize  on  them  alive,  or 
leave  them  dead.  Charles,  who  had  grown 
more  sage  than  his  counsellor  by  some 
hours,  forbade  this  double  rashness.  The 
man  who  would  willingly  have  east  himsell 
on  such  a forlorn  hope  was  the  sort  of  genius 
who  only  could  have  suggested,  if  any  one 
did,  the  wild  romantic  scheme  of  the  King 
coming  down,  with  men  armed,  to  the  House 
of  Commons. 

On  a hasty  knock,  the  door  of  the  Com- 
mons was  thrown  open,  announcing  the  ar- 
rival of  their  extraordinary  visitor ; already 
warned,  from  more  than  one  quarter,  of  his 
approach,  the  House  had  a little  recovered 
from  their  consternation  ; still  the  presence 
of  the  Sovereign  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  all  parties,  was  a moment  of  awful  no- 
velty, (2)  and  our  actors  had  now  to  perform 
a new  part  for  the  first  time.  The  Speaker 
was  commanded  to  keep  his  seat  with  the 
mace  lying  before  him.  Charles  entered, 
solely  accompanied  by  his  nephew  the  Pals- 
grave. Immediately  uncovering  himself,  the 
Members  stood  up  uncovered.  The  King  took 
the  Speaker’s  chair  “by  his  leave.”  He 
stood  some  time,  glancing  around,  but  seem- 
ed perplexed  by  the  multitude  cf  faces ; he 
more  particularly  directed  his  looks  towards 
Pym’s  usual  seat  by  the  bar,  whose  person  he 
well  knew.  Charles  in  addressing  the  House 
assured  them,  that  no  King  that  ever  was  ia 
England  should  be  more  careful  of  their  pri- 
vileges ; but  in  cases  of  treason  he  held  that 
no  person  hath  a privilege.  On  the  word  of 
a King  he  declared  that  he  intended  no  force, 
but  would  proceed  against  those  whom  he 
sought  in  a legal  and  fair  way ; he  subse- 
quently said,  “ according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  realm,  to  which  all  innocent 
men  would  cheerfully  submit.”  He  took  this 
occasion  again  to  confirm  that  whatever  be 
had  done  in  favour  and  for  the  good  of  his 
subjects,  he  would  maintain.  He  now  called 

ened ; and  thereupon  we  resolved  to  go  in  our  own 
person  to  our  House  to  Commons,  which  we  disco- 
vered  not  till  the  very  minute  we  were  going— the 
bare  doing  of  which  we  did  not  then  conceive  could 
have  been  thought  a breach  of  privilege,  more  than 
if  we  had  gone  to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  sent  far 
them  to  have  come  to  us,  which  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom."—Husband’s  Collections,  246. 
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on  the  impeached  members  by  their  names. 
None  answered.  Turning  to  the  Speaker, 
who  stood  below  the  chair,  he  inquired 
whether  they  were  in  the  House?  The 
Speaker,  Lenthall,  a person  who  never  after- 
wards betrayed  any  sign  of  a vigorous  intel- 
lect, and  who,  had  he  acted  with  less  promp- 
titude and  dignity,  might  have  fairly  pleaded 
the  noveliy  and  difficulty  of  his  unprecedent- 
ed situation,  seemed  inspired  by  the  great- 
ness of  the  occasion.  Kneeling  to  the  King, 
he  desired  the  Sovereign  to  excuse  his  an- 
swer, for  “ in  this  place  I have  neither  eyes 
to  see,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  but  as  the  House 
is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whoso  servant  I am 
here.”  The  King  told  him  that  “ He  thought 
him  right,  and  that  his  own  eyes  were  as 
good  as  his.  I see  the  birds  are  flown  1”  He 
concluded  by  strenuously  insisting  that  the 
accused  Members  must  be  sent  to  him,  or  he 
must  take  his  own  course. 

On  this  occasion  none  but  the  Speaker 
spoke.  All  were  mute  in  sullenness  or  in 
awe.  No  generous,  no  dignified  emotions 
broke  forth  from  that  vast  body  of  Senators. 
The  incident  itself  was  so  suddon,  and  so  evi- 
dently unpremeditated,  that  Charles  had  not 
discovered  his  intention  to  a single  friend. 
All  were  astonished  or  indignant.  It  was, 
however,  a fitting  and  fortunate  occasion  for 
some  glorious  patriot  to  have  risen  as  the 
eloquent  organ  of  the  public  opinion,  and 
have  loyally  touched  a nerve  in  the  heart  of 
a monarch,  who  would  not  have  been  insen- 
sible. amidst  his  sorrows  and  hi3  cares ; he 
might  have  been  enlightened  by  solemn 
truths,  and  consoled  by  that  loyalty  of  feeling 
from  which  he  had  been  so  long  estranged. 
Charles  having  spoken,  and  no  friendly  voice 
responding,  left  the  House  as  he  had  entered, 
with  the  same  mark  of  respect.  But.  the 
House  was  in  disturbance,  and  the  reiterated 
cries  of  “ Privilege  1 Privilege !”  screamed  in 
the  ears  of  the  retiring  Monarch. 

Wo  are  told  by  Clarendon  that  the  King 
deeply  regretted  the  wild  adventure,  and  that 
“He  felt  within  himself  the  trouble  and 
agony  which  usually  attends  generous  and 
magnanimous  minds  upon  their  having  com- 
mitted errors  which  expose  them  to  censure 
and  to  damage.”  Should  it  be  imagined  that 
this  colouring  exceeds  the  reality,  we  may  at 
least  trace  the  King’s  whole  conduct  after  his 
late  error,  day  after  day,  to  retrieve  “ the 
casual  mistake,”  and  to  adopt  measures  the 
reverse  of  those  which  argue  a design  of  ar- 
bitrary rule. 


All  parties  agreed  to  censure  this  bold  and 
hazardous  measure;  for  on  unsuccessful  en- 
terprises men  are  judged  of  by  the  results. 
Fatal  as  was  this  false  step,  yet  Charles  was 
always  conceiving  himself  justified  in  the  im- 
peachment ; the  King  was  desirous  that  the 
nation  should  be  rightly  informed  of  his  own 
notions.  On  his  return  in  the  evening,  he 
sent  for  Rushworth,  whom  he  had  observed 
at  the  Clerk’s  table,  taking  down  his  speech. 
The  King  commanded  him  to  supply  a copy. 
Rushworth,  at  all  times  in  due  dread  of  his 
Lords  the  Commons,  who,  in  their  tyranny, 
were  already  preparing  the  sad  fate  of  the 
Attorney-General  for  having  obeyed  his 
Master’s  commands,  and  who  honestly 
avows  that  he  wished  to  be  excused,  remind- 
ed the  King  that  the  House  was  so  jealous  of 
its  privileges,  that  Mr.  Nevil,  a Yorkshire 
member,  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
only  for  telling  his  Majesty  what  words  were 
spoken  by  Mr.  Beltassis,  son  to  Lord  Faulcon- 
bridge.  Charles,  with  remarkable  quickness, 
observed,  “I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what 
was  said  by  any  member  of  the  House,  but 
what  I said  myself.”  This  fortunate  distinc- 
tion allayed  the  fears  of  the  wary  Clerk  of  the 
Commons,  and  is  one  among  the  other  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  logical  head  of  Charles. 
Rushworth  transcribed  the  speech  from  his 
short-hand,  the  King  staying  all  the  while  in 
the  room.  The  King  instantly  sent  it  to  the 
printer,  and  it  was  published  on  the  morning. 

These  transactions  passed  on  the  3rd  and 
4lh  of  January,  1641-2.  The  live  impeached 
members  had  flown  to  the  city.  The  Com- 
mons on  their  adjournment  formed  a select 
committee  aUlrocers’-hall,  at  once  to  eipress 
their  terror  by  their  removal,  and  not  to  be 
distant  from  the  council  of  the  live.  On  the 
5th,  Charles  having  utterly  rejected  the  wild 
bravery  of  Digby’s  resolution  to  seize  on  the 
members,  went  to  the  Guildhall,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  Lords  and  his  ordinary  re- 
tinue. He  addressed  the  people  in  the  hail, 
regretting  their  causeless  apprehensious,  and 
still  relying  on  their  affections  ; the  accused 
members,  who  had  shrouded  themselves  in 
the  city,  ho  hoped  no  good  man  would  keep 
from  a legal  trial.  He  aimed  to  be  gracious 
and  condescending,  and  to  be  popular ; he 
offered  to  dine  with  one  of  the  Sheriffs,  who 
was  a known  Parliament-man,  and  by  no 
means  solicitous  of  the  royal  honour.  But 
Charles  was  mortified  when  the  cry  of  the 
Commons  echoed  from  the  mouths  of  the  po- 
pulace. A daring  revolutionist  flung  into  the 
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King's  coach  a pamphlet  bearing  the  ominous 
cry  of  insurrection,  “To  your  tents,  0 
Israel !”  for  this  Puritanic  Israelite,  designat- 
ed as  an  Ironmonger  and  a Pamphleteer,  only 
saw  in  Charles  a sovereign  who  was  to  bo 
abandoned,  like  the  weak  and  tyrannical 
Rehoboam.  Rushworth  says,  on  the  King’s 
Teturn  there  were  no  tumults ; however,  the 
loyal  Lord  Mayor  was  pulled  from  his  horse, 
and  with  some  of  tho  Aldermen,  aftor  ma- 
nifold insults,  was  fortunate  to  escape  on 
foot.  (1) 

Events,  fraught  with  the  most  important 
results,  pressed  on  each  other  at  every  hour. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as  if  in  terror, 
adjourned  from  timo  to  time  and  from  place 
to  place.  The  city  was  agitated,  and  tho  panic 
spread  into  tho  country.  All  the  plots  and 
conspiracies  of  which  they  had  formerly  heard, 
and  had  almost  ridiculed,  they  now  imagined 
to  bo  very  credible.  Such  rumours  were  the 
talk  of  tho  day  and  wero  criod  at  night.  A 
conflict  of  tho  disordered  multitude  raged 
through  Westminster.  Their  language  was 
as  violent  as  their  motions.  “ It  was  a 
dismal  thing,”  says  Whitelocke,  “ to  all 
sober  men,  especially  Members  of  Parliament, 
to  see  and  hear  them.”  It  had  become  ne- 
cessary to  fortify  Whitehall. 

On  the  6th,  the  King  ventured  to  issue  a 
Proclamation  for  the  apprehension  of  the  five 
members  who  were  to  be  lodged  in  the  Tower. 
They  were,  however,  more  secure  at  a house 
in  Coleman-street,  in  hourly  communication 
with  the  Committee,  till  they  wore  carried  in 
state  to  Morchant-Taylors’-liall,  to  sit  in  the 
Committee  itself. 

On  the  7th,  the  Royal  Proclamation  was 
declared  to  bo  false,  scandalous,  and  illegal, 
and  the  Attorney-General  was  committed  for 
having  preferred  the  articles  against  the  five 
members. 

An  inflammatory  narrative,  by  the  Com- 
mittee, of  the  King’s  unhappy  entrance  into 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  prepared  with 
considerable  art.  They  assiduously  collected 
every  loose  expression,  and  every  ridiculous 
gesture  of  some  inconsiderate  young  persons 
who  appear  to  have  joined  the  King’s  party 
on  their  way.  From  such  slight  premises  the 
Committee  had  drawn  the  widest  inferences, 
till,  in  the  climax  of  this  denouncement  of 
their  “ Rehoboam,” they  alleged,  as  evidence, 
the  opinion  of  these  blustering  blades  them- 
selves, that  had  “ the  word”  been  given, 


“ questionless  they  would  have  cut  the 
throats  of  all  the  Commons.”  It  is  certain 
that  Charles  had  enjoined  his  company  not  to 
enter  the  Houso  “ on  their  lives.”  A news- 
writer  of  the  day  acknowledges  that  “ they 
demeaned  themselves  civilly  and  Lilly,  by 
no  means  prejudiced  in  favour  of  “ the  gen- 
tlemen with  halberts  and  swords,”  says— 
“Truly  I did  not  hear  there  was  any  incivi- 
lity offered  by  those  gentlemen  then  attend- 
ing to  any  member  of  the  House,  his  Majesty 
having  given  them  strict  commands  to  tho 
contrary.”  (2)  But  the  party  had  calculated 
on  tho  effect  of  deepening  the  odium  which 
the  King  had  incurred,  and  though  this  ag- 
gravation of  tho  idle  words  of  some  idle  men 
little  comported  with  tho  dignity  of  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  an  artifice  which  served  their 
purpose,  of  exciting  the  public  feeling  against 
the  indiscreet  monarch. 

A people  already  in  tumult  were  flax  to 
the  lire  ; the  populace  seemed  now  only 
waiting  to  bo  led  on  to  any  desperate  enter- 
prise. Most  of  tho  shops  were  closed,  and 
the  wandering  rabble,  here  and  there,  were 
listening  to  any  spokesman.  At  such  a 
crisis,  orators  and  leaders  shot  up,  certain  to 
delight  themselves  with  an  indulgent  au- 
dience, or  to  head  compliant  associates.  A 
person  of  some  consideration  exclaimed, 
“ the  King  was  unworthy  to  live  I”  another 
that  “ the  l’rince  would  govern  better."’  The 
rage  of  the  infuriated  Leviathan  was  at  its 
height.  The  tub  was  thrown  to  the  whale. 
It  was  proposed  to  conduct  the  accused  mem- 
bers in  a grand  triumph  to  their  House.  A 
thousand  mariners  and  watermen  fly  to  tho 
Committee  to  guard  them  on  the  river ; a 
mob  of  apprentices  proffer  their  sorvices  by 
land. 

During  tho  preparations  for  the  triumphal 
procession  of  the  five,  Charles  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  remove  from  Whitehall. 

Such  a resolution  was  not  made  without 
difficulty,  and  the  unhappy  result  is  alleged 
to  prove  that  a contrary  conduct  was  the  pre- 
ferable one.  The  flight  of  Charles  from  the 
capital  has  been  condemned.  Some  dreaded 
a civil  war,  should  the  King  abandon  the  ca- 
pital. The  Lord  Mayor,  with  many  of  the 
King’s  friends  from  the  city,  offered  to  raise 
a guard  of  ten  thousand  men,  but  that  itself 
would  have  been  tho  very  evil  for  which  it 
offered  a preventive — a civil  war.  “ If  your 
Majesty  leaves  us,”  observed  a sage  citizen, 


(I)  Kaleon,  ii.,822. 


(2)  Lilly’s  Li  fc  and  Death  of  Charles  the  First,  lOS. 
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“we  are  undone,  and  the  members  will  carry  < 
all  before  them  as  they  please.”  Prescientlv 
he  added,  “ Sir,  1 shall  never  see  you  again  I” 
Moreover,  it  was  urged  that  the  King  had  yet 
a strong  party  in  the  nation — a majority 
among  the  Peers,  and  no  inconsiderable  num- 
bor  of  the  Commons,  who  though  they  were 
separated  by  thoir  fears,  were  not  yet  lost, 
and  even  his  late  error  might  bo  redeemed. 
But  the  King  had  lived  of  late  without  ho- 
nour; the  Queen  not  without  peril;  every 
hour  was  multiplying  personal  injuries  which 
he  dared  not  resent.  His  late  false  step  had 
ruined  his  hopes,  and  his  confidence  in  his 
Lords  had  long  been  shaken  since  they  could 
no  longer  protect  their  own  privileges.  At  a 
distance  from  this  rule  of  terror,  these  scenes 
of  insurrection,  perhaps  his  fortune  might 
change ; he  might  show  himself  to  his  whole 
kingdom  the  Sovereign  he  desired  to  bo  ; 
his  presence  in  the  Capital  had  only  surround- 
ed hint  by  conspiracies  in  his  palace,  and 
dethronement  from  his  Parliament. 

On  the  tenth  of  January  the  King  with  his 
family,  and  a few  of  his  household,  took  his 
melancholy  departure  from  Whitehall,  which 
he  never  again  saw  but  to  die  before  his  pa- 
lace-window. 

On  the  eleventh,  at  noon,  the  Committee, 
with  the  ftvo  members,  came  by  water  to 
Westminster.  The  river  was  covered  with 
long  boats  and  barges — their  appearance  was 
warliko — “dressed  up  with  waist-clothes ”(1) 
as  prepared  for  action ; their  guns  pealed  and 
their  streamers  waved;  at  land  the  drums 
and  the  trumpets  responded.  Clamouring 
against  Bishops  and  Popish  Lords,  as  they 
passed  by  Whitehall,  they  jeeringly  asked 
“ What  had  become  of  the  King  and  his  Ca- 
valiers?” The  multitude  rolled  on  from  the 
city  and  tho  suburbs,  with  loud  acclamations, 
following  tho  citizens  and  the  trained-bands, 
who  carried  “ the  Protestation  ” tied  to  the 
tops  of  their  pikes,  and  several  troops  of  vo- 
lunteers, who,  instead  of  feathers,  decked 
their  hats  with  “ tho  Protestation.”  This 
“ tumultuary  army  ” was  led  by  a Captain  of 
the  Artillery-ground,  for  whom  an  extraor- 
dinary commission  for  that  purpose  bore  the 
novel  title  of  Major-General  of  tho  Militia. 
Major  Skippon,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks, 

(t)  As  Clarendon  calls  them.  The  term  is  not  in 
Todd,  and  perhaps  the  use  is  obsolete.  They  are 
explained  in  Kersey’sdietionary,as“all  such  clothes 
ns  are  hung  about  tire  cage-work,  or  uppermost 
hull,  to  shadow  the  men  from  the  enemy  in  an 
engagement;  whence  they  are  also  termed  Fighit.” 
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became  an  able  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  The  double  triumph  was  complete  by 
land  and  water.  Its  military  character  was 
the  most  striking  novelty ; and  without  a 
war  the  Parliament  could  show  an  army. 
All  these  scenes  remind  one  of  Revolutionary 
Paris. 

The  King  had  flown  to  Hampton  Court ; 
this  was  the  first  flight  in  a life  that  was  after- 
wards to  be  so  fugitive.  Here,  however,  the 
distance  was  not  found  inconvenient  for  the 
march  of  that  army  of  petitioners,  for  such 
they  appeared  to  be  by  their  number  and 
their  hostility.  It  was  now  that  the  appren- 
tices, the  porters,  the  beggars,  and  the  “ good 
wives”  of  the  city  (2)  grew  eloquent  on  paper. 
The  most  remarkable  petitioners  who  went  to 
the  King  were  the  deputation  of  a formidable 
body  from  Hampden’s  County  of  Buckingham- 
shire. Four  thousand,  as  they  were  com- 
puted, says  Rushworth,  some  have  said  six, 
riding  every  man  with  the  cockade  of  a print- 
ed copy  of  “ the  Protestation  ” in  their  hats, 
had  presented  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the 
Commons,  calling  themselves  “ countrymen 
and  neighbours  of  Hampden.”  As  they  were 
probably  expected,  this  Buckinghamshire  ca- 
valcade excited  no  astonishment,  and  they 
were  sure  of  a flattering  reception.  It  must 
be  confessed  this  muster  did  great  honour  to 
the  patriot,  but  the  fact  could  not  be  con- 
cealed, that  here  was  a formidable  squadron 
of  cavalry  of  Hampdenites,  of  which  the  Co- 
lonel had  not  yet  been  appointed.  It  was  a 
regiment  which  might  have  given  Charles 
more  reasonable  alarm  than  the  Commons 
affected  to  feel,  when  Lord  Digby  drove  one 
morning  in  a coach  and  six,  attended  by  a 
single  servant,  to  deliver  a message  to  about 
fifty  disbanded  officers  at  Kingston,  for  which 
he  was  compelled  to  fly  the  country,  and  at- 
tainted of  treason  for  “ levying  war.” 

On  tho  twelfth,  Charles  flew  to  Windsor, 
having  first  dispatched  a message  to  the 
Commons.  Ho  told  them  that  some  finding 
it  disputable  whether  his  proceedings  against 
the  members  were  agreeable  to  their  privi- 
leges, he  waived  them — but  would  adopt 
others  in  an  unquestionable  way. 

Between  this  day  and  the  twentieth,  a com- 
mittee, for  now  the  government  seemed  en- 

Thc  Work  or  waist  of  a ship  is  described  as  tliatpart 
of  her  which  lies  between  Ihetwo  masis,  the  main 
and  the  fore-masts. 

(SI  Hume,  vi.,  *77.  The  philosopher  is  perfectly 
Lncianic  in  his  descriptions,  particularly  in  hii 
profane  scofflngs  of  these  female  zealots. 
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tirely  at  the  mercy  of  a select  committee, 
proposed  a new  Remonstrance  on  the  state  of 
the  kingdom.  To  disporse  this  storm,  the 
King  sent  down  a remarkable  message  to 
both  Houses.  He  offered  that  if  they  would 
digest  all  their  grievances  into  one  entire 
body,  for  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on 
a secure  basis,  he  would  convince  them  that 
he  had  never  designed  to  violate  their  privi- 
leges, and  was  ready  to  exceed  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  the  most  indulgent  Princes. 

This  healing  message  rejoiced  the  Lords, 
who  implored  the  Commons  to  join  with 
them  in  accepting  this  unreserved  confidence 
of  the  King.  But  the  Commons  had  to  walk 
in  their  own  path,  not  in  that  of  the  King 
or  the  Lords.  On  the  next  day  they  pressed 
the  King  to  proceed  against  the  members. 
The  King  inquired  whether  he  is  to  proceed 
by  impeachment  in  Parliament,  or  by  com- 
mon law  ; or  have  his  choice  of  either  ? 

After  these  repeated  attempts  on  the  King’s 
side  to  maintain  the  justice  of  his  impeach- 
ment, it  came  to  an  almost  incredible  con- 
clusion— the  King  grants  a general  pardon  to 
all  the  parties!  The  style  is  singular  : “ As 
be  once  conceived  that  he  had  ground  enough 
to  accuse  them,  so  now  his  Majesty  finds  as 
good  cause  wholly  to  desert  any  prosecution 
of  them.”  Charles  would  not  falsify  his  late 
proceedings  by  declaring  the  innocence  of  the 
accused  members,  but  assigns  a reason  which 
only  leaves  to  posterity  a testimony  of  his 
inextricable  difficulties. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  the  whole  inci- 
dent of  the  five  members  had  now  closed  all 
farther  negotiations.  But  while  Charles  ex- 
isted as  the  Sovereign,  there  remained  for 
the  Commons,  particularly  for  the  Common- 
wealth-men, much  to  be  done.  They  had 
not  yet  obtained  possession  of  the  sword, 
though  they  had  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
royalty.  They  advanced  a step  farther  than 
the  ingenuity  of  malice  could  easily  have 
contrived.  They  petitioned  the  King  <o  dis- 
close the  names  of  his  informers  against  the 
five  members,  and  to  consign  them  to  the 
Parliament  1 This  “ humble  petition  ” never 
could  be  answered  by  the  King,  and  this  they 
well  knew.  (1)  Such  was  their  Machiavelian 
policy ; to  close  their  discussions  they  usually 
forced  the  King  into  a predicament  in  which 

(I)  Rushworth notes,  “What  answer bia  Majesty 
returned  to  this  petition,  or  whether  any,  I do  not 
find  or  remember."— Rushworth,  iv.,  *82.  1 ob- 
serve by  Mr.  Brodie  that  a bill  in  vindication  of  the 
aecused  members  was  immediately  prepared,  but 


he  must  either  have  been  the  most  contemp- 
tible of  Princes  in  sacrificing  his  friends,  or 
in  exposing  the  secrets  of  State,  which  in- 
volved his  honour ; or  appear  odious  to  the 
people  by  a concealment  of  what  he  dared 
not  avow,  or  for  having  alleged  what  he 
could  not  maintain. 

At  this  moment  the  King  was  left  aban- 
doned amidst  the  most  urgent  wants.  He 
could  no  longer  draw  the  weekly  supplies  for 
his  household,  for  the  officers  of  the  customs 
were  under  the  control  of  the  Commons.  The 
Queen  had  pawned  her  plate  for  a temporary 
aid.  His  friends  in  terror  were  in  flight  ; 
and  the  Sovereign  sate  amidst  a council 
whom  he  could  no  longer  consult.  He  was 
betrayed  by  the  most  confidential  of  his  inti- 
mates. He  was  deserted  by  those  who  like 
Lord  Holland  had  depended  on  his  bounty, 
or  whom  like  the  Earl  of  Essex  he  had  unac- 
countably neglected.  “ In  this  sad  condi- 
tion,” says  Lord  Clarendon,  “ was  the  King 
at  Windsor,  fallen  in  ten  days  from  a height 
and  greatness  that  his  enemies  feared,  to  such 
a lowness  that  his  own  servants  durst  hardly 
avow  the  wailing  on  him.” 

Amidst  the  perplexities  of  State,  and  these 
personal  distresses,  the  anxieties  of  Charles 
were  increased  by  the  fate  of  his  Queen,  and 
the  pressure  of  his  own  immediate  plans  of 
operation.  Henrietta’s  fears  were  restless 
since  the  menace  of  impeachment.  The  pre- 
text of  the  Queen  to  accompany  her  daughter, 
betrothed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  Holland, 
covered  more  than  one  design.  There,  in 
security,  not  unprovided  with  the  means, 
carrying  with  her  the  crown  jewels,  she 
might  execute  some  confidential  offices,  while 
the  King  resolved  to  fly  to  the  North,  as  yet 
untainted  by  the  mobocracy  of  the  Metropolis. 

There  was  yet  an  agony  to  pass  through 
for  the  husband,  in  the  separation  from  his 
adored  companion— that  hapless  foreigner, 
now  chased  to  a still  more  foreign  land,  to 
live  alone  among  a people  who  never  cast  a 
sorrowing  look  on  suffering  royally.  Charles 
accompanied  Henrietta  and  the  Princess  to 
Dover ; many  an  importunate  message  was 
received  from  the  Commons  on  his  way,  and 
the  last  hours  of  the  parting  of  the  family 
were  disturbed  by  many  a gloomy  presage. 
When  the  Queen  had  embarked,  Charles 

Charles  justly  alleging  that  it  reflected  on  him, 
which  it  certainly  did,  refused  to  pass  it.  Pari. 
History,  x.,  3S8.  Cobbet,  it.,  t!3*-*6.  This  fact 
completes  the  proofs  of  the  rancorous  personal  per- 
secution of  the  helpless  Monarch. 
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stood  immoveable,  watching  (be  departing 
ship  with  the  most  poignant  emotions.  There 
was  an  awful  uncertainty  whether  they  should 
ever  meet  again.  He  stood  on  the  shore  to 
give  them  the  last  signal,  the  last  farewell ! — 
gazing  with  moistened  eyes  till  the  shadowy 
sails  vanished  in  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
vessel  was  no  longer  visible,  Charles  lingered 
for  some  time,  pacing  along  the  shore,  wrap- 
ped in  deep  and  sad  thoughts.  The  King  had 
of  late  been  accustomed  to  the  deprivation  of 
his  power — to  the  destitution  of  personal 
wants,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  had  a 
kingdom  which  acknowledged  its  Monarch, 
or  a soldier  who  would  obey  his  commands, 
for  at  this  very  moment,  and  on  his  road,  he 
had  been  assailed  by  reiterated  messages  to 
deliver  up  the  militia  to  the  Commons.  But 
he  had  never  yet  lost  his  wife— he  had  never 
felt  that  pang  of  love— the  loneliness  of  the 
soul. 

Yet  he  was  still  a father,  and  Charles  con- 
templated on  a melancholy  pleasure  on  his 
return  to  Greenwich,  in  the  embrace  of  the 
Prince.  On  this  last  tendril  were  now  cling- 
ing his  domestic  affections ; yet  of  this  ob- 
ject of  his  tenderness  the  Commons  hastened 
to  deprive  him.  While  at  Dover,  a worthless 
courtier  had  been  refused  to  be  admitted  of 
the  Prince’s  bed-chamber.  With  men  of  this 
stamp  a favour  denied  implies  a wrong  re- 
ceived ; and,  thus  injured,  this  man  declared 
that  “ since  he  could  not  be  considerable  by 
doing  the  King  service,  considerable  he  would 
be  by  doing  him  disservice.”  Posting  to  the 
Parliament,  he  gave  some  pretended  infor- 
mation of  a design  to  remove  the  Prince  into 
France,  but  more  intelligibly  offered  himself 
as  “ their  bravo”  at  taverns,  and  meetings, 
not  deficient  in  insolence  and  audacity.  This 
worthless  rejected  creature  of  the  Court, 
though  without  talents,  and  having  long  lost 
his  character,  was  publicly  embraced  and  eu- 
logised, even  by  Hampden.  In  the  spirit  of 
party  no  man  is  too  mean  to  court,  no  arts 
too  gross  to  practise.  Charles  had  desired 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  governor  of  the 
Prince,  to  bring  him  to  Greenwich;  on  this 
an  express  order  from  the  House  forbade  his 
removal.  But  the  command  of  the  father  was 
preferred.  Several  Members  hastened  to 
Greenwich  to  convey  the  Prince  to  London, 
but  the  King  had  arrived  ; and  they  were 
silent  in  the  presence  of  the  father.  Charles 
had  been  greatly  agitated  on  his  road  by  a 
message  from  the  Commons  respecting  the 
Prince.  Embracing  his  son,  the  melancholy 


Monarch,  shedding  some  joyful  tears,  ex- 
claimed, “I  can  now  forget  all,  since  I have 
got  Charles  1” 

The  King  had  granted  so  much,  that  he 
had  nothing  left  to  bestow,  save  one  great 
object  of  the  ambition  of  the  triumphant 
party— the  army  itself. 

They  had  first  proposed  to  nominate  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  every  county,  chiefly  their 
adherents,  who  were  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
two  Houses ; the  two  Houses  were  now  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  King  had  not  re- 
fused even  this  point,  reserving  to  himself  a 
revocable  power.  But  their  policy  was  now, 
observes  Hume,  to  astonish  the  King  by  the 
boldness  of  their  enterprises.  They  declared 
that  their  fears  and  jealousies  had  so  multi- 
plied on  them,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  dispose  of  the  whole  military  force  of  the 
kingdom,  both  for  the  safety  of  his  Majesty 
and  the  people ; this  they  had  resolved  to  do, 
by  the  authority  of  both  Houses— that  is,  by 
their  own  authority.  And  they  mercifully 
invited  his  Majesty  to  fix  his  residence  among 
them. 

It  is  remarkable  of  Charles  the  First,  that, 
whenever  he  acted  unembarrassed  by  the 
distracting  councils  of  others,  there  was  a 
promptness  in  reply,  and  a decision  in  con- 
duct, which  convey  the  most  favourable  im- 
pressions not  only  of  his  intellect,  but  of  his 
intellectual  courage.  When  the  Committee 
of  both  Houses  went  down  to  Newmarket  to 
deliver  this  astonishing  message,  instead  of 
finding  the  King  subdued  into  pusillanimity, 
an  object  of  the  contempt  they  had  so  stu- 
diously shown  him,  they  were  answered  by 
such  an  unexpected  denial,  in  a style  so  vigo- 
rous and  indignant,  that  it  startled  the  Com- 
mittee, who  had  relied  on  what  of  late  had 
so  often  passed.  They  had  come  to  vanquish 
a deserted  monarch,  and  were  themselves 
repulsed.  Lord  Holland  would  not  venture 
to  report  the  King’s  words,  without  a written 
memorandum.  By  this  circumstance  poste- 
rity receives  an  authentic  specimen  of 
Charles’s  colloquial  discourse ; we  trace  his 
warm  undisguised  emotions  expressive  ofhis 
anger,  or  pathetic  from  deep  and  injured 
feelings. 

From  the  King’s  interviews  with  the  Com- 
mittee I transcribe  those  passages  which  will 
interest  the  readers  of  his  history. 

“ I am  confident  that  you  expect  not  that 
I should  give  you  a speedy  answer  to  this 
strange  and  unexpected  declaration. 

“ What  would  you  have?  Have  I violated 
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your  laws  ? Have  I denied  to  pass  any  one 
J>ill  for  the  ease  and  security  of  my  subjects? 
I do  not  ask  you  what  you  have  dono  for  me. 

“ Have  any  of  my  people  been  transported 
with  fears  and  apprehensions?  I have  of- 
fered as  free  and  general  a pardon  as  your- 
selves can  devise.  All  this  considered,  there 
is  a judgment  from  Heaven  upon  this  nation 
if  these  distractions  continue.  God  so  deal 
with  me  and  mine  that  all  my  thoughts  and 
intentions  are  upright  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  true  Protestant  profession,  and  for  the 
observation  and  preservation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land.” 

On  the  following  day  the  Earl  of  Holland 
endeavoured  to  persuade  his  Majesty  to  come 
near  the  Parliament.  Charles  replied,  “ I 
would  you  had  given  me  cause, but  lam  sure 
this  Declaration  is  not  the  way  to  it.  And 
in  all  Aristotle’s  rhetoric  there  is  no  such 
argument  of  persuasion.” 

The  Earl  of  Pembroke  pressed  to  learn  of 
his  Majesty  what  he  would  have  them  say  to 
the  Parliament?  Charles  smartly  replied, 
that  “ He  would  whip  a boy  in  Westminster 
school  that  could  not  tell  thatby  his  answer.” 

Again  pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  to  compromise  the 
demand  of  the  Commons,  by  granting  the 
militia  for  a time,  Charles  suddenly  swore, 
“ By  God  ! not  for  an  hour!  You  have  asked 
that  of  me  in  this,  was  never  asked  of  a King, 
and  with  which  l will  not  trust  my  wife  and 
children.” 

Well  might  Charles  the  First  exclaim,  as 
once  he  did,  in  addressing  the  Commons, 
“ Surely,  we  too  have  our  grievances  1” 

CHAPTER  LXffl. 

The  Civil  Wars. 

As  late  as  in  my  youth,  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Charles  the  First  were  still  a domestic  tale,  as 
well  as  a public  history.  Their  local  tradi- 
tions are  scattered  over  the  land,  and  many 
an  achievement  of  chivalric  loyalty,  or  of 
Commonwealth  intrepidity,  are  commemo- 
rated in  our  county  histories;  for  the  king- 
dom of  England,  as  the  poet  May,  the  Par- 
liamentary historian,  expresses  it,  was  divid- 
ed into  more  wars  than  counties.  (1)  We  may 
listen  to  such  narratives  on  the  very  spots  of 
their  occurrence.  We  may  linger  amid  the 
scenes  of  some  forlorn  hope,  or  some  strange 
and  momentary  stratagem ; of  the  obdurate 

(I)  A Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament.  71. 


siege,  where  famine  was  more  murderous 
than  the  sword,  and  the  dread  surrender  to 
an  enemy  as  obdurate— as  at  the  siege  of 
Colchester  ; or  some  sanguinary  storming,  as 
at  Leicester,  where  they  found  a war  in  every 
street;  or  some  triumphant  repulse,  as  at 
Lyme;  some  midnight  surprise,  as  at  Dover 
Castle.  Many  an  obscure  village  like  Chag- 
ford  in  Devonshire,  where  Sydney  Godolphin 
fell,  or  Chalgraveiield,  where  Hampden  shed 
his  blood,  or  the  Close  at  Lichfield,  where 
Lord  Brooke,  the  great  adversary  of  the 
Church,  pledged  his  solemn  vow  and  perish- 
ed, were  places  which,  as  Lord  Clarendon 
has  said  of  one  of  them,  “ would  never  other- 
wise have  a mention  to  the  world.” 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Charlos  (he  First,  ere 
the  Revolutions  among  our  neighbours,  form- 
ed an  unparalleled  story  of  the  struggles  and 
the  passions  of  a great  people.  It  was  then 
peculiar  to  Englishmen,  that  there  were  few 
who  had  not  derived  from  their  very  birth- 
place the  most  elevated  feelings,  though  as- 
sociated with  obscure  incidents  and  names  of 
unknown  persons;  for  however  obscure  might 
bo  the  incident,  and  however  unknown  the 
person,  the  interest  excited  was  not  local  but 
national ; and  the  man  of  whom  the  tale  was 
told,  whether  Monarchist  or  Parliamentarian, 
was  a hero  or  a martyr.  Thus  it  has  hap- 
pened that  some  whose  name  has  only  re- 
ceived a single  mention,  known  but  by  a 
single  act,  are  still  chronicled  in  the  memory 
of  their  townsmen,  and  we  find  their  descend- 
ants among  the  old  families  of  tho  place. 
Heroes  have  died  unsung  among  these  Civil 
Wars,  and  more  noble  blood  has  been  shed  in 
an  obscure  field  of  action  than  have  cost  some 
victories  of  renown. 

Struck  by  so  many  ennobling  and  so  many 
affecting  scenes,  in  the  variable  contest,  an 
artist  of  some  eminence,  a few  years  ago, 
designed  a series  of  pictures  to  perpetuate 
the  most  remarkable  incidents.  He  had  loi- 
tered through  many  a summer  day  in  their 
scenes;  he  had  stood  on  the  broken  town’s 
wall  where  the  enemy  had  forced  an  entrance, 
now  concealed  beneath  the  tall  grass,  and 
on  which  no  Corporation  would  bestow  a 
useless  repair.  From  such  a spot  he  had 
traced  the  combatants  to  the  stand  made  at 
the  market-place,  or  where  the  steeple  of  the 
church  opposed  the  inroad  like  a fort.  There 
the  townsmen,  too  brave  and  too  simple  in 
their  rude  warfare  to  cry  for  or  to  give  quar- 
ter, “ not  from  cruelty  but  from  igno- 
rance,” a contemporary  narrative  mourn* 
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fatly  records,  would  fight  after  the  surrender 
of  the  place,  maddening  the  vindictive  sol- 
diery. Our  artist  had  pondered  over  the 
memoirs  of  contemporaries  who  had  them- 
selves been  actors  in  the  scenes  which  they 
described,  and  often  discovered  incidents 
which  are  still  attested  by  the  records  of  the 
town — by  the  evidence  retained  among  an- 
cient families,  in  diaries,  letters,  and  other 
domestic  memorials;  (1)  and  may  still  be 
verified  by  an  inspection  of  the  very  places — 
spots  for  the  dreaming  fancies  of  the  painter’s 
graphical  imagination  1 

The  halls  of  anciont  mansions  are  often 
hung  with  the  antique  gorget  and  the  pctro- 
nel;(2)the  steel  basltet-hilted  sword,  com- 
mon in  the  Parliamentary  wars,  the  pon- 
derous brass  spurs  and  the  military  gloves, 
which  have  not  yet  mouldered  away.  There 
they  hang,  and  with  them  often  “ hangs 
many  a tale.”  The  hero  himself,  who  either 
defended  or  retook  his  own  mansion,  or  pe- 
rished i::  the  field,  no  unwilling  victim  to 
martyred  honour  or  to  holy  freedom,  still 
awes  us  with  his  peaked  beard  and  shining 
corslet  among  his  obscure  cousins  in  the  por- 
trait-gallery. Often  in  these  aboriginal  fa- 
milies, the  domestic  circle  has  its  private 
anecdotes— they  show  the  secret  apartment 
where  tho  sliding  panel  concealed  all  en- 
trance; there  some  hero  lay  secreted  from 
his  pursuers,  even  from  his  family;  (3)  and 
there  once  the  wealth  of  the  family,  hastily 
thrown  together,  was  buried  from  the  irrup- 

(I)  Among  other  curious  circumstances  of  this 
nature  which  have  happened  to  me,  I may  mention 
one  concerninga  gentleman  of  tiie  time  of  Charles 
the  First,  in  a visit  to  Lyme  Regis,  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  become  acquainted  with  a very  amiable, 
gentleman  of  the  nameof  Pyne.  llewasadcsccndant 
of  John  Pyne,  whose  name  has  been  commemorated 
by  Clarendon,  v G8.  Mr.  Pyne  obligingly  showed 
me  some  family  papers. 

This  John  Pyne,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  First, 
was  “a  gentleman  well  known  and  of  a fair  estate" 
in  Somersetshire.  He  was  of  "a  passionate  and  vi- 
rulent temper,  of  the  Independent  party.”  A letter 
of  his  waa  intercepted  duringthe  treaty  of  Uxbridge, 
which  showed  “ a great  detestation  of  the  peace," 
inveighing  against  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Ihe  Scots. 
The  effect  on  Hie  impending  negotiation  produced 
by  this  letter,  which  exposed  the  secret  intentions 
of  the  Independents,  is  noticed  by  Clarendon.  I 
found  at  the  British  Museum  an  original  letter  of 
this  Mr.  Pyne,  which  warmly  congratulates  that 
worthy.  Colonel  Pride,  for  his  famous  “ Purge.”  But 
the  history  of  Pyne  has  not  yet  closed.  This  ardent 
Independent  and  country  gentleman  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  Restoration— and  II  seems  from  the  family 
papers,  that,  after  a considerable  imprisonment, 
means  were  used  that  the  Attorney-General  camo 
down  with  a nolle  protequi— end  one  day  John  Pyne, 


tion  of  a predatory  soldiery.  They,  too, 
have  their  affectionate  or  their  proud  tradi- 
tions of  devoted  fidelity,  and  of  sequestrations 
and  imprisonments,  which  at  the  time  only 
concealed  family  feuds  under  tho  cloak  of 
patriotism  ; and  of  many  a tender  alliance, 
through  moro  than  one  generation,  crossed 
by  the  heirs  of  the  courlty  cavalier  and  tho 
uncompromising  Cromwellian. 

Foreigners  sometimes  reproach  our  insular 
English  for  deficient  sympathy  with  tho  mi- 
series of  war,  estranged,  as  they  are,  from  its 
actual  scenes.  The  history  of  no  people, 
however,  has  been  more  abundant  with  the 
calamities  of  that  most  cruel  of  all  wars — 
civil  war  1 The  scroll  of  British  history  un- 
folds little  but  a barbarous  and  tragic  tale. 
The  blood  of  the  English  people  was  not  con- 
sumed only  by  tho  two  Roses ; the  protracted 
war  of  several  years  of  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Parliament  was  a malediction  of  Heaven  ; and 
so  recently  as  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  how 
many  domestic  feuds  survived  the  battles  of 
the  Stuart  and  the  Brunswick  I 

Civil  or  intestine  wars  are  distinguishable 
from  external  or  foreign  wars,  by  the  per- 
sonal hatred  of  the  actors.  They  are  neither 
combating  for  ancient  glory  nor  for  new 
conquests.  It  is  the  despair  of  their  pas- 
sions which  involves  these  fraternal  enemies 
iu  one  common  vengeance.  Even  conquests 
in  civil  wars  render  the  victors  fearful. 
Whitelocke  was  deeply  impressed  by  this 
sorrowful  obervalion.  “ Thus,”  says  he, 

“travelling  in  a coach  and  four,”  returned  to  hl» 
“fair  eeat;”  hut  the  means  practised  with  the  mi- 
nistcis  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  most  probablj 
with  Clarendon,  are  suit  felt  by  his  descendants, 
and  “the  fair  estate”  was  sadly  “shorn  of  its 
beams.” 

(S)  A “ petronel  is  a kind  of  harqticbuEs  or  horse- 
man’s gun,  so  called  because  it  is  hanged  on  the 
breast.”— Kersey’s  “New  World  of  Words.” 

(8)  The  history  of  these  interior  and  secret  apart- 
ments in  old  mansions  is  curious.  They  were  long 
used,  and  often  built  by  our  Roman  Catholics  to 
conceal  the  celebration  of  their  mass,  and  as  an  asy- 
lum for  their  priests.  In  the  civil  wars  they  were 
of  great  service  in  secreting  persons,  whose  lives 
have  been  saved  by  half  an  hour  from  the  soldiers 
sent  after  them.  Many  have  lived  in  their  own 
houses,  for  many  months,  unknown  to  their  own 
family,  save  the  single  member  who  was  trusted  to 
procure  their  meal  with  the  most  cautious  Bccrecy. 
Sir  Henry  Slingsby  seems  to  allude  to  such  an 
apartment  in  his  own  house.  “Since  they  have 
from  York  laid  wait  for  me  to  take  me,  I take  my- 
self to  one  room  in  my  hoose  scarce  known  or  by 
my  servants,  where  I spend  my  days  in  great  si- 
lence, scarce  daring  to  6peak  or  walk,  but  with 
great  heed  lest  I be  discovered.  El  jam  venicl  lacllo 
cun  a emecius  ptde.”— Memoirs,  p.  9S. 
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“ we  may  see  that  even  after  almost  a con- 
quest, yet  they  (the  Parliament)  apprehended 
no  safety;  such  are  the  issues  and  miseries 
of  a civil  war,  that  the  victors  are  full  of 
fears  from  those  they  have  subdued;  no 
quiet,  no  security  I”  (1)  Where  victories  are 
painful  as  defeats,  dark  cypress,  and  not  lau- 
rels, must  be  gathered.  What  can  two  ar- 
mies of  fellow-countrymen,  sometimes  two 
rival  counties  opposed  to  each  other  with 
provincial  malignity,  (2)  destroy,  but  that 
which  was  their  own  ? Him  who  so  bravely 
assaults,  and  him  who  so  bravely  repels, 
the  country  might  bless,  had  they  the 
hearts  to  be  recreants ! What  scenes  are 
shifted  in  this  tragic  drama  ! The  plundered 
mansion— the  village  in  flames— the  far- 
mer’s homestead  ravaged  1 Whose  property 
has  the  hero  of  civil  war  plundered  ?— his 
neighbours’!  Whom  has  he  routed?— his 
friends!  Who  appear  in  the  returns  of  the 
wounded  and  killed  of  the  enemy?— his  rela- 
tives! The  sanctity  of  social  life  once  vio- 
lated, family  is  ranged  against  family;  pa- 
rents renounce  their  children ; the  brother  is 
struck  by  the  arm  of  his  brother;  even  the 
affection  of  the  wife  is  alienated  ; and  finally, 
they  leave  the  sad  inheritance  of  their  unna- 
tural animosities  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. In  civil  wars  not  small  is  the  number 
of  those,  whose  names  appear  in  no  list  of  the 
sufferers,  whose  wounds  are  not  seen  by  any 
human  eye,  but  whose  deaths  are  as  certain 
as  any  which  flies  with  the  bullet.  These  are 
they  who  retreat  into  the  silence  of  horror 
and  despair,  and  die  heart-broken — or  linger 
on  with  sorrows  unassuaged,  or  unutterable 
griefs. 

But  all  are  not  patriots  who  combat  for  pa- 
triotism. All  sorts  of  adventurers,  looking 
up  to  all  sorts  of  hopes,  take  their  station 
under  opposing  banners.  Thero  shall  we 
find  Ambition  and  Avarice,  often  Revenge 
and  Ingratitude;  so  many  are  the  passions 
civil  war  indulges  and  conceals ! 

The  sufferings  of  the  common  people  seem 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  historical  pen,  and 
the  sympathy  of  abstract  reasoners.  Every 

(I)  Whitelocke,  its. 

(8)  I fear  that  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First,  when  whole  regiments  were  composed  of  men 
raised  from  a particular  county,  and  came  in  con- 
tact with  a similar  one  of  another,  the  struggle  be- 
came more  obstinate  and  malignant.  The  men  of 
Herefordshire  encountering  the  men  of  Gloucester- 
shire, the  Lancastrians  engaging  with  the  North- 
umbrians, even  the  inhabitants  of  one  town  with 
those  of  a neighbouring  town,  would  slash  each 


scene  in  history  is  to  be  something  which 
may  be  acted  in  a theatre  by  the  privileged 
actors.  It  is  not  the  story  of  a few  hundred 
persons  in  a nation  ; but  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands who  are  hourly  to  be  immolated  to  the 
demon,  who  hears  their  shrieks,  or  notices 
their  tears  1 

In  a civil  war  not  only  men  change  their 
principles,  but  towns  and  cities  are  disorder- 
ed by  sudden  phrenzies.  During  the  wars  oi 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Parliament,  many 
a town,  sometimes  a whole  county,  were 
compelled  to  lake  a new  side  at  the  approach, 
or  on  the  retreat,  of  an  army.  And  this  con- 
cussion of  their  passions,  or  clash  of  their  in- 
terests, was  again  to  be  suffered  as  tho  place 
was  lost,  or  was  recovered.  A civil  war  is 
more  than  one  war,  for  it  conceals  enem;es 
within,  while  it  combats  the  enemy  without. 
In  the  wars  of  Charles  the  First,  often  on  the 
day  the  Parliament’s  warrant  to  enlist  men 
was  read,  a messenger  hastened  to  the  Sheriff 
with  the  King’s  proclamation.  If  the  people 
opposed  the  Parliament,  they  heard  them- 
selves lauded  for  their  due  allegiance  to  their 
Sovereign ; if  they  sided  with  the  Parliament, 
they  were  flattered  as  the  faithful  servants  of 
tho  State.  The  people  thus  seemed  always 
in  the  right ; but  whatever  was  the  principle, 
they  discovered  that  the  result  was  ever  the 
same.  The  people  were  to  bo  plundered ! 
The  friend  they  must  not  deny ; the  foe  they 
dared  not.  Political  confusion  nourished 
Anarchy  and  Tyranny  — political  confusion, 
like  the  wolf-nurse  of  the  two  rival  founders 
of  Rome,  sent  her  progeny  forth,  raging  utt- 
controlled  from  Dover  to  Berwick. 

Military  marauders,  for  such  in  civil  wars 
even  disciplined  troops  become,  living  at  free- 
qnarters,  making  war  as  their  holiday,  and 
enriching  themselves  by  impoverishing  others, 
would  often  reproach  their  fellow-countrymen 
to  their  faces  lhat  “ They  were  conquered 
slaves !”  Who  now  was  to  maintain  laws, 
when  lawlessness  was  itself  the  law,  and  the 
swordsman  sale  as  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  ? A 
contemporary  bard  hasenergetically  described 
this  unhappy  crisis : 

other  with  the  malice  of  provincial  rivalry,  and  to 
the  miseries  of  war  add  the  paltry  pride  of  the 
jealousy  of  a whole  county.  In  the  Memoirs  of 
Captain  John  Hodgson,  an  active  Commonwealth 
officer,  in  the  Lancashire  infantry,  we  detect  this 
sort  of  feeling.  Alluding  to  the  bravery  of  his  regi- 
ment, he  says,  “ They  were  brave  firemen— 1 have 
often  told  them  they  were  as  good  fighters  and  as 
great  plunderers  ss  ever  went  to  afield.”— Memoir* 
of  Captain  Hodgson,  H». 
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“The  eyelets  sword ’s  unable  to  deeide  ; 

But  with  its  two-edged  shill  it  doth  divide 
The  Client,  not  the  Cause.” 

The  enormities  of  the  military  on  both  sides 
tyrannised  through  the  land.  Often  in  vain 
was  the  white  flag  hung  out  and  a parley 
prayed  for,  as  the  soldier,  eager  for  pillage, 
rejected  a capitulation,  and  took  by  storm, 
and  sack,  the  place  ready  to  open  its  gates. 
This  intolerable  state  of  suffering  gave  rise  to 
a very  extraordinary  attempt  at  self-defence. 
In  the  west  of  England  many  country-gentle- 
men were  persuaded  to  raise  up  a third  parly 
in  the  country,  which  should  neither  be 
Royalist  nor  Parliamentarian.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  an  army  without  soldiers,  for  they  were 
neither  to  wear  swords  nor  carry  fire-arms. 
Suddenly  appeared  many  thousand  men, who 
it  is  said  at  one  period  amounted  to  a body  of 
fourteen  thousand,  armed  with  clubs  and 
flails,  scythes  and  sickles  laid  on  long  poles ; 
it  was  an  agricultural  war,  and  the  agrestic 
weapons  no  longer  wounding  the  fertile  bosom 
of  nature,  directed  the  whole  rural  war 
against  man  himself.  Announcing  that  they 
would  allow  no  armies  to  quarter  within  thoir 
bounds,  they  called  themselves  Club-men, 
and  decided  all  matters  by  their  own  Club- 
law.  They  professed  only  to  defend  their 
harvests  and  their  granaries.  At  any  given 
point  they  assembled  in  considerable  force, 
and  their  ensign  bore  a motto  in  rhymes, 
rude,  but  plain— 

“If  you  offer  to  plunder  and  take  our  rattle, 

You  may  be  sure  we  ’ll  give  you  battle.” 

This  third  party  in  the  Civil  Wars  at  first 
were  so  strange,  that  neither  of  the  two  great 
parties  knew  whether  to  consider  them  hoslilo 
or  friendly.  The  Club-men  grew  to  be  so 
formidable  as  to  be  courted  by  both  for  timely 
compliances  and  temporary  aid.  Cromwell, 
too  decided  a general  to  allow  of  any  inde- 
pendent force,  or  of  ambiguous  favours,  at- 
tacked this  unsoldierly  army,  and  so  com- 
pletely routed  the  rural  troops,  that  they  no 
longer  appear  in  our  history.  (1) 

It  is  remarkable  that  tho  term  Plunder, 
for  military  spoliations  and  robberies,  which 
we  find  in  the  rhyming  motto  of  the  Club- 
men, was  now  first  introduced  into  our  lan- 
guage — it  was  brought  from  Germany  by 

<t)  This  novel  insurrection  ofllic  Club-men, Locke 
his  ascribed  to  the  prolific  brain  of  Shaftesbury 
when  a young  man.  The  fantastic  invention  of  an 
army  without  soldiers  was  not  ill-suited  to  hiB  plot- 
ting and  fanciful  genius. 


some  of  those  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  deeds 
here  were  the  clearest  comments  on  a foreign 
term  which  time  has  by  no  means  rendered 
obsolete.  (2)  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  lati- 
tude which  the  partisans  of  that  day,  and  of 
all  days  whenever  such  of  the  mobocracy  are 
in  power,  chose  to  affix  to  the  term,  which 
was  by  no  means  limited  to  military  execu- 
tion. An  unlucky  “ malignant”  indicted  se- 
veral of  the  mob-worthies  for  “plundering 
his  house.”  The  prisoners  did  not  deny  the 
fact,  so  that  there  were  the  fact  and  the  law 
alike  against  them.  The  petty-jury,  however, 
persisted  in  returning  Ignoramus.  The 
Bench  asked  how  they  could  go  against  such 
clear  evidence  ? The  foreman  would  return 
no  other  answer  than  this—"  Because  we  do 
not  think  plundering  to  be  felony  by  the 
law.”  (3)  Such  was  the  magic  of  a new  name 
for  most  ancient  thievery  1 But  the  truth  was, 
that  the  men  at  the  bar  were  all  “ honest 
men,”  being  all  Parliamentarians. 

The  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  tho  First  were 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  distressful 
emotions  which  an  honourable  mind  can  ex- 
perience. On  both  sides  men  were  induced 
to  combat  for  a cause,  in  the  justice  of  which 
they  were  not  over-confident.  Neither  the 
object  nor  the  conduct  of  the  Patriots  was 
always  so  evident  to  the  contending  parties 
as  they  may  appear  to  later  times.  After  the 
death  of  Hampden  and  Pym,  new  factions 
rose,  who  assuredly  were  not  combating  for 
the  freedom  of  the  English  nation.  Opinions 
sometimes  wavered,  as  points  of  law  admitted 
of  a novel  exposition,  or  as  the  last  arguments 
were  perplexed  by  the  more  recent  confuta- 
tion ; even  the  warm  apologists  of  each  party 
were  often  disconcerted  at  unexpected  cir- 
cumstances. which  too  often  betrayed  the 
errors  or  the  violence  of  their  own. 

In  this  ambiguous  slate  there  necessarily 
resulted  the  most  confused  notions,  distract- 
ing their  consciences  and  paralysing  their 
acts.  Many  eminent  persons  fell  victims  to 
these  mutable  and  contradictory  proceedings. 

Neither  the  Royalist,  nor  the  Common- 
wealth-man, who  were  so  on  system,  would 
hesitate  in  their  decision  ; and  both  alike 
perished  in  the  field  or  suffered  on  the  scaf- 
fold. But  these  formed,  perhaps,  not  the 
greater,  nor  always  the  most  estimable  part 

(3)  May’s  History  of  the  Parliament,  Lib.  HI.,  3. 

(»)  Bruno  Ryvesin  his  “Mercurius  Ruslicus.  or 
the  Country’s  Complaint,"  which  exhibits  a weekly 
series  of  scenes  of  the  Mobocracy  Government. 
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of  Iho  nation.  Many  great  and  good  men 
acted  they  scarcely  knew  how ; they  fluctuat- 
ed in  their  opinions,  for  which  they  had  too 
often  reason  (1)— and,  what  sometimes  proved 
more  fatal,  they  abandoned  their  friends— or 
if  in  their  despair  they  concealed  their  private 
sentiments,  these  self- tormentors  lived  in  the 
agony  of  their  consciences. 

Essex  and  Manchester  obeyed  the  Parlia- 
ment, but  they  were  not  enemies  to  the  King ; 
Falkland,  and  many  others  in  the  royal  army, 
obeyed  the  King,  but  were  not  enemies  to  the 
Parliament.  Sir  Edward  Varney,  the  Stan- 
dard-bearer of  the  King,  who  perished  at 
Edge-hill,  marched  in  the  royal  ranks,  from 
a principle  of  honour,  but  not  from  any  con- 
viction of  the  justice  of  his  master’s  cause; 
on  the  other  side,  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  among  the  hottest 
of  the  Patriotic  parly  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  and  was  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  the  Parliament,  was  beheaded— it 
is  said  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother,  such 
a hellish  brood  a Revolution  hatches? — for 
his  design  of  giving  up  Plymouth  to  tho  King. 
Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  long  a Patriot  of  the 
highest  reputation,  and  one  of  their  active 
Commissioners,  passed  over  to  the  King.  In 
the  Lord-Keeper  Littleton  we  see  a sage  of 
the  law,  and  a man  of  unblemished  integrity, 
siding  with  the  Parliament,  and  at  last  deli- 
vering up  the  great  seal,  and  himself  too,  to 
the  King.  This  was  an  immediate  sacrifice 
of  his  own  considerable  fortune  and  his  con- 
dition—but  it  terminated  the  solitary  strug- 
gles in  his  mind.  Unhappy  men  ! The  party 
they  desert  never  forgive  them,  and  those 
to  whom  they  go  never  forget  from  whence 
they  come. 

This  numerous  class  of  honourable  persons 
were  not  apostates  from  caprice  or  faithless- 
ness ; neither  present  nor  prospective  views 
influenced  them.  They  were  offering  the 
greatest  personal  sacrifices  in  going  over  to 
the  King,  for  they  left  behind  them  their 
estates  to  an  eager  and  sequestrating  Parlia- 
ment. The  virtuous  and  sensitive  Falkland, 
amid  those  reveries,  in  which,  since  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War,  his  melancholy  had 
indulged,  was  often  heard  to  exclaim  “ Peace  1 
Peace  ! Peace !”  It  was  to  escape  from  that 
prostration  of  his  spirits,  which  had  of  late 
clouded  over  his  countenance,  deranged  his 

(I ) Sir  Philip  Warwick  tells  an  anecdote  of  a Dr. 
Farrar,  a physician,  whom  he  describes  as  a man  of 
“a  pious  heart  bat  fanciful  brain,  for  this  was  be 
that  would  have  had  the  King  and  Parliament  have 


manners,  and  sharpened  his  language,  that 
Falkland,  to  end  this  war  of  his  feelings, 
rushed  to  the  death  he  sought  in  the  field. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  even  thorough- 
paced  Partisans  were  haunted  with  many 
lurking  doubts  which  at  times  darkened  their 
convictions.  Lord  Brooke,  that  fiercest  as- 
sailant of  the  National  Church,  who,  on  look- 
ing on  St.  Paul’s,  hoped  “ to  see  the  day 
when  not  one  stone  of  that  edifice  should  lie 
on  another,”  appears  to  me,  notwithstanding 
his  enthusiasm,  to  havo  stood  in  this  com- 
fortless predicament.  To  storm  the  Close  at 
Lichfield  he  chose  St.  Chad’s  day,  to  whom 
the  Cathedral  was  dedicated.  His  Lordship 
meant  to  give  the  most  public  affront  he 
could  imagine  to  the  Saint;  this  was  a re- 
maining feeling  of  the  old  superstition,  as  if 
dubious  whether  his  Saintship  were,  as  he 
believed,  a mere  nonentity.  Farther,  he 
solemnly  invoked  Heaven  for  some  signal 
testimony  of  its  approbation  ; or,  if  his  cause 
were  not  right  and  just,  that  he  might  pe- 
rish ! It  is  quite  evident  that  he  had  con- 
templated on  a possibility  that  his  cause  was 
not  right  and  just,  otherwise  he  would  not 
have  implored  for  a signal  testimony.  Lord 
Brooke,  however,  seemed  hardly  to  have 
trusted  Heaven  with  his  life  ; for  his  invul- 
nerable lordship  was  armed  at  all  points  in 
stubborn  mail,  and  the  only  part  of  him  un- 
covered with  iron  was  that  “ evil  eye” 
which  ho  had  cast  on  St.  Paul’s.  Great 
Churchmen,  Laud  and  South,  and  the  histo- 
rian Clarendon,  fancied  that  St.  Chad  himself 
had  rolled  the  bullet  which  pierced  the  eye 
and  confused  for  ever  the  metaphysical  brain 
of  the  renowned  adversary  of  Episcopacy, 
whom  Milton  has  immortalised.  It  is  more 
evident  that  had  Lord  Brooke’s  final  convic- 
tion been  freed  from  every  doubt  in  that 
offuscaling  controversy,  he  had  never  so  so- 
lemnly appealed  to  Heaven  to  confirm  the 
verity  of  his  positions  and  the  justice  of  his 
violence. 

If  elevated  characters,  such  as  these,  could 
not  elude  the  severity  of  their  fate,  it  was 
still  more  disastrous  with  the  weak  and  the 
timid.  “ The  two  unfortunate  Hothams,  the 
father  and  the  son,”  as  May  pathetically  de- 
signates them,  offer  a memorablo  history  in 
our  Civil  Wars.  They  were  both  ostensibly 
on  the  Parliament’s  side.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of 

decided  their  business  by  lot.”  Many  points  which 
cost  so  much  blood  might  as  well  have  been  decided 
by  the  dice.  The  physician  was  the  philosopher- 
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the  hapless  father  to  bear  the  dread  exigency 
of  opening  the  Civil  War.  As  Governor  of 
Hull  he  had  been  compelled  by  a strong  party 
among  the  townsmen  to  close  tho  gates 
against  the  King.  The  Governor  appeared 
on  the  walls,  on  his  knees,  and  with  dis- 
tracted looks,  a pitiable  object,  solemnly 
protesting  his  loyalty  to  the  King  and  his 
duty  to  the  Parliament.  The  man  before  his 
own  face  was  proclaimed  a traitor  by  the 
King— the  secret  lay  in  his  heart,  for  he  was 
a Royalist.  The  Parliament  dispatched  the 
son  to  watch  over  the  father — at  length  both 
came  to  betray  each  other ! The  father  was 
inveigled,  by  tho  miserable  hope  of  saving 
himself,  to  aggravate  the  delinquency  of  the 
son ; and  the  son  inveighed  against  the  father 
as  an  enemy  of  the  Parliament.  The  father 
and  the  son,  destitute  of  affection  and  forti- 
tude, on  that  day  cast  a blot  on  a name  an- 
cient and  honourable,  and  both  were  hurried 
to  the  scaffold.  (1) 

A warm  and  genuine  picture  of  the  conflict- 
ingemotions  at  this  period  we  lind  in  a letter 
from  Sir  William  Waller,  tho  Parliamentary 
General,  to  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  his  former 
companion,  and  now  one  of  the  King’s  most 
zealous  commanders.  Waller  feelingly  dwells 
on  that  cruel  situation  in  which  the  most 
intimate  frionds  were  now  to  be  torn  away 
from  each  other,  and,  not  only  divided,  but 
opposed  in  arms.  Waller  confesses,  too,  the 
fears  which  harassed  a delicate  mind  not  yet 
brutalised  by  war  ; and  is  sorrowfully  con- 
scious that  he  could  not  communicate  that 
conviction  which  he  hardly  seems  to  have  felt. 

“ My  affections  to  you  are  so  unchange- 
able that  Hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my 
friendship  to  your  person;  but  I must  be 
true  to  the  cause  wherein  I serve.  I should 
wait  on  you,  according  to  your  desire,  but 
that  I look  on  you  as  engaged  in  that  party 
beyond  the  possibility  of  retreat,  and,  conse- 
quently, incapable  of  being  wrought  upon 
by  any  persuasion.  That  Great  God  who  is 
the  searcher  of  all  hearts,  knows  with  what 
a sad  fear  l go  upon  this  service,  and  with 
what  perfect  hate  1 detest  a war  without  an 
enemy.  But  I look  upon  it  as  Opus  Domini  I 
We  are  both  on  the  Stage,  and  must  act  those 
parts  that  are  assigned  to  us  in  this  Tra- 
gedy ; but  let  us  do  it  in  the  way  of  honour, 
and  without  personal  animosity.” 

(I)  The  woefut  tragedy”  of  the  Hothams  Is  told  by 
Clarendon,  v.,  116.  We  now  find  by  a suppressed 
passage  that  “ the  vile  artifice”  which  had  been 
practised  on  them  was  the  contrivance  of  Hugh 


This  extraordinary  state  of  afTairs  often 
produced  a singular  effect  both  on  persons 
and  on  events.  The  most  enlightened  men 
of  the  age,  and  the  most  free  from  suspicion 
of  any  criminal  selfishness,  could  not  avoid, 
alternately,  to  gratify  and  to  offend  tho  two 
great  Parties.  Selden,  in  his  firm  integrity, 
had  condemned  “ the  Commission  of  Array" 
issued  by  the  King,  on  a point  of  Law ; the 
King  remonstrated  with  him  ; the  Parliament 
professed  to  be  governed  by  the  most  learned 
of  lawyers  and  Ihe  most  forcible  of  reasoners, 
whose  decision  in  this  instance  contributed  to 
their  own  designs.  Selden  had  flattered  him- 
self that  he  should  equally  guide  their  mea- 
sures when  he  delivered  his  judgment  against 
Ihe  Parliamentary  ordinance  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  militia  or  the  army.  On  (hat 
occasion  ho  raised  his  admirable  faculties  to 
their  highest  pitch,  and  he  demonstrated,  as 
positively  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  “the 
Array,”  that  it  was  “ without  precedent  and 
without  law.”  It  must  have  mortified  tha' 
erudite  scholar  and  that  profound  lawyer, 
when  he  discovered  that  his  legal  knowledge 
was  only  to  bo  consulted,  and  his  arguments 
were  only  to  be  valid,  when  they  concurred 
with  the  purposes  of  those  whom  he  address- 
ed, and  were  weak,  and  of  no  authority, 
when  they  came  in  contact  with  their  pas- 
sions. Such  a severe  judge  of  truth  would 
not  have  been  accepted  as  an  arbiter  either 
by  the  King  or  the  Parliament.  But  Time 
has  at  length  consecrated  the  decisions  of 
Selden;  and  Posterity  acknowledges  the  rec- 
titude of  that  wisdom  which  was  censur- 
ed by  both  parties  for  mutability  of  con- 
duct. 

All  in  the  ranks  of  the  King  were  not  in- 
sensible to  the  voice  of  the  Parliament,  and 
knew  how  to  appreciate  as  dearly  their  laws, 
their  liberties,  and  their  properties,  as  the 
Patriotic  leaders  in  the  Commons.  There  was 
a period  when  the  Loyalists  would  plead,  in 
favour  of  (heir  cause,  that  the  King  had  long 
earnestly  concurred  in  many  popular  acts ; 
had  of  late  more  cautiously  governed  himself 
by  law;  and  they  might  have  pointed  out  at 
least  one  energetic  passage  in  which  Charles 
absolutely  recanted  his  past  political  errors, 
tenderly  reproaching  those  who  persisted 
in  reverting  to  them,  and  warning  his  cen- 
surers  that  they  themselves  might  fall  into 

Peters,  who  was  the  chaplain  sent  to  them  to  pre- 
pare them  for  death,  and  took  that  opportunity  to 
wrest  from  them  mutually  arguments  one  against 
the  other. 


aogle 


ized  b) 
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the  like  errors  from  the  same  suggestion  of 
necessity,  (1) 

On  the  side  of  the  Patriots  were  many  who, 
without  the  views  of  ambitious  men,  had 
taken  up  arms  neither  to  dethrone  the  Mon- 
arch, nor  to  change  the  Constitution,  but  they 
suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  royal  conces- 
sions. Rapin,with  great  candour  and  equal 
shrewdness,  has  stated  this  nice  point  of  the 
distrust  of  tho  Parliament ; a distrust  on 
which  revolved  the  calamities  of  the  nation  1 
“ I do  believe  it  to  be  something  rash  to  af- 
firm that  Charles  the  First  was  not  sincere  in 
his  promises.  But  then  I am  of  opinion  that 
his  sincerity  may  be  doubted,  since  he  had 
never  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it  by 
effects.” 

And  thus  it  was,  that  the  people  wore  now 
driven  into  this  cruel  alternative,  to  combat 
against  or  to  defend  the  sovereign,  with  equal 
reason  to  do  one  or  the  other  1 

It  was  necessary  to  develope  this  obscure 
point  in  tho  history  of  our  great  Civil  War, 
by  showing  how  it  happened  that  such  fre- 
quent defections  alike  occurred  to  both  par- 
ties. 

It  may  also  correct  the  popular  notion, 
which  so  conveniently  decides  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  our  civil  liberty  should  bo  the 
fruits  of  violence  and  injustice,  raised  up  by 
the  passions  and  not  by  the  wisdom  of  men. 
Many  w ho  wero  the  actors  in  tho  solemn 
scenes  of  our  Revolution,  when  they  beheld 
the  nation  opposed  to  the  nation,  laws  violat- 
ed and  authority  usurped,  a Presbytery  raised 
on  the  ruins  of  a Hierarchy,  the  destruction 
of  the  monarch,  and  the  dominion  of  dema- 
gogues—did  not  conclude  that  the  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  England  had  become  more 
vigorous  or  looked  more  beautiful.  They  did 
not  conceive  that  Charles  the  First  was  that 
absolute  tyrant, and  that  the  Parliament  were 
so  absolutely  patriotic,  as  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. They  did  not  assert  that  nothing  more 
was  necessary  than  to  pursue  a direct  course, 
without  fear  and  without  doubts,  without 
honour  and  without  conviction. 

(4)  This  remarkable  passage  la  in  the  King's  an- 
swer lathe  Parliament’s  petition,  presented  at  York 
in  1642. — Husband's  Collections,  217. 

(2)  This  Essay  profelses  to  be  “ extracted  from 
and  delivered  in  the  very  words  of  some  of  the  most 
authentic  historians."  It  was  first  printed  in  4748, 
anonymously.  ThecompIlerwasMicaiah  Towgood, 
a dissenting  minister.  A third  edition  appeared  as 
recently  asiu  4814.  It  is  therefore  appreciated,  nor 
is  it  the  least  curious  of  the  pamphlets  concerning 
Charles  the  First. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

“ Who  began  tho  War,  the  King  or  the  Parliament. * 

Such  is  the  title  of  a grave  chapter  in  the 
favourite  “ Essay”  of  a party,  “ towards  ob- 
taining a true  idea  of  the  real  character  of 
Charles  the  First.”  (2)  With  the  Parliament 
in  their  last  Treaty  of  Newport  it  was  an  im- 
portant point  to  clear  themselves  of  thecharge 
of  rebellion  by  an  acknowledgment  that  they 
only  had  recourse  to  arms  in  their  own  de- 
fence ; but  to  do  this  they  necessarily  crimi- 
nated the  King.  The  King  urged  them  to 
agree  to  an  act  of  oblivion  on  both  sides. 
Charles  was  willing  to  grant  them  security, 
but  not  justification.  When  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  was  entreated  to  spare  the 
distress  of  his  old  friend  and  roaster,  by  con- 
ceding such  a condemnatory  proposition  on 
the  King  and  all  his  friends,  it  was  declared 
to  be  a tine  guA  non  in  the  treaty — the  Earl 
observing,  “ The  King  in  this  point  is  safe  as 
King,  but  wc  cannot  be  so.” 

It  seems  to  have  afforded  a melancholy  sa- 
tisfaction to  the  sufferers  from  the  Civil  Wars 
to  imagine  that  their  party  were  not  the 
authors  of  tho  protracted  miseries  of  tho 
country.  The  inquiry  has  been  a legacy  left 
from  ono  historian  to  another,  and  we  find  it 
a subject  of  acrimonious  discussion  with  the 
most  recent.  (3)  All  these  writers,  in  the 
march  of  their  narrative,  pause,  to  fling 
back  the  reproach  on  the  adverse  party, 
while  both  with  equal  triumph  assign  somo 
insulated  circumstance,  or  adduce  some  subtle 
argument,  whence  to  date  the  origin  of 
the  Civil  War.  To  remove  the  odium 
from  their  own  heads,  of  having  first 
opened  those  calamitous  scenes,  each  party 
has  always  been  anxious  to  charge  the  other 
with  tho  first  aggressions,  and  to  infer  that 
their  own  side,  whether  Royalist  or  Parlia- 
mentary, persevered  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
innocence,  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  their 
exemplary  patience,  testified  their  utter  re- 
pugnanco  to  appeal  to  the  sword.  In  delect- 

Thls  sort  of  works,  pretending  to  offer  nothing 
from  the  writer  himself,  hut  merely  the  opinions  of 
others,  has  an  appearance  of  candour  and  Impar- 
tiality which  is  often  very  deceptive.  The  choice 
of  the  extracts,  and  the  class  of  the  originals,  are 
made  by  the  prepossessions  of  tbecompiler.  Among 
“ the  most  authentic  historians”  here  quoted,  we 
And  chiefly  warm  party-writers,  as  Neal,  Burnet, 
and  Ludlow,  till  we  sink  down  to  the  infamous  Otd- 
mixon. 

(3)  Brodie,  History  of  the  British  Empire,  iii.,  US, 


OF  CHARLES 
ing  the  artifices  and  perplexities  of  the  advo- 
cates of  both  the  great  parties  which  were 
now  about  to  divide  the  nation  between  them, 
we  may  smile  at  theirstrenuous  invectives  to 
criminate  each  other. 

The  day  of  debate  had  closed.  The  cry  of 
conspiracy  and  treason  on  the  side  of  the 
Royalists,  and  of  suspicions  and  fears  from 
that  of  the  Patriots,  had  ceased.  This  ter- 
ribly tedious  paper-war  of  remonstrances  and 
resolutions,  of  protestations  and  of  messages, 
of  declarations  and  of  votes,  of  replies  and  re- 
joinders, had  outwearied  the  vigour  of  their 
pons.  Little  sincerity  appears  in  these  public 
appeals,  dictated  as  they  are  often  by  their 
fears  and  jealousies.  Here  they  attack,  and 
there  they  retort;  here  there  are  evasions, 
and  there  misrepresentations.  Both  parlies 
perfectly  understood  one  another,  but  it  was 
alike  their  interest  that  the  people  should  not 
learn  that  the  struggle  was  for  the  actual 
Sovereignty.  The  one  thundered  against  ar- 
bitrary government,  the  other  against  those 
who  had  assumed  it.  Both  disguised  their 
real  intentions,  for  both  dreaded  to  become 
odious  to  the  people  by  afflicting  them  with 
the  horrors  of  an  unnatural  war. 

The  people,  distracted  by  law  and  by  logic, 
by  dusty  precedents  and  involved  arguments, 
each  persisting  that  the  law  was  on  their  side, 
and  no  one  seeming  to  care  what  the  law  was, 
or  whether  there  existed  any  law  at  all  for 
their  own  acts,  were  also  divided  among 
themselves  by  contrary  interests  and  heart- 
burning bickerings.  The  people  at  this  mo- 
ment were  to  bo  the  umpires  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Parliament — alas!  the  um- 
pires themselves  required  an  umpire  1 These 
rotary  manifestos  succeeded  one  another  in 
ceaseless  perplexity,  designed  to  create  a 
public  opinion  by  winning  over  the  affections 
or  impelling  the  passions  of  their  adherents, 
through  the  slow  gradations  of  sympathy. 

Their  arguments,  while  arguments  served 

(I)  Rapin  shrewdly  observes  that  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  played  with  the  term  fundamental 
Law.  The  Parliament  gave  the  name  to  the  trust 
which  the  people  placed  in  the  tuo  Houses— and, 
when  it  came  to  the  last  push,  to  the  tingle  House 
of  Commons!  The  King  would  recognise  nothing 
fundamental,  hut  positive  and  particular  laws. 
Hobbes,  in  his  Behemoth,  a work  in  dialogue,  in- 
quires, “ What  did  they  mean  by  the  Fundamental 
Laws  of  the  nation?  Nothing  but  to  abuse  the  peo- 
ple.” *60.  Otdmixon  more  curiously  explains  that 
by  Fundamental  Law  Charles  interpreted  the  Laws 
of  the  Land,  meaning  his  own  corrupt  Sovereign 
power,  but  not  that  Sovereign  power  under  which 
the  kingdom  has  been  so  glorious  since  the  last  j 
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their  purpose,  being  framed  on  opposite  prin- 
ciples, like  two  parallel  lines,  might  have  run 
on  to  “ tho  crack  of  doom.”  And  as  they 
attached  to  the  same  terms  very  different 
senses  by  this  equivocal  and  ambiguous 
style,  they  had  only  to  ring  the  changes  on 
“Fundamental  Law” — “The  Parliament” — 
and  “ Peace,”  as  triumphantly  at  tho  fiftieth 
time  as  at  the  first.  (1) 

In  this  war  of  papers  the  King  obtained 
many  splendid  victories.  Charles  had  called 
in  for  aid  the  pens  of  the  enlightened  Lord 
Falkland,  and  the  adroit  Sir  John  Culpepper, 
but  more  usually  exercised  the  eloquent  and 
keen  genius  of  Clarendon.  A statesman, 
however,  remarked  at  the  time,  that  wit  and 
elegance,  delightful  as  they  were,  could  not 
long  last  useful,  and  he  dreaded  lest  “ their 
fine  pen  would  hurt  them.”  It  was  in- 
deed evident,  that  in  a contest  which  had 
in  it  all  the  elements  of  civil  war,  though 
they  had  showered  their  words  against  each 
other  as  hard  as  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  can 
hit,  the  parlies  would  seize  on  weapons  more 
decisive  than  arguments,  convincing  only 
those  who  required  none,  and  with  truths 
whose  denials  were  persisted  in,  till  the  truths 
seemed  to  be  fictions.  While  the  battle  was 
to  bo  urged  by  the  force  of  words,  there  was 
not  an  Athlete  in  the  kingdom  who  could 
wield  the  club  of  Hercules,  but  Hercules  him- 
self. The  profound  thought — the  deep  in- 
sight into  human  concerns — the  sharp  irre- 
sistiblo  irony  of  the  fertile  genius  of  Clarendon 
poised  the  whole  force  of  the  Commons,  who 
could  only  surpass  him  in  the  practical  poli- 
tics of  their  own  House.  Clarendon,  whose 
dexterity  in  style  was  such,  that  ho  could  in- 
imitably imitate  the  style  of  any  man,  never 
yet  found  one  who  dared  to  imitate  the  deep 
solemnity  of  his  periods,  and  the  vigorous 
redundance  of  his  own  style.  Charles,  con- 
fident in  the  masterly  skill  of  his  replies,  al- 
ways accompanied  his  own  by  tho  papers  of 

male  monarch  of  tho  House  of  Stuart!  198.  The 
phrase  Fundamental  Law  is  still  a marketable  ar- 
ticle among  the  great  political  traders  as  "sounding 
brass,  or  a tinkling  cymbal.” 

The  Parliament  meant  for  some  time  the  two 
Houses  and  the  King’s  name,  separated  from  his 
person— Charles  insisted  that  a Parliament  included 
both  Houses  and  himself. 

Peace,  with  the  Parliament,  has  as  many  dif- 
ferent senses  as  the  propositions  for  peace  varied. 
Clarendon  has  well  described  it : “Both  sides  en- 
tertained each  otherwith  discoursesof  peace,  which 
always  carried  a sharpness  with  them  that  whetted 
their  appetite  to  war!" 
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Parliament.  The  Parliament  discovered  their 
own  inferiority,  and  were  so  utterly  discon- 
certed, that  at  length,  when  they  sent  forth 
any  of  their  own  manifestos,  they  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  the  King’s  answers. 

In  vain  the  royalist  Echard,  following  his 
Coryphaeus  Clarendon  struggles  to  show“  the 
King’s  backwardness  as  to  war,”  and  as  vainly 
the  venal  Oldmixon  echoes  his  oracle  Acher- 
ley,  in  denouncing  the  King  for  having  ori- 
ginated the  civil  war.  At  York  Charles  raised 
what  he  called  a guard  for  his  person ; it  con- 
sisted of  a single  troop  of  cavalry,  composed 
of  volunteers  from  “the  prime  gentry,”  of 
which  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  the 
captain,  and  a single  rogiment  of  six  hundred 
trainbands,  the  ordinary  militia  of  the  county. 
Doubtless  this  was  a nest  egg  for  some  future 
brood.  At  this  moment  Charles  had  no  other 
force  than  the  influence  of  his  name.  He 
was  without  any  means  to  maintain  an  army 
had  he  possessed  one;  he  was  in  extreme 
necessity,  not  having  yet  received  the  mo- 
derate supplies  which  he  was  awaiting  from 
the  Queen  in  Holland.  He  had  neither  ships, 
nor  harbours,  nor  arms,  nor  moneys.  The 
Parliament  had  doprivedhim  “of  bread,”  as 
Clarendon  pathetically  expressed  it,  and  the 
whole  regal  establishment  was  reduced  to  a 
single  table  for  himself  and  the  Princes.  So 
far  from  Charles  being  considered  in  the  least 
formidable,  or  even  able  to  enter  on  a civil 
war,  Hampden  and  Pym  assured  Sir  Benjamin 
Rudyard,  as  that  honest  patriot  declared  on 
his  death-bed,  that  they  considered  that  (he 
King  was  so  ill-beloved  by  his  subjects,  that 
ho  would  never  be  able  to  raise  an  army  to 
oppose  them.  And  even  when  the  King  had 
raised  this  very  guard  for  his  person,  as  ho 
called  those  volunteers,  the  Secretary  and 
historian  of  the  Parliament,  in  alluding  to  this 
particular  event,  confesses  that  “ the  king- 
dom was  not  much  affrighted  with  any  forces 
the  King  could  so  raise.”  (1) 

Yet  it  is  on  this  very  circumstance  of  raising 
this  guard  for  his  person  (hat  Charles  is  de- 
ft) May’s  History  of  the  Parliament,  lib.  ii.,  S8. 
(S)  The  verbose  title  of  the  Lawyer  Acherley's 
■work  conveys  some  Idea  of  its  character.  “The 
Britannic  Constitution,  or  the  Fundamental  form  of 
gorernmenlin Britain, demonstrating  the  original 
contract  entered  into  by  King  and  People;  wherein 
is  proved  thu!  the  placiug  on  the  Throne  King  Wil- 
liam 111.  was  Ihc  natural  fruit  and  effect  of  the  ori- 
ginal Constitution. ” U is  a folio,  and  has  passed 
through  three  editions.  Yet  this  Whig  production, 
apparently  theorelica),  seems  to  have  been  lamous 
in  its  day,  and  now  Is  cast  into  oblivion.  I do  not 


nounced  as  the  real  author  of  all  the  miseries 
of  the  civil  war.  The  Parliament  voted  that 
it  was  the  King’s  intention  to  make  war.  The 
words  of  Acherley  are  triumphantly  quoted 
by  Oldmixon,  and  the  passage  is  important, 
for  it  will  serve  to  detect  one  of  those  artful 
misrepresentations  whero  a party-writer,  to 
colour  an  extravagant  charge,  gives  a ficti- 
tious appearance  of  the  real  state  of  affairs. 

“ Such  a body  of  men,”  says  this  historian, 
“ might,  by  an  expeditious  march, easily  have 
entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  dispersed 
the  Unarmed  Parliament,  who  looked  on  that 
proceeding  as  a clear  evidence  of  his  Majesty’s 
intentions  to  make  war  upon  them  .”(2) 

Will  not  an  innocent  reader  be  surprised 
when  he  is  informed  that  this  “ Unarmed 
Parliament”  was  the  most  warlike  imaginable? 

The  Parliament  had  already  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  great  depot  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition in  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  Arse- 
nal at  Hull.  They  were  the  sole  sovereigns 
of  the  entire  naval  force  of  England,  and  twice 
during  the  last  year,  in  February  and  March, 
1641,  they  had  passed  their  ordinance  to 
place  the  militia,  that  is,  ihe  whole  military 
force  of  the  kingdom,  under  their  own  offi- 
cers, and  at  their  solo  command.  This  is 
energetically  slated  in  ono  of  the  King’s  an- 
swers. “ All  those  pikes  and  protestations, 
that  army  on  one  side,  and  that  navy  on  the 
other,  must  work  us  in  an  opinion  that  you 
appeared  to  levy  war  against  us.”  (3)  Their 
devoted  train-bands  of  the  City,  and  even  the 
recruits  presumed  to  bo  raised  for  Ireland, 
were  themselves  an  army  ready  to  be  called 
out.  They  had  an  unlimited  power  over  all 
the  wealth  of  the  capital,  tho  royal  revenues 
were  now  their  own,  and  from  the  large  sub- 
scriptions raised  for  the  Irish  war  they  bor- 
rowed what  sums  they  willod  “ for  the  supply 
of  the  public  necessity.”  (4)  They  parcelled 
out  that  unhappy  land  in  lots  of  a thousand 
acres  to  adventurers,  and  a good  citizen’s  pa- 
triotism was  rated  according  to  the  quantity 
of  his  Irish  purchases.  (5)  Thus  this  “ Un- 

reeollect  this  work  sb  referred  toby  any  late  writer 
on  the  Conptilution.  Aeherley  is  a source  of  inspi- 
ration to  Oldmixon. 

(a)  Husband’s  Collections,  *61.  The  King’s  An- 
swer, 20th  May,  164S. 

(*)  Rushworth,  tv.,  778.  The  Parliament  bor- 
rowed at  once  4100,000  of  “the  Treasurie  for  Sub- 
scription." The  forced  loans  of  Charle*  himself 
yielded  nothing  like  those  "for  the  Public  Neces- 
sity." 

(S)  They  were  selling  the  skin  before  they  had 
caught  the  bear.  The  lands  were  not  yet  their  own, 
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armed  Parliament”  were  nerved  by  the  truo 
sinews  of  war— money  and  the  materiel. 

We  shall  often  find  that  the  chronology  of 
Fads  is  something  in  the  history  of  the  Pas- 
sions, and  a simple  statement  of  the  move- 
ments of  these  Parties,  at  this  critical  poriod, 
will  save  much  of  their  mutual  declamation. 

1642— April  23. — The  King  made  his  in- 
efficient attempt  to  seize  Hull ; it  contained 
the  only  depot  of  arms  which  he  could  call 
his  own.  Oldmixon  considers  this  attempt  on 
Hull  as  the  first  overt  act  of  the  Civil  War. 
Bat  it  must  bo  candidly  acknowledged  that  if 
the  affair  of  Hull  is  to  be  deemed  an  act  of 
civil  war,  the  Parliament  had  anticipated  the 
King,  for  they  had  ordered  that  its  entrance 
should  be  closed  against  him ; besides,  the 
King  could  not  yet  bo  said  to  levy  war  who 
bad  not  yet  an  army.  At  the  end  of  April  the 
Lords  began  to  desert  tho  Parliament,  which 
doubtless  occasioned  somo  surprise  and  some 
uneasiness.  Not  that  these  Lords  withdrew 
from  Parliament  with  any  intention  of  raising 
a civil  war.  They  had  retired  from  the  vio- 
lent measures  of  Parliament,  but  they  did  not 
pass  over  to  the  King  to  encourage  any  on 
his  side.  They  thought  that  the  Parliament 
durst  not  make  a war,  lest  the  people  should 
rise  for  tho  King,  whilo  they  impressed  on 
the  King  that  should  he  raise  forces,  tho  Par- 
liament would  easily  persuade  the  people  that 
their  liberties  and  religion  would  bo  over- 
thrown.(1)  So  intricate  were  the  feelings 
and  the  events  of  that  critical  hour,  that  even 
honourable  men,  with  tortured  consciences 
and  confused  beads,  designed  secret  purposes 
entirely  the  reverse  of  their  actions.  Those 
who  wished  to  keep  themselves,  as  Lord  Cla- 
rendon expresses  it,  “ negatively  innocent,” 
were  the  unhappkst  men  in  tho  kingdom. 
The  crimes  of  a nation  suffer  no  man  to  be 
innocent. 

May  5. — The  Parliament  declare  their 
resolution  to  put  their  Ordinance  for  the 
MUilia  in  execution,  “ warranted  by  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  the  Land.” 

but  they  presumed  that  in  thelrlsh  Rebellion  many 
millions  of  acres  would  be  confiscated,  and  they 
were  anticipating  llie  sales:  The  value  of  the  land 
varied  in  different  counties,  foraoof.  was  the  price 
of  one  thousand  acres  in  Ulster,  3«o(.  in  Connaught, 
*S»i.  in  Munster,  and  cool,  in  Leinster— the  value 
was  probably  rated  by  the  neighbourhood.— Rush- 
worth,  iv. 

The  King,  at  a moment  he  was  not  master  to  re- 
fuse, had  given  on  unwilling  assent  to  these  de- 
sperate grants,  relying  on  " the  wisdom  of  Ills  Par- 
liament, without  taking  time  to  consider  whether 


May  12.— The  King  summons  the  Gentry 
of  York,  and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Guard  for  the  King’s  person  was  raised,  for 
which,  observed  the  Commons,  “ there  can 
be  no  use,  considering  the  fidelity  and  care 
of  your  Parliament.”  (2)  There  was  at  times 
something  exquisitely  ludicrous  in  tho  Par- 
liamentary style  whenever  the  King  was  to 
bo  mentioned. 

May  20. — The  Parliament  declare  the  King 
intends  to  levy  war,  and  they  call  out  the 
Militia  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Juno  2. — The  Parliament  present  those 
mcmorablo  nineteen  dethroning  propositions, 
which  tho  King  indignantly  rejected.  On 
this  day  arrived  from  Holland  a ship  with 
arms  for  the  King. 

June  10. — Troops  and  moneys  are  openly 
raised  by  the  Parliament  in  a new  and  extra- 
ordinary manner,  “on  Public  Faith.”  They 
issued  an  order  for  bringing  in  money  and 
plate,  horso  and  horsemen,  and  arms.  They 
fixed  a premium  for  Patriotism,  an  interest 
of  “ Eight  in  the  Hundred,  on  tho  Public 
Faith.”  The  Treasurers  found  that  place  was 
wanting  to  store  tho  treasure— the  Commis- 
saries were  incompetent  to  appraise  the 
horses  and  the  arms,  and  hand  the  acquit- 
tances to  the  fortunate  Patriots.  Even  tho 
City  dames  hastened  to  the  Mint  to  melt  down 
their  thimbles  and  bodkins,  for  they  who  had 
neither  money  nor  horse  were  desired  to 
subscribe.  (3)  We  are  assured  several  mil- 
lions were  thus  raised— all  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Protestant  religion,  “ the  Fun- 
damental Laws,”  “ the  safety  of  the  Kiug’s 
person,”  and  “ Eight  in  the  Hundred  1” 

June  15. — As  late  as  this  day  Charles  was 
professing  that  he  had  no  intention  of  war, 
but  against  this  general  arming  the  King  sent 
forth  his  Commission  of  Array.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  these  equal  move- 
ments is,  that  the  King  in  his  Commission 
of  Array  employed  the  very  same  reasons,  in 
the  identical  words  the  Parliament  had  done 
in  their  Declara  lion,  as  May  tells  us ; “ Thus 

this  course  may  not  retard  the  reducing  of  that 
kingdom,  by  exasperating  the  rebels, amt  rendering 
them  desperate." 

Noy  bad  flattered  the  Monarch  that  he  had  disco- 
vered in  "the  Ship  Money”  “a  purse  without  a 
bottom,  never  to  be  emptied,”— but  the  Commons 
were  perfect  Forlunatuses  in  their  public  purse, 
while  they  held  the  sovereign  power. 

(I)  Clarendon,  ili.,  66. 

(8)  Husband’s  Collections,  259. 

(3)  May's  History  of  the  Parliament,  lib.  ii.,  83. 
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did  the  Parliament’s  prologue  to  their  Ordi- 
nance serve  the  King’s  turn  for  his  Commis- 
sion of  Array,  tolidem  verbit."  In  this  game 
of  political  chess,  which  both  Parties  were 
now  so  cautiously  playing,  move  against 
move,  check-mate  occurred. 

It  is  evident  that  the  movements  were  per- 
fectly regular  on  both  sides.  Who  then 
began  the  Civil  War  ? It  is  not  by  assigning 
some  insulated  circumstance,  as  so  many 
historians  havo  done,  that  we  shall  ascertain 
either  Who  first  intended  the  war,  or  Who 
first  began  it  ? I would  not  dispute  who  were 
the  warlike  party.  Yet  we  need  not  eipress 
our  surprise  with  the  sage  Whitelocke,  that 
“ It  is  strange  to  note  how  we  have  insen- 
sibly slid  into  this  beginning  of  a civil  war, 
by  one  unexpected  accident  after  another,  as 
waves  of  the  sea  which  hath  brought  us  thus 
far.”  (1)  The  inevitable  war  had  been  mutual- 
ly determined  on,  long  ere  any  period  which 
has  been  assigned  by  historians,  biassed  by 
their  own  party  views.  From  the  moment 
the  Parliament  assumed  the  Sovereignty  over 
the  Militia— that  is,  the  Army,  the  only  dif- 
ficulty the  Parties  found  was  to  conceal  their 
intentions. 

When  the  Commons  passed  their  resolu- 
tions that  the  King  intended  to  make  war 
upon  them,  Charles  complained  much  of  this 
vote  in  regard  to  his  intention,  declaring  that 
God  knew  his  heart  abhorred  it.  “ And  to 
such  a height  did  he  and  his  counsellors 
carry  their  hypocrisy,”  proceeds  Mr.  Brodie, 
“ that  even  on  the  15th  of  June,  when  arms 
had  been  purchased  in  Holland,  tho  King  re- 
peated his  professions,”  appealing  to  the 
Lords  whether  they  saw  any  preparations  or 
counsels  that  might  beget  a belief  of  any 
such  design,  and  whether  they  were  not  fully 
persuaded  that  his  Majesty  had  no  such  in- 
tention, but  that  all  his  endeavours  tended  to 
Peace.  The  Lords  at  York  unanimously 
signed  a declaration  to  this  purpose.  “ It  is 
impossible,”  again  exclaims  Mr.  Brodie,  “ to 
conceive  a more  melancholy  picture  of  insin- 
cerity, nay,  downright  perfidy,  than  Charles 
and  his  advisers  exhibited  on  this  occa- 
sion.” 

Mr.  Brodie  argues  as  if  the  purchase  of 
arms  in  Holland  was  still  a secret,  which  the 
King  and  his  Council  were  reserving  to  them- 
selves. If  so,  “ the  hypocrisy  and  perfidy” 
were  ludicrous,  for  they  were  concealing 
what  was  as  notorious  at  London  as  at  York. 


The  Declaration  animadverted  on  by  Mr. 
Brodie  occurred  on  the  15th  of  June.  Al- 
ready on  the  2nd  of  June  the  Parliament  had 
issued  their  order  against  the  pawning  of  the 
jewels  of  the  Crown,  (2)  and  on  the  11th  of 
June,  two  letters  were  openly  read  in  Parlia- 
ment from  their  spies  at  Amsterdam,  hand- 
ing over  an  inventory  of  the  arms  and  of  all 
the  military  stores.  (3)  Nor  should  the  in- 
lenlion  of  making  war  be  confounded  with 
actual  war.  Charles  without  violence  to  his 
conscience,  and  certainly  with  the  prudence 
of  a statesman,  might  solemnly  protest  that 
he  intended  no  war,  though  at  the  same  time 
he  should  be  levying  troops.  Warlike  pre- 
parations are  no  proof  that  war  is  designed 
or  desired ; they  may  be  preventive  or  de- 
fensive. 

Clarendon  tells  us  “ that  when  the  Parlia- 
ment accused  the  King  of  intending  to  make 
war,  they  were  so  far  from  apprehending 
that  he  would  be  able  to  gel  an  army  to  dis- 
turb them,  that  they  were  most  assured  he 
would  not  be  able  to  get  bread  to  sustain  him- 
self for  three  months,  without  submitting  all 
his  counsels  to  their  conduct  and  control.” 
“ Clarendon  says  this,”  exclaims  Mr.  Brodie, 
“ who,  only  in  the  seventh  page  preceding 
this  one,  relates  that  war  of  the  most  ran- 
corous kind”  (the  epithet  is  gratuitous!) 
“ had  been  determined  on  before  the  Queen 
left  England.  Such  is  the  veracity  of  Lord 
Clarendon,  that  individual  panegyrised  and 
followed  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  says  that  he  was 
too  honest  a man  to  falsify  facts.” 

Since  war  had  been  decided  on  by  the  King 
before  tljo  Queen’s  departure  for  Holland, 
Mr.  Brodie  argues,  it  settles  the  long-disput- 
ed point  of  who  began  the  war,  in  favour  of 
Parliament,  and  it  shows  the  faithless  nar- 
rative of  Clarendon,  who  at  the  moment  he 
represents  the  Parliament  accusing  the  King 
of  intending  war,  while  they  had  really  no 
such  apprehensions  themselves,  knew  him- 
self that  war  had  been  resolved  on  by  the 
King.  Clarendon,  we  are  told,  had  “ inad- 
vertently” dropped  the  important  fact,  which 
Mr.  Brodie  ungenerously  fancies  that  his 
Lordship  would  not  have  confessed  on  re- 
flection. 

The  modern  historian,  in  his  eagerness  to 
assert  the  innocence  of  Parliament  on  this 
occasion,  exults  in  discovering  that  the  King 
intended  war  at  a period  previous  to  the  Ac- 
cusation of  the  Commons,  and  that  Clarendon 


(f ) Rush  worth,  iv.,  754 . 


(a)  Rushworth,  iv.,  736. 


(I)  Ibid.,  iv., 745. 
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knowing  this,  for  he  has  himself  told  it,  has 
reproached  the  Parliament  as  accusing  the 
King  of  an  intention  of  war,  when  they  were 
persuaded  that  he  could  not  even  raise  an 
army. 

The  question  as  it  respects  “ the  veracity” 
of  Clarendon  in  this  instance,  is  not  what  had 
been  decided  on  by  the  King,  previous  to  the 
Parliament’s  declaration,  but  whether  the 
Parliament  declared  the  King’s  intention  of 
war,  at  the  very  time  that  they  had  no  ap- 
prehensions of  that  nature,  and  that  the  King 
was  precisely  in  the  forlorn  state  which 
Clarendon  has  described? 

This  is  easily  answered,  for  there  is  not  a 
passage  in  Clarendon’s  whole  history  more 
authentic  than  the  present  one,  so  unreserv- 
edly stigmatised  by  his  accuser.  The  “ vera- 
city” of  the  noble  writer  is  fully  confirmed  by 
May,  the  Parliamentary  historian,  who  on 
this  very  incident  of  the  King  raising  a Guard 
at  York,  which  induced  the  Parliament’s  de- 
claration, observes,  “ But  the  kingdom  was 
not  much  affrighted  with  any  forces  which 
the  King  could  so  raise.”  And  shortly  after, 
even  when  the  King  had  received  some  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  ammunition  from  Holland, 
the  same  historian  remarks  that  “ He  wanted 
hands  to  wield  those  arms.”  This  was  their 
opinion, and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Hampden  and  Pym.  The  narrative 
of  Clarendon  has  neither  exaggerated  nor 
misrepresented  the  motives  and  the  conduct 
of  the  Parliament  at  the  moment  they  de- 
clared the  King’s  intention  of  war.  It  was 
indeed  not  long  after,  in  the  defection  of  their 
House,  that  the  Commons  might  have  felt  the 
fears  which  at  first  they  had  feigned.  “So 
much  for  the  veracity  of  Clarendon,”  as  Mr. 
Brodie  exclaims,  and  so  much  was  due  to  this 
fallacious  arraignment. 

With  Mr.  Brodie,  the  crime  of  Charles  is 
the  King’s  disobedience  to  tho  Commons,  in 
not  subscribing  the  nineteen  Dethroning  Pro- 
positions they  shortly  afterwards  proffered. 
With  Lord  Clarendon  the  crime  of  the  Parlia- 
ment was  their  invasion  of  the  monarchy. 
The  Scottish  Advocate  contracts  his  views  by 
the  narrow  standard  of  a legal  case,  and 
would  often,  by  some  subtle  point,  a quibble, 
or  a flaw,  put  an  end  to  the  action.  But  the 
language  and  the  acts  of  political  men,  placed 
in  the  most  critical  circumstances,  are  best 
judged  by  the  statesman  in  his  prudential 
wisdom,  and  are  best  explained  by  the  philo- 
sopher, conversant  with  human  nature. 

Two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  our 
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history  convey  to  us  the  feelings  which  ac- 
tuated their  contemporaries,  in  this  perpetual 
discussion  of  who  began  the  Civil  War;  one 
is  the  monarch  himself,  the  other  is  the  im- 
mortal Milton. 

The  torturing  reproach  of  having  first 
begun  the  Civil  War  haunted  Charles  to  the 
scaffold — and  in  the  few  last  minutes  which 
separated  life  from  death,  solemnly  the  King 
declared,  appealing  to  those  who  could  hear 
him,  “ All  the  world  knows  that  I never  did 
begin  a war  first  with  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament—I call  God  to  witness  they  began 
upon  me— it  is  the  militia  they  began  upon 
— they  confessed  that  the  militia  was  mine, 
but  they  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  from  mo.” 

Milton,  after  alluding  to  the  warlike  ap- 
pearance of  some  disbanded  officers  at  King- 
ston, the  Queen’s  packing  the  Crown  Jewels, 
the  attempt  on  Hull,  Charles  sending  over  for 
arms,  and  calling  out  Yorkshire  and  other 
counties,  has  delivered  as  a fact  to  posterity 
that  Charles  “ raised  actual  forces  while  tho 
Parliament  were  yet  petitioning  in  peace,  and 
had  not  one  man  listed.”  (1)  Hence,  pro- 
bably, Achcrley  derived  his  “ Unarmed  Par- 
liament 1”  Harris,  in  quoting  the  statement 
of  Milton,  observed  that  “ there  was  some 
truth  in  these  assertions;”  an  extraordinary 
sort  of  historical  evidence  1 However,  chro- 
nology often  corrects  the  anachronisms  of 
party.  The  ordinance  for  calling  tho  militia 
preceded  the  Commission  of  Array,  and  the 
levies  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  took  place  when  the 
King  had  yet  only  his  guard  of  volunteers. 
The  disturbed  politics  of  Milton  were  fraught 
with  all  the  popular  rumours  and  passions  of 
that  day.  On  the  present  occasion,  to  me, 
the  monarch  on  the  scaffold  appears  supe- 
rior to  the  poet,  in  the  dignity  of  solemn 
truth,  and  the  loftier  emotions  which  appeal- 
ed to  it. 

Thus  it  happened  that  two  parties  dated 
tho  same  reproachful  event  at  different 
epochs,  to  hold  themselves  guiltless,  while 
they  mutually  recriminated  for  having  done 
that  which  both  alike  had  long  contemplated 
to  do. 

CHAPTER  LXV. 

The  First  Battle  between  the  King  and  the 
Parliament. 

The  battle  of  Edge-hill  is  one  of  the  most 
singular  recorded  in  military  history ; it  was 
the  first  battle  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the 


(I)  Iconoclastes,  41. 
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nation  was  yet  strange  to  these  unnatural 
hostilities. 

The  honest  and  the  honourable  men  of 
both  parties  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  a 
battle,  and  tho  people  at  large  had  never 
considered  that  the  pending  discussions  of 
Privilege  and  Prerogative  wero  over  to  be 
terminated  in  a field  of  blood  ; even  the 
parade  of  two  armies  they  flattered  them- 
selves would  only  hasten  on  a treaty  which 
might  finally  set  so  many  troubles  at  rest. 

It  was  a war  which,  however,  instigated 
by  their  leadors  in  tho  metropolis,  was  not 
prompted  by  tho  nation,  divided  as  they  were 
in  opinions  on  new  doctrines,  and  influenced 
by  very  opposite  interests.  One  half  of  Eng- 
land remained  in  so  neutral  a state  that  somo 
families,  never  suspecting  a war,  had  warily 
distributed  their  members  on  both  sides, 
often  perhaps  with  a view  of  protecting  their 
estates,  whatever  parly  prevailed,  and  whole 
counties  were  so  little  concerned  that  they 
mutually  agreed  to  sit  still  and  not  take  up 
arms  against  their  neighbours.  A curious 
anecdote  of  the  limes  strikingly  shows  that 
those  who  had  neither  abilities  nor  disposi- 
tion for  fighting  were  left  undisturbed,  and 
seem  to  have  taken  little  interest  in  the  bat- 
tles between  King  and  Parliament.  In  the 
journal  of  a Yorkshire  squire,  who  lived  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Marston 
Moor,  it  appears  that  ho  went  out  hunting  on 
tho  very  day  of  that  memorable  engagement, 
but  our  sportsman  in  the  details  of  his  chase 
had  not  made  evon  an  allusion  to  the  battle, 
though  the  roar  of  the  cannon  must  have 
echoed  to  his  “Tally-ho!”  This  anecdote 
1 think  is  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  and  a con- 
genial one,  evincing  the  disposition  of  some 
of  tho  common  peoplo  to  cast  a ludicrous  air 
over  the  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  of  both 
sides,  has  been  recorded  by  De  Foe  as  having 
happened  in  his  own  family.  The  huntsman 
of  his  grandfather  called  his  pack  by  the 
names  of  the  Roundheads  and  the  Cavaliers; 
Goring  and  Waller;  so  that  the  generals  of 
both  armies  were  hounds  in  his  pack.  When 
tho  times  turned  too  serious  for  jesting,  it 
became  necessary  to  scatter  tho  whole  pack, 
and  make  them  up  with  more  canino  sur- 
names. 

It  is  possible  that  even  the  secret  instigators 
of  the  Civil  War  had  never  contemplated  on 
those  protracted  scenes  of  misery  which  were 
opening  for  their  father-land.  A show  of  war 
might  end  in  a bloodless  victory,  and  at  the 
worst  they  had  no  higher  conception  of  a 


battle  between  their  own  countrymen  than 
what  they  called  “ a civil  bout.”  A contem- 
porary anecdote  conveys  this  idea.  On  the 
first  breach  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia- 
ment, one  deploring  the  fatal  change  about 
to  ensue,  another  observed,  “ Tbe  King  and 
the  Subject  must  e'en  have  one  civil  bout,  as 
we  say,  and  then  we  shall  all  be  very  good 
friends  again.”  (1)  In  vain  the  prudential 
sagacity  of  Whitelocke  had  presciently  warn- 
ed, that  probably  few  of  them  would  live  to 
see  tho  end  of  such  a war ; that  they  who 
drew  the  sword  against  the  sovereign  must 
throw  away  the  scabbard ; “ and  that  such 
commotions,  like  deep  seas  once  stirred,  will 
be  long  ere  they  are  again  calmed.”  The 
sage  Whitelocke  voted  to  provide  for  war, 
but  not  for  war  itself.  It  was,  however,  the 
unhappiness  of  both  parties  to  imagine  that 
a single  battle  would  terminate  the  conflict, 
and,  when  that  battle  had  been  fought,  it  was 
as  easily  imagined  that  the  next  would  be  de- 
cisive. But  in  Civil  Wars  the  Grst  battle  is 
usually  the  prognostic  of  many  ; for  among 
its  other  calamities  is  that  of  setting  up  tho 
power  of  the  military,  particularly  when 
foreign  soldiers  of  forlune  are  invited,  who 
always  studiously  prolong  the  season  of  their 
fatal  prosperity. 

The  Parliament  had  recourse  to  military 
men  who  had  seen  service  in  the  Netherlands, 
to  discipline  their  raw  levies.  Among  these 
were  many  Germans.  In  some  accounts  from 
the  country  we  find  noticed  “ the  honest 
German”  who  drilled  them.  Recruits  drawn 
from  the  shop,  or  the  wharf,  or  the  manufac- 
tory, had  hitherto  more  ably  served  them  in 
mobs  than  they  could  in  rank  and  file.  The 
Parliamentary  colonels  who  had  regiments 
appointed  to  them  were  generally  country- 
gentlemen,  and  students  from  the  Inns  of 
Court.  Thoy  wero  so  inexperienced  in  their 
tactics,  that  they  had  not  yet  acquired  the 
technical  style.  General  Ludlow,  that  ho- 
nourable Commonwealth-man,  wa3  evidently 
something  jealous  of  these  imported  officers, 
tho  mercenaries  of  Royalty,  some  of  whom 
were  foreigners,  and  even  suspected  of  Pope- 
ry, for  he  alludes  to  these  veterans  “ as  a 
generation  of  men  much  cried  up  at  that 
time.”  But  Ludlow  has  himself  furnished  an 
anecdote,  which  shows  how  men  who  had 
never  been  in  action,  when  once  in  the  field, 
are  but  apprentices  in  their  now  craft.  In 
the  battle  of  Edge-hill,  among  other  similar 
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disasters  of  the  day,  one  of  these  veterans, 
having  drawn  up  his  men  into  an  open  space, 
to  make  an  advantageous  charge,  gave  the 
word  of  command  to  “ Wheel  about !” 
“Our  gentlemen,”  proceeds  Ludlow,  “not 
well  understanding  the  difference  between 
wheeling  about  and  shifting  fur  themselves, 
their  backs  being  now  lo'wards  the  enemy, 
whom  they  thought  to  be  close  in  their  rear, 
flew  back  to  the  army  in  a very  dishonour- 
able manner,  and  received  the  next  morning 
but  a cold  welcome  from  the  General.” 

Even  the  common  precautions  of  military 
discipline  had  not  been  practised,  and  the  of- 
ficers appear  to  have  been  as  negligent  as  the 
soldiers.  In  the  royal  army  they  had  the 
field-word  given  to  know  their  frieuds  in  the 
heat  of  battle,  “ For  God  and  tho  King  1” 
but  the  Parliamentarians  had  no  word  to  re- 
cognise their  fellows  from  the  enemy,  and 
several  instances  occurred  of  their  firing  on 
each  other.  This  error  was  no  doubt  soon 
corrected.  At  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Mar- 
ston-Moor,  the  field-word  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, in  contra-distinction  of  the  King’s, 
was  “God  with  us!”  In  that  day  tho  sol- 
diers seemed  to  have  depended  on  the  colour 
of  their  coats  as  a signal  of  recognition  ; 
these,  however,  were  as  various  as  their  re- 
giments, and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
both  parties  wore  the  same  colour.  The 
King  had  a red  regiment,  held  to  bo  “ The 
Invincible  Regiment,”  consisting  of  1200 
men.  Among  the  Parliamentarians  they  had 
also  a regiment  of  Ued-coals.  There  were 
regiments  of  purple,  of  grey,  and  of  blue.  (1) 
It  required  some  recollection  when  two  en- 
countered to  ascertain  the  friend  from  the 
foe,  which  might  depend  on  the  colour,  or 
even  the  cut  of  his  coat.  (2) 

The  simplo  citizens  of  a provincial  town  on 
a sudden  attack  would  bo  startled  by  the 
pomp  and  glory  of  an  army,  which  seemed 
terrible  to  those  fearful  spirits  who  were 
hurried  from  their  quiet  labours  to  defend 
tbe  avenue,  or  to  stand  at  the  breach,  in  the 
very  throat  of  war.  The  siege  of  Bradford 
has  been  described  by  one  of  its  own  towns- 
men. In  his  naive  narrative,  there  is  a pas- 
sage  so  true  to  nature,  and  withal  so  forcible 
in  expression,  that  a higher  genius  might 

Jfr)  Vicar*’  Parliamentary  Chronicle,  second  part, 

W The  Marquis  of  Newcastle  had  a regiment 
eornposed  of  Northumberland  men,  called,  (rom 
Ineir  dress.  White  Coats . These  veterans  behaved 
with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and  though  deserted  at 


, not  have  disdained  it.  “ Every  man  was 
now  ordered  to  his  post,  armed  with  such 
weapons  as  he  was  beforehand  provided 
withal;  the  church  and  steeple  were  secured 
in  the  best  manner  we  possibly  could.  They 
approached  us  with  the  sound  of  warlike 
music,  and  their  streamers  flying  in  the  air 
— tremendous  sight!  enough  to  make  the 
stoutest  heart  to  tremble ! to  shake  the  nerves 
and  loose  the  joints  of  every  beholder  1 Amaz- 
ing to  see  the  different  effects  it  had  upon 
others,  who  were  lired  with  rage  even  to 
madness,  and  filled  with  revenge  almost  to 
enthusiasm  1”  Wo  were  at  that  time,  after 
twenty  years  of  luxurious  peace,  littlo’ 
skilled  in  military  affairs.  The  French  Resi- 
dent, Sabran,  alluding  to  the  critical  state  of 
Essex  in  Cornwall,  who  must  be  lost,  he  said, 
if  the  King  seizes  on  the  advantage  he  has 
now  over  him,  and  the  reinforcements  of 
Waller,  dispatched  too  late,  observed  on  both 
parlies  in  the  Civil  Wars,  “ Mats  ils  font 
tons  si  mat  la  guerre  que  je  doute  s’il  t'aura 
combaltu,  cequ'il  ne  pourra  faire  si  avanla- 
geusemeul,  el  si  ce  secours  arrive  a temps  le 
mellre  lui-mime  entre  deux  feux."  As  it 
happened,  Charles  on  this  occasion  escaped 
from  Waller  by  deceiving  him  in  altering  bis 
march. 

Tho  truth  is,  Sabran,  accustomed  to  the 
military  tactics  of  a continental  campaign, 
was  not  aware  that  in  our  Civil  Wars  it  was 
not  always  deficient  skill  which  occasioned 
our  bad  generalship.  A general  was  not  al- 
ways in  earnest,  and  the  pursuerin  his  career 
would  often  pause,  to  sparu  the  massacre  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  Essex,  inclined  to  peaco,  seem- 
ed always  to  have  avoided  coming  to  extremi- 
ties with  the  King.  His  name  was  untainted 
by  fear,  and  his  military  reputation  was  tho 
highest  in  tho  kingdom.  By  his  dexterity 
in  raising  the  siege  of  Gloucester  ho  did  the 
Parliament  tho  greatest  service.  Essex,  at  a 
moment  when  he,  disliking  their  proceed- 
ings, felt  weary  of  his  new  masters,  and  was 
himself  in  a most  critical  position,  nobly 
refused  tho  unlimited  offer  made  by  the 
King,  in  a letter  written  by  the  royal  hand, 
sternly  and  honourably  referring  to  his  Com- 
mission, which  he  said  was  “ to  defend  the 
King’s  person  and  his  posterity,  but  for  the 

Marston-Moor  by  alt  their  friends,  they  formed  a 
ring  to  oppose  Cromwell,  and  tbe  Whitecoats  fell  hi 
their  ranks  without  the  flight  of  one  man.  Whether 
from  tho  colour  of  their  coals,  or  their  desperate 
courage,  they  also  obtained  the  title  of  New  castle’* 
“Lambs." 
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rest  he  counselled  his  Majesty  to  apply  to  his 
Parliament.”  On  many  occasions,  indeed, 
with  these  mixed  feelings,  he  seems  to  have 
been  cautious  in  pursuing  hisadvantages.  On 
the  King’s  side  they  often  deliberated  long 
without  coming  to  any  resolution,  and  asoften 
resolved  without  deliberation.  (1)  The  King’s 
most  able  general,  Colonel  Goring,  was  an 
airy  bacchanalian,  who,  on  the  most  critical 
emergency, could  not beenticed from  thb  jolli- 
ties of  the  table,  slighting  every  alarmist,  till 
the  carouse  was  concluded.  His  rapid  genius 
often  repaired  his  neglect,  but  on  one  great 
occasion  he  suffered  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  es- 
cape, not  to  interrupt  the  harmony  of  a con- 
vivial party  which  he  had  engaged. 

The  Parliament  had  the  appearance  of  an 
army  before  the  King  could  complete  a single 
regiment,  but  it  was  chiefly  composed  of 
citizens,  and  this  undisciplined  soldiery  now 
saw  themselves  opposed  to  the  volunteers  in 
the  King’s  ranks,  men  of  name,  of  condition, 
and  of  wealth,  while  they  themselves  were  so 
unknown  to  the  world,  that  afterwards  their 
loss  was  unperceived.  Those  who  fell  on  the 
King’s  side  were  too  eminent  to  be  passed 
over.  Many  now  beheld  themselves  in  arms 
against  those  from  whom  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  solicit  commands ; more  were 
marching  against  those  old  companions  with 
whom  they  had  shared  in  their  common  la- 
bours. The  brother  saw  his  brother  in  the 
ranks  he  was  led  on  to  attack.  A Parliamen- 
tary soldier,  dying  of  his  wounds,  declared 
that  his  deepest  grief  was  having  received 
his  death  from  the  hand  of  his  brother.  Him 
ho  had  recognised  among  the  royal  troops, 
and  turned  aside,  but  the  carabine  was  im- 
petuously discharged  by  the  hand  which  had 
never  before  been  raised  but  in  affection. 

A spirit  of  chivalric  loyalty  animated  the 
slender  ranks  of  the  King's  army.  A spirit 
so  strange  to  the  political  party  in  the  Com- 
mons, that  they  had  not  calculated  on  that 
awakening  force  which  had  supplied  the  de- 
serted monarch,  left  as  ho  was  without  other 
resources  than  his  standard  and  his  name, 
with  an  army  maintained  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who 
crowded  to  ride  in  the  King’s  own  regiment, 
commanded  by  Lord  Bernard  Stuart,  his  kins- 
man, and  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 
wero  so  wealthy  a body  of  the  aristocracy, 
that  Charles  observed,  “ the  revenues  of 
those  in  that  single  troop  would  buy  the 


estates  of  my  Lord  of  Essex  and  of  all  tha 
officers  in  his  army.”  Wealth  has  always 
been  considered  by  the  infirmity  of  civilised 
man  as  the  permanent  standard  of  power ; 
but  in  great  revolutions,  where  the  passions, 
more  even  than  the  interests  of  the  actors  are 
concerned,  the  artificial  potency  of  wealth 
shrinks  before  lofler  motives  and  mightier 
principles.  The  royal  army  was  inspired  by 
honour,  and  the  Parliamentary  army  was  led 
on  by  liberty.  These  are  national  virtues, 
more  permanent  in  their  operations,  and  less 
liable  to  consume  themselves  than  that  which 
“ maketh  itself  wings  and  flieth  away.” 

But  there  was  a fatality  in  the  character  of 
Charles  the  First,  a fatality  which  arose  from 
that  propensity  to  favour  those  who  stood 
most  near  to  him.  Though  of  cold  and  re- 
tired habits,  his  social  affections  were  exces- 
sive, and  deprived  him  of  all  power  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  unquestionable  that  this  mon- 
arch was  deficient  in  the  acute  discernment  of 
the  real  talents  and  capacity  of  those  persons 
who  were  most  closely  attached  to  him,  a 
weakness  which  repeatedly  betrayed  him  into 
errors  on  some  of  the  most  important  events 
of  his  life.  It  13  observed  in  one  of  the 
suppressed  passages  of  Clarendon,  that  “ tha 
King  always  loved  his  family  immoderately, 
and  with  notable  partiality,  and  was  will- 
ing to  believe  that  their  high  quality  could 
not  be  without  all  those  qualities  and  qua- 
lifications which  wore  equal  to  it,  if  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  manifest  those  endow- 
ments.” (2)  Charles  credited  them  for  that 
which  he  himself  possessed.  There  was  a 
romantic  tinge  in  the  character  of  Charles 
the  First;  it  showed  itself  in  that  day-break 
of  his  active  life,  the  stolen  voyage  of  love  to 
Madrid,  to  its  setting-sun— his  long  impri- 
sonments. All  men  about  him  witnessed  in 
this  monarch  that  greatness  of  spirit  which 
he  was  prone  to  contemplate  in  those  who 
were  allied  to  him,  or  those  who  were  closest 
in  his  intimacy. 

This  domestic  weakness  was  the  first  ruin- 
ous error  in  the  civil  wars  of  this  hapless 
monarch.  Charles  in  exempting  Prince  Ru- 
pert, because  the  Prince  was  his  nephew, 
from  receiving  orders  from  any  one  but  him- 
self, and  by  adopting  the  Prince’s  plans,  was 
confiding  his  fortunes  to  a juvenile  soldier, 
whose  rash  spirit  and  intolerable  haughtiness 
made  his  courage  his  greatest  defect.  The 
Earl  of  Lindsay,  who  actually  bore  the  com- 


(13  Bulstrode’s  Memoirs,  its. 
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mission  of  Commander-in-chief,  thus  became 
subordinate  in  power ; and  besides  suffering 
this  indignity,  that  veteran  entirely  disagreed 
with  the  royal  boy’s  orders  and  plans.  Un- 
skilled in  the  military  science,  the  Prince 
delighted  solely  in  the  impetuosity  of  his 
charge,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitive. 
He  would  rush  on  the  enemy  in  view,  but 
never  at  any  time  reflected  on  those  he  left 
behind,  and  was  sure  on  his  victorious  return 
to  find  that  the  battle  was  lost.  Prince  Ru- 
pert could  never  correct  his  natural  deficien- 
cies for  warlike  enterprises,  for  he  repeated 
thesame  error  in  the  three  great  battles  which 
decided  the  fate  of  Charles.  Rupert  had  great 
courage,  but  neither  science  nor  genius ; he 
depended  on  his  impetuous  charge,  and  never 
failed  in  it.  But  it  seems  that  the  military 
genius,  like  the  genius  of  poetry,  requires  to 
be  reminded  of  that  critical  verse  of  Pope,  as 
it  was  originally  plainly  given— 

“Therearewhom  Heaven  has  bleat  with  store  ofWit, 
Tet  want  as  much  again  to  manage  it." 

The  worst  characteristic  of  this  German  sol- 
dier was  his  disposition  for  plunder,  and  pil- 
laging the  waggons,  which  occasioned  Prince 
Rupert  to  be  called  “ Prince  Robber,”  being, 
as  Vicars  says,  “ thievishly  wise.”(l)  The 
noble-minded  Lindsay  would  not  desert  the 
King  for  the  error  of  the  royal  judgment. 
Considering  himself,  however,  no  longer  as 
his  General,  but  as  a private  Colonel,  ho  took 
bis  station  at  the  head  of  his  own  regiment, 
to  manifest  that  he  was  willing  to  die  for  the 
sovereign  whom  he  could  not  serve. 

The  Parliament  had  selected  for  their  Com- 
roander-in-Chief  one  who  yielded  to  none  in 
reputation.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  unfor- 
tunate history  seems  to  have  occasioned  him 
the  displeasure  of  the  ladies  at  Court,  had 
been  unaccountably  neglected  by  the  King. 
Essex  had  felt  the  coldness  of  that  neglect, 
but  he  was  of  a temper  which  made  him  but 
half  an  enemy.  The  royal  person  was  still 
reverenced  as  inviolable  in  the  Constitution, 
and  Essex  looked  on  the  sovereign  with  more 
awe  than  on  his  new  masters.  The  Earl 
indeed  had  been  perplexed  by  the  novel  doc- 
trine which  distinguished  his  allegiance  to 
the  King  in  his  corporate  from  his  personal 
capacity;  but  stronger  heads  than  his  own 
had  satisfactorily  decided  to  arm  in  the  King’s 
name  against  the  King.  Invested  with  the 
'listinguished  title  of  “ His  Excellency,” 

(0  Vicar*’  Pari.  Chronicle,  second  part,  200. 


Essex  was  not  insensible  to  its  gloriole.  We 
may  oflen  use  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre’s  felicitous 
diminutive  of  glory,  when  the  personal  vanity 
of  the  egotist  predominates  over  the  more 
elevated  feeling.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  a better  motive  in  the  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  had  flattered  himself,  for  his 
new  masters  had  flattered  him,  that  he  should 
stand  in  the  breach  to  allay  the  passions  of 
the  Parliament,  and  even  to  direct  their 
councils,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  nation  in 
its  extremities.  Men  of  middling  capacity 
often  indulge  those  bold  designs  to  which 
only  the  greatest  are  competent. 

It  was  in  a state  ol  such  vacillating  opi- 
nions and  afflicted  feelings  that  the  two  armies 
met ; their  animosities  had  not  yet  fleshed 
their  swords,  and  their  reluctant  spirits  weak- 
ened at  the  onset.  Many  on  both  sides 
alike  dreaded  a defeat  or  a victory. 

The  battle  of  Edge-hill  is  a memorable 
instance  of  one  of  those  indecisive  actions  in 
which  both  parties  alike  imagined  that  they 
were  defeated. 

It  was  on  an  October  morning  that  sud- 
denly on  tho  heights  of  Edge-hill  in  War- 
wickshire was  discerned  a body  of  ca- 
valry. It  was  the  horso  of  tho  impetuous 
Rupert,  who  had  preceded  the  royal  troops ; 
they  at  intervals  were  hastening  to  rejoin 
him.  Beneath,  in  the  plain,  called  the  Vale 
of  the  Red  Horse.  (2)  stood  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  had  chosen  his  ground  and  arranged  his 
order  of  battle,  awaiting  the  attack.  During 
several  hours  the  Royalists  were  allowed  to 
wind  down  the  steep,  without  suffering  any 
interruption. 

Before  the  battle  Charles  severally  address- 
ed his  lords  and  colonels  in  his  tent— his 
soldiers  and  his  whole  army.  His  speeches 
on  this  remarkable  occasion  are  animated. 
To  the  lords,  Charles  rejects  with  disdain  the 
odious  term  of  “ Malignant,”  and  explains  to 
the  soldiers  that  of  “ Cavalier,”  which  had 
been  degraded  into  infamy,  while  the  plain 
republican  rudeness  had  prided  itself  cn  that 
of  “ Trooper.” 

“ My  Lords,  and  the  rest  here  present,” 
said  Charles,  “ your  King  is  both  your  cause, 
your  quarrel,  and  your  Captain.  The  foe  is 
in  sight.  Now  show  yourselves  no  malignant 
parties,  but  with  your  swords  declare  what 
courage  and  fidelity  is  within  you.  I have 

(2)  One  Brightman  on  the  Hevclafions,  chap,  vi., 
in  this  name  which  the  inhabitants  of  Keinton  gave 
the  meadow  between  Stratford-on-Avon  and  Ban- 
bury, “cleared  up  a terrible  mystery." 
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written  and  declared  that  I intended  always 
to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Parliament,  and  the  liberties  of 
the  subject.  Let  Heaven  show  his  power  by 
this  day’s  victory ! Come  life  or  death,  your 
King  will  bear  you  company,  and  ever  keep 
this  field,  this  place,  and  this  day’s  service  in 
his  grateful  remembrance!” 

*•  Friends  and  Soldiers!”  exclaimed  the 
monarch,  “ you  are  called  Cavaliers  and 
Royalists  in  a disgraceful  manner.  If  I suffer 
in  my  fame,  needs  must  you  do  also.  Now 
show  yourselves  my  friends  and  not  malig- 
nants,  fight  for  your  King,  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  Protestant  religion.  The 
valour  of  Cavaliers  hath  honoured  that  name 
both  in  France  and  other  countries,  and  now 
let  it  be  known  in  England,  as  well  as  horse- 
man or  trooper.  The  name  of  Cavalier  signi- 
fies nothing  more  than  a gentleman  serving 
his  King  on  horseback.  Show  yourselves 
therefore  now  courageous  Cavaliers,  and  beat 
back  all  opprobrious  aspersions  cast  upon 
you.” 

“ Friends  and  Soldiers  1 I look  upon  you 
with  joy  to  behold  so  great  an  army  as  ever 
King  of  England  had  in  these  later  times.  I 
thank  your  loves  offered  to  your  King  to  ha- 
zard your  lives  and  fortunes  with  me,  in  my 
urgent  necessity.  I see  by  you  that  no  father 
can  leave  his  son,  no  subject  his  lawful  King. 
We  have  marched  so  long  in  hope  to  meet  no 
enemy,  unknowing  any  at  whose  hands  we 
deserve  any  opposition.  But  matters  are  not 
to  be  declared  by  words,  but  by  swords.  You 
all  think  our  thoughts  while  I reign  over  your 
affections,  as  well  as  persons.  My  resolu- 
tion is  to  try  the  doubtful  chance  of  war, 
while  with  much  grief  I must  stand  to  and 
endure  the  hazards.  I desire  not  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,  but  since  Heaven  hath  so  de- 
creed, and  that  so  much  preparation  hath 
been  made,  we  must  need  accept  of  the  pre- 
sent occasion  for  an  honourable  victory  and 
glory  to  our  crown,  since  reputation  is  that 
which  gilds  over  the  richest  gold,  and  shall 
ever  be  the  endeavour  of  our  whole  reign. 
Your  King  bids  you  all  be  courageous,  and 
Heaven  make  ye  victorious !”  (1) 

.The  King  gave  the  solemn  word,  “ Go  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  I'll  lay  my  bones 
with  yours.”  With  his  own  hand  lie  fired 
the  first  piece,  that  first  shot,  (he  prede- 
cessor of  years  of  national  misery  ! Prince 
Rupert  impetuously  charged  the  right  wing 

(#)  Somers’  Tracts,  Sir  Waller  Scott’s  edition,  iv., 
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of  the  Parliamentarians,  who  dispersed 
in  all  directions,  many  of  these  fugitives 
never  stopping  till  they  reached  the  me- 
tropolis, where  they  brought  the  first  news 
of  a total  defeat.  There  was  also  a defec- 
tion in  the  army  of  the  Parliament;  an 
entire  regiment  passed  over  to  the  King, 
Fortune  seemed  favourable  to  the  Royalists, 
and  when  Lord  Falkland  repeatedly  pressed 
Wilmot,  who  commanded  the  King’s  left 
wing,  to  charge  on  Sir  William  Balfour,  who 
with  a small  unbroken  body  of  the  reserve  of 
Essex’s  army  was  roving  about  and  doing 
fatal  execution,  this  General  replied,  **  My 
Lord,  we  have  got  the  day,  and  let  us  live  to 
enjoy  the  fruit.”  Yet  here  the  Earl  of  Lind- 
say fell,  and  the  Standard-bearer,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Varney,  was  killed.  The  King  himself 
was  in  imminent  danger,  as  well  as  the 
Princes;  the  bullets  dropped  near  them,  or 
passed  over  their  heads.  Every  one  trembled 
for  the  King,  and  Charles  was  importuned  to 
draw  off  from  the  midst  of  the  action ; but 
no  intre-aties  availed,  and  the  King  rode  into 
the  head-ranks  encouraging  them  to  main- 
tain their  ground,  by  the  valour  with  which 
he  himself  set  the  example.  At  length,  per- 
ceiving the  doubtful  aspect  of  the  field,  ho 
commanded  the  Princes  to  retire.  Charles 
himself  still  lingered  for  some  time  on  the 
field  with  some  of  his  lords  and  officers, 
but  they  knew  not  what  had  become  of 
their  horse,  and  their  ranks  had  visibly 
thinned. 

When  Rupert  with  his  cavalry  returned 
from  his  imprudent  victory,  and  a pursuit 
which  had  been  protracted  by  the  plunder  of 
the  baggage  of  the  enemy,  he  saw  the  wide 
mischief  which  his  rash  conduct  had  occa- 
sioned. He  found  the  King  in  distress  with 
few  attendants ; the  officers  could  not  rally 
their  scattered  regiments,  and  the  men  were 
roving  about  without  their  officers.  Thus, in- 
stead of  the  victory  which  Rupert  had  so 
rashly  anticipated,  the  Prince  saw  the  hope 
of  so  glorious  a day  quite  vanished.”  It 
seems  probable  that  had  Prince  Rupert  not 
pursued  the  enemy  too  far,  and  lost  so  much 
time  in  plundering  their  waggons,  he  would 
have  returned  in  triumph  to  annihilate  the 
Parliament’s  forces,  and  it  might  have  been 
doubtful  whether  a second  army  could  ever 
have  been  collected.  It  is  remarkable  of  this 
battle  between  disciplined  and  undisciplined 
troops,  of  military  men  and  civil  volunteers, 
that  the  greatest  slaughter  on  the  side  of  the 
Parliament  was  of  such  as  run  away,  and 
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on  the  Royalist,  of  those  who  stood  and  fell 
in  their  ranks.  (1) 

The  day  was  closing,  and  the  King  was 
advised  to  abandon  the  field,  but  on  this,  his 
first  martial  exploit,  Charles  displayed  that 
intrepid  decision  and  that  prodigal  gallantry 
which  afterwards  he  had  so  many  occasions 
to  show  to  the  world.  Charles  was  sensible 
that  tho  soul  of  his  little  army  lay  in  his  own 
conduct,  as  tho  raising  of  it  had  been  by  his 
own  person ; and  he  thought,  as  he  declared, 
louse  the  words  of  Clarendon,  that  “ it  was 
unprincely  to  forsake  them  who  had  forsaken 
all  they  had  to  serve  him.-’  The  King  per- 
ceived, and  perhaps  he  wondered,  that  the 
Parliamentarians  did  not  look  as  if  they  con- 
sidered themselves  as  victors.  Those  spirit- 
less troops  of  citizen-soldiers  seemed  to  placo 
their  safety  in  keeping  close  together  in  an 
immoveable  position. 

At  this  moment  whoever  had  offered  to 
advance  had  probably  struck  a panic  in  his 
adversary,  and  had  obtained  an  instant  vic- 
tory. Charles  attempted  to  rally  the  cavalry 
for  a fresh  charge  on  Balfour,  who,  since  the 
return  of  Prince  Rupert,  had  ceased  his  ac- 
tive operations ; but  the  troopers  declared 
that  their  horses  were  so  tired  that  they 
could  not  venture  on  a charge.  Both  parties 
were  satisfied  to  look  on  each  other. 

The  night  parted  them,  “that  common 
friend  to  wearied  and  dismayed  armies.”  It 
was  a cold  October  night,  with  a sharp  frost 
on  the  ground,  and  piercing  northerly  winds, 
hying  the  strength  of  men,  on  the  King’s 
side,  who  had  not  tasted  food  for  forty-eight 
hours.  Tho  condition  of  the  royal  army  was 
far  worse  than  tho  olher.  Tho  King  would 
not  leave  tho  open  field,  silting  by  a scanty 
lire  kindled  by  bushes  and  brushwood.  Charles 
dreaded  the  morning,  when  his  thinned  ranks 
would  expose  his  weakness  to  the  observation 
of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  they  flattered 
themselves,  while  all  seemed  quiet,  that  the 
Parliamentarians  had  retreated  ; but  at  break 
of  day  they  were  found  standing  on  the  same 
spot.  It  is  said  that  Essex  could  not  venture 
to  retreat,  lest  his  men  should  disperse  and 
run  away ; but  ho  had  provided  his  honest 
citizens  with  plentiful  provisions,  which,  in- 
vested with  the  plenary  Parliamentary  power, 
he  had  levied  on  towns  and  villages,  while 
tho  King’s  party,  who,  tho  peasantry  had 
been  told,  consisted  of  those  terrible  Papists 
of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  found  no 

(I)  Ludlow,  an  unexceptionable  wltnw,  i.,  44. 


friends,  but  were  forsaken  to  perish  with  cold 
and  hunger. 

Thus  the  King  kept  the  field,  and  Essex  did 
not  lose  his  ground.  The  Parliamentarians 
were  not  conquered,  nor  were  the  Royalists 
defeated.  Both  armies  continued  looking  on 
each  other  the  whole  day. 

At  length  the  King,  to  rest  his  wearied  . 
men,  commanded  them  back  to  their  old 
quarters,  and  Essex  withdrew  to  Warwick 
Castle  with  his  prisoners,  yet  not  without 
marks  of  trepidation,  for  in  his  haste  ho  left 
behind  his  wounded,  and  many  carriages, 
and  his  rear  suffered  themselves  to  be 
chased  by  some  of  the  King’s  horse.  The 
loss  on  Essex’s  side  trebled  the  King’s,  but  the 
great  names  which  had  perished,  or  which 
were  included  among  the  prisoners,  made 
the  Earl's  claim  to  this  disputed  viclory  more 
apparent  to  the  world  ; while  the  Royalists, 
wiion,  shortly  after,  Banbury  surrendered  to 
the  King,  appealed  to  the  pursuit  of  their  re- 
treating enemy  as  an  evidence  of  the  victory 
of  Edge-hill.  It  signified  little  who  were  the 
conquerors,  when  both  armies  were  equally 
desirous  of  leaving  the  other. 

The  singular  circumstance  of  both  parties, 
after  the  batllo,  refusing  cither  to  fly  or  to 
renew  tho  attack,  Clarendon  considered  in- 
comprehensible. The  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Lord  Cobham  in  a conversation  with  Warbur- 
ton,  deciding  as  military  men,  insisted  that 
Essex  should  have  pressed  on  the  King,  or 
followed  him  up  closely.  When  tho  King  saw 
Essex  neglect  this  advantage,  and  retreat 
northwards,  the  King  should  have  marched 
to  London,  and  ended  the  war  at  a blow.  But 
Wnrburton, looking  more  narrowly  into  moral 
causes  and  the  hidden  passions  of  tho  leaders, 
as  a profound  polilician,  solved  tho  incom- 
prehensible problem  of  Clarendon.  Essex’s 
views  and  principles  would  not  suffer  him  to 
destroy  the  King,  no  more  than  some  of 
Charles's  friends  wished  the  King  to  take  the 
metropolis  by  conquest,  and  had  therefore,  in 
council,  dissuaded  him  from  tho  march  to 
London.  It  is  certain  that  many  Royalists 
dreaded  a victory  on  their  own  side,  lest 
Charles  should  imagine  that  he  had  conquer- 
ed the  nation.  They  cherished  a hope  that 
the  Parliament,  if  prevented  from  obtaining 
a victory  over  the  King,  would  stand  as  a 
perpetual  barrier  against  any  future  arbitrary 
measures.  Both  parties  dreaded  to  conquer 
the  other  as  much  as  to  be  conquered.  Such 
is  the  distracted  stato  of  a civil  war  1 
While  this  memorable  action  was  proceed- 
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ing,  the  terror  of  the  metropolis  was  not  less 
than  that  experienced  in  the  field.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  the  nature  of  those  rumours 
and  the  panic  of  those  flights  which  a great 
battle  produces  on  a capital  whose  safety  de- 
pends on  the  results.  The  first  fugitives, 
who  had  been  broken  and  dispersed  by 
Prince  Rupert’s  cavalry,  had  hurried  on  in 
breathless  agony,  to  declare  that  all  was  lost ; 
that  the  King’s  army  was  terrible;  and,  as 
their  fears  multiplied,  some  imagined  a 
number  of  incidents  which  appear  not  to 
have  occurred.  The  Earl  of  Essex  had  fallen 
in  the  field,  and  with  his  dying  words  bade 
every  one  shift  for  himself  I The  whole  of 
Monday  tho  city  was  in  terror.  Late  in  the 
afternoon,  dispatches  from  the  Earl  of  Essex 
himself  acknowledged  the  impression  made 
on  his  horse,  but  that  the  conclusion  was 
prosperous.  Yet,  so  far  beyond  their  hopes 
went  their  fears,  that  the  dispatches  of  the 
Earl  were  not  credited.  The  Lord  Hastings, 
entering  the  House  with  ghastly  looks,  had 
declared  that  he  himself  had  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  army.  His  Lordship  in- 
deed had  been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
fugitives,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  know  how 
ho  had  escapted.  In  the  horror  and  conster- 
nation of  eight-and-forty  hours,  every  man 
paid  and  underwent  a full  penance  and  mor- 
tification for  the  hopes  and  insolence  of  three 
months  before — sarcastically  observes  Cla- 
rendon. 

At  length  two  Members  arrived  from  the 
army,  and  their  statements  being  as  favour- 
ably drawn  up  as  affairs  admitted,  the  House 
voted  that  their  army  had  obtained  a victory, 
and  appointed  a solemn  thanksgiving.  It 
was  declared  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Guildhall.  Still,  many  who  were 
returning  from  the  scene  of  action  spread 
the  most  contradictory  accounts,  some  as- 
serting that  the  two  Members  themselves  had 
seen  little  or  nothing  of  that  horrible  day’s 
business.  The  King,  immediately  after  tho 
action,  having  taken  Banbury,  confirmed  the 
more  disastrous  accounts,  nor  could  his  un- 
interrupted march  to  Oxford,  while  the  Earl 
had  retreated  to  Warwick,  be  denied.  At 
length  the  Parliament  committed  every  one 
to  prison  who  reported  that  the  King  had  the 
better  in  the  field  ; an  arbitrary  measure, 
which  increased  the  suspicions  of  the  ptoliti- 

(I)  De  Foe’s  “ Cavalier"  has  been  printed  under 
four  different  titles,  probably  adapted  to  the  dif- 
ferent designs  of  the  editors.  One  is  called  “The 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  Germany,  from  1630  to 


cal  sceptics  of  a victory  which  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  the  votes  of  the  Commons. 

Tho  battle  of  Edge-hill  was  in  truth  neither 
a victory  nor  a defeat,  but  it  was  the  first 
battle  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the  seed  of  six  years 
of  national  affliction ! 

CHAPTER  LXVI. 

The  Military  Life  of  Charles  the  First. 

Military  heroism  excites  the  admiration 
of  the  world  more  than  any  other  virtue.  It 
seems  to  be  the  original  sin  of  our  nature  to 
be  more  interested  by  action  than  by  reptose. 
Power  which  destroys  astonishes  mankind 
more  than  power  which  perpetuates.  A phi- 
losopher once  inquired  into  the  cause  of  that 
restlessness  and  disorder  in  man  which  he 
could  not  discover  in  any  other  animal.  He 
might  have  recollected  that  no  other  animal 
is  endowed  with  that  proud  reason  which  is 
doomed  to  be  tormented  by  glory,  and  never 
satiated  by  self-love.  As  a Captain,  the  King 
is  not  considered  to  have  been  among  the 
inferior  Generals  of  his  own  country.  He 
was  unquestionably  the  bravest  of  his  age. 
Our  commanders  in  the  civil  war  seem  to 
have  had  little  experience  in  their  art,  till 
the  genius  of  Cromwell  showed  that  he  com- 
bated for  victory.  The  fearlessness  and  in- 
trepidity of  the  King  have  even  extorted  the 
applause  of  his  bitterest  enemies,  so  bewitch- 
ing is  personal  courage ! But  his,  too,  was 
that  nobler  moral  courage  which  could  sus- 
tain defeat,  unmoved  by  despair ; a quality 
which  does  not  always  accompany  the  aui- 
mal  energy  and  dashing  spirit  of  brutish 
heroes. 

One  of  our  most  popular  authors  has  con- 
veyed to  some  readers  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion of  Charles  the  First  when  amidst  his 
army,  in  the  well-known  “ Memoirs  of  a Ca- 
valier.” The  animated  narrative  of  this  fic- 
tion is  wrought  with  such  dexterity,  and  the 
events  are  detailed  with  such  precision,  that 
the  great  Lord  Chatham  mistook  it  for  an  aa- 
thentic  history,  recommending  it  as  the  best 
account  of  the  civil  wars.  He  was  not  a little 
mortified  when  that  illusion  was  dissipated. 
More  than  once  I have  seen  copious  extracts 
from  thissuppositilious  narrative  given  as  au- 
thorities by  grave  writers  of  history.  (1)  It  is 
one  of  those  historical  romances  which  are 

t6S5 ; also  genuine  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  England 
in  the  unhappy  Reign  of  Charles  the  First.  Writhe 
by  a Shropshire  Gentleman,  who  personally  serrei 
on  the  Hoyal  side  during  the  unhappy  Contests  oftng- 
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very  like  truth,  and  therefore  the  worse,  as 
the  most  dangerous,  for  the  likeness,  for  it  is 

“ A false  Duessa,  seeming  Lady  faire:”(0 

“ The  Cavalier  ” pretends  that  he  had “ fre- 
quent discourses  with  his  Majesty,”  and  on 
one  occasion  satisfactorily  showed  the  King 
how  the  battle  which  he  had  lost  might  have 
been  gained.  From  this  presumed  intimacy, 
we  should  have  expected  to  have  learnt 
something  of  the  habits  and  character  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  amidst  his  camp— in 
the  hour  of  battle — and  on  his  constant 
marches.  These  omissions  were  not  forborne 
from  any  purpose  which  many  have  had  of 
depreciating  the  personal  character  of  Charles, 
for  De  Foe  has  vindicated  the  monarch  from 
the  reproaches  of  the  public  libels  of  the 
times,  which  denounce  him  fora  tyrant  reck- 
less of  the  blood  of  his  subjects : “ The  Ca- 
valier” acknowledging  that  “ he  never  saw 
any  inclinalion  in  his  Majesty  to  cruelty,  or 
to  act  any  thing  not  practised  by  men  of  ho- 
nour in  all  nations.”  On  one  occasion,  the 
Cavalier  had  told  us  that  “When  he  was  in 
Germany  with  the  King  of  Sweden,  we  used 
to  see  the  King  with  the  general  officers1 
every  morning  on  horseback  viewing  his 
men,  his  artillery,  his  horses,  and  always 
something  going  forwards but  that  he  had 
the  least  diversion  in  the  English  army, 
where,  he  proceeds,  “ the  King  was  seldom 
seen  among  us,  and  seldom  without  cour- 
tiers and  clergymen,  parsons  and  bishops, 
always  about  him.”  This  happened  when 
the  English  army  was  at  York,  on  the  first 
invasion  of  the  Scots.  That  expedition,  we 
have  already  shown,  was  a mere  parade  of 
war,  and,  as  Charles  himself  acknowledged, 
that  army  was  never  designed  for  fighting. 
The  reader  who  views  Charles  once  placed  in 
this  ridiculous  altitude,  and  hears  nothing 
farther  of  his  conduct  during  these  civil  wars, 
at  which  our  Cavalier  assures  us  he  was  pre- 
sent, caonot  avoid  receiving  a very  ordinary 

land.”— Newark,  1782.  The  late  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
whose  bibliographical  knowledge  of  English  books 
was  considerable,  in  ills  costly  History  of  Leicester- 
shire, was  so  fascinated  by  a provincial  edition,  and 
by  the  Shropshire  Gentleman  who  personally  serv- 
ed,” that  he  has  largely  transcribed  from  this  Ro- 
mance for  an  authentic  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Leicester,  without  being  aware  that  he  was  alloy- 
ing his  antiquarian  metal  with  a modern  brass.— 
Nichols’  Leicestershire,  Hi.,  app.  Si . It  is  a curious 
fact,  that  a similar  error  to  that  of  Lord  Chatham's 
happened  to  Jackson  of  Exeter,  who  had  some 
claims  to  literary  distinction,  as  well  as  to  musical 


impression  of  the  military  life  of  this  mon- 
arch. Had  Do  Foe  known  what  we  could  tell 
him,  that  picturesque  artist  amidst  his  in- 
ventions had  sketched  a prominent  figure  of 
Charles  during  many  years,  unwearied,  un- 
subdued by  calamity,  and  wrestling  with 
fate. 

We  have  several  addresses  of  the  King  to 
his  army,  or  to  the  inhabitants  of  places 
whorti  he  summoned  to  meet  him.  They  are 
not  formal  orations.  Having  addressed  the 
Somersetshire  men,  he  concludes — “ Your 
cheerfulness  in  this  service  I shall  requite 
if  it  be  in  my  power  ; if  I live  not  to  do  il,  I 
hope  this  young  man,  my  son,  your  fellow- 
soldier  in  this  expedition,  will,  to  whom  I 
shall  particularly  givo  it  in  charge.”  (2)  In 
pointing  to  the  Prince  who  was  by,  and  in 
uttering  the  language  of  the  heart,  “ this 
young  man,  myson,  and  your  fellow-soldier,” 
was  an  appeal  to  the  social  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  which  must  havo  found  a response 
in  the  breast  of  every  man. 

Sabran,  the  French  resident,  had  several 
interviews  with  Charles  the  First,  passing 
over  to  the  King  a*  different  times  from  tho 
metropolis.  The  Frenchman  was  little  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  tho  King ; his  “ In- 
structions ” had  hinted  to  him  that  Charles 
had  never  returned  the  “ affectionate  offers” 
of  France. 

He  is  surprised  to  find  that  “ The  King  is 
prodigal  of  his  exertions,  and  astonishingly 
laborious.  He  is  more  frequently  on  his  horse 
than  in  his  coach,  from  morning  till  night 
marching  with  his  infantry.  The  soldiers 
seem  conscious  of  all  the  cares  and  the  wants 
of  their  King,  satisfying  themselves  gaily 
with  the  little  he  can  do  for  them,  and  march- 
ing with  all  their  hearts  ( marchant  de  fffiur), 
as  it  appears  to  me,  to  another  battle,  to 
which  tho  troops  of  the  Parliament,  better 
armed,  seem  to  be  leading  them.  I have 
seen  them  all,  and  considered  them  well.” 
In  another  passage,  Sabran  is  more  deeply 
affected  by  the  conduct  of  Charles.  “ I can 

celebrity.  He  always  considered  that  De  Foe’s 
“ History  of  the  Plague"  was  written  by  a contem- 
porary, from  its  minute  details,  and  the  many  na- 
tural incidents  so  forcibly  invented.  Nor  is  this 
surprising,  since  a learned  physician,  I think  Dr. 
Mead,  writing  on  “the  Plague,”  refers  to  that  extra- 
ordinary historical  romance  by  the  same  writer. 
All  this  is  highly  honourable  to  Die  genius  of  De 
Foe,  but  by  no  means  to  historical  romances,  lor 
the  dangerous  deception  successfully  practised  even 
on  enlightened  men. 

(I)  Spenser. 

(i;  Rushworlh,  v.  690, 
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assure  you  that  he  is  to  my  miiid  a King  the 
most  laborious,  the  most  judicious,  and  the 
least  rash  [cmprciti1)  in  such  bad  affairs,  per- 
sonally givingand  directing  all  hisorders,  even 
to  the  least ; never  signing  a paper  without  a 
strict  consideration  ; and  the  King  is  as  often 
on  foot  as  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  his 
army.  His  Britannic  Majesty  desires  peace, 
but,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  contempt  with 
which  his  inclination  is  received,  ho  is  bent 
on  war.  Although  the  King,  in  my  opinion, 
will  open  the  campaign  with  advantage  rather 
than  loss  (this  was  in  April,  1645),  yet  he  has 
such  inadequate  resources,  that  one  cannot 
hope  for  him  long.”  Not  two  months  after- 
wards, Fairfax,  the  new  Commander-in-chief, 
gave  a total  overthrow  to  the  King’s  army, 
and  the  reverses  of  Charles  fast  followed. 

At  Noscby,  where,  as  Clarendon  so  mourn- 
fully tells,  “ The  King  and  the  kingdom  wero 
lost,”  a sentiment,  says  Warburton,  dictated 
by  a generous  despair,  and  as  nobly  express- 
ed, fortune  for  ever  deserted  the  royal  stan- 
dard. The  self-possession  and  the  dauntless 
intrepidity  of  the  King  in  the  hour  of  action 
was  on  that  day  put  to  trial.  Charles  would 
have  reconquered  the  lost  battle.  The  King 
rode,  encouraging  with  voice  and  hand  the 
men,  often  exclaiming,  “ One  charge  more, 
and  wo  recover  the  day !”  Twice,  Sabran 
notices,  the  King  rallied  the  infantry,  but 
suddenly  the  cavalry  turned,  and  were  all  in 
flight.  The  infantry  porceiviug  themselves 
abandoned,  whole  battalions  flung  down  their 
arms.  Charles,  regardless  of  his  person,  was 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  when 
the  Scotch  Earl  of  Carneworth  suddenly  laid 
his  hand  on  the  bridle  of  the  King’s  horse, 
exclaiming  with  two  or  threo  broad  Scottish 
oaths,  “ Will  you  go  upon  your  death  in  an 
instant  ?”  From  one  who  was  present  at  this 
action,  we  learn  that  the  King  hardly  escaped 
by  charging,  with  his  own  troop  of  horso 
solely,  through  the  body  of  the  enemy.  (1) 

(tj  tier  Carolinum,  Gulch’s  Miscellanea  Curiosa, 
II., US. 

(2)  Hume  has  taken  up  some  account  of  this  battle, 
which  differs  from  the  present.  “The  slain  on  the 
side  of  the  Parliament  exceeded  those  on  the  side  of 
the  King.  They  lost  a thousand  men,  he  not  abovo 
eight  hundred.”  The  accounts  of  the  killed  in 
battles  are  very  supposititious;  each  party  lessening 
their  own  and  multiplying  those  of  the  enemy ; 
but  as  all  agree  in  the  present  case,  to  the  immense 
crowd  of  prisoners,  we  may  be  certain  it  was  oc- 
casioned liy  some  uncommon  accident. 

As  n specimen  of  the  lying  accounts  which  were 
bolstered  up  even  by  the  Parliament  to  deceive  the 
people,  Josiah  Hicrafi,  who  has  exerted  his  pen 


It  is  remarkable  that  in  this,  the  most  im- 
portant battle,  where  the  parties  met  with 
equal  desires  and  hopes,  the  aelion  was  the 
least  sanguinary  of  all  in  the  civil  wars.  The 
killed  wero  few,  and  the  prisoners  very  many. 
The  number  of  standards  taken  astonished 
Sabran,  who  observed, as  the  prisoners  passed 
by  his  window,  that  among  threo  thousand  of 
Charles's  infantry  there  wero  not  more  Ilian 
two  or  three  carts  of  the  wounded,  ar.d  not 
more  than  eight  or  ten  cavaliers  prisoners. 
This  account  is  confirmed  by  Ludlow,  who 
calculates  the  total  of  the  prisoners  at  six 
thousand.  “ This  victory,”  adds  the  Repub- 
lican General,  “ was  obtained  with  the  lossot 
a very  few  on  our  side,  and  not  above  three 
or  four  hundred  of  the  enemy.”  (2) 

What  then  occasioned  such  a complete  dis- 
comfiture on  the  side  of  the  royalists?  It  is 
evident  that  a panic  had  seized  on  tho  caval- 
ry. Clarendon  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
ventured  to  account  for  this  extraordinary 
panic,  and  he  does  this  by  alluding  to  the 
trivial  incident  of  the  Earl  of  Carneworth  sud- 
denly turning  round  the  King’s  horse  by 
snatching  the  bridle  I Instantly  the  word 
ran  through  the  troops  “to  march  to  the 
right,”  which  “ led  them  from  charging  the 
enemy  ; turning  their  horses,  all  rode  away 
upon  the  spur”— Sauve  qui  petit.  On  a 
panic  terror,  even  on  an  accident  as  inconsi- 
derable as  the  one  alleged  by  the  noble  his- 
torian, have  doubtless  turned  the  fortutiesof 
bailies  ; but  in  the  present  case  it  is  evident 
that  (he  imminent  peril  in  which  the  King 
stood  was  equally  participated  by  his  cavalry, 
and  the  singly  cry  to  “ march  to  tho  right,” 
that  is,  to  march  away ! was  not  unwillingly 
obeyed  simultaneously  by  all.  Tho  astonish- 
ment of  Sabran  that  there  wero  only  “eight 
or  ten  cavaliers”  among  the  prisoners,  im- 
plies that  tho  panic-stricken  cavalry  and  the 
infantry  who  laid  down  their  arms  were 
formed  of  raw  recruits,  or  ordinary  soldiery. 

in  commemorating  “England’s  Champions”  sad 
“Truth’s  faithful  Patriots,”  pretends  io  give  jtm- 
act  account  of  the  loss  incurred  by  both  the  King 
and  the  Parliament  in  these  civil  wars.  He  couiir 
over  the  slain  in  every  place  anti  every  action,  and 
the  total  is,  as  he  intended  before  he  began  to 
count,  that  tho  common  soldiers  slain  on  the  King’s 
side  amount  to  31,560,  while  the  total  on  Ihe  Par- 
liament's is  only  2533.  He  seems  not  to  have  been 
aware  that  this  very  statement  proves  how  great); 
the  King  divided  the  common  people  with  the  Par- 
liament, notwithstanding  the  immense  rrseiuces 
they  held  in  their  hands,  and  that  iheKlng  bad 
little  more  than  his  name. 
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The  cavaliers,  that  is,  the  men  of  rank  and 
honour,  fell  in  their  ranks,  maintaining  their 
gallantry  on  the  ground  which  they  covered 
when  dead.  Of  three  or  four  hundred  killed 
of  the  Royalists,  as  Ludlow  tells  us,  we  learn 
(rom  Clarendon  that  “ there  were  above  one 
hundred  and  fifty  officers  and  gentlemen  of 
prime  quality  dead  upon  the  spot,  whose  me- 
mories ought  to  be  preserved.” 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  a great  reverse  had 
occurred  in  the  state  of  the  two  armies  during 
tho  Civil  Wars.  The  spirit  of  loyalty  was 
surrounded  by  illusions.  The  Royalists  be- 
lieved their  cause  to  be  the  only  lawful  one  ; 
that  the  name  of  the  King  was  itself  “ more 
than  thirty  thousand  and  that  the  people 
would  fight  for  the  Crown,  as  they  expressed 
it,  “ though  it  hung  but  on  a hawthorn 
hedge.”  Their  deeds  vouched  their  honour  ; 
but  their  confidence  betrayed  their  presump- 
tion-presumption which  is  only  hope  run 
mad.  They  seemed  not  sensible  that  a part 
of  the  nation  had  become  another  people.  It 
was  not  only  that  Sovereignty  was  con- 
temned, but  that  new  interests  had  risen  in 
opposition  to  the  old.  Deprived  of  their 
estates,  the  Royalists  acquired  nothing  by 
a fugitive  victory  ; it  was  a blaze  which 
extinguished  itself.  Careless,  gay,  and  dis- 
sipated, the  Royalists  rarely  acted  iu  concert ; 
they  attacked  but  in  hope.  Vigilant  to  pre- 
serve their  pay  and  their  spoil,  and  for  ever 
lost  if  they  could  not  save  themselves,  the 
Parliamentarians  combated  in  despair.  The 
moral  force  of  the  parties  became  every  year 
more  unequal.  There  was  also  another  cause 
of  the  unprosperous  state  of  tho  Royalist 
army.  From  the  difficulty  which  the  King 
had  found  both  in  paying  and  subsisting  his 
men,  his  levies  wore  often  raised  suddenly, 
and  necessarily  were  now  composed  of  raw 
undisciplined  recruits.  The  commissariat, 
which  the  greatest  captain  of  our  times  has 
described  as  tho  soul  of  an  army,  seems  then 
to  have  been  as  unknown  as  the  term.  There 
was  no  want  of  men,  had  Charles  the  means 
to  subsist  them.  Sir  Honry  Slingsby  notices 
that  having  once  collected  three  hundred 
men  who  flocked  to  his  summons,  having 
not  the  means  of  providing  for  them,  he  was 
compelled  to  disband  and  send  them  back 
to  their  homes.  They  were  ready  to  fight 
for  tho  King,  but  they  required  also  to  bo 
fod. 

On  the  Parliament's  side,  under  Cromwell 


and  Fairfax,  the  troops  had  not  only  greatly 
improved  in  the  strictness  of  their  discipline, 
and  the  quality  of  the  men,  but  they  were 
now  acting  under  the  influence  of  a principle 
which  worked  in  the  field  greater  miracles 
than  tho  whole  military  art.  Under  Crom- 
well his  Parliamentarians  were  no  longer  as 
he  described  them  to  have  been,  “ decayed 
serving-men,  broken  tapsters,  and  these 
without  religion.”  That  extraordinary  man, 
who  had  long  witnessed  the  noble  sacrifices 
of  the  Cavaliers,  now  meditated  to  oppose  the 
spirit  of  religion  to  tho  principlo  of  honour. 
It  is  his  own  avowal  in  a speech  to  Parlia- 
ment. Wo  have  sometimes  smiled  at  his 
army  halting  to  sing  a psalm — it  was  as  ex- 
citing as  the  Marseillaise  hymn.  (1)  Crom- 
well was  a vast  geniu3,  because  he  derived 
his  greatness  not  merely  from  his  deeds,  but 
from  a higher  source — from  a principle 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  unfolds  the 
philosophy  of  a Montesquieu.  With  Crom- 
well’s turn  of  mind,  like  another  Mahomet, 
he  might  have  founded  a new'  religion.  He 
prayed,  and  wept,  and  hud  all  the  unction  of 
inspiration.  He  rarely  disputed  on  doctrinal 
points,  but  ho  poured  himself  out  on  free- 
grace.  Baxter,  who  well  knew  Cromwell, 
conveys  a very  lively  notion  of  his  art  of 
oratory.  “ Of  a sanguine  complexion,  natu- 
rally of  such  a vivacity,  hilarity,  and  alacrity, 
as  another  man  hath  when  he  hath  drunken 
a enp  too  much.”  (2)  But  tho  man  who  was 
not  hardy  enough  to  make  himself  king, 
dreading  the  pistols  of  a few  of  his  brothers 
in  arms,  was  too  wary  in  his  enthusiasm, 
acting  with  others,  rather  than  of  doing  that 
in  which  he  must  have  stood  alone,  un- 
guarded by  the  sympathies  of  those  who  sur- 
rounded him. 

The  character  of  a commander  is  not  only 
displayed  in  a victory,  but  in  its  vicissitudes, 
in  the  trying  hour  of  his  defeat,  when  the 
collectedness  of  his  thoughts  is  to  retrieve  the 
past,  and  in  the  presence  of  mind  when  de- 
fection or  open  mutiny  are  to  be  repressed 
by  courageous  castigation.  Charles,  the  re- 
tired Charles,  adapted  to  adorn  the  interior 
of  a palace  by  the  arts  he  loved,  and  the  se- 
clusion he  courted,  now  wearing  out  his  ro- 
bust frame  in  hard  campaigns  by  night  and 
day,  even  when  lowest  in  fortune  preserved 
the  same  unalterable  spirit.  It  is  certain  that 
few  have  possessed  such  an  entire  self-con- 
trol as  this  monarch ; this  was  probably  a 


(«)  See  note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


(I)  Baxter's  Life,  57,  fo. 
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constitutional  virtue ; it  would  be  of  a higher 
rank  if  we  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  ac- 
quirement of  his  philosophy.  Whatever  it 
was,  it  originated,  however,  in  no  deficiency 
of  sympathy.  We  may  recollect  the  extraor- 
dinary manner  in  which  he  received,  to  him 
the  most  afflicting  intelligence,  the  cata- 
strophe of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which 
was  secretly  communicated  to  him  while  at 
chapel— he  remained  unmoved  1 He  showed 
the  same  undisturbed  magnanimity  when, 
standing  in  the  tower  of  the  wall  of  Chester, 
he  saw  his  troops  in  a sally  defeated,  and  his 
friend  Lord  Lichfield  slain  at  a moment  when 
such  a loss  was  irretrievable.  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby,  who  was  about  the  King,  has  no- 
ticed the  imperturbable  character  of  Charles. 
“ Here,”  says  this  honest  memorialist,  “ 1 
do  wonder  at  the  admirable  temper  of  the 
King,  whose  constancy  was  such  that  no 
perils  never  so  unavoidable  could  move  him 
to  astonishment,  but  that  still  he  set  the 
same  face  and  settled  countenance  upon 
whatsoever  adverse  fortune  befell  him,  and 
neither  was  he  exalted  by  prosperity  nor  de- 
jected in  adversity,  which  was  the  more  ad- 
mirable in  him,  seeing  ho  had  no  other  to 
have  recourse  unto,  but  must  bear  the  whole 
burden  upon  his  own  shoulders.”  (1)  Indeed 
the  self-command  of  Charles  (he  First  finds 
hardly  a parallel  in  the  history  of  man. 
When  this  monarch  received  tho  fatal  intel- 
ligence that  the  Scots  had  resolved  to  deliver 
him  up  to  the  English  Parliament,  he  was 
engaged  at  chess;  his  companion,  struck 
with  amazement,  stopped  his  play.  The  King 
desired  him  to  proceed,  preserved  silence, 
and  won  tho  game  1 Such  a revolution  of 
fortune  might  have  startled  one  of  Plutarch’s 
heroes. 

I shall  now  furnish  an' extraordinary  in- 
stance of  the  King’s  spirited  and  firm  conduct 
in  a mutiny  which  was  not  known  to  our 
historians.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby,  at 
Welbeck,  the  King  held  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant councils  of  war  which  occurred  dur- 
ing his  fugitive  reign.  Should  he  march  for 
Scotland  to  join  Montrose,  or  return  to  Oxford 
to  attempt  a treaty  with  the  Parliament? 
The  council  were  equally  divided  in  their 
opinions ; tho  King  inclined  to  those  who 
were  for  marching  to  Scotland.  It  was  some 
time  after,  that  one  morning  orders  had  ac- 
tually been  issued  to  rendez-vous  in  Worksop 
Park,  when  an  express  arrived,  announcing 

(I)  Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  83. 


(he  defeat  of  Montrose,  and  the  face  of  war  in 
an  instant  changed  I 

The  King  retreated  to  Newark,  as  the  near- 
est place  of  safety.  At  this  moment  Charles 
tho  First  seemed  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  for- 
tunes. Bristol  had  most  unexpectedly  capi- 
tulated under  Prince  Rupert,  by  which  the 
King  suffered  the  immediate  loss  of  many 
towns,  and,  shortly  after,  all  the  West  of 
England.  Lord  Digby,  too,  had  boen  just 
routed  at  Sherborne.  Misfortune  trod  on  the 
heels  of  misfortune.  Factions  and  disagree- 
ments and  personal  jealousies,  the  usual  con- 
sequences attendant  on  discomfited  troops, 
were  dividing  into  parties  the  fragments  of 
the  royal  army. 

The  astonishing  surrender  of  Bristol,  on 
terms  not  honourable  to  the  Prince,  was 
hardly  forgiven,  after  his  assurance  of  keep- 
ing that  city  for  four  months.  The  King  ad- 
dressed two  energetic  letters  to  his  nephews, 
which,  in  a view  of  his  character,  deserve 
our  notice.  The  agony  of  his  despair  appears 
in  a remarkable  postscript  to  a letter  the 
King  wrote  to  Secretary  Nicholas : “Tell  my 
son  that  I shall  less  grieve  to  hear  that  he  is 
knocked  on  the  head,  than  that  he  should 
do  so  mean  an  action  as  is  the  rendering 
of  Bristol  Castle  and  Fort  upon  the  terms  it 
was.” 

That  fatal  blow  reversed  all  his  hopes ; he 
calls  it  “ the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy 
that  hath  yet  befallen  me  the  depth  and 
bitterness  of  this  feeling  can  only  appear  by 
the  letter  which  the  King  addressed  to  Prince 
Rupert.  I have  transcribed  it  from  the  origi- 
nal in  a private  collection,  preserving  in  this 
instance  the  peculiarity  of  the  royal  ortho- 
graphy. Charles  had  never  been  taught  to 
spell  his  words,  but  wrote  them  down  by  the 
ear. (2} 

To  Prince  Jiupert. 

Hereford,  Hth  Sept.  IMS. 

“ Nepheu— Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a 
great  blow  to  me,  yet  your  surrendring  it  as 
you  did  is  of  so  much  affliction  to  to  me,  that 
it  makes  me  forget  not  only  the  considera- 
tion of  that  place,  but  is  lykewaies  the  great- 
est tryall  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  be- 
fallen me ; for,  what  is  to  be  done  ? After 
one,  that  is  so  neer  me  as  you  ar  both  in 
blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so 
meane  an  action  (I  give  it  the  easiest  terme) 

(S)  From  the  Autograph  Collection  of  W.  Benet, 
Esq.,  M.P.  I have  since  found  this  letter  in  Cla- 
rendon, with  the  orthography  modernised. 
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Buch,  I have  so  much  to  say,  that  I will  say 
no  more  of  it,  only  least  rashness  of  judge- 
ment be  layed  to  my  charge,  I must  remem- 
ber you  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  Aug. 
whereby  you  assured  me  (that  if  no  mu- 
tiny hapned)  you  would  keepe  Bristol  for 
tower  monthes  ; did  you  keep  it  tower 
dayes?  Was  there  any  thing  like  mutiny? 
More  questions  might  be  asked,  but  now  I 
confesse  to  little  purpose.  My  conclusion  is 
is  to  desyre  you  to  seek  your  subsistence 
(until  it  shall  please  God  to  determine  my 
condition)  somewhere  beyond  seas,  to  which 
end  I send  you  herewith  a passe,  and  I pray 
God  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  present  con- 
dition, and  give  you  means  to  redeme  what 
you  have  lost : for  1 shall  have  no  greater  joy 
in  a victory  than  a just  occasion,  without 
blushing,  to  assure  you  of  my  being  your 
loving  oncle  and  most  faithful  friend, 

“ Charles  R.” 

A week  had  hardly  elapsed  ere  the  mor- 
tified feelings  of  Charles,  somewhat  subdued 
by  sorrow,  awakened  his  domestic  affections 
tor  his  other  nephew,  Maurice.  The  youth  of 
this  Prince  required  exhortations  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  consolation  for  the  past,  but  neither 
could  he  receive,  save  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  Sovereign  and  his  relative.  If  we 
take  both  these  remarkable  letters  together, 
they  will  display  such  tenderness  for  the 
younger  Prince,  and  such  a majestic  correc- 
tion of  the  elder,  that  perhaps  on  no  occasion 
does  the  character  of  the  man  break  out  in  a 
more  trying  hour.  We  view  Charles  in  a 
light  assuredly  in  which  others  have  studied 
to  avoid  placing  him.  The  letter  to  Prince 
Maurice  I have  transcribed  from  the  original 
in  the  Harleian  Collection. 

To  Prince  Maurice. 

Newtoune,  SOth  Sept.  16*5. 

“ Nephew — What  through  want  of  time  or 
unwillingness  to  speak  to  you  of  so  unplea- 
sant a subject,  I have  not  yet  (which  now  I 
must  supply)  spoken  to  you  freely  of  your 
brother  Rupert’s  present  condition  ; the  truth 
is,  that  his  unhandsome  quitting  the  Castle 
and  Fort  of  Bristol  hath  inforced  mo  to  put 
him  off  those  commands  which  he  had  in  my 
army,  and  have  sent  him  a pass  to  go  beyond 
sea.  Now  though  1 could  do  no  less  than 
this,  for  which,  believe  me,  I have  too  much 
reason  upon  strict  examination,  yet  I assure 
you  that  I am  most  confident  that  this  great 
error  of  his,  which  indeed  hath  given  me 


moro  grief  than  any  misfortune  since  this 
damnable  Rebellion,  hath  no  way  proceeded 
from  his  change  of  affection  to  me  or  my 
cause,  but  merely  by  having  his  judgment 
seduced  by  some  (rotten-hearted)  (t)  villains 
making  fair  protensions  to  him,  and  I am  re- 
solved so  little  to  forget  his  former  services, 
that  whensoever  it  shall  please  God  to  enable 
me  to  look  upon  my  friends  like  a King,  ho 
shall  thank  God  for  the  pains  he  hath  spent 
in  my  armies.  So  much  for  him  ; now  for 
yourself.  I know  you  to  be  so  free  from  his 
present  misfortune,  that  it  no  ways  staggers 
me  in  that  good  opinion  which  1 have  ever 
had  of  you,  and  so  long  as  you  shall  not  be 
woary  of  your  employments  under  me,  I will 
give  you  all  the  encouragement  and  content- 
ment that  lies  in  my  power ; however,  you 
shall  always  find  me 

“ Your  loving  uncle  and  most  assured  friend, 
“ Charles  R.”(2) 

It  was  after  the  reception  of  these  letters, 
that  Prince  Rupert  with  his  accustomed  im- 
petuosity proceeded  towards  the  King,  and 
reached  Belvoir  Castle  with  his  brother  and 
about  two  hundred  of  his  officers.  The  King 
required  him  not  to  advanco  till  farther 
orders.  The  next  day,  however,  Rupert  pro- 
ceeded, and  Sir  Richard  Willis,  the  Governor 
of  Newark,  one  of  the  Prince’s  party  in  that 
fugitive  Court,  now  torn  by  tho  factions  of 
the  army,  went  out  with  a company  of  cavalry 
to  meet  the  contumacious  Prince,  a ceremony 
which  he  had  never  paid  to  the  King  himself. 
Accompanied  by  this  train,  Rupert,  regardless 
of  any  usual  ceremony,  came  into  the  pre- 
sence, and  came,  he  said,  to  justify  himself. 
The  King  spoke  with  cold  reserve,  occasionally 
addressed  himself  to  Prince  Maurice;  rose 
early  from  supper,  and  retired,  to  close  any 
farther  intercourse.  On  the  following  day 
Rupert  was  allowed  to  make  his  defence,  and 
after  a day  or  two  of  debate  the  Prince  was 
absolved  from  any  treason  in  the  surrender 
of  Bristol,  but  ho  was  not  cleared  from  the 
charge  of  indiscretion. 

Tho  Governor  of  Newark,  Sir  Richard 
Willis,  who  had  sided  with  the  Prince,  was 
living  on  ill  terms  with  the  King’s  resident 
Commissioners,  who  had  proved  themselves 

(I)  This  In  the  original  is  an  Interlineation;  the 
forcible  expression  was  recollected  by  Charles;  he 
had  formerly  heard  it  from  the  mobs,  who  on  one 
occasion,  we  find,  alluded  to  “ rotten-hearted 
Lords.”  It  was  probably  no  unusual  termattbat 
day. 

(S)  Harleian  MSS.  6988,415. 
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zealous  in  their  master’s  c mse.  To  put  an 
end  to  these  feuds,  the  King  appointed  Lord 
Bellasis  Governor  of  Newark,  but  previously 
had  privately  communicated  his  intention  to 
Willis,  and  appointed  him  to  be  Captain  of 
his  Horse-guards  in  the  place  of  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield,  who  had  recently  fallen  before 
Chester.  It  was  a command,  says  Claren- 
don, fit  for  any  subject.  Charles  used  the 
most  gracious  expressions,  and,  without  cen- 
suring the  conduct  of  the  Governor,  observed 
it  was  easier  to  remove  one  person  than  to 
reform  the  complainants.  Willis  seemed 
troubled,  and  desired  to  be  excused  from 
serving  in  a place  of  too  great  honour,  ill 
adapted  to  his  means.  Willis  added  that  his 
enemies  would  triumph  at  his  expense,  and 
the  King  promised  to  take  care  of  his  sup- 
port, and  insisted  that  no  one  could  be  con- 
sidered as  disgraced  who  was  placed  so  near 
his  person.  When  the  King  was  at  dinner. 
Sir  Richard  Willis,  with  both  the  Princes, 
Lord  Gerrard,  and  twenty  officers,  entered 
into  the  presence-chamber.  Willis,  address- 
ing the  King,  declared  that  he  was  disho- 
noured ! Prince  Rupert  affirmed  that  Willis 
had  been  removed  from  his  government  for 
no  fault  but  that  of  being  his  friend.  Lord 
Gerrard  asserted  that  the  whole  was  a plot  of 
Lord  Digby,  whom  he  would  prove  to  be  a 
traitor.  At  this  the  King  rose  in  disorder 
from  table,  and  would  have  had  Sir  Richard 
Willis  withdraw  with  him  to  more  privacy, 
but  Willis  insolently  replied  that  “ he  had 
received  a public  injury,  and  expected  a 
public  satisfaction.”  The  King  was  startled 
at  this  hardihood,  and  indignantly  command- 
ed them  all  to  depart  from  his  presence,  and 
to  come  no  more  into  it.  The  looks  and 
gestures  of  the  King  were  unusually  agitated, 
and  the  party  themselves  seemed  at  least 
confounded — if  not  repentant.  1 have  here 
followed  the  narrative  of  Clarendon,  who, 
however,  has  transcribed  the  whole  from  the 
pages  of  Sir  Edward  Walker,  which  had  been 
written  under  the  King’s  eye.  Clarendon 
concludes  his  narrative  thus.  “ They  de- 
parted the  room  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done,  yet  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  Gover- 
nor’s house  they  sounded  to  horse,  intend- 
ing to  be  presently  gone.” 

Hero  the  narrative  of  Clarendon  abruptly 
doses,  though,  by  that  remarkable  yet,  it  is 
evident  that,  if  they  departed  with  “ shame,” 
they  continued  to  be  refractory  when  “ they 
reached  the  Governor’s  house,  and  sounded 
to  horse.”  Clarendon  only  farther  tells  us 


that  this  “ unheard-of  insolence  quickly 
brought  the  Lords,  who  were  absent,  and  all 
the  gentlemen  in  the  town,  to  the  King  with 
expressions  full  of  duty,  and  a very  tendet 
sense  of  the  usage  he  had  endured and  we 
only  discover  by  Sir  Edward  Walker’s  origi- 
nal narrative,  that,  “ in  a consultation  on 
what  was  to  be  done,  it  was  resolved  to  let 
them  go.  and  not  to  take  any  more  notice  of 
their  madness.”  “ This  resolution,”  conti- 
nues Walker,  “ proceeded  rather  from  his 
Majesty’s  mercy  than  justice,  for  if  he  had 
pleased  ho  might  have  punished  them  at  his 
pleasure  for  this  insolency,  all  the  foot  and 
most  of  the  gentlemen  in  town  expecting  orders 
what  to  do.”  Why  “ all  tho  foot?”  Her® 
is  an  extraordinary  bustle  among  the  troops 
and  no  adequate  cause  asigned. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Charles  in  this  narra- 
tive, which  he  bad  himself  corrected,  as  ap- 
pears by  his  own  hand-writing,  purposely 
obscured  a painful  incident,  which  his  feel- 
ings were  too  poignant  to  detail,  and  which 
his  delicacy  from  being  himself  personally 
concerned,  and  the  honour  of  his  nephew  in- 
volved in  it,  prevented  him  from  perpetuat- 
ing, though,  in  suppressing  it,  the  narrative 
betrays  “ a tale  half  told.” 

The  incident,  which  is  here  given  to  illus- 
trate the  military  character  of  Charles  the 
First,  now  occurred.  I have  drawn  it  from 
the  manuscript  Memoirs  of  Lord  Belasyse  or 
Bellasis,  written  by  his  Secretary,  Joshua 
Moore. 

As  soon  as  the  parties  had  left  the  King, 
and  reached  the  Governor’s  house,  where 
they  “ sounded  to  horse,”  Prince  Rupert  with 
all  his  officers  drew  up  their  cavalry  in  the 
Market  -place  at  Newark ; the  town  was  thrown 
into  a state  of  mutiny.  The  Prince  then  ac- 
companied by  most  of  the  officers  waited  on 
his  Majesty  with  a declaration  that,  finding 
themselves  no  longer  trusted,  they  desired  to 
have  passes  granted  to  go  beyond  ihe  seas. 
The  King,  with  much  surprise,  but  with 
more  courage  and  scorn,  told  them  that 
“ Tho  passes  to  leave  his  service  should  be 
granted,  not  only  to  leave  the  kingdom,  bu 
never  more  to  make  use  of  their  swords ." 
have  transcribed  the  King’s  spirited  and 
prompt  reply  from  the  manuscript.  Charles, 
however,  did  not  conclude  by  the  mere  seve- 
rity of  tho  sarcasm.  On  the  return  of  these 
officers  to  their  men,  Charles  called  for  his 
horse,  and  immediately  marched  with  sword 
and  pistols  to  the  Market-place,  having  given 
orders  to  charge  the  Prince  in  case  of  any 
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resistance  from  the  mutineers.  The  King, 
sword  in  hand,  advanced  from  the.  ranks, 
calling  on  the  Prince— “ Nephew ! why  are 
yon  thus  in  arms?”—14  To  defend  ourselves 
against  our  enemies.”— “I  command  you,” 
said  the  King,  “ to  march  out  immediately 
to  Belvoir  Castle,  and  stay  there  till  the  passes 
be  sent  you  to  go  beyond  the  seas.”  The 
Prince  submitted,  and  marched  off  his 
troops.  (1) 

This  extraordinary  adventure  at  theMarket- 
phtce,  it  is  evident,  has  been  entirely  passed 
over  in  the  narrative  sent  down  to  ns.  How 
that  affair  was  considered  by  the  King,  ap- 
pears by  “ a petition  of  Prince  Rupert  and  his 
Officers,”  wherein  the  subscribers  observe, 
that  “ having  met  to  make  their  several  grie- 
vances known,  we  find  we  have  drawn  upon 
us  some  misconstruction  by  the  manner,  by 
reason  your  Majesty  thought  that  appeared 
as  a mutiny.”  (2)  Charles  observed,  that 
*4  He  would  not  christen  it,  but  it  looked  very 
Tike  one.”  (3) 

The  military  life  of  Charles  the  First  exhi- 
bits a singular  series  of  personal  exertions, 
often  in  a state  of  miserable  deprivation, 
hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  the  history  of  any 
other  monarch  or  man.  His  painful  marches, 
and  his  fugitive  life,  were  a tribulation  of 
nearly  four  laborious  and  afflicted  years— and 
his  two  last  were  passed  in  the  awful  repose 
of  his  imprisonments.  A curious  record,  the 
zealous  labour  of  one  who  had  been  his  daily- 
attendant,  (4)  has  been  left  us,  wherein  from 
the  day  he  quitted  Whitehall,  to  that  of  the 
King’s  transportation  to  Hohuby,  the  marches, 

(I)  Sioane  MSS.,  *162.  Art.  t«. 

(S)  It  is  preserved  in  Evelyn,  ii.,  109. 

(3)  This  affair  terminated  in  Prince  Rupert  “freely 
acknowledging  his  errors,”  and  in  the  family  quar- 
rel the  nephew  was  reconciled  to  the  uncle.— Cla- 
rendon's State  Papers,  It.,  495.  Willis  was,  how- 
ever, never  suffered  to  come  again  into  the  King’s 
presence,  and  Lord  Gerrard  was  the  bearer  of  achai- 
lenge  from  this  Ex-Governor  to  Lord  Bellasis,  which 
the  King  forbade  his  Lordship  fo  accept. 

The  editor  of  Evelyn  was  sadly  perplexed  at  the 
strange  inconsistency  in  the  account  given  of  thisaf- 
fair  by  the  various  contemporary  writers.  Burton,  in 
his  History  of  the  Civil  Wars,  declares  Prince  Rnpcrt’s 
party  actually  threw  up  their  commissions,  yet  this 
“petilion,”  which  the  editor  found  among  Evelyn's 
papers,  startles  him,  as  it  implies  positively  ttiat 
their  commissions  were  taken  from  them.  J suspect 
this  to  be  the  fact  by  Sabran’s  notice,  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Prince  had  retreated  to  Oxford,  the  King  sent 
hia  orders  to  arrest  the  Prince  in  his  house,  and 
commanded  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  This  cir- 
cumstance originated  a rumour  that  the  Prince  bad 
been  bribed  by  Parliament  to  surrender  Bristol  at 
the  price  of  eight  thousand  Jacobuses,  which  were 
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the  retreats,  and  the  battles,  were  registered 
by  nights  and  miles.  Many  an  affecting  in- 
cident is  cursorily  noticed.  A supper  and  a 
bed,  or  a dinner  in  the  field,  seem  not  always 
to  have  been  had,  as  these  are  particularly 
specified  among  the  happier  days  of  these 
perpetual  marches.  The  King  had  not  always 
bread  for  his  table,  and  one  night  has  been 
recorded  which  had  not  the  night’s  meal. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  fate  that  a King  of 
England,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  was  reduced 
at  times  to  such  shifts  and  miseries,  that  the 
story  of  Alfred  with  the  good-vpfe  was  not  a 
scene  more  ludicrous  than  Charles  the  First 
had  sometimes  to  pass  through  ; and  that  the 
satire  of  Voltaire,  of  the  assembled  monarchs 
who  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  quota 
for  a scurvy  supper,  was  actually  realised 
in  the  history  of  Charles  the  First.  When 
Charles  with  his  tired  troops  was  a fugitive 
among  the  mountains  of  Wales,  Sir  Henry 
Slingsby  has  told  a simple  narrative  of  this 
kind,  which  the  naivete  of  his  own  style  will 
best  represent.  “ When  the  King  was  at  sup- 
pereating a pullet  and  a piece  of  cheese,  the 
room  without  was  full,  but  the  men’s  stomachs 
were  empty  for  want  of  meat.  The  good- 
wife  troubled  with  the  continnal  calling  upon 
her  for  victuals,  and  having,  it  seems,  but 
that  one  cheese,  comes  into  the  room  where 
the  King  was,  and  very  soberly  asks  if  the 
King  had  done  with  the  cheese,  for  that  the 
gentlemen  withont  desired  it.”  Charles  once 
complained  that 44  his  rebel  subjects  had  not 
left  him  out  of  his  Revenue  enough  to  pre- 
serve him  from  starving.”  In  the  trial  of 

secured  at  Amsterdam . The  editor  of  Evelyn  refers 
to  Sir  Richard  Bulstrode’s  Memoirs,  and  to  Claren- 
don, where  “the  reader  will  And  much  amuse- 
ment.” The  editor  did  not  know.xvhathe  may  now 
depend  on,  that  Clarendon's  account  is  a mere  tran- 
script of  Sir  Edward  Walker’s  Narrative,  and  far- 
ther, that  Bulstrode’s  is  a mere  transcript  of  Cla- 
rendon's I 

ft)  The  Iter  Carolinum  in  Gutch’s  Miscellanea  Cu- 
riosa.  Some  of  these  eniries  may  amuse  the  reader. 
“The  King  and  his  party  sometimes  lodged  in  a 
Bishop’s  palace,  or  at  the  seat  of  a lord,  or  a country 
gentleman,  and  at  a merchant’s  abode,  but  not 
unusually  at  a yeoman’s  house, ’’—and  “ a very  poor 
man’s  house."  “Dinner  In  the  field”  is  a usual 
entry,  butthe  melancholy  one  of  “No  dinner  this 
day,"  is  repeated  for  successive  days.  “Sunday,  nu 
dinner,  supper  at  Worcester;  a cruel  day.”  “This 
march  lasted  from  six  in  the  morning  till  midnight” 
—“a  long  march  over  the  mountains”— “ His  Ma- 
jesty lay  in  the  field  all  night.  In  his  coach,  on  Bo- 
eonnoek  Down”— “The  King  had  his  meat  and 
drink  (tressed  si  a poor  widow’s.”  Such  was  the 
life  of  Charles  the  First  daring  several  years. 
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Rosewell,  a Dissenting  minister,  a curious 
circumstance  was  disclosed.  When  a lad,  in 
travelling,  he  chanced  to  see  King  Charles 
the  First  in  the  fields,  sitting  with  a few  fol- 
lowers to  a sorry  dinner  under  a tree,  and 
from  the  King's  conduct  on  that  occasion  he 
received  such  deep  impressions  of  the  man, 
that  he  retained  ever  after  an  awful  recollec- 
tion of  the  monarch.  A tree,  indeed,  was 
often  the  canopy  of  state  under  which  the 
King  gave  audience  and  held  councils. 

Often  the  King  rode  hard  through  the 
night,  and  saw  the  broak  of  day,  which  only 
recalled  the  wearied  fugitive  to  the  anxious 
cares  of  a retreat,  or  a pursuit.  Once,  late 
in  the  evening,  the  King  summoned  several 
gentlemen  together,  and  after  their  confe- 
rence he  dismissed  them  to  their  beds  with 
this  pathetic  address,  “ Gentlemen  ! go  you 
and  lake  your  rest,  for  you  have  houses  and 
homes,  and  beds  to  lodge  in,  and  families  to 
love  and  live  with — but  I have  none  ! My 
horse  is  waiting  for  me  to  travel  all  this 
night,  and  return  to  the  place  whence  I 
came.”  The  King  had  long  been  like  a hunt- 
ed partridge,  flitting  from  one  ground  to  an- 
other—this  is  an  affecting  image  given  of  his 
erratic  and  anxious  courses.  In  his  strange 
condition,  destitute,  not  merely  of  the  house- 
hold wants  of  men,  but  of  those  still  more 
poignant,  the  bereavement  of  his  wife — his 
children — his  friends — the  suffering  monarch 
once  observed,  “ As  God  hath  given  me  af- 
flictions to  exercise  my  patience,  so  hath  he 
given  me  patience  to  bear  my  afflictions.” 

On  the  present  subject,  of  the  military  life 
of  Charles  the  First,  we  may  notice  the  diffi- 
culty of  communicating  with  the  distant  lo- 
calities of  his  scattered  followers,  the  mes- 
sengers frequently  passing  through  the 
quarters  of  the  enemy.  The  modes  contrived 
for  conveying  secret  intelligence  were  as 
extraordinary  as  any  recorded  among  the 
stratagems  of  war  by  the  ancients.  Bruno 
Ryves  details  the  corporal  persecution  which 
a Dr.  Cox,  a Royalist,  with  a King’s  trum- 
peter who  had  waited  on  the  doctor,  endured 
from  the  Earl  of  Stamford  at  Exeter.  Among 
other  personal  injuries,  they  wero  not  only 
most  narrowly  searched,  then  stripped  naked, 
and  the  fists  of  a serjeant-major  crammed 
into  their  mouths,  and  even  down  their 
throats— but  the  Earl  turned  physician  on 
this  occasion,  and  forced  the  doctor  and  the 
trumpeter  to  swallow  two,  wo  may  add,  too 
powerful  emetics,  tho  Earl  standing  sentinel 
by  the  two  bowls  in  expectation  of  getting  at 


the  secret  intelligence  which  it  was  imagined 
one  of  them  had  swallowed.  Inhuman  as  this 
treatment  appeared  to  Bruno  Ryves,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Earl  of  Stamford  was  well 
aware  of  this  novel  mode  of  conveying  secret 
intelligence.  In  the  manuscript  memoirs 
already  quoted,  I discovered  the  fact.  During 
the  siege  of  Newark,  the  King  neglected  not 
to  inform  LordBellasis  of  his  condition,  and 
wrote  with  his  own  hand  some  of  these  short 
dispatches.  The  last  of  these,  in  the  words  of 
the  manuscript,  “ was  brought  to  his  lordship 
in  a man's  belly,  written  in  cyphers  and  put 
in  lead,  which  the  man  swallowed  lest  he 
should  be  taken  in  attempting  to  pass  tho 
Scots’  army.”  Charles  opens  this  very  letter 
to  Lord  Bellasis  in  a style  which  evidently 
betrays  the  agitation  of  the  royal  writer. 

“ Bolayso,— If  you  discover  the  secret  I 
now  impart  to  you  by  this  extraordinary 
toay  of  conveyance,  I wish  you  as  ill  as  you 
have  had  hitherto  good  fortune  in  my  ser- 
vice— ” 

History  seems  to  afford  no  parallel  to  tho 
variable  exigencies  into  which  this  monarch 
was  thrown,  abandoned  by  fortune  more  than 
by  his  friends.  Among  sovereigns,  the  life  of 
Charles  the  First  appears  as  singular  as  its 
close  was  once  to  all  the  world.  Urgent  emer- 
gencies, when  the  business  depended  on 
himself,  were  uniformly  met  by  a firmness 
in  action,  or  by  a force  of  language,  which 
equally  prove  the  excess  of  injustice,  which 
has  depreciated  his  capacity,  and  that  mean- 
ness which  has  calumniated,  to  fit  the  cha- 
racter of  the  monarch  to  a system  of  po- 
litics. 

NOTE  FOR  PAGE  439. 

OF  THE  PARLIAMENTARY  ARMY  COMBINING 
MILITARY  AND  SFIMTL'AL  MOVEMENTS. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  the  civil  war  of  Charles 
the  First  was  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  religious 
fanaticism  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  The 
cant  of  Cromwell  in  his  addresses  to  the  soldiers 
was  not  his  own  invention,  when  men 

Fought  like  mad  or  drunk. 

For  Dame  Religion  as  for  Punk. 

The  Parliamentary  forces,  when  in  full  march, 
would  have  offered  many  a group  for  Hogarth’s 
pencil.  Tho  regiments  on  marching  were  chanting 
different  psalms ; once  a parly  of  Royalists  having 
passed  by  another  party  at  dusk,  the  latter  breaking 
out  into  psalm-singing  it  provoked  a battle,  from 
which  the  darkness  had  otherwise  spared  them. 
Their  standards  bore  Scriptural  mottos  and  devices; 
of  these  several  are  slill  preserved  in  the  Dissenters’ 
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Library  of  Dr.  Williams,  in  Rcdcross  Street.  Some 
of  these  bore,  “ If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us  ?”  or,  “ As  a Captain  of  the  Lord  am  I no  w come 
One  standard  bore  “an  arm  painted,  thrusting  a 
bloody  sword  through  a crown."  They  adopted 
Scriptural  names;  Cieaveland  alludes  to  this  by  a 
stroke  of  humour,  “ With  what  face  can  they  object 
to  the  King  the  bringing  in  of  foreigners,  when 
themselves  entertain  such  an  army  of  Hebrews. 
One  of  them  beat  up  his  drums  clean  through  the 
Old  Testament ; we  may  learn  the  genealogy  of  our 
Saviour  by  the  names  in  his  regiment.  The  muster- 
man  uses  no  other  list  but  the  first  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew.” 

There  are  several  publications  intended  for  mili- 
tary service,  penned  by  ministers.  “ The  Soldier’s 
Catechism,  by  Robert  Ram,  Minister,  published  by 
authority.”  Another  is,  “A  Spiritual  Knapsack  for  the 
Parliament’s  Soldiers,  mi.”  The  most  extraordinary 
of  these  specimens  of  the  temper  of  the  times  is  one 
entitled  “Military  and  Spiritual  Motions  forFoot- 
Compunies,  with  the  Exercise  of  a single Campany  as 
they  now  ought  to  be  taught,  and  no  otherwise.  By 
Captain  Lazarus  Ha  ward,  1615.” 

Some  innovations  in  the  military  discipline  had 
been  recently  attempted,  which  Captain  Lazarus 
asserts  were,  only  adapted  to  amuse  the  spectators, 
but  were  dangerous  to  the  soldiers  in  service.  He 
is  desirous  of  rejecting  these  “whimsies”  altogether, 
nor  does  the  honest  Captain  appear  sensible  that  he 
had  a portentous  one  of  his  own.  It  w as  a project  of 
drilling  and  exercising  a company  of  infantry  at  the 
game  time,  by  “ a double  motion  of  soul  and  body.” 
— “ This  full  and  whole  exercise  of  a foot-company, 
spiritual  and  temporal,  may  make  us,  like  the 
Israelites,  to  go  up  as  one  man,  with  one  heart  and 
in  one  form,  a soldier  of  that  great  Captain,  Christ 
Jesus.” 

His  scheme  is  to  give  the  word  of  command  to 
produce  the  military  movement— and  to  every  leuer 
in  that  word  he  affixes  some  pithy  and  pious  sen- 
tence to  produce  the  accompanying  spiritual  one. 
He  forms  acrostics  of 

“ To  the  Right  About “ As  You  Were os 
thus 

T he  Devil  is  let  loo?e  for  a season  to  try  the  pa- 
tience of  God’s  Church. 

0 ur  Enemies,  0 Lord,  are  near  to  hurt  us,  but 
Thou  art  near  to  help  us. 

T he  sword  never  prevailed  but  Sin  set  an  edge 
upon  it. 

JI  asten  from  the  company  of  the  wicked. 

K very  man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine,  nor  hear 
any  news  or  noises  to  affright  us. 

R eligion  made  a stalking-horse  for  politics  is  odious. 

1 t is  a grievous  judgment  upon  a nation,  when 

teachers  sent  for  man’s  salvation  shall  become 
means  of  their  confusion,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

How  the  spiritual  motion  which  depended  on  the 
letters  could  accompany  the  military  movement 
which  was  given  by  the  u>ord,  Ihis  driller  of  saints 
has  not  explained  ; but  no  doubt  Captain  Lazarus 
was  admired  for  the  ingenious  impossibility  of  exe- 
cuting military  movements,  which,  if  his  men  at  the 
tame  time  respected  their  spiritual  ones,  must  have 
equally  perplexed  “both  their  body  and  soul.” 

His  Manual  is  still  curious  to  a military  antiquary, 
as  giving  a correct  represen tal ion  of  “ the  full  and 
whole  exercise  of  a foot-company,"  and  bearing  also 
a very  exact  print  of  a foot-soldier  in  his  accoutre- 
ments of  the  age  of  Charles  the  First. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIl. 

Judge  J enkins,  and  “ the  Lav  of  the  Land.” 

In  times  of  political  agitation,  sincerity  is 
a rare  virtue;  for  often  has  the  spirit  of  party 
been  its  substitute,  to  hold  men  together  in 
the  same  iron  bond.  This  principle  explains 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  persons  acting  in 
public  with  a body  to  whom  they  do  not  na- 
turally cohere.  Personal  views,  above  all  love 
for  those  with  whom  they  are  joined,  or 
hostility  against  those  they  oppose,  and  even 
minuter  accidents,  have  induced  many  cha- 
racters who  figure  in  our  history  to  adopt  a 
party  with  whose  principles  they  did  not 
sympathise.  No  unreasonable  suspicions, 
therefore,  have  sometimes  been  raised, 
whether  such  persons  were  not  more  in- 
fluenced by  party  motives,  whatever  that 
party  may  be,  than  by  their  private  senti- 
ments. Whoever  joins  a party  begins  a 
race,  and  like  men  running  down  a steep  hill, 
the  point  at  which  they  would  have  stopped 
has  long  been  passed  by. 

But  when  we  discover  men,  whose  force  of 
character  scorns  every  disguise,  and  rejects 
every  compromising  principle,  and  who  at 
the  cost  of  fortune,  and  even  at  the  price  of 
lifo,  keep  their  unswerving  rectitude,  we  are 
struck  by  this  unpopular  virtue  of  sincerity. 
In  every  political  man  it  bears  a charm.  We 
admire  it  even  in  him  whose  feelings  we  may 
not  participate,  and  to  whose  judgment  we 
may  not  assent.  We  appreciate  its  generous 
nature,  even  in  an  enemy,  and  though  this 
unpliant  morality  be  intractable  to  the  hand 
of  the  most  subtle  leader,  still  the  man  who 
adheres  to  his  party  though  it  be  discomfited, 
and  to  his  principles  though  they  be  explod- 
ed, evinces  a force  of  character,  which  may 
well  awe  the  more  flexible  and  weaker  dis- 
positions. It  is  a giant-mind,  disdaining 
every  artifice  to  deceive  us  by  feigning  a 
sympathy  it  utterly  abhors,  and  it  stands  be- 
fore us,  in  the  strength  which  has  been  the 
growth  of  its  age,  like  some  lofty  Ilex  spread 
into  magnitude,  and  glorying  in  the  samo 
eternal  verdure  through  all  tho  changeful 
seasons. 

Tho  times  of  Charles  the  First  formed  tho 
primitive  state  of  modern  political  revolu- 
tions. The  minds  of  men  placed  in  the  most 
conflicting  opposition,  amidst  ambiguous  and 
unsettled  notions,  experienced  an  equal  con- 
viction of  tho  truth  of  their  own  different 
principles.  It  was  a rough  unbroken  soil, 
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the  better,  perhaps,  adapted  for  the  roots  of 
that  hardy  virtue,  political  sincerity.  The 
great  actors  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First 
were  not  always  a knot  of  petty  intriguers. 
There  were  some  inflexible  inen  individually 
exhibiting  a unity  of  conduct  and  a decision 
of  purpose.  Such  characters  have  not  been 
properly  estimated  by  historians  ; beatified 
by  one  party,  they  have  been  branded  as 
fanatics  by  another,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
their  sincerity  has  been  dusked  by  the  op- 
probrium of  bigotry.  Their  political  sincerity 
casts  a grandeur  over  their  memories. 

We  may  at  times  suspect  the  pure  disin- 
terested patriotism  of  Eliot,  of  Pym,and  even 
of  Hampden,  busied  as  they  were  among  the 
whole  machinery  of  revolutions;  but  who 
will  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  chivalric 
Arthur  Lord  Capel,  who,  issuing  from  his  be- 
loved privacy,  when  all  around  was  despair, 
would  only  live  to  perish  with  his  sovereign; 
or  even  of  President  Bradshaw,  who  on  his 
death-bed  solemnly  avowed  as  an  act  of 
justice  the  condemnation  to  death  of  that 
sovereign?  (1)  Who  suspects  the  monar- 
chical devotion  of  Lord  Falkland,  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  and  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle,  or  the 
anti-monarchical  spirit  of  Milton,  of  Ludlow, 
and  of  him  who  desired  no  other  epitaph  than 
“Here  lies  Thomas  Scot,  who  adjudged  the 
late  King  to  die?”  All  these  men  worshipped 
the  cause  which  they  had  hallowed  on  then- 
own  hearths ; sometimes,  like  Gideon,  they 
bad  made  an  Ephod  of  their  own — till  “ it 
became  a snare  to  Gideon  and  his  house.” 
We  must  not  judge  of  these  men  by  the  phi- 
losophical spirit  of  our  own  age ; it  had  not 
yet  arisen.  Men  must  suffer  before  they  can 
philosophise.  The  wisdom  of  nations  must 
be  the  bitter  fruit  of  extinct  follies  and  ob- 
solete crimes. 

A mighty  Athlete,  in  the  vast  arena  of  the 
first  English  Revolution,  was  one  of  our  great- 
est lawyers,  whose  moral  intrepidity  exceed- 
ed even  his  profound  erudition  in  the  laws  of 
our  Constitution.  There  was  indeed  a singu- 

(t)  I confess  1 have  doubts  of  the  character  of  this 
obecure  talking  Serjeant,  eminent  only  for  one  bold 
determined  act,  notwithstanding  bis  death-bed  de- 
claration. His  acceptance  of  the  estates  of  Lord 
Cottington,  amounting  lotocoi.  per  annum,  a great 
household  to  maintain  his  rank  as  Lord  President, 
and  other  sources  or  emolument  and  offices, convey 
bo  favourable  impressions  of  the  portly  of  his  pa- 
triotism. Whitelocke  gives  no  advantageous  view 
of  his  ability.— “In  ihe  Council  of  State,  President 
Bradshaw  spent  much  of  their  time  hi  urging  his 
own  long  arguments,  which  are  inconvenient  in 
state- matters."  880. 


Iarity  in  his  remarkable  actions,  but  they 
were  not  more  eccentric  than  they  were  bold, 
original,  and  even  great.  Judge  Jenkins 
takes  no  station  io  the  page  of  our  historians, 
yet  he  is  a statue  which  should  be  placed  ia 
a niche. 

During  half  a century  had  Judge  Jenkins 
been  the  luminary  of  Gray’s  Inn.  In  Us 
youth  Lord  Bacon  had  often  consulted  the 
papers  of  the  bard  student,  and  successively 
all  the  Attorneys-General  had  referred  to  this 
oracle  of  law.  He  met  the  Revolution  much 
past  his  middle  age,  with  confirmed  legal 
habits,  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of 
that  “Lex  Terr®,”  the  Law  of  the  Land, 
which  bis  stern  portrait  represents  him  firm- 
ly grasping  in  his  hand. 

Judge  Jenkins  had  never  been  an  obse- 
quious courtier.  A Welsh  Judgeship  bad 
been  forced  upon  him,  of  which  the  Judge, 
with  all  his  frugality,  found  that  every  year 
he  served,  the  expenses  exceeded  tho  salary. 
He  has  nobly  appealed  to  all  the  Inns  of 
Court  to  bear  witness  that  he  had  never 
aimed  at  personal  aggrandisement,  well  sa- 
tisfied in  his  chamber  to  expound  those  law* 
on  which  he  religiously  meditated.  “How 
far  I have  been  from  Ambition,  my  life  past 
and  your  own  knowledge  of  me  can  abun- 
dantly inform  you.  Many  of  you  well  know 
how  1 ever  detested  the  Ship-Money  and 
Monopolies,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  this 
Parliament,  for  opposing  the  excesses  of  one 
of  the  Bishops,  I lay  under  three  Excommu- 
nications, and  tho  examination  of  seventy- 
seven  articles  in  the  High  Commission  Court.” 
Surely  our  lantern  at  length  shines  on  an 
honest  man  1 This  Judge  would  retrench  the 
royal  prerogative,  and  the  power  of  the 
Church,  when  stretching  themselves  beyond 
the  law  ; but  when  the  King  was  to  be  strip- 
ped of  his  whole  prerogative  and  the  entire 
hierarchy  was  to  fall,  with  the  same  resolu- 
tion he  vindicated  the  violated  Law  of  Eng- 
land. (2) 

The  eminent  reputation  of  Judge  Jenkins 

(8)  Arguing  aa  an  English  lawyer,  he  maintained 
that  much  misunderstood  law  maxim,  like  so  man} 
others  which  are  paradoxical  in  their  words  but  not 
in  their  meaning,  that  “The  King  can  do  no 
wrong.”  “The  reason  ia,  that  nothing  can  be  doss 
in  this  Commonwealth  by  the  King’s  grant,  or  any 
other  act  of  his,  aa  to  the  subject's  person,  geodi, 
lands,  or  liberties,  but  must  first  be  according  to 
established  laws,  which  the  judges  ore  sworn  to  ob- 
serve and  deliver  between  the  King  and  his  peoph. 
impartially  to  rioh  and  poor,  high  and  low,  aai 
therefore  the  judges  and  the  ministers  of  joshes 
must  be  questioned  and  punished  if  the  laws  ho 
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nearly  rivalled  the  celebrity  of  Coke,  whom, 
m alluding  to  the  Parliament,  he  has  called 
“Their  Oracle!”  we  know  not  whether  in 
jealousy  or  in  anger  1 The  name  of  Judge 
Jenkins  possibly  may  not  bo  inserted  in  a 
legal  bibliography,  for  “ the  works  of  that 
grave  and  learned  Lawyer  Judge  Jenkins,  a 
prisoner  in  Newgale,”  consist  of  a microsco- 
pical volume,  where,  as  if  it  were  designed 
for  a satire  on  all  olher  law  books,  is  com- 
pressed the  erudition  of  a folio.  They  are  all 
dated  from  the  Tower  or  Newgate.  Suggested 
by  the  occasions  of  the  timo,  they  first  ap- 
peared in  fugitive  leaves,  which  were  rapidly 
dispersed,  and  often  gratuitously  distributed 
among  the  people.  By  “the  Law  of  the 
Land”  they  were  thus  instructed,  that  they 
were  existing  under  no  form  of  government ; 
that  there  was  no  Parliament  where  there 
was  no  King;  with  many  olher  confutations 
of  “ the  erroneous  positions  of  the  Com- 
mons,” and  a variety  of  their  acts  of  “ trea- 
son.” He  dedicates  his  “Lex  Terr*”  to  the 
Societies  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  and  to  all  the 
Professors  of  the  Law.  Ilis  concise  opinions, 
with  an  admirable  frugality  of  words,  are, 
however,  luxuriant  in  their  marginal  re- 
ferences to  Statutes  and  to  Records,  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  to  their  own  “ Petition  of  Right 
while  Braclon,  and  Plowden,  and  Coke,  and 
even  St.  John,  their  own  Solicitor-General, 
are  the  authorities  which  echo  the  solemn 
denunciations  of  Judge  Jenkins.  “Nothing 
is  delivered  for  Law  in  my  book  but  what  tho 
House  of  Commons  have  averred  to  be  Law, 

In  books  of  Law  published  by  their  com- 
mands, agreeable  to  the  books  of  I.aw  and 
Statutes  of  this  Realm  in  all  former  limes  and 


ages. 

This  eminent  lawyer  was  more  active  than 
gownsmen  usually  are.  He  was  not  only  the 
great  chamber-counsel  of  every  one  who  op- 
posed the  Parliament ; but  this  Welsh  judgo 
not  only  on  his  circuit  imprisoned  whomever 
he  deemed  to  be  rebels,  but  in  Lord  Goring’s 
army  in  Pembrokeshire  was  taken  with  his 
long  rapier  drawn,  courageously  leading  the 
forlorn  hope.  This  Judge  was  now  singled 
out  to  be  a victim,  or  a confederate,  at  his 
own  choice,  with  the  ruling  party  in  the 
Commons.  The  authority  of  his  name  on  all 
legal  points  would  have  consecrated  even  a 
public  sanction. 

violated,  and  no  reflection  to  be  made  on  the  King." 
All  this  is  very  legal,  but  when  the  judges  depended 
on  the  favour  of  the  Crown  for  their  scats,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  would  lean  too  for  In 
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A suit  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  against  this  learned  Judge,  of  irre- 
proachable integrity,  for  “ a foul  cheat  and 
breach  of  trust,  as  some  alleged,”  Thus  the 
cautious  Whitelocke  enters  it  on  the  day,  in 
his  Diary.  It  was  a vexatious  suit  merely 
got  up  to  cast  an  imputation  without  the  co- 
lour of  a charge.  (1)  He  refused  to  answer, 
not  to  decline,  he  said,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chancery,  but  to  decline  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  examine  him.  In  the 
King  s Bench  he  alike  persisted  in  warning 
the  people  that  the  present  Parliament  was  a 
mere  delusion,  for  all  they  did  was  illegal 
and  extra-judicial,  and  liable  to  be  revoked. 
Once  he  was  fined  a thousand  pounds,  and 
at  another  time  committed  to  Newgate  for 
high-treason.  No  one  could  daunt  the  legal 
culprit.  Miles  Corbet  insisting  on  his  close 
confinement,  the  Judge,  now  himself  placed 
at  the  bar,  retorted,  that  “Some  of  them 
might  be  prisoners  ere  long  themselves  if 
they  did  not  run  away  in  time.”  The  poli- 
tical prophet  lived  to  verify  his  own  predic- 
tions, and  might  have  triumphantly  appealed 
to  the  correctness  of  that  judgment,  which,  at 
the  lime,  passed  for  absurdity  and  inveterate 
obstinacy.  Firm  in  his  style,  he  was  yet  so 
moderate,  that  “ the  Reformers,”  as  tho 
judge  calls  them,  everywhere  declared  that 
Judge  Jenkins  had  made  his  “ recantation.”1 
He  published  a keen  and  bitter  retort,  to  re- 
fute the  lie  they  had  published. 

At  length,  in  February,  1648.  the  Judge, 
with  another  Royalist,  one  Sir  Francis  Butler, 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Commons  to  be 
attainted. 

Lenthal,  the  Speakor,  addressed  the  pri- 
soners, as  two  intolerable  malignanls  and 
traitors  to  that  honourable  House,  who  now 
would  proceed  against  them  as  men  con- 
victed of  treason.  The  Speaker  more  par- 
ticularly reproached  the  ancient  Welsh  Judge 
for  his  contumacious  conduct,  which  had  not 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  House,  in  omitting 
to  pay  that  obeisance  to  the  chair,  when 
placed  at  their  bar,  which  was  the  greater 
fault  in  him,  knowing  as  ho  pretended  to  be 
in  the  laws  of  the  land.  Judge  Jenkins  had 
refused  to  kneel  as  is  usual  before  that  ho- 
nourable House.  (2) 

While  the  Speaker  was  addressing  Judge 

favour  of  the  prerogative . Judge  Berkley  was  a re- 
markable  instance. 

(I)  Judge  Jenkins  has  himself  stated  the  case,  and 
its  secret  history,  In  bis  little  volume 
(*)  Whitelocke,  293. 
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Jenkins,  the  old  man  in  a low  voice  requested 
his  companion  not  to  reply — “Let  all  the 
malice  fall  upon  me,  my  years  can  better  bear 
it.”  The  Speaker  having  ended,  Judge 
Jenkins  asked  whether  they  would  now  give 
him  liberty  to  speak  ? 

“ Yes  1 so  you  be  not  very  long.” 

“ No  ! I will  not  trouble  either  myself  or 
you  with  many  words.  Mr.  Speaker ! you 
said  the  House  was  offended  at  my  behaviour 
in  not  making  my  obeisance  to  you  when 
they  brought  me  here,  and  this  was  the  more 
wondered  at,  because  I pretended  to  be  know- 
ing in  the  laws  of  the  land.  I answer,  that 
I not  only  pretend  to  be,  but  am  knowing  in 
the  laws  of  the  land,  having  made  them  my 
study  for  these  five-and-forty  years,  and  it  is 
because  I am  so  is  the  reason  of  my  beha- 
viour. As  long  as  you  had  the  King’s  arms 
engraven  on  your  mace,  and  that  your  great 
seal  was  no  counterfeit,  and  acting  under  his 
authority,  I would  have  bowed  in  obedience 
to  his  writ,  by  which  you  were  first  called. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  you  and  this  House 
have  renounced  your  allegiance  to  your  So- 
vereign, and  are  become  a den  of  thieves, 
should  I bow  myself  in  this  House  of  Ilim- 
mon,  the  Lord  would  not  pardon  me  I” 

The  whole  House  were  electrified— all  rose 
in  uproar  and  confusion ! it  was  long  ere 
order  could  be  obtained,  or  their  fury  could 
exhaust  itself.  It  seemed  as  if  every  member 
shrunk  from  a personal  attack.  The  House 
voted  the  prisoners  guilty  of  high  treason, 
without  any  trial,  and  that  they  should  suffer 
as  in  case  of  condemnation  for  treason.  They 
called  in  the  keeper  of  Newgate  to  learn  the 
usual  days  of  execution,  which  were  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays.  The  day  to  be  appointed 
then  became  the  subject  of  their  debato. 

At  this  critical  moment,  when  it  seemed  to 
be  out  all  human  chances  to  spare  tho  life  of 

“This  greatest  Clerk  but  not  the  wisest  Man," 

the  facetious  and  dissolute  Harry  Martin,  who 
had  not  yet  spokon,  rose,  not  to  dissent 
from  the  vote  of  the  House,  he  observed,  but 
he  had  something  to  say  about  the  time  of 
the  execution  : “ Mr.  Speaker,— Every  one 
must  believe  that  this  old  gentleman  here  is 
fully  possessed  in  his  head,  resolved  to  die  a 
martyr  in  his  cause,  for,  otherwise,  ho  would 
never  have  provoked  the  House  by  such  biting 
expressions.  If  you  execute  him,  you  do 
precisely  that  which  he  hopes  for,  and  his 
execution  will  have  a great  influence  over 


the  people,  since  he  is  condemned  without  a 
jury  ; I therefore  move  that  we  should  sus- 
pend the  day  of  execution,  and  in  the  mean- 
time force  him  to  live  in  spite  of  his  teeth.” 
The  drollery  of  the  motion  put  the  House  into 
better  humour,  and  the  State-prisoners  were 
remanded. 

The  day  after  the  ro-commitment,  a re- 
markable conversation  took  place  between 
the  old  Welsh  Judge  and  his  fellow-prisoner, 
which  clearly  confirmed  the  sagacity  of  the 
witty  Harry  Martin. 

The  unfortunate  companion  of  the  Judge 
somewhat  querulously  asked  if  he  had  not 
been  too  hardy  in  his  language  to  the  House  t 

“ Not  at  all  I”  replied  this  venerable  De- 
cius.  “ Rebellion  has  been  so  successful  in 
tho  kingdom,  and  has  gotten  such  a head, 
that  the  weakness  of  many  loyal  men  will  be 
allured  to  compliance  should  not  some  vigo- 
rous and  brave  resistance  be  made  in  public, 
and  to  their  very  faces  1 This  was  tho  cause 
why  I said  such  home  things  to  them  yester- 
day. And  I am  now  so  wrapped  up  in  the 
thought  of  my  execution,  that  I hope  they 
will  not  long  suspend  the  day,  for  1 think 
that,  like  Samson,  I shall  destroy  more  Phi- 
listines on  tho  day  of  my  death  than  I have 
ever  yet  done  all  my  life.” 

Curiosity  was  excited.  It  was  evident  that 
the  old  man  had  some  scheme,  difficult  to 
comprehend,  when  he  should  be  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  gallows. 

“ I will  tell  you  all  that  I intend  to  do  and 
say  at  that  time.  First,  1 will  eat  much 
liquorish  and  gingerbread  to  strengthen  my 
lungs,  that  I may  extend  my  voice  near  and 
far.  Multitudes  no  doubt  will  come  to  see 
the  old  Welsh  Judge  hanged.  I shall  go  with 
venerable  Bracton’s  book  hung  on  my  left 
shoulder,  and  the  Statutes  at  large  on  my 
right.  I will  have  the  Bible,  with  a ribbon 
put  round  my  neck,  hanging  on  my  breast. 
I will  tell  the  people  that  I am  brought  there 
to  die  for  being  a traitor,  and,  in  the  words  of 
a dying  man,  1 will  tell  them  that  I wish  that 
all  the  traitors  in  the  kingdom  would  come  to 
my  fate.  But  the  House  of  Commons  never 
thought  me  a traitor,  else  they  w'ould  have 
tried  me  for  such,  in  a legal  manner  by  a jury, 
according  to  the  customs  of  this  kingdom  for 
a thousand  years.  They  have  indeed  debar- 
red me  from  my  birth-right— a trial  by  my 
peers,  that  is,  a jury  ; but  they  knew  that  I 
am  not  guilty  according  to  law.  But  since 
they  will  have  me  a traitor,  right  or  wrong, 

I thought  it  was  just  to  bring  my  counsellors 
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with  me,  for  they  ought  to  be  hanged  as  well 
as  I,  for  they  all  along  advised  me  in  what  I 
have  dono.  Then  shall  I open  Braclon  to 
show  them  that  the  supremo  power  is  in  the 
King  — the  Statue  book  to  read  the  oath  of 
allegiance— and  the  Bible  to  show  them  their 
duties.  (1)  All  these  were  my  evil  counsel- 
lors, and  they  must  be  hanged  with  me ! So 
when  they  shall  see  me  die,  affirming  such 
things,”  continued  this  romantic  brother  of 
the  coif,  “ thousands  will  inquire  into  these 
matters,  and,  having  found  all  I told  them  to 
be  true,  they  will  come  to  loathe  and  detest 
the  present  tyranny.” 

No  day  of  execution  so  fondly  dwelt  on  by 
the  Welsh  Judge  was  ever  appointed,  and  the 
patriotic  Royalist  was  defrauded  of  offering 
his  country  that  extraordinary  lesson,  which 
his  imagination  had  cherished  in  his  reveries. 

The  policy  of  hanging  an  old  Welsh  Judge 
for  stubbornness,  and  without  a jury,  was 
doubtful.  The  decisions  of  such  a venerable 
member  of  the  law,  in  truth,  were  fully  va- 
lued by  the  House,  and  though  they  menaced 
him  with  death  at  the  bar,  they  proffered  him 
more  than  life,  in  the  privacy  of  his  cell.  So- 
▼eral  Members  of  the  Committee  visited  Judge 
Jenkins  in  Newgate,  and  offered  that  “ If  he 
would  acknowledge  the  power  of  the  parlia- 
ment for  lawful,  they  would  not  only  take  off 
the  sequestrations  from  his  estate,  which  was 
about  5001.  per  annum,  but  that  they  would 
aettlea  pension  on  him  for  life  of 10001.  a-year.” 
" Never  can  I own  rebellion,  however  success- 
ful, to  be  lawful ; I would  rather,  therefore, 
see  your  backs  than  your  faces,”  sternly  re- 
plied the  old  Judge.  The  spokesman  repeated 
the  same  offer,  “ If  he  would  only  suffer  them 
to  print  that  ho  acknowledged  their  power  to 
be  lawful.”  Indignantly  replied  the  Judge, 
“ I will  connive  at  no  such  doings  for  all  the 
money  you  have  robbed  the  kingdom  of ; and 
should  you  impudently  print  such  matter,  I 
will  sell  my  doublet  and  coat  to  buy  pens, 
ink,  and  paper,  to  set  forth  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  their  proper  colours.” 

Still  seduction  had  not  exhausted  all  its 
arts ; they  touched  a finer  nerve  in  his  do- 
mestic feelings.  “ You  have  a wife  and  nine 

(I)  He  repeated  these  doctrines,  referring  to  the 
volume  and  the  page. 

(V)  These  interesting  conversations,  with  the  ro- 
mantic project  of  the  Judge  for  the  (lay  of  his  exe- 
cution, w e find  in  a curious  pamphlet.  They  were 
drawn  “from  the  mouth  and  notes  of  Sir  Francis 
Butler."  It  is  entitled  “True  and  Just  accountof 
what  was  transacted  in  the  Commons  House  at  West- 
minster, AnnoDom.  46*8,  when  that  House  voted 


children,  who  all  will  starve  if  you  refuse  our 
offer ; they  make  up  ten  pressing  arguments 
for  your  compliance.” 

“ Whatl”  exclaimed  the  Judge,  “ did  they 
desire  you  to  press  me  in  this  matter?” 

“ I will  not  say  they  did,”-  replied  the 
Committee-man,  “ but  I think  they  press 
you  to  it  without  speaking  at  all.” 

The  old  man’s  anger  was  kindled ; he  cried 
out,  “ Had  my  wife  and  children  petitioned 
you  in  this  matter,  I would  have  looked  on 
her  as  a whore,  and  them  asbastards  I”  The 
honourable  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons finally  retreated.  (2) 

After  this  time  Judge  Jenkins  was  removed 
to  various  confinements,  from  castle  to  castle, 
and  gaol  to  gaol.  Ho  suffered  eleven  years 
of  durance,  with  the  same  constancy  with 
which  he  persisted  in  expounding  the  laws  of 
England.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  this  Judge 
in  prison  furnished  Lilburno  with  alljthe  legal 
points  which  led  to  his  famous  triumph  by 
jury,  and  stirred  up  that  restless  bold  man  to 
the  prosecution  of  Cromwell,  (3)  yet  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  to  Cromwell  the  Judge  after- 
wards owed  his  freedom.  (4)  He  lived  to 
witness  the  Restoration,  and  this  was  that 
Judge  Jenkins  who  on  that  surprising  Revo- 
lution was  expected  by  all  men,  and  would 
himself  have  accepted  the  appointment  of 
one  of  the  Judges  in  Westminster  Hall,  as 
the  solo  but  proud  reward  of  a long  life  of  ar- 
duous trials  and  triumphant  inflexibility. 
Jenkins  said  that  he  was  represented  at  Court 
as  superannuated  and  unfit  for  such  a place, 
but  Sir  Phineas  Pett,  who  knew  him,  de- 
scribes the  Judge  then  as  a very  acule  man, 
of  infinitoly  quicker  parts  than  Judge  Mallet, 
who  was  at  that  time  made  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  England.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
another  enemy  to  Jenkins,  greater  than  his 
age,  thwarted  him  at  Court  in  not  obtaining 
this  judgeship.  “ So  ho  might  have  been, 
would  he  have  given  money  to  tho  then  Lord 
Chancellor,”  said  honest  Anthony  Wood.  It 
was  for  this  casual  stricture  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  at  the  instigation  of  Henry, 
the  son  of  Lord  Clarendon,  heavily  fined  our 
great  literary  antiquary,  for  the  pretended 

David  Jenkins,  Esq.,  a Welsh  Judge,  and  Sir  Francis 
Butler,  to  be  guilty  of  High  Treason  against  ihem- 
Belves,  without  any  Trial.”  1719. 

(S)  Godwin’s  History  or  the  Commonwealth,  ii., 
*29. 

(4)  In  the  Gents  Britannorum  or  Sir  George  Whar- 
ton, 1 find  this  entry:  “Jan.  I*.  4656-57,  Judge 
Jenkins,  that  constant  sufferer,  ordered  his  liberty, 
yet  continues  he  still  in  Windsor  Castle." 
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libel.  The  two  statues  of  Charles  tho  First 
and  the  Earl  of  Danby  were  raised  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Physic  Garden  by  the 
produce  of  this  cruel  fine.  They  stand  in 
perpetual  memory,  that  the  passions  of  men 
may  raise  statues  to  suppress  Truth,  but, ere 
the  statues  hare  mouldered  away,  Truth  un- 
expectedly rises,  in  all  her  freshness  and 
immortality.  (1) 

Judge  Jenkins  was  the  Cato  of  Lucan — 

“Fortune  chose  tho  side  of  the  Conquerors,  but  He, 
the  Conquered.” 

Some  may  smilo  at  a Judge  Jenkins’  tena- 
ciousness of  the  laws  of  the  land ; at  the  ner- 
vous integrity  which  foiled  a golden  bribery, 
turning  aside  to  enter  into  eleven  years  of 
durance,  and  deem  but  as  the  dotage  of  a 
bewildered  brain  the  romantic  dream  of  his 
execution,  had  it  occurred.  Yctwhooversmile 
must  return  to  more  solemn  thoughts,  when 
they  discover  in  Judge  Jenkinsoneof  our  great- 
est constitutional  lawyers,  and  a patriot  at 
Court  or  in  prison.  The  eccentricity  of  Judge 
Jenkins,  for  wisdom  and  patriotism  out  of  sea- 
son are  deemed  eccentric,  arose  not  from  the 
singularity  or  caprice  of  a whimsical  humorist 
like  the  crouching  Noy,  or  the  headstrong 
stubbornness  which  drove  on  the  honest  and 
voluminous  Prynne.  Jenkins  advanced  no 
point  of  law  which  rested  not  on  the  custom 
of  the  realm,  judicial  records,  and  acts  of 
Parliament.  At  a time  when  men  appealed 
to  the  laws  as  they  pleased,  and  rejected 
them  as  they  willed,  Judge  Jenkins  only 

ft)  Anthony  Wood  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
prove  what  he  had  asserted  by  written  and  printed 
evidence.  I Itnd  Wood  in  liis  own  copy  of  the 
Athente  Oxonienses  altered  the  suppressed  passage 
by  rendering  it  much  stronger : thus,  “ would  he 
have  given  money  lo  the  then  corrupt  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Hyde.”  Pepys’s  Diary,  recently  published, 
confirms  the  charge  against  Clarendon.  The  Hon. 
George  Agar  Ellis,  on  these  aulhoriUes,  has  dissert- 
ed on  the  corruption  of  this  old  statesman.  Ills 
mortifying  to  detect  this  tergiversation  in  such  a 
moraliser  as  this  great  genius,  but  it  is  very  in- 
Itructive.  Clarendon,  alter  many  years  of  melan- 
choly abstinence  from  power  and  profit.  Often  want- 
ing the  value  of  a dinner,  when  in  office  was  a fa- 
mished man.  Whoever  in  haste  would  raise  a for- 
tune and  found  a family  will  hardly  escape  the 
Tate  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

(*)  There  is  a singularly  curious  dialogue  between 
Hugh  Peters,  the  army  chaplain,  and  “Free-born 
John”  JLilburne)  in  prison.  Hugh  Peters  was  the 
mouion , to  use  the  French  revolutionary  Btyle  of 
Ibrmerdays,  of  Cromwell;  we  have  already  seen 
him  in  this  character  in  the  history  of  the  Ho- 
tharns. 

Cromwell  would  not  release  “Free-born  John” 


knew  the  laws  to  obey  them.  Admirably  has 
he  said,  “ So  long  as  men  manage  the  laws, 
they  will  be  broken  more  or  less,  as  appears 
by  the  Story  of  every  Age.” 

In  truth,  the  opinions  of  Judge  Jenkins 
were  perfectly  sane,  in  all  his  opposition  to 
the  Parliament  as  it  was  then  constituted. 
The  Parliament  was  at  that  time  placed  in  a 
very  anomalous posi lion,  liven  Mrs.  Macau- 
lay has  not  attempted  their  defence  on  what 
site  calls  “ the  narrow  bottom  of  constitu- 
tional forms.”  She  confesses  that  “ on  the 
side  of  tho  Cavalier  faction  were  in  general 
the  forms  of  law,  on  that  of  their  opponents, 
magnanimity,  justice,  sense,  and  reason.” 
This  female  advocate  of  the  levellers  never 
alludes  to  the  price  which  her  heroes  exacted 
for  so  many  and  such  great  virtues.  That 
price  was,  all  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  incessant  donations  so  reciprocally  con- 
ferred of  all  the  estates  of  the  Royalists. 

Yet  among  these  Levellers,  or  even  among 
the  Commonwealth-men,  a more  honourable 
class,  was  thereone  who  surpassed  ill  “ mag- 
nanimity and  justice”  this  venera tile  judge? 
In  “ sense  and  reason,”  that  is,  incompliance 
with  the  times,  in  floating  down  the  stream, 
there  were  many  indeed  who  were  more  dex- 
terous than  our  old  Welsh  Judge.  In  lawless 
days,  Judge  Jenkins  borehiinself  up  rejoicing, 
and  even  dreaming  at  the  abandonment  of  self, 
in  the  proud  vindication  of  the  Lex  Terra. 
A profound  lawyer  and  an  English  patriot, 
endowed  with  that  physical  courage,  rare 
among  retired  men,  which  asserts  their  own 
unchangeable  nature  by  active  heroism.”  (2J 

even  after  his  triumphant  trial  by  jury,  when  lie 
was  so  gloriously  acquitted.  Peters  visited  him 
in  the  Tower,  when  the  following  dialogue  took 
place. 

Hugh  Peters  introduced  himself  as  merely  on  a 
visit,  without  any  other  design  than  to  see  John. 

John.— “1  know  you  well  enough.  You  are  ona 
of  the  setting-dogs  of  the  Grandees  of  the  army, 
who  come  wiUi  fair  and  plausible  pretences  to  in- 
sinuate inlo  men  when  they  have  wronged  them, 
and  work  out  their  designs  when  they  are  on  a 
strait,  and  cover  over  tho  blots  which  Uiey  have 
made-”  Then  John  complained  of  the  iilegal  seising 
of  him  by  soldiers,  carrying  him  before  that  new 
erected  tiling  called  a Council  of  Slate,  who  coin- 
milled  him  w ithout  an  accuser,  accusation,  prose- 
cution, or  witness. 

Prters,  taking  up  a volume  of  Coke’s  Institutes, 
assured  John  that  lie  was  only  gulled  in  reading  or 
trusting  to  such  books,  for  there  were  no  laws  in 
England. 

John  answered  that  he  did  believe  him,  forthit 
his  good  masters,  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  etc.,  had  de- 
stroyed them  all. 

“Nay  ,"  quoth  Hugh,  “ there  never  were  any  in 
England!” 
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CHAPTER  LXVIU. 

Secret  Anecdote*  ol  tbe  Years  teu  and  IUI. 

Tub  manuscript  dispatches  of  the  French 
Resident  at  London  at  a critical  period  are 
authentically  written  from  week  to  week, 
and  are  precious,  as  the  personal  observa- 
tions of  a foreigner  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  busy  actors  of  the  time. 
As  is  usual  with  the  French,  the  writer  could 
Dot  contrive  to  write  down  their  names,  but 
hy  trusting  to  bis  own  Gallic  ear.  It  required 
some  ingenuity  to  discover  in  Le Comte  d’Or* 
gueil,  tbe  Earl  of  Argyle ; in  Le  Comte  de  la 
Dredayle,  Lord  Lauderdale;  Milord  Canouel, 
Lord  Kinnoul ; Colonel  Guaiche , Goring ; and 
it  required  some  time  to  unmask  Milord 
Atifbi  ick,  to  detect  Lord  Uxbridge. 

During  the  years  1644  and  16*5,  Monsieur 
Melchior  de  Sabran  was  the  French  Resident 
in  England,  under  the  administration  of  Car- 
dinal Maxann.  The  personage  of  this  French 
Minister  has  not  exhibited  itself  in  our  his- 
tory, though  two  years  of  residence,  and 
tiro  folio  volumes  of  his  dispatches,  attest 
his  daily  diligence,  and  also  its  inefficacy. 

The  fault  was  not  in  Monsieur  Sabran,  for, 
in  the  technical  style  of  ra<>dern  French  di- 
plomacy, this  luckless  envoy  was  thrust  into 
“ a false  position.”  Never  in  the  vast  ma- 
nufactory of  Legation  has  a forlorn  workman 
more  patiently  and  more  piteously  sate  down 
to  disentangle  so  ravelled  a clue,  never  was 
thread  more  twisted,  never  spindle  so  twirled. 
All  was  perplexed  1 All  was  irretrievable  I 
Monsieur  Sabran  so  benevolent — so  courteous 
—60  tremulous  with  delicacy,  would  have 
been  the  friend  of  all — and  every  individual 
opposed  him  ! “lam  sent,”  sorrowfully  he 
opens  his  negotiations,  “ to  untie  a knot 

John  showed  him  the  Petition  of  Bight,  asking 
“whether  that  were  law?” 

Peters  had  the  impudence  to  deny  It,  and  asked 
“what  low  was?" 

John  replied  by  that  admirable  definition  of  law 
in  one  of  the  Declarations  of  Parliament,  which  1 
have  before  quoted,  as  the  composition  of  Pym ; a 
passage  which  can  never  be  read  too  often.  “ This." 
exclaimed  John,  “ is  a definition  of  law  by  the  Par- 
liament in  the  daysoflhcir  primitive  purity, be- 
fore they  had  corrupted  themselves  with  the  Com- 
monwealth money.” 

To  this  the  comic  Priest  replied,  “I  tell  you,  for 
all  this,  there  is  no  law  in  this  nation  hut  the  sword 
and  what  it  gives;  neither  was  there  any  law  or 
government  in  the  world  but  what  the  sword  gave.” 

“ Then,”  replied  honest  John,  “if  six  thieves  meet 
three  honest  men  and  rob  them,  that  act  is 
righteous  because  they  are  tbe  stronger  party. 


which  the  English  themselves  acknowledge 
can  only  be  dissolved  as  was  the  Gordian  by 
Alexander.”  “lam  destined,”  exclaims  the 
baffled  negotiator  in  his  agony,  “ to  the 
most  delicate  employment,  and  the  most  un- 
easy and  untoward  in  result.” 

The  situation  of  the  French  Resident  was 
this.  Sabran  had  been  sent  by  Mazariu,  in 
his  public  character,  as  a privileged  Spy,  to 
discover  by  his  own  observations  the  existing 
state  of  affairs  between  Charles  and  the  Paiw. 

1 lament,  to  review  silently  the  military  force 
of  the  King,  and  estimate  the  real  influence 
of  the  Parliament  over  the  people,  and  on  the 
spot  to  contrive  by  his  own  judgment  for 
those  opportunities  of  a minute,  which,  Alle* 
gorists  have  revealed,  require  us  to  snatch 
Time  by  his  solitary  forelock. 

Public  affairs  were  still  equiponderant.  Sa- 
bran found  that  the  forces  of  the  Parliament, 
often  raw  levies,  amounted  to  above  50,000 
men,  but  Lhen  Charles  had  36,000  good 
troops.  The  King  was  yet  formidable ; and, 
during  this  period,  once  Essex  in  Cornwall 
seemed  lost,  and  once  Waller  at  Cropredy- 
bridge  was  outwitted.  The  Royalists  were 
flushed  with  their  success  at  Newark  and 
Pontefract.  “ God  save  the  King  1”  (Vive  fe 
Roil)  was  once  echoed  on  the  Thames,  by  a 
forced  levy  of  men  by  Parliament,  reluctantly 
going  down  to  hoad-quariers.  The  sangui- 
nary storming  of  Leicester  had  struck  a terror 
among  the  Parliamentarians.  Wales  was 
offering  men  who  only  called  for  arms,  and 
Ireland  was  deemed  to  be  loyal.  All  these  at 
times  exhilarated  the  French  Resident  in  his 
solitary  cabinet.  The  reverses  of  the  King 
had  not  yet  opened  on  him,  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell  were  only  on  the  point  of  ap- 
pearing. 

Mazarin  and  his  administration,  at  bot- 

And  it  there  be  no  laws  in  Englend,  and  never  were, 
then  jour  masters  are  a pack  of  bloody  rogues,  who 
set  the  people  on  to  murder  one  another  for  the 
preservation  of  their  laws.  I thought  T had  been 
safe  when  I made  the  known  lawa  the  rule  of  mj 
actionB,  which  you  have  all  6worn  to  defend.” 

“ Ay ! but,”  retorted  Hugh,  “ I w ill  show  that  your 
safety  lies  not  in  thclaws.  Their  minds  may  change, 
and  then  where  arc  you 

But  John  still  persisted  iu  blowing  against  the 
wind.  “I  cannot  notice  what  is  in  their  minds, but 
in  their  declarations— that  they  will  maintain  the 
laws  of  the  land." 

At  this  moment  tbe  new  system  was  broached  by 
Bouse  and  Goodwin,  and  even  the  philosopher 
Hobbes,  that  submission  to  the  present  power  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  “the  Law*  of 
the  Land.” 
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tom,  were  desirous  of  reinstating  tho  English 
Sovereign  with  a limited  power,  not  probably 
from  any  sympathy  with  tho  liberties  of  the 
English  nation.  In  the  “ Instructions”  of  the 
French  Resident,  it  is  observed  that  “ It  is 
equitable  to  maintain  the  cause  of  tho  King 
of  Great  Britain,  without,  however,  attempt- 
ing to  elevate  his  power  so  high,  that  from 
King  he  should  becomo  Lord  and  Monarch  of 
England,  for  the  Laws  of  that  Country,  ba- 
lancing the  absolute  power  of  their  Mon- 
archs,  must  be  maintained  in  their  entire- 
ness, to  appease  men’s  minds,  and  lull  their 
troubles  to  rest.”  This  probably  was  an 
ostensible  argument  which  might  safely  be 
urged  on  both  parties,  but  there  are  sha- 
dowings in  diplomacy,  and  we  detect  a more 
secret  hint  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  the  dis- 
creet Negotiator,  from  gaining  too  many 
advantages  for  the  King.  Charles,  “ it  is 
noted  in  the  Instructions,”  has  never  corre- 
sponded with  all  our  affectionate  offers,  ever 
inclining  more  to  the  Spaniard.  Still,  how- 
ever graduated  the  scale  of  mediation  the 
French  Cabinet  proposed,  they  were  not  dis- 
posed to  side  with  the  Parliament,  as  we  ga- 
ther from  this  prudential  State-motive. 
“ The  conformity  of  Religion,  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  form  and  maintain  a Republic  which 
is  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  will  unavoidably  establish  a very 
strict  union  between  them,  and  it  is  for  the 
benefit  of  these  States,  as  well  as  for  the  good 
of  France,  that  this  should  be  traversed.” 
Sabran  is  moreover  particularly  cautioned 
against  “ tho  Puritrns,”  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish ; “ for  these  persons,  nourishing  a hatred 
of  Royalty  and  all  just  government,  not  only 
will  attempt  to  pull  down  that  of  their  King, 
but  to  ally  themselves  with  tho  neighbouring 
Republics,  and  this  it  may  be  useful  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  the  King.” 

It  was  a critical  difficulty  with  our  forlorn 
Resident  in  pursuance  of  his  Instructions,  that 
he  should  not  acknowledge  tho  independence 
of  the  Parliament,  separated  from  the  Sove- 
reign, which  would  have  put  an  end  to  any 
intercourse  with  Charles.  And  on  tho  other 
hand , he  was  not  to  appear  to  the  Parliament 
as  one  at  all  too  partial  to  the  interests  of  the 
King,  which  might  instantly  have  terminated 
his  negotiations  at  London.  But  assuredly 
the  invincible  difficulty  was,  that  our  dex- 
terous negotiator  found  himself  equally  dis- 
co i Had  by  these  dispatches  that  this  famous 
Cardinal,  at  first,  retained  the  name  of  Mazarini; 
afterwards,  to  disguise  his  Italian  origin  and  to  be- 


regarded  by  Charles  and  by  the  Parliament; 
both  alike  avoided  his  proffered  friendship, 
and  looked  on  the  French  Resident  with  equal 
distrust.  In  a word,  Sabran  discovers  that 
in  all  England  there  was  not  a more  sns- 
picious-looking  person,  in  the  whole  corps 
diplomatique,  than  the  luckless  new-comer. 

This  soon  appeared  to  our  Resident.  “ That 
eternal  suspicion  of  England , that  France  must 
be  more  gratified  by  its  troubles  than  by  its 
quiet,  is  as  great  as  ever.  They  judge  of  us 
by  their  own  defects,  and  their  own  ill-will, 
and  by  the  evil  which  they  would  have  done 
us,  rather  than  by  any  proofs  of  the  bad  de- 
signs of  France,  or  of  any  deceptions  practis- 
ed contrary  to  the  sincerity  of  tho  Queen  and 
Cardinal  Mazarin.”  (1) 

Sabran  had  not  been  long  in  London  ere  a 
bitter  “ Discours”  from  “ An  English  Gentle- 
man” appeared  on  “ French  Charity.”  The 
kindness  of  France  was  ridiculed,  because 
“ this  kindness  was  so  excessive  that  it  be- 
comes incredible.  What  makes  this  danger- 
ous neighbour  in  an  instant  turn  into  so  kind 
a friend  ?”  This  pamphlet  detailed  evidence 
of  a circumstance  little  known,  which  I have 
noticed  in  a former  part  of  this  work.  Itiswhat 
Sabran  calls,  and  therefore  does  not  deny, 
“ les  pratiques  secrettes  de  Blainville,”  one 
of  the  former  French  Ambassadors.  (2) 
Sabran  somewhat  consoles  himself,  though 
his  too  feeling  antenna)  once  touched  shrink 
with  alt  the  sensitiveness  of  a snail’s— that 
this  production  is  the  labour  of  some  Spanish 
agent  under  the  guise  of  “ an  English  Gen- 
tleman.” 

The  Parliament,  as  he  had  foreseen,  would 
not  receive  him  as  a public  Minister,  unless 
ho  came  prepared  fully  to  recognise  their  in- 
dependent power.  He  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  preserve  his  private  character.  This 
debarred  all  intercourse  with  a Member  of 
tho  House  of  Commons,  as  a Member.  Hollis 
and  Vane  regretted  that  they  could  not  visit 
him  without  leave  of  Parliament.  He  freely 
communicated  with  the  Peers,  because  the 
Lords,  whether  in  or  out  of  their  House,  al- 
ways retain  the  same  rank. 

After  some  time  had  elapsed,  during  which 
our  Resident  had  been  actively  employed, 
having  taken  more  than  one  journey  to 
Oxford,  reviewed  the  army  of  Charles  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  held  an  interview  with  the 
Monarch,  the  day  arrived  when  Sabran  was 

come  a Frenchman,  he  gave  hisnamcaFrenehler- 
Donation. 

(a;  See  p.  96. 
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OF  CHARLES 
to  be  admitted  to  an  audience  with  the  Parlia- 
ment. Previously  he  had  sent  a copy  of  his 
prepared  Harangue  to  Count  de  Brienne,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A paragraph  in  it  in- 
duced a remarkable  observation — “ Your 
speech  to  the  Parliament  is  composed  with 
great  discretion.  One  thing  only  has  astonish- 
ed me.  You  exhort  them  not  to  suffer  in  the 
kingdom  other  religion  than  the  one  establish- 
ed. If  this  admit  of  explanation  and  excuse, 
namely,  that  this  is  meant  to  report  to  them 
what  has  been  confided  to  you  by  the  King, 
consider  how  the  Spaniard  will  reproach  us, 
while  every  Catholic  will  imagine  that  we 
have  abandoned  their  protection.  Soften  this 
term,  I pray  you.  It  will  be  prudent  ever  to 
avoid  the  subject  of  religion.  It  will  be  said 
that  wo  have  no  religion  ourselves.” 

Sabran  acknowledges  that  the  offending 
exhortation  had  been  inserted  in  consequence 
of  a note  received  from  Charles.  The  ticklish 
paragraph  was  expunged  from  the  speech. 

The  Parliament  had  not  yet  disdained  the 
ceremonials  of  Royally,  and  Sabran  was  to  be 
conducted  to  the  House  by  the  “ Sieur  Flem- 
ing,” the  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  Parlia- 
ment insisted  that  at  his  audience  the  French 
Resident  should  be  uncovered.  He  replied, 
“ I can  only  stand  uncovered  when  1 am  in 
tho  King’s  presence.”  They  insisted  that  the 
King’s  throne  being  there  was  the  same  as 
his  Majesty’s  presence  among  them.  They 
alleged  that  the  English  Resident  at  Paris  was 
always  uncovered.  “ True,”  replied  Sabran, 
“ but  it  is  before  their  Majesties,  and  hore  I 
see  no  King  1 I can  only  acknowledge  royal 
Majesty  in  the  person  of  the  Monarch.”  The 
discussion  might  have  proved  interminable — 
particularly  as  Sabran  declared  that  he  would 
not  stand— but  both  parties  being  equally  de- 
sirous of  an  audience,  the  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies—that  Deity  of  Horace,  who  usually 
descends  to  adjust  a fortunate  catastrophe  in 
political  etiquette— suggested  that  mutual 
honours  should  be  balanced.  It  was  accord- 
ed that  an  arm-chair  should  be  placed  for  the 
French  Resident,  who  after  his  speech  might 
cover.  Sabran  having  addressed  the  House, 

W A passage  in  Clarendon  shows  that  the  Parlia- 
ment were  yet  excessively  tenacious  of  the  punc- 
tilios of  etiquette.  When  the  King  sent  the  Duke 
Of  Richmond  mid  the  Earl  of  Southampton  with  a 
message  for  a treaty,  “ the  Houses  did  not  presently 
agree  upon  the  manner  of  their  reception,  how  they 
should  deliver  their  message.”  The  Scottish  com- 
missioners were  to  join  the  two  Houses  in  the 
Painled  Chamber,  “silting  on  one  side  of  the 
table the  royal  messengers  at  the  upper  end, 
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with  his  hat  in  hand,  immediately  clapped 
his  beaver  on  a head  whose  pulsations  might 
have  required  Ihe  arm-chair  into  which  (ho 
Representative  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
flung  himself.  We  are  apt  to  ridicule  the 
mysteries  of  Court-etiquette,  but  the  Ceremo- 
nial constitutes  conventional  signs— an  al- 
phabet of  honours,  and  in  that  intelligible 
style  individuals  have  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, and  nations  have  kept  their  stale. 
Sabran  had  politically  disputed  tho  present 
punctilio.  The  Representative  of  France 
would  not  have  himself  held  too  cheap,  and 
his  allusion  to  tho  absence  of  the  English 
Monarch  was  in  furtherance  of  the  grand 
design  of  uniting  the  separated  Parliament 
with  the  Sovereign.  (1) 

Count  de  Brienne,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  had  more  than  once  visited  England, 
had  wide  views  of  the  state  of  tho  nation.  In 
June,  16**,  he  penetrated  into  the  Revolu- 
tion of  that  day  to  its  extent,  then  but  in  the 
birth  and  labour  of  time.  He  writes,  “ The 
King  of  England  is  pressed  hard  by  persons 
who  will  not  cease  till  they  have  stricken 
down  his  authority.  The  Puritans  are  in- 
capable of  any  moderation,  and  I am  per- 
suaded that  the  great  of  the  kingdom  (les 
grands  du  Royaume)  will  fall  from  their  pre- 
eminence, and  if  the  royal  authority  shall  no 
longer  subsist,  then  a Republic  will  be  form- 
ed, such  as  will  consort  with  the  religion  of 
the  Puritans.  1 mean  to  say,  that  not  only 
tho  people  will  possess  the  power,  but  the 
most  insolent  will  bo  the  only  ones  in  con- 
sideration. The  remedy  of  these  evils,  with- 
out falling  into  another,  which  would  be  tho 
establishment  of  an  absolute  Seigncurie, 
would  be  to  accommodate  matters — but  what 
difficulties  start  up  1 If  the  sword  is  to  decide 
tho  question,  the  danger  is  equally  great ; 
Iheconqueror  will  assume  all  his  advantages.” 
This  statesman  assuredly  had  taken  the 
most  comprehensive  view.  He  saw  distinctly 
what  hovered  in  the  distance — from  principles 
he  had  deduced  consequences ; his  fears  or 
his  sagacity  amounted  to  prediction. 

It  is  however  curious  to  observe  that  the 

where  there  was  a seat  provided  for  them ; all  the 
rest  being  bare,  and  expecting  that  they  would  be 
so  too,  for  though  the  Lords  used  to  be  covered 
whilst  the  Commons  were  hare,  yet  the  Commons 
would  not  be  bare  before  the  Scotch  commission- 
ers, and  so  none  were  covered.  But  as  soon  as  the 
two  Lords  came  thither  they  covered,  to  the  trouble 
of  Hie  others,  but  being  presently  to  speak  they 
were  quickly  forced  from  that  eye-sorc.— Claren- 
don, v.  28. 
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Prime  Minister  of  France,  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
who  perhaps  did  not  much  care  to  disorder 
his  Epicurean  enjoyments,  by  busying  him- 
self with  the  troubles  of  England,  had  form- 
ed a very  contracted  notion  of  the  great 
events  whoso  proximity  might  have  alarmed 
a snore  active  minister.  Mazarin  only  twice 
wrote  to  Sabran.  One  of  these  cabinet  dis- 
patches was  curt.  “Pray  let  me  know  ex- 
actly what  pictures,  statues,  or  furniture  can 
be  procured  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buckingham.” 
In  1645  the  Cardinal’s  deepest  policy  ad- 
vanced no  farther  than  in  telling  Sabran  “ to 
impress  on  both  the  Parliament  and  (he  King, 
that  they  are  only  shedding  their  own  blood 
and  wasting  their  own  wealth,  and  that  at 
last  they  must  come  to  some  agreement — this 
was  unavoidable.”  The  Italian-Frenchman 
had  no  idea  that  their  affairs  could  only  be 
finally  terminated  by  coming  to  no  agree- 
ment at  all.  He  foresaw  no  Revolution  of  the 
nature  which  was  opening  before  him ; a 
Revolution  which  had  evidently  disturbed  the 
imagination  of  Count  de  Brienne. 

In  these  dispatches  we  discover  several  se- 
cret conferences,  and  circumstances  partially 
known  in  our  history  are  more  completely 
disclosed.  The  distracted  councils  of  Charles 
appear,  when  Sabran,  spy  aU  over,  opened 
letters  confided  to  him,  by  the  great  states- 
woman,  the  ambiguous  Countess  of  Carlisle, 
who  expedites  letters  from  her  brother  Percy, 
a devoted  Loyalist.  “My  Lord  Percy,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  hassent  three 
or  four  notes  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
or  rather  to  Mr.  Jermyn,  which  were  deliver- 
ed to  me  by  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  his 
sister.  I opened  one  of  these,  which  suffi- 
ciently betrays  the  schism  of  those  who  are 
about  the  King,  and  that  the  Queen,  or  rather 
those  who  are  with  her,  have  not  the  same 
sentiments  of  those  who  govern  his  Majesty, 
her  husband.”  This  is  one,  among  many 
other  proofs,  that  Charles  did  not  servilely 
act  under  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  as  he 
is  perpetually  represented  to  have  done.  Her 
opinions,  or  rather  those  of  her  party,  he  fre- 
quently opposed,  and  on  some  trying  occa- 
sions it  is  known  that  he  acted  in  opposition 
to  their  suggestions. 

At  a secret  conference  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,  Sabran,  by  appointment, 
met  with  Lord  Holland,  Hollis,  and  the  Earl 
of  Essex,  all  inclined  to  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  enjoying,  at  that  moment,  the 
highest  reputation  with  the  Commons.  They 
were  willing  that  the  French  Resident  should 


mediate  between  the  King  and  (he  Parlia- 
ment. 

They  assured  Sabran  that  it  was  a tine  jud 
non  condition  that  the  alliance  with  the 
Scotch  should  be  preserved.  Those  of  the 
Higher  House,  and  many  of  the  Lower,  who 
would  maintain  Royalty  against  those  per- 
sons who  of  late  were  seizing  on  the  whola 
au'hority  of  Parliament  to  extinguish  Royalty, 
(the  Independents,  the  army,  in  a word  our 
Jacobins,)  unless  they  were  seconded  by  the 
Scotch,  would  not  venture  to  act.  They 
wished  me,  adds  Sabran,  to  persuade  his  Ma- 
jesty that  the  Scotch  may  be  depended  on, 
although  they  confessed  that  the  King  could 
not  accept  such  hard  terms,  but  if  he  pro- 
mised to  tako  them  into  consideration,  till  in 
some  future  conference  at  more  peaceful 
times  with  both  parties— what  was  deemed 
most  reasonable  might  be  accepted,  and  in 
the  meanwhile  his  Majesty  should  declare 
that  ho  would  consent  to  put  aside  the  bi- 
shops, and  reduce  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment to  ministers — to  a uniform  Puritanic 
system. 

To  this  Sabran  replied— “You  then  would 
have  his  Majesty  renounce  his  religion  ; this 
you  will  find  difficult,  and  more  so,  by  hold- 
ing tho  knife  to  his  throat  without  giving  him 
any  assurance  that  his  affairs  shall  be  re- 
established, and  his  authority  restored.  To 
me,  the  matter  is  wholly  indifferent,  believ- 
ing neither  in  one  religion  nor  the  other; 
but  it  is  this  very  circumstance  which  enables 
me  to  think  more  freely,  and  less  passionate- 
ly to  distinguish  that  reason  by  which  one  of 
the  parties  should  more  legitimately  remain 
in  his  own.  After  I shall  have  held  a consul- 
tation with  the  Scottish  gentlemen,  I will 
then  consent  to  dispatch  my  Secretary  to  the 
King.  But,  should  I now  do  this,  those  in 
Parliament  whom  you  tell  me  are  so  potent, 
so  violent,  and  so  suspicious,  would  imagine 
that  I am  only  acting  for  the  King,  which 
would  greatly  prejudice  my  neutrality. 

“ All  this  1 said,”  proceeds  the  dexterous 
negotiator  in  his  dispatch  to  the  secretary, 
“ to  persuade  them  that  I had  nothing  to 
write  to  the  King  but  what  was  agreeable  to 
them,  and  also  to  get  time  to  learn  whether 
I should  do  it,  or,  in  doing  it,  what  advice  1 
should  offer  the  King.  Besides,  in  this  man- 
ner I shall  get  sought  after  by  them,  and  dire 
into  the  real  divisions  so  prevalent  among 
them  all. 

“ It  would  be  quite  ridicnlons  to  make  me 
the  author,  that  the  King  of  England,  who  is 
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of  a religion  which  still  retains  some  cere- 
monies, should  be  brought  into  one  which  be- 
lieves nothing,  the  enemy  of  every  tiling 
which  reminds  one  of  God  and  of  sovereignty, 
and  common  with  that  of  our  Huguenots. 
Nevertheless,  1 shall  charge  myself  with  their 
commissions  to  detect  their  designs,  and 
enter  into  negotiations  if  advisable.  They 
would  take  the  King  by  surprise,  and  lose 
himself,  his  children,  and  his  crown.  But 
how  can  his  Majesty,  who  has  printed  a pub- 
lic profession  of  the  Protestant  religion,  at- 
tach himself  to  the  Puritan?  It  would  not 
afford  a reasonable  peace.” 

This  conference  with  these  great  personages 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  party  does  not 
elsewhere  appear.  It  is  curious  to  detect  the 
bad  faith  of  secret  political  intrigue,  to  botch 
what  cannot  hold  together.  In  the  present 
instance  we  discover  that  the  party,  per- 
fectly aware  that  Charles  would  not  accede  to 
the  establishment  of  a National  Kirk  in  Eng- 
land, suggest  the  mean  artifice  of  an  ap- 
parent compliance,  by  “ tho  promise  to  take 
the  subject  into  consideration.”  In  the  future 
proposed  conference  between  the  parties,  it 
seemed  left  to  the  King,  who  should  decide 
“ what  was  most  reasonable.”  But  while 
they  thus  seemed  to  leave  a door  open  for 
escape,  they  would  have  first  entrapped  the 
King  by  extorting  his  temporary  consent  “ to 
put  aside  the  Bishops”  and  institute  the 
Church  government  by  “ Ministers.”  It  is 
evident  that  this  consent  once  publicly  grant- 
ed, “ what  was  most  reasonable”  would 
never  afterwards  have  admitted  of  a discus- 
sion. Monsieur  de  Sabran  probably  com- 
prehended the  whole  dark  manoeuvre.  At  all 
events,  that  “ ter  Catholicus,”  thorough- 
grained as  he  was,  on  that  day  must  have 
crossed  himself  all  the  way  on  his  return 
home,  and  washed  his  hands  of  them  in  an 
ewer  of  eau  btnile,  for  surely  on  that  day 
Monsieur  displayed  what  his  friend  the  se- 
cretary would  deem  une  politique  fine  et 
tachee. 

We  are  informed  by  Sabran  that  “ In  a 
conversation  with  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland 
and  his  adjunct,  I told  him  that  the  Parlia- 
ment believed  that  the  Scots,  displeased  with 
tho  refusal  of  his  Majesty  to  change  the  form 
of  his  religion,  would  beglad  to  avenge  them- 
selves, provided  that  the  royalty  should  in 
some  shape  be  maintained  in  the  person  of 
a descendant.  It  is  thought,!  told  them,  that 
they  would  not  mind  the  weakness  of  age  in 
the  young  Prince,  for  now  they  talk  of  the 


little  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  authorise  this 
change  in  the  Government.  For  a unity  of 
persons  is  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
affairs,  whether  it  be  for  the  Duke  of  a Re- 
public, or  a Chef-giniral,  as  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange ; but  ail  this  was  the  visible  ruiiuof 
the  sovereign  auihority,  for  the  purpose*of 
their  remaining  free,  and  enjoying  the  reve- 
nues of  the  King  and  the  Church,  and,  once 
masters,  subject  the  Crown  wholly  to  the 
form  of  (he  new  Government.”  Sabran  here 
took  a French  statesman’s  view ; considering 
the  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  as  a first  object, 
this  argument  could  not  have  had  much  force 
with  them.  He  proceeds,  “ They  replied  that 
they  wished  for  a King,  and  for  King  Charles, 
but  they  looked  and  spoke  very  confusedly 
when  I assured  that  the  King  really  wished 
for  peace,  but  would  no  longer  ask  for  one, 
dreading  a contemptuous  refusal  after  all 
that  I hud  done.  1 had  left  the  King  in  the 
best  disposition  for  peace,  but  more  willing 
to  consent  to  oue  than  to  seek  it.” 

Sabran  conveys  a notion  of  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  the  Scotch  in  their  transactions  with 
the  King  and  the  Parliament,  which  1 have 
not  elsewhere  found.  He  considers  them 
merely  as  a mercenary  soldiery,  like  the 
Swiss,  often  at  a loss  how  to  act  with  the 
conflicting  parties  to  secure  their  stipends. 
Theirs  was  a war  for  the  purse. 

He  writes,  “ Though  tho  Scotch  are  con- 
sidered to  be  more  reasonable,  ills  only  from 
an  opinion  that  they  would  not  consent  abso- 
lutely to  the  extinction  of  Royalty,  dreading 
to  become  at  last  a province  of  England,  but 
not  from  any  other  cause,  for  they  still  per- 
sist with  the  English  in  the  first  resolutions, 
unconvinced  that  these  go  entirely  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Royal  authority.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  are  blinded  by  an  opinion 
that  the  heavy  subsidies  now  due  to  them, 
amounting  to  more  than  all  the  wealth  of 
their  country,  which  by  various  treaties  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Parliament  agreed 
to  pay  them  for  their  levies  of  men,  as  well 
as  the  sums  which  the  Parliament  have  since 
promised  for  their  present  movements,  would 
all  be  in  jeopardy  should  the  Parliament  not 
remain  obstinate,  and  interest  itself  to  ex- 
tinguish these  debts.  It  is  on  this  pretext 
that  the  present  Parliament  has  secured  tho 
Scotch  on  its  side,  and  bewilders  their  rea- 
son, which  in  them  is  not  so  refined  as  to 
pefeeive  that  tho  protraction  of  the  war, 
though  it  will  increase  their  claims,  by  the 
general  inconvenience  which  it  occasions, 
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will  postpone  the  payments,  or  possibly  an- 
nihilate at  once  all  their  claims.’’ 

This  was  a profound  reflection,  and  may 
he  said  to  have  been  verified  by  the  subse- 
quent events,  notwithstanding  that  by  a 
strange  accident,  and  by  the  most  disho- 
nourable of  all  public  acts,  the  Scots  posted 
away  with  their  bag.  They  had  to  endure  the 
slights  of  the  predominating  party,  (1)  who 
treated  with  contempt  even  their  idolised 
Covenant.  When  the  unexpected  incident  of 
the  King  taking  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp 
occurred,  it  altered  the  face  of  affairs — the 
game  was  then  in  their  hands.  At  Topcliffe 
House  the  Covenanters  huckstered  for  the 
person  of  their  Sovereign,  the  bargain  was 
struck — it  was  for  ready  money,  and  the 
rest  in  promissory  notes.  The  treachery 
eiceeds  the  treason,  and  Charles  was  deli- 
vered up  into  the  hands  of  his  personal  ene- 
mies. The  Covenanters  having  sold  all  they 
had  which  the  English  would  buy,  for  them- 
selves for  some  time  had  been  of  no  value,  in 
returning  homewards,  left  a canting  recom- 
mendation that  their  purchasers  should  be 
careful  of  “ the  Lord’s  Anointed  1”  Well 
might  the  French  Secretary  of  State,  when 
alluding  to  a proposed  bribery  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland,  assign  as  one  reason  that 
his  Lordship  would  not  be  offended, — 
“ parce  qu’il  est  Ecossois,  qui  vaut  autant  a 
dire  qu’intdresse.” — The  poverty  of  Scotland 
at  that  time  is  but  a poor  plea  for  this  dere- 
liction of  honour  and  of  morality ; but  these 
were  the  Covenanters  of  that  brave  and 
shrowd  people!  The  Scottish  nation  have 
redeemed  this  abjectness  of  spirit,  and  this 
gross  avarice,  even  by  the  most  romantic 
sensibility.  The  immolation  of  their  per- 
sons, the  forfeiture  of  their  lands,  and  a per- 
petual exile  from  their  beloved  mountains 
and  valleys,  were  as  fatally,  as  unworthily 
bestowed  on  the  race  of  tho  very  monarch 
whom  they  had  betrayed,  with  an  infamy 
which  has  passed  through  the  world.  What 
a history  is  this  of  tho  Stuarts  1 of  their  de- 
voted Enemies,  and  their  devoted  Friends! 

An  event  in  France  now  occurred  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  imagined  might  pro- 
duce a sinister  effect  in  England. 

One  of  the  Parliaments  of  France  had  re- 

(I)  Sabran  affords  a curious  anecdote  of  the  day, 
which  shows  how  the  Scots  were  regarded  by  the 
Independents.  "Tne  Scottish  Deputies,  sore  at  the 
suspicions  and  at  the  affront  they  had  received  in 
having  their  letters  opened,  complained  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  younger  Vane  rose  and  insolently  re- 


cently ventured  to  present  “ A Remonstrance” 
to  the  French  monarch,  for  which  four  of  the 
members  were  cast  into  prison,  and  the  rest 
submitted.  Tho  Secretary  of  State,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the 
English  people,  is  anxious  that  the  Resident 
should  explain  to  them  that  “ a French  Par- 
liament is  only  a Court  of  Magistrates,  who 
are  solely  to  administer  the  laws.  It  is  not 
an  English  Parliament,  to  which  they  will 
compare  it.”  Sabran  in  reply  observes, 
“ They  have  not  failed  here  to  reflect  on  the 
equivocal  term  of  Parliament,  asserting  that 
it  is  to  this  point  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
would  reduce  their  own.  They  express  their 
surprise  at  the  punishment  of  the  refractory 
members.  They  will  not  acknowledge  the 
difference  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  two 
Parliaments.  I tell  them  that  the  English 
Parliament  conjointly  with  their  King  makes 
the  laws,  which  being  settled  by  their  com- 
mon consent,  neither  he  nor  they  can  violate 
them;  but  that  our  Parliament  consisted 
merely  of  a body  of  Law-officers,  from  whom 
the  King  solely  requires  the  administration 
of  justice,  invested  as  they  are  with  no  other 
power  than  what  they  derive  from  the  King’s 
grant.  Our  King  himself  is  above  the  Law, 
and  in  tho  spirit  of  Equity  the  royal  autho- 
rity can  alter  the  Law.” 

At  this  distant  day,  it  is  important  to  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  these  very  French  Parlia- 
ments which  kindled  the  first  sparks  on  the 
altar  of  civil  freedom  in  France.  This  com- 
pany of  Magistrates  had  often  resisted  the 
arbitrary  decrees  of  Richelieu ; under  the 
administration  of  Mazarin,  they  caught  a 
new  spirit,  and,  in  their  close  imitation  of  the 
political  scenes  which  had  passed  in  our 
country,  they  composed  “ remonstrances”  to 
the  French  monarch.  TheFrondeurs  of  Car- 
dinal de  Retz  was  even  an  attempt  at  a Revo- 
lution, but  the  people  being  neither  invited 
nor  conducted  took  little  interest  in  the  dis- 
contents of  a few  Grandees,  and  the  Aristo- 
cratic Insurrection  concluded  by  a surprising 
reverse  of  the  personal  interests  of  the  par- 
ties. It  was  the  comedy  of  a Revolution,  and 
the  only  disturbance  it  occasioned  was,  that 
the  Cardinal  took  a short  journey,  and  one 
of  tho  noble  Insurrectionists  married  his 

proachcd  them  Tor  having  little  contributed  to  the 
war,  and  the  service  of  tho  Parliament;  but  what 
was  more  certain,  they  had  drawn  from  England 
great  sums,  and  had  always  taken  too  much  care  of 
themselves.” 
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niece.  All  was  silence,  pride,  and  servitude 
under  the  splendid  reign  of  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth. The  French  Parliaments  under  his 
successor  often  raised  their  voice,  and  were 
sometimes  suspended,  and  sometimes  exiled. 
Humiliated  by  the  Court,  they  rose  in  the 
popular  regard.  The  eloquence  of  these  ad- 
vocates of  civil  freedom  was  echoed  in  tho 
land,  and  men  got  by  rote  whole  passages  of 
their  addresses  or  apologies.  The  benevolent 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  ever  desirous  of  his 
people’s  welfare,  reinstated  the  Parliaments, 
which  his  predecessor  had  interrupted.  Tho 
grateful  people  rejoiced,  and  found  the  first 
Champions  of  the  rights  of  Citizens  among 
the  magistrates  and  advocates  composing 
their  Parliaments.  Our  neighbours,  in  the 
first  sober  hours  of  their  revolutions,  have 
often  appealed  to  those  of  England;  they 
have  even  servilely  fallen  into  our  errors. 
The  reaction  of  public  opinion  among  the  two 
influential  nations  in  Europe  will  inevitably 
operate  on  the  political  state  of  the  Conti- 
nent ; and  should  each  accept  from  the  other 
what  may  bo  found  of  public  good  in  either, 
the  neighbours  will  cease  to  be  rivals.  May 
we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  future  his- 
torian shall  chronicle  that  astonishing  event 
which  has  never  yet  happened — of  two  great 
neighbouring  nations,  without  jealousies, 
without  envy,  and  without  fear? 

Our  Resident  was  fully  convinced  that  a 
powerful  party  in  the  Parliament  was  intent 
to  abolish  monarchy.  But  as  this  faction  had 
not  yet  openly  declared  their  designs,  it  be- 
came an  anxious  subject  of  inquiry  not  only 
how  to  remove  Charles  the  First,  but  to  avoid 
a dissension  with  the  monarchists  and  the 
Scots,  by  transferring  the  regal  authority  to 
another  branch  of  the  royal  blood . The  Prince 
Palatine,  the  nephew  of  Charles,  a very  hum- 
ble pensioner  of  the  Parliament,  was  consi- 
dered by  some  as  a pliant  creature,  who  would 
accept  tho  crown  on  any  prescribed  terms. 
This  Prince,  who  was  of  a mean  character, 
on  a pretext  to  solicit  farther  charity  from 
the  Parliament,  pleading  for  the  mere  neces- 
sities of  his  family,  was  now  in  London,  and 
his  mother,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  him- 
self, both  of  whom  had,  observes  Sabran, 
never  been  on  good  terms  with  their  Majesties 
of  England,  would  be  glad  to  repair  tho  loss 
of  their  Palatinate.  Should  this  plan  fail, 
Sabran  continues,  the  Parliament  doubt  not 
that  the  Scots  would  be  contented  to  fix  the 
royalty  on  the  little  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who 
is  not  above  four  years  old,  and  who,  having 


him  in  their  hands,  would  bo  brought  up  in 
their  own  way,  and  submit  tho  government 
to  a perpetual  Parliament.  The  French  Se- 
cretary and  the  Resident  alike  concluded, 
that  if  the  Parliament  transferred'the  crown 
to  a stranger,  as  some  proposed,  or  a junior 
branch  of  the  family,  it  would  only  be  re- 
viving the  domestic  feuds  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster. Brienne  adds,  “ Their  history  for 
future  ages  will  be  as  full  of  tragical  deeds 
as  that  of  the  past.” 

I have  given  this  extract  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  is  impossible,  in  discovering 
these  critical  difficulties  in  settling  the  mon- 
archy, not  to  detect  parallel  circumstances 
which  are  not  so  strange  to  ourselves.  His- 
tory is  a perpetual  detection  of  the  circum- 
scribed sphere  of  all  human  actions,  and  the 
repetition  of  all  human  events. 

We  learn  here,  on  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, from  the  interviews  between  Sabran  and 
the  King,  that  Charles  the  First  was  so 
earnest  to  settle  a peace,  that  the  French 
Resident  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep  back 
the  communication  of  the  King’s  proposals, 
as  giving  the  Parliament  too  great  an  advan- 
tage over  him,  in  discovering  his  facility 
and  his  submission.  In  truth,  the  prevalent 
faction  in  the  Commons  wanted  not  peace ; 
they  had  in  view  a far  different  object  than 
participating  that  power  and  authority  which 
they  had  usurped.  And  this  appears  by  what 
Sabran  particularly  notices.  “ The  Parlia- 
ment have  concealed  from  the  people  the 
King’s  desire  of  an  accommodation,  and  sup- 
press, as  well  as  they  can,  a knowledge  of 
the  royal  letter  sent  by  a herald,  passing  off 
the  trumpet  as  coming  for  an  exchange  of 
prisoners.” 

The  French  Resident  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  long  suffered  from  a mutual  infu- 
sion of  reciprocal  terrors,  and  in  December, 
1644,  they  imagined  themselves  to  bo  two 
Jeremiahs.  The  singular  project  of  “ tha 
Self-denying  Ordinance”  was  now  first 
broached  ; that  marvellous  expedient  of  the 
Independents,  who,  under  the  popular  pre- 
text that  the  Members  of  both  Houses  should 
“ give  up  all  their  time  to  their  country’s 
service  without  reward  or  gratuity,”  and  to 
secure  their  uninterrupted  service  in  Parlia- 
ment, and,  as  Cromwell  said,  “ to  vindicate 
the  Parliament  from  all  partiality  to  their  own 
Members,  it  should  be  unlawful  for  any  Mem- 
ber of  either  House  to  hold  any  office  in  the 
army,  or  any  place  in  the  State.”  This  poli- 
tical manoeuvre  was  opened  by  the  elder 
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Vane,  who  was  made  to  resign  the  Treasurer- 
ship  of  the  Nary,  and  by  Cromwell  offering 
bis  commission  of  Lieutenant-General.  The 
real  object  was  not  only  to  gull  the  people, 
but  to  eject  at  one  blow  all  moderate  men, 
and  particularly  their  present  noble  com- 
manders, while  they  new-modelled  the  army 
with  their  own  more  thorough-paced  crea- 
tures. It  is  known  how  Cromwell  offered  to 
lay  down  his  military  command,  and  how  he 
contrived  to  be  petitioned  to  retain  it,  and, 
by  his  absence  from  the  House,  while  at  the 
head  of  his  troops,  avoided  any  risk  of  being 
reminded  of  his  patriotic  offer — What  Mouse 
would  bell  the  Cat? 

“ All  power,”  exclaimed  the  agitated  Re- 
sident, “ is  now  fast  going  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  people;  the  design,  no 
longer  admitting  of  dissimulation,  of  abolish- 
ing the  monarch  and  monarchy,  the  peers 
and  their  dignity,  and  thus  will  they  spread 
among  their  neighbours  all  that  fury  which 
looks  for  support  from  all  of  their  religion. 
We  have  already  come  in  for  our  share  of  the 
evil,  for  the  Swedes  have  now  sent  a Deputy.” 
(France  had  long  been  alarmed  at  secret  in- 
trigues with  Sweden.)  “ This  novel  alliance 
even  the  Dutch  in  their  prudence  abhor,  and 
foresee  the  peril  in  which  themselves  stand, 
as  well  as  from  the  monstrous  power  which 
this  Parliament  assumes,  whoso  aliment, 
henceforth,  must  be  flames  and  blood.” 

On  the  arrival  of  this  Swedish  “Deputy,” 
as  Sabran  calls  this  Envoy,  the  French  Resi- 
dent held  a secret  conference  with  the  Hol- 
landers, who  appear  to  have  been  as  jealous 
of  this  new  political  union,  in  which  they 
contemplated  a powerful  rival,  as  Sabran  was 
alarmed  at  the  loss  of  this  ancient  ally  of 
France,  at  the  union  of  all  the  Protestant 
powers,  and  above  ail  at  the  example  now 
openly  held  out  to  the  Huguenots  of  France 
by  their  dangerous  neighbour.  The  Dutch 
seem  to  have  been  only  terrified  at  the  loss 
of  trade,  and  the  indifferent  fooling  they  were 
on  with  the  Parliament,  who  treated  them 
with  disdain,  suspecting  a mediation  from 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  his  family  alliance 
with  the  King. 

The  irreconcilable  breach  between  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  and  Cromwell  was  the  preli- 
minary to  the  introduction  of  the  famous 
self-denying  ordinance.  The  recriminations 
between  these  two  great  personages  openly 
occurred  in  the  House;  they  are  noticed  by 
Clarendon.  Cromwell  bad  accused  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  of  betraying  the  Parliament, 


by  checking  his  pursuit  when  the  King  re- 
treated from  Newbury.  The  Earl,  in  assign- 
ing some  extraordinary  reasons  for  this  ap- 
parent ill-conduct,  disclosed  a remarkable 
communication  made  by  Cromwell  to  him. 
Cromwell  told  the  Earl,  “My  Lord,  if  you  will 
stick  firm  to  honest  men,  you  shall  find  your- 
self at  the  head  of  an  army  that  shall  give  the 
law  to  King  and  Parliament."  “This  dis- 
course,” proceeded  his  Lordship,  “ had  made 
great  impression  in  him,  for  he  knew  the 
Lieutenant-General  to  be  a man  of  very  deep 
designs,  and  therefore  he  was  the  more  care- 
ful to  preserve  an  army  which  he  yet  thought 
was  very  faithful  to  the  Parliament.” 

The  brief  report  which  Sabran  sends  to  his 
Cabinet  of  this  memorable  clash  has  pro- 
bably preserved  an  expression  of  Cromwell 
more  explicit  than  we  And  in  Clarendon. 
“ The  Earl  of  Manchester  is  accused  of  not 
having  willingly  fought  the  royal  army,  and 
of  having  said  that  it  ought  not  to  be  dona, 
for  that  this  had  been  the  real  cause  of  the 
resources  and  ihestreugth  which  his  Majesty 
had  acquired.  Cromwell,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  accused  of  having  said  that  4 he  hoped  le 
see  the  day  when  there  should  not  be  a Kin) 
nor  a Peer  in  England.’  This  speech  is  most 
important,  for  it  is  really  tho  point  they  drive 
at.”  Sabran  seems  here  to  have  preserved 
the  unguarded  language  of  Cromwell.  It  is 
evident  that  the  intimation  which  Cromwell 
gave  to  the  Earl,  as  we  And  it  in  Clarendon, 
was  thrown  out  in  the  warmth  of  conAdcnce; 
the  tone  was  that  of  invitation.  When  the 
arch-plotter  discovered  that  the  Earl  started 
at  the  seduction,  and  possibly  an  involuntary 
gesture  might  have  betrayed  Manchester  to 
ihe  scrutinising  and  watchful  eye  of  him  who 
was  apt  in  reading  men’s  thoughts,  Cromwell 
raised  his  tone  to  deHance  and  menace,  and 
at  that  moment  revealed  an  important  secret 
hitherto  closely  conAned  to  his  own  party. 
Sabran  describes  the  agitation  at  the  moment 
of  this  occurrence : “ The  Lords,  understand- 
ing that  the  other  House  were  discussing  the 
accusation  against  Cromwell,  wherein  they 
took  so  deep  an  interest,  they  were  desirous 
of  hearing  Cromwell,  and  of  being  informed 
of  the  whole  matter ; but  the  Commons  kicked 
(s’est  cabree)— declaring  that  the  Higher 
House  must  not  know  of  any  proceedings  of 
the  Lower  till  they  were  concluded,  and  then 
only  by  Iheir  messenger.”  The  truth  is,  this 
moment  was  a critical  trial  of  the  strength  of 
both  factions.  The  peace-party,  who  already 
dreaded  the  fierceness  of  Cromwell,  werede- 
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sirous  of  haring  the  matter  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated ; but  the  Cromwellites  (we  may 
now  give  the  Independents  that  title),  Cla- 
rendon observes,  put  all  obstructions  in  the 
way,  and  rather  chose  to  lose  the  advantage 
they  had  against  the  Earl,  than  to  have  some 
nnavoidablc  discoveries  they  were  not  yet 
ready  to  produce. 

Alluding  to  the  self-denying  ordinance, 
Sabran  proceeds — “ This  is  the  most  cunning 
artifice  the  Commons  have  yet  practised,  to 
fill  all  offices  with  popular  persons,  and  ma- 
nifest to  the  Londoners  that  the  war  would 
have  finished,  and  liberty  had  been  secured, 
had  Manchester  fought.  In  this  way  this 
House  gets  credit  with  the  people,  and,  by  the 
power  which  it  confers  on  them,  will  have 
the  entire  command  of  all  offices  civil  and 
military.”  Sabran  had  not  penetrated  into 
Hie  deeper  designs  of  new-modelling  the 
army  with  Cromwellites.  He  observes,  how- 
ever, that  they  havo  already  begun  a new 
Government,  by  calling  themselves  “The 
States”  (Les  fctats).  In  the  hurried  change 
through  the  whole  fabric  of  the  Constitution, 
many  absurd  proceedings  occurred  which  at 
the  instant  they  were  not  aware  of.  Among 
these  was  this  new  title  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment. A long  debate  ensued  when  they 
sent  out  the  fleet,  to  decide  what  it  should  be 
called,  and  at  last  resolved  on  “ The  Stales’ 
fleet.”  Cromwell  coming  to  the  House  at  the 
close  smiled,  and  facetiously  asked  the 
Speaker,  “ Whether  they  had  got  another 
Uogen  Mogen?”  It  is  remarkable  of  Crom- 
well that  he  often  turned  off  the  most  solemn 
matters  with  a jocular  air,  as  he  did  at  the 
moment  of  signing  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles.  It  was  the  art  of  getting  over  dif- 
ficulties by  diverting  attention  from  them. 

Lord  Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
told  Sabran  that  such  was  the  intolerable 
oppression  of  the  men  who  had  now  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  having  gained 
over  the  people  to  their  side  by  their  pretend- 
ed disinterestedness,  that  they  conceal  their 
secret  designs,  and  every  day  grow  more 
violent  and  absolute.  The  brother  of  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  who  served  the  Parliament  in 
Scotland,  assured  him  that  the  Parliament 
had  taken  their  final  resolution.  They  held 
the  mediation  of  foreign  powers  as  too  partial 
for  the  King  of  England,  and  particularly  that 
of  France.  They  would  not  endure  those 
who  were  about  tho  King.  On  this  Sabran 
makes  this  extraordinary  observation  : “ Un 
secours  d’Elrangers  seroit  incompatible  avec 


les  Anglois,  et  ne  peul  itre  propre  que  pour 
conquerir  cet  Etat,  d quoi  une  Croisade  seroii 
mieu x employee  qu’en  Barbarie,  tant  je  pre- 
eois  exirtmes  leurs  fins."  The  embarrassments 
of  European  Cabinets  have  been  mutual  on 
those  parallel  events  which  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  modern  history  of  England 
and  France.  It  would  have  dismayed  the 
working  brain  of  Sabran,  could  he  have  ima- 
gined that  his  “ Crusade”  was  ever  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  own  capital. 

The  Independents  surely  meditated  to  open 
their  rule  by  a reign  of  terror.  Suddenly 
we  see  sanguinary  executions  fast  following 
on  one  another.  The  State-prisoners  who 
had  been  long  left  in  durance,  and  seemed  to 
have  been  forgotten,  are  hurried  to  their 
fate.  The  Irish  Lord  Maquire  in  vain  pleaded 
his  privilege,  petitioning  to  be  beheaded, 
and  was,  with  an  Irish  gentleman,  hanged  at 
Tyburn.  Sir  Alexander  Carew,  who  had  re- 
markably expressed  himself  against  the  Earl 
of  Strafford,  now  himself  felt  the  sharpness 
of  that  axe  for  which  he  had  so  vehemently 
called.  The  two  Hothams,  father  and  son, 
though  opposed  to  each  other,  expiated  their 
political  tergiversations.  The  venerablo  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  after  a confinement  of  four 
years,  was  dragged  forth  to  leave  his  old  bones 
on  the  scaffold, — an  inhuman  triumph  which 
Sabran  forcibly  describes.  This  ancient  Arclt- 
bishop  was  thrown  as  prey  or  garbage,  the 
fee  of  the  hounds,  to  satiate  the  Scots. 
“ Cest  pour  donner  curie  aux  Ecossois  que 
1’on  a aujourd’bui  comdamnd  h mort  le  viel 
Archevdque  de  Canterbury,  et  les  deux 
Seigneurs  d’lrlande.”  In  all  respects  the 
Independents  were  the  Jacobins  of  France ; 
and  the  Levellers,  the  worser  of  the  worse, 
openly  declared  that  “ the  kingdom  was 
theirs  by  conquest,”  and  proposed  “ a free 
election  ” by  universal  suffrage,  for  not  only 
freeholders  but  all  men  living,  even  beggars, 
should  have  a vote  in  choosing  their  repre- 
sentatives ; servants  only  were  excepted.  (1) 
There  are  crimes  and  follies  which  we  vainly 
flatter  ourselves  can  never  be  repeated. 

CHAPTER  LXIX. 

The  two  French  Resident*. 

Ministers  of  State,  in  the  removal  of  their 
Ambassadors  or  the  choice  of  their  temporary 
Envoys,  act  on  the  principle  of  those  who 

(I)  Clarendon's  Stale-papers,  li.,  xl.  I imagine 
that  the  votes  of  “the  beggars"  could  only  have 

been  a satirical  rumour. 
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call  in  a second  physician  whose  practice  is 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  the  first.  The 
ineffective  system  of  his  predecessor  having 
suffered  the  disorder  to  increase,  the  other 
earnestly  proceeds  with  his  own  ; and  though 
neither  saves  the  patient,  who  is  dissolving  in 
hisown  weakness,  his  intractable  state,  which 
may  evince  the  despair,  does  not  necessarily 
prove  the  unskilfulness  of  his  physicians. 

Such  was  the  case  with  Cardinal  Mazarin, 
when  he  dispatched  Sabran  as  the  French 
“ Resident  ” at  London  during  the  years 
1644  and  1645,  and  having  recalled  him  sup- 
plied his  place  by  M.  De  Montreuil  in  1646. 

For  two  years  had  Sabran  been  busied  in 
England,  and  yet  so  entirely  ineffective  were 
his  operations,  that  I never  could  trace  his 
name  standing  in  connection  with  the  King 
or  the  Parliament.  Accident  alone  brought 
the  bulky  tomes  of  his  inedited  negotiations 
under  my  inspection.  This  state  of  singular 
obscurity  for  a public  Minister  was  not  how- 
ever occasioned  by  any  torpid  listlessness  in 
the  Envoy  himself,  nor  from  any  deficient 
sympathy  amidst  the  awful  scenes  which 
were  rising  around  him.  On  the  contrary, 
Sabran  was  a close  observer  of  every  event,  a 
listener  to  much  secret  intelligence;  very 
subdolous  in  intrigues,  and  on  an  intimate 
footing  with  the  leading  personages  of  the 
day.  We  must  look  for  some  causo  which 
may  satisfactorily  account  for  the  extraor- 
dinary circumstances  of  an  Envoy  being  nulli- 
fied during  two  complete  years  of  incessant 
activity. 

There  is  great  truth  in  the  reflection  of 
Clarendon,  which  he  has  expressed  with  the 
accustomed  vigour  of  his  conceptions,  that 
“ the  unexpected  calamity  which  befell  this 
Kingdom  was  not  ingrateful  to  its  neighbours 
on  all  sides,  who  were  willing  to  see  it  weak- 
ened and  chastised  by  its  own  strokes.”  1 
shall  confirm  this  observation  by  a manu- 
script letter  which  I found  among  the  Conway 
Papers,  which  exhibits  a gonuine  representa- 
tion of  the  nation,  and  the  feelings  of  our 
European  neighbours,  at  the  opening  of  our 
civil  dissensions,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
French  nation.  It  contains  passages  which 
might  be  imagined  to  be  written  in  our  own 
times. 

“ Mr.  Ran.  Domville  to  Lord  Conway. 

“Paris, Sept.  91, IBM. 

“ Since  Paris  hath  begun  to  entertain  it- 
self with  the  affairs  of  England,  it  seems  to 


have  shut  out  all  other  news  to  make  room 
for  this.  All  sides  seem  to  be  well  pleased 
in  our  misfortunes ; those  that  sit  at  the 
helm  add  boldness  to  their  designs,  having 
buried  their  fears  and  doubts  in  the  distrac- 
tions of  that  State.  The  Catholics  despair  not 
to  find  a way  opened  to  their  cause  by  these 
confusions,  and  those  of  the  Religion  (the 
Huguenots  or  the  foreign  Protestants  and 
Presbyterians)  hope  to  reap  an  advancement 
of  their  discipline.  As  in  the  beginning  all 
forms,  how  contrary  soever,  took  their  matter 
from  a general  confusion,  so  from  the  present 
troubles  the  most  inconsistent  interests  seem 
to  borrow  their  support  and  hope.  Neither 
is  France  free  from  all  inward  troubles ; she 
hath  so  long  wrestled  with  an  enemy  that  in 
some  parts  she  hath  cast  herself  into  a fever. 
The  French  fleet  at  this  time  gives  the  law  to 
the  Mediterranean  and  braves  the  Spaniard 
in  his  own  ports. 

“ The  desolation  which  is  found  all  orer 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  much  defames  the 
Spanish  Government,  and,  with  no  smallin- 
jury  to  the  rule  of  Princes,  gives  too  greats 
reputation  to  that  of  Commonwealths.” 

We  discover  at  this  early  period,  that  in 
the  fall  of  monarchies  men  imagined  that 
they  should  find  relief  under  Republican  Go- 
vernments. Man  flies  to  the  extremes  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  which  Nature  has 
drawn  around  him,  till  he  settles  in  quiet  at 
the  centre,  being  removed  at  equal  distances 
from  despotism  and  from  anarchy. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  show  that 
Richelieu,  long  provoked  by  former  aggres- 
sions of  England,  and  latterly  refused  that  co- 
partnership in  European  power  with  which 
the  wily  Cardinal  had  tempted  the  English 
monarch,  had  vindictively  proceeded,  with 
the  hoarded  hatreds  of  many  years.  His  in- 
trigues had  blown  into  a flame  the  embers ot 
insurrection  in  Scotland,  and  he  had  even 
thrown  off  the  mask,  when  the  French  Am- 
bassador kept  up  no  unfriendly  intercourse 
with  the  English  Parliament.  Clarendon  de- 
nounces “the  Great  Cardinal”  for  “the 
haughtiness  of  his  own  nature  and  immode- 
rate appetite  of  revenge,  under  the  disguise 
of  being  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his  master. 
The  noble  historian  did  not  know  that  this 
profound  Statesman  lived  to  regret  some  of 
his  measures,  for  his  confidential  Secretary 
has  informed  us,  that  matters  had  gone  far- 
ther than  the  Cardinal  had  designed,  or  than 
he  desired. 
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Mazarin,  the  pupil  of  Richelieu,  inherited 
all  the  advantages  which  the  more  vigorous 
genius  of  his  great  master  had  created.  The 
character  of  this  minister  is  finely  touched 
by  tho  most  refined  judge  of  all  statesmen. 
“ This  Cardinal,”  says  Clarendon,  “ was  a 
man  rather  of  different  than  contrary  parts 
from  his  predecessor ; and  fitter  to  build  upon 
the  foundations  which  ho  had  laid,  than  to 
have  laid  those  foundations,  and  to  cultivate 
by  artifice,  dexterity,  and  dissimulation,  in 
which  his  nature  and  parts  excelled,  what  the 
other  had  begun  with  great  resolution  and 
vigour,  and  even  gone  through  with  invin- 
cible constancy  and  courage.” 

The  Italian  epicurean,  not  instigated  by 
the  passions  of  the  native  Frenchman,  bore 
no  personal  animosity  to  Charles  or  to  the 
English  nation.  Adopting,  however,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre,  Mazarin 
moderately  ontered  into  its  designs.  This 
minister  was  no  otherwise  delighted  by  the 
troubles  of  England  than  as  they  kept  the 
nation  from  forming  any  active  alliance  with 
the  Spaniard,  intent  as  he  was  in  prosecuting 
the  war  with  the  rival  powers  of  France. 
“ The  Cardinal,”  says  Clarendon,  “ did  not 
yet  think  the  King’s  condition  low  enough, 
and  rather  desired,  by  administering  little 
and  ordinary  supplies,  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle,  than  to  seo  him  victorious 
over  his  enemies.” 

The  whole  of  “ the  negotiations”  or  the 
dispatches  of  Sabran  confirm  this  observa- 
tion, as  likewise  his  first  cautious  instruc- 
tions, which  were  to  servo  tho  Envoy  as  the 
basis  of  his  negotiations.  Sabran  was  sent  to 
England,  doubtless  to  communicate  whatever 
he  could  learn,  and  to  discriminate  with  his 
own  eyes.  But  with  any  other  power  ho 
appears  never  to  have  been  invested.  He 
could  not  by  any  positive  act  of  his  own  do 
that  by  which  either  party  could  be  bene- 
fited. He  was  not  to  compromise  himself  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  Parliament,  lest  tho 
King  might  find  occasion  to  be  jealous,  and 
he  was  to  play  the  same  part  with  the  King, 
that  the  Parliament  might  not  suspect  him  of 
any  predilection  for  royalty.  A more  neu- 
tralised being  could  not  have  been  contrived 
by  the  mechanism  of  politics.  It  happened, 
however,  that  Sabran  became  so  frequently 
alarmed,  that  he  felt  his  situation  desperatoly 
irksome,  and  the  human  puppet  at  times,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties,  seemed  ready  to 
burst  his  secret  pulleys. 

When  Sabran  was  told  that  a moderate 
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supply  in  money  from  France  would  be  of 
essential  service  to  the  King,  both  for  his 
own  subsistence  and  to  enable  him  to  open 
the  campaign  with  an  army  of  sufficient  force 
to  approach  the  capital,  Sabran  warily  re- 
gretted that  France  had  no  moneys  to  spare 
in  her  present  position  1 He  offered  arms, 
but  Charles  observed  that  those  already  re- 
ceived from  Franco  were  found  to  be  utterly 
worthless  I He  suggested  the  aid  of  foreign 
volunteers,  Charles  refused  to  receive  any 
foreign  soldiers,  observing  that  men  were 
not  wanted,  but  tho  means  of  subsisting 
them.  Charles  having  expressed  his  satis- 
faction on  the  arrival  of  the  Queen  in  France 
for  the  honours  she  had  received,  which  had 
made  a deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Londoners,  suggested  that  the  fear  of  Franco 
might  bring  tho  Parliament  to  reasonable  con- 
ditions, and  should  France  propose  such, 
provided  she  was  cautious  not  to  incur  a sus- 
picion that  sho  acted  from  any  sinister  mo- 
tive, it  would  be  tho  only  means  to  terminate 
his  affairs.  This  loo  was  Sabran’s  own  opi- 
nion, but  he  only  replied  by  “acquainting 
the  King  with  the  present  state  of  our  affairs 
through  Europe.”  No  attempt  at  mediation 
was  made,  except  tho  under  plot  of  an  in- 
trigue carried  on  with  the  Scots  to  separate 
them  from  the  Parliament  of  England,  and 
to  play  one  against  another  with  the  King 
between  the  two  1 In  a word,  after  two  years 
of  espionnnge  and  persiflage,  Sabran,  who 
from  the  first  was  a suspected  person  by  both 
parties,  never  improved  in  their  confidence. 
He  was  actually  worn  out  by  his  inefficient 
neutrality , and , assisting  neither,  he  left  them 
to  themselves,  and  they  apparently  left  the 
French  Resident  to  his  own  contemplations. 
This  Envoy  was  appointed  to  do  nothing,  and 
after  many  hard  trials  with  both  parlies  suc- 
ceeded in  that  difficult  employment. 

When  the  fate  of  Charles,  after  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  Naseby,  seemed  fast  approach- 
ing on  him, and  the  Parliament  assumed  “ the 
supreme  duminion,”  Mazarin  started  from 
his  slumbers  of  neutrality,  more  alarmed  at 
the  appearance  of  a monstrous  novel  Com- 
monwealth rising  up  in  Europe,  than  touch- 
ed by  the  ancient  jealousy  of  the  former 
greatness  of  the  Crown  of  England.  The 
French  Minister  now  dispatched  another 
Envoy  in  earnest,  to  save  the  sinking  Mon- 
arch. Monsieur  Montreuil  was  sent,  as  Cla- 
rendon observes,  “ with  some  formal  address 
to  the  Parliament,  but  intentionally  to  nego- 
tiate between  the  King  and  the  Scots.’’ 
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Montreuil  came  better  provided  than  Sabran, 
to  acquire  the  full  confidence  of  the  parties 
to  whom  he  chiefly  addressed  himself.  The 
Queen  Regent  of  France,  or  Muzarin,  had 
invested  the  new  Envoy  with  ample  autho- 
tity  to  treat  with  the  Scots,  and  Henrietta 
had  solemnly  impressed  on  Charles  the  deci- 
sion of  France  to  serve  him. 

The  new  Envoy  proceeded  without  dissimu- 
lation in  all  his  communications  with  the  King. 
He  felt  a personal  regard  for  the  monarch, 
whom  he  earnestly  sought  to  extricate  from 
one  of  his  most  trying  situations.  At  this 
critical  moment  Charles  was  meditating  his 
escape  from  Oxford,  but,  agitated  by  doubts 
and  by  despair,  he  knew  not  whither  to  fly, 
nor  what  measures  to  pursue.  Montreuil, 
unlike  Sabran,  soon  obtained  all  the  con- 
fidence of  Charles,  for  he  was  acting  with  an 
honourable  sincerity.  This,  however,  did 
not  alter  the  situation  of  Charles.  Montreuil 
was  zealous  to  accomplish  the  object  of  his 
mission,  but  he  had  come  on  an  erroneous 
principle,  and  had  to  encounter  a difficulty 
which  no  human  power  could  overcome, 
since  religion  itself,  as  well  as  monarchy, 
according  to  tho  notions  and  the  feelings  of 
Charles,  were  to  form  the  dark  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  Queen  had  signed  a sort  of 
engagement  with  a subtile  Scotch  agent, 
Sir  Robert  Murray,  that  the  King  should  con- 
sent to  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterial 
government  in  England ; Jermyn  and  Cul- 
pepper at  Paris  had  confirmed  the  proposal, 
and  pressed  it  on  the  King  as  his  last  re- 
source. 

This  immolation  of  an  heretical  Episcopacy 
in  favour  of  another  heretical  Church-govern- 
ment was  a change  perfectly  indifferent  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Queen,  as  was  Henrietta  ; to 
the  thoughtless  Jermyn,  the  silken  creature 
of  a court,  and  to  Culpepper,  a military  man, 
shrewd  and  bold  in  his  measures,  but  who 
Charles  declared  knew  nothing  of  “ Reli- 
jgion.”  To  them  all  it  appeared  a simple  con- 
cession, by  which  the  powerless  monarch 
might  secure  his  throne. 

Charles,  alluding  to  the  paper  signed  by 
the  Queen,  observed  to  Montreuil  that  it  was 
void,  for  “ the  Queen,  his  dear  consort,  in 
the  particular  of  the  Church  was  a little 
mistaken,  by  her  not  so  full  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  English  government.”  He 
freely  consented  to  allow  the  Presbyterial 
government  in  Scotland,  “but  if  the  Scots 
will  never  declare  for  me  unless  I should 
make  such  concessions  for  the  destruction  of 


monarchy,  by  the  grace  of  God  I never  will 
doit.”  Charles  said,  “That  their  doctrine 
is  anti-monarchical,  I bolted  out  of  Mr. 
Henderson.”  Charles  used  a more  forcible 
argument  when  he  observed,  that  should  he 
consent  to  the  terms  the  Scots  prescribed,  ha 
would  only  be  securing  that  party  which  ia 
England  had  become  the  weakest  in  the 
State,  and  would  only  exasperate  the  Inde- 
pendents, whose  ascendancy  already  appear- 
ed, both  against  them  and  himself. 

The  candour  of  Montreuil  is  admirable. 
Having  stated  his  argument  to  Charles  in 
favour  of  the  Scots,  he  fairly  concludes, 
“ This  time  your  Majesty  will  think  me  quite 
Scotticised,  but  I believe  you  will  do  me  the 
honour  not  to  think  ill  of  me  for  representing 
affairs  without  any  disguise,  which  wo  do 
only  to  intelligent  monarchs”  (attx  Roii  bin 
stavantt).  On  another  occasion  this  honest 
negotiator  addressed  the  reverse  arguments, 
those  which  Charles  himself  had  supplied 
him  with,  to  bring  the  Scots  to  terms. 
Montreuil  now  reminded  them  that  their 
great  enemy,  the  Independents,  were  of  late 
far  more  powerful  than  they.  “ I showed 
them  that  they  ought  to  feel  but  little  inter- 
est in  establishing  their  Church  government 
in  England,  and  for  ruling  over  tho  con- 
sciences of  their  neighbours,  compared  with 
the  more  pressing  necessity  of  preserving 
their  lives,  their  properly,  and  their  liberty, 
all  which  they  would  lose  whenever  they 
abandoned  your  Majesty.”  To  the  frank 
negotiator  Charles  replied  as  frankly.  His 
decision  was  invariable,  but  with  a graceful- 
ness not  always  accompanying  bis  clear  and 
business-like  style,  he  adds,  “To  answer 
your  freedom  with  the  like,  I plainly  tell  you 
that  already  you  have  from  me  all  that  I can 
do,  and  you  may  believe  me  that  no  neces- 
sity shall  compel  me  to  do  that  which  I hare 
refused  to  do  at  the  desire  of  two  Queens, 
either  of  them  having  power  enough  to  make 
roe  do  what  is  possible,  sans  marchandcT.  In 
a word,  you  have  all  that  my  shop  caa  at* 
ford,  it  is  your  part  to  make  the  best  bargain 
you  may,”  alluding  to  tho  Presbyterian  party 
at  London. 

Montreuil,  with  a generous  zeal  to  ac- 
complish l his  perplexed  negotiation,  finding 
the  Scots  Commissioners  at  London  and  the 
King  alike  unalterable,  determined  oa  jo«r- 
neying  himself  to  the  Scottish  army  at 
Newark,  taking  the  King  at  Oxford  ia  his 
way.  He  resolved  to  try  whether  the  heads 
of  the  army  were  as  in  tractable  as  their  party 
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at  Westminster.  Monlreuii  discovered  that 
the  Scottish  officers  were  more  moderate  in 
their  councils,  and  not  unwilling  to  listen  to 
any  expedient  which  might  servo  them  to  re- 
cede from  the  rigour  of  their  demands.  The 
honest  Negotiator  was  sanguine  that  he 
should  now  accommodate  the  more  difficult 
points.  The  Scots  were  gratified  to  learn  that 
it  was  the  King's  design  to  come  among  them. 
The  difficulty  was  now  to  contrive  a method 
for  this  extraordinary  removal,  so  that  they 
should  not  offend  their  masters — the  English 
Parliament.  They  proposed  sending  a body 
of  cavalry  to  tlarbo rough,  a place  which  the 
King  could  safely  reach,  and  when  he  met 
those  troops,  as  it  were  accidentally,  he 
should  declare  that  he  was  proceeding  to 
Scotland,  and  command  their  attendance.  By 
this  subterfuge  the  Scots  had  warily  planned 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  having  invited  the 
King,  their  object  being  to  show  that  the 
King  had  voluntarily  taken  refuge  with  their 
army. 

On  April  the  1st,  Monlreuii,  to  give  as- 
surance to  the  King,  drew  up  an  Engagement 
expressive  of  their  earnest  desire  to  receive 
their  natural  Sovereign,  and  to  offer  him 
every  personal  security.  (1)  It  is  curious  to 
observe  the  shifts  to  which  all  parties  are 
put  to  botch  an  insincere  or  a difficult  treaty. 
Monlreuii,  who  could  not  extract  from  the 
Scots  any  but  a verbal  agreement,  had  drawn 
up  one  with  his  own  hand,  to  satisfy  the  im- 
patient King,  who  was  still  counting  the 
hours  for  his  escape  from  Oxford,  and  though 
not  one  of  the  party  would  venture  to  sub- 
scribe the  Engagement,  pleading  the  critical 
position  in  which  their  friends  stood  with 
the  powerful  Independents  at  London,  yet 
they  pledge  their  oaths  with  Monlreuii,  that 
his  signature  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  it  bore 
the  names  of  thoso  who  never  signed  it ! 

The  encouragement  the  King  had  received 
from  Monlreuii  hastened  his  docision  for  this 
famous  transportation  of  himself.  Impatient 
to  pass  over  to  the  Scots,  Charles  deemed  it, 
however,  prudent  to  ascertain  the  promised 
arrival  of  their  cavalry.  The  King  sent  for 
Dr.  Hudson,  whom  he  called  his  “ plain-deal- 
ing Chaplain.”  This  Dr.  Hudson  was  one  of 
those  rare  energetic  characters,  who  seem 

ft)  This  document  may  be  round  to  Clarendon, 
•*.,  887 . 

(8)  Manuscript  account  of  the  King’s  escape,  by 
Dr.  Stukeley.— Cote’s  MSS.,  xlv.  Though  Harbo- 
reugh  waa  only  a distance  of  forty  miles  rrom  Ox- 
ford, it  is  remarked  that  it  was  in  “a  had  season 


born  to  wrestle  with  the  Fate  they  cannot 
conquer.  This  remarkable  person  was  a de- 
voted Royalist,  who  had  never  forsaken  the 
fortunes  of  his  Master,  and  had  always 
opened  his  mind  with  the  roost  unrestrained 
freedom  when  others  would  not,  or  dared  not. 
But  his  practice  was  not  restricted  to  the 
studies  of  Divinity ; he  had  greatly  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Field,  and  for  his  hardy  ac- 
tivity held  the  office  of  Scout  Master-Ceneral 
in  the  North,  and  by  this  means  was  well 
conversant  with  the  bad  roads  and  cross-cuts, 
which  were  the  annoyance  of  our  ancestors, 
more  particularly  when  a secret  journey  was 
to  be  contrived. 

The  King  desired  Dr.  Hudson  to  prepare  for 
a journey,  without,  however,  informing  him 
of  his  destination.  The  Doctor,  however, 
knew  it.  The  King  expressed  his  astonish- 
ment, declaring  that  ho  had  confided  the  se- 
cret only  to  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Duke  of 
Richmond.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  been 
weak  enough  to  trust  the  secret  to  the 
Duchess,  and  she  to  her  Maid,  and  the  Maid 
had  communicated  it  to  the  Doctor,  and,  how- 
ever silent  the  last  receiver  of  the  secret  in- 
telligence might  have  been,  there  was  al- 
ready a rumour  afloat  at  Oxford. 

On  April  8th,  Dr.  Hudson  posted  to  Har- 
borough,  and  there  neither  found  Montrenil 
nor  the  Scottish  cavalry.  He  pushed  on  to 
Southwell,  where  Montreuil  lodged,  who  ap- 
peared disconcerled  at  his  appearance,  per- 
plexed in  his  opinions,  and  very  ill-pleased 
with  the  Scots.  On  the  IDth  of  April,  Hudson 
returned  to  the  King,  with  a very  discourag- 
ing prospect,  and  gloomily  presaged  that  the 
Scots  were  designing  to  make  a bargain  with 
the  King’s  person.  (2) 

Clarendon  will  row  supply  that  part  of  the 
narrative  which  the  noble  writer  drew  from 
the  actual  correspondence  of  Monlreuii  with 
the  King  and  Secretary  Nicholas.  (3)  “ Many 
days  had  not  passed  after  the  sending  that 
express”  (the  express  which  carried  the  En- 
gagement written  by  Monlreuii  and  assented 
to  by  the  Scots)  “ when  he  found  such  cha- 
grin (4)  and  tergiversation  in  some  of  those 
he  had  treated  with,  one  man  denying  what 
he  had  said  to  himself,  and  another  disclaim- 
ing the  having  given  such  a man  authority 

and  had  roads.”  A mornin*  ride  of  forty  miles  wo 
then  an  expedition  In  roads  without  turnpike*. 

(8)  We  hare  the  interesting  correspondence  of 
the  French  resident  from  two  sources,  the  Claren- 
don, and  also  the  Thurloe  State-papers. 

(a;  Cole,  who  in  his  manuscript  has  quoted  this 
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to  say  that  from  him,  which  the  other  still 
avowed  he  had  done,  that  Uontreuil  thought 
himself  obliged  with  all  speed  to  advertise  his 
Majesty  of  the  foul  change,  and  to  dissuade 
him  from  venturing  his  person  in  the  power 
of  such  men ; but  the  express  who  carried 
that  letter  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  though  he 
escapod  and  preserved  his  letter,  he  could 
not  proceed  in  his  journey.”  Had  this  letter 
reached  Charles,  Montreuil  imagined  it  would 
have  deterred  him  from  venturing  his  person 
with  the  Scots,  but  an  alteration  again  oc- 
curred, which  induced  the  King  to  keep  to 
his  resolution,  having  no  other  resource  left 
him. 

The  honest  mediator,  probably  after  Doctor 
Hudson  had  returned  to  the  King,  indignant- 
ly remonstrated  with  theso  equivocating 
Scots.  He  insisted  that  they  were  insulting 
the  honour  of  his  own  Sovereign  by  their  per- 
petual prevarications,  since  France  stood 
forth  to  guarantee  whatever  the  King  of  Eng- 
land should  engage  to  perform.  YVhen  Mon- 
treuil raised  his  tone,  he  again  brought  them 
back  to  their  old  protestations  and  a renewal 
of  their  former  scheme,  but  the  conditions 
were  made  somewhat  harder.  A place  was 
again  appointed  mid-way  between  Newark 
and  Harborough.  Montreuil  opened  his  in- 
most thoughts  to  the  King  and  Secretary 
Nicholas.  He  himself  had  lost  all  confidence 
in  the  parlies. 

The  ardent  negotiator,  out-wearied  and 
baffled  by  these  political  jugglers,  subsides 
into  prudential  counsels  and  chilling  warn- 
ings. He  complains  that  the  Scots  contrive 
every  obstacle  to  prevent  him  from  positive- 
ly advising  the  King  not  to  quit  Oxford,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  proceeded  irresolute- 
ly, as  if  they  cared  not  to  assist  his  escape. 
Their  motives  were  complex,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings were  contradictory.  The  truth  is, 
the  Scots  were  earnest  enough  that  Charles 
should  be  in  their  camp,  but  the  difficulty 
was,  to  induce  the  King  to  come  voluntarily 
to  them,  and  to  conceal  any  advances  on 
their  part.  They  avoided  doing  any  act  on 
their  side,  or  to  venluro  their  signature  to 
any  treaty  which  might  implicate  them  with 
their  pay-masters,  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  or,  as  they  subtilely  stated  it, 

passage  from  Clarendon,  writes  “Chicane,"  so  it 
ougtit  to  be  read  in  Clarendon  instcadof“C/ia<irine.” 
As  Cole  was  a mere  matter-of-fact  man,  one  would 
suppose  that  he  did  not  venture  on  so  ingenious  a 
reading  without  some  authority.  The  sense  and 
the  truth  would  not  suffer  by  Us  adoption.  I looked 


“ should  they  break  with  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  deprive  them  of  means  to  pre- 
serve the  King.” 

Montreuil  thus  closes  one  of  his  dispatches : 
“ I will  say  no  more  but  this,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty and  you  know  the  Scots  better  than  1 
do ; I have  not  taken  upon  me  the  boldness 
to  give  any  counsel  to  his  Majesty,  yet  if  he 
hath  any  other  refuge  or  means  to  make  bet- 
ter conditions,  1 think  he  ought  not  to  ac- 
cept of  these.”  His  confidence  did  not  im- 
prove. A day  or  two  after,  he  says,  “ They 
tell  me  that  they  will  do  more  than  can  be 
expressed  ; but  let  not  his  Majesty  hope  fot 
any  more  than  I send  him  word  of,  that  he 
may  not  be  docoived ; for  certainly  the  enter- 
prise is  full  of  danger  1”  And  far  more  than 
tho  honest  negotiator  ever  imagined  1 

We  shall  see  that  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  Charles,  Montreuil  was  not  even  allowed 
to  confer  with  the  King.  Tho  negotiation  ol 
the  French  Resident,  who  was  an  honesler 
man  than  his  master  the  Cardinal  designed 
him  to  be,  ended  most  unhappily.  Mon- 
treuil protested  against  their  perfidy,  but  ha 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  he  had 
totally  failed  in  his  mission,  and,  to  avoid 
the  daily,  insults  of  the  Scots,  he  and  Ash- 
burnham,  the  confidential  companion  of  the 
King,  flew  to  Paris,  where  the  late  Resident 
in  vain  attempted  to  rouse  the  indignation  of 
the  Cardinal  for  the  honour  of  France. 

The  failure  of  this  negotiation  cast  Mazaria 
into  one  of  those  critical  dilemmas  from 
which  a sole  Minister,  as  was  the  Cardinal  in 
France,  only  extricates  himself  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a victim.  “ No  unusual  hard-hearted- 
ncss  in  such  chief  Ministers,”  says  Clarendon. 
Had  Montreuil  been  permitted  to  publish  the 
history  of  this  important  transaction,  he  had 
probably  cleared  himself  of  the  imputations 
cast  on  his  disastrous  negotiation ; his  in- 
tegrity would  not  have  been  suspected  fot 
his  too  sanguine  reliance  on  his  first  inter- 
views with  the  Scottish  officers,  nor  on  the 
anomalous  document  where  his  own  signature 
was  to  testify  for  others  what  they  them- 
selves refused  to  attest. 

In  this  secret  mission  the  Cardinal  at  first 
appears  to  have  been  prevailed  on  by  the  so- 
licitations of  the  two  Queens  to  mediate  be- 

eagerly  Into  the  last  accurate  and  uncastrated  edi- 
tion of  Clarendon,  where  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bandinel  hai 
closely  watched  the  autograph  of  Clarendon  him- 
self, even  to  a syllable ; but  the  conjecture  of  Cole 
has  only  its  own  merit,  being  unwarranted  by  the 
original  Manuscript. 
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tween  Charles  and  the  Scots.  The  project 
harmonised  with  tho  State-policy,  but  since 
the  negotiation  had  concluded  with  a disaster, 
by  placing  the  King  in  the  imprisonment  of 
a Scottish  camp,  Mazarin,  who  consulted  his 
ease  as  often  as  the  policy  of  the  State,  cared 
not  to  listen  to  the  cries  of  a baffled  negotia- 
tor. Desirous  of  silently  wiping  off  the  in- 
dignity which  his  luckless  agent  asserted  had 
been  offered  to  the  Crown  of  France,  anxious, 
too,  to  conceal  front  the  English  Parliament 
how  deeply  France  had  engaged  herself  in 
this  secret  intrigue  with  the  Scots,  and  equally 
dreading  lest  Montreuil’s  “ plain  unvarnished 
tale”  should  irritate  the  Scottish  chiefs  by  its 
exposition,  the  Minister  condemned  the  luck- 
less envoy  to  silence,  forbade  his  appearance 
at  Court,  and  afterwards  exiled  him  from 
Paris.  Clarendon,  who  has  commemorated 
his  fate,  adds  that  Montreuil  “ died  of  grief 
of  mind.”  What  is  more  certain  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  French  Resident,  Clarendon  seems 
not  to  have  known.  The  discarded  official 
man  went  over  to  tho  Opposition  party,  ac- 
cepting the  Secretaryship  of  the  Prince  of 
Conti.  And  when  that  Prince,  the  Duke  of 
Longueville,  and  the  great  Conde  were  impri- 
soned at  Vincennes,  Montreuil  became  their 
active  correspondent,  and  their  secret  coun- 
sellor. When  these  Princes  obtained  their 
liberty,  his  death  prevented  the  recompense 
of  his  able  services ; but  as  this  happened  five 
years  after  Montreuil’s  unlucky  mission  to  the 
Scots,  it  seems  more  probable  that,  instead  of 
“ dying  of  grief  of  mind”  from  that  incident, 
the  discarded  Envoy  experienced  no  little  sa- 
tisfaction at  mortifying  “ the  hard-hearted 
Minister”  by  his  firm  and  even  triumphant 
opposition. 

After  these  two  French  Residents,  Bellievre, 
the  French  Ambassador,  took  up  with  his  fine 
needle  the  dropped  stitch  of  this  net-work; 
proceeding  on  the  same  principle,  threading 
the  Parliament  against  the  King,  and  the 
King  against  the  Parliament.  The  policy  of 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Louvre  was  never  designed 
by  Mazarin  to  bo  of  any  essential  service  to 
England.  And  so  we  discover  the  conclusion 
by  a passage  in  one  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  let- 
ters ; “ I am  glad  the  French  Ambassador 
hath  disgusted  the  King,  if  ho  be  enough  dis- 
gusted. The  truth  is,  the  cheats  and  the  vil- 
lany  of  that  nation  is  so  gross  that  I cannot 
think  of  it  with  patience,  neither  can  the  King 
ever  prosper  till  he  abhors  them  perfectly, 
and  trusts  none  who  trust  them.” 

Such  is  the  nature  of  ministerial  offices  and 


Machiavelian  politics  1 But  this  system,  how- 
ever reprobated  by  Clarendon,  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  the  French  Cabinet ; the  English 
have  had  their  share  in  this  short-sighted 
policy.  Nations,  or  rather  Ministers,  have 
sought  in  the  domestic  feuds  of  a neigh- 
bouring nation  a false  and  hollow  prosperity 
for  themselves ; unable  to  build  up  their  own 
strength  by  their  own  wisdom,  they  often 
deceive  themselves  by  imagining  they  acquire 
stability  in  proportion  to  the  weakness  of 
their  neighbours. 

CHAPTER  LXX. 

Flight  from  Oxford  to  the  Scottish  Camp . 

At  Oxford,  early  in  1646,  Charles  was  driven 
to  his  last  resource.  The  King  had  passed 
through  a dismal  and  disastrous  winter.  Day 
after  day  his  garrisons  had  vanished,  his 
scattered  troops  were  defeated,  or  disbanded. 
He  was  no  longer  the  commander  of  an 
army,  while  the  armies  of  the  Parliament 
multiplied  around  him.  The  King,  sanguine 
as  he  was  often  in  his  worse  fortunes,  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  tho  ruin  which  was 
now  hastening  on  him. 

Fairfax  and  tho  other  Parliamentary  Gene- 
rals were  gradually  drawing  around  their 
armios,  and  his  beloved  Oxford,  which  had 
long  been  the  resort  of  the  most  eminent  per- 
sonages of  the  nation,  and  was  consecrated 
by  those  treasures  of  literature  which  had 
often  attracted  his  thoughts  at  iqtervals  of 
quiet,  was  shortly  to  be  begirt  by  an  impla- 
cable enemy. 

Pressed  still  harder  than  by  the  Parlia- 
ment’s armies,  by  their  unconditional  “ pro- 
positions,” and  by  the  solicitation  of  his  con- 
fidential advisers  at  Paris  to  accept  them,  they 
strained  his  religious  conscience  on  the  rack, 
and  all  seemed  to  be  lost,  but  the  feeble  Ho- 
nour, which  he  would  not  yield  but  with  his 
lifo. 

Thero  was  no  wisdom  amidst  distracted 
counsels,  and  no  confidence  among  the  hope- 
less. On  one  side  they  pressed  the  King  to 
stay  at  Oxford,  and  surrender  on  honourable 
terms ; for  since  the  vote  of  the  Independents 
in  the  Commons  had  passed,  that  he  should 
never  reign  more,  they  only  contemplated  in 
the  private  flight  of  the  King  inevitable  cala- 
mity ; but  Ashburnham,  who  was  usually  of 
the  King’s  mind,  was  willing  to  perish  in 
flight,  rather  than  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

Every  hour  seemed  more  urgent  than  tho 
last,  and  Charles  was  to  decide  on  his  instant 
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course.  Cast  into  many  a reverie  of  desperate 
resolves,  once  Charles  offered  to  two  eminent 
commanders,  that  if  they  would  give  their 
word  to  conduct  him  to  the  Parliament,  he 
would  trust  himself  to  their  hands ; but  they 
refused  to  engage  themselves  by  so  perilous  a 
favour.  Thrice  had  ho  solicited  a personal 
conference  at  Westminster,  but  the  Parlia- 
ment, who  were  daily  expecting  the  circum- 
vallation  of  Oxford,  and  had  driven  their  game 
into  a strong  toil,  had  only  replied  by  “ an 
insulting  silence,”  “ an  answer,  answcrless,” 
as  Elizabeth  once  curtly  expressed  herself  to 
the  Commons.  The  truth  is,  that  even  in 
this  last  reduced  state  of  the  King,  his  enemies 
dreaded  “ the  royal  presence”  more  than  they 
had  done  his  armies.  (1)  That  romantic  fancy 
which  on  more  than  one  occasion  had  brokon 
out  was  still  clinging  about  his  mind.  It  was 
his  favourite  plan  to  venture  himself  in  dis- 
guise, and  unexpectedly  appear  at  London. 
Perhaps  not  without  some  reasonable  hopes, 
Charles  imagined  thatbyan  uncommon  mark 
of  generous  confidence  he  should  secure  his 
protection  from  a grateful  city.  (2)  It  has 
been  said  that  to  end  this  conflict  of  his  head 
and  his  heart,  his  conscience  tempted  even 
by  his  friends,  and  his  future  proceedings 
distracted  by  adverse  councils,  Charles  me- 
ditated by  throwing  himself  out  of  Oxford, 
with  four  or  five  thousand  men,  to  perish  in 
the  field,  and  thus  exhibit  in  that  Aceldama 
the  woful  spectacle  of  a signal  immolation.(3) 
At  this  moment  the  feelings  of  Charles  were 
wrought  up  to  their  highest  tension  ; and  it 
may  serve  as  an  extraordinary  evidence  of 

(I)  Dr.  Lingard,  x.,  351,  who  has  drawn  a correct 
outline  of  the  proceedings  of  Charles  at  this  critical 
moment.  The  Parliament  were  so  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  the  King  coming  even  privately  to 
London,  that  they  published  an  ordinance  lo  im- 
prison the  sovereign  should  be  be  found  within 
their  limits. 

(8)  I say,  “ reasonable  hopes,”  for  May,  the  par- 
liamentary historian,  furnished  a curious  statement 
of  public  opinion  In  the  capital  about  this  time, 
which  evidently  marks  Ha  vacillation,  and  the  in- 
creasing influence  of  the  royal  "Malignants”  over 
their  conquerors.  Alluding  to  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  the 
historian  tells  us,  “The  Malignants  were  ready  to 
join  with  cither  Bide,  that  they  might  ruin  both. 
For  they  themselves,  though  disarmed,  were  now 
become  the  greatest  number,  especially  by  the  in- 
constancy of  many  men,  cither  upon  particular 
grievances  oron  accountofthe  burden  of  taxations 
A great  number  of  the  ciliiens  of  London,  not  of 
the  meanest,  had  revolted  from  their  former  prin- 
ciples, insomuch  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
all  the  King’s  garrisons  having  been  by  Fairfax's 
bloodless  victories  emptied  into  it,  came  to  be  in 


the  visionary  turn  of  his  mind,  and  the  awful 
superstition  of  his  soul,  that  Charles  entertain- 
ed some  wayward  fancy  that,  should  he  ever 
re-possess  his  throne,  he  would  perform  a 
public  penance  for  tho  sin,  as  it  seemed  to 
him,  which  lay  heavy  on  his  soul, — thedeath- 
warrant  of  his  great  Minister.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  wrote  down  a secret  vow.  solemnly 
offered  lo  God,  of  his  future  resolutions  to 
restore  to  the  Church  all  the  Cathedral  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  lands  formerly  held  by 
the  Crown,  and  now,  as  he  conceived,  appro- 
priated by  sacrilegious  hands.  This  singular 
document,  the  effusion  of  some  melancholy 
and  feverish  hour,  when  pressed  for  farther 
concessions  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pres- 
byterial  Government  in  England,  was  buried 
under  ground  for  security,  during  thirteen 
years,  by  Archbishop  Sheldon. (4) 

The  language  of  Charles  the  First  was 
often  prompted  by  the  most  profound  emo- 
tions, and  at  this  awful  crisis  we  detect  the 
extreme  agitation  of  tho  monarch.  Among 
other  projects  of  the  moment,  his  confidant, 
Ashburnham,  was  attempting  to  treat  with 
tho  Independents,  through  the  medium  of  the 
younger  Vane.  (5)  The  protended  principle 
of  this  faction,  os  it  allowed  to  all  men  liberty 
of  conscience,  was  more  favourable  to  Charles 
than  the  principles  of  the  Presbyterians, 
which  restricted  tho  faith  of  mankind  lo  their 
Papistical  synods  and  their  Israeli  tish  excom- 
munications. One  of  these  dispatches  to  Vane 
was  written  by  tho  King.  We  may  feel  the 
agony  of  his  cry  ! — “Be  very  confident  that 
all  things  shall  be  performed  according  to  my 

such  a condition  of  sirength.as  that  the  Parliament, 
without  the  army’s  help,  could  not  safely  sit  Ihere.* 
—May’s  Breviary  of  the  History  of  the  Parliament, 

p.  <22. 

(3)  I derive  this  fact  from  a manuscript  of  Dr. 
Stukeley’s  “Account  of  the  Escape  of  King  diaries,* 
among  the  Cole  MSS.,  voi.  xlv.,  372.  Such  desperate 
decisions  seem  to  be  indicated  in  a tetter  to  Mon- 
treuil,  on  Charles’s  design  to  fly  to  the  Scots. 
“Exeter  is  lo-morrow  lo  be  given  up.  so  that  1 must 
expect  to  be  blocked  up  here  within  very  few  days, 
which  rather  than  be.  I am  resolved  to  run  any 
hazard  to  come  to  you.”— Clarendon  State  Papers, 
11., 221. 

(«)  A transcript,  atlestcd  by  several  eminent  pew 
sons,  was  formerly  among  the  collection  of  auto- 
graphs of  the  late  Mr.  Upcott. 

(5)  Dr.  Lingard  affords  us  an  ingenious  conjec- 
ture on  this  extraordinary  correspondence  with 
this  popular  leader,  who  had  evidently  listened  lo 
the  King,  and  indulged  the  intercourse  with  a view 
to  keep  “the  royal  bird”  iu  his  net  till  the  great 
fowlers,  bis  friends  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  could 
get  down  lo  the  toils.  They  were  bringing  up  their 
armies  from  Cornwall  to  Oxford.— x . , 338. 
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promise.  By  all  that  is  good  I conjure  you  to 
dispatch  that  courtesy  for  me  with  all  speed, 
or  it  will  be  too  late  ; I shall  perish  before  1 
receive  the  fruits  of  it.  I may  not  tell  you 
my  necessities,  but  if  it  were  necessary  so  to 
do,  I am  sure  you  would  lay  alt  other  consi- 
derations aside,  and  fulfil  my  desires.  This 
is  all ; trust  me,  I will  repay  the  favour  to 
the  foil.  I have  done.  If  I have  not  an  an- 
swer within  four  days,  I shall  be  necessitated 
to  find  some  other  expedient.  God  direct 
yonl  I have  discharged  my  duty.” 

The  favour  so  earnestly  implored  was  to 
admit  the  King  to  come  to  London,  with  a 
security  of  his  person,  observing  that  u the 
wealth  of  the  nation  is  already  exhausted, 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  people  so  great,  that 
they  are  no  longer  to  be  supported.  This 
is  reason  ; ’tis  not  to  cast  a bone  among 
you !”  (1) 

Even  at  this  moment,  so  humiliated  in  his 
own  regard,  so  humble  in  his  supplication, 
and  anticipating  the  calamity  preparing  for 
him,  Charles,  amidst  his  unparalleled  adver- 
sity, was  borne  up  by  the  majesty  which 
suffered,  but  knew  to  suffer.  No  monarch 
has  written  in  so  impassioned  a style,  for  no 
monarch  has  found  himself  in  a similar  po- 
sition, and  few  kings,  even  few  men,  have 
experienced  such  exalted  emotions,  and 
closed  a long  life  of  trial  with  the  greatness 
with  which  he  had  borne  it. 

It  is  a beautiful  reflection  of  Hume  on  this 
occasion,  that  “ as  the  dread  of  ills  is  com- 
monly more  oppressive  than  their  real  pre- 
sence, perhaps  in  no  period  of  his  life  was  he 
more  justly  the  subject  of  compassion  ;**  and 
he  adds,  with  great  truth  of  discrimination, 
“ His  vigour  of  mind,  which,  though  it 
sometimes  failed  him  in  acting,  never  de- 
serted him  in  his  sufferings,  was  what  alone 
supported  him.” 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  farther  dis- 
played in  the  warmth  of  the  noble  declara- 
tion which  at  this  hour  of  awful  suspense 
Charles  wrote  to  Lord  Digby.  Even  at  this 
critical  moment  he  was  still  flattering  him- 
self with  the  delusion  of  accomplishing  a 
design  which  finally  became  his  ruin.  So 
prone  was  the  helpless  monarch  to  exem- 
plify his  favourite  motto,  which  he  fre- 
quently wrote  in  his  books,  Dum  spiro 
*pero. 

4‘  Since  my  last  to  you  by  Colonel  Butler, 
(1)  Clarendon  State  Papers,  iL,  3». 


misfortunes  have  so  multiplied  upon  me  that 
T have  been  forced  to  send  this  (to  say  no 
more)  but  strange  message  to  London,  yet, 
whatever  comes  of  me,  I must  not  forget  my 
friends  wherever  they  are. 

“ I am  endeavouring  to  get  to  London,  so’ 
that  the  conditions  may  be  such  as  a gentle- 
man may  own,  and  that  the  Rebels  may  ac- 
knowledge me  King;  being  not  without 
hope  that  I shall  be  able  so  to  draw  either  the 
Presbyterians  or  Independents  to  side  with 
me  for  extirpating  one  or  the  other,  that  I 
shall  be  really  King  again . 

“ Howsoever,  I desire  you  to  assure  all  my 
friends,  that  if  I cannot  live  as  King,  I shall 
die  like  a gentleman,  without  doing  that 
which  may  make  honest  men  blush  for  me. 

“Oxford,  26  March,  <6*6.”(2) 

This  was  no  unusual  style  with  Charles 
this  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  Clarendon 
in  writing  to  Culpepper.  “ How  often  have 
you  and  I heard  him  say,  that  if  he  could  not 
live  a King  he  would  die  a gentleman  ; let 
him  wear  that  princely  apothegm  next  his 
heart;  and  he  will  yet  be  happy  in  this 
world,  and  l am  sure  he  will  be  as  glorious  to 
posterity.” 

When  Charles  decided  on  leaving  Oxford, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Hudson  and  Ashburn- 
ham,  he  was  irresolute  where  to  direct  his 
flight.  Whether  to  venture  on  to  London 
and  seek  a personal  reconciliation  with  his 
Parliament,  or  to  get  by  sea  into  Scotland  to 
join  Montrose,  or  repair  to  the  Scottish 
camp  before  Newark,  casting  himself  on 
their  protection  ? Such  important  movements 
were  to  depend  on  any  intelligence  which  he 
might  procure  on  the  road ! 

Dr.  Hudson  had  an  old  pass  for  a captain, 
who  was  to  go  to  London  about  his  compo- 
sition. In  a scarlet  cloak  the  Doctor  repre- 
sented the  military  bearer.  At  midnight  the 
King  came  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to 
Ashburnham’s  apartment.  The  scissors  were 
then  applied  to  the  King’s  tresses,  and 
Charles’s  love-lock,  which  was  never  more 
to  float  on  tho  left  sido,  and  to  clip  that 
peaked  beard  which  adorns  the  royal  portrait. 
At  two  in  tho  morning  Hudson  went  to  the 
Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Glenham,  ivho  brought 
the  keys.  The  dock  struck  three  as  they 
went  over  Magdalen-bridge.  They  passed 
the  port  which  opens  on  the  London  road, 
where  file  Governor  received  his  orders  from 

(2)  Carte's  Lite  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  111.  Ap- 
pendix, No.  433. 
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the  King  not  to  suffer  any  port  to  be  opened 
for  five  days.  The  Governor  took  his  leave 
with  a “ Farewell,  Harry!”  for  to  that  name 
Charles  was  now  to  answer,  as  Ashburnham’s 
servant,  wearing  a Montero  cap,  and  carrying 
a cloak-bag. 

Hudson  and  Ashbumham  rode  with  pistols. 
They  met  several  troopers ; a parly  of  horse 
inquired  to  whom  they  belonged?  “To  the 
honourable  House  of  Commons,”  was  the  an- 
swer. One  of  Ireton’s  men  joined  them  on 
their  way  to  Slough,  and  observing  the  Doc- 
tor, or  the  Captain,  repeatedly  give  money  to 
the  soldiers,  asked  the  King,  as  the  servant, 
whether  his  master  was  one  of  the  Lords  of 
Parliament?  The  King  replied,  “No!  my 
master  is  one  of  the  Lower  House.” 

They  baited  at  an  inn  at  Hillingdon,  a 
villago  near  Uxbridge.  Here  several  hours  were 
passed  in  debating  on  their  future  course; 
London  or  northward?  They  looked  over 
“ the  News-books,”  from  whence  they  gather- 
ed no  comfort.  They  found  that  the  Parlia- 
ment had  already  notice  of  the  King’s  escape, 
and  on  a prevalent  rumour  both  at  Oxford 
and  at  London  that  tho  King  was  actually  in 
London,  the  Parliament  betrayed  their  alarm 
by  publishing  an  ordinance,  by  beat  of  drum 
and  sound  of  trumpet,  that  whoever  should 
harbour  the  King  should  forfeit  their  whole 
estate.  (1) 

Those  who  pretend  that  the  cares  and  ne- 
cessities of  a King  are  not  be  regarded  as  of 
more  consideration,  nor  should  more  excite 
our  sympathy,  than  those  of  “ a peasant,”  as 
one  has  recently  expressed  it,  (2)  or  of  any 
other  individual,  seem  to  be  little  conversant 
with  human  nature.  The  decision  of  a mon- 
arch may  be  a catastrophe  in  the  history  of  a 
nation,  and  the  emotions  of  a conscientious 
prince  may  be  commensurate  with  the  great- 
ness of  the  contemplated  object.  Was  there 
no  difference  in  the  magnitude  of  tho  feelings 
of  Alfred  in  his  distresses,  and  his  reveries, 
for  re-conquering  his  kingdom,  when  he  took 
refuge  in  the  cot  of  the  husbandman,  than 
that  peasant  would  have  experienced  had  he 
been  expelled  his  own  hut?  We  might  as 
well  conclude,  by  a false  analogy,  an  equal 
sympathy  is  eicited  when  some  obscure  skiff 
perishes,  as  when  a noblo  ship  of  war,  with 

(O  Whitelocke,  208. 

(2)  Mr.  John  Tow  111  Rutt,  in  his  notes  on  Burton’s 
Parliamentary  Diary,  ii.,  320,  to  whom  1 would  do 
ample  justice  as  a most  intelligent  annotator.  His 
observation  applies  to  the  murder  of  Charles,  which 
makes  it  the  more  cruel,  unphilosophical,  and  un- 
just. 


all  its  complement  of  men,  and  its  many  as- 
sociations of  glory,  sinks  in  the  ocean. 

Opposite  and  unsettled  were  now  the  mus- 
ings  of  Charles.  Should  he  venture  to  hasten 
to  those  who  had  already  pronounced  his 
fate  ? Could  the  Sovereign  in  his  person 
restore  peace  to  his  people,  whom  four  long 
years  of  devastating  civil  war  had  afflicted  with 
all  its  miseries?  The  idea  was  glorious,  the 
emotion  was  sublime!  Charles  was  still  ba- 
lancing in  his  mind  to  dare  this  desperate 
attempt— but  what  he  had  seen  in  “ the 
News-books”  had  revealed  without  disguise 
the  temper  of  those  whom  he  would  vainly 
have  conciliated.  In  agony  the  King  tore 
himself  away  from  his  favourite  scheme,  and 
his  abandoned  capital,  and  with  his  two  faith- 
ful followers  pursued  their  road  northward, 
uncertain  of  their  destination. 

Their  way  was  beset  with  dangers.  They 
passed  through  fourteen  garrisons  of  their 
enemies.  They  frequently  met  with  soldiers, 
whose  inquiries  as  yet  were  satisfied  with  a 
few  shillings  thrown  to  them ; but  trivial  in- 
cidents will  alarm  the  fugitive.  Once  they 
were  hard  pursued  by  a drunken  squire  gal- 
loping after  them.  They  now  heard  that  it 
was  known  that  the  King  had  quitted  Oxford 
in  the  disguise  of  a servant,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  change  his  appearance  to  that  of 
a clergyman.  The  barber  who  trimmed  the 
King  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  rough 
clipping  of  his  beard,  from  the  hasty  inexpert 
scissors  of  Ashburnham,  and  he  seemed  too 
curious  in  his  inquiry  after  the  dishonour  of 
his  craft. 

The  King  and  Ashburnham  were  left  at 
Downham,  in  Norfolk,  while  Dr.  Hudson  was 
dispatched  to  Montreuil  for  information.  The 
French  Resident  declared  the  King  had  no 
choicoloft  but  to  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  Scots,  whose  commissioners  again  con- 
firmed their  former  verbal  agreement  to  the 
full,  though  they  still  refused  to  subscribe 
any  paper.  The  Doctor,  who  had  all  along 
suspected  the  intentions  of  the  Scots,  since 
their  former  failure  of  sending  the  promised 
cavalry  to  Harborough,  now  offered,  with 
his  accustomed  courage,  to  go  himself  to 
London  and  ascertain  if  the  King  would  be 
honourably  received.  Montreuil  pronounced 
the  scheme  absolutely  fatal. 

On  Hudson’s  return  the  King  resolved  to 
repair  to  tho  Scots.  He  had  left  Oxford  on 
the  26th  of  April,  and  arrived  on  the  5th  of 
May  where  Montreuil  resided.  After  dinner 
the  King  passed  to  Kelham-bridge,  the  head- 
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quarters  of  General  Leven.  Discovering  him- 
self to  the  Scottish  General,  Leven  raised  his 
hands  in  amazement,  and  expressed  the  most 
alarming  surprise.  He  lodged  the  King  at 
Kelham  House  for  his  security,  secure  as  in  a 
prison,  and  gave  him  a guard  ofhonour,  tvho 
also  served  as  a sentinel  over  the  royal  cap- 
tive. • 

The  Scots  had  obtained  the  secret  object 
they  wished,  through  the  honourable  confi- 
dence of  Montreuil  in  their  verbal  but  solemn 
assurances,  and  having  signed  no  terms,  and 
sent  no  troops  to  receive  the  King,  they  had 
eluded  every  appearance  of  being  implicated 
in  this  important  movement.  This  affair  was 
conducted  with  such  caution  and  secrecy  by 
the  commissioners  at  the  Scotch  quarter,  who 
had  hold  an  intercourse  with  Montreuil,  that 
it  appeared  uncertain  whether  the  Scots 
under  General  Leven  were  at  all  co-partners 
with  their  commissioners.  The  cards  were 
shuffled,  and  they  were  now  free  to  play  their 
game  to  perfection.  It  was  a see-saw  be- 
tween the  Scotch  commissioners  at  London, 
who  had  first  settled  the  treaty,  and  the  Scotch 
commissioners  at  the  army, verbally  confirm- 
ing what  Montreuil  required  on  the  faith  of 
France.  It  was,  however,  pretended  by  the 
Scottish  lords,  that  they  had  not  been  privy 
to  conditions  agreed  at  London,  or  unauthen- 
ticated by  any  document,  as  if  in  a transac- 
tion of  this  vital  nature  the  parties  had  not 
freely  communicated.  When  Charles  disco- 
vered the  extraordinary  duplicity  which  had 
been  practised,  he  demanded  “ How  hecame 
to  be  invited  thither,  and  whether  Lesley  was 
not  to  have  met  him  with  a troop  of  cavalry?” 
Montreuil  justified  what  he  had  so  often  in- 
formed the  King,  from  themselves,  to  their 
faces ; they  could  not  deny  these  charges, 
but  with  ingenious  effrontery  they  acknow- 
ledged “ that  it  was  all  very  true,  for  they 
approved  of  his  Majesty’s  confidence  in  them, 
and  honouring  their  army  with  his  residence 
as  the  placo  where  he  intended  to  settle  a 
peace;”  which  peace,  tho  Earl  of  Lothian 
informed  his  Majesty,  was  to  accept  their 
Covenant,  and  subscribe  whatever  had  been 
required!  (1)  On  the  subsequent  day  of  the 
King’s  arrival,  Lesley,  the  Scotch  General, 
addressed  a letter  to  the  committee  of  both 
kingdoms;  giving  this  strange  account, 
“ The  King  came  into  our  army  yesterday  in 
so  private  a way,  that  after  we  had  made 
search  for  him,  upon  the  surmises  of  some 

(1)  Ashburnham’s  Narrative,  76. 


persons  who  pretended  to  know  his  face,  yet 
wo  could  not  find  him  out  in  sundry  houses. 
And  we  believe  your  lordships  will  think  it 
was  matter  of  much  astonishment  to  us,  seeing 
wo  did  not  expect  he  would  have  come  in  any 
place  under  our  power.” — Notwithstanding 
the  treaty  which  had  been  for  some  time  car- 
ried on  by  the  Scotch  commissioners. — “ We 
conceived  it  not  fit  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
that  persuaded  him  to  come  hither,  but  to 
endeavour  that  his  being  here  might  be  im- 
proved to  the  best  advantage  for  promoting 
the  work  of  uniformity,  for  settling  religion 
and  righteousness.”  (2) 

How  “ they  improved  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage” we  shall  see,  as  well  as  their  own  tariff 
of  their  “ Religion  and  Righteousness.” 

From  the  recently  published  Narrative  of 
Ashburnham,  I am  inclined  to  conclude,  that 
this  favourite  companion  of  Charles  delivered 
what  was  not  distant  from  the  truth,  when  he 
observed,  “ Tho  Money  due  from  the  Parlia- 
ment to  the  Scots,  was  the  design  of  divers 
in  their  army  inviting  his  Majesty  to  them, 
and  proved  to  be  the  price  of  his  delivery  to 
the  Parliament.”  (3) 

CHAPTER  LXXI. 

The  King  in  the  Presbyterian  Camp. 

The  possession  of  the  person  of  the  King 
by  the  Scots  inflamed  the  keenest  jealousies 
on  the  side  of  the  English  Parliament.  The 
minority  in  the  Commons  was  now  becom- 
ing the  more  powerful  part.  They  had  got 
tho  helm  of  tho  vessel  into  their  hands, 
which,  as  was  observed,  though  it  be  one 
of  the  least  pieces  of  timber  in  the  ship, 
yet  turns  the  whole  body  at  the  Statesman’s 
will.  Cromwell  and  his  party  in  1646,  as 
Whitelocke  informs  us,  were  carrying  on 
their  designs  with  much  privacy  and  subtlety. 
It  is  equally  curious  and  instructive  to  place 
together  in  juxtaposition  the  scattered  atoms 
of  intelligence  which  we  gather  from  con- 
temporaries, unconnected  with  each  other, 
indicative  of  tho  samo  period,  and  alluding  to 
the  same  circumstance.  Ludlow,  the  honest 
Republican  General,  confirms  Whitelocke’s 
suggestion.  At  this  time,  the  public  and 
magnificent  funeral  of  tho  Earl  of  Essex  had 
been  procured  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  and 
excited  the  envy  and  indignation  of  the  Army- 
party  and  tho  Commonwealth-men.  Ludlow 

(a)  Rushworth,  ?!.,  268. 

(S)  Ashburnham's  Narrative,  87. 
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writes,  “I  observed  that  another  party  was 
not  idle.”  This  appeared  in  a remarkable 
conversation  in  which  Cromwell  tampered 
with  Ludlow,  clearly  showing  that  even  at 
this  period,  in  1646,  that  extraordinary  man 
was  contemplating  the  annihilation  of  a Par- 
liament, and  the  erection, doubtless,  of  him- 
self as  a Chief,  under  the  modest  assumption 
of  General.  (1)  These  depositions  from  such 
opposite  quarters  accord  with  Clarendon’s 
correct  statement.  “ The  Presbyterian  party 
in  the  Houses  did  what  they  pleased,  and  were 
thought  to  govern  all ; the  Independents 
craftily  letting  them  enjoy  that  confidence  of 
their  power  and  interest  till  they  had  dis- 
missed their  friends  the  Scots  out  of  the 
kingdom.”  (2) 

The  Army-party,  that  is,  the  Levellers,  and 
the  party  of  the  Commonwealth-men,  were 
those  who  were  most  uneasy  at  the  disposal 
of  the  King’s  person  by  the  Presbyterians. 
We  learn  this  secret  from  General  Ludlow. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  King  had 
gone  to  the  Scottish  army,  “ the  House  of 
Commons,  deeming  it  unreasonable  that  the 
Scots’  army  being  in  their  pay  should  assume 
the  authority  to  dispose  of  the  King,  other- 
wise than  by  their  orders,  sent  to  demand  the 
person  of  the  King,  resolving  farther  that  the 
King  should  be  conducted  to  the  Castle  of 
Warwick.”  (3)  They  had  decided  to  impri- 
son the  King  at  once,  which  afterwards  cost 
them  so  much  artifice  and  trouble  to  effect. 
An  army  of  observation,  consisting  of  cavalry, 
closely  watched  the  movements  of  the  Scots, 
and  a vote  of  the  House  for  continuing  the 
payment  of  the  army  during  the  subsequent 
six  months  intimated  an  intelligible  decision 
to  their  refractory  allies. 

It  was  only  a fortnight  after  the  King’s  ar- 
rival in  the  Scottish  camp  in  May,  that  the 
Parliament  voted  that  “ this  kingdom  had 
no  farther  need  of  the  army  of  their  brethren 
the  Scots  in  this  kingdom,”  and  a grant  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  made  for 
the  Scots,  provided  that  “ they  advanced 
into  Scotland.”  The  notice  which  the  Scuts 
took  of  their  dismissal  was  excessively  mild. 
They  declared  that  “ they  came  into  Eng- 
land out  of  affection,  and  not  in  a mercenary 
way,  willing  to  return  home,  and  want  of 
pay  skill  be  no  hindrance  thereunto.”  (4) 

(O  Ludlow’S  Memoirs,  i.,  <60.  Cromwell,  with 
dramatic  art,  Hrst  touched  the  filial  nerve  or  Lad- 
low  by  an  allusion  to  his  late  father,  a stern  Com- 
monwealth-man. “IX  thy  rather  were  alive,  he 
would  let  some  of  them  have  what  they  deserve.'' 


The  vole  of  dismission  was,  however,  re- 
newed, July  6lh,  with  a severe  animadversion. 
The  Parliament  declared  that  they  had  no 
more  need  of  the  Scots’  army,  which  they 
desired  to  withdraw  out  of  the  kingdom, 
“ which  is  no  longer  able  to  bear  th  m 
alluding  to  their  heavy  contributions,  their 
free  quarters,  and  other  considerable  grie- 
vances which  had  ground  down  the  people, 
and  almost  depopulated  the  northern  coun- 
ties. The  Scots,  with  a happy  forgetfulness 
of  their  recent  magnanimous  profession  of 
their  indifference  to  “ want  of  pay,”  now 
sent  in  a demand  for  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

Certainly  in  the  lexicon  of  political  mora- 
lity, the  term  gratitude  will  not  be  found. 
The  instant  an  ally  becomes  useless  we  dis- 
cover that  he  is  onerous.  We  now  view  the 
Parliament  prescribing  their  commands,  and 
not  soliciting  the  aid  of  “ their  brethren”  of 
Scotland,  formerly  their  “ dear  brethren.” 
Their  position  had  altered.  The  English  Par- 
liament had  extinguished  the  forces  of  Charles, 
who  now,  by  his  own  hand,  had  voluntarily 
surrendered  every  town  he  possessed.  Sole 
Sovereigns  of  the  kingdom,  the  Parliament, 
elate  in  conquest,  had  their  numerous  armies 
at  liberty  to  expel  an  invader ; and  their  novel 
and  undisguised  boldness  was  prompted  by 
the  union  of  Authority  with  Power.  The 
Scots,  on  the  contrary,  who  had  formerly 
made  their  Paymasters  court  them,  now  awed 
by  the  armies  of  England,  in  their  turn  were 
become  the  solicitors.  They  had  affected  not 
to  be  considered  as  “ Mercenaries,”  but  in 
reality  they  had  a stake  depending  which 
made  all  Scotland  serious,  a slake  which  it 
were  hopeless  to  fight  for,  and  could  only  be 
obtained  by  craft  and  treaty. 

The  secret  of  the  great  change  of  conduct 
in  the  Parliament  and  the  Scots  is  revealed 
by  a single  observation  of  Whitelocke  : ‘ * The 
Houses  now  saw  the  advantages  of  keeping 
up  their  army,  as  that  which  the  more  in- 
clined the  Scots  to  come  to  this  offer” — that 
is,  of  delivering  up  all  their  garrisons  in  Eng- 
land on  the  auditing  and  paying  their  ar- 
rears. But  they  dealt  in  rounder  sums  than 
their  arrears.  Those  who  had  professed  that 
they  were  “ not  Mercenaries”  and  indiffe- 
rent to  “ the  want  of  pay,”  at  first  had 

And  shortly  after,  “ These  men  will  never  leave  till 
the  army  pull  them  out  by  the  earn.”  163. 

(1)  Clarendon,  v.  421. 

(3)  Ludlow’s  Memoirs,  i.,  132. 

(4)  WhiteJocte,  JH— 21*. 
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talked  of  two  millions,  and  the  royal  pledge 
they  held  in  their  hands  they  deemed  to  be  an 
ample  security.  , 

The  King’s  durance  at  Newcastle  lasted 
nine  months,  and  the  negotiation  for  the 
royal  person  was  a deliberate  act,  for  it 
passed  through  a gradual  process.  The  ad- 
justing the  sums  the  Scots  claimed,  com- 
bined with  the  disposal  of  the  King’s  person, 
were  affairs  of  extreme  delicacy.  At  first  the 
Scots  were  resolute  that  “ they  neither 
would  nor  could  compel  the  King  to  return  to 
the  Parliament.”  They  had  then  some  hope 
of  seeing  a King  in  Israel,  and  converting 
Charles  to  their  Covenant.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1646,  the  Scottish  Commissioners 
quitted  London,  but  in  what  humour  they 
left  their  old  Masters  we  may  gather  from  an 
extraordinary  circumstance.  When  it  was 
moved  in  the  Commons,  to  vote  the  thanks 
of  the  House  to  the  Scottish  Lords,  for  civi- 
lities and  good  offices,  the  Independent  fac- 
tion carried  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
three  last  words  I Tho  exalted  characters 
which  Parliament  wero  wont  to  bestow  on 
tho  Scotch  Commissioners  on  every  occasion 
were  now  sunk  into  the  coldest  phraseology 
of  political  etiquette.  It  is  clear  that  the  Scots 
had  not  yet  had  their  accounts  passed. 

At  Edinburgh,  however,  they  were  proba- 
bly impatient  to  conclude  the  difficult  nego- 
tiation. Tho  Scots  pressed  their  Covenant  on 
the  King,  sure  he  would  never  subscribe  to 
it;  but  they  who  had  so  long  cried  out 
against  forcing  their  own  consciences  al- 
lowed no  such  tenderness  to  others.  The  King 
demanded  of  the  Scotch  Commissioners  at 
Newcastle,  whether  if  he  went  to  Scotland  he 
should  be  there  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety?  To  this  they  returned  no  answer, 
which  perhaps  was  sufficiently  explicit.  (1) 

On  the  16th  of  January,  1647,  it  was  de- 
bated, in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  what 
should  bo  done  with  his  Majesty’s  person  ? 
Burnet  tells  us  that  the  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh were  all  inclined  to  deliver  the  King 
to  the  English  Parliament,  but  it  is  probable 
that  Whitelocke  more  correctly  informs  us, 
that,  to  the  Scottish  honour,  it  was  carried 
but  by  two  votes  for  the  King  not  coming  to 
Scotland.  (2)  On  this  occasion  the  Ilamiltons 

(I)  Whitelocke,  S30,  under  the  date  sand  January. 
Tbc  accuracy  of  this  sort  of  dates  is  difficult  to  as- 
certain. We  cannot  always  be  certain  whether  this 
statesman,  in  his  most  useful  Diary,  journalised  his 
intelligence  the  day  the  circumstance  occurred,  or 
only  the  day  on  which  be  learnt  it.  lib  evident 
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were  cast  into  a state  of  desperate  affliction 
according  to  their  opposite  characters.  Tho 
Duke  was  all  melancholy  and  despair,  the 
Earl  of  Lanerick  breathed  fury  and  rage.  (3) 
They  witnessed  the  open  defection  or  tha 
designed  absence  of  their  friends.  The  Earl 
of  Lanerick’s  emphatic  abjuration  has  come 
down  to  us,  “ As  God  shall  have  mercy  on 
my  soul  at  the  groat  day,  I would  choose 
rather  to  have  my  head  struck  off  at  the 
Market- Cross  of  Edinburgh  than  give  my 
consent  to  this  vote  1”  He  groaned  in  de- 
claring that  “ it  was  the  blackest  Saturday 
that  ever  Scotland  saw !”  alluding  to  a great 
eclipse  which  happened  many  yoars  before, 
and  from  which  that  day  on  which  the  Par- 
liament had  met  was  called  “ the  black  Sa- 
turday.” The  Hamiltons,  who  kept  up  an  ac- 
tive correspondence  wilh  the  most  secret 
souroes  of  intelligence  at  London,  with  a po- 
litical second-sight  contemplated  on  the 
scene  which  was  about  to  open  in  England. 
Burnet  positively  states  that  “ tho  designs 
of  the  Independents  against  tho  King’s  per- 
son and  Monarchy  had  been  faithfully  dis- 
covered to  the  Scotch  by  some  of  their  Com- 
missioners at  London.”  This  was  two  years 
before  that  event  which  was  to  startle  Europe 
occurred  ! The  Hamiltons  seem  to  have 
had  a juster  conception  of  the  intentions  of 
that  party  by  whose  talons  the  Sovereign 
was  now  to  be  grasped,  than  had  the  King 
himself. 

Hume  has  noticed  a curious  circumstance. 
The  Scotch  Parliament,  ashamed  of  the  in- 
famy of  this  extraordinary  transaction,  had 
afterwards  absolutely  voted  for  the  protec- 
tion and  liberty  of  the  King ; but  the  General 
Assembly  decreed  that,  as  Charles  has  refused 
the  Covenant,  it  became  not  the  Godly  to 
coneem  themselves  about  his  fortunes.  A 
public  fast  and  a double  sermon  were  order- 
ed in  the  morning,  “ according  to  our  cus- 
tom at  St.  Andrew’s  before  the  execution,”  as 
the  Earl  of  Lanerick  observed.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  to  be  employed  in  taking  a final 
resolution.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  resolu- 
tion had  been  taken  before  the  fast  and  the 
sermons;  it  was,  as  usual,  a mockery  of 
Heaven  to  give  a religious  solemnity  to  a pre- 
determined design.  The  Parliament,  in  de- 

that  when  Charles  put  this  Important  question, 
either  the  Scottish  Parliament  had  not  yet  declared 
their  decision,  or  Charles  had  not  yet  heard  of  it. 

(2)  Memoirs  of  the  Ilamiltons,  344.  Whitelocke, 

2*0. 

(3)  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  SOT. 
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cency,  were  now  compelled  to  retract  their 
generous  vote.  We  see  that  the  land  of  Pa- 
pistry is  not  the  only  land  where  a nation 
may  be  priest-ridden. 

The  truth  seems  that  the  Scottish  accounts 
were  now  on  the  point  of  being  passed.  It 
was  bruited  at  London  that  the  Scots  had 
discovered  that,  “should  they  roceive  his 
Majesty,  it  would  be  contrary  to  their  engage- 
ments with  England.”  A Scotchman,  slave 
at  once  to  his  worldly  interest  andhislsraelit- 
ish  Covenant,  when  it  was  supposed  that  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  concerned  in  planning 
the  escape  of  the  King,  earnestly  wrote  to 
his  Grace  not  to  concur  in  any  such  design  ; 
“ The  King  getting  out  of  their  hands  would 
ruin  all — that  is,  we  presume,  the  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds — “ and  that  since 
God  had  hardened  the  King’s  heart  not  to 
serve  him  according  to  the  Covenant,  this 
Pharaoh  himself  ought  no  longer  to  be 
served.” (1) 

On  the  25th  of  January  the  Scottish  decla- 
ration arrived  at  London,  which  communi- 
cated to  both  Housos  that  “ as  the  King  has 
often  declared  his  desires  to  be  near  his  Par- 
liament of  England,  they  had  fixed  on  Holmby 
to  conclude  the  bargain,  provided  that  the 
money  was  forthcoming.”  This  fortunate 
recollection  on  the  side  of  the  Scots  of  the 
King’s  repeated  desire  to  be  near  his  Parlia- 
ment was  sudden,  but  it  served  for  a colour- 
able plea. 

The  waggons  dragged  the  heavy  freight 
to  Topcliffe  House,  and  the  Scots  gave  “ their 
Acquittances.”  After  chaffering  through 
many  months,  though  they  had  allowed  a 
heavy  discount  for  their  two  millions,  reduc- 
ing it  to  less  than  a fourth,  they  had  on  the 
whole  driven  a hard  bargain  with  a niggard- 
ly Parliament,  who  had  at  first  tried  to  foist 
them  by  a single  hundred.  The  Parliament 
could  only  have  been  obstinate  from  sheer 
envy  'of  their  former  “ dear  brethren  1”  for 
to  this  levy  of  money  no  “ honest  man” 
contributed  a single  penny.  The  Parliamen- 
tary Arithmetic  at  this  moment  was  simple. 
Noy  imagined  that  he  had  found  “ a bottom- 
less purse”  in  his  Ship-money,  and  was  mis- 
taken. The  Parliament,  however,  had  on 
every  emergency  this  bottomless  purse  in 
the  sale  of  the  Church  lands,  Bishops’  rents, 
Sequestrations,  and  compoundings  for  the 
Estates  of  that  half  of  the  Nation,  the  Delin- 
quents. 

(t)  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  307.  “So  high- 
flown  were  men  at  that  time,"  observes  Burnet. 


The  Parliament  of  Scotland,  on  the  doe 
receipt  of  their  silver,  and  the  acceptance  of 
a bill  for  the  remainder,  at  one  year's  date, 
sent  “ their  Resolution  to  their  General  to 
deliver  the  King  to  the  Commissioners  of 
England,  but  to  be  careful  to  stipulate  for 
‘ the  safety  of  his  person  I’  ” The  stipula- 
tion cost  a penful  of  ink  to  balance  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Charles  said  that  “ He  was  bought  and 
sold,”  and  the  witty  Republican  Harry  Mar- 
tin objected  to  the  stipulation  for  “ the  safety 
of  the  person  of  the  King,”  for  that  * ‘ the  King 
had  broken  the  peace,  and  why  should  the 
Parliament  be  bound  for  his  safety?”  At  that 
moment  was  the  future  Regicide  uneasy  lest 
the  treaty  with  the  Scots  should  be  invio- 
lable ? 

This  sale  and  purchase  of  Royalty  seems 
not  to  have  surprised  Charles,  who,  from  the 
day  he  arrived  at  the  Scottish  Camp,  disco- 
vered that  he  was  in  the  condition  of  a pri- 
soner, accompanying  the  movements  of  an 
army  which  he  could  not  command.  The 
extraordinary  anecdote  related  of  him  on  this 
occasion  confirms  the  idea  that  he  had  hoped 
for  no  better  fate.  The  King  was  playing  at 
chess  when  he  received  the  letter  giving  tho 
first  account  of  the  Scots  having  decided  to 
surrender  him  to  the  English  Parliament. 
The  intelligence  so  little  disconcerted  him 
that  he  finished,  and  won  the  game  without 
interruption,  and  those  who  had  observed 
him  reading  the  letter  could  not  detect  by 
any  alteration  in  his  countenance,  or  man- 
ner, the  importance  of  that  communication. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  he  was  at  that 
very  time  meditating  his  escape  from  New- 
castle by  sea,  but  as  usual  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther. A disguise  had  even  been  put  on,  and 
the  backstairs  had  been  descended,  when 
Charles  apprehending  that  he  could  not  pass 
undiscovered  through  all  the  Guards,  with 
his  accustomed  romantic  feeling,  dreaded  the 
disgrace  and  indecency,  as  he  imagined,  to 
which  he  exposed  his  person,  alfered  his  re- 
solution and  returned  to  his  imprisonment.  (2) 

From  the  4th  of  May  16415,  to  February 
1647,  lasted  the  durance  of  Charles  in  the 
Scottish  Camp.  During  these  nine  months 
the  King  experienced  another  civil  war,  in 
the  opinions  of  his  confidential  advisers.  His 
military  career  had  closed,  the  arena  of  poli- 
tical intrigue  was  narrowed,  and  the  single 
object  of  discussion  was  the  abrogation  of  the 


(9)  Memoirs  of  the  Hamiltons,  307. 
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Liturgy  and  the  Episcopacy,  and  the  establish- 
ment, on  their  ruins,  of  the  Covenant,  and 
the  Presbytery  in  England. 

If  Scotland  had  vindicated  her  national 
right  to  erect  that  Kirk  establishment,  which 
she  had  erst  received  from  Knox,  on  the 
principle  that  the  majority  of  the  people  were 
Presbyterian,  by  the  very  same  principle  had 
she  lost  all  right  to  obtrude  her  Presbytery 
on  an  Episcopal  nation.  It  was  evidently  an 
act  of  tyrannical  usurpation  on  the  side  of 
the  Covenanters— and,  so  far  as  regards  the 
policy  of  the  English  Government,  we  may 
sympathise  with  the  hard  fate  of  Charles, 
who  as  an  English  monarch  had  to  reject 
this  Scottish  yoke. 

Unhappily,  with  Charles  the  First,  these 
waters  of  bitterness  welled  from  two  distinct 
sources.  The  one  comprised  his  political 
independence,  for  he  would  not  be  a mere 
titular  King,  and  the  other  involved  his  reli- 
gious conscience,  for  Episcopacy  with  him, 
as  much  as  Presbytery  with  the  Covenanters, 
was  a Divine  Institution . The  abolition  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  this  Church  has  been 
emphatically  distinguished,  was  to  him  more 
terrible  than  death  ; when,  as  the  last  act  of 
his  despair,  he  consented  to  a temporary  sus- 
pension of  the  Episcopal  order,  in  the  agony 
of  his  spirit,  tears  fell  from  the  monarch’s 
eyes. 

His  English  confidential  advisers  now  at 
Paris,  the  Queen,  Jermyn,  and  Culpepper, 
and  the  various  Ambassadors  and  the  Resi- 
dents of  France,  were  incessantly  pressing 
on  Charles  the  wisdom  of  yielding  up  Epis- 
copacy. The  Parisian  party  dispatched  Dave- 
nant  to  the  King.  The  poet,  as  reckless  on 
the  subject  as  his  confederates,  had  probably 
pleased  his  fancy,  that  his  elocution,  his  phi- 
losophical spirit,  and  his  poetical  vein,  might 
give  a close  to  the  interminable  discussion  on 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Presbytery 
of  the  Kirk,  with  the  facility  with  which  he 
-was  composing  the  stanzas  in  his  own 
“ Gondibert.”  Courteous  os  was  Charles  to 
poets,  the  monarch  was  serious  and  severe 
before  the  bard,  who,  quitting  his  rhymes, 
mingled  theology  with  diplomacy. — “ To 
part  with  the  Church,”  observed  the  wit, 
“ was  the  advice  of  all  his  friends.” — 
“ What  friends?”  asked  the  King. — “ The 
Lord  Jermyn.” — “ He  does  not  understand 
any  thing  of  the  Church !” — “ The  Lord 
Culpepper  was  of  the  same  mind.” — “ Cul- 
pepper has  no  religion  1”  The  wit,  now 
engaged  on  a topic  which  probably  he  had 


little  considered,  and  cared  less  about,  ven- 
tured to  assign  his  own  ingenious  reasons, 
and  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Church.  The 
pious  but  indignant  monarch,  reproaching 
the  trembling  poet  in  terms  of  unusual  re- 
prehension, commanded  the  witling  never 
more  to  presume  tocomeinto  his  presence.  (1) 

We  should  neither  consider  Charles  the 
First  according  to  the  notions  of  our  own 
times,  nor  of  those  who,  even  in  his  day, 
blamed  the  King  for  the  stiffness  of  his  opi- 
nions. Inasmuch  as  the  discusions  on 
Church  government  turned  simply  on  a mode 
of  worship,  was  the  King  to  have  a conscience 
less  tender  for  his  Church  than  that  which 
his  opponents  asserted  their  own  to  be  for 
their  Kirk?  “ Such  religious  zeal  prevailed 
on  both  sides,  and  had  reduced  to  an  un- 
happy and  distracted  condition  the  King  and 
people,”  observes  our  historical  philosopher. 
These  topics  are  now  unworthy  to  occupy  a 
philosophical  mind,  and  have  been  long  con- 
signed to  the  clashiugs  of  obscure  Sectarians. 
But  what  we  may  admire  is  the  magnani- 
mity of  Charles,  if  not  the  generous  temper, 
in  never  forsaking  for  his  own  ease,  even 
for  his  crown,  the  declining  and  ancient  re- 
ligious institution  of  his  people.  Now,  a 
captive  in  the  Presbyterian  camp,  in  his  soli- 
tary distresses  he  poured  forth  an  energetic 
remonstrance  to  the  Parisian  party,  and  still 
resisted  that  unconditional  submission  which 
two  deputations  from  the  Parliament  had 
prescribed  to  a vanquished  monarch.  In 
this  agony  of  his  spirit,  to  work  on  it  more 
deeply,  it  had  been  insinuated  by  Davenant, 
that  if  the  King  did  not  concede  the  great 
point  in  agitation,  the  Queen  had  decided  to 
retire  to  a monastery.  On  this,  the  King, 
in  reply  to  Jermyn  and  Culpepper,  stated  his 
own  case  with  remarkable  energy,  and  touch- 
ed on  his  more  private  griefs  with  the  most 
rofined  delicacy  and  with  the  deepest  emo- 
tion : — 

“ I find  myself  condemned  by  all  my  best 
friends  of  such  a high  destructive  and  un- 
heard-of kind  of  wilfulness,  that  lam  thought 
to  stand  single  in  my  opinion,  and  to  be 
ignorant  of  both  my  main  foundations,  to 
wit,  conscience  and  policy.  But  must  I bo 
called  single,  because  some  are  frighted  out 
of,  or  others  dare  not  avow,  these  opinions? 
And  who  causes  me  to  be  condemned  but 
those  who  either  take  courage  and  moral 
honesty  for  conscience,  or  those  who  were 

(0  Clarendon,  v.,  m. 

tv 
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never  rightly  grounded  in  religion  according 
to  tho  Church  of  England.  As  for  the  two 
Queens  (Anne  of  Austria  and  Henrietta)  and 
Cardinal,  l should  blanto  them  if  they  did  not 
give  out  sentence  against  me,  considering 
the  false  information  of  those  who  believe 
themselves  to  be,  but  are  not,  true  English 
Protestants ; nor  do  understand  the  insepa- 
rable mischiefs  which  tho  Presbyterian  doc- 
trine brings  along  with  it  to  a kingdom. 
(He  alludes  to  their  anli-mcnarchical  prin- 
ciples. ) Wherefore,  instruct  yourselves  bet- 
ter, recant,  and  tindeceivo  those  whom  you 
have  misinformed.  Davenant  has  threaten- 
ed me  of  351  (tho  Queen)  retiring  to  a mo- 
nastery. I say  no  more  of  it— my  heart  is 
too  big— the  rest  beingfitter  for  your  thoughts 
than  my  expression.  In  another  way  I have 
mentioned  this  to  351  (the  Queen),  my  grief 
being  the  only  thing  I desire  to  conceal  from 
her,  with  which  I am  as  full  now  as  I can  be 
without  bursting.  Neither  anger  nor  grief 
shall  make  me  forget  my  friendship  to  you.”(  I ) 

When  Charles  passed  over  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  he  repealed  a former  promise  that, 
in  regard  to  Church  government,  he  would 
be  very  willing  to  be  instructed  concerning 
the  Presbyterian,  to  content  them  in  any 
thing  no'  against  his  conscience.  (SJ)  The 
Scots  sent  to  Charles  their  veteran  polemic, 
Alexander  Henderson.  That  famous  dispu- 
tation, which  however  was  carried  on  by  an 
exchange  of  papers,  opened  at  the  close  of 
Nay,  and  was  not  terminated  in  the  midst  of 
July,  for,  labouring  on  a fresh  reply  to  the 
last  received  from  the  King,  the  polemic  of 
the  Kirk  was  compelled  to  givo  it  up  either 
in  despair  or  vexation  of  spirit,  and,  retiring 
to  Edinburgh,  died  in  August. 

It  is  averred  by  the  Prelatical  party  that 
the  old  man  died  heart-broken.  Clarendon 
mystifies  the  tale,  ,l  boing  so  far  convinced 
and  converted,  that  he  had  a very  deep  sense 
of  the  mischief  ho  had  himself  been  the  au- 
thor of.”  The  degree  of  “ conviction  and 
conversion,”  in  the  graduated  scale  of  pole- 
mical theology,  which  is  assigned  by  Cla- 
rendon’s “ so  far,”  might  form  a curious 
enigma.  It  is  probable  that  the  Presbyter 
left  Newcastle  in  despair  of  converting  the 
King  to  tho  Covenant.  Tho  reputation  of 

(I)  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii.,  370. 

C2>  Ibid.,  ii . , 220. 

(3)  It  was  one  of  the  miserable  effects  of  the  Civil 
War,  that  this  ancient  mansion  at  Holmby,  as  well 
as  others  at  Oatiands,  Richmond,  Theobalds,  etc, 
were  puUed  down  to  raise  money  to  satisfy  the  ar- 


the  whole  affair  remained  with  the  King,  un- 
aided by  his  clergy  or  his  books.  It  seems 
more  certain  that  neither  had  convinced  the 
other.  When  great  polemics  happen  to  di» 
after  an  indigestible  disputation,  it  has  been 
usual  to  imagine  that  they  sank  into  the 
grave  under  an  immedicable  logomachy. 
But  tho  Scottish  -biographers  assure  us  that 
“ ho  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  travel." 
“ The  fatigue”  probably  of  tho  opponent  and 
the  respondent,  for  “ the  travel”  from  Lon- 
don to  Newcastle  and  thence  to  Edinburgh 
was  much  shorter.  All  the  heat  and  weari- 
ness of  an  interminable  disputation  about  the 
primitive  origin  of  Bishops  or  of  Presbyters, 
carried  on  through  a sultry  season,  mightin 
its  exacerbation  end  in  a tympany  with  a 
grey-haired  polemic. 

The  King  and  his  Scots  parted  from  one 
another  with  regret,  Charles  received  the 
English  Commissioners  with  cheerfulness. 
They  kissed  hands,  and  the  King  in  good  hu- 
mour rallied  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  his  ad- 
vanced age  for  performing  “ a winterly  jour- 
ney with  such  youthful  companions.”  The 
Commissioners  waited  on  the  King  with  the 
accustomed  state.  Tho  Presbyterian  party  in 
Parliament  had  voted  fifty  pounds  per  diem 
for  the  royal  maintenance,  and  conducted 
the  King  to  one  of  his  Palaces,  instead  of  the 
imprisonment  of  Warwick  Castle,  as  the  In- 
dependents had  at  first  proposed.  The  people 
Docked  wherever  the  King  appeared,  many 
falling  on  their  knees  before  him  to  receive 
the  royal  touch,  from  the  superstition  of  that 
day.  Some  with  tears,  some  with  acclama- 
tions, some  with  fervent  prayers,  saluted  the 
monarch,  who  was  pleased  that  the  troops 
did  not  disturb  these  grateful  salutations.  On 
his  arrival  at  Holmby  House,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, not  distant  from  Allhorpe,  the  King 
found  that  ancient  and  favourite  palace,  built 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton,  who  called  it 
“ the  last  and  greatest  monument  of  his 
youth,”  (3)  fully  prepared  for  his  reception, 
and  many  country  gentlemen  with  joyful 
countenances  awaiting  to  receive  their  sove- 
reign, returning  after  several  years  of  such 
well-known  affliction.  The  presence  of  this 
sovereign  usually  excited  the  loyally  of  the 
people.  (4)  Charles  did  not  appear  to  be  less 

rears  of  some  regiments  of  the  army.  They  all  did 
not  raise  so  much  as  any  one  of  those  royal  resi- 
dences had  cost  when  built,  and  they  were  among 
the  architectural  curiosities  and  ornaments  of  the 
nation. 

(4)  In  the  eyes  of  that  sturdy  Commonweahh* 
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a sovereign  than  in  happier  days,  nor  was 
the  stately  mansion  of  Holmby  darkened  by 
the  gloom,  or  restricted  by  the  impassable 
circuit,  of  a prison.  Appearances  wero  more 
flattering  than  the  reality  t 

CHAPTER  LXXII. 

The  Army.' 

The  gardens  of  Holmby  House,  and  the 
neighbouring  bowling-green  of  Althorpe,  to 
which  the  King  was  allowed  to  resort,  to  one 
of  his  strict  sobriety  offered  healthful  recrea- 
tions. The  intervals,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, whenever  he  resumed  his  tranquil 
habits,  were  devoted  to  settled  hours  for 
writing  and  study,  to  his  favourite  chess- 
board, and  to  conversation  in  his  walks,  ac- 
companied by  a single  companion.  Tho 
Commissioners,  never  obtruding  themselves 
in  the  surtcillance,  still  treated  their  captive 
as  their  King. 

The  monarch,  whose  retired  character  had 
formerly  communicated  such  a cold  formality 
to  his  manners,  had  long  mingled  with  his 
brothers  in  adversity.  Already  the  day  had 
arrived 

“ Whate’er  they  felt,  to  feel,  and  know  himself  a 
Man!” 

Much  had  he  suffered,  and  in  his  approach- 
ing captivities  much  remained  to  be  endured. 
His  familiar  graciousness  charmed  his  atten- 
dants; it  recovered  the  aged  and  eccentric 
Earl  of  Pembroke  from  a fit  of  sickness,  by 
the  King’s  pleasantry  and  personal  attentions, 
and  it  melted  away  the  Republican  fierceness 
of  a Commonwealth-man  by  one  of  the  small- 
est gifts  which  the  magical  band  of  royalty 
ever  converted  into  a bribe  to  corrupt  the 
weakness  of  human  nature.  (2) 

man  Ludlow,  the  imago  of  fallen  majesty  could  ex- 
cite no  generous  emotion  He  expresses  his  surprise 
at  this  sellout  affection  of  the  people,  who,  he  says, 
•‘notwithstanding  that  he  (Charles!  was  beaten  out 
oflhe  field.”  by  ihe  honours  paid  him,  concluded 
he  must  “ certainly  be  in  the  right,  though  he  w as 
guilty  of  the  blood  of  many  thousands.”  Charles  is 
thus  reproached  as  a sanguinary  man,  which  as- 
suredly he.  never  was ; nor  is  it  just  to  charge  the 
King  only  with  inflicting  the  miseries  of  a civil  war, 
in  which,  short  of  life,  w hich  he  never  shrank  from 
risking,  the  King  bad  participated  of  the  miseries 
more  than  any  individual  In  hit  dominions. 

(t)  General  Ludlow,  a sincere  Republican  with 
narrow  views,  ascribes  the  apostasy  of  Major-Ge- 
neral Brown,  one  of  Ihe  commissioners,  io  a cause 
which  soils  not  the  gravity  of  history.  “Col.  Brown, 
the  Woodmonger,  being  nominated  to  be  a commis- 
sioner, who  sat  behind  me  tn  the  House,  assured 
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Amidst  this  apparent  calm,  during  a pe- 
riod of  about  four  months,  the  rigour  of  the 
imprisonment  was,  however,  felt;  his  con- 
fidential friends  were  dismissed, and  Ids  chap- 
lains denied  admittance.  Two  Presbyterian 
divines  were  baffled  by  the  evasive  civility  of 
the  King,  in  their  attempts  at  saying  grace, 
and  converting  the  Episcopalian  monarch  to 
the  covenant  of  Israel. 

The  calm  the  royal  prisoner  enj'oyed  was 
not  participated  by  his  subjects.  A crisis 
was  pressing  to  its  birth  of  lime,  and  Chorle 
was  only  allowed  his  present  tranquillity  till 
the  struggle  of  two  gigantic  parties  had  de- 
cided whose  prisoner  the  King  was. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  Parliament  for  some  time 
past  had  quailed  under  “ the  Egyptian 
slavery,”  as  Denzil  Holies  calls  it,  of  the 
Army.  The  Army,  indeed,  applied  the  iden- 
tical expression  to  the  Parliament.  The 
Presbyterian  faction  consisted  in  great  part 
of  persons  who  had  grown  rich  on  the  spoils  of 
the  country.  They  had  shown  themselves 
but  indiscreet  managers  of  the  heavy  assess- 
ments, and  other  sources  of  revenue  drawn 
from  the  public  purse.  Cromwell  observed 
that  “ he  was  as  fit  to  rule  as  Holies and 
his  faction,  the  Independents,  or  the  Army, 
though  inferior  in  number,  but  more  power- 
ful in  reality,  had  portioned  out  among  them- 
selves the  most  lucrative  places,  and  dis- 
pensed the  most  prodigal  donations.  Thus 
the  younger  had  deeply  encroached  on  the 
elder  faction.  The  Presbyterian  Clement 
Walker  sourly  exclaims,  “ that  our  Princes 
have  become  thieves  was  heretofore  our  com- 
plaint, but  now  we  must  invert  it,  and  cry 
that  our  thieves  are  become  Princes!”(l) 

The  Army  originally  raised  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Parliament,  having  accompltsh- 

mc  that  he  would  ever  be  true  to  us.  And  truly  1 
thenbetteved  him, having  met  him  at  the  beginning 
oflhe  war  in  Smithtleld  buying  horses  for  the  Par- 
liament, and  served  them  successfully.  But  when 
the  King  round  out  the  ambitious  temper  of  the 
wretched  man,  and  east  some  slight  favours  upon 
him,  glring  him  a pair  of  silk  stockings  whh  his  own 
hand,  his  low  and  abject  origin  anil  education  be- 
came so  prevalent  in  him,  as  to  transform  him  into 
an  agent  or  spy  for  the  ‘ King.”— Ludlow’s  Memoirs, 
i.,tM.  This  "pair  of  silk  stockings”  kept  the  Colo- 
nel loyal  alt  his  life,  and  procured  him  a baronetcy 
at  the  Restoration.  It  was  by  his  personal  inter- 
course with  the  monarch  that  “the  Woodmonger’*” 
attachment  rose,  from  hi*  admiration  of  the  true 
dignity  and  the  magnanimous  fortitude  of  the 
man ; a circumstance  with  frequently  occurred  in 
the  many  years  of  the  adversities  of  U>i*  King. 

(kj  We  may  turn  to  Denxil  Holies’  Memoir*,  ISA, 
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ed  that  design,  was  now  without  an  object. 
Among  other  improvident  acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, the  Army  was  always  left  with  heavy 
arrears,  which  were  to  be  drawn  from  each 
county,  and  which  ground  down  the  miser- 
able people.  An  uncerlain  pay  was  usually 
extorted  from  the  terrors  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, or,  like  marauders,  the  soldiers  lived  at 
free  quarters.  The  Parliament  reasonably 
declared  that  they  would  be  governed  by 
known  laws,  and  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of 
military  despots.  Their  secret  wish  was  now 
to  disband  their  victorious  army;  and  for 
this  purpose,  having  bribed  away  their  allies 
tho  Scots,  and  thus  apparently  settled  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom,  there  remained,  as  it 
seemed  to  them,  no  farther  excuso  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  onerous  body.  And  for  a 
prelude,  a ploa,  and  an  expedient,  they  urged 
the  immediate  necessity  of  dispatching  troops 
to  Ireland,  thus  to  scatter,  and  to  break  that 
force,  which  thoy  could  not  dissolve.  (1) 

The  Presbyterian  faction  was  now  to  meet 
its  fate  in  tho  creative  genius  of  Cromwell. 
By  a series  of  the  most  refined  intrigues,  by 
the  most  exquisite  dissimulation  practised 
both  with  tho  King  and  the  Parliament,  and 
by  the  most  daring  coups  d'itat  which  stand 
in  the  records  of  history,  Cromwell  was 
raising  the  Army  to  be  the  sovereign  or 
supreme  power  in  the  nation.  That  artful 
man  and  great  genius  has  been  described  by 
Hume.  “Though  one  visor  fell  off,  another 
still  remained  to  cover  his  natural  counte- 
nance. Where  delay  was  requisite,  he  could 
employ  tho  most  indefatigable  patience  ; 

for  a statement  of  the  plunder  of  the  public  money  by 
the  Independents;  and  we  may  farther  pursue  our 
researches  in  Clement  Walker's  History  of  Indepen- 
dency, Part.  I.,  <13  and  <67.  Our  Bed  or  Black 
Book  becomes  White  in  comparison.  The  Inde- 
pendents monopolised  all  the  great  offices,  divided 
the  taxes,  and  gave  daily  to  one  another  for  pre- 
tended services,  arrears,  and  losses,  great  sums  of 
money.  Some  secret  anecdotes  of  these  spoliations 
are  recorded  by  Clement  Walker.  Holies  gives  full 
rein  to  Ills  lively  resentment.  “They  charge  us 
with  having  a great  power  upon  the  treasure  of  the 
kingdom,  disposing  of  the  public  money,  enriching 
ourselves,  and  would  embroil  the  land  in  a new 
war,  that  we  might  not  be  called  to  an  account. 
Oh,  the  impudence!  They  know  that  themselves 
only  meddled  in  money  matters,  well  licking  their 
Ungers,  for  they  know  they  shared  and  divided  among 
themselves  all  the  fat  of  the  land,  the  treasure,  the 
offices.  IheKing’srevenue.thereveuueof  theChurch, 
the  estates  of  so  great  a part  of  ttie  nobility  and 
gentry,  whom  they  had  made  delinquents.  And 
we,  not  one  of  us,  had  anything  to  do  In  all  this!" 
Was  this  tone  either  that  of  self-congratulation  or 
self-regret? 


1 whore  celerity  was  necessary,  he  flew  to  & 
decision.”  The  simple  artifice  of  Cromwell 
was  to  belong  to  all  parties  till  he  had  raised 
one  for  himself.  Bound  to  no  single  principle 
whatever,  tho  future  Protector,  as  his  ambi- 
lion  opened  on  him,  raced  with  whatever 
principle  or  whatever  party  was  prevalent  at 
the  moment,  at  once  in  the  House  a Presby- 
lorian,  in  the  Army  an  Independent,  and  with 
the  King  a Royalist.  It  was  observed  that  he 
was  always  the  first  to  oppose  a change,  but 
when  he  could  not  control  it,  he  was  the  first 
to  drive  it  furiously  on. 

An  extraordinary  invention  in  the  military 
system,  which  required  tho  daring  concep- 
tion of  a profound  conspirator,  was  now  dis- 
played by  Cromwell.  The  new-modelling 
the  Army,  called  the  Self-denying  Ordinance, 
had  already  preceded  this  last  master-stroke, 
and  had  answered  a former  design  ; it  was  a 
congenial  invention.  There  was  now  insti- 
tuted in  the  Army  itself  a mimetic  govern- 
ment of  the  two  Houses.  A Parliament  was 
elected  among  the  military  themselves;  the 
Upper  House  ol  the  Army  consisted  of  a Su- 
preme Council  of  Officers  ; for  the  Lower, 
every  regiment  furnished  two  representatives 
drawn  from  the  common  soldiery,  tx  face 
populi,  says  Holies.  The  common  soldier, 
however,  assumed  a new  rank,  for  he  would 
no  longer  be  called  “common”  but  “ private 
soldier.” (2)  These  representatives  called 
Adjutators,  as  Ludlow  names  them,  from 
their  conduct,  became  soon  known  by  the 
more  expressive  variation  of  Agitators.  (3)  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  Cromwell,  con- 

(I)  Mrs.  Macaulay,  the  vehement  advocate  for  the 
Independents  or  the  Levellers,  states  the  case. 
“They  were  to  be  transported  to  the  wasted  inhos- 
pitable country  of  Ireland,  where  their  masters,  the 
Parliament,  might  starve  or  relieve  them  at  plea- 
sure.”—iv., 38*. 

(1)  This  assumption  of  individual  independence 
in  opposition  lo  their  public  engagements  is  noticed 
by  Ludlow.  “The  chief  officers  pretended  to  keep 
the  private  soldiers , for  they  would  no  longer  be 
catted  common  soldiers L,  <66.  The  technical 
term  privates  for  common  soldiers  seems  to  have 
been  retained,  from  the  present  obscure  circum- 
stance ; It  is  nol,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of 
our  Dictionaries. 

1 3)  Mr.  Godwin  says,  “their  office  being  lo  aid 
the  regular  Council  of  War,  or  lo  agtiale  such  ques- 
tions as  the  interest  of  the  army  required  lo  have 
considered.”  This  explanation  seems  peculiar  to 
thia  able  writer.  But  it  gives  too  fair  a face  to  the 
monster.  What  sort  of  agitation  might  be  expected 
from  these  senators,  “the  privates,”  is  pretty  ob- 
vious . Lord  Chesterfield  justly  observed  that  “ the 
Army  which  fought  for  the  Nation  under  Charles 
the  First  fought  against  it  for  Cromwell.” 
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jointly  with  his  son-in-law  Ireton,  whoso 
powerful  pen  drew  up  the  papers  of  the  Army, 
were  the  secret  movers  of  this  novel  military 
revolution.  It  was  not  only  fully  credited  by 
contemporaries,  but  we  learn  from  Baxter 
the  history  of  a former  acquaintance  of  his, 
closely  connected  with  this  formidable  body. 
This  person,  from  a humble  station,  became 
Captain  Berry,  and  at  length  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Protector,  though,  to  finish 
his  story  at  once,  at  the  Restoration  he  drop- 
ped back  into  his  original  obscurity,  and 
earned  his  livelihood  as  a gardener.  This 
Berry  was  a crony  of  Cromwell,  and  the  ac- 
tual President  of  the  Agitators.  (1) 

Here  then  was  a Kingdom  within  a King- 
dom, where  one  could  not  subsist  with  the 
other.  This  anomalous  establishment  asto- 
nished their  adversaries;  it  had  risen  like  a 
sudden  exhalation.  The  soldiers  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  capital  appeared  as  their  own 
workmen,  while  their  absent  masters  in 
Parliament  seemed  engaged  in  opposition  to 
their  scheme.  Nothing  was  done  in  the 
Army  but  what  had  been  planned  and  order- 
ed by  the  officers  at  London.  Cromwell, 
however,  lay  concealed  by  his  mysterious 
conduct,  though  not  unsuspected.  On  one 
occasion,  he  hastened  down  to  the  Army  and 
quieted  the  turbulent,  and  on  his  return  it 
was  declared  that  this  Saviour  of  his  country 
merited  the  public  honour  of  a statue.  Still 
some  members  were  suspicious,  and  one  day, 
not  seeing  him  in  his  place,  the  House  moved 
lo  have  him  sent  for.  He  had  not  yet  de- 
serted them,  and  he  appeared,  to  renew  his 
protestations.  On  that  very  evening  he  stole 

0)  Baxter’s  folio  Life,  51.  In  that  enormous  com- 
pilation, entitled  “Memoirs  of  the  Protector  Oliver 
Cromwell,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.,  I trace  no- 
thing but  an  abridgment  in  a lawyer’s  summary  of 
the  most  obvious  documents  of  our  history,  uncor- 
rected by  any  discernment,  and  unenlightened  by 
any  original  researches.  On  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  compiler  ventures  to  deny  that  Cromwell 
had  any  influence  over  the  agitators.  His  erroneous 
notion  is  founded  on  their  mutiny,  which  Cromwell 
quelled  by  courageously  seizing  on  some,  and 
Bhooting  another  at  the  head  of  the  regiment.  Our 
compiler  even  asserts  the  improbability  of  Crom- 
well’s supposed  influence  over  Fairfax;  And  so 
little  was  this  compiler  practised  in  the  historical 
researches  of  this  period,  that  he  actually  ascribes 
to  the  Earl  of  Strafford  that  manuscript  found  in 
the  King’s  cabinet,  entitled  “ Propositions  for  bri- 
dling in  Parliament,  etc.,”  from  the  Earl’s  name 
being  appended  to  it  in  Ludlow’s  Appendix.  On 
such  spurious  evidence  he  condemns  Strafford  to 
the  block ; He  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  a 
very  unfair  ruse  of  the  party . 1 have  already  given 


away,  and  in  the  morning  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  matured  revolution  of  the  Army,  in 
defiance  of  all  the  execrations  which  he  had 
heaped  on  his  own  head,  and  of  that  solemn 
assurance  by  which  he  had  pledged  himself 
that  the  Army  would  go  with  a word  to  any 
part  of  the  world  the  Parliament  would  choose 
to  command  1 

The  two  Houses  in  the  Army,  these  new 
Rulers,  took  the  Government  into  their  own 
hands,  censuring  the  orders  and  votes  of 
Parliament,  and  issuing  their  own  warrants. 
The  observation  of  Hume  is  remarkable — 
“ The  Army  in  their  usurpations  on  the 
Parliament  copied  exactly  the  model  which 
the  Parliament  had  set  them  in  their  recent 
usurpations  on  the  Crown.”  And  to  this  we 
must  add,  that  those  tumultuary  petitions 
and  mobs,  by  which  the  Parliament  had 
driven  the  Sovereign  from  the  capital,  when 
they  were  brought  to  act  against  the  Parlia- 
ment themselves,  as  they  now  were,  forced 
the  Parliament  to  fly  from  their  seats,  and 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  merciful  arms 
of  the  Army.  (2) 

Perhaps  it  has  not  been  remarked  that  the 
great  political  actions  of  Cromwell  were  re- 
peated coups  d'ttat ; some  of  the  greatest 
which  History  records,  with  some  minor  ones, 
turning  on  the  same  principle.  Familiar  as 
we  are  with  the  memorable  “ Purge  ” of  Co- 
lonel Pride,  which  hastened  on  the  trial  of 
the  King,  we  appear  not  to  recollect  that 
these  greater  “ Purges  ” were  four  times  re- 
peated. “ Purge  ” was  the  term  which  was 
now  in  vogue,  and  in  practice.  When  Ireton 
at  one  time  renewed  his  protestations  to  the 

the  history  of  this  manuscript,  which  made  such  a 
noise  at  the  time. 

(2)  The  Parliament  had  long  been  worried,  pro- 
bably from  not  regulating  the  pay  of  their  army, 
who  seem  at  times  to  have  connected  “the  Liberty 
of  the  Nation”  with  the  state  of  their  own  arrears. 
A petition  ora  mutiny  was  sure  to  send  down  wag- 
gon-loads of  Bilver,  “for  a fortnight,”  or  “a  six 
weeks’  pay,”  or  “one  month’s  pay  more  added  to 
the  two  months’  pay  formerly  voted.”  When  the 
Commons  were  still  farther  pushed,  they  emitted  an 
ordinance  “ to  pay  them  out  of  the  produce  ofthe 
sale  of  the  Bishops’  lands.”  Still  the  army,  without 
discipline,  would  live  “ at  free  quarters,”  till  Fair- 
fax—for  all  passed  under  the  General’s  name,  who 
in  his  Memoirs  acknowledges  that  the  army  used  it 
officially  without  his  privity— awfully  informed  the 
Houses  that  “ they  must  make  provision  for  con- 
stant pay.”  Then  followed  “An  Indemnity  ofthe 
Soldiers  for  all  things  done  by  Sea  or  Land  during 
the  late  Wars.”  It  cameto  wearing  paper  cockades, 
with  the  motto  “ England’s  Liberties  and  Soldiers’ 
Rights.”  The  army  was  a lion,  to  be  gorged  when 
it  roared. 
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King  that  he  and  his  father-in-law  would 
stand  to  all  their  promises,  however  the  Par- 
liament opposed  them,  he  employed  this 
new-fashioned  phraseology,  declaring  that 
“They  would  purge  and  purge  and  never 
cease  purging  the  Houses  till  they  had  made 
them  of  such  a temper  as  would  do  his  Ma- 
jesty’s business.”  (1) 

The  first  of  these  coups  d’etat  had  been 
"Tho  Self-denying  Ordinance,”  as  it  was 
most  saintly  styled,  by  which  Cromwell 
ejected  the  great  Parliamentary  Generals, 
though  it  was  contrived  that  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  deprived  of  their  seats, 
which  included  Cromwell  himself,  should  not 
reach  him,  and  was  afterwards  constantly 
violated  by  all  the  members  of  his  military 
faction.  By  this  stratagem  he  had  new-mo- 
delled the  army  with  his  more  active  spirits. 
Baiter  gives  a good  idea  of  his  new  plan : 
“ When  the  brunt  of  the  war  was  over,  he 
looked  not  so  much  at  the  valour  of  the  men 
as  their  opinions.”  The  second  “ Purge” 
was  in  frightening  away,  by  the  menace  of  a 
violent  sequestration,  the  eleven  Presbyte- 
rian leaders,  alleging  to  the  House  their  own 
precodent  in  the  case  of  Strafford  and  Laud, 
to  get  rid  at  once  of  these  eleven  Straffords 
and  Lauds!  The  third  “Purge”  was  that 

(1)  Dr.Lingard.wilh  an  excess  of  delicacy  .softens 
the  term  to  “Purifications;”  but  this  lu'tral  water 
conveys  a very  erroneous  impression . The  act  was 
of  too  violent  a nature  to  be  thus  gently  sprinkled 
over.  The  term  was  rife  at  that  day.  It  is  often 
used  in  manuscript  letters  as  well  as  in  publications. 
A History  of  England  that  omits  the  term  altogether 
is  wanting  in  the  eomplete  history.  That  part  of 
the  House  which  remained,  consisting  of  about  fifty 
members,  was  also  as  offensively  called  “The 
Bump,”  and  by  iu  sanguinary  proscriptions  receiv- 
ed an  epithet  which  rendered  it  disgustful  to  the 
imagination.  The  taste  of  our  ancestors  was  gross 
to  us,  but  very  strong  to  them.  An  historian  must 
sometimes  be  susceptible  of  considerable  bad  taste, 
IX  he  would  reflect  in  his  pages  an  image  of  the  age 
and  the  persons  he  writes  about. 

(2)  This  fortunate  adventurer,  from  a drayman.  It 
Is  said,  rose  to  be  a brewer,  then  a Colonel,  a Haro* 
net,  and  finally  one  of  Cromwell’s  lords.  Ue  was 
nicknamed  “Cromwell’s  Dray-horse,”  and  Ludlow 
•ays  was  knighted  by  a faggot  slick,  probably  in  one 
of  Cromwell’s  convivial  fits.  It  is  said  he  was  re- 
munerated for  this  act  by  a grant  of  the  Queen’s 
Iftannr-house,  park,  and  lands  at  Holmhy,  and  im- 
mediately cut  down  the  woods;  he  had  besides  an 
Abbey,  with  30O0L  a-year,  allowed  him  at  an  easy 
rate  of  purchase.  It  is  curious  that  this  Pride  w as 
the  main  cause  that  Oliver  never  dared  to  crown 
himself.  The  Protector  had  al wavs  a terrible  awe 
of  the  army.  He  had  tampered  with  the  officers  re- 
peatedly, but  could  not  overcome  their  prejudices 
or  their  envy. 

The  compiler  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Protector 


of  Colonel  Pride,  a low  and  military  bravo, 
who  did  not  know  the  members  personally 
whom  ho  was  to  arrest,  till  the  Lord  Grey  of 
Groby,  and  the  Door-keeper  standing  by 
him,  looked  over  the  list  the  Colonel  held, 
and  pointed  out  the  marked  members  at 
they  entered  the  House.  (2)  The  fourth  me- 
morable “ purgation  ” was,  when  at  a singla 
stroke  Cromwell  seized  on  the  whole  House  of 
Commons,  Speaker  and  mace ! Charles  had 
fatally  raised  the  spirit  of  a party  only  for  de- 
manding the  arrest  of  live  members,  to  be 
put  on  their  trial  for  words  alleged  to  be  trea- 
sonable. So  vast  is  the  difference  between  a 
weak  government  adopting  strong  measures, 
and  the  great  genius  who  acquiree  secret 
power  before  he  eiorts  open  authority.  (3) 
The  Army,  conscious  of  their  power,  de- 
cided to  assume  their  authority  ; the  Parlia- 
ment, resolved  to  preserve  their  authority, 
found  themselves  defenceless.  They  acted 
precisely  as  the  King  had  acted.  They  adopted 
strong  measures  in  their  convulsive  debility, 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Parliaments,  the 
Lords  and  Commons  were  compelled  to  ex- 
punge the  declaration  entered  on  their  jour- 
nals that  the  petition  of  the  Army  was  sedi- 
tious. (4)  The  Army  command  the  Parlia- 
ment to  do  and  undo,  to  vote  and  unvote.  At 

Cromwell  thinks  he  was  not  concerned  in  this  re- 
markable expulsion  orthe  members,  which  he  as- 
cribes to  Irclon  and  the  Agitators,  in  the  absence  of 
Cromwell,  who,  from  accident  or  design,  had  only 
returned  to  Loudon  the  day  after  the  business.  But 
we  must  recollect  that  Cromwell  and  lrelon,  father 
and  son,  had  always  a partnership  in  political  af- 
fairs ; assuredly  they  held  a Btrict  correspondence, 
which,  should  it  exist,  would  lie  curious  In  the  his- 
tory of  this  period.  Cromwell  did  not  hesitate  I# 
approve  of  the  measure : and  the  true  author  seems 
to  be  indicated,  when  we  find  that  he  had  lo  g be- 
fore contemplated  it.  Cromwell  told  Ludlow,  when 
they  were  together  In  the  House,  and  the  Presby- 
terian party  out-voted  them,  that  “These  fellows  will 
never  be  quiet  till  they  arc  pulled  out  by  the  cars:' 
And,  what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  Cromwell, 
who  had  a rcndeivous  of  his  regiment  at  Hyfls 
Park,  resolved  to  put  this  scheme  in  execution,  had 
his  parly  in  the  House  not  carried  their  point,  on 
the  following  day.  This  anticipation  of  the  more 
famous  “ Purge"  is  noticed  by  Major  Huntington, 
who  was  then  in  the  post  of  Lieutenant-General. 

(3)  Dr.  Lingard  has  anticipated  a remark  which  I 
had  long  made,  justly  observing,  “The  men  who 
had  so  clamorously  appealed  to  the  privileges  of 
Parliament  w hen  the  King  demanded  the  Bve  mem- 
bers were  silent  when  a similar  demand  was  made 
by  IwelTe  thousand  men  in  arms,”  x..  379.  There 
seem  lo  be  no  abstract  principles  of  justice  among 
politicians,  thougli  they  are  usually  avowed  in  the 
opening  paragraphs  of  every  protocol  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

(4)  Whitelocke,  S53,  who  adds,  “Here the Parlii- 
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last  the  march  of  the  Army  towards  the  ca- 
pital cast  the  whole  city  into  utter  conster- 
nation. They  dreamed  of  the  plunder  of  the 
coming  soldiery.  A committee  of  safety  sate 
up  all  night,  the  Houses  met  on  a Sunday, 
but  not  wholly  relying  on  the  double  sermon 
of  their  chaplain,  Mr.  Marshall,  the  Presby- 
terian City,  lamenting  the  absence  of  their 
Scottish  allies,  now  too  distant  to  invocate, 
prepared  for  a new  civil  war,  and  the  cry  was 
now  to  be  the  King  and  Parliament,  against 
the  King  and  Peoplo ! for  the  Army  announc- 
ed that  they  were  for  the  people,  and  the  Par- 
liament for  themselves.  The  effect  of  their 
terrors  was  ludicrous.  The  Commons,  to 
clear  themselves  of  the  odium  which  theirsc- 
vere  exactions  and  “ their  tyrannies,”  adds 
Mrs.  Macaulay,  “had  provoked,  passed  a so- 
cond  Self-denying  Ordinance,  that  no  mem- 
ber should  receive  any  profit  of  any  office ; 
that  all  they  received  should  be  repaid,  for 
the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Accounts,  and  that,  waiving  their 
privilege,  which  the  citizens  had  often  peti- 
tioned against,  all  the  members  should  for  the 
future  be  liable  to  pay  their  own  debts  1”  (1) 
When  the  distracted  citizens  learned  that 
men  were  fast  enlisting  for  the  Parliament, 
the  word  was“  Live  and  die  ! Livo  and  die!” 
As  the  Army  approached,  it  was  changed  to 
“ Treat ! Treat  l”(2)  The  agents  of  the  agi- 
tators, seducers  or  seduced,  were  both  in  the 
Parliament  and  the  City.  The  famous  Major- 
General  Skippon,  the  pride  of  the  City  Mili- 
tary, had  accepted  the  gift  of  a thousand 
pounds  to  encourage  him  to  hasten  to  Ireland, 
but,  after  several  recent  visits  to  tho  Army- 
quarters,  was  now  willing  to  stay  at  home. 
Himself  a Presbyterian,  he  stood  up,  as  Gra- 
vity personified,  with  a doleful  countenance, 
a voice  of  lamentation,  tho  rueful  prelude  to 
evil  intelligence,  and  the  proclamation  of  a 
national  fast.  In  no  short  speech  he  declared 
that  he  found  that  “ the  Army  was  a formed 
body,  which  would  bo  upon  them  before  they 
were  aware  I”  The  Major-General,  during 
his  recent  visits  to  the  Army,  had  never  be- 
fore warned  the  timid  Presbyterian  senate  of 
Hannibal  ad  porlas.  And  their  chaplain, 

ment  began  to  surrender  thcmsclvesand  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  army.” 

(I)  Macaulay,  hr.,  303. 

(8)  Ludlow,  1. 

(3)  holies’  Memoirs,  <os.  His  warm  language  is 
ingenuous.  “Instead  of  a generous  resistance, vin- 
dicating the  honours  of  the  Parliament,  and  pre- 
serving a poor  people  from  being  enslaved  to  a re- 
bellious army,  they  delivered  up  themselves  and 
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Marshall,  now  dashed  them,  as  he  fearfully 
told  of  “ the  children  of  Anak,”  armed 
giants.  (3) 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress,  Crom- 
well and  his  able  co-adjutor,  his  sori-in-iaw 
Irelon,  were  projecting  a private  plot  of  their 
own.  They  wero  ingratiating  themselves  into 
the  royal  favour.  They  reproached  tho  Pres- 
byterian Parliament  with  placing  tho  sove- 
reign under  undue  restraint,  depriving  him 
of  all  communication  with  his  friends,  while 
tho  intolerant  faction  was  forcing  tho  roya 
conscience.  All  those  pleas  found  a ready 
response  in  the  breast  of  the  King. 

Charles  entered  Holmby  Ilousein  February, 
and  in  April,  an  officer  in  the  name  of  tho 
Army  conveyed  a petition  to  the  King,  to  de- 
sire him  to  bo  guarded  by  them  at  the  head 
of  the  Army,  “ who  would  restore  him  to  his 
honour,  crown,  and  dignity.”  Charles  in  re- 
turn expressed  his  aversion  “ to  engage  his 
poor  people  in  another  war,”  but  assured 
them  that  whenever  restored  to  his  throne 
he  would  “ auspiciously  look  on  their  loyal 
intentions.”  (4)  The  intercourse  thus  opened 
paved  the  way  for  that  bold  enterprise  which 
occurred  on  the  4th  of  June.  The  petition 
had  served  to  inspire  the  King  with  some  con- 
fidence in  the  army-leaders,  who  well  knew 
Charles’s  dislike  of  the  Presbyterian  party. 

One  afternoon,  as  the  King  was  at  bowls 
on  tho  green  of  Althorpe,  the  Commissioners 
who  accompanied  him  were  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  an  unknown  soldier  wearing 
the  uniform  of  Fairfax’s  regiment.  The  at- 
tention of  the  stranger  to  what  was  passing, 
and  his  curiosity  respecting  the  persons  about 
him,  was  remarked,  and  ho  seemed  more  of 
a spy  than  a spectator.  Colonel  Greaves,  who 
had  the  command  of  the  small  garrison  at 
Holmby,  inquired  of  tho  soldier,  whonce  ho 
came,  and  what  was  passing  in  the  Army; 
and  to  encourage  him  to  converse  bade  him 
not  be  afraid.  Tho  soldior  bluntly  replied 
that  “ho  was  not  afraid  of  him,  nor  of  any 
man  in  the  kingdom.”  He  spoke  with  a tone 
of  authority  which  startled  the  Colonel,  and 
he  inveighed  against  the  Parliament,  observ- 
ing, in  the  cant  of  that  day,  “ how  much  be- 

kingdom,  prostitute  all  to  the  lust  of  heady  and  vio- 
lent men,  and  suffer  Mr  . Cromwell  to  saddle,  ride, 
switrh,  and  spur  them  at  his  pleasure.  For  we  in- 
stantly Tell  as  low  as  dirt,  vote  the  common  soldier 
his  Tull  pay,  etc.;  and,  wlmt  is  worst,  expunge  oar 
declaration  against  the  mutinous  petition,  and  cry 
Peccavimtu,  to  save  us  a whipping ; but  alt  would 
not  dot" 

(3)  Clarendon  Stale  Papers,  U.,  MS. 
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low  the  light  of  Nature  these  men  lire  when 
they  will  not  do  good  unto  those  that  do  good 
unto  them,  who  had  preserved  the  heads  of 
some  men  in  the  Parliament.”  There  was  a 
Scotch  Lord,  the  Earl  of  Dumferling,  on  whom 
the  soldier  was  casting  no  kindly  look,  who 
listened  to  invective  against  his  friends.  A 
rumour  had  already  circulated  that  a nume- 
rous body  of  cavalry  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ; the  Colonel  inquired  of  the  stranger 
“ Whether  he  had  heard  of  them  ?”  “ I have 
done  more  than  hear  of  them,  for  I saw  them 
yesterday  within  thirty  miles  of  Holmby .”  A 
whisper  circulated  and  an  alarm  spread  at 
this  ominous  personage, — the  King  suddenly 
quitted  his  bowls,— the  guards  at  Holmby 
House  were  doubled,  all  promising  to  stand 
by  their  Colonel.  The  Earl  of  Dumferling 
posted  to  the  Parliament  with  the  news,  that 
the  King  was  carried  away  against  his  will. 
This  Scotch  Earl  was  glad  afterwards  to  escape 
outof  England.  (1) 

A numerous  body  of  cavalry  drew  up  be- 
fore the  house. — Asked  who  commanded  ? 
they  answered,  “ All  commanded  1”  The 
stranger  who  had  recently  roused  their  sus- 
picions came  forwards,  announcing  himself 
as  Cornet  Joyce.  This  Cornet  was  one  of 
Cromwell’s  elect  spirits.  Though  erst  but  a 
shrewd  tailor-man,  the  Agitator,  with  a huge 
pistol  and  the  bigger  words  of  authority,  had 
shaken  off  all  the  suavity  of  the  craft.  Joyce 
pretended  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  had 
come  for  the  protection  of  the  King,  as  they 
were  informed  of  a design  to  steal  him  away, 
which  was  the  very  design  he  was  himself 
executing.  He  was  allowed  to  set  his  guards, 
and  was  promised  shortly  to  receive  the  or- 
ders of  the  Commissioners.  The  Presbyterian 
Cblonel  took  flight. 

At  ten  at  night  again  the  cavalry  and  the 
Cornet  suddenly  appeared.  The  Agitator  de- 
manded to  speak  with  the  King.  “ From 
whom?”  was  inquired  by  the  officers  of 
Holmby.  “ From  myself  1”  he  curtly  replied. 
At  this  they  laughed.  “ It’s  no  laughing 
matter,”  proceeded  Joyce.  They  advised  him 
to  draw  off  his  men,  and  in  the  morning 
speak  to  the  Commissioners ; “ I came  not 
hither  to  be  advised  by  you,  nor  have  I any 
business  with  the  Commissioners ; my  errand 
is  with  the  King ; and  speak  with  him  I must, 
and  will  presently.” 

During  this  parley  the  soldiers  within  were 
conferring  with  those  without.  Commanded 


to  stand  to  their  arms,  they  on  the  contrary 
flung  open  the  gates,  shaking  hands  with  the 
new-comers  from  the  Army. 

The  Cornet,  on  his  entrance,  appears  to 
have  held  a long  conversation  with  the  Com- 
missioners, for  he  complains  that  “ they  held 
him  in  discourse  till  the  King  was  asleep  in 
his  bed.”  He  does  not  tell  us,  what  wo  get 
from  Herbert,  that  after  this  conversation, 
he  placed  sentinels  at  their  apartments. 
Mounting  the  back  stairs,  Joyce  reached  the 
King’s  chamber,  and  “ rudely”  or  authori- 
tatively knocked  at  the  door.  The  Grooms 
of  the  Bed-chamber  appeared  and  discovered 
their  man  in  a true  military  posture,  well- 
armed,  and  presenting  a cocked  pistol.  They 
asked  if  tho  Commissioners  approved  of  this 
intrusion?  Joyce  bluntly  answered  “Nol 
for  he  had  ordered  a guard  to  bo  set  at  their 
chamber-doors,  and  that  he  had  his  orders 
from  those  who  feared  them  not.”  The  noise 
of  the  Grooms  resisting  the  Cornet’s  entrance 
awoke  the  King,  who  rang  his  silver  bell, 
and  refused  to  admit  the  uricourtly  visitor  till 
the  morning,  according  to  Herbert. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  a midnight 
interview  did  take  place  between  the  King 
and  the  Cornet.  The  Agitator  Joyce  had  been 
well  tutored,  and  was  himself  an  apt  pupil. 
Blunt  but  shrewd,  be  had  a part  to  play;  he 
entered  with  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  a pistol 
in  the  other,  and  opened  his  business  by  a 
decent  apology  for  having  disturbed  the  King 
out  of  his  sleep.  “ No  matter,”  replied 
Charles,  “ if  you  mean  me  no  hurt.  You  may 
take  away  my  life  if  you  will,  having  the 
sword  in  your  hands.”  Joyce  solemnly  as- 
sured the  King  that  he  came  to  protect  his 
person.  Charles  stipulated  for  two  great 
points— that  his  conscience  should  not  be 
forced,  and  that  his  friends  should  have  ac- 
cess to  him.  “ It  is  not  our  principle,”  the 
Independent  observed,  “ to  force  any  man’s 
conscience,  much  less  that  of  our  sovereign.” 
All  was  courteously  conceded.  This  extra- 
ordinary interview  was  closed  by  the  King. 
“ I will  willingly  go  along  with  you,  if  the 
soldiery  will  confirm  what  you  have  pro- 
mised,” and  he  gave  his  word  to  be  ready  by 
six  the  next  morning.  It  is  evident,  that 
Cornet  Joyce  had  not  only  allayed  any  fears 
which  the  King  might  have  reasonably  en- 
tertained, but  had  positively  succeeded  in 
persuading  him  that  the  Army  was  friendly 
to  his  wishes.  (2) 


(i)  Whilelocke,  ss*. 


(*)  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  the  Chapter. 
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However  ambiguous  might  seem  the  mid- 
night apparition  of  the  “ Arch-agitator 
Joyce,”  so  Fairfax  designates  the  Cornet,  he 
had  perfectly  succeeded  in  flattering  the  hopes 
of  Charles.  So  strongly  persuaded  was  the 
King  that  the  Army  was  devoted  to  him,  that 
when  Fairfax,  who  was  never  concerned  in 
a plot,  except  as  the  innocent  and  pliant 
instrument  of  those  who  knew  how  to  plot, 
shortly  afterwards  offered  to  see  the  King  re- 
turned back  in  safety  to  Holmby,  Charles  not 
only  positively  refused,  but  significantly  told 
the  General-in-Chief,  on  taking  leave  pf  him, 
“ Sir,  1 have  as  good  interest  in  the  Army  as 
you!”  Fairfax  was  thunderstruck  at  this 
delusion,  for  the  General  well  knew  of  what 
materials  the  supreme  Council  of  Officers  was 
composed,  and  he  declared  that  it  gave  him 
more  grief  and  vexation  than  all  the  troubles 
and  fatigues  which  he  had  met  with  during 
the  whole  war.  “ I now  plainly  saw  the 
broken  reed  ho  leaned  on,”  says  Fairfax,  in 
his  Memorials. 

What  had  passed  in  the  midnight  inter- 
view was  to  be  publicly  repeated  for  the 
King’s  satisfaction  before  tho  troopors  of 
Joyce.  Tho  morning  came,  and  Charles  was 
seen  on  the  steps  of  tho  gate,  where  Joyce 
with  a detachment  of  fifty  picked  men  drew 
up  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house.  The 
characteristic  parts  of  a comic  dialogue  have 
been  preserved,  although  there  are  varia- 
tions. 

The  King  demanded  of  the  Cornet  what 
commission  he  had  to  secure  his  person  ? 
Joyce  replied,  “ The  soldiery  of  the  Army.” 
“ That  was  no  lawful  authority,”  objected  the 
King — “ Have  you  nothing  in  writing  from 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax?”  The  Cornet  prayed 
his  Majesty  would  not  ask  him  such  ques- 
tions. “ 1 pray,  Mr.  Joyce,  deal  ingenuous- 
ly with  me,  and  tell  me  what  commission  you 
have  ?”  “ Here  is  my  commission  1”  exclaim- 
the  Arch-agitator.  “ Where  ?”  said  the 
King.  “ behind  me  1”  cried  the  Cornet, 
pointing  to  his  troopers.  The  King,  smiling, 
observed  “that  he  had  never  before  read 

(1)  When  words  spoken  are  afterwards  only  re- 
peated by  recollection,  they  pass  through  wonder- 
ful changes.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the 

Srectse  words  of  Charles  on  this  occasion,  though 
le  sense  has  not  been  lost.  Herbert  gives  them 
thus : “ His  instructions  were  in  fair  characters, 
legible  without  spelling.’*  There  is  a preltinesa  in 
this  turn,  which  might  have  been  given  by  Herbert 
art  his  leisurely  reminiscences,  but  not  quite  suitable 
to  a spontaneous  dialogue.  Echard,  Hume,  and 
Macaulay  were  probably  pleased  with  it.  Warwick 
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such  a commission  ; but  it  was  fairly  written 
as  any  he  had  seen  in  his  life,  (1)  a company 
of  as  handsome  proper  gentlemen  as  I have 
seen  a long  while.  But  what  if  I refuse  to 
go  with  you  ? I hope  you  would  not  force 
your  King.  You  must  satisfy  mo  that  I may 
be  used  with  honour  and  respect,  that  I may 
not  be  forced  in  any  thing  against  my  con- 
science or  honour ; though  I hope  that  my 
resolution  is  so  fixed  that  no  force  can  cause 
me  to  do  a base  thing.  You  are  masters  of 
my  body,  my  soul  is  above  your  reach.”  Tho 
troopers  confirmed  their  assent  by  their  ac- 
clamations. Joyce  courteously  requested  the 
King  to  choose  the  place  of  his  removal,  and 
the  distance  he  intended  to  ride  that  day. 
The  King,  smiling,  obsorved,  “ I can  ride 
as  far  as  you,  or  any  man  there,”  saluting  the 
company. 

The  officers  of  Holmby  and  the  Commis- 
sioners protested  against  the  King’s  removal, 
calling  on  the  troopers  to  maintain  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  and  it  was  put  to  them, 
whether  they  agreed  to  what  Cornet  Joyce 
had  said  and  done  1 With  one  voice  they 
cried  out,  “ All ! all !”  Major  Brown  observ- 
ed, that  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had 
been  at  the  head  of  a party,  and  that  scarce 
two  in  the  company,  although  they  cried 
“ All!  all !”  knew  what  had  passed.  “ Let 
all,”  he  continued,  raising  his  voice,  “ who 
are  willing  the  King  should  stay  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Parliament  now  speak.” 
All  the  troopers  exclaimed  “ None  1 none  1” 
“Then,”  said  the  Major,  “ 1 have  done  I” 
The  soldiers  replied,  “ We  understand  well 
enough  what  we  do !” 

On  the  astonishing  seizure  of  the  sovereign, 
Fairfax  instantly  dispatched  two  regiments 
of  cavalry  to  attend  the  King  back  to  Holmby. 
Charles  positively  refused  to  return.  On  the 
following  day  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and 
other  officers,  had  a singular  interview  with 
the  King  in  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Cults,  at 
Childerley.  Fairfax  solomnly  protested  that 
he  was  not  privy  to  this  strange  act,  nor  did 
he  know  the  movers.  “ Unless  you  hang  up 

gives  it  plainly:  “ Believe  me  your  instructions  are 
written  in  very  fair  characters.”  But  Whtlelocke, 
In  his  attempt  to  chronicle  the  words,  hoB,  lawyer- 
like, flourished.  “‘His  Majesty  Baw  their  com- 
mission !’  said  Joyce.  His  Majesiy  replied,  that  ‘ It 
had  the  fairest  fronlispiece  of  any  that  he  ever  saw, 
being  five  hundred  proper  men  on  horseback.'"  A 
cumbrous  frontispiece  at  alt  events  ; but  a commis- 
sion lias  no  frontispiece:  The  taste  of  CharlcB,  we 
may  be  certain,  was  chaster  than  the  spurious 
fancy  of  a rhetorical  lawyer.' 
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Joyce,  I will  not  believe  what  you  say,”  ob- 
served Charles.  The  General-in-Chief  soon 
discovered  among  his  officers  that  the  Cornet 
-would  never  be  brought  to  a court-martial. 
Joyce  offered  to  appeal  to  a general  rendez- 
vous of  the  Army,  adding,  “ And  if  three  or 
even  four  parts  of  tho  Army  did  not  approve 
of  my  proceedings,  I will  be  content  to  be 
hanged  at  tho  head  of  my  regiment.”  The 
King  observed,  “ You  must  have  had  the 
countenance  of  great  persons,  for  you  could 
not  of  yourself  have  ventured  on  this  treason.” 
Charles,  however,  was  evidently  on  no  ill 
terms  with  the  Cornet,  for  he  added— “ 1 
pardon  the  treason  now  I have  come,  if  you 
convey  me  as  you  promised  to  Newmarket.” 
Fairfax,  in  a private  interview  with  Charles, 
made  a sincere  offer  of  his  services,  bul  the 
sanguine  monarch  was  already  entrapped. 
It  was  on  thisoccasion  that,  on  Fairfax  taking 
leave  of  the  King,  Charles  betrayed  that  fatal 
confidence  in  the  Army  which  was  his  final 
ruin.  The  Cornet  himself  had  so  insidiously 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  King’s  favour, 
that  afterwards,  when  Charles  remained  at 
Newmarket,  where  he  soemed  cheerful,  and 
daily  recreated  himself  at  .tennis,  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  sent  a messenger  to  the 
Army  at  St.  Alban’s,  desiring  the  company  of 
tho  shrewd  Agitator.  (1)  So  deeply  taken 
was  the  helpless  yet  sanguine  monarch  by 
the  cajoleries  of  a cunning  but  spirited  fellow. 

This  seizuro  of  the  person  of  the  King  by 
the  Army  was  long  a mystery  to  contem- 
poraries, and  it  was  so  alike  to  the  General- 
in-Chief  and  to  the  King  himself.  We  have 
seen  that  soon  after  Charles’s  confinement  at 
Holmby,  tho  King  held  a secret  intercourse 
with  some  officers.  Secret  it  must  have  been 
to  have  eluded  the  notice  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  and  it  was  of  a nature  to  in- 
duce his  sanguine  temper  to  imagine  that  the 
army-leaders  were  desirous  pf  uniting  with 
him  against  those  whose  principles  they 
knew  were  as  opposite  to  his  views  as  to 
their  own.  When  the  Presbyterian  Parlia- 
ment designed  the  King’s  removal  to  the  me- 
tropolis, the  audacious  coup  d’etat,  ofcarry- 

(l)Bushworth,  vl.,  578.  Possibly  Charles  acted 
from  policy  as  a means  to  get  intelligence,  or  the 
rumour,  though  preserved  by  Rush  worth,  might 
not  be  true,  but  adopted  advisedly.  Clarendon 
must  have  been  surprised  at  this  intelligence  of  the 
secretary  of  Fairfax,  for  his  Lordship  expresses 
himself  quite  conlrarily.  ‘‘The  King  found  himself 
at  Newmarket  attended  by  greater  troops  and  supe- 
rior ofllcers,  so  that  he  was  presently  freed  from 
any  subjection  to  Mr.  Joyce,  which  was  no  small 


ing  off  the  King,  that  the  Army  might  re- 
main masters  of  the  sovereign,  was  the  in- 
vention of  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  and  not  communicated  even  to  the 
General-in-Chief  Fairfax.  On  tho  30th  of 
lilay,  at  a meeting  held  at  Cromwell’s  house, 
the  plan  was  arranged,  (2)  and  with  the 
prompt  sagacity  of  (hat  great  adopt  in  human 
nature,  four  or  five  hundred  troopers  were 
confided  to  one  of  those  decided  characters 
who  were  his  elect  spirits  on  all  secret  expo- 
dilions.  Cornet  Joyco  at  first  had  the  whole 
credit  of  the  hardy  enterprise.  Cromwell  pro- 
testing that  it  was  without  his  concurrence, 
and  taking  such  caution  never  to  appear  in 
the  transaction,  that  the  King’s  friends  *t 
London  ascribed  to  Cromwell  the  sendiug  of 
the  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  under  his 
kinsman  Colonel  Whalley,  for  the  immediate 
protection  of  the  King,  to  see  him  safely  re- 
turned to  Holmby,  which  really  was  done  by 
the  order  of  Fairfax.  (3) 

We  may  now  develop  the  true  situation  of 
Charles!  When  the  armed  Agitator,  at  mid- 
night, authoritatively  called  for  entrance  into 
the  King’s  chamber,  so  formidable  an  appari- 
tion might  have  reasonably  alarmed  the 
King,  unapprised  as  he  was  of  any  such 
visitor.  No  personal  fears  were,  however, 
indicated  by  Charles,  who,  on  tho  contrary, 
was  gratified  by  the  courleousness  of  the 
language  of  the  soldier,  while  he  stood  un- 
covered in  tho  presence  of  his  sovereign. 
The  ensuing  dialogue  in  the  morning,  before 
the  troopers,  seems  to  have  been  really  de- 
signed to  extract  from  the  Cornet  under 
whose  orders  he  acted.  Charles  had  flattered 
himself  that  the  party  had  been  sent  by 
Fairfax,  on  whoso  honour  he  reposed,  and 
whose  station  as  Commander-in-Chief  would 
have  been  a pledge  of  the  sanction  of  the 
Army.  But  though  the  mystery  was  not 
cleared  up  by  the  impenetrable  Cornet,  yet 
he  took  his  orders  from  the  King  in  the 
choice  of  the  place  of  his  removal,  and 
Charles  in  his  mind  was  satisfied  that  it  was 
an  act  of  the  Army,  whom  at  this  moment  he 
counted  on  as  his  friends.  Charles  was  so  far 

satisfaction  to  him."  Such  opposite  account*  are 
hard  to  reconcile;  if  one  party  liaa  slated  a fact,  tbs 
other  has  given  ns  his  own  reelings  as  afact. 

(3)  Holies  lias  stated  the  day  or  the  meeting. — 9t- 
When  the  Cornel  was  told  that  the  General  was  dis- 
pleased with  him  for  bringing  the  King  from 
Holmby,  he  answered  that  Ueulenant-GenenI 
Cromwell  had  given  him  orders  at  London  to  do  all 
that  he  had  doue. 

(3)  Sir  John  Berkley's  Memoirs,  Ecbord,  MS. 
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from  entertaining  any  fears  on  this  audacious 
attempt  on  his  person,  while  the  Commis- 
sioners and  his  own  gentlemen  were  cast  into 
sadness,  and  even  terror,  that  Herbert  tells 
us,  **  the  King  was  the  merriest  of  the  com- 
pany, having  it  seems  a confidence  in  the 
Army,  especially  from  some  of  the  greatest 
there,  as  it  was  imagined.”  This  indicates 
some  late  secret  intercourse  with  the  Army, 
of  which  we  know  but  little,  and  it  is  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  Charles’s  positive  re- 
fusal to  return  to  Holmby. 

We  only  trace  the  secret  intercourse  of 
Charles  with  the  Army  by  a single  docu- 
ment, accidentally  preserved  among  the  Cla- 
rendon State-papers,  but  we  shall  see  that  the 
King  soon  had  his  own  agents  amidst  them. 
At  the  critical  moment  of  its  march  to  the 
capital,  we  discover  that  tho  King  had  his  ac- 
tive spy  in  Dean  Barwick.  This  divine,  as 
was  usual  in  that  day,  when  the  clergy  of  the 
Anglican  church  were  hunted  in  the  streets, 
was  disguised  in  a lay  habit,  and  wore  a 
sword.  He  had  mixed  with  the  Army  in  that 
expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
himself  with  the  feelings  of  the  soldiery,  and 
his  report  was  so  favourable,  that  Charles  was 
convinced  that  the  Army  was  with  him.  The 
Army,  indeed,  had  given  him  entire  liberty 
to  communicate  with  his  friends,  and  when 
the  grateful  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
Paris,  Sir  Edward  Ford,  a royalist,  though 
the  brother-in-law  of  Ireton,  was  dispatched 
to  England  more  deeply  to  interest  his  re- 
lative ; while  Sir  John  Berkley  and  Ashburn- 
ham,  tho  more  confidential  agents  of  Charles, 
hastened,  as  Ashburnham  expresses  it, w with 
their  instructions  in  some  things  which  were 
not  proper  for  his  Majesty  to  appear  in.” 

NOTE. 

I encountered  great  trouble  In  more  than  one  re- 
aped in  pursuing  our  narrative.  Herbert,  one  of 
the  King’s  Grooms  of  the  Bed -chamber,  who,  though 
at  first  little  known  to  the  King,  and  appointed  by 
the  Presbyterian  party,  became  most  faithfully  at- 
tached to  his  person,  asserts  that  “ The  King  would 
not  rise  nor  speak  with  Joyce  till  the  morning,  and 
though  the  Cornet  huffed,  he  retired  that  night. " 
This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  “ The  true  and 
Impartial  Narrative”  sent  forth  by  the  Army,  evi- 
dently to  cajole  the  Parliament  or  the  People.  Cl) 
The  style  of  this  deposition  indicates  its  illiterate 
original.  The  use  ol  the  pronoun  personal,  unskil- 
fully interspersed  in  “ The  Narrative,"  betrays  the 
writer  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  thimble  him- 
•elf.  “ The  Narrative  ” details  this  midnight  in- 
terview “ All  this  being  spoken  at  elevenatnight, 
«nd  the  King  gave  his  word  to  be  ready  by  six  the 

(f)  Rushworth,  vi„  515. 
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next  morning  to  hear  the  soldiers  confirm  what  £ 
had  promised.”  How  are  we  to  account  for  this 
discrepancy  with  the  narrative  of  the  veracious 
Herbert  ♦ Writing  at  a distant  day,  and  nol  having, 
as  he  has  regretted,  his  former  notes  at  hand,  it  la 
yet  strange  that  so  remarkable  an  incident  should 
have  escaped  hiB  recollections  while  he  substituted 
one  quite  the  reverse.  Was  the  Narrative  of  Joyeo 
made  up  to  be  palatable  to  his  matters,  and  to  per- 
suade the  world  that,  after  having  heard  him,  the 
King  had  really  consented  to  accompany  him  ? 
which  we  shall  find  Charles  certainly  had.  Dr. 
Llngard  ha*  judiciously  credited  what  is  called 
“the  true  Narrative"  given  by  Joyce t “ Charles 
signified  his  consent,  on  the  condition  that  what 
then  passed  between  them  in  private  should  be  re- 
peated in  public  ” Mrs.  Macaulay  adopts  Herbertli 
account : “ On  the  King's  peremptorily  refusing  to 
rise  and  apeak  with  Joyce,  he  had  the  complacency 
to  desist  till  morning."  “The  true  Narrative”  is 
very  confused,  and  probably  more  is  delivered  than 
actually  occurred,  from  the  policy  of  treating  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Parliament  with  a degree  of 
studied  respect  the  Army  did  not  feel.  The  account 
of  Clarendon  materially  differs  from  that  of  Her- 
bert : “ His  Majesty  rose  out  of  his  bed,  and,  half- 
dressed,  caused  the  door  to  be  opened,  which  he 
knew  otherwise  would  be  quickly  broken  open ; 
they  who  waited  in  the  chamber  being  persons  of 
whom  he  had  little  knowledge  and  less  confidence. 
Joyce  and  two  or  three  more  came  Into  the  chamber 
with  their  hats  off  and  pistols  in  their  hands."  Cla- 
rendon then  adds  that  the  King  insisted  on  calling 
some  of  the.  Commissioners,  who  quickly  came  to 
his  chamber,  and  he  adds  part  of  the  dialogue  with 
Joyce.  Now,  however  natural  the  manner  by  which 
the  King  is  here  described,  yet  the  suggestion  that 
“ he  had  little  knowledge  and  less  confidence  of  the 
persons  who  waited  in  the  chamber,”  is  not  accu- 
rate, for  Charles  had  both,  and  Herbert  tells  us  that 
they  (the  four  Grooms,  himself  being  one)  “ were 
resolved  to  sacrifice  their  lives  rather  than  give 
Joyce  admittance."  Monsieur  Guizot  gives  the 
midnight  conversation  with  the  King  held  by  Joyce 
“ in  the  pre-ence  of  the  Commissioners,”  which  ill 
agrees  with  what  Joyce  told  Herbcrt,that  they  were 
secured  by  a guard  in  their  chambers.  The  truth 
is,  that  “The  true  and  impartial  Narrative  "Is  at 
times  a jumble.  It  says,  “ Some  of  the  Commis- 
sioners held  the  Cornet  in  discourse  about  half  an 
hour  until  the  King  was  asleep  in  his  bed,  yet  not- 
withstanding the  said  Cornet  could  not  be  contented 
till  he  had  spoken  with  the  King,  and  therefore 
offered  ihe  Commissioners  to  go  with  them,  with  as 
much  gentleness  and  tenderness  as  he  could.” 
“The  true  and  impartial  Narrative” farther  tells, 
“ Though  the  King  told  Cornet  Joyce  before  the 
Commissioner*  he  was  unwilling  to  go  with  us,  yet 
such  reasons  might  be  produced  that  might  prevail 
with  him  ; and  afterwards  (that  is,  after  the  King 
had  listened  to  his  reasons)  the  King  did  protest 
that  nothing  should  stay  him,  but  he  would  go 
whether  the  Commissioners  would  yea  or  no.”  This 
confirms  the  statement  of  Clarendon,  that  the  King 
had  the  Commissioners  called  that  night,  since 
Charles  resolved  to  depart  with  Joyce  early  in  the 
morning,  after  having  heard  “ his  reasons.”  That 
so  important  an  incident  should  have  been  entirely 
passed  over  by  Herbert,  and  that  he  should  have  so 
inaccurately  related  that  Joyce  had  not  been  admit- 
ted into  the  King’s  presence  that  night,  is  a strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  fallibility  of  our  after-recollec- 
tions at  a period  of  life  too  distant  from  the  occur- 
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rence.  Such  arc  the  difficulties  which  happen  in 
ascertaining  the  accuracy  of  certain  events  which 
are  sometimes  transmitted  to  us  in  rogue  or  in  con- 
tradictory narratives  ; or  in  narratives  which,  hav- 
ing been  concocted  with  a latent  purpose,  to  serve  a 
temporary  object,  interpolate  circumstances  which 
did  not  actually  occur,  or  mis-state  those  which 
did. 

In  “ The  true  and  impartial  Narrative,”  which  is 
evidently  made  up  from  the  accounts  of  Cornet 
Joyce,  and  at  times  evidently  in  his  own  words,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  many  after-thoughts  were  in- 
terwoven, that  it  might  serve  as  an  organ  for  pub- 
lishing the  notions  and  views  of  the  Army-faction  ; 
and  the  studied  manner  in  which  the  Commission- 
ers and  the  Parliament  itself  are  noticed  in  this 
auspicious  document  discovers  its  policy.  But  even 
in  statements  fictitious  in  some  respects,  the  saga- 
city of  an  historian  may  unravel  some  truths. 

CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

The  King’s  Progress  with  the  Army. 

As  the  King  followed  the  movements  of  the 
troops,  journeying  under  the  escort  of  the 
military,  from  the  officers  to  the  privates,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  the  attendants  on  his 
royal  person,  rather  than  the  guards  of  a 
State-prisoner.  Several  of  the  officers,  ac- 
cording to  Ludlow,  “became  converted  by 
the  splendour  of  his  Majesty,”  and  adds  the 
Commonwealth-man,  seemingly  with  dis- 
dain, “ Sir  Robert  Pye,  a Colonel  in  the 
Army,  as  his  Equerry,  rodo  bare-headed  be- 
fore him,  when  the  King  rode  abroad.” 

The  removals,  by  easy  marches,  were  ar- 
ranged to  enable  the  King  to  lodge  at  the 
mansions  of  the  nobility,  who  vied  in  the 
pride  of  their  reception  of  tho  sovereign.  As 
we  pursue  the  King’s  marches  from  place  to 
place  on  his  way  to  Newmarket,  and  after- 
wards to  his  Palace  of  Hampton  Court,  we 
discover  that  even  to  this  day  tradition  has 
preserved  in  those  mansions  which  still  exist 
some  memorial  of  his  residence— something 
which  was  said  or  done — the  chamber  where 
he  slept  is  still  to  be  shown. 

Wherever  Charles  appeared,  all  soemed  to 
congratulate  themselves  on  beholding  once 
more  that  afflicted  monarch,  whom  an  in- 
terval of  years  had  estranged  from  their 
sight— and  of  whose  troubles  they  had  heard 
so  much  and  so  often,  that  some  seemed  to 
forget  their  own  in  tho  remembrance  of  those 
of  their  magnanimous  Prince.  Some  con- 
templated on  him  with  the  deepest  sympa- 
thies, others  were  filled  with  the  most  awful 
thoughts.  The  friends  of  the  King  were 
freely  admitted,  and  loyalty  seemed  no 
longer  treason.  The  University  sent  forth 
their  Masters  and  Fellows  with  a Vivat  Rex  I 


The  gentry  and  the  people  from  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  thronged  about  the  Pre- 
sence-chamber when  the  King  dined  and 
supped.  There  was  a joyfulness  in  their 
acclamations.  The  King  was  never  reminded 
of  his  captivity,  and,  as  he  moved  with  the 
regiments  which  guarded  him,  the  journey 
resembled  one  of  his  former  royal  progresses. 

Charles,  from  the  depths  of  misery,  had 
long  been  a stranger  to  the  peaceful  slate  of 
a Court  in  tho  resort  of  his  Nobles,  the  gra- 
tulations  of  many  voices,  and  the  prayers  of 
the  people  listened  to  by  his  own  ear.  The 
feelings  were  reciprocal.  He  conversed  with 
cheerfulness,  and  his  courteous  looks  re- 
turned the  affection  which  he  believed  he  had 
excited.  Hume  has  very  beautifully  painted 
the  subdued  monarch — “ His  manner,  which 
was  not  in  itself  popular  nor  gracious,  now 
appeared  amiable,  from  its  great  meekness 
and  equality.”  The  King  held  long  and  se- 
cret conferences  with  the  General,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General, and  the  Commissary-Gene- 
ral, Fairfax,  Cromwell,  and  Ireton ; and  what 
passed  between  these  eminent  personages, 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  nation  was  to  re- 
volve, was  of  a nature  to  inspire  this  un- 
happy Prince  with  a confidence  too  san- 
guine, and  with  a self-flattery  to  which  he 
was  too  prone. 

But  we  must  now  leave  this  outward  lustre 
of  things  to  penetrate  into  the  obscure  and 
the  hidden.  Mighty  interests  were  now 
operating  one  against  the  other.  But  uncer- 
tain and  unrevealod  for  us  must  remain  many 
secret  intrigues;  sudden  changes  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  parties ; causes  and  motives 
which  have  never  been  assigned,  though 
their  important  results  are  manifest ; ambi- 
guous proceedings  and  dubious  matters,  and 
many  which  wore  never  told,  buried  in  th 
hearts  of  subtle  men,  who  governed  them- 
selves by  other  maxims  than  the  rest  of  tha 
world. 

Tho  struggle  between  the  Presbyterian 
and  the  Army  Factions  threw  the  King  into 
the  most  critical  dilemma  which  ho  had  ex- 
perienced throughout  his  disastrous  life. 
Both  parties,  who  were  now  courting  his 
support,  he  considered  alike  his  cuemies. 
The  one  rigorously  insisting  on  their  Cove- 
nant, and  the  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  which 
was  tantamount  with  Charles  to  force  his 
conscience  and  in  part  to  abjure  his  religion; 
the  other  would  make  him  sovereign  by  rais- 
ing him  on  their  shields,  and  an  English 
monarch  was  to  hold  the  tenure  of  sove- 
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reignty,  by  the  will  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  soldiery.  He  had  now  but  u choice  of 
evils ; yet  his  Throne  might  be  recovered  by 
the  predominant  party,  and  to  either  of  these 
parties,  his  person,  at  this  precise  moment, 
constituted  authority  and  power.  That  party 
which  the  King  adopted  would  bo  reinforced 
by  every  Royalist  in  the  kingdom,  who, 
though  now  an  unarmed  and  sequestrated 
class,  at  the  King’s  word  would  form  a body 
at  least  as  numerous  as  themselves. 

When  the  Agitators  of  the  Army,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  country,  by  a coup  d'dtal 
had  seized  on  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  it 
was  the  eager  desire  of  tho  Army  to  accom- 
modateafTairswith  Charles,  and  that  quickly. 
Their  chief  officers  were  commissioned  to 
treat  with  the  King  for  his  restoration.  Tho 
Agitators  were  not  statesmen  who  foresaw 
difficulties  from  the  very  nature  of  compli- 
cated interests,  or  had  any  delicacy  for  the 
feelings  of  other  men  to  linger  on  in  nego- 
tiations. Brute  force  respects  not  even  hu- 
man nature,  and  while  it  exists  there  are  no 
difficulties ! (1)  Even  a single  week  seemed  a 
delay,  for  the  struggle  about  to  take  place 
was  momentous.  The  Presbyterian  Parlia- 
ment were  still  ostensibly  the  governing 
power,  and  the  Scots  not  only  sympathised 
with  fraternal  feelings,  but  would,  not  re- 
luctantly, have  returned  once  more  to  their 
old  pay-masters.  On  the  other  side,  the 
Army  had  not  yet  struck  their  final  blow,  and 
a junction  between  tho  Presbyterians,  the 
Scots,  and  the  Royalists,  was  yet  formidable. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  at  this  moment — 
for  in  a short  month  were  to  be  compressed 
the  revolutions  of  a whole  age— the  Army 
had  want  of  the  King;  even  that  very  party 
in  it  which  finally  would  concede  the  royal 
victim  no  terms  whatever,  and  would  only 
terminate  its  dosign  by  a sanguiuary  pro- 
scription. 

Cromwell  and  Ireton  governed  the  Council 
of  War  absolutely,  but  the  ruling  power  in 
the  Army  now  lay  among  the  Agitators.  The 
General,  Fairfax,  had  little  influence  with 
either.  Tho  Agitators  had  become  masters 
of  their  masters.  The  phases  of  political  in- 
terests aro  more  inconstant  than  the  caprices 

(I)  I need  not  allude  any  more  to  their  “ Purges." 
But  it  is  characteristic  of  this  sort  of  men,  to  record 
what  one  of  their  favourite  agitators,  Colonel  Rains- 
borough,  delivered  on  a critical  occasion.  When 
Sir  John  Berkley  inquired  of  the  parly,  that 
“should  they  offer  the  King’s  proposals  to  the  Par- 
liament, and  they  should  refuse  lliem,  what  would 
they  do  then  ? They  replied,  ‘ They  would  not  tell 


of  moody  beauty,  or  tho  treacherous  mock- 
eries of  fickle  fortune. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  this 
very  party,  who  afterwards  are  recognised  in 
our  history  as  the  Levellers,  and  who  con- 
demned their  sovereign  to  the  block,  were  at 
this  moment  suspicious  that  Cromwell  was 
not  sincerely  disposed  in  favour  of  the  King, 
and  they  even  offered  to  Sir  John  Berkley, 
that  should  Cromwell  be  found  false  to  his 
engagements,  “ they  would  set  him  right 
either  against  or  with  his  will.” 

But  Berkley  had  no  reason  to  suspect  the 
duplicity  of  Cromwell.  It  was  indeed  neces- 
sary that  Cromwell  and  his  party  should  re- 
move those  prejudices  against  themselves 
which  their  novel  professions  domanded. 
Cromwell  was  a perfect  plain-dealer  with  the 
secret  emissary  of  the  King.  He  seemed  to 
speak  with  his  heart  on  his  lips.  He  declared 
that  “ Whatever  the  world  might  judge  of  us, 
we  shall  be  found  no  seekers  for  ourselves 
farther  than  to  live  as  subjects  ought  to  do, 
and  to  preserve  their  consciences.  Men  could 
not  enjoy  their  lives  and  estates  quietly  with- 
out the  King  had  his  rights.”  And,  for  an 
earnest  of  their  honest  intentions,  Charles 
was  not  to  be  pressed  on  those  delicate  points 
which  those  forcers  of  conscience,  the  obdu- 
rate Presbyterians,  even  more  obstinate  than 
the  King,  so  inflexibly  urged.  Toleration 
was  the  plausible  pretext  of  Independency, 
and  plain-speaking  tho  wholo  art  of  diplo- 
macy with  the  blunt  negotiator  of  tho  Agi- 
tators. 

Cromwell,  whose  feelings,  however  coarse, 
were  always  vehement  as  the  eagerness  of  his 
genius,  at  this  moment  seemed  to  have  re- 
ceived a new  baptism  of  loyalty.  Returning 
from  one  of  his  visits  to  the  King,  he  told 
Berkley  that  “ Hu  had  lately  seen  the  ten- 
derest  sight  that  ever  his  eyes  beheld,  which 
was  the  interview  between  the  King  and  his 
children,  and  wept  plentifully  at  the  remem- 
brance of  it,  saying,  ‘ that  never  man  was  so 
abused  as  himself,  in  his  sinister  opinion  of 
the  King,  who  he  thought  was  the  uprightest 
and  most  conscientious  man  of  his  three 
kingdoms.’”  And  concluded,  that  “God 
would  be  pleased  to  look  upon  him  according 

me  i’  When  I appeared  not  fully  satisfied  with  this 
reply,  Rainsborough  spoke  out  in  these  words,  ‘ If 
they  will  not  agree,  we  will  make  them,’  to  which 
the  whole  company  assented.’’  So  that,  in  fact, 
asking  the  agreement  of  the  Parliament  w as  in  the 
form  adopted  by  the  beggar-bandit  in  Gil  Bias,  to 
petiliou  respectfully,  brandishing  a cudgel. 
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to  the  sincerity  of  his  heart  towards  his  Ma- 
jesty.” As  it  is  well  known  that  Cromwell 
was  a master  of  all  the  passions,  this  gush  of 
plentiful  tears  might  be  a very  diplomatic  act, 
but  Cromwell,  in  the  privacy  of  life,  was  sus- 
ceptible of  the  domestic  affections.  That 
chord  in  the  human  heart  might  now  have 
been  struck.  Vet  who  will  assert  that  this 
versatile  being  acted  with  sincerity  at  a cer- 
tain period,  and  with  perfidy  at  anothert(l) 
Was  that  mysterious  man,  at  any  time,  single- 
minded,  whose  excited  genius  was  watchful 
of  all  occasions,  and  who  more  than  other 
men  was  the  creature  of  circumstances  which 
he  knew  to  master,  not  by  opposing  but  by 
yielding  to  them  1 To  serve  ably  the  strong- 
est parly  was  his  simple  policy ; hence  his 
decision  at  a moment  of  crisis  when  ho  found 
the  Army  loo  strong  to  manage,  that  “ if  they 
were  not  of  his  opinion,  he  would  go  over  to 
theirs.” 

We  may  trace  the  history  of  tho  mind  of 
Charles  from  his  first  interview  with  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  to  the  night  he  took  his 
flight  from  Hampton  Court. 

On  his  deportation  from  Holmby,  June  4th, 
the  King  confirmed  his  hopes  by  the  cour- 
teous attendance  of  the  General,  and  Crom- 
well, with  Ireton  usually  by  his  side.  Fairfax, 
unsuspicious  and  honest,  was  always  their 
inconscious  instrument  even  to  the  last  hour 
of  Charles’s  life,  but  was  never  of  their  cabal; 
the  more  secret  intercourse  we  obtain  from 

(t)  The  tears  of  Cromwell  seem  to  have  been  very 
constitutional,  and  must  have  produced  a marvel- 
lous contrast  on  his  rough-featured  and  heavy  coun- 
tenance, his  warty  cheek,  and  his  red  nose.  The 
tale  which  one  of  the  officers  told  of  Cromwell 
hardly  allows  us  to  think,  as  1 have  done  in  the 
text,  that  there  whs  any  sympathy  in  his  heart. 
Cromwell  once  holding  the  King’s  hand  between  his 
own,  and  while  he  made  his  promises,  washing  it 
with  his  tears,  on  coming  out  asked  an  officer  whe- 
ther he  had  not  acted  his  part  well ! “ Were  you 
not  in  earnest  ?**—**  Not  in  the  least,”  Cromwell  re- 
plied. Barron  in  his  defence  relates  this  anecdote. 
If  it  be  true,  Cromwell  did  not  play  the  hypocrite 
to  well.  He  could  gain  nothing  by  the  gratuitous 
avowal  but  the  detestation  of  the  man  who  heard  it” 
1 believe,  however,  in  ‘'the  tears  of  Cromwell” 
washing  the  royal  hand  be  held,  but  I much  doubt 
the  idle  confession  of  the  gross  imposture.  On  this 
subject  of  “the  tears  of  Cromwell,”  I will  add  a 
proof  of  this  great  man's  extreme  susceptibility,  and 
on  an  occasion  which  was  free  from  all  political 
artifice.  This  characteristic  anecdote  I found  in  a 
manuscript  collection  of  Dr.  Sampson’s  “ Day-book,” 
where  every  anecdote  is  verified  by  the  name  of  the 
communicator. 

Mr.  By  field,  a clergyman,  and  Sir  John  Evelyn 
had  a difference  about  the  repairs  of  a church, — 
Cromwell  interposed  and  made  them  friends.  Eve- 


the  two  confidential  agents  of  the  King.  (2)  It 
was  noticed  at  first  that  both  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  kept  on  the  reserve  when  in  the  pre- 
sence, nor  did  they  then  offer  to  kiss  hands. 
Cromwell,  however,  as  an  earnest  of  his  in- 
tentions, restored  the  King  to  his  chaplains 
and  to  his  friends.  He  had  been  long  de- 
prived of  both  by  the  Presbyterians,  and 
Charles  was  now  gratified  by  recognising 
the  old  faces  of  faithful  servants,  and  com- 
municating with  many  devoted  adherents. 

After  several  removals,  at  Caversham,  July 
3rd,  a month  after  his  seizure,  we  discover 
Charles  losing  his  confidence,  and  troubled 
respecting  the  designs  of  the  Army.  It  was 
here  that  Sir  Philip  Warwick  had  a short  in- 
terview with  the  King.  By  all  he  could  per- 
ceive, either  from  himself  or  any  ether,  the 
King  was  very  apprehensive  in  what  hands 
he  was,  but  was  cautious  not  to  betray  this 
painful  doubt.  (3)  And  it  was  at  this  place, 
where  the  King  remained  five  days,  that  Sir 
John  Berkley  tells  us,  that  “ His  Majesty  dis- 
covered not  only  to  me,  but  to  every  one  he 
conversed  with,  a total  diffidence  of  all  the 
Army,  from  the  backwardness  of  the  officers 
to  treat  of  receiving  any  favour  or  advantage 
of  his  Majesty.”  (4)  But  when  Ashburnham 
arrived  from  France,  about  a fortnight  after, 
he  found  Charles  under  the  care  of  Colonel 
Whalley,  one  of  Cromwell’s  intimates,  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  his  new  and  dangerous 
friends.  When  Whalley  required  the  pledge 
* 

lyn  complained  that  Byfield  had  made  personal  re- 
flections on  him  in  his  sermons,  which  the  other 
protested  had  never  been  in  his  mind.  Cromwell, 
turning  to  Evelyn,  said,  “ I doubt  there  is  some- 
thing amiss;  the  word  of  God  is  penetrative  and 
finds  you  out;  search  your  ways!”  He  speaks  so 
pathetically,  with  plenty  of  tears,  that  all  present 
fell  a weeping  also— the  parties  shook  hands  and 
embraced.  Cromwell  then  asked  Evelyn  what  the 
repairs  of  the  church  would  cost  ?— 200J.  Calling 
for  his  secretary  Malyn,  he  desired  him  to  pay  100/. 
to  Sir  John  Evelyn  towards  the  repairs.  “ And  now. 
Sir,”  said  Cromwell,  “ I hope  you’ll  raise  the  other 
hundred.”— From  Mr.  Howe.  Sloane  MSS.  4460. 

(2)  See  Note  on  Berkley  and  Ashburnham  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

(3)  Sir  Philip  Warwick’s  Memoirs,  301 . 

(A)  Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  zeal  to  defend  Cromwell  and 
the  officers  against  Major  Huntington’s  accusation, 
alleges  this  passage  of  Sir  John  Berkley  as  a deci- 
sive proof  that  “they  showed  a backwardness  in  ac- 
cepting favours  from  the  King.”  This  was  true  at 
a certain  period;  but  a fortnight  after  the  scene 
changed.  Mr.  Brodie,  indeed,  could  not  know  thin* 
since  we  owe  the  discovery  to  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  Ashburnham's  Narrative,  which  confirms  the 
accounts  of  Major  Huntington.  Secret  history  per- 
forms  miracles  in  favour  of  truth. 


OF  CHARLES 
of  Ashbttrnhatn’s  honour  that  he  should  not 
bo  privy  to  any  escape  of  the  King,  Charles 
also  voluntarily  engaged  himself  on  the  same 
terms.  “ So  confident,”  adds  Ashburnham, 
“ his  Majesty  then  was  that  their  behaviour 
towards  him  would  be  such  as  he  should  never 
have  occasion  to  desert  them.”(l)  YVe  de- 
tect here  a great  alteration  in  the  King’s  opi- 
nions, which  in  this  story  of  human  nature  it 
were  desirable  to  have  supplied.  (2)  On  the 
20th  of  July  Ashburnham  arrived  at  Woburn, 
where  he  found  tho  treaty  begun  by  Sir  John 
Berkley  was  proceeding  with  Cromwell  and 
Ireton,  with  proffers  of  honours  and  emolu- 
ments for  themselves  “ to  the  utmost  of  their 
expectations,"  and  including  their  friends. 
During  the  space  of  twenty  days  this  negotia- 
tion seemed  to  be  not  without  hopesof  success. 

It  is  marvellous  to  observe  how  public 
rumour  has  often  anticipated  the  most  secret 
transactions,  and  assigned  motives  to  men, 
though  at  the  time  of  the  rumour  the  trans- 
action had  not  yet  occurred,  and  the  motives 
of  the  person  were  yet  dormant.  The  fears 
of  jealous  men  are  prophetic.  The  Army 
was  now  so  jealous  of  Cromwell  and  their  offi- 
cers, that  at  this  very  moment,  when  Charles 
was  at  Caversham,  despairing  of  having  any 
personal  influence  with  the  officers,  the  Ge- 
neral found  it  necessary  thus  early  in  address- 
ing Parliament  to  clear  them  of  reports  that 
“ they  were  upon  some  underhand  contract 
or  bargain  with  tho  King, — thence  occasion 
is  taken  to  slander  our  integrity,  and  endea- 
vour a misunderstanding  betwixt  the  Parlia- 
ment nr.d  the  Army.”  (3)  This  letter  is 
dated  July  8th.  “ The  contract  or  bargain” 
had  yet  no  existence  whatever,  so  that  the 
rumour  was  totally  unfounded,  though  the 
result  turned  out  as  it  had  been  anticipated. 

(I ) Ashbumham's  Narrative,  published  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Ashburnham,  p.  89. 

(3)  We  recr ive  no  light  from  the  delightful  details 
of  Herbert,  the  faithful  Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber, 
who  was  never  admitted  into  anysecret  conferences. 
While  he  has  correctly  preserved  the  recollections 
of  the  King's  movements,  he  appears,  in  the  ante- 
chamber, to  have  had  no  Insight  into  the  intrigues 
carrying  on  in  the  interior.  In  all  these  removals 
he  sees  nothing  to  describe  but  the  mansions,  the 
gardens,  the  waterworks,  of  the  noble  owners,  and 
the  loyal  emotion  of  Uie  people.  Major  Huntington, 
an  officer  in  the  regiment  of  Cromwell,  and  who 
finally  threw  up  his  commission,  and  bore  an  ex- 
traordinary testimony,  which  he  offered  to  verify 
on  oath,  exposing  the  ambition  and  the  avowed 
Macbiavelian  principles  of  his  great  commander, 
passes  over  the  present  period,  and  begins  his 
narrative  about  the  close  of  July.  We  know,  how- 
ever, that  much  had  passed  between  ihe  Major  and 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  im- 
portant transactions,  most  difficult,  very 
variable  and  vital  in  their  result,  we  may  dis- 
cover a painful  vacillation  of  opinions  in 
Charles,  but  not  of  conduct.  He  had  adopted 
for  his  first  principle,  which  he  reiterated 
without  reserve,  that  neither  party  could 
stand  without  him.  This  was  also  the  opinion 
of  others.  At  this  moment  there  could  be 
no  communication  between  the  King  and  his 
minister  Clarendon,  now  tho  emigrant  of 
Jersey,  yet  their  opinions  were  the  same. 

Clarendon  thought,  perhaps  truly  enough, 
that  the  Army  was  as  odious  to  the  people  as 
the  Presbyterians  and  the  Royalists  ever 
were.  “ And  to  believe,”  ho  writes,  “ that 
they  can  govern  long  by  the  power  of  the 
sword,  is  ridiculous.  Their  only  security  can 
be  in  the  faith  and  protection  of  the  King. 
Sure  they  have  as  much  or  more  need  of  the 
King,  than  he  of  them.” (4)  The  constitu- 
tional lawyer  and  tho  mere  cabinet-minister 
had  yet  no  conception  of  military  dominion. 

This  opinion  which  the  King  had  already 
formed  was  farther  impressed  by  his  re- 
newed intercourse  with  the  Presbyterian 
party,  and  with  Lord  Lauderdale,  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Scots,  who  already  were 
preparing  to  arm  for  the  Covenant,  which 
the  Independents  held  in  scorn.  (5)  At  this 
moment  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  and  the 
Scots  affected  to  contemn  a mutinous  soldiery, 
and  had  a perfect  confidence  in  their  own 
Presbyterian  General  Fairfax.  The  opinion 
seemed  still  farther  confirmed  by  the  impor- 
tunity of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  the  army  with  the  King.  They  had 
submilled  to  modify  it  till  the  terms  appeared 
reasonable,  (G)  for  as  yet  the  military  had  not 
subdued  the  ostensible  government.  The 

the  King ; for  Berkley  informs  us  he  was  the  only 
officer  Charles  trusted. 

(3)  Rushworth,  vi.,  610. 

(A)  Clarendon  State  Papers,  ii. 

(5)  Clarendon  seems  to  have  had  very  confined 
notions  or  the  power  oi  the  sword!  We  see  it  in 
the  manner  in  which  Ihe  army  rid  itself  of  this 
Scotch  Peer,  whom  one  day  they  would  not  suffer 
to  take  leave  of  his  Majesty.  "The  soldiers  burst- 
ing into  the  bed-chamber  or  the  Scotch  Lord  or- 
dered him  to  depart  instantly Lingard,  x.,  388. 

(»)  ‘‘So  much  so,” says  Baron  Maseres,  "that  had 
not  the  King  been  one  of  the  most  intractable  and 
injudicious  men  that  ever  lived,  he  must  have 
cheerfully  consented  to.”— Preface  to  tracts,  xxlv. 
So  also  Mr.  I rodic : “Never  hadthe  misguided  mon- 
arch a better  opportunity  to  recover  his  throne,” 
iv.,  lot.  I do  not  apologise  for  Ihe  insincerity  of 
Charles  in  the  present  transaction ; It  was  excruciat- 
ing. But  had  Charles's  principles  hung  loosely 
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scales  trembled,  and  Charles  imagined  that 
his  hand  held  the  casting-weight. 

The  result  of  the  principle  which  Charles 
had  now  adopted  proved  fatal,  for  it  occasion- 
ed him  to  reject  both  the  proposals  of  the 
Army  and  of  the  Parliament.  Half-moasures, 
temporising  till  in  despair  he  reverted  to  his 
own  principles,  was  one  of  the  political  errors 
of  Charles  the  First,  when  pressed  into  extra- 
ordinary dilemmas.  In  momentous  diffi- 
culties, it  is  only  genius  which  calculates,  or 
audacity  which  risks,  that  strikes  out  a fortu- 
nate decision  ; for  we  call  that  fortunate  to 
which  none  at  the  moment  could  apply  the 
epithol. 

It  was  during  these  negotiations  that  tho 
last  removal  of  the  King  had  been  to  Hamp- 
ton Court,  where  Charles  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain his  state  in  all  the  lustre  of  a court.  The 
nobility  crowded  to  tho  presence-chamber, 
his  servants  retained  their  offices,  and  during 
these  Halcyon  days,  as  Herbert  calls  thorn— 
Herbert,  whose  elegant  tastes  and  travelled 
mind  loved  to  linger  amidst  scenes  of  splen- 
dour and  tranquillity,  imagined  that  his  royal 
master  was  once  more  happy,  for  the  King 
conversed  with  those  he  wished,  hunted  and 
rode  as  he  pleased,  and  frequently  saw  his 
children.  A long  and  cruel  estrangement 
had  more  deeply  endeared  them  to  his  forlorn 
spirit.  (1) 

NOTE  ON  BERKLEY  AND  ASHBURNHAM. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Berkley,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  “ the  Narrative”  of  Ashburnham,  light  us 
in  some  of  thesu  dark  passages  of  our  History. 
These  Memoirs  are  written  by  persons  of  a different 
castor  mi  ml,  and  though  actuaied  by  the  same  zeal, 
unfortunately  tormented  by  mutual  jealousies,  and 
taking  different  views. 

Sir  John  Berkley,  afterwards  Lord  Berkley,  came 
to  the  King  recommended  by  the  party  at  Paris,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  defence  or  the  City  of  Exeter, 
was  not  much  known  to  Charles,  who  appears  to 
have  placed  little  confidence  in  the  ability  or  the 
judgment  of  this  gentleman.  Berkley,  too,  has  the 
misfortune  of  having  had  an  intimate  friend  in  a 
mau  of  genius.  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  among  his 
superior  faculties,  exercised  with  great  satisfaction 
to  himself  the  bitterest  and  most  cutting  sarcasm. 


about  him,  he  would  have  accepted  the  easy  terms 
offered  by  the  Army— he  might  have  been  the  im- 
peratorofthe  soldiers:  ills  not  philosophical  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  Charles  the  First  of  1630, 
by  that  phantom  of  Charles  the  First  of  1830,  which 
many  raise  up  in  their  own  minds.  Stronger  heads 
than  Charles  might  have  been  distracted  in  this 
choice  of  evils.  Who  was  the  stronger  party,  had 
not  yet  been  shown.  But  the  Army,  the  Baron 
himself  acknow  ledges,  stood  in  a very  exceptionable 
light.  They  had  done  an  irregular  and  unjustifi- 
able act  in  the  assumption  of  that  power  which  ap- 


Of  his  friend,  whom  he  flatters  in  his  correspond- 
ence, he  tells  in  his  History,  that  “ the  officers  were 
well  acquainted  with  his  talent,  and  knew  his  foible, 
that  by  flattering  and  commending  they  might 
govern  him;”  and  that  “there  was  no  danger  of 
any  deep  design  from  his  contrivance."  Clarendon, 
who  tells  us  that  “Sir  John  had  a friend  at  that 
Court,” 'the  party  at  Paris  with  the  Queen.)  “who 
loved  him  better  than  any  body  else  did,”  closes 
by  observing,  that  when  Sir  John  offered  his  ser- 
vices for  England,  “they  were  very  willing  that  he 
should  make  the  experiment,  for  he  that  loved  him 
best  was  very  wilting  to  be  without  him.”  The  Me- 
moir of  Sir  John,  which  is  confined  lo  a narrative 
of  the  present  critical  transaction,  is  clear  and 
livelv,  and  carries  evidence  or  promptness  and  abi- 
lity in  his  difficult  diplomacy,  which  places  him  in 
a far  more  advantageous  light  than  he  appears  in 
the  disguise  of  the  satiric  pen  of  Clarendon.  Sir 
John  more  than  once  checked  the  imprudence  of 
the  King,  but  he  modestly  acknowledges  that  “ his 
councils  were  the  worse  for  coming  from  himself.” 

Ashburnham  was  a more  courtly  gentleman,  af- 
fecting reflnement  in  little  things.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  talk  “ with  such  senseless  fellows 
as  the  agitators, ” having  been  always,  he  said, 
“bred  in  the  best  company.”  He  left  them  lo  the 
active  Sir  John,  addressing  himself  entirely  to 
Cromwell  and  lreton.  He  was  fond  of  an  expres- 
sion of  his  own  mintage,  which  not  the  entreaty  of 
four  good  judges  could  persuade  him  lo  alter, 
thouuh  ils  impolicy  was  certain.  Yet  it  was  the 
conceit  of  the  thing,  not  its  felicity,  which  fascinat- 
ed his  over-weening  littleness  ; for  he  himself  was 
a feeble  writer,  with  great  mediocrity  of  talent.  He 
was  the  favourite  of  Charles,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed all  his  opinions;  the  most  dangerous  of  coun- 
sellors possible,  for  he  never  dissented;  when 
Charles  advised  with  him,  if  he  imagined  that  he 
had  the  benefit  of  two  opinions,  he  was  fatally  mis- 
taken. The  voice  of  Ashburnham  was  only  a re- 
verberation. His  devotion  to  the  Church  aod  the 
King  was  entire.  All  the  favours  and  emoluments 
Charles  had  to  bcslgw  were  conferred  on  Ashburn- 
harn. 

His  fidelity,  and  his  mediocrity  of  character,  se- 
cured the  attachment  of  Charles,  who  rarely  evinced 
the  smaUeet  discernment  in  the  character  of  those 
who  were  about  him.  Those  who  are  curious  in 
llieir  physiognomical  speculations  may  examine  a 
beautiful  three-quarters  print  of  Ashburnham,  in 
the  narrative  published  by  the  late  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham,  his  spirited  editor  and  descendant.  We  trace 
in  the  features  of  the  confidential  friend  of  Charles 
the  First,  the  courtly  air  and  quietness  of  character 
which  betrays  a feminine  weakness,  and  its  total 
incapacity  for  that  energy  and  intellectual  courage 
which  the  critical  position  into  which  he  was  cast 
so  peremptorily  required. 

I suspect  that  there  was  some  truth  in  this  insi- 


pertained  solely  lo  the  Parliament.  Surely  Charles 
had  reason  to  dread  that  the  Crown,  which  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  violence  of  an  army,  would  not 
long  exercise  its  independent  authority. 

(1)  When  the  King  intreated  lo  have  his  children 
restored  to  him,  the  rigid  Presbyterian  Parliament 
informed  him  that  “ they  could  take  as  much  care 
at  London,  both  of  their  bodies  and  souls,  as  could 
be  done  al  Oxford."  One  would  imagine  that,  when 
they  voted  this  resolution,  there  could  not  hive 
been  a single  father  in  the  whole  House  of  Com- 
mons I 
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nuation  of  Berkley,  *'I  had  more  than  once  ob- 
served, that  though  Mr.  Ashburnl  am  was  willing 
enough  to  appropriate  employmeu  < of  honour  and 
prolll,  yet  he  was  contented  to  communicate  those 
of  danger  unto  his  friends." 

In  both  these  works  I have  frequently  lamented 
the  uncertainty  of  their  dates.  The  want  or  dates 
In  authentic  narratives  throws  into  a provoking 
confusion  the  circumstances  related,  or  the  conver- 
sations reported.  In  the  discovery  of  historical 
truth,  dales  are  vital  things.  1 have  sometimes  re- 
covered a date  by  the  public  event  alluded  to,  or 
the  place  where  the  circumstance  occurred.  I drew 
up  an  itinerary  of  the  removals  of  Charles  after  his 
deportation  from  Holmby,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
fix  the  time  by  the  place.  But  when  private  inci- 
dents are  thrown  together  as  they  rose  in  the  re- 
collections of  the  narrators,  we  are  liable  to  mis- 
place them.  Even  in  authentic  accounts  of  the 
same  circumstances,  we  are  startled  when  we  dis- 
cover one  party  omitting  w hat  another  has  made  an 
essential  part  oftbe  narrative,  lu  the  two  accounts 
we  have  of  the  rendezvous  of  the  Army  at  Ware, 
both  are  from  unquestionable  sources;  in  the  one, 
from  the  General  himself  to  the  Parliament,  the 
name  of  Cromwell  does  not  appear,  while  in  the 
other,  from  General  Ludlow,  the  whole  affair  of  put- 
ting down  the  military  is  ascribed  to  Cromwell,  but 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  Fairfax,  as  if  be 
had  been  absent.  We  cannot  doubt  the  veracity  of 
these  accounts;  their  difference  only  consists  in 
omissions,  not  in  contradictions.  This  last  obser- 
vation Is  judiciously  made  by  Baron  Maseres. 

This  negligence  of  dates  in  authentic  writers  or 
memoirs  of  their  own  times  has  often  proved  fatal 
to  their  veracity,  or  cast  a suspicion  over  accounts, 
which  otherwise  t:ud  not  occurred.  Could  it  bo 
conceived,  that  the  day  when  Charles  the  First  es- 
caped from  Hampton  Court,  no  slight  event  in  the 
history  of  Clarendon,  the  date  was  so  utterly  lost  to 
the  recollection  of  Hie  historian,  that,  instead  of 
fixing  it  on  "the  ttlb  of  November,”  it  stands  in  the 
original  manuscript  “ about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember:” 

Major  Huntington,  in  the  curious  paper  of  his 
" Reasons  for  laying  down  his  Commission"  under 
Cromw  ell,  positively  states  that  the  King  was  con- 
tinually solicited  by  Cromwell  and  lreton  with 
proffers  of  all  tilings,  when  Charles  waB  at  Cavers- 
ham.  In  his  former  account  to  Dugdale,  he  said  it 
was  Newmarket,  nearly  a month  anterior,  and  so 
much  ttie  more  erroneous.  1 have  clearly  shown, 
by  the  undoubted  evidence  of  Warwick  and  Berkley, 
while  Charles  was  at  Caversham,  no  offer  of  the 
kind  could  have  been  made,  from  the  total  dillldence 
he  had  of  Hie  Army.  A fortnight  afler — but  not  at 
Caversham,  where  he  remained  only  five  days — 
when  under  the  guard  of  Colonel  Whatley,  a rela- 
tion of  Cromwell,  such  offers  were  undoubtedly 
made.  These  inaccuracies  committed  in  writing  at 
a distant  day  are  not  only  excusable,  bul  are  per- 
haps unavoidable.  The  historiau  must,  however, 
examine  the  most  authentic  narrations  with  more 
care  than  has  been  always  practised;  like  a saga- 
cious and  cautious  lawyer,  he  must  pinch  the  ten- 
derer parts  of  his  brief,  to  be  certain  of  w hat  is 
tound  in  it. 

CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

Cromwell  and  Charles  the  First  at  Hampton  Court. 

Tuts  history  of  human  nature  is  an  inlellcc- 
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tual  exercise  which  leads  to  many  certain 
truths  and  many  devious  researches,  and  will 
not  allow  us  with  indolent  acquiescence  to 
take  matters  in  the  gross.  We  should  not 
confide  to  the  narrative  repeated  from  a for- 
mer one,  or  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
dividual as  it  was  usually  actuated  through 
life,  but  as  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  a 
present  motive.  In  the  anatomy  of  the  pas- 
sions—in  the  shades  of  character  of  the  hu- 
man being  whose  story  has  interested  the 
world,  it  would  be  unskilful  lo  conclude  that 
the  hypocrito  is  never  to  be  separated  from 
his  hypocrisy.  Personal  interests  there  are 
of  a deep  and  trying  nature,  strong  enough  to 
secure  even  the  integrity  of  the  faithless,  and 
to  induce  the  dissembler  to  cast  away  his 
disguise. 

Cromwell,  mysterious  being  as  he  was, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  of  having  prac- 
tised his  accustomed  dissimulation  in  his 
first  intercourse  with  the  King. 

If,  while  the  fate  of  the  Army  and  the  Par- 
liament were  yet  to  be  decided,  and  the  agi- 
tators were  pressing  for  the  King’s  accept- 
ance of  their  treaty,  Cromwell  secured  to 
himself,  by  means  of  this  negotiation,  the 
highest  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  State, 
at  that  moment  his  ambition  could  not  pass 
beyond.  The  future  Protector,  the  enthu- 
siast of  supreme  dominion,  could  not,  even  in 
thought,  have  grasped  at  the  sceptre.  Vast 
as  was  the  creative  genius  of  this  man,  it 
had  not  yet  winged  itself  beyond  the  limits 
of  possibility. 

lreton,  his  son-in-law,  was  indeed  of  a se- 
vere temper;  a man  of  law  and  a soldier, 
and  one  with  whom  his  sword  was  as  logical 
as  his  pen.  His  republican  spirit  was  not 
liable  to  those  sudden  meltings  of  Cromwell, 
effervescing  themselves  into  bursts  of  loyalty. 
But  lreton  had  made  a common  cause  with 
his  father,  and  was  equally  importunate  and 
accommodating  to  terminate  the  treaty  with 
the  King.  lreton  was  the  penman,  the 
treaty  lay  in  his  own  closet,  and  he  never 
hesitated  to  moderate  the  proposals  of  the 
Army  at  the  suggestion  of  Berkley.  The 
most  solemn  protestations  were  repeatedly 
renewed  that  they  were  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  to  emancipate  the  King,  enslaved 
by  a vile  intolerant  party.  “ If  1 am  an 
honest  man,”  observed  Cromwell  to  Ashburn- 
ham,  “ I have  said  enough  of  the  sincerity 
of  my  intentions ; if  I am  not,  nothing  is 
enough !” — “We  should  be  the  veriest  knaves 
that  ever  lived,”  said  lreton,  “ if  wo  made 
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not  good  what  we  have  promised,  because 
the  King,  by  his  not  declaring  against  us, 
had  given  us  great  advantage  against  our 
adversaries.”  During  twenty  days  these 
eminent  men  appeared  reconciled  to  accept 
the  magnificent  offers. 

It  was  on  the  2nd  of  August  that  the  King 
rejected  the  proposals  of  the  Army.  At  a 
conference  with  the  officers,  he  delivered 
himself  in  the  most  unguarded  language. 

“ You  cannot  be  without  me ; you  will  fall 
to  ruin  if  I do  not  sustain  you  I”  Thus  the 
captive  monarch  betrayed  the  fatal  conviction 
of  his  own  independent  power.  At  that 
moment  “ his  Majesty  seemed  very  much 
erected,”  as  Berkley  expresses  it.  The  fact 
was,  that  throe  days  before,  on  the  30th  of 
July,  the  City  had  boldly  declared  against 
the  Army.  At  the  language  of  the  King,  Ire- 
ton,  and  even  Berkley,  wore  surprised— the 
officers  who  appeared  to  wish  well  to  the 
agreement  looked  on  with  wonder.  One  of 
them,  Colonel  Rainsborough,  a furious  agi- 
tator, stole  away  in  the  midst  of  the  confe- 
rence, and,  posting  to  the  Army,  carrying 
off  the  King's  words  on  his  lips,  with  consi- 
derable additions,  spread  aflame  through  the 
indignant  ranks.  A whisper  from  Berkley 
had  reminded  Charles  of  his  imprudence, 
and  as  the  conference  was  closing,  the  King 
attempted  to  soften  the  harshness  of  his  re- 
jection, as  Berkley  tells  us,  “ with  great 
power  of  language  and  behaviour.”  Ireton, 
with  keen  discernment,  had  once  before  ob- 
served, “ Sir,  you  have  an  intention  to  be 
the  arbitrator  between  the  Parliament  and 
us,  and  we  mean  to  be  so  between  you  and 
the  Parliameut.”  There  was  always  a pun- 
gency in  the  Republican  Ireton’s  retorts  on 
on  liie  King.  When  Charles  observed  to 
him,  “ I shall  play  ray  gamo  as  well  as  I 
can,”  Ireton  replied,  “ If  your  Majesty  have 
a game  to  play,  you  must  give  us  the  liberty 
to  play  ours.” 

The  Array  was  nowon  the  point  of  making 
an  important  movement.  It  was  yet  to  be  a 
secret  to  the  world,  but  Cromwell  knew  that 

(t)  Ashburnham’s  Narrative  recently  published, 
93.  This  writer  is  so  vague  that  be  has  not  noticed 
the  incident  of  “the  Letter,"  and  evidently  confut- 
ed it  with  a different  object.  He  acquaints  us  of 
Berkley’s  and  his  bad  reception  on  their  arrival  at 
Sion  House  “ with  his  Majesty’s  answer."  What  an- 
swer? According  to  his  Narrative,  it  was  “his  Ma- 
jesty’s consent  to  their  proposals,”  f.  e.  tiie  propo- 
sals of  the  army  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  He  says 
that  these,  after  having  been  under  the  care  of  some 
of  his  Majesty’s  Counsel  at  Law,  etc.,  “ On  the  very 


before  two  days  should  elapse  the  Army 
would  be  masters  of  London.  Still  he  court- 
ed the  King,  still  ho  deemed  his  name  an 
army  of  itself.  But  now  a single  hour  was  a 
crisis.  He  dispatched  an  express  to  implore 
the  King,  that  if  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  yield  to  tho  treaty,  yet  a conciliatory  letter 
to  the  General,  expressive  of  his  satisfaction 
with  tho  Army,  would  at  this  moment  secure 
those  wavering  and  inconstant  spirits  for 
whom  they  could  not  answer.  On  a former 
occasion  it  had  been  announced  that  the  tem- 
per of  the  Army  had  altered  more  than  once, 
and  Cromwell  would  often  say,  alluding  to 
the  chief  Levellers,  that  “ they  were  a giddy- 
headed  party,  and  that  there  was  no  trust  nor 
truth  in  them,” 

On  the  arrival  of  Cromwell’s  express,  a 
letter  was  instantly  prepared.  But  Charles 
hesitated  till  it  had  passed  through  three  or 
four  debates.  That  single  day  was  losll 
Berkley  and  Ashburnham  were  the  bearers; 
messengers  on  tho  road  met  them  to  urge 
their  speed ; they  reach  Sion  House,  and  are 
struck  with  amazement.  They  could  obtain 
no  interview  with  Cromwell  nor  Iretoc.  A 
mighty  event  had  frustrated  the  design  ol 
the  royal  letter.  The  Speakers  of  both  the 
Houses  with  many  of  their  members  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Army.  Tho  soldiers  were 
on  their  march  to  the  City. 

The  event  of  that  march  was  probably  to 
be  the  measure  of  their  adoption  or  their 
abandonment  of  the  King.  The  Agitators, 
already  indisposed  by  the  King’s  tardy  ac- 
ceptance of  their  treaty,  were  now  regardless 
of  his  fate.  The  conciliatory  letter  to  the 
General  had  been  intended  to  show  that  the 
King  was  with  them.  Had  the  Army  en- 
countered a force  greater  than  their  own,  or 
even  a strong  opposition,  as  there  was  an 
appearance  of  great  resistance,  for  men  were 
enlisted  and  commanders  were  appointed,™ 
that  extreme  case  they  would  have  placed 

the  King  at  tbeir  head,  and  would  have  in- 
vited the  whole  Royalist  party.  Such  was  the 
plotting  and  bold  policy  of  Cromwell.  (1) 

day  it  was  finished  the  army  marched.”  "'U1'”* 
at  a distant  day.  Ashburnham  seems  entirely  " 
have  forgotten  that  “ the  King’s  answer," 
and  Berkley  carried  to  the  Army,  was  “tae  if*” 
to  the  General.”  As  for  “ the  King's  coasenito  l»ew 
proposals,”  Charles  never  consented  to  then  *7 
lawyers  and  divines  catted  together  on 
sion  had  only  discussed  them,  and  stated  t“e*r 
jeetions;  as  Berkley  acutely  observed,  ‘‘Tori**® 
answered  the  pruposats  both  in  poiDt  o’  , , 
reason.  But  we  had  to  do  with  what  wasstron«“- 
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This  last  revolution,  after  so  many  others, 
was  described  at  the  time,  with  as  much 
truth  as  ridicule,  in  a pseudonymous  letter 
of  Secretary  Nicholas.  “ All  things  are  in 
England  in  very  great  confusion.  As  the 
King  called  a Parliament  he  could  not  rule, 
and  afterwards  the  Parliament  raised  an 
Army  it  could  not  rule,  so  the  Army  have 
made  Agitators  they  cannot  rule,  and  the 
Agitators  are  setting  up  the  people,  whom 
they  will  bo  as  unable  to  rule.”  (1) 
Notwithstanding  this  triumph  of  the  mili- 
tary, the  Army  marching  through  London 
on  the  7th  of  August,  the  officers  still  de- 
clared that  “ They  would  keep  to  their  en- 
gagement with  the  King.”  Probably  this 
was  a mere  act  of  policy,  for  we  do  not  hear 
that  the  treaty  was  renewed  by  them,  nor 
solicited  by  the  King,  who  secretly  presaged 
“ nothing  but  mischief  from  this  vast  in- 
crease of  their  authority.”  (2) 

The  King  was  now  at  Stoke,  but  desirous 
to  bn  removed  to  one  of  his  own  houses. 
Ashburnham,  iu  communicating  with  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  was  struck  by  their  altered 
tone  and  repulsive  air.  “ They  told  me,  with 
very  severe  countenances,  that  he  should  go 
if  he  pleased  to  Oatlands.”  What  they  added 
explains  their  “ very  severe  countenances.” 
They  informed  Ashburnham  that  the  King 
had  sided  with  the  Parliament  by  encourag- 
ing the  Royalists  to  unite  with  them,  and 
farther,  that  at  this  instant  he  had  a treaty 
with  the  Scots.  They  held  the  evidence  in 
their  own  hands,  by  his  and  the  Queen’s  let- 
ters. This  was  a thunder-clap ! Ashburnham 
defied  them  to  produce  their  pretended  evi- 
dence, offering  that  if  they  did  he  would  will- 
ingly consent  that  the  King  should  never 
be  restored  by  their  means.  No  such  letters 
appear  to  have  been  produced.  The  King 
went  to  Oatlands  on  the  14th  of  August. 

This  detection  of  the  double  manoeuvres  of 
the  distressed  and  irresolute  monarch,  so 
early  in  August,  embarrasses  our  narrative. 
Ashburnham  has  fixed  the  time  by  uaming 
the  place  where  it  occurred,  but  by  some 
confusion  in  his  reminiscences  he  seems  to 

It  is  evident  that  Ashburnham  has  sadly  erred  in 
supposing  the  King  ever  consented  lo  the  treaty, 
and  lotidly  rorgotten  the  incident  of  “the  Letter" 
which  was  the  real  and  only  object  of  their  post- 
haste expedition  to  Sion  House. 

(IJ  Clarendon  Stale  Papers,  It.  Jo.  Wilcocks  was 
the  pseudonymous  signature  which  concealed  the 
honest  old  secretary.  1 shall  quote  a writer  un- 
usual in  historical  researches— the  facetious  Tom 
Brown.  The  confused  stale  of  these  revolutionary 


have  ante-dated  this  material  circumstance. 
Were  Ashburnham  correct  in  his  siatement, 
the  subsequent  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  during  his  early  intercourse  with 
the  King,  would  exhibit  a scene  of  unima- 
ginable and  gratuitous  perfidy.  Clarendon 
places  the  expostulation  of  Cromwell  at  a 
later  nnd  moro  probable  period.  Dr.  Lin- 
gard,  following  Clarendon,  says  that  Crom- 
well acquainted  Ashburnham  of  “ the  incur- 
able duplicity  of  his  master,”  and  fixes  the 
time  not  early  in  August,  but  Sato  in  October. 
This  at  once  removes  the  discrepancy.  With 
Cromwell  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  he  was 
earnestly  sincere  through  September,  hypo- 
critical in  October,  and  openly  hostile  in  No- 
vember. This  is  nothing  surprising  in  the 
history  of  a man  who  the  Parliament  declared 
merited  a statue  for  quelling  the  tumults  of 
the  Army,  and  not  many  months  after,  at 
the  head  of  that  Army,  expelled  that  Par- 
liament. 

The  King  went  to  Hampton  Court  on  the 
24th  of  August,  where  he  resided  during 
three  months,  in  the  full  state  of  royalty  and 
almost  of  liberty.  His  great  and  devoted 
friends  had  even  leave  for  a restricted  period 
to  pass  over  from  the  continent,  where  they 
had  now  retreated,  to  visit  their  sovereign. 
Among  these  were  the  heads  of  powerful  par- 
ties, with  whom  were  concerted  their  future 
plans;  they  were  not  hopeless,  but  hapless, 
it  is  evident  that  Cromwell  was  desirous  of 
coalescing  with  the  Royalists  by  tho  freedom 
he  allowed  of  their  access  to  Charles. 

At  first  Cromwell  himself  was  more  assi- 
duous than  ever  in  his  attendance  on  the 
King,  with  whom  he  held  long  conferences, 
and  walked  together  in  the  galleries  and  the 
gardens  of  the  Palace.  Many  of  the  officers 
appear  to  have  been  gained  over  in  their 
personal  intercourse  with  Charles.  The  King 
might  still  be  the  fountain  of  honour  and  the 
dispenser  of  favours.  Even  the  citizens 
flocked  to  Hampton  Court  as  they  had  for- 
merly been  accustomed,  when  their  sove- 
reign returned  from  a progress.  It  was  the 
general  opinion,  up  to  the  middle  of  Septem- 

aflairs  is  equally  well  described  by  a fact  tho  Wit 
has  recorded.  The  Cavaliers  in  the  beginning  of 
the  troubles  used  lo  trump  up  the  12th  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Parliament— llie  Parliament  trumped 
it  up  on  the  Army  when  they  would  not  disband — 
the  Army  back  again  on  the  Parliament  when  they 
disputed  llieir  orders.  Never  was  poor  Chapter  so 
unmercifully  tossed  lo  and  fro  again  and  again!— 
Tom  Brown’s  Works,  iv.,  U. 

(X)  Ashburnham's  Narrative, 93. 
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ber,  that  the  influence  of  Cromwell  would 
settle  the  restoration  of  the  King. 

While  this  scene  of  comparative  peace  and 
tranquillity  deluded  the  people,  the  wayward 
spirits  of  the  Army  had  engendered  a new 
faction — a faction  avowing  its  indomitable 
hostility  to  every  other  party  in  the  State. 
Our  political  parties  usually  step  forth  with 
enviable  titles,  but  how  happens  it  that  they 
are  more  generally  known  to  posterity  by  the 
nick-names  conferred  on  them  by  their  ene- 
mies? It  is  because  the  name  they  assume 
denotes  their  professions,  and  the  name  they 
receive  marks  their  acts.  The  “ Indepen- 
dents” had  described  their  principle  in  their 
name,  and  veiled  their  turbulence  in  the 
mildness  of  toleration,  or,  as  the  bigoted 
Presbyterian  Clement  Walker  says,  “ to 
establish  that  chimera,  liberty  of  con- 
science.” (1)  From  these  Commonwealth- 
men  sprung  a specious  sect,  first  obscurely 
known  as  “ Rationalists,” — an  early  indica- 
tion of  the  straggling  “ March  of  Intellect.” 
Whatever  they  insisted  to  have  done  in  the 
State  and  the  Church  was  a reason,  “ until 
they  be  convinced  with  better.”  Better  and 
worse  they  had,  till  their  fluctuating  doctrines 
took  all  the  monstrous  shapes  of  anarchy. 
The  age  of  Charles  the  First  was  the  age  of 
Sectarianism,  and  no  human  arguments 
availed  with  “ a godly  race”  appealing  to  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  for  their  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  who,  whenever  they  .came  to  a 
decision,  fasted  and  prayed,  to  make  Heaven 
justify  their  follies  and  their  crimes.  Every 
age  has  its  character,  which  is  derived  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  period,  but  the  prin- 
ciple by  which  men  are  actuated  has  ever 
been  the  same.  Such  vague  and  disturbed 
notions  of  civil  liberty  were  more  pal- 
pable when  these  “ Rationalists”  were  deno- 
minated “ The  Levellers.”  (2)  Then  was 
comprehended  the  nature  of  their  chimorical 

Cl)  History  of  Independency,  Parti.,  31. 

(2)  “The  Levellers  are  miscalled,” says  the  warm 
Presbyterian  Clement  Walker,  “for  they  only  en- 
deavoured to  level  the  exorbitant  usurpations  of 
the  Council  of  State  and  Council  of  oillcers,  and  it 
■was  Cromwell  who  falsely  christened  them.”— His- 
tory of  Independency,  Part  II.,  1C8. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson,  in  her  admirable  Memoirs  of 
her  Colonel,  however,  describes  a wider  circum- 
ference of  their  operations.  They  were  “a  sort  of 
public-spirited  men  who  stood  up  in  the  Parliament 
and  the  Army,  declaring  against  the  factions  and 
the  partiality  that  was  in  these  day3  practised,  by 
which  great  men  were  privileged  to  those  things 
which  meaner  men  were  punished  for.”  She  adds, 
for  she  wrote  in  the  spirit  of  truth,  “ As  all  virtues 
• are  mediums,  and  have  their  extremes,  there  rose 


republics,  every  man  choosing  to  live  in  ono 
of  his  own.  Then  appeared  their  barbarous 
independence,  and  theirceaselessinnovations. 
All  the  vain  hopes  of  the  eternal  restlessness 
of  man,  placed  amidst  the  corruptions  of 
human  institutions,  and  the  conflicting  inte- 
rests of  society  itself. 

The  greater  peril  into  which  a nation  is 
cast  is  when  the  varied  land-marks  of  society 
are  violently  removed;  then  the  demagogue 
shows  his  towering  head,  the  reckless  ad- 
venturer grasps  at  the  universal  spoil,  and 
the  orator  invokes  liberty,  with  a heart 
vowed  to  the  wretched  slavery  of  flattering 
the  passions  of  the  people.  (5) 

From  the  Rationalists  and  the  Levellers 
sprung  up  a race  who  have  received  no  title, 
but  may  be  designated  by  one,  not  long  after 
hardly  earned — the  regicides!  bands  of  ty- 
rannicides, each  a Brutus,  who  abhorred  all 
kings  as  being  de  genere  besliarum  rapacium , 
as  one  of  them  said.  These  were  not  men 
who  would  have  acted  like  that  Roman  sena- 
tor, wljo,  when  the  multitude  in  tumult  voci- 
ferated to  know  who  had  killed  their  lord  and 
master  Caligula,  and  called  for  his  punish- 
ment, from  an  eminenco  whence  he  could  be 
heard  by  all,  exclaimed  with  a voice  loud  as 
his  lofty  spirit,  “ I wish  I had  killed  him." 
Astonishment  stilled  the  populace— they 
paused  lo  think— and  the  tumult  ceased.  The 
king-killers  of  England  were  not  invested 
with  the  romantic  grandeur  of  the  Roman 
tyrannicides;  the  assassins  among  them 
were  ordinary  assassins,  and  the  more  solemn 
had  English  notions  of  legalizing,  or  passing 
under  the  forms  of  legality,  even  an  illegal 
act. 

Tho  authority  of  kings  and  the  rights 
of  tho  people  had  been  often  discussed  dur- 
ing the  Civil  Wars.  That  the  people  were 
sovereign,  or  that  the  origin  of  all  just  power 
is  in  the  people,  was  an  abstract  axiom  in 

up  after  in  that  name  a people  who  endeavoured 
the  levelling  or  all  estates  and  qualities.”  288.  ito. 

(3)  I was  struck  by  the  unguarded  description,  as 
I presume  it  is,  by  a friend  of  the  late  Benjamia 
Constant  in  his  eulogy  on  this  Patriot.  “M.  Con- 
stant was  in  the  utmost  degree  jealous  of  his  popu- 
larity; be  lost  all  energy  when  he  saw  it  sinking; 
and  the  man  who  had  disdained  the  favour  and  the 
gifts  of  sovereigns  could  not  bear  up  against  the 
slightest  popular  disgrace.”  This  is  a miserable 
history  of  a man  of  genius,  however  moderate, 
solely  solicitous  of  a hurrah ! and  three  cheers  of 
the  mob  ; and  never,  on  any  opportunity,  of  that 
wisdom  and  rectitude  which  might  happen  to  be 
unpopular.  The  vilest  parasite  of  a court  is  not  a 
more  contemptible  being  than  that  other  sernte 
courtier  of  the  people.  The  people  at  least  require 
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political  science,  which  was  now  raised  to 
oppose  that  principle  of  the  divinity  of  mon- 
archical power  which  inculcated  passive  obe- 
dience, from  the  highest  authority  to  which 
Christian  Europe  could  appeal.  The  novel 
principle  was  developed  in  the  celebrated 
tract  of  Buchanan.  (1)  The  Scottish  Republi- 
can had  warded  off  by  his  apologetical  and 
subtilising  Commentary  the  Jewish  and 
Evangelical  politics.  (2)  But  Buchanan  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  mere  illustration  of  an 
obscure  and  vague  position,  by  maintaining 
that  evil  kings,  like  other  criminals,  may  be 
brought  to  judgment,  by  those  mightier  so- 
vereigns, their  own  people.  Were  there  no 
societies  of  men , there  would  be  no  kings, 
for  kings  are  appointed  for  the  good  of  the 
people,  therefore  tho  people  are  belter  than 
the  king.  It  follows,  that  whenever  a king  is 
called  to  judgment,  it  is  the  lesser  power 
which  appears  before  the  greater. 

But  what  is  the  sovereignty  of  the  people? 
is  it  like  the  equality  of  mankind,  only  a 
Utopian  babble?  Is  it  a contradiction  in 
terms?  How  is  the  servant  to  bo  the  master? 
or  the  governed  to  be  the  governors?  Where 
ore  we  to  find  this  sovereignty,  among  the 
many  or  the  few?  Has  history  or  human  na- 
ture ever  shown  a government  composed  of 
the  people,  vacillating  with  their  passions 
and  their  interests,  eager  to  establish  and 
eager  to  pull  down?  This  would  be  a govern- 
ment composed  of  self-destroying  principles. 
Buchanan  sees  what  a people  can  do,  but  he 
does  not  see  what  they  will  do.  “ When 
shall  we  hope  for  that  happiness  where  the 
whole  peoplo  agree  with  that  which  is  right  ?” 
demands  the  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue. 
Buchanan  responds,  “ That  iudeed  is  scarce 

as  often  to  be  enlightened  as  flattered.— Times,  De- 
cember tstli,  mo. 

(1)  Dc  Jure  Rcgni  apud  Seotos. 

(2)  In  this  dialogue  the  Interlocutor  urges  the 
precept  of  passive  obedience  from  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus,  ch.  iii.  Audio  show  bow  strong 
was  the  precept,  he  observes  what  Princes  St.  Paul 
recommended  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  Ti- 
berius, Claudius,  Nero,  for  his  Epistles  are  almost 
contemporary  with  them.  Buchanan  apologises  for 
St.  Paul;  his  command  was  but  for  a time,  the 
Church  being  then  in  its  infancy,  and  it  was  also  to 
remove  that  odium  which  was  attached  to  the 
Christians,  that  they  refused  all  ohedience  to  ma- 
gistracy . Some  of  the  primitive  Christians  had  im- 
prudently imagined  that  it  was  unworthy  of  those 
who  wero  made  free  by  the  Son  of  God  to  lie  under 
the  power  of  any  man.  But  St.  Paul  has  given  his 
reason  for  their  obedience ; It  was  not  for  the  King's 
safety  , but  that  the  Church  might  live  in  peace  and 
quietness.  This  passage  enraged  John  Knox,  who 
baa  furiously  declaimed  against  this  passage  of  St. 
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to  be  hoped  for,  and  to  expect  it  is  needless, 
for  no  law  could  be  made  and  no  magistrate 
be  created  which  would  not  find  some  to  ob- 
ject to  the  law  or  to  oppose  the  man.  It  is 
sufficient,”  he  concludes,  “ that  the  laws  are 
useful,  and  the  magistrate  be  of  good  repute.” 
This  speculative  politician  surely  has  left  the 
obscure  origin  of  government  much  where 
he  found  it,  and  Buchanan  seems  to  have 
been  casting  his  net  into  the  sea  to  catch  a 
whale.  Tho  principle  more  particularly  his 
own  is  that  kings  may  be  put  on  their  trial, 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  is  to 
exercise  this  right  with  him,  has  no  other 
medium  to  manifest  its  authority  than  by  the 
violence  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Roman  people 
and  the  Ephori  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  I 
cannot  discover  in  this  famous  work  of  Bu- 
chanan any  notion  of  a Representative  Go- 
vernment, which  at  least  seems  tho  most  ra- 
tional of  all  human  institutions. 

Yet  never  let  us  forget  that  even  a Repre- 
sentative Government  is  liable  to  many  pecu- 
liar abuses,  and  all  popular  assemblies  are  a 
conflict  of  terrible  passions.  Truth  is  the 
celestial  visitant  of  the  few,  and  not  of  the 
many.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  be- 
comes as  ambiguous  a principle  as  any  as- 
sumed by  absolute  power.  Our  Rumpers, 
perplexed  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
which,  when  they  had  assumed,  they  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of,  separated  the  power 
from  the  authority.  They  declared  that 
“ the  supreme  power  is  in  the  people,  but  the 
supreme  authority  is  in  the  Commons,  their 
representatives.”  A false  assumption,  which, 
like  all  fallacies,  was  designed  to  veil  evil  de- 
signs. Who  were  these  proclaimers  of  the 
liberties  of  England?  The  Sovereign,  the 

Paul.  He  should  have  considered  that  St  Paul  was 
writing  to  men  of  different  nations,  few  rich  or  able 
to  govern,  most  but  recently  emancipated,  trades- 
men, servants,  and  all  private  persons.  Now  that 
Christians  are  kings,  Paul  would  not  write  at  this 
day  as  he  wrote  to  the  multitude.  He  maintains 
that  monarch?  may  bn  brought  to  judgment,  and  it 
would  be  a false  inference  to  conclude  the  tiling 
was  unlawful  because  it  is  not  to  be  tound  in  Scrip- 
ture. Tiiere  is,  however,  a passage  in  Peter,  1st, 
chap,  ii .,  13,  which  positively  inculcates  passive 
obedience,  and  admits  of  no  gloss,  though  volumes 
have  been  written  on  St.  Paul’s  “divine  right,”  and 
St.  Peter’s  “ Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of 
man.” 

The  Covenanters  alleged  about  ten  passages  from 
Scripture  in  favour  of  king-killing  and  revolting 
agaiust  them,  but  on  the  side  of  passive  obedience 
to  kings  the  express  texts  are  more  numerous.  Both 
sides  explain  or  evade.  Both  converted  the  Scrip- 
tures into  a nose  of  wax. 
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Peers,  and  two-thirds  of  the  Commons  had 
been  purged,  and  purged,  and  purged  away, 
till  nothing  remained  but  the  fraction  of  a 
House,  and  a minority  of  its  members.  The 
great  truth  is,  that  no  government  can  eiist 
unless  it  be  invested  with  paramount  power 
to  keep  every  other  down.  The  passions  and 
the  sufferings  of  mankind,  in  an  eternal 
struggle  where  to  lodge  (he  seat  of  supreme 
authority,  have  rendered  them  alike  the  vic- 
tims of  a limited  monarchy  which  corrupts 
their  selfishness,  an  arbitrary  despotism 
which  degrades  the  animal  by  exacting  un- 
conditional submission,  and  an  anarchical 
democracy  which  erects  the  vain  and  the 
daring  into  so  many  potentates,  maddening 
the  land  by  factions  which  can  only  be  de- 
stroyed by  other  factions.  The  happiness  of 
a people  often  vanishes  in  their  eternal  cry 
after  liberty, — it  is  the  despotism  of  the  mul- 
titude which  shall  always  terminate  by  the 
despotism  of  the  single  person.  When  the 
laws  are  once  violated,  man  becomes  the 
tyrant  or  the  slave  of  his  neighbour. 

A letter  about  this  lime  gives  an  extraordi- 
nary account  of  the  excitement  among  the 
Levellers,  “ who  slick  not  in  the  Army  to  say 
the  Kingdom  is  theirs  by  conquest,  and  if  the 
arrears  go  on  still  unpaid  it  will  be  theirs  by 
purchase.”  To  dissolve  the  Parliament  they 
insisted  on  a free  Election,  but  we  are  startled 
when  we  find  that  they  voted  to  extend  the 
Elective  franchise  to  all  classes,  not  only  to 
freeholders  but  to  beggars,  who  were  to  have 
a voto  for  Knights  and  Burgesses ! Servants 
only  were  excepted.  (1)  Those  Levellers, 
whom  I have  denominated  the  Regicides,  were 
fully  convinced  that  the  life  of  the  sovereign 
was  a continued  obstacle  to  their  wild  Demo- 
cracy. It  is  now  they  meditated  on  the  ex- 
traordinary project  of  some  public  act  in  the 
form  of  public  justice  on  the  doomed  monarch, 
to  exhibit  to  all  the  world  a justification  of  the 
People.  The  idea  was  now  rife,  and  was  not 
even  disapproved  by  some  who  had  not  yot 
the  taste  of  blood.  Cornet  Joyce,  who  had  had 
no  slight  personal  intercourse  with  the  King, 
was  desirous  that  the  King  should  be  brought 
to  trial,  “ Not,”  said  he,  “ that  I would  have 
one  hair  of  his  head  to  suffer,  but  that  the 
people  might  not  bear  the  blame  of  the  war.” 
Those  who  imagined  the  trial  dreamed  also 
of  the  condemnation.  Even  the  pistol,  the 
poniard,  or  poison,  should  the  greater  novelty 

0)  Clarendon  State  Papers,  It.,  xl.  App.  One  can 
hardly  imagine  this  universal  retorts  of  Parliament: 
Universal  suffrage  i 


not  be  obtainable,  were  decided  on.  They 
railed  against  their  officers,  whom  they  wit- 
nessed mingled  with  the  throng  of  Cavaliers 
at  Hampton  Court, as  their  betrayers.  “Free- 
born John  Lilburne,”  as  he  called  himself, 
that  giant  of  pamphleteers,  whose  ever-rest- 
less  pen  never  wearied,  threw  amidst  the 
Army  now  lying  at  Putney  a hand-grenado, 
which  burst  on  the  head  of  Cromwell,  emitted 
“ Putney  Projects.”  Cromwell  latterly  assur- 
ed Ashburnham  that  his  life  was  not  secure  in 
his  quarters,  and  on  this  pretext  desired  him 
to  refrain  from  open  visits,  without,  however, 
interrupting  their  private  communications. 
Nor  did  Cromwell  neglect  to  convey  informa- 
tion whenever  he  could  carry  a point  among 
the  Agitators  in  favour  of  the  King.  “So 
many  shows  and  expressions  of  realities  they 
intermingled  with  their  discourse,”  Ashburn- 
ham with  great  simplicity  remarks. 

Berkley  also  discovered  that  Cromwell  was 
somewhat  captious.  Expostulating  with  him 
for  having  betrayed  a State-secret,  Cromwell 
told  him  that  Lady  Carlisle  (for  her  Ladyship 
again  steps  forth  amid  the  busy  scene)  had 
affirmed  that  Sir  John  hud  informed  her  that 
Cromwell  was  to  be  created  Earl  of  Essex  and 
Captain  of  the  King's  Guards.  Other  rumonts 
spread  that  lreton  was  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  for  life.  Such  reports  were  fatal, 
while  the  Agitators  promulgated  that  the 
Army  and  the  people  were  to  be  sacrificed  by 
their  Lieutenant-General  and  their  Commis- 
sary-General to  their  private  ambition,  (d) 

Berkley  assures  us  that  he  had  all  along 
cautiously  avoided  the  springes  and  the  snares 
of  that  paragon  of  Staleswomen,  not  to  give 
umbrage  to  tho  Army.  It  was  only  after  re- 
peated messages  conveyed  by  the  voice  and 
smiles  of  Lady  Newport,  that  he  was  at  last 
caught  by  the  great  Sempronia.  Sir  John, 
however,  on  visiting  her  Ladyship,  enjoyed 
little  of  her  company,  for  he  haij  not  long  en- 
tered her  haunted  chamber,  ere  an  Agitator 
made  his  ominous  appearance,  sent,  as  Sir 
John  reasonably  concludes,  to  neutralize  their 
conversation,  which  ended  in  ordinary  topics. 
Whether  the  expostulation  of  Cromwell  were 
but  a feint,  to  warn  off  Sir  John  from  the  un- 
hallowed precinct  of  that  perturbed  spirit — 
the  Presbyterian  Lady — or  whether  her  Lady- 
ship had  maliciously  surmised  the  fact , though 
Berkley  denies  the  communication  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  we  know  for  certain  that  her 
Ladyship's  informant  had  furnished  no  un- 
grounded report. 

<*)  Mr.  Brodie,  anxious  to  clear  Cromwell  of  haw 
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Of  the  nature  of  the  communications  which 
the  two  eminent  persons  now  held  with  the 
King  we  may  form  some  notion,  by  the 
acknowledgment  which  Ireton  confidentially 
made  to  his  friend  Colonel  Hutchinson,  long 
after  all  interests  had  coased  to  deceive  the 
hearer.  “ Ho  gave  us  words,  and  we  paid 
him  in  his  own  coin,  when  we  found  that  he 
had  no  real  intention  to  the  people's  good, 
but  to  prevail  by  our  factions  to  regain  by 
art  what  he  had  lost  in  fight.”  In  September 
the  confidence  of  Charles  appears  to  have 
weakened,  and  he  seems  to  havo  entertained 
doubts  of  the  sincerity  of  the  parlies. 

Major  Huntington,  an  officer  in  Cromwell's 
own  regiment,  was  tbe  confidential  mes- 
senger from  his  Colonel  to  the  King,  and  be- 
camo  zealously  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  When  Charles  was  preparing  his 
refusal  to  the  proposals  of  the  Parliament,  he 
was  desirous  of  consulting  Cromwell  before 
he  sent  in  his  answer.  Taking  the  Major 
apart,  the  King  earnestly  inquired  “ whether 
he  considered  Cromwell  remained  the  same 
in  heart  as  by  his  tongue  he  had  so  frequent- 
ly expressed  himself?”  The  Major  was 
staggered  at  the  sudden  and  solemn  question, 
and,  comprehending  all  its  importance,  re- 
quested to  give  his  answer  on  the  following 
day. 

The  Major  that  night  hastened  to  Crom- 
well’s quarters,  and  early  in.  the  morning 
broke  in  on  Cromwell,  whom  he  found  in  his 
bed.  liaising  up  his  colonel  in  his  night- 
gown, and  apologising  for  the  unseasonable 
disturbance,  he  acquainted  him  with  the 
urgency  of  the  business.  On  this  Cromwell, 
striking  his  hand  on  his  breast,  solemnly  as- 
severated that  he  “ would  do  whatever  he 

log  ever  been  seduced  by  the  promises  held  out  to 
him,  refers  to  Berkley  as  “Informing  us  that  the 
•tory  of  the  Earldom  was  an  invention.”— Brudic, 
iv.,  foe.  But  since  Mr.  Brodie  has  written  we  have 
the  positive  evidence  of  Ashburnham,  which  I have 
before  noliced,  of  the  nature  of  the  offers  to  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  “ to  their  utmost  expectations." 
W'e  have  also  a letter  from  Clarendon  to  Berkley, 
which  approves  of  such  offers  having  been  made. — 
Clarendon  State  Papers,  il.,  37».  “The  whole  king- 
dom knows,”  says  the  warm  Clement  Walker, 
“Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  be  apparently  guilty  of 
truckling  will)  the  King,”— History  of  Ind  , i.,  33. 
And  I think  Cromwell  himself  has  made  the  confes- 
sion, on  the  day  he  finally  joined  with  the  army, 
acknowledging  “that  the  glories  of  the  world  had 
so  dauled  Ins  eyes, that  he  could  not  discern  clearly 
the  great  works  the  Lord  was  doing,  but  Ibat  he 
aow  desired  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  that  God 
would  be  pleased  to  forgive  him  his  self-seeking.* 
Tome  this  is  an  evldenl  allusion  to  what  passed,  as 


had  promised  to  restore  tbe  King,  imprecat- 
ing Heaven  that  neither  himself  nor  bis  wife 
nor  children  might  ever  prosper  if  bo  failed 
in  his  word,  for  that  he  would  stand  by  the 
King  were  there  but  ten  men  left  to  stick  to 
him.”  The  Major,  aware  of  what  was  pass- 
ing in  the  Army,  and  with  something  like 
suspicion  in  his  mind,  was  still  so  cautious  as 
to  condition  with  Cromwell,  that  should  any 
thing  happen  to  hinder  his  intentions,  he 
would  give  the  King  timely  warning,  that  ho 
might  elude  the  danger.  This  is  remark- 
able, for  Cromwell  held  this  promise  sa- 
cred. 

Charles,  like  Huntington,  reposed  on  the 
honour  of  Cromwell.  Tho  King’s  answer  to 
the  Parliament  was  submitted  by  the  Major  to 
the  perusal  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  “ private- 
ly in  a garden-house  at  Putney,”  with  liberty 
to  add  or  alter.  The  object  w as  to  obtain  a 
personal  treaty,  and  they  promised  their  sup- 
portin  the  House.  On  the  I3lhof  September 
the  King’s  answer  was  received  by  the  Par- 
liament, and  it  raised  a flame  in  the  House— 
and  wo  are  told  that  not  among  the  least 
vehement  were  found  Cromwell  and  Ireton  1 
The  astonished  monarch  sent  to  inquire  of 
Cromwell  the  reason  of  Ihis  extraordinary 
conduct.  The  ingenuity  of  tho  answer  was 
only  equalled  by  its  perfidy.  Cromwell  al- 
leged that  “ What  ho  had  done  was  merely  to 
sound  the  depths  of  those  virulent  humours 
of  the  Presbyterian  party  whom  he  knew  to 
be  no  friends  to  his  Majesty.”  Cromwell, 
indeed,  whatever  he  might  have  designed, 
lived  in  dread  of  the  jealousies  of  the  Army, 
and  a public  support  of  the  King’s  measures 
might  havo  confirmed  their  tales  of  his  in- 
trigues. (I) 

Ashburnham  says,  “ for  the  space  of  twenty  days, 
not  without  some  hopesofsuceess,"  and  is  an  ample 
confirmation  of  the  view  which  ] have  taken. 

(I)  ltis  a curious  instance  how  imperfectly  some 
arc  acquainted  with  parts  of  the  very  transaction  In 
which  they  are  engaged,  or  cease  to  deliver  them- 
selves accurately  at  a distant  day.  Sir  John  Berk- 
ley says,  that  “both  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  with 
Vane,  and  all  their  friends,  seconded  with  great  re- 
solulion  the  desire  of  his  Majesty  (for  a personal 
treaty),  but  the  more  il  was  urged  by  Cromwell,  the 
more  it  was  rejected  by  the  rest,  who  looked  on 
them  as  their  betrayers."  How  are  » c to  accord 
this  discrepancy  with  the  narrative  of  lluntinglon? 
We  must  infer  Cromwell’s  opposition  from  the  apo- 
logelicat  answer  he  returned  lo  tbe  King.  The  re- 
cent narrative  of  Ashburnham  confirms  Hunting- 
ton’s account,  that  from  this  moment  “Cromwell 
and  Ireton  withdrew  themselves  by  degrees  from 
their  wonted  discourses  of  his  Majesty’s  recovery-’’ 
— Ashburnham’s  narrative,  98. 
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From  this  moment,  however,  Cromwell 
never  again  appeared  at  Hampton  Court. 

The  masks,  if  they  had  worn  any,  must 
have  suddenly  dropped  from  their  faces.  The 
unhappy  and  baffled  Ashburnhatn  seems  to 
have  been  at  a loss  how  to  proceed  with  such 
reluctant  and  suspicious  negotiators,  and 
seems  not  to  have  been  awaro  that  a negotia- 
tion may  be  considered  as  concluded  when 
the  negotiators  are  so  coy  as  never  to  confer. 
The  forlorn  emissary  of  Charles  went  about 
circuitously  among  the  officers  to  learn  the 
resolutions  of  the  two  great  men  1 Ho  picked 
up  from  Colonel  Rich  some  astounding 
gossip,  in  which  Cromwell  had  enlarged 
“how  this  kingdom  would  be  in  a happy 
condition  if  the  Government  were  settled  as 
that  in  Holland.”  This  alarming  intelligence 
Ashburnham  hastened  to  communicate  to  the 
King,  urging,  however,  tho  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  friendly 
correspondence  with  these  powerful  men. 
Charles  seemed  troubled  and  absorbed  in 
thought.  He  assured  Ashburnham  that  he 
did  not  partake  of  his  surprise,  for  that  he 
had  of  late  some  secret  hints  in  his  mind  that 
they  never  designed  any  other  service  to  him 
than  to  advance  their  own,  which  lay  some 
other  way  than  by  his  restoration.  Ashburn- 
ham took  his  final  instructions  to  sound 
them  once  more.  He  found  that  all  future 
negotiations  would  be  useless. 

The  intentions  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton  now 
cease  to  be  equivocal.  This  remarkable 
change  may  be  ascribed  to  tho  peremptory 
resolutions  of  the  new  faction  in  the  Army. 
The  two  great  leaders  were  themselves  in  ter- 
ror at  the  monster  they  had  themselves 
nursed.  It  was  a novel  predominance  in  the 
State.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  a more  private  motive  also  prevailed 
with  Cromwell  and  Ireton.  A letter  is  said 
to  have  been  intercepted,  the  tenor  of  which, 
whatever  it  was,  put  an  end  to  thoir  scheme 
of  any  coalition  with  the  King.  The  history 
of  this  intercepted  letter  we  reserve  for  the 
following  chapter,  as  an  investigation,  suffi- 
ciently curious. 

Tho  communication  of  Cromwell,  Ireton, 
and  Whalley  with  the  King  continued  in  ap- 
pearance so  late  as  the  end  of  October,  for 
their  ladies  went  to  Court,  and  Ashburnham, 

(I)  See  the  carious  extract*  of  letters  of  the  day, 
in  Clarendon’B  State  Papers,  ii . App.  xl. 

(X)  This  was  no  false  information.  Hugh  Peters 
was  a true  Heglcide.  Evelyn,  in  his  Diary,  “heard 
Peters  incite  the  rebel  powers  met  in  the  painted- 


taking  Mrs.  Cromwell  by  the  hand,  intro- 
duced her  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  whole 
family  party  were  entertained.  Very  early 
in  November  we  find  that  an  impeachment  ol 
the  Army  against  Cromwell  was  in  agitation, 
and,  a week  later,  Ireton  opposes  Rains- 
borough  at  a council  of  war.  The  furious 
Leveller  intimated  that  the  Army  would  not 
make  any  farther  addresses  to  the  King. 
Ireton  protested  against  this  violation  of 
reason  and  justice,  abruptly  left  the  Council, 
and  refused  to  return.  (1)  To  so  late  a period 
as  the  8th  of  November  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
still  peristed  in  the  appearance  of  friendly 
dispositions.  This  mysterious  conduct  may 
be  ascribed  to  their  peculiar  situation  ; they 
were  wrestling  with  the  new  Faction,  with 
whom  as  yet  they  had  not  joined. 

Within  tho  space  of  a week  the  King  ob- 
served a sudden  alteration  in  the  civility  ol 
the  soldiers,  and  that  the  guards  were 
doubled.  Charles  desired  Ashburnham  to 
find  some  excuse  to  withdraw  his  parole,  as 
the  King  did  himself,  on  the  plea  that  his 
friends  hud  been  dismissed,  and  his  honour 
suspected,  for  that  “ his  word  was  to  be  his 
guard.”  He  sent  word  to  the  General  that 
he  could  pledge  his  word  no  longer,  and  that 
the  General  should  look  to  him  as  wellas  he 
could.  Legge,  of  all  his  own  attendants,  was 
alone  suffered  to  remain.  Letters  and  notes 
were  conveyed  to  Charles  which  confirmed 
certain  rumours  of  his  personal  danger.  The 
spirit  of  the  Levellers  was  now  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  political  saints  as  Hugh 
Peters,  their  chaplain  and  buffoon,  men 
whom  tho  warm  Clement  Walker  designates 
as  “ the  journeymen-priests.”  An  anony- 
mous letter  which  Charles  left  on  the  table  on 
his  flight,  and  which  had  come  from  a quarter 
well  known  to  Charles,  informed  him  ol  the 
resolution  of  some  agitators  “ to  take  his  life 
away.”  Pell  and  Peters,  two  of  their 
preachers,  offered  to  bear  them  company, 
and  had  often  said  to  them  that  “ his  Ma- 
jesty is  but  as  a dead  dog.”  (2)  The  King 
was  cast  into  terror  and  perplexity.  Crom- 
well obtained  intelligence  of  a plot  concerted 
by  the  Levellers  to  send  a strong  detachment 
of  their  own  party  to  seize  on  tho  King.  He 
instantly  wrote  to  Colonel  Whalley,  his  re- 
lative, who  had  the  custody  of  tho  King,  to 

chamber  to  destroy  his  Majesty.”  I am  afraid  Hugh 
Peters  never  forgave  Charles  for  absolutely  forbid- 
ding him  to  preach  before  him,  a circumstance 
which  he  has  indignantly  noticed. 
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give  him  timely  warning,  declaring  that  he 
himself  could  no  longer  bo  responsible  for 
the  King’s  safety.  Whalley  immediately 
confided  the  pressing  communication  to  the 
King. 

At  the  close  of  the  evening  of  tho  12th  of 
November,  Charles  escaped  from  Hampton 
Court,  accompanied  by  Legge,  and  met  Ash- 
burnham  and  Berkley  by  appointment,  and 
the  next  account  heard  of  the  King  was  that 
he  remained  in  safety  and  in  the  custody  of 
Hammond,  the  Governor  of  the  Islo  of 
Wight,  another  confidential  friend  of  Crom- 
well. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious  inci- 
dents in  this  history.  Contemporaries  and 
historians  have  decided  that  the  King,  from 
tho  day  of  his  deportation  from  Ilolmby  to 
his  escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  through- 
out the  dupe  of  Cromwoll. 

Hollis  and  Ludlow  consider  the  flight  as  a 
Stratagem  of  Cromwell’s,  who,  having  cast 
Charles  into  the  terror  of  assassination,  had 
probably  indicated  his  flight,  concerting  with 
his  creature  Whalley  to  connive  at  the  escape 
of  tho  King.  The  absurd  account  Whalley 
gave  of  his  measures  on  its  discovery,  and 
no  obstacles  having  impeded  the  Royal  fu- 
gitive, give  some  suspicion.  (1)  Charles  was 
advised  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where 
Cromwell  had  beforehand  provided  him  with 
a gaoler  in  Colonel  Hammond,  who  had  been 
sent  out  as  Governor  only  a few  weeks  be- 
fore, so  that  the  King  was  made  to  act  the 
whole  as  from  himself,  and  fly  into  the  cage. 

Two  material  objections  are  opposed  to 
this  account.  First,  the  alarm  of  assassina- 
tion was  real,  being  confirmed  to  Charles 
from  sources  on  which  he  could  depend. 
Secondly,  Hammond  was  so  totally  unpre- 
pared to  receive  the  King,  that  the  very  idea 
threw  him  into  a fright;  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore he  could  decide  how  to  act.  Assuredly 
the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  this 
time  was  not  of  the  confederacy  with  Crom- 
well and  Whalley. 

On  the  obscure  motive  of  the  flight  of  the 

(I)  Whalley  tells  of  his  “ sending  parties  of  horse 
everywhere,  both  night  and  day,  searching  over 
Ashburnham’s  house  which  he  found  empty,”  and 
the  King’s  lodge,  where  he  might  be  sure  the  King 
was  not.  This  huddled  narrative  was  not  read  in 
the  House,  as  Hammond’s  letter  arrived  at  (he  same 
time  with  certain  information.  Peck  thinks  that 
Bushworth  did  not  publish  it,  because  it  contained 
some  things  not  to  the  advantage  of  Cromwell  and 
Whalley.  If  so,  it  is  only  one  among  many  sup- 
pressions of  the  kind  by  Rusbwortb. 


King  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Royalists  as- 
signed a very  different  cause.  The  compa- 
nion of  his  flight,  Ashburnham,  either  by 
delusion  or  porfldy,  was  an  instrument  of 
Cromwell,  and  this  devoted  friend  of  the 
King  was  calumniated  for  having  betrayed 
his  Master,  and  vilified,  like  another  Judas, 
for  “ a great  sum  of  money.”  (2)  They  could 
not  by  any  other  way  conceive  what  could 
have  induced  Charles  on  his  escape  to  trust 
himself  with  one  of  the  Army,  with  whom  he 
had  had  no  intercourse  and  could  have  no 
confidence.  The  truth  is,  Charles  never  had 
designed  blindly  to  trust  himself  in  any  Go- 
vernor's hands,  and  instantly  foresaw  all  the 
mischief  which  his  inexpert  but  honest  agents 
had  occasioned.  Clarendon,  in  his  narrative, 
has  spoken  dubiously,  and  perhaps  with 
unfriendliness,  of  the  conduct  of  Ashburnham, 
so  that  the  stain  on  his  character  seomed  in- 
delible. Yet  Clarendon  confesses  that  he  had 
read  both  the  manuscript  narratives  of  Berk- 
ley and  Ashburnham,  but  either  he  had  for- 
gotten their  contents,  or  could  not  recur  to 
them.  He  held  them  both  much  too  cheap. 
The  Editor  of  Evelyn  is  not  the  only  histo- 
rical inquirer  who  has  observed  that  “ Ash- 
burnham was  suspected  with  great  appear- 
ance of  truth  of  having  misled  the  King  either 
through  treachery  or  folly.”  (3)  Even  Hume 
had  said  that  Ashburnham  imprudently,  if 
not  treacherously,  brought  Hammond  to  the 
King.  Pere  d’Orleans,  whose  elegant  work 
on  the  Revolutions  of  England  was  composed 
under  the  eye  of  James  the  Second,  and  who 
has  often  profited  by  information  drawn  from 
that  authentic  source,  at  this  particular  pe- 
riod is  startled  at  this  mysterious  accusation. 
“ How  is  it  possible,”  he  exclaims,  “ to  sus- 
pect of  treachery  the  two  devoted  friends  of 
the  King?”  Yet  how  was  the  Pere  to  account 
for  Charles  being  entrapped  in  the  Isle?  In 
straining  on  its  tenter-hooks  his  historical 
curiosity,  he  cries  in  its  agony,  “ Cromwell, 
par  des  ressorts  qu’on  ne  voit  pas,  l’avoit  fait 
conduire  k l’isle  de  Wight.”  But  in  a calmer 
period  he  more  sagaciously  concludes,  “ Je 
laisse  k dclaircir  ce  point  k ceux  qui  auront 
la-dessus  des  lumikres  que  je  n’ai  pas.”  (4) 

(2)  It  was  reported  that  Ashburnham  received 
forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  Army.  A clerk  of 
the  Eichequeraiilrmed  that  he  had  paidhimtwenty 
thousand  pounds.1  and  we  are  assured,  on  being  ap- 
plied to,  “repented  for  that  sin."  A striking  in- 
stance of  popular  lies! 

(31  Evelyn’s  Diary,  ii.,  H7. 

W P6re  d’Orlfians’  Revolutions  d’Angleterre,  tiv. 
lX.,89.  3 to. 
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But  the  critical  difficulty  still  remains; 
what  motive  could  Cromwell  have  in  his 
anxious  care  of  the  King’s  life,  and  to  what 
purpose  did  he  lot  loose  his  prisoner  only  to 
place  him  in  a more  distant  confinement? 
The  enigma  scorns  only  to  have  been  solved 
by  tho  philosopher  Hobbes,  who,  with  some 
advantages  as  a contemporary,  but  more  by 
his  profound  views,  has  struck  out  of  the 
most  reasonable  statement  of  affairs  the  most 
ingenious  result. 

Hobbes  accounts  for  tho  sincerity  of  Crom- 
well in  his  first  professions  of  restoring  the 
King— it  was  a reserve  against  the  Parlia- 
ment kept  in  his  pocket,  but  which  at  length 
he  had  no  more  need  of.  Tho  King  became 
an  impediment  to  him,  a trouble  in  the  Army, 
and  to  have  let  him  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Presbyterians  had  put  a stop  to  the  hopes  of 
Cromwell.  To  murder  Charles  privately 
would  have  made  the  Lieutenant-General, 
under  whose  superintendence  he  was  placed, 
odious,  and  it  ought  to  be  added,  that  Crom- 
well was  not  a man  of  blood,  nor  would  the 
death  of  tho  King  have  furthered  his  de- 
signs. There  was  nothing  better  for  his  pur- 
pose than  to  suffer  the  King  to  escape,  from 
a spot  where  he  was  placed  too  near  the 
Parliament,  and  too  accessible  to  the  Scotch 
intriguers,  and  go  wherever  he  pleased  be- 
yond sea.  (1) 

Tho  flight  of  the  King  was  an  expedient  of 
Cromwell  to  get  rid  of  him  altogether.  There 
was  a party  who  had  decided  on  assassina- 
tion, but  some  of  the  cooler  heads  in  the 
Army  were  of  opinion  that  their  policy  was  to 
keep  the  imprisoned  father  alive,  by  which 
means  they  prevented  the  son  from  any  pre- 
tension to  the  Crown.  Cromwell  ventured 
beyond  this — ho  considered  that  the  expatria- 
tion of  the  King  would  relievo  the  embar- 
rassments of  all  parlies,  convinced  that  on 
the  Continent  no  fraternal  monarch  would 
assist  the  English  sovereign,  who  had  ceased 
to  be  a member  of  the  European  family  of  po- 
litical cabinets. 

This  view  clears  up  this  mysterious  trans- 
action. Charles  was  lured  out  of  his  prison 
at  Hampton  Court,  but  with  no  intention  to 
be  imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When 
the  King  sallied  forth  he  had  fixed  on  no 
place,  and  was  so  far  from  trusting  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  Charles  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  dono,  had  he  fol- 
lowed any  previous  advice  of  Cromwell— that 

(I)  Betiemotb,  134. 


he  sent  forwards  his  unfortunate  agents  to 
negotiate  with  the  Governor,  and  considered 
himself  as  lost  when  they  brought  Hammond 
with  them.  The  unexpected  result  of  the 
King  being  in  the  custody  of  Hammond  dis- 
appointed the  plotting  head  of  Cromwell — for 
Charles  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  more  power- 
ful than  at  Hampton  Court,  since  he  there 
carried  on  with  more  security  his  communi- 
cations, and  obtained — the  constant  object  of 
his  wishes, — a personal  treaty.  Nothing  less 
than  another  coup  d’etat  from  tho  Army  Re- 
gicides  was  required  to  close  the  fate  of  the 
monarch. 

CHAPTER  LXXV. 

Of  the  Letter  supposed  to  have,  been  intercepted  hj 

Cromwell  and  Ircton. 

An  intercepted  letter  is  supposed  to  have 
decided  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  abandon  the 
King.  Rumours  and  stories  from  the  most 
opposite  quarters,  pretending  to  disclose  its 
contents,  refute  themselves  by  their  contra- 
dictory intelligence,  and  show  how  every  one 
seems  at  liberty  in  a secret  history  to  invent 
what  they  choose.  The  existence  of  a docu- 
ment which  may  possibly  have  existed  now 
becomes  problematical. 

Cromwell,  in  his  expostulation  with  Ash- 
burnham,  furnishes  ono  account.  He  affirm- 
ed that,  by  this  letter  to  the  Queen,  they  had 
discovered  that  Charles  had  commanded  all 
his  party  to  side  with  the  Parliament,  and 
likewise  that  he  had  at  that  instant  a treaty 
with  tho  Scots.  Herbert  gives  a rumour  that 
the  great  officers,  or,  as  the  Presbyterians 
now  began  to  call  then),  the  Grandees  of  the 
Army,  had  carried  on  their  design  to  restore 
the  King  till,  by  violating  a seal,  and  opening 
a letter  from  the  Queen,  they  obtained  intel- 
ligence of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton’s  prepara- 
tions in  Scotland,  but  this,  Herbert  observes, 
did  not  occur  till  about  a year  afterwards— 
however,  it  is  clear  that  such  a correspon- 
dence might  have  discovered  “ the  prepara- 
tions” long  ere  that  important  event.  In 
their  subsequent  interview  with  the  King, 
the  officers  pul  the  question,  and  the  King 
concealed  the  intelligence.  On  this  evidence 
of  his  duplicity  they  decided  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  be  trusted. 

There  are  also  two  extraordinary  narra- 
tives. The  first  may  be  familiar  to  the 
reader,  for  it  has  formed  the  subject  of  a 
picture  and  an  engraving.  Lord  Orrery 
when  Lord  Broghill,  was  on  tenusof  intimacy 
with  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  and  riding  otrt 
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together,  the  conversation  tailing  on  the 
King’s  death,  Cromwell  observed,  that  “ If 
the  King  had  followed  his  own  judgment, 
and  had  been  attended  by  none  but  trusty 
servants,  he  had  fooled  them  all.”  They 
were  jogging  on,  all  in  good  humour,  when 
Lord  Orrery  ventured  to  inquire,  that  since 
they  had  really  designed  to  close  with  the 
King,  what  had  occurred  which  prevented  it? 
Cromwell  unreservedly  satisfied  his  Lord- 
ship’s curiosity.  “ When  the  Scots  and  the 
Presbyterians  began  to  be  more  powerful 
than  ourselves,  and  were  likely  to  agree  with 
him,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  we  offered 
far  more  reasonable  conditions.  A letter 
came  from  one  of  our  spies,  who  was  of  the 
King’s  bed-chamber,  acquainting  us  that  our 
doom  was  decreed  that  day,  in  a letter  to  the 
Queen,  sewed  in  the  skirts  of  a saddle,  and 
the  bearer  would  arrive  about  ten  at  night  at 
the  Blue  Boar  in  Holborn.  The  messenger 
himself  knew  nothing  of  the  letter  in  the 
saddle,  but  some  in  Dover  did.”  Our  two 
great  men,  disguised  as  troopers,  went,  plac- 
ing a sentinel  at  the  wicket  to  warn  them  of 
the  approach  of  their  man.  With  drawn 
swords  taking  him  aside,  they  told  him  their 
orders  were  to  search  all  persons  at  the  inn, 
but,  as  he  seemed  an  honest  man,  they  would 
only  look  at  his  saddle.  They  took  it  into  a 
stall,  unripped  the  skirts,  and  found  the 
letter.  In  this  letter,  as  Cromwell  staled, 
the  King  acquainted  the  Queen,  that  being 
courted  by  both  factions,  who  bid  the  fairest 
should  have  him,  but  he  imagined  that  he 
should  incline  to  the  Scots  rather  than  to  the 
Army. 

And  was  this  all?  It  paid  them  very  ill 
for  their  unripping  the  saddle!  The  letter 
must  have  contained  a great  deal  more  than 
Cromwell  is  made  to  say,  to  colour  their 
sudden  desertion.  Here  was  no  proof  of  trea- 
chery nor  duplicity  in  the  King’s  determina- 
tion, in  his  critical  position,  to  prefer  the 
bolter  terms.  They  were  well  assured  of 
that  before  they  went  to  the  Blue  Boar.  (1) 

That  nothing,  however,  should  be  wanting 
to  complete  the  history  of  this  intercepted 
letter,  the  wonderful  part  appears  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  us.  Pope  and  Richardson, 

(1)  I have  often  been  surprised  at  the  popularity 
of  this  story,  for  I never  could  trace  it  beyond  Carte’6 
Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  ii.,  12,  where  one 
would  have  imagined  it  would  have  remained  lock- 
ed up  in  those  three  folios.  The  chaplain  of  Lord 
Orrery  had  been  told  it  by  his  patron,  and  possibly 
lbrgot  the  best  of  the  tale.  Carte  extracted  it  from 


the  son  of  the  artist,  conversing  about  this 
letter,  which  Richardson  said  he  had  read  or 
heard  of,  Lord  Bolingbroke  gave  them  some 
curious  intelligence.  Lord  Oxford,  Harley 
the  second  Earl,  the  son  of  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, had  told  him  that  he  had  seen  and  had 
in  his  hand  an  original  letter  of  Charles  the 
First,  wrote  to  the  Queen,  in  reply  to  her 
reproach  for  “ having  made  those  villains 
(Cromwoll  and  Ireton)  too  great  concessions.” 
The  King  replied,  that  “ she  should  leave  him 
to  manage,  for  that  he  should  know  in  due 
time  how  to  deal  with  the  rogues,  who, 
instead  of  a silken  garter,  should  be  fitted 
with  an  hempen  cord.”  It  is  added  that  they 
waited  for  this  answer,  which  they  intercept- 
ed accordingly,  and  it  determined  his  fate. 
This  letter  Lord  Oxford  said  ho  had  offered 
five  hundred  pounds  for.  (2) 

Hero  unquestionably  were  treachery  and 
duplicity  more  than  enough  to  warrant  any 
defection.  But  how  happened  it  that  Crom- 
well, telling  the  story  to  Lord  Orrery,  should 
have  omitted  such  a blazing  evidence  in  his 
favour  ? We  only  know  the  anecdote  through 
the  chaplain  of  Lord  Orrery  writing  a slight 
memoir  of  his  lordship  ; and  it  is  possible, 
that  though  he  had  it  from  his  lordship,  he 
may  have  sadly  marred  it,— most  unskilfully 
dropping  the  pith  and  zest  of  his  pointless 
tale.  But  the  authenticity  of  the  extraordi- 
nary letter  seen  by  Lord  Oxford  presents 
some  startling  objections.  Had  tho  possessor 
of  this  letter  been  of  any  consideration,  his 
name  had  probably  appeared  to  satisfy  a ct> 
rious  inquirer.  If  the  person  were  obscure, 
his  romantic  tenderness  for  the  King’s  repu- 
tation is  not  credible,  in  rejecting  a seductive 
five  hundred  pounds  for  a letter  which  had 
no  other  than  that  historical  value  which  a 
collector  attached  to  it.  As  the  sum  is  primed 
in  ciphers,  we  may  suppose  there  is  a super- 
numerary one ; and  yet  fifty  pounds  for  an 
obsolete  letter,  which  makes  the  offer  more 
reasonable,  does  not  bring  down  the  obstinate 
refusal  to  tolerable  credibility. 

The  most  fatal  objection  of  all  still  remains. 
It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  human  possibilities 
that  Charles  should  ever  have  consigned  to 
paper  such  a vulgar  and  villanous  artifice. 

this  chaplain’s  manuscript  memoirs.  However,  f 
have  Bince  found  it  preserved  in  Hume’s  notes. 

(2)  Richardsoniana,  132.  The  writer  observes  that 
“Lord  Bolingbroke,LordMarchmont,and  Mr.  Pope, 
atl  believed  that  the  story  which  I had  heard  orread 
to  this  purpose  had  its  origin  no  higher  than  the 
story  of  Lord  Oxford.’’  So  little  did  all  these  literary 
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This  entire  dereliction  of  every  moral  and 
honourable  principle  is  so  repulsively  in- 
compatible with  the  scrupulous  and  rigid  no- 
tions of  honour  of  the  man,  vyho  on  one  occa- 
sion would  not  escape  from  his  imprisonment 
till  he  had  first  formally  withdrawn  the 
pledge  of  his  parole,  and  on  another,  when 
Lord  Limerick,  with  a large  body  of  his  friends, 
had  contrived  to  surround  him  and  his  guards, 
intreating  him  to  fly  with  them,  he,  that  his 
honour  might  rest  inviolate,  voluntarily  re- 
turned to  his  prison-house.  The  project  is 
even  impracticable,  since,  as  we  are  here 
told,  Cromwell  was  to  be  appointed  “ the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  life,  without 
account,  with  an  army  which  knew  no  head 
hut  the  Lieutenant.”  The  Suzerain  of 
Ireland  ! 

How  are  we  to  decide  on  this  intercepted 
letter  so  frequently  noticed,  and  of  which 
every  account  differs  in  its  particulars  t That 
a letter,  whose  tenor  was  unfavourable  to  the 
views  of  Cromwell  and  his  colleague,  and 
even  indicated  to  them  at  the  time  by  some 
spy  of  the  King’s  bed-chamber,  had  been 
intercepted,  is  very  probable.  Baron  Maseres, 
a most  candid  judge,  however,  can  find  no 
evidence  of  such  a letter,  and  gives  no  cre- 
dence to  the  popular  story ; and  Hume  de- 
clares, that  “ the  story  of  this  intercepted 
letter  stands  on  no  manner  of  foundation.” 
All  these  various  rumours  of  an  intercepted 
letter  look  much  like  a clumsy  expedient  of 
the  party  to  save  their  own  honour  at  the 
cost  of  the  honour  of  Charles. 

I can  place  no  reliance  on  what  the  second 
Earl  of  Oxford  stated  in  a conversation  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  He  was  an  intemperate 
person,  with  the  weakest  judgment.  I have 
looked  over  his  own  papers.  (1)  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke might  have  farced  his  well-told 
story,  for  the  relish  of  Pope  and  Richardson, 
and  have  lardooned  leanness.  “The  silken 
garter  and  the  hempen  cord”  is  very  anti- 
thetical, and  too  much  in  the  florid  manner 
of  Bolingbroke  to  suit  Charles’s  unstudied 
style. 

men  know  of  tho  secret  history  of  the  eventful  half 
century  which  had  only  just  closed. 

ft}  In  some  memorandaof  thisEarl's writing, heas- 
scrts  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  wasso  completely 
illiterate  that  he  could  not  spell  and  hardly  write. 
Butthe  writing  and  the  orthography  orthe  Duke 
were  flowing  and  correct.  As  an  instance  of  the 
Duke's  utter  illiteratencss,  Lord  Bolingbroke  told 
him,  that  when  Barnes  the  Greek  Professor  came  lo 
offer  to  dedicate  his  Anacreon  lo  the  Duke  for  tw  enty 
pounds,  the  Duke  inquired  “Who  she  was?  He  re- 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

The  Singular  Negotiation  of  Berkley  and  Asburnham 
with  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Cbablks,  impatient  to  quit  a place  where 
he  hourly  dreaded  assassination,  and  where 
he  had  just  learned  that  Rainsborough  had 
resolved  to  destroy  him,  appointed  the  atten- 
dance of  his  companions  at  Thames  Dillon. 
Shutting  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and 
desiring  to  be  free  from  any  interruption, 
having  letters  to  wrile,  at  dusk  he  called  for 
a light.  His  unusual  absence  from  evening 
prayers,  and  his  prolonged  delay  of  Ihe  sup- 
per-time, alarmed  the  Commissioners.  They 
rapped  at  his  chamber-door,  and  were  only 
answered  by  the  solitary  whine  of  the  King’s 
greyhound.  (2)  Entering,  and  finding  his 
Majesty’s  cloak  thrown  on  the  floor,  the  fust 
idea  which  occurred  to  them  was,  as  they  teU 
us,  “ that  somewhat  had  been  attempted  on 
his  person.”  So  rife  was  the  rumour  of  the 
projected  assassination  1 

Lelters  which  Charles  had  left  on  his  table 
removed  their  fears.  One  was  an  anonymous 
communication  which  had  driven  the  King 
to  flight.  Three  letters  were  written  by  the 
King  himself.  One  addressed  to  the  House* 
of  Parliament,  contains  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage. “ I call  God  to  witness  with  what  pa- 
tience I have  endured  a tedious  restraint, 
which,  so  long  as  I had  any  hopes  that  this 
sort  of  my  suffering  might  conduce  to  the 
peace  of  my  kingdoms,  I did  willingly  un- 
dergo ; but  now  finding  by  too  certain  proofs 
that  this  my  continued  patience  would  not 
only  turn  to  my  personal  ruin,  but  likewise 
be  of  much  more  prejudice  to  the  public  good, 
I thought  I was  bound,  as  well  by  natural  as 
political  obligations,  to  seek  my  safety  by 
retiring  myself  for  some  time  from  the  public 
view  both  of  my  friends  and  enemies."  And 
the  King  concludes  this  dignified  address— 

‘ 1 Let  me  be  heard  with  freedom , honour,  and 
safely,  and  I shall  instantly  break  through  this 
cloud  of  retirement,  and  show  myself  lo  be 
Pater  Patria.”  (3)  It  is  extraordinary  that, 

membered  something  about  Creon  in  one  of  Dry- 
den’s  plays,  but  nothing  about  this  Anna.”  I sus- 
pect Lord  Bolingbroke  must  have  delighted  to  play 
off  his  malicious  wit  on  this  second  Earl  or  Oxford, 
wliohas  duly  registereda  number  of  these  ridiculous 
Actions. 

(»J  The  Moderate  Intelligence,  from  Nor.  tl  to 
Nov.  18, 1647. 

(3}  The  letter  to  the  Parliament  is  preserved  in 
Rushworth,  vii.,  87t.  The  other  lelters  are  from 
the  periodical  publications  of  the  times. 
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with  this  clear  evidence  before  them,  histo- 
rians should  have  imagined  that  Charles  was 
betrayed  by  Cromwell,  or  by  Ashburnham,  to 
hasten  to  Hammond.  This  was  written  the 
very  day  of  his  departure,  and  it  distinctly 
shows  that  Charles  was  hurrying  into  a fanci- 
ful project  of  his  own,  in  unison  with  his  me- 
lancholy mind,  a romantic  concealment  from 
all  the  world,  without  having  provided  even 
a single  chance  of  some  abiding  spot ! 

One  letter  was  addressed  to  Colonel  Whal- 
ley,  expressive  of  the  royal  thanks  for  his 
attentive  services  while  the  King  remained  in 
his  custody ; the  other  was  for  Lord  Monta- 
gue, desiring  that  a certain  picturo  in  the 
King’s  apartment  should  be  restored  to  its 
ownor,  the  Duke  of  Richmond  ; and  in  a 
postscript,  Charles  earnestly  recommended  to 
his  care  the  favourite  greyhound,  which  he 
voluntarily  left  behind.  Charles  was  much 
attached  to  these  mute  but  affectionate  do- 
mestics ; in  solitude  the  heart  needs  some- 
thing to  bo  kind  to.  Charles  appears  to  have 
discriminated  between  his  dogs  more  acutely 
than  among  some  of  his  courtiers.  Once 
when  Gipsey,  his  greyhound,  was  scratching 
at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  he  desired  Sir 
Philip  Warwick  to  let  the  hound  in.  “I  have 
perceived,”  said  Warwick  to  the  King,  “ that 
you  love  a greyhound  better  than  a spaniel.” 
“Yes,”  replied  Charles,  “for  they  equally 
love  their  masters,  and  yet  do  not  flatter  them 
so  much.” 

All  these  letters  were  published.  The  Le- 
vellers ridiculed  the  care  of  a picture,  and 
the  sympathy  for  a dog.  The  Royalists  exult- 
ed in  contemplating  in  the  monarch  the  ideal 
of  a gentleman.  These  letters  not  only 
vouched  for  the  collectedness  of  his  mind, 
and  that  the  King  did  not  fly  with  unmanly 
trepidation,  but  they  saw  true  dignity  in 
leaving  his  thanks  to  the  agitator  Whalley, 
who  had  behaved  himself  well,  and  some- 
thing amiable  in  his  recollection  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  his  anxiety  for  his  domestic  friend 
the  greyhound. 

The  flights  and  the  imprisomentsof  Charles 
tho  First  were  like  those  of  no  other  mo- 
narch. They  often  took  the  romantic  turn  of 
his  character. 

It  was  a dark  tempestuous  night  in  No- 
vember when  Charles  issued  from  Hampton 
Court  by  a private  door  into  the  Park,  opened 
without  difficulty,  unguarded  by  a sentinel. 
This  looks  like  the  connivanco  of  Whalley  to 
facilitate  the  King's  escape.  Crossing  tho 
Thames,  Charles  passed  over  to  Ditton,  where 
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his  companions  wore  waiting  with  horses. 
The  King  undertook  to  be  their  guide  through 
the  Forest,  more  familiar  with  tho  paths  than 
any  of  the  party,  but  their  track  was  soon 
lost  in  the  darkness. 

It  appeared  to  Berkley  that  the  King  had 
fixed  on  no  particular  place  of  destination. 
Charles  now  complained  of  the  Scotch  Lords, 
who,  having  offered  their  services  to  aid  his 
escape,  had  on  tho  following  day  retracted 
them,  by  raising  obstacles  with  hints  of  the 
Covenant.  Tho  King  was  shaping  his  way 
towards  Southampton.  On  descending  a hill, 
Charles  proposed  that  they  should  lead  their 
horses,  and  confer  together.  Berkley  sup- 
posed that  tho  King  then  decided  for  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  for  he  observes,  “ and  that  for  the 
first  time  for  aught  that  I could  then  dis- 
cover.” 

The  King  had  probably  settled  on  no  parti- 
cular place  in  preference  to  another— his 
flight  had  been  sudden.  He  had  originally 
designed  for  Jersey,  and  still  had  hopes  to 
procure  some  vessel.  A ship  was  now  men- 
tioned, but  there  had  been  no  time  to  prepare 
one.  There  wore,  however,  reasons  to  induce 
Charles  to  direct  his  wanderings  to  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  were  unknown  to  Berkley. 
Ashburnham,  a day  or  two  before,  had  sug- 
gested the  Isle  of  Wight  for  its  contiguity  to 
the  sea, — for  having  few  or  no  soldiers— for 
the  loyalty  of  its  few  inhabitants, — for  Sir 
John  Oglander’s  house  there  offering  a safe 
retreat,  and,  moreover,  from  a favourable  im- 
pression mado  on  him  by  Hammond,  the 
Governor,  though  his  personal  knowledge  was 
slight.  Ashburnham  had  recently  met  Ham- 
mond, whodoclared  that  he  was  retiring  to  his 
government  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  Army, 
who  he  had  discovered  had  resolved  to  break 
all  promises  with  the  King,  and  he  would 
never  bring  himself  to  join  with  such  perfi- 
dious deeds.  Lady  Isabella  Thynne  had  also 
spoken  of  Hammond  to  Ashburnham.  The 
Stateswomen  were  always  to  be  consulted. 
This  is  the  simple  mystery  of  Charles’s  flying 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  has  occasioned  so 
many  misconceptions,  erroneous  statements 
and  unjust  surmises  of  the  artful  plotting  of 
Cromwell,  of  Ashburnham’s  incredible  per- 
fidy, and  of  Charles’s  having  so  imprudently 
run  into  the  trap  which  had  been  set  for  him. 

Charles,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  islaud, 
felt  somo  prudent  misgivings.  He  was 
hastening  to  cast  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  Governor,  without  having  ascertained 
his  dispositions.  Hammond,  indeed,  was 
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not  unknown  to  the  King ; he  was  the  nephew 
of  his  favourite  chaplain,  and  had  himself 
formerly  kissed  hands,  but  he  had  long  been 
a Colonel  in  the  Parliamentary  army. 

The  King  warily  dispatched  Berkley  and 
Ashburnham  to  sound  Hammond,  while  with 
Colonel  l.egge  he  retired  to  Titchfleld,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  They 
were  to  show  the  Governor  the  copies  of  the 
letters  from  Cromwell  and  an  anonymous 
person,  and  to  tell  him  that  the  King  designed 
to  fly  not  from  the  Army  but  from  assassins, 
and  had  chosen  to  confide  in  Hammond,  not 
only  as  one  of  good  extraction,  but  one  who, 
though  engaged  against  him  in  war,  had 
never  carried  any  animosity  to  his  person, 
to  which  he  was  informed  Hammond  bore  no 
aversion.  He  asked  for  protection  for  him- 
self and  his  servants,  or,  if  he  could  not  grant 
this,  they  should  be  left  to  themselves. 
Berkley  tells  us  that,  foreseeing  the  possibi- 
lity of  their  arrest,  and  “ with  the  image  of 
the  gallows  very  perfectly  before  him,”  ho 
requested  the  King,  that,  should  they  delay 
their  return  beyond  a reasonable  time, 
he  should  think  no  more  of  them,  but  secure 
his  own  escape.  Charles  thanked  him  for 
the  caution.  It  evidently  inferred  that 
Berkley  had  no  idea  of  betraying  to  Ham- 
mond the  place  of  Charles’s  concealment. 
The  King  in  all  appearances  was  to  be  at 
Hampton  Court,  waiting  the  answer  of  his 
envoys. 

If  the  embassy  were  hazardous,  it  was  still 
more  difficult.  If  wo  trust  to  the  recrimina- 
tory narratives,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide 
who  was  thfe  most  indiscreet  negotiator. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Ashburnham,  who 
had  some  personal  knowledge  of  Hammond, 
instead  of  addressing  him  direct,  should  have 
, deputed  Berkley,  who  was  a stranger  to  the 
Governor,  and  whom  they  now  met,  going 
from  Carisbrooke  Castle  to  Newport.  Sir 
John  at  once  startled  the  Governor  by  asking 
him  “ who  he  thought  was  near  him?”  and 
then  telling  him  “ Even  good  King  Charles, 
who  was  come  from  Hampton  Court  for  fear 
of  being  privately  murdered.”  “ This  was 
a very  unskilful  entrance  into  our  business,” 
observes  Ashburnham.  Berkley  himself  tells 
us  simply  that  “ he  delivered  the  King’s  mes- 
sage word  for  word  but  it  is  probable  that 
Ashburnham’s  account  is  right,  by  an  ex- 
pression in  Hammond’s  letter  to  the  Parlia- 
ment, that  “Sir  John  in  a short  discourse 
told  him  that  the  King  was  near.”  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  reconcile  a couple  of  discordant 


narrations  drawn  trp  by  the  parties  to  throw 
blame  on  each  other,  yet,  be  it  observed, 
with  great  tenderness,  often  offering  excuses 
for  their  mutual  indiscretions. 

What  occurred  is  more  certain  than  what 
was  said.  The  abruptness  of  this  overwhelm- 
ing intelligence  raised  up  the  most  conflicting 
emotions  in  the  breast  of  the  Governor.  His 
consternation  betrayed  itself  visibly— a sud- 
den paleness  spread  over  his  countenance, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  soch  a state  of  tre- 
pidation that  with  difficulty  he  kept  his  seat 
on  his  horse.  The  paroxysm  came  and  went 
for  a considerable  lime.  Hammond,  whohad 
so  cautiously  avoided  to  take  any  part  in  the 
Army-measures  against  the  King,  now  per- 
ceived at  once  how  his  feelings  and  his  ho- 
nour must  be  risked  on  the  stake.  Paramount 
to  all  other  feelings  was  his  high  responsibi- 
lity as  a military  Governor. 

With  as  much  sincerity  as  naiveU,  the 
distracted  Colonel  passionately  exclaimed, 
“ Oh,  gentlemen  I you  have  undone  me  by 
bringing  the  King  into  the  Island!  if  you 
have  brought  him — if  you  have  not,  pray  let 
him  not  come — for  what  between  my  duty  to 
his  Majesty,  and  my  gratitude  for  this  fresh 
obligation  of  his  confidence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  observance  of  my  trust  to  the  Army 
on  the  other,  1 shall  be  confounded!” 

There  was  no  trick,  no  deception  in  these 
first  disturbed  emotions  of  Colonel  Hammond. 
His  case  was  that  of  many  honourable  men, 
as  we  have  already  shown,  whose  sympathy 
for  a monarch,  after  the  tribulations  of  many 
years  of  adversity,  had  not  less  force  with 
them  than  their  principles  of  patriotism. 

Hammond  was  the  very  character  which 
was  most  likely  to  fall  a victim,  as  he  did,  to 
such  cruel  embarrassments,  where  he  could 
not  act  on  one  side  without  injury  to  the 
other.  Hammond  was  a man  of  honour,  and 
some  gracious  favours  once  received  from  the 
King  were  not  obliterated  in  forgetfulness, 
but  he  was  also  a Colonel  in  the  service  <>f  the 
Parliament.  He  had  retired  from  the  violence 
of  the  Agitators,  but  he  was  closely  attached 
to  Cromwell,  by  whose  mediation  he  had 
married  a daughter  of  Hampden.  The  Colonel 
had  two  uncles,  one  a distinguished  officer 
in  the  Civil  Wars,  and  whose  zeal,  abounding 
zeal,  at  length  classed  him  among  the  Re- 
gicides; the  other  uncle  was  the  favourite 
chaplain  of  Charles,  a divine  whose  loyally 
and  piety  vied  with  each  other.  A mind  not 
endowed  with  any  original  vigour,  whea 
there  happens  a schism  in  the  political  prin- 
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eiples  of  a family,  influenced  alike  by  both 
parties  to  him  equally  endearod,  becomes 
pliant  and  irresolute,  and  is  thrown  into  a 
state  of  passiveness.  The  Parliamentarian 
uncle,  who  had  made  Hammond  a military 
man,  and  might  have  converted  him  into  a 
Regicide,  had  found  some  of  the  work  of  his 
hands  undone  by  the  uncle,  the  celebrated 
divine,  who  had  awed  by  his  Scripture 
“Paraphrases"  and  those  “Commentaries” 
which  are  still  famous.  Tho  result  of  such 
an  incessant  action  and  counter-action  with 
our  Colonel  was  that  of  holding  him  in  an 
equiponderancy  between  the  Parliament  and 
tho  King.  From  tho  moment  of  that  burst  of 
his  feelings  on  his  receiving  the  first  intel- 
ligence of  the  proximtiy  of  Charles,  to  the 
end  of  his  subsequent  vacillating  conduct  to- 
wards the  monarch,  when  he  was  himself 
cast  into  a prison,  as  suspocted  of  loyalty, 
we  may  say  of  Hammond,  that  ho  was  truly 
the  nephew  of  two  uncles. 

As  the  Colonel  gradually  recovered  his 
senses,  the  business  assumed  a more  tangible 
shape.  Hammond  looked  more  steadily  on 
the  novel  position  in  which,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, he  now  stood.  He  invited  them  to 
dinner  and  a conference,  in  which  he  pro- 
fessed his  inclination  to  serve  the  King. 
They  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  agree  to  a 
definite  condition  of  that  aid  and  protection 
which  they  required.  After  a long  debate, 
Hammond  pledged  himself  to  perform  what- 
ever should  be  expected  from  “ a person  of 
honour  and  honesty.”  Ashburnham  seized 
on  the  vague  indefinite  offer,  and  said  “ He 
would  ask  no  more  1”  so  eager  was  this  in- 
efficient negotiator  to  conclude  what  he  had 
not  had  even  the  courage  to  begin. 

A curious  circumstance  occurred  when 
Hammond  desired  that  one  of  them  should 
remain  in  tho  Castlo  with  him  while  the  other 
went  to  the  King.  Berkley  declares  “ He 
embraced  the  motion  most  readily,  and  im- 
mediately went  over  the  bridge  into  the 
Castle,  though  I had  the  imago  of  the  gal- 
lows very  perfectly  before  me and  sarcasti- 
cally adds,  “ Mr.  Ashburnham  went,  I be- 
lieve, with  a better  heart  to  horse.”  Ham- 
mond had  proposed  that  Ashburnham  should 
remain,  as  a more  precious  pledge  than 
Berkley ; the  reason  Ashburnham  alleges  for 
preferring  the  imprisonment  of  Berkley  to 
his  own  is  simple— that  he  thought  himself 
more  useful  to  his  Majesty.  However,  it 
seems  that  he  dropped  this  part  of  the  ad- 
venture in  the  account  he  rendered  to  the 
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| King,  and  that  Berkley  took  care  (o  supply 
that  omission,  to  convince  the  King  that  he 
was  in  earnest,  and  had  exposed  his  life  to 
vouch  for  it.  It  was  probably  alluding  to  this 
and  to  other  circumstances,  that  induced 
Charles  at  a distant  day  to  observe  on  the  ad- 
venture of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  strange 
conduct  of  Ashburnham,  that  “ He  did  not 
believe  that  he  was  unfaithful  to  him,  but 
that  ha  thought  that  ho  wanted  courage  at 
that  time,  who  he  never  knew  wanted  it 
before.” 

The  affair  terminated  unexpectedly.  Ham- 
mond decided  to  wait  on  tho  King  in  person. 
Berkley  was  recalled  as  he  was  entering  the 
Castle,  and  remained  astonished  at  Ashburn- 
ham’s  consent  to  tako  the  Governor  without 
apprising  the  King  and  obtaining  his  ap- 
proval. Ashburnham  considered  that  it  was 
now  useless  to  refuse  Hammond,  w'ho,  had 
they  departed  without  him,  would  have  sent 
hisspies.  On  taking  boat  atCowes  Castle,  Ham- 
mond called  on  tho  Captain  to  accompany  him, 
and  once  proposed  to  bo  accompanied  by  aflle 
of  soldiers.  (1)  Berkley  opposed  the  supernu- 
merary Captain,  but  Ashburnham  observed, 
that  “ They  were  but  two,  whom  they  could 
easily  secure.”  Berkley  replied,  “ You  will 
undoubtedly  surprise  the  King Mr.  Ash- 
burnham said  nothing  but  “ I’ll  warrant  you” 
— “ And  so  you  shall,”  said  I,  “ tor  you  know 
the  King  much  better  than  1 do ; but  I will 
not  see  him  before  you  satisfy  his  Majesty 
concerning  your  proceedings.  Well!  He 
would  take  that  upon  him.” 

When  the  four  arrived  at  Titchfield  House, 
Ashburnham  alone  went  to  the  King  to  acquaint 
him  of  the  extraordinary  visitor  waiting  below 
whom  he  had  conducted  to  him.  Whatever 
the  fear  of  Berkley  had  suggested,  did  not 
eiceed  the  reality  of  the  scene  which  occur- 
red. Charles  started  in  agony,  striking  his 
breast,  and  exclaiming,  “ What,  have  you 
brought  Hammond  with  you?  Oh,  Jack! 
you  have  undone  me ! tor  I am  by  this  means 
made  fast  from  stirring,— the  Governor  will 
keep  me  prisoner.”  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  King  for  a moment  actually 
thought  himself  betrayed.  I infer  this,  both 
from  the  extraordinary  look  and  language 
with  which  he  received  Ashburnham,  and 
from  the  monstrous  resolution  Ashburnham 
was  induced  to  take  on  this  occasion ; in  utter 

(4)  Dr.  Lingard  has  mentioned  Ibis  “ file,”  hut  it 
is  evident,  by  what  afterwards  occurred,  that  Ham- 
mond was  solely  accompanied  by  the  captain  of 
the  castle. 
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despair,  Charles  spoke  “ with  a very  severe  | terms  the  King  could  make,  and  which,  if  a 


and  reserved  countenance,  the  first  of  that 
kind  to  me.”  “ With  the  saddest  heart  that 
certainly  ever  man  had,”  Ashburnham  pro- 
posed “ an  expedient”  for  his  fatal  error.  The 
King  now  told  him  that  he  had  sent  to  Hamp- 
ton for  a vessel,  but  how  could  ho  now  he 
cleared  of  the  Governor?  Ashburnham  re- 
plied that  his  coming  had  made  any  other 
way  more  practicable  than  if  ho  had  stayed 
behind  ; and  when  the  King  pressed  to  know 
how  ? the  feeble  and  heart-broken  Ashburn- 
hara  decided  to  dispatch  the  Governor  and 
the  Captain ! 

Ashburnham  describes  the  King,  on  hear- 
ing this  monstrous  “ expedient,”  as  “ walk- 
ing some  few  times  in  the  room  and  weigh- 
ing what  I had  proposed  to  him.”  Surely 
Charles  not  for  a moment  could  “ weigh”  in 
his  mind  the  assassination  of  two  innocent 
men.  It  could  only  have  been  the  delirium 
of  despair  in  the  feeble  mind  of  the  weeping 
Ashburnham  which  could  have  suggested 
such  an  unjustifiable  deed.  Long  afterwards 
some  wero  so  rash  as  to  censure  this  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  for  not  dispatching  the 
Governor  without  acquainting  the  King  with 
it,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  King’s  great  tender- 
ness of  blood.  It  is  curious  to  observe  a hu- 
mane man  apologise  for  not  committing  a 
horrid  murder  in  cold  blood  I 

Berkley  has  described  this  remarkable 
scene  as  he  received  it  at  the  time  from  Ash- 
burnham himself,  and  it  seems  more  intelli- 
gible. “ Mr.  Ashburnham  replied  to  the 
King,  that  if  he  mistrusted  Hammond  he 
would  undertake  to  secure  him.”  His  Ma- 
jesty said,  “ I understand  you  well  enough, 
but  the  world  would  not  excuse  me.  Should 
I follow  that  counsel,  it  would  be  believed 
that  Hammond  had  ventured  his  life  for  me, 
and  that  1 had  unworthily  taken  it  from  him. 
It  is  too  late  to  think  of  any  thing  but  going 
through  tho  way  you  have  forced  upon  me, 
and  so  leave  the  issue  to  God  1”  Mr.  Ash- 
burnham, having  no  more  to  reply,  wept  bit- 
terly. 

The  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  being 
introduced  to  the  King,  renewed  his  protes- 
tations with  more  warmth  than  he  had  done 
to  the  two  inefficient  negotiators.  The  King, 
however,  desired  Hammond  to  remember 
that  “ lie  was  to  be  judge  of  what  was  ho- 
nourable and  honest.”  This  was  the  best 

(I ) The  expense  of  his  Majesty's  household  was  in 
consequence  debated  In  Parliament;  a committee 
was  to  report  the  stats  of  the  King’s  expenses,  what 


prisoner,  were  no  terms  at  all.  Charles  was 
conducted  by  Hammond  to  this  island,  with 
the  purest  intentions,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“ to  preserve  with  his  own  life  the  King’s  per- 
son from  any  horrid  attempt  on  it” — to  ac- 
commodate that  rude  residence  “ to  his  qua- 
lity,” for  which  he  appealed  to  the  aid  of 
Parliament.  (1)  Hammond  was  now  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle  the  divine;  and  in  plac- 
ing the  King  in  the  security  of  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  neither  of  them  anticipated  that  it 
was  to  be  the  gloomy  imprisonment  of  eight 
tedious  months. 

CHAPTER  LXX'VII. 

Imprisonment  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Charles  seemed  torejoicein  his  new  abode. 
Unexpectedly  in  a corner  of  the  kingdom  he 
had  found  that  loyalty  had  not  grown  obso- 
lete. The  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight — “ this  poor  well-affected 
people,”  as  Berkley  describes  them— were  in 
their  innocent  ignorance  so  attached  to  his 
royal  person,  that  some,  shortly  after,  when 
an  old  retired  captain  beat  a drum  to  liberate 
their  Sovereign,  ran  after  the  drum,  and 
were  amazed  to  witness  their  solitary  hero 
hanged  and  quartered.  The  twelve  old  men 
who  formed  the  garrison  of  the  Castlo,  and 
had  passed  their  military  lives  under  a Roy- 
alist General,  at  the  sight  of  the  King  reno- 
vated their  superannuated  loyalty.  Even  the 
Governor  himself  clung  to  his  loyal  sensibi- 
lities, and  was  still  the  nephew  of  his  uncle 
the  divine.  He  held  “ fervent  private  con- 
ferences” with  Ashburnham.  Hammond, 
connected  with  the  superior  officers,  abhorred 
the  Agitators,  or  the  Anarchists;  in  that  dis- 
position he  was  at  least  immutable.  He  no* 
earnestly  desired  that  the  King  should  send 
one  of  his  three  friends  to  the  General  with 
encouraging  letters,  while  he  himself  wrote 
confidentially  to  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  to  con- 
jure them  by  their  engagement,  their  inte- 
rest, and  their  conscience,  to  close  with  the 
reasonable  offers  of  the  King,  and  no  longer 
expose  thomselves  “ to  the  fantastic  giddi- 
ness of  the  Agitators.” 

At  this  moment  a great  event  occurred. 
The  Terrorists  themselves  had  become  terri- 
fied ; tho  Agitators  had  ceased  to  agitate. 
The  prompt  resolution  of  Cromwell  at  a criti- 

tt  would  amount  to  above  50i.  per  diem.  Tha 
sum,  with  no  court  to  maintain,  seems  curious. - 
Hushworth,  vtl.,  878. 
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cal  moment  saved  himself  and  the  Stale.  By 
his  usual  preventive  policy  of  espionnage  he 
got  into  tho  socrets  of  the  Levellers.  It  is 
said  that  Cromwell’s  life  was  at  stake,  and 
that  tho  Agitators  had  threatened  to  make 
him  pay  with  his  head  the  forfeit  of  his  in- 
trigues with  Charles,  (t)  An  impeachment  was 
actually  preparing,  and  it  is  mentioned,  that 
“ if  on  that  day  Cromwell  did  not  make  him- 
self powerful  to  secure  his  head,  ho  must  fol- 
low his  predecessor  Hotham.”  (2)  On  such  a 
momentous  incident  the  fate  of  Cromwell  de- 
pended ! The  flight  of  the  King  had  discon- 
certed the  plans  of  the  Agitators  which  they 
had  designed  to  carry  into  execution  at 
Hampton  Court.  They  met  to  mutiny.  Un- 
expectedly they  beheld  among  themselves  the 
Lieutenant-General  himself.  Cromwell  asked 
some  questions,  and  received  insolent  an- 
swers, on  which,  as  Clarendon  describes  tho 
action,  with  “ a marvellous  vivacity,”  he 
knocked  two  or  three  of  them  on  the  head 
with  his  own  hand,  charged  the  rest  with  his 
troops,  took  a number  of  prisoners,  hanged 
some,  and  tried  others. 

These  formed  but  the  forlorn-hope  of  the 
mutineers.  The  heads  of  this  parly  were 
still  the  same  determined  spirits  powerful  in 
the  Army.  To  remain  their  masters,  Crom- 
well and  Irelon  submitted.  Cromwell  be- 
came one  of  themselves  to  make  them  become 
Cromwellians. 

Berkley  was  commissioned  to  bear  the  let- 
ters of  the  King  and  of  the  Governor,  which 
with  somo  apprehension  of  the  event  he 
cheerfully  did,  much  to  the  satisfaction,  as 
he  insinuates,  of  Ashburnham  and  Legge. 
His  reception  is  dramatically  told. 

Hastening  to  the  General's  quarters,  whom 
he  found  at  a meeting  of  the  officers,  after 
long  waiting,  an  inattention  not  usually 
shown  to  a royal  messenger,  he  was  called 
in.  The  General,  looking  on  him  with  a se- 
vere countenance,  in  his  cold  and  graceless 
manner,  only  said  that  they  were  the  Parlia- 
ment’s Army,  to  whom  they  would  send  the 
King’s  letter.  Looking  round  for  his  ac- 
quaintance among  the  officers,  Cromwell  and 
Irelon  slightly  bowed  with  altered  counte- 
nances, such  as  they  had  never  shown  before. 
Thcylookan  opportunity  of  showing  Berkley 
Hammond's  letter,  with  a bitter  disdainful 
smile.  He  saw  that  that  was  no  place  for 
him,  and  hurried  to  his  lodgings.  There  he 

(t)  Dr.  Lingard,  x.,  398. 

(3;  This  appears  by  an  article  of  intelligence,  and 
the  names  of  the  secretary  for  furnishing  articles, 


waited,  and  was  surprised  that  no  one  culled 
on  him.  In  the  evening  he  scnl  his  servant 
to  light  upon  some  of  his  acquaintance.  A 
general  officer  whispered  in  the  servant’s  car 
that  he  would  meel  his  master  at  midnight 
in  a close  behind  his  inn. 

In  this  stolen  and  solemn  midnight  inter- 
view, at  the  strange  spot  of  the  appointment, 
Berkley  learned  all  which  he  dreaded  to  learn. 

“ I told  you,”  said  this  ominous  sprite,  who 
seems  to  have  been  Watson,  Cromwell’s 
scout-master — “ that  we  who  were  zealous 
for  the  engagement  with  the  King  would  dis« 
cover  if  we  were  cozened.  We  mistrusted 
Cromwell  and  Irelon,  as  I informed  you.  I 
.come  now  to  tell  you  that  we  mistrust  nei- 
ther, but  know  them,  and  all  ol  us,  to  be  the 
archest  villains  in  the  world  ; for  we  arc  re- 
solved to  destroy  the  King  and  his  posterity. 
Ireton  proposed  that  you  should  be  sent  pri- 
soner to  the  Tower,  and  that  none  should 
speak  to  you  upon  pain  of  death,  and  I do 
hazard  my  life  now  by  doing  it.  It  is  intended 
to  send  eight  hundred  of  the  most  disaffected 
of  the  Army  to  secure  the  King’s  person, 
which  we  believe  not  at  present  to  be  so — 
then  to  bring  him  to  trial,  I dare  think  no 
farther ! If  the  King  can  escape,  let  him  do 
it  I”  This  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  su- 
perior officers,  which  seemed  to  surprise 
Berkley  and  his  secret  communicant,  could 
only  be  ascribed,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  for 
they  knew  not  of  any  intercepted  letter  of  the 
King’s,  to  the  state  of  the  Army  itself.  Had 
tho  superior  officers  refused  to  unite  with  the 
Army,  two-thirds  had  resolved  to  divide  fiom 
them.  Hugh  Peters,  theChaplain  of  the  Army, 
who  wore  a sword,  and  asserted  that  the  sword 
contained  all  the  laws  of  the  realm,  was  a fit 
negotiator  for  Cromwell.  With  the  accustom- 
ed dexterity  of  his  versatile  genius,  Cromwell 
observed,  “ If  we  cannot  bring  the  Army  to 
our  sense,  we  must  go  to  theirs;”  acknow- 
ledging, as  he  did  on  a former  occasion,  that 
“ the  glories  of  the  world  had  so  dazzled  his  • 
eyes,  that  he  could  not  discern  clearly  the 
great  works  the  Lord  was  doing.” 

Berkley  sent  off  immediate  dispatches  by 
his  cousin  ; it  informed  the  Governor  of  tho 
doubtful  slate  of  the  Army,  and  communi- 
cated to  the  King,  in  cipher,  the  particulars 
of  the  secret  conference.  In  the  morning  ho 
sent  Cornet  Cooke  to  Cromwell  to  inform  him 
that  he  had  letters  and  instructions  from  the 

with  that  of  the  drawer-up  or  the  collected  materials 
are  mentioned. — Clarendon  Stale  Papers,  A p p . 11., 
xl.  and  xli. 
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King.  Cromwell  told  this  secret  messenger 
that  he  durst  not  see  Berkley,  it  being  very 
dangerous  for  both.  He  assured  him,  how- 
ever, that  ho  would  servo  his  Majesty  as  long 
as  he  could  do  without  his  ruin,  but  desired 
that  it  should  not  be  expected  that  he  should 
perish  for  his  sake.  From  this  deceptive 
style,  although  it  appears  to  have  been  as- 
sumed to  carry  on  a delusion,  for  by  what 
had  just  been  revealed  to  Berkley  the  trial  of 
the  King  had  been  definitively  resolved  on  by 
the  coalition  of  the  parties,  yet  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Cromwell  in  his  mind  he- 
sitated about  the  King’s  trial ; that  monstrous 
injustice  to  Charles  he  yet  shrunk  from. 
Burnet  assures  us  that  Ireton  was  the  person 
that  drove  it  on,  and  that  Cromwell  was  all 
the  while  in  some  suspense  about  it.  The 
manner  in  which  Cromwell  signed  the  death- 
warrant  fully  indicates  how  lie  considered 
that  “ deed  without  a name.” 

During  the  first  six  weeks  of  Charles’s 
abode  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  f 1th  of  November,  his  old  servants 
were  restored  to  him,  and,  on  the  whole, 
Hammond  was  still  courteous.  On  the  21st 
of  December,  the  Parliament,  then  under  the 
influence  of  the  Army  faction,  resolved  on 
their  four  dethroning  Bills,  without  the  con- 
currence of  their  old  allies,  the  Scotch  Com- 
missioners, who  as  firmly  resolved  to  protest 
against  the  injustice  of  the  Parliament,  or 
rather  their  malignant  enemies,  the  Indepen- 
dents. It  became  a post-race  with  the  parlies 
who  should  first  reach  the  King.  Tho  Com- 
missioners of  Scotland  arrived  a whole  day 
before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  (1)  who  were  mortified  at  disco- 
vering that  they  had  been  anticipated,  which 
they  were  in  more  respects  than  one.  The 
King  during  that  day  had  closed  in  with  a 
secret  treaty,  (2)  a treaty  which  had  been 
long  in  agitation  with  theScols.  The  urgency 
of  the  present  moment  alone  induced  both 
the  parties  to  mutual  and  vague  concessions. 
The  Scotch  Commissioners  had  also  taken 
hold  of  that  opportunity  to  confirm  to  the 
unhappy  monarch  the  decision  of  his  enemies 

(11  Secret  Transactions  in  relation  to  King  Charles 
the  First,  by  Sir  John  Uowring,  87. 

(2)  Clarendon  tells  us  that  it  was  so  secret  that 
they  eased  the  treaty  in  lead,  and  hurled  It  in  a 
garden  in  the  island,  whence  they  subsequently  ex- 
tracted it.  ThiB  is  one  of  the  inadvertencies  of  this 
great  historian,  who  often  wrote  without  his  au. 
thoritiea  on  his  desk,  and  often  trusted  to  his  re- 
miniscences. It  appears  by  Ashburnham’s  Narra- 
tive, that,  alarmed  at  the  treaty  being  found  in  the  . 


to  leave  him  to  languish  in  perpetual  impri- 
sonment, or  to  destroy  him  publicly  byatrial, 
or  by  more  silent  and  private  means. 

Charles  refused  his  assent  to  the  lour 
Bills  which  the  Parliament  insisted  on  for 
their  own  security,  without  offering  any  for 
his,  protesting  that  “ neither  the  desire  of 
being  freed  from  his  tedious  and  irksome 
condition  of  life,  which  he  had  so  long  suf- 
fered, nor  tho  apprehension  of  something 
worse,  should  ever  prevail  with  him  to  con- 
sent to  any  Act  until  the  Peace  was  con- 
cluded,” and  previous  to  a personal  treaty, 
which  he  had  often  demanded.  The  fate  d 
Charles  scorned  still  more  evident  when,  on 
tho  10th  of  January,  1648,  the  vote  of  non- 
addresses passed  the  House.  They  had  non 
decided  to  settle  the  kingdom  without  the 
King,  as  subsequently  they  did  without  the 
Lords,  and  finally  without  tho  Commons. 
These  great  events  were  violently  precipi- 
tated on  each  other.  They  terminated  by 
condemning  Charles  to  a closer  imprison- 
ment, and  severing  him  from  all  intercourse, 
as  was  imagined,  with  his  many  devoted 
friends. 

When  the  Commissioners  left  Charles 
after  his  refusal  of  the  four  propositions, 
Hammond  instantly  dismissed  all  the  King’s 
servants,  and  doubled  his  guards.  Ham- 
mond, however  he  felt  himself  bound  hy 
“ his  honour  and  honesty”  to  the  King,  and 
which,  had  those  excellent  qualities  depended 
on  himself,  ho  would  have  willingly  main- 
tained, was,  by  his  situation  and  close  con- 
nexions, in  correspondence  with  the  Army 
faction.  The  vacillating  Hammond  was  now 
the  nephew  of  his  uncle  the  Parliamentary 
Colonel!  The  unfortunate  monarch  could 
only  feel  the  indignity  he  endured  from  the 
military  man,  who,  in  truth,  was  only  act- 
ing in  submission  to  the  orders  of  his  supe- 
riors. The  honour  of  the  soldier  is  involved  1 
in  his  passive  obedience.  The  zeal  of  Ham- 
mond seemed  criminal  to  Charles,  who  at 
length  declared  that  “ the  Governor  was  as 
great  a rogue  as  any.”  Weak  minds,  placed 
in  the  most  trying  situations,  indulge  a Voile- 

King’s  possession,  lie  had  advised  Charles  to  provide 
for  its  instant  security.  It  was  sent  to  Ashburnham, 
•who  “closed  the  papers  in  lead,  and  left  Iheoin 
Sir  George  Berkley’s  house,”  probably  buried  in  tfct 
garden.  The  diBercnce  is  not  material  from  the 
history  of  Clarendon,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  histo- 
rian was  not  always  exact.  Inadvertencies  of  this 
kind  have  been  lately  more  severely  animadverted 
on  than  they  required. 
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mence  of  zeal  to  nerve  themselves  against 
their  natural  repugnance,  as  some  drink  to 
intoxication  to  arm  themselves  with  a blind 
and  insensible  courage. 

Hammond  now  raised  the  courteous  tone 
of  his  voice  into  insolence  and  reprimand, 
and  the  personal  respect  to  Charles  changed 
even  to  a brutal  assault. 

This  curious  circumstance  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  has  been 
revealed  to  us  by  some  morsels  of  secret 
history.  As  in  this  work  the  materials 
which  enter  into  the  history  of  human  nature 
are  not  its  least  valuable  portions,  some 
maybe  gratified  to  find  the  very  conversation 
which  at  first  occurred  between  Charles  and 
Hammond,  on  the  sudden  dismission  of  his 
attendants.  It  is  a dramatic  piece  full  of  na- 
tural touches,  and  characteristic  of  Charles 
the  First. 

The  King.— “ Why  do  you  use  me  thus? 
Where  are  your  orders  for  it  ? Was  it  the 
Spirit  that  moved  you  to  it  ?” 

Hammond  remained  silent.  His  orders 
were  as  yet  secret.  At  length  he  laid  the 
change  of  his  proceedings  to  the  King’s  un- 
satisfactory answer  to  the  Commissioners. 

The  King.— “ Did  you  not  engage  your 
honour,  you  would  take  no  advantage  from 
thence  against  me  ?”  The  King  had  returned 
his  answer  to  the  Commissioners  sealed,  but 
they  had  insisted  that  it  should  be  delivered 
to  them  open,  on  which  Charles  required 
their  promise,  that,  after  reading  his  an- 
swer, it  should  not  make  any  alteration  in  his 
present  state.  The  Governor  had  been  pre- 
sent with  the  Commissioners,  and  was  there- 
fore included  with  the  party. 

IIammond. — “ I said  nothing.” 

The  King. — “ You  are  an  equivocating 
gentleman.  Will  you  allow  me  any  chaplain? 
You  pretend  for  liberty  of  conscience,  shall  I 
have  none  ?” 

Hammond. — a I cannot  allow  you  any 
chaplain.” 

The  King.— “ You  use  me  neither  like  a 
gentleman  nor  a Christian.” 

Hammond. — u I’ll  speak  with  you  when 
you  are  in  bettor  temper.” 

The  King. — “ 1 have  slept  well  to-night.” 

Hammond. — u I have  used  you  very  ci- 
villy.” 

CO  Clarendon  State  Papers,  xliv.  Appendix. 

(2)  Some  underlings  made  advantages  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  secret  transactions,  and  some  of 
Uie  correspondence  of  Charles  the  First,  and  pro- 
bably served  both  parlies  at  the  same  time  for  double 


The  King. — “ Why  do  you  not  so  now 
then  ?” 

Hammond. — “ Sir,  you  are  too  high.” 

The  King. — “ My  shoemaker’s  fault  then ; 
my  shoes  are  of  the  same  last,  etc,  (twice  or 
thrice  repeated.)  Shall  I have  liberty  to  go 
about  and  take  the  air  ?” 

Hammond. — “ No  I I cannot  grant  it.” 

The  King  then  charged  him  with  his  alle- 
giance, and  told  him  that  ho  must  answer 
this.  Hammond  wept.  (1)  Charles  was  then 
meditating  another  flight. 

Two  months  afterwards  Hammond’s  official 
severity  emboldened  him  beyond  his  nature. 
At  two  in  the  morning  he  entered  the  King’s 
chamber.  Charles,  suspecting  some  treachery, 
hastily  rose,  and  slipped  on  his  gown.  Ham- 
mond had  searched  the  King’s  cabinet,  but 
not  finding  tho  Scotch  treaty,  which  he 
looked  for,  proceeded  to  ransack  the  King’s 
pockets.  Charles  resisted,  and  struck  him, 
and,  as  was  reported,  the  blow  was  returned. 
The  King  then  took  his  papers  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  thrust  them  into  the  flames.  It 
was  a scuffle. 

Here  we  discover  Charles  the  First  in  a 
rigid  and  desolate  imprisonment  subjected  to 
injury  and  insult.  At  that  moment,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  the  name  of  tho  Sove- 
reign of  England  remained  in  the  world 
from  whence  he  had  been  expelled.  Friends, 
devoted  by  their  affections  to  his  service, 
were  nightly  hovering  on  the  sea-shores, 
and  watchful  about  the  castle,  holding  an 
invisible  intercourse  with  the  lonely  captive, 
who  could  not  command  a single  messenger; 
and  who,  in  the  solitude  of  his  chamber,  as 
he  himself  said,  in  pointing  to  tho  singular 
person  who  at  that  time  was  passing  in  the 
street,  found  in  “ that  old  little  crumpling 
man  the  best  companion  ho  had  for  three 
months  together,  who  made  his  fires  in 
Carisbrooke  Castle.” 

Charles,  in  his  various  captivities,  kept  up 
a surprising  secret  intercourse  with  his  ac- 
tive friends,  no  ordinary  evidenco  of  the 
strong  personal  attachments  which  this  un- 
happy Prince  had  inspired  in  his  adversities, 
when  destitute  of  means  to  bribe  the  sordid 
or  to  flatter  the  ambitious.  He  was  rarely 
deserted  or  betrayed,  (2)  a circumstance 
which  did  not  attend  him  in  tho  days  of  his 

pay . Witherings,  of  the  Post-office,  and  one  Lowe, 
a merchant,  during  the  King’s  imprisonment  at  Ca- 
risbrooke Castle,  were  of  this  description  of  secret 
agents.  Such  persons  are  evidently  alluded  to  by 
Clarendon . 4 * Many  who  did  undertake  to  perform 
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royalty.  In  every  one  of  his  imprisonments,  1 
however  close,  his  communication  with  his 
faithful  friends  was  scarcely  ever  interrupted. 
After  the  Civil  Wars  his  perilous  condition, 
sometimes  disguised  by  the  splendour  of  a 
court,  but  oflener  passed  in  the  gloom  of  his 
grated  windows,  was  not  ill-suited  to  his 
romantic  mind,  as  bis  perpetual  conferences 
and  answers  to  Treaties  of  Peace  were  adapt- 
ed to  his  logical  head,  and  his  proneness  to 
discussion.  His  own  ingenuity  in  suggesting 
inventions  in  his  prison,  and  the  patient  de- 
votion of  his  friends  in  wailing  for  fit  oppor- 
tunities, or  in  contriving  extraordinary  inci- 
dents and  guileless  stratagems,  were  equally 
common.  Often  has  a dropped  hanging,  a 
crevice  in  the  wall,  a hiding-place  in  the 
chamber  where  a paper  could  be  deposited, 
carried  on  a correspondence  with  the  mute 
person  who  did  not  dare  to  converse  with  the 
royal  prisoner,  to  whom  he  hardly  ventured 
to  direct  a silent  look,  or  a significant  ges- 
ture. (1)  Ladies  have  lodged  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood week  after  week,  or,  disguised  in 
some  humble  character,  would  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  do- 
mestics of  the  castle.  Sometimes  a good- 
natured  sentinel  might  be  bribed  ; but  Mary, 
the  assistant  of  Lady  Wheeler,  the  King’s 
laundress,  was  a more  accessible  person. 
Many  who  had  been  placed  about  the  King 
by  the  Parliament,  though  strangers  to 
Charlos,  soon  formed  a deep  personal  at- 
tachment to  this  interesting  monarch.  The 
celebrated  Harrington,  a Republican  in  prin- 
ciple, was  so  forcibly  affected  by  tho  ability 
and  dignity  of  the  King,  that  he  was  removed 
from  his  attendance.  Herbert,  who  seems  to 
have  adored  the  man  in  the  monarch,  was  a 
Presbyterian  ; and  one  Osborne,  who  assisted 
the  King  in  his  attempt  to  escape,  had  been 

these  offices  did  not  make  good  what  they  pro- 
mised, which  makes  it  plain  they  were  permitted 
to  get  credit,  that  they  might  the  more  usefully  Le- 
tray.”— v.  553.  Firebracc,  in  one  of  his  notes  to 
the  King,  observes,  “you  keep  intelligence  with 
somebody  that  betrays  you,  for  there  is  a letter  of 
yours  sent  to  the  Governor  (of  the  Isle  of  Wight) 
from  Derby  House.”  On  which  Charles  answers, 
“It  is  possible  that  the  rogue  Witherings  hath  dis- 
covered those  I superscribe  to  my  wife,  and  hath 
sent  one  of  my  letters  to  the  committee.  Enquire 
and  see  if  1 have  not  guessed  right.  Do  not  send 
that  letter  of  mine  for  my  wife  to  the  post-house, 
but  either  to  Doctor  Fraiser  or  my  Lady  Carlisle, 
with  a caution  not  to  trust  the  post-masters.”  Of 
Lowe,  the  merchant,  the  King  observes,  “ If  any 
does  betray  me,  it  must  be  o.  (Lowe),  yet  he  brag- 
ged to  me,  in  his  last  letter,  that  he  furnished  the 
Duke  of  Vork  with  a hundred  and  llfly  pounds  for 
his  Journey,  but  the  truth  is  that  N.,  for  whose 


filed  as  a spy  near  his  person,  under  the 
ostensible  title  of  his  Gentleman  Usher.  His 
office  was  to  hold  the  King’s  glovo  during  his 
dinner.  In  the  fingers  of  the  glove  he  slid  a 
nolo  bearing  the  offer  of  his  devoted  services, 
and  an  uninterrupted  correspondence  passed 
by  means  of  the  King's  glove. 

Colonel  Bosville  appears  to  have  transform- 
ed himself  into  a variety  of  personages. 
Sometimes  a countryman,  a mariner,  ora 
mendicant  surprised  the  King  when  he  rode 
out  on  a bridge,  or  in  a narrow  lane.  At 
the  startling  obtrusion  of  the  stranger,  Charles 
was  always  prompt  in  hiding  the  note  slipped 
into  his  hand  under  the  low  obeisance  which 
had  contealed  it.  This  Colonel  had  several 
times  been  committed  for  these  treasonable 
manoeuvres,  but  he  excelled  in  the  singular 
art  of  escaping  from  his  gaolers.  Tho  warders 
who  guarded  the  King’s  apartment  were 
ordered  by  Hammond  to  lay  their  beds  close 
to  the  doors,  by  which  means  no  doors  could 
be  opened  without  removing  their  beds.  Even 
this  annoyance  could  not  baffle  the  persever- 
ing ingenuity  of  one  of  the  King’s  secret 
friends,  Mr.,  afterwards,  Sir  Henry  Fire- 
brace.  Though  at  London,  Fi rebrace  con- 
trived to  get  an  appointment  at  tho  Castle, 
and  offering  one  of  the  warders  to  supply  his 
place,  while  the  warder  indulged  an  hour  at 
supper,  the  secret  friend,  sliding  open  the 
door  of  the  King’s  apartment,  delivered  a 
packet  of  letters.  In  these  occasional  visits, 
when  danger  was  apprehended  from  having 
the  door  open  while  they  conversed,  a chink 
in  the  wainscoat  was  perforated,  behind  the 
hanging ; on  the  approach  of  any  one  the 
aperture  was  covered  by  its  noiseless  fall. 
Leaning  to,  and  listening  at  this  small  aper- 
ture, did  Charles  the  first  concert  measures 
for  his  projected  escape,  and  through  this 

fldclitytwlll  answer,  (Mrs. W’borwood)  doth  suspect 
him,  and  in  the  last  packet  hath  given  me  warning 
of  him.  Do  not  dishearten  him,  get  what  monej 
you  can  of  him,  but  do  not  trust  him.  It  was  not  I 
that  acquainted  him  with  the  greater  business , for 
l found  his  name  at  the  joint  letter  you  sent  me, 
before  ever  I imagined  he  knew  of  any  such  thing 
1 never  wrote  anything  of  moment  to  him,  butoni) 
made  use  of  him  for  conveyance  of  letlers  and  send- 
ing me  news.  Be  as  confident  of  my  discretion  as 
honesty ; for  1 can  justly  brag  that  yet  neither  man 
nor  woman  ever  suffered  by  my  tongue  or  pen  for  any 
secret  that  1 have  been  trusted  wUhall." 

(t)  Charles  says  in  one  of  his  secret  daily  notes  to 
one  of  his  faithful  attendants,  Firebracc,  “I  hope 
this  day  at  dinner  you  understood  my  looks;  for 
the  soldier  1 told  you  of,  w hose  looks  Hike,  was 
then  there  in  a white  nightcap,  and,  as  1 thought 
you  took  notice  of  him,  I hope  to  11  nd  something 
from  you  when  1 come  in  from  walking." 
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crevice  received  and  delivered  many  an  im- 
portant dispatch.  (1) 

There  are  more  than  fifty  notes  or  letters  of 
a secret  correspondence  which  the  King  kept 
up  with  Sir  William  Hopkins,  a resident  at 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  (2)  They  chiefly  relate  to 
an  escapo  which  was  planning  for  the  royal 
prisoner,  at  the  time  he  was  allowed  an  in- 
tercourse with  some  persons  in  the  island. 
They  display  the  King’s  personal  character  in 
a new  light.  Many  affecting  circumstances, 
arising  out  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  distresses, 
reveal  this  man  of  sorrows ; but  the  prompt 
sagacity  of  the  King,  and  the  perspicuity  of 
the  style  in  a correspondence  which  must 
have  often  been  written  in  haste,  are  proofs 
of  the  ability  of  Charles  the  First,  an  ability 
which  has  always  been  greatly  under-rated. 

Charles  alludes  to  some  females  who  were 
active  in  his  service.  “ I pray  you  commend 
my  service  to  all  my  feminine  friends,  and 
tell  47  that  I hope  she  believes  that  I never 
recommen  ded  57  in  earnest  to  her ; but  it 
was  merely  to  have  by  her  means  sometimes 
the  conversation  of  such  honest  persons  as 
herself,  and  truly  for  that  end  she  shall  do 
well  not  tc»  put  him  in  despair.” 

Often  absent  and  perplexed  with  cares, 
Charles  at  times  appeared  as  if  neglectful  of 
or  inattent  ive  to  his  friends.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  the  King  made  this  amiable  apo- 
logy. “ Tho  friend  you  sent  me  this  day  gave 
me  a chiding,  and  yet  I will  not  complain, 
for  there  was  more  justice  than  malice  in  it. 
It  was  because  I did  not  look  kind  enough  on 
49  on  Thursday  last,  at  your  house ; for  the 
truth  is,  that  I had  so  many  things  that  day 
in  my  head  that  I wonder  not  though  every 
one  thought  that  I looked  doggedly  on  them ; 
wherefore  I desire  you  to  assure  49  from  me, 
that  no  sour  looks  was  intended  for  him,  but 
all  kindness.”  Even  minute  precautions  and 
singular  contrivances  were  necessary  in  the 
course  of  this  secret  correspondence.  Wo 
may  smile  when  we  find  the  King  writing— 
“ I have  got  pretty  stores  of  wafers ; when  I 
want  I shall  take  the  freedom  to  send  to  you 
for  some.  When  you  find  me  seal  with  wax, 
you  may  know  it  is  after  supper.” 

By  Mr.  Cresset’s  ingenuity,  through  his 
intimacy  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and 
without  his  Lordship’s  privity,  if  not  against 

(I)  Several  notes  which  passed  between  the  King 
anil  Pircbracewerepreservedby  the  family.  They 
interest  us  by  the  striking  contrast  of  the  persons 
with  their  situations.  In  one  Charles  says,  “ If  you 
can,  let  me  speak  with  you  this  nigbtat  the  Chink. " 


his  will,  that  nobleman,  who  was  a consi- 
derable personage  with  the  Parliament,  was 
converted  into  a useful  instrument  of  intel- 
ligence to  the  King.  Cresset  obtained  from 
him  passports  for  certain  London  pedlars  to 
traffic  with  tho  army,  and  these  pedlars  were 
all  Royalists,  who  slid  under  their  wares  notes 
and  letters,  or  even  took  verbal  messages, 
which  they  honestly  delivered  by  stealth  in 
the  King’s  quarters,  when  ho  was  immured 
in  Oxford.  Royston,  the  loyal  bookseller, 
contrived  a singular  mode  of  conveyance  of 
letters.  Women-hawkers  of  pamphlets  tra- 
velled on  foot,  and  were  ordered  to  loiter  at 
certain  appointed  places  till  they  had  deli- 
vered to  them  packages  of  books ; in  the  bind- 
ings of  those  which  bore  a secret  mark  let- 
ters were  sewed.  Dean  Barwick,  one  of  the 
ablest  of  secret  agents,  observed  that  none  of 
his  packets  had  been  intercepted,  which  he 
ascribes  to  his  choice  not  only  of  faithful 
messengers,  but  of  such  as  were  in  very 
humble  circumstances,  the  less  conspicuous 
persons  rarely  attracting  suspicion.  Emi- 
nent persons  betrayed  themselves  by  their 
own  splendour  ; their  principles  were  usually 
known,  as  happened  to  the  Lady  D’Aubigny, 
who  carried  the  King’s  Commission  of  Array 
twisted  in  the  curls  of  her  hair,  which  proved 
fatal  to  some. 

But  danger  and  fatigue  were  endured  as 
willingly  as  ingenuity  and  artifice  were  prac- 
tised. During  the  dark  nights  of  three  win- 
ter months  did  Ashburnharn  and  two  other 
gentlemen  wait  on  the  sea-shore,  keeping  a 
boat  in  readiness  to  aid  Charles’s  escape.  By 
such  humble  expedients,  and  often  such  pe- 
rilous enterprises,  the  King  was  enabled  to 
maintain  a general  correspondence,  rarely 
interrupted,  with  the  Royalists  in  various 
counties,  the  Scottish  Commissioners  at 
Edinburgh,  tho  Queen  at  Paris,  and  even 
with  the  young  Duke  of  York,  at  St.  James’s. 
Dr.  Lingard  has  forcibly  expressed  his  admi- 
ration of  this  singular  and  undaunted  perse- 
verance both  in  tho  royal  captive  and  his 
friends.  Such  was  the  ingenuity  of  the  King  I 
so  generous  the  devotion  of  those  who  sought 
to  serve  him  ! (3) 

The  altered  conduct  of  Hammond  had  not 
been  unperceivcd  by  tho  King  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Scots 

(S)  This  curious  correspondence  was  given  1o 
Wagslaffe  by  a descendant  ol  the  family,  and  is 
preserved  in  Ihc  Appendix  to  Wagstalle's  ” Vindi- 
cation of  Charles  the  First. 

(3)  Lingard,  x.  *05. 


loogle 
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were  repeating  those  rumours  which  had 
reached  him  from  other  quarters,  of  some- 
thing more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  roughness 
of  his  State-gaoler.  Sometimes,  in  his  mus- 
ings,  the  impassioned  thoughtsof  his  Queen, 
from  whom  ho  had  been  estranged  so  many 
years,  seem  to  have  overcome  his  wearied 
existence.  Once  Charles  had  resolved,  after 
his  arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  abandon 
his  dominions  and  to  fly  to  his  Queen.  Hen- 
rietta had  dispatched  a French  vessel  to 
Southampton,  by  the  advice  of  Ashburnham, 
who  had  prepared  all  things  for  the  depar- 
ture, of  which  there  was  no  difficulty  while 
Charles  was  allowed  the  use  of  his  horse. 
The  King  joyfully  ran  to  the  window  to  see 
how  the  wind  stood  by  the  vane ; it  was  fair  I 
He  hastily  drew  on  his  boots.  On  leaving 
his  apartment,  once  more  he  looked  on  the 
vane,  and  in  consternation  beheld  the  vane 
had  suddenly  veered,  standing  at  a contrary 
point,  where  it  fixed  for  six  days  together  1 
The  vessel  could  not  stir.  Meanwhile  the 
Commissioners  had  arrived,  and  his  closer 
confinement  followed. 

There  was  a fatality  even  in  the  trivial  in- 
cidents of  the  life  of  this  unfortunato  mon- 
arch. Charles  afterwards  attempted  a more 
hazardous  flight  from  his  imprisonment,  and 
his  friends  were  waiting  in  different  parts 
about  the  Castle  to  receive  him.  It  is  a po- 
pular notion  that  whero  the  head  can  pass, 
the  body  may;  and  Charles,  through  the 
bars  of  his  window,  having  tried  the  one, 
seemed  certain  of  the  other.  At  the  moment 
the  attempt  was  made,  his  breast  and  shoul- 
ders were  fixed  between  the  bars.  The 
struggle  was  an  agony,  and  he  heavily- 
groaned,  which  he  who  stood  beneath  to  re- 
ceive him  saw  and  heard.  (I) 

CHAPTER  LXXVIH. 

Treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Doomed  to  the  oblivion  of  a Stale-impri- 
sonment,  wearo  surprised  at  the  sympathies 
which  Charles  the  First  excited  through  the 

ft ) In  the  interesting  notes  which  passed  between 
tbeKing  and  Firebrace  are  many  particulars  of  this 
baffled  attempt.  Charles  was  aware  of  whatever  he 
required.  “ The  narrowness  of  the  window  was  the 
only  impediment  of  my  escape,  and  therefore  some 
instrument  must  be  had  to  remove  that  bar,  which 
I believe  is  not  hard  to  get;  for  I have  Been  many, 
and  so  portable,  that  a man  might  put  them  in  his 
pocket : 1 think  It  Is  called  the  Endless  Screw,  or 
the  Great  Force.”  “I  have  now  made  a perfect 
trial,  and  find  it  impossible  to  be  done,  for  my  body 
is  much  too  thick  for  the  breadth  of  the  window, 


nation.  Was  ever  tyrant  beloved  oven  in 
his  prison  ? Was  ever  a vanquished  mon- 
arch dreaded  by  his  conquorors?  I know  of 
no  Prince  whose  captivity  bears  any  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Charles  the  First.  Few, 
indeed,  of  such  Princes  have  possessed  his 
virtues,  fewer  his  abilities,  and  none  have 
equalled  his  perfect  equanimity  in  the  va- 
riableness of  his  fortunes.  The  force  of 
character,  which  wo  consider  as  the  great 
feature  in  the  mind  of  Charles  the  First,  was 
never  moro  apparent  than  during  the  trans- 
actions at  Carisbrooke  Castle.  After  the  fai- 
lure of  the  treaty  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  he  de- 
livered his  sentiments  to  Sir  Philip  War- 
wick, by  this  striking  allusion  to  his  despe- 
rate situation ; “lam  like  a Captain  who 
had  defended  a place  well,  and,  his  superiors 
not  being  able  to  relieve  him,  he  had  leave  to 
surrender  it.  But  though  they  cannot  re- 
lieve me  in  the  time  I demand  it,  I will  hold 
it  out  till  I make  some  stone  in  this  building 
my  tombstone.”  Thus  felt,  thus  acted,  and 
thus  suffered  his  unconquered  mind  in  bis 
great  persecutions.  But  his  conduct  was  not 
less  admirable  towards  tho  petty  malignity 
which  would  fain  have  disturbed  his  inherent 
dignity.  His  personal  deprivations  were 
not  inconsiderablo  at  Carisbrooke  Castle. 
They  did  not  afford  him  wino  of  a good  qua- 
lity, and  he  preferred  “ the  better  brewage 
made  by  himself  of  sack  and  water ; nay,” 
added  the  King,  “ whilst  I have  been  here 
among  them,  they  kept  me  for  two  months 
under  a want  of  linen,  which,  though  I took 
notice  of,  I scorned  to  give  them  the  pleasure 
to  tell  them  of  it.” 

Charles  was  now  a king  without  kingly 
power,  but  not  without  kingly  influence. 
His  hereditary  station  swayed  the  predilec- 
tions of  tho  people,  and  the  majesty  of  his 
“ grey  discrowned  head”  was  not  viewed 
without  “ superstition,”  as  Godwin  expresses 
the  emotions  of  tho  multitude  in  that  reli- 
gious age.  But  the  monarch  in  his  afflic- 
tions was  beloved,  sometimes  to  adoration, 
by  those  who  were  near  him,  for  his  perso- 

so  that  tiniest  the  middle  bar  be  taken  away  I can- 
not get  through.  Ills  absolutely  impassible  to  do 
anything  to-morrow  at  night;  but  I command 
you  heartily  and  particularly  to  thank  in  my  nan* 
A.  (Mr.  Francis  Cresset.)  C.  (Colonel  Legs*,)  F. 
{Mr.  Dowcett,)  Z.  (Sir  Edward  Worslcy,)  and  hi® 
who  stayed  for  me  beyond  the  works,  for  their  hearty 
and  industrious  endeavour*  in  this  my  service,  the 
which  I shall  always  remember,  being  lit, »» 
eonitdent  that  they  will  not  faint  to  so  good  a 
work." 
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nal  virtues;  and  his  personal  sufferings  look- 
ed themselves  like  virtues  by  the  silence  of 
his  noble  unrepining  nature.  The  chivalric 
spirits  of  the  loftiest  characters  of  England 
kindled  at  his  name ; they  flew  from  their 
retreats  to  rejoin  their  brothers ; they  found 
no  captivity  in  the  bars  and  grates  of  the 
prison, — their  battle  had  been  as  a pilgrim- 
age,—their  cell  was  as  a hermitage ; they 
bared  their  broasts  with  the  joy  of  courage- 
ous men  who  disdain  an  ungenerous  enemy, 
when  selected  as  victims  for  a barbarous  sa- 
crifice. (I)  These  men,  actuated  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  honour,  could  only  own  as  their  sove- 
reign their  captive  monarch.  The  consola- 
tory idea  of  a king  subdued  and  chastised  by 
fortune,  and  who  had  appealed  to  his  people 
as  the  father  of  his  country,  was  their  idol- 
image,  the  Lares  of  their  hearths  I All  the 
errors  of  his  calamitous  years  were  almost 
forgotten  under  the  new  tyranny  of  men 
whoso  obscurity  was  undistinguished  by  any 
illustrious  acts,  though  famed  in  a wide  scone 
of  universal  spoliation  for  dexterously  trans- 
ferring the  wealth  and  the  honours  of  one  part 
of  the  nation  to  another,  (2)— mean  and  fugi- 
tive men,  who  solely  existed  in  their  unlicensed 
freedom  by  the  artifice  of  the  most  indirect 
and  crooked  policy,  creatures  of  their  military 
leaders!  The  captive  of  Carisbrooke  Castle 
was  still  awfully  romembered  by  the  people. 
He  dwelt  in  their  thoughts,  and  sometimes 
in  their  hearts.  He  bad  long  ceased  to  be  an 
object  of  their  fear,  and  in  their  despair  he 
had  now  mingled  with  their  last  hopos.  Press- 
ed by  monthly  contributions  for  the  arrears 
of  tho  soldiery,  and  vexed  by  taxations  dis- 
guised under  forms  and  names  unheard  of, 
even  tho  Ship-money  seemed  but  a light 
grievance.  The  labourers  of  tho  harvest  had 
found  no  gleanings  at  the  evening-hour.  The 
giddy  multitude  in  the  capital  burst  into  a 
commotion,  and  called  for  “ God  and  the 
King !”  The  spontaneous  cry  was  re-echoed 

CO  Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle,  shot, 
or  rather  murdered,  against  all  law,  says  Warbur- 
ton . The  affecting  scene  of  these  two  heroic  friends 
is  finely  painted  by  Clarendon.  Some  suspicion 
that  they  were  condemned  from  personal  motives 
has  thrown  a dark  shade  over  the  reputation  of 
Fairfax. 

(3)  it  cost  tho  dispensers  of  Parliamentary  dona- 
tions nothing  but  a vote  to  recompense  their  own 
friends.  The  trustees  lor  the  sale  of  Bishops’  lauds 
•were  security  to  the  soldiers  for  their  arrears . If 
the  estate  of  one  of  their  otticers  had  been  injured 
by  fire  or  other  lueses,  it  was  usually  made  good 
out  of  his  neighbour's  estate,  if  he  were  “a  Ma- 
lignant." They  voted  8000/.  to  the  executors  of 
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by  the  populaco  of  distant  cities.  The  Royal 
standard  was  unfurled  in  Wales,  the  Kentish 
men  flocked  to  the  trumpet  of  Goring,  the 
men  of  Essex  had  the  sad  glory  of  suffering 
the  last  in  the  miseries  of  our  Civil  War  by 
the  memorable  siege  of  Colchester.  Tho  fleet 
revolted  to  the  Prince.  The  cloud  of  an  army 
gathered  in  tho  North,  whoro  tho  English 
Royalists  here  and  there  were  awaiting  for 
the  army  of  Scotland  led  by  tho  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton. The  Cavaliers  appeared  in  almost 
overy  county  of  England ; all  roso  in  opposite 
directions,  too  distant  to  communicate,  too 
early  to  bo  joined  by  the  tardy,  too  late  to 
unite  with  the  dispersed. 

These  various  actions  had  called  away  from 
thoir  seat  of  power  in  Westminster  tho  chief 
commanders  of  the  army,  and  in  the  absence 
of  their  authority  and  their  complicate  in- 
trigues, the  Presbyterian  party  had  gradual- 
ly recovered  their  former  predominance- 
The  late  exiled  members  had  returned  to  their 
seats,  and  Holies,  tho  great  orator  of  the 
Presbyterians,  once  more  resumed  his  pre- 
ponderance. The  Independents,  without  their 
chiefs,  lurked  in  a minority.  On  the  30th 
of  June  the  vote  for  non -addresses  was  an- 
nulled. The  Parliament  had  recovered  their 
freedom.  But  it  was  not  long  ere  the  scene 
shifted.  The  army  of  Scotland  had  dissolved 
as  rapidly  as  it  had  been  hastily  levied; 
Colchester  surrendered,  tho  last  hope  of  the 
Royalists,  and  the  dissoluto  but  spirited 
Goring,  the  chivalric  Cape],  and  the  inef- 
ficient Hamilton  were  imprisoned  in  Windsor 
Castle,  and  remained  only  to  lament  together 
the  useless  efforts  of  ill-concerted  plans  and 
precipitated  engagements.  Still  Cromwell 
was  yet  not  free  to  return  from  his  conquests 
in  the  north,  and  his  absence  left  the  Pres- 
byterians an  open  field.  A personal  treaty 
with  the  King  was  now  voted.  Sir  Henry 
Vane  the  son,  the  hoad  of  tho  Independents, 
had  shrewdly  consented  to  become  a eoro- 

Iiampden  out  of  the  receipts  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  of 
the  impositions  levied  on  “Delinquents."  Lord 
Brooke’s  posthumous  child  received  5000/.  out  of 
Lady  Auckland’*  estate.  8000/ . for  Ireland  out  ot 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's  lands.  Captain  Yarrington 
was  rewarded  with  500/.  to  bo  railed  out  of  the  es- 
tate of  Sir  Henry  Lingen.'and  8000/.  for  Colonel  Lil- 
burne  out  of  Lord  Coventry's  estate. 

I could  gtve  some  Idea  of  the  iniquitous  proceed- 
ings of  those  sequestrators,  who  were  called  H the 
Country  Committees,"  from  a curious  document  of 
the  nefarious  modes  pursued  by  those  1 denomi- 
nate “the  mean  and  fugitive  persons."  Little 
villains  in  great  offices ! 
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rnissioner  to  a treaty  which  he  felt  he  could 
not  successfully  oppose,  till  a greater  genius 
than  his  own  should  arrive;  but  he  had 
dexterously  contrived  to  delay  it,  by  cavils 
and  doubts  and  discussions.  Forty  days  were 
fixed  on  for  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty,  and 
which  were  afterwards  even  enlarged.  The 
length  of  time  allowed  was  considered  to  be 
an  indulgence  by  those  who  wished  well  to 
the  peace,  and  those  who  did  not  cared  not 
how  long  it  lasted. 

This  important  news  was  instantly  convey- 
ed to  Charles,  by  one  Sir  John  Bowring,  an 
active  agent,  if  we  may  trust  to  his  own  ac- 
count, which  was  long  afterwards  ad- 
dressed to  Charles  the  Second,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  himself.  It  is 
remarkable  that,  by  Sir  John  Bowring’s  own 
account,  the  King  is  continually  regretting 
that  he  had  not  followed  Sir  John’s  advice, 
and  was  now  determined,  as  this  knight 
says,  “ to  be  ruled  by  him  in  whatsoever  he 
shall  advise  me  in  this  treaty”— which,  how  • 
ever,  as  we  shall  find,  the  King  certainly 
was  not  1 The  singular  political  foresight  of 
this  knight  on  every  event  which  he  records 
is  so  wonderful,  that  we  may  suspect  him  to 
have  been  one  of  those  great  predictors  who 
enjoy  tho  advantage  of  prophecy,  after  the 
events  have  been  realised.  The  counsel  and 
the  counsellor  are  equally  notable. 

Bowring  after  first  looking  at  the  door,  and 
requesting  to  know  if  any  one  hearkened, 
addressed  the  King,  “ ‘Sir,  this  treaty  is  not 
obtained  of  any  intention  your  Majesty  can 
possibly  mako  your  peace  by  it,  but  is  design- 
ed only  of  purpose  to  gel  your  Majesty  liberty 
to  go  away,  and  to  have  friends  to  help  you.’ 
But,  looking  the  King  in  the  face,  I found  his 
Majesty’s  countenance  to  alter  very  much, 
and  to  grow  pale  as  I spake.  Whereupon  I 
immediately  apprehended  his  Majesty  mislik- 
ed  my  advice  of  getting  away.”  It  was  in- 
deed a melancholy  omen  for  the  results  of 
the  expected  treaty. 

Bowring  proceeds  with  his  garrulous  nar- 
rative. “ If  your  Majesty  does  think  you  can 
make  your  more  certain  peace  by  treating 
than  by  going  away,  then  1 beg  of  your  Ma- 
jesty to  make  your  concessions  in  one  de- 
claration and  in  ono  day.  I will  tell  your 
Majesty  how  you  may  do  it,  and  how  much 
the  Parliament  will  abate  your  Majesty  upon 
any  one  article  more  or  less,  as  well  as  if 
your  Majesty  should  treat  out  your  forty  days 
— if  l mistake  in  any  one  tittle  of  any  one 
article,  1 will  givo  your  Majesty  my  life,  I 


know  and  understand  your  Majesty’s  business 
so  well,  and  therefore  I beg  your  Majesty  to 
do  it  at  one  instant  of  time  by  one  declara- 
tion. Forty  days  was  only  a trick  of  Crom- 
well’s party  in  the  House,  who  would  have 
given  your  Majesty,  for  forty  days,  forty 
months,  when  they  found  they  could  not  pre- 
vent tho  treaty.  They  hoped  your  Majesty 
will  debate  all  the  time,  wherein  they  will 
use  all  persons  and  parties  to  persuade  you. 
In  which  time  Cromwell  may  have  returned 
to  London  with  his  army,  and  so  advance 
his  own  party  in  frustrating  the  present  peace 
and  treaty.” 

Whether  this  Bobadil  of  a politician  ex- 
pressly said  all  this  to  Charles,  we  only 
know  from  himself;  but  his  notion  that  the 
length  of  time  allowed  for  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty  was  a political  stratagem  of  Crom- 
well’s party  is  confirmed  by  Clarendon,  and 
it  was  not  without  reason  that  Bowring 
warned  the  King  of  his  fatal  proneness  to 
discussion  and  debate,  at  this  momentous 
conjuncture.  This  conviction  was  as  strong- 
ly felt  by  the  Presbyterian  party,  conscious 
that  they  were  holding  their  seats  by  a very 
uncertain  tenure,  for  the  return  of  Cromwell, 
as  they  had  justly  anticipated,  would  eject 
them.  But  the  protraction  of  the  treaty  was 
the  policy  of  Charles,  to  obtain  points  which 
he  never  could  carry. 

Charles  pledged  his  word  not  to  leave  the 
island  pending  the  negotiation,  and  was  al- 
lowed to  quit  the  gloomy  castle,  and  to  select 
the  most  convenient  house,  which  was  that 
belonging  to  a private  gentleman,  in  the 
small  town  of  Newport,  for  his  accommoda- 
tion during  the  time  of  the  treaty.  Ho  sewn, 
however,  discovered  that  though  they  had 
removed  tho  sentinels  from  his  door,  they 
trusted  so  little  to  his  word,  that  a troop  ol 
horse  was  ever  hovering  about  him  when  he 
was  abroad.  (1)  Though  of  late  his  hopes 
ono  after  the  other  were  vanishing,  and  the 
treaty,  about  to  be  entered,  afforded  no  pro- 
mise, he  had  resolved,  as  ho  had  formerly 
done,  on  ample  concessions.  Charles  came 
to  surrender  even  his  rights — but  his  honour 
and  his  religion,  as  he  understood  them  to 
be,  he  could  never  yield,  but  with  his  life. 

The  friends  and  attendants  of  the  king  j 
once  more  rejoined  their  old  master.  A 
Lord  High  Chamberlain,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Bed-chamber,  Grooms  of  tho  Bed-chamber. 
Pages  of  the  Back-stairs,  the  Royal  Chaplain5- 

(I)  Ash  mole's  MSS.  800.  Art.  xmtI  Tbia  *“  j 
written  by  Charles  himself. 
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and  his  Secretaries,  all  hastened  and  took 
their  places  in  the  small  house  at  Newport, 
and  the  delusive  scenery  of  a Court  on  a 
sudden  seemed  to  have  crowded  round  the 
lone  man,  as  in  a pleasant  dream. 

A Slate,  too,  was  erected.  Under  a canopy 
was  a seat  ascended  by  steps,  at  the  end  of 
the  most  spacious  apartment  in  a house  of 
narrow  extent.  Those  who  remembered  their 
former  meeting  at  Hampton  Court  were 
struck  by  the  singular  contrast,  and  above  all 
by  the  aspect  of  the  monarch  whom  they  now 
beheld  under  lhal  State.  After  eight  months 
of  rigiu  confinement  and  protracted  anxieties, 
the  exterior  changes  of  his  person  deeply 
affected  his  friends,  perhaps  even  his  enemies, 
pathetically  exclaims  Hume.  His  constitu- 
tion was  unbroken,  his  intellectual  faculties 
were  unusually  vivid  and  vigorous,  his  cold 
manners,  though  still  majestic,  had  softened 
their  severity,  and  there  was  a cheerfulness 
in  his  voice  and  his  replies  which  betrayed 
no  dejection  of  spirits ; but  Charles  could  not 
conceal  the  visible  traces  of  thoso  silent  griefs, 
which  neither  his  deep  religious  resignation 
nor  his  native  magnanimity  could  disperse. 
Since  his  servants  had  been  commanded  away, 
the  King  would  never  suffer  any  attention  to 
be  given  to  his  person  ; his  beard  remained 
unlrimnned,  his  dishevelled  tresses  hung  in 
disorder,  and  his  very  dress  was  faded  and, 
worn.  It  was  imagined  that  a premature 
old  age  of  sorrows  had  turned  his  hair  almost 
entirely  grey.  It  was  evident  that  the  King 
had  condemned  the  person  whom  so  many 
scorned  to  utter  negligence,  and  that  he 
seemed  to  consider  his  whole  existence  to  bo 
little  more  than  an  act  of  penance. 

As  the  King  had  frequently  demanded  a 
personal  treaty,  the  Commissioners  had  de- 
cided that  it  should  be  strictly  so,  and  would 
not  admit  either  peer  or  doctor  to  enter  into 
the  debates.  Charles  was  therefore  compelled 
to  encountersingly  a host  of  subtle  diplomacy, 
and,  what  was  worse,  another  of  the  Rabbins 
of  “ the  Assembly  of  Divines.”  The  Com- 
missioners sate  round  the  board,  but  the 
Lords,  the  Gentlemen,  and  the  Divines  on 
the  King’s  side,  stood  silently  about,  or  at 
the  back  of  his  chair.  When  tho  King 
desired  to  put  a question,  or  when  any  of  his 
friends  would  offer  a suggestion,  he  retired 
into  a private  apartment,  and  it  sometimes 
happened,  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick,  ono  of  the 
secretaries,  tells  us,  that  when  the  King 
hesitated  to  reply,  “one  of  us  penmen  who 
Stood  at  his  chair  would  pray  him  from  tho 


Lords  to  do  so."  This  was  all  the  prompting 
Charles  received  through  a wearying  disputa- 
tion of  more  than  fifty  days. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  varied  career 
this  monarch  had  passed,  from  the  throne  to 
the  field  of  battle,  and  thence  to  the  castle- 
prison,  never  had  Charles  the  First  displayed 
a temper  so  undisturbed,  never  had  he  ap- 
peared in  truer  majesty,  and  never  had  he 
developed  his  logical  faculties  more  toadmira- 
lion  than  during  the  whole  of  this  trying 
treaty.  They  met  every  morning  at  nine, 
and  resumed  their  sittings  in  the  afternoon. 
The  King  made  minutos  of  what  he  intended 
to  speak,  and  from  these  notes  addressed  tho 
parties.  Charles  seemed  passionless.  Age 
had  matured  the  strength  of  wisdom,  and 
adversity  had  chastened  the  severity  of  his 
nianners.  Philosophy,  in  the  large  sense  of 
the  ago  which  had  not  yet  arrived,  was  as 
little  known  to  the  monarch  as  to  the  assem- 
bly of  Divines.  Two  of  these,  on  Charles’s 
tenacity  in  favour  of  Episcopacy,  for  their 
last  argument,  had  solemnly  warned  the  King 
that  “ He  would  surely  be  damned  I” 

When  Charles  pressed  the  weight  of  his 
Coronation  Oath,  which  bound  him  to  tho 
maintenance  of  the  Church  of  England,  the 
Lawyer  Glyn  used  a subtle  and  extraordinary 
argument,  the  morality  of  which  seems  more 
relaxed  than  the  political  expediency.  Glyn 
observed  that  his  Majesty  might  with  a good 
conscience  give  way  to  the  abolition  of  Epis- 
copacy, since  a clause  in  the  Coronation  Oath 
says,  that  he  will  maintain  the  customs  of 
the  Land  of  which  an  essential  one  is,  to 
make  “ new  laws  for  the  public  good.”  A 
refined  quibble!  but  the  lawyer’s  sophism 
could  not  soothe  the  tortured  conscience  of 
Charles  the  First,  who  fell  no  conviction  that 
Presbytery  was  an  order  of  ministers  more 
blessed  for  the  public  good  than  the  hierar- 
chy. They  were  debating  whether  any  real 
distinction  existed  between  them,  whether 
tho  ono  included  the  other,  and  whether 
the  whole  was  not  a vetbal  controveisy,  a 
distinction  without  a difference  ? 

The  King's  felicitous  illustration  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  Treaty,  in  which  he  could  not  get 
one  counter-proposition  of  his  own  conceded, 
may  be  once  more  repeated.  “ Consider, 
Mr.  Buckley,  if  you  call  this  a Treaty,  whe- 
ther it  be  not  like  the  fray  in  the  comedy, 
where  the  man  comes  out  and  says,  there  has 
been  a fray  and  no  fray,  and  being  asked  how 
that  could  bo  ? Why,  says  he,  there  hath 
been  three  blows  given,  and  I had  them  aU." 
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The  Parliamentary  Commissioners  were  as 
deeply  struck  by  this  protracted  and  extraor- 
dinary trial  of  tho  King’s  powers  as  wero  any 
of  his  friends.  Tho  Earl  of  Salisbury  told 
Warwick,  “ The  King  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved.” “ No,  my  Lord,”  was  the  reply, 
“ it  is  your  Lordship  who  has  too  late  dis- 
cerned what  he  always  was.” 

Sir  Edward  Walker  has  preserved  a curious 
fact.  The  man  most  hostile  to  tho  King, 
that  strange  compound  of  genius  and  fana- 
ticism, the  younger  Vane,— acknowledged  to 
him  that  they  had  been  much  deceived  in  the 
character  of  the  King,  Whom  they  had  con- 
sidered as  a weak  man,  but  now,  he  added, 
that  we  find  him  to  be  a person  of  great  parts 
and  abilities,  we  must  (he  more  consider  our 
own  security,  for  he  is  only  the  more  dan- 
gerous. (1)  At  tho  latter  ond  of  the  treaty, 
when  Charles  perceived  it  could  never  be  ef- 
fectual, ho  turned  somewhat  melancholy. 
Charles  was  dictating  to  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
aside  at  a window,  when  ho  suddenly  stopped 
and  said,  “ 1 wish  I had  consulted  nobody  but 
myself;  for  then,  as  where  in  honour  or 
conscience  f could  not  have  complied,  I could 
have  early  been  positive;  for  with  Job  1 
would  willinglier  havo  chosen  misery  than 
sin.”  On  which  Charles  shed  tears; 
“ the  biggest  drops  that  I ever  saw  fall  from 
an  eye  ; but,  recollecting  himself,  ho  turned 
presently  his  head  away,  for  ho  was  loth  it 
should  bo  discerned.”  These  wero  not  the 
only  tears  shed  by  the  King  at  tho  treaty  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Secretary  Oudart  has 
commemorated  in  his  Diary,  that  “ This 
afternoon  his  Majesty  hoard  several  draughts 
of  an  answer  upon  the  proposition  for  Reli- 
gion ; disliked  all,  and  was  in  a great  per- 
plexity about  the  point  of  abolishing  Episco- 
pacy, even  to  shedding  of  tears.”  What 
tyrant  ever  before  shed  tears  f Charles’s  si- 
tuation was  at  this  moment  alarmingly  cri- 
tical ; ho  had  received  cortain  intelligence 
that  he  was  to  bo  carried  away  to  a closer 
prison,  or  to  be  assassinated.  Ho  was  me- 
ditating another  flight.  With  these  thoughts 
in  his  mind,  one  day  ho  wrote  down  at  the 
Treaty  House  these  two  verses, 

“A  Coward ’s  still  unsafe,  but  Courage  knows 
No  other  Foe  but  him  who  doth  oppose. ”(35 

But  the  great  ability  and  the  diligence  of 

(I)  Sir  Edward  Walker,  31#. 

(»)  Oudart’s  Mary,  Peck’s  Desid.  Cor.  Liber  x. 

(3)  Clarendon,  In  his  History,  has  given  some  ex- 
tacta  from  dispatches;  “The  Journal,”  u Charles 


Charles  were  not  wholly  restricted  to  the  la- 
bours of  this  groat  assembly  on  tho  present 
occasion.  After  every  day’s  tedious  confer- 
ences, every  night  at  eight  o’clock,  when  not 
engaged  in  writing  privale  letters,  Charles 
with  his  two  secretaries  was  employed  in  ar- 
ranging the  notes  taken  that  day,  accompa- 
nying them  by  his  arguments,  and  dictating 
a dispatch  which  was  sent  to  the  Prince,  to 
inform  him  of  the  present,  and  to  instruct 
hint  for  the  future.  We  possess  this  extra- 
ordinary testimony  of  the  zealous  attention 
to  the  duties  of  the  monarch  and  the  father. 
In  tho  confinement  of  Carisbrooko  Castle,  his 
literary  leisure  had  drunk  more  deeply  of  tho 
fountains  of  our  literature ; the  volumes  he 
there  perused,  and  the  authors  whom  he 
cherishod,  the  good  taste  of  Herbert  has  noted 
down.  Tho  genial  influence  of  uninterrupted 
studies  appears  in  the  compression  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  elevation  of  his  style. 
Neither  Warwick,  a loose  wreak  writer,  nor 
Oudart,  a foreigner,  though  long  domiciliated 
here  by  his  former  patron,  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  could  possibly  have  terminated  a single 
period  of  this  authentic  production  of  Charles 
the  First.  (3) 

The  subjects  which  are  involved  in  the  Ar- 
ticles of  this  Treaty  have  ceased  to  intorest 
tho  posterity  of  Charles  tho  First,  but  the 
acute  discussion,  tho  elevated  style,  the  so- 
lemn counsels  this  unhappy  monarch  sent  to 
a son  who  afterwards  proved  unworthy  of 
such  a father,  remain  to  illustrate  his  per- 
sonal history. 

Charles  has  moralised  on  his  own  history  : 
“ Wo  would  willingly  forget  in  how  high  a 
degree  some  subjects  have  been  disloyal,  but 
never  had  Prince  a testimony  in  others  of 
more  loyalty  than  wo  had.  And  however,  for 
their  and  our  punishment,  God  blessed  not 
some  of  their  endeavours,  surely  more  mis- 
guided persons  were  at  least  reduced  to  their 
loyalty  than  is  almost  in  story  to  be  exam- 
pled.  Subjects  by  this  may  learn  how  dan- 
gerous the  neglect  of  seasonable  duty  is,  and 
that  men  cannot  fix  when  they  please  what 
they  unnecessarily  shake. 

“ By  what  hath  been  said,  you  see  how 
long  wo  have  laboured  in  the  search  of  peace. 
Do  not  you  be  disheartened  to  tread  in  the 
same  stops.  Use  all  worthy  ways  to  restore 
yourself  to  your  right,  hut  prefer  the  way  of 

himself  calls  it,  isamonglheCiarctldon  SlatePapers, 
il.,  *23,  ***,  m.  Dr.  Lingard  has  justly  acknow- 
ledged that  “ the  best  account  of  the  treaty  is  that 
oomposed  by  order  of  the  King  hmself,  for  the  use  of 
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peace.  Show  the  greatness  of  your  mind,  if 
God  bless  you,  rather  to  conquer  your  ene- 
mies by  pardoning  than  punishing ; and  let  us 
comfort  you  with  that  which  is  our  own  com- 
fort, that  though  affliction  may  make  us  pass 
under  the  censures  of  men , yet  we  look  upon 
it  so,  as  if  it  procure  not  for  us  a deliverance, 
it  will  to  you  a blessing.  If  you  saw  how  un- 
manly and  unchristianly  the  implacable  dis- 
position is  in  our  ill— willers,  you  would  avoid 
that  spirit.  Censure  us  not  for  having  parted 
with  so  much  of  our  own  rights ; the  price 
is  great,  but  the  commodity  was  security  to 
us,  peace  to  our  people.  And  we  were  con- 
fident another  Parliament  would  remember 
how  useful  a King’s  power  is  to  a People’s 
liberty.  Of  how  much  we  divested  ourself 
that  we  and  they  might  meet  once  again  in 
a due  Parliamentary  way  to  agree  the  bounds 
for  Prince  and  People  ! And  in  this  give  be- 
lief to  our  experience,  never  to  affect  more 
greatness  or  prerogative  than  that  which  is 
really  and  intrinsically  for  the  good  of  sub- 
jects, not  satisfaction  of  favourites.  And  if 
you  thus  use  it,  you  will  never  want  means 
to  be  a Father  to  all,  and  a bountiful  Prince 
to  any  you  would  extraordinarily  be  gracious 
unto.  You  may  perceive  all  men  entrust 
their  treasure  when  it  returns  them  interest, 
and  if  Princes,  like  the  sea,  receive  and  repay 
all  the  fresh  streams  the  rivers  entrust  with 
them,  they  will  not  grudge,  but  pride  them- 
selves to  make  them  up  an  ocean.  These 
considerations  may  make  you  as  great  a 
Prince  as  your  father  is  now  a low  one,  and 
your  State  may  be  so  much  the  more  esta- 
blished as  mine  hath  been  shaken.  For  our 
subjects  havo  learned,  wo  dare  say,  that  vic- 
tories over  their  Princes  are  but  triumphs 
over  themselves,  and  so  w ill  be  unwilling  to 
hearken  to  changes  hereafter.  The  English 
nation  are  a sober  people,  however  at  present 
infatuated. 

“ We  know  not  but  this  may  be  the  last 
time  we  may  speak  to  you  or  the  world  pub- 
licly. We  are  sensible  into  what  hands  we 
are  fallen,  and  yet  (wo  bless  God)  we  have 
those  inward  refreshments  the  malice  of  our 
enemies  cannot  perturb.  We  have  learned  to 
busy  ourself  in  retiring  into  ourself,  and 
therefore  can  the  better  digest  what  befalls. 

the  Prince  of  Wales,”  x.,  424.  But  from  this  we 
must  necessarily  infer  that  these,  like  other  State 
Papers,  were  composed  by  another  writer  than,  the 
King.  Charles  has  been  already  robbed  of  what 
■was  his  own  in  the  **  Icon  Basilike.”  In  this  Jour- 
nal, who  but  the  King  himself  could  infuse  the  pa- 
ternal feeling,  and  the  deep  personal  emotion? 
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“ You  are  the  son  of  our  love.  If  God  re- 
store you  to  your  rights  upon  hard  conditions, 
whatever  you  promise,  keep.  These  men, 
who  have  forced  laws  which  they  are  bound 
to  observe,  will  find  their  triumphs  full  of 
troubles.  Do  not  think  any  thing  in  this 
world  worth  the  obtaining  by  foul  or  unjust 
means.” 

Such  was  the  labour  of  the  evening-hours 
of  Charles  the  First  after  the  mental  fatigue 
of  each  day’s  conference,  and  which  was 
never  designed  for  the  public  eye,  as  the 
King  has  himself  observed.  He  who  has  read 
these  Commentaries  will  more  clearly  com- 
prehend the  importance  of  this  development, 
for  such  it  is,  of  tho  character  of  the  captive 
of  Carisbrooke  Castle  ; that  character  only 
changed  by  new  acquirements,  or  was  modi- 
fied by  protracted  adversities  and  meditating 
experience.  The  finest  passages  in  the  “ Icon 
Basilike”  do  not  exceed  many  similar  ethical 
reflections  in  these  evening  effusions  to  his 
son. 

CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Hammond. 

Sometimes  the  days  seemed  tranquil  as  they 
glided  away,  while  Charles  was  resigned  to 
his  books  and  the  bowling-green  of  Carii- 
brooke  Castle ; but  this  tranquillity  of  his 
spirits  was  often  interrupted  by  the  terror  of 
assassination.  The  King  told  Sir  John  Bow-r 
ring,  “ I have  had  a sad  time  of  it  ever  since 
tho  two  Houses  have  imprisoned  me  in  this 
Castle,  expecting  every  hour  when  I should 
be  murdered.”  The  old  rumours  were  still 
afloat  in  the  Army  that  the  King  was  to  be 
brought  to  a public  trial,  nor  was  the  result 
veiled  in  mystery.  Ere  the  treaty  had  closed, 
secret  intelligence,  written  in  a well-known 
hand,  had  been  conveyed  to  Charles,  of  a 
design  which  had  been  communicated  to 
Cromwell  of  disposing  of  the  King’s  per- 
son. (1)  The  time  allotted  to  the  treaty  hav- 
ing expired,  the  Commissioners  hastened  back 
to  tho  Parliament.  Charles  bade  them  a sad 
farewell.  Though  calm  in  his  address,  yet 
there  was  a tenderness  in  the  tones  that 
drew  tears,  at  least  from  those  who  had  at- 
tended on  his  person.  The  Commissioners 
were  differently  affected.  Those  who  saw  in 

When  will  historians  iearn  to  feel  and  to  pause 
amidst  their  researches,  and  not  conceive  that  every 
doctrment  opened  to  them  is  to  be  looked  on  only 
as  a State-paper? 

(I)  Wagstaffe’s  Appendix  to  his  Vindication  of 
Charles  the  First. 
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the  fast  approach  of  the  Army  towards  the 
capital  the  ruin  of  their  party  returned  with 
fearful  hearts ; while  the  party  of  Vane,  who 
had  witnessed,  during  the  protracted  treaty, 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  annihilated, 
were  hurrying  in  triumph  and  joy  to  meet 
Cromwell  and  tho  other  sovereigns  of  the 
kingdom.  Charles,  alluding  in  his  own  mind 
to  the  ominous  warnings  he  continued  to  re- 
ceive, became  tho  melancholy  predictor  of 
his  own  fate.  “ My  Lords,”  ho  said,  “ I 
believe  we  shall  scarce  see  each  other  again. 
But  Cod’s  will  be  done  ! I have  made  my 
peace  with  Him,  and  shall  undergo  without 
fear  whatever  He  may  suffer  men  to  do  to 
me.”  (1) 

It  was  a few  days  ere  the  Commissioners 
had  departed,  that  one  morning  a breathless 
messenger  demanded  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  the  King.  Sir  Philip  Killegrew,  at 
tho  risk  of  his  freedom  or  his  fortune,  had 
stolen  away  from  Windsor,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Army,  to  impart  to  tho  King  tho 
fatal  intelligence  that  tho  Army  had  resolved 
in  council  to  carry  him  out  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  by  force,  bring  tho  King  to  London, 
try  him  for  his  life,  and  murder  him  public- 
ly. Charles  hesitated  to  credit  his  friendly 
intelligencer.  “ I must  confess,”  said  the 
King,  “ that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  is  a greater 
soldier  than  I am ; yet  1 think  he  will  find  it  a 
hard  matter  to  bring  me  to  London  by  force, 
having  agreed  with  my  two  Houses,  and  in 
cold  blood,  to  cut  off  my  head  in  tho  city  of 
London  ” (2)  Sir  Philip  Killegrew  bowed  his 
obeisance,  but  prayed  the  King  to  make  his 
escape,  and,  declaring  that  he  himself  expect- 
ed nothing  less  “ than  to  go  to  prison  or  to 
pot”  for  having  made  the  communication, 
hurried  back  to  Windsor.  Killegrew  had 
only  anticipated  by  a few  days  the  large  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Army  which  had  been 
agreed  on  in  their  Council  of  War. 

From  every  quarter  at  home  the  friends  of 
Charles  were  urgent  for  him  to  leave  the 
Island,  while  there  remained  a possibility  of 
escape.  One  day,  as  Bowring  was  reiterating 
his  offers  of  aid,  and  kneeling  to  entreat 
Charles  to  fly,  the  King,  “ taking  his  hand- 
kerchief to  wipe  his  eyes,”  as  the  tears 
dropped  from  them,  declared  that  ho  was 
utterly  destitute.  “ I have  borrowed  all  I 
can  already,  and  cannot  stir  from  this 
place.”  Bowring  adds  an  extraordinary  nar- 

(t)  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  Appendix,  li.,  127. 

(it)  Bowring’s  Memorial,  ISO. 


rntive  of  bringing  the  King  four  hundred 
pounds  in  gold,  in  both  of  his  pockets,  on 
the  following  day,  for  which  ho  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

Hume  and  other  historians  hare  described 
the  reluctance  of  Charles  to  attempt  to  reco- 
ver his  liberty  at  this  critical  moment  from 
the  inviolability  in  which  he  held  his  parole ; 
not  that  it  required  any  subtilly  of  casuistry 
to  show  that  no  promise  to  the  Parliament 
was  binding,  since  they  could  no  longer  pro- 
tect his  person  from  the  violence  menaced 
by  others,  to  whom  ho  was  bound  by  no 
engagement.  Bowring  hints  at  another 
cause  which  decided  Charles  not  to  leave  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  King  showed  him  a letter 
which  he  had  just  received  from  “ a friend 
beyond  seas — you  guess  from  whence  it 
comes,”  the  King  added— “ who  had  ad- 
vised him  not  to  quit  the  Island,  that  the 
Army  would  not  hurt  a hair  of  his  head.” 
“ This  friend  beyond  the  seas,”  and  tho  rea- 
son alleged,  were  both  of  so  delicate  a cha- 
racter, that  Bowring  would  not  trust  them  to 
his  paper,  but  he  offers  to  reveal  them  pri- 
vately to  Charles  the  Second,  to  whom  ho 
addressed  his  Memoir.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  same  mysterious  allusion  occurs  in  Cla- 
rendon. Thepassago  requires  attention  from 
a remarkable  interpolation,  which  was  de- 
signed for  a particular  purpose.  “ Before 
the  Treaty  the  King  was  inclined  to  make 
his  escape,  thinking  any  liberty  preferable 
to  the  restraint  he  had  endured.  But  he  did 
receive  somo  discouragement  from  pursuing 
that  purpose,  which  both  diverted  him  from 
it,  and  gave  him  great  trouble  of  mind.  It 
cannot  bo  imagined  how  wonderfully  fearful 
some  persons  in  France  were  that  he  should 
have  made  his  escape,  and  the  dread  they 
had  of  his  coming.”  (3) 

Here  is  a very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
danger  incurred  by  interpolation.  The  Edi- 
tors of  Clarendon  imagined  that  the  honour 
of  Charles  was  involved  in  any  attempt  at 
escape  by  violating  his  parole,  which  was  to 
hold  good  till  twenty  days  had  elapsed  after 
the  treaty.  Finding  in  the  manuscript  a 
confession  that  the  King  had  really  designed 
to  fly,  they  foisted  in  the  text  these  words, 
“ Before  the  Treaty.”  This  unwarrantable 
contrivance  was  intended  to  fence  off  any- 
accusations  which  might  impugn  the  King’s 
honour,  by  iho  violation  of  his  pledge.  Re- 
ject tho  interpolation,  and  then  we  shall  ob- 

(3)  Clarendon,  vi.,  <93. 
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tain  a veritable  statement,  unknown  to  any 
of  our  historians,  and  which  I am  able  to 
substantiate  by  an  original  document  which 
seems  not  to  have  been  known  to  the  noble 
historian  himself. 

It  is  certain,  that  ere  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded, pressed  on  all  sides  by  his  domestic 
friends,  and  continually  warned  of  the  des- 
perate designs  on  his  person,  Charles  had 
decided  on  another  flight.  To  the  peril  to 
which  his  life  was  exposed  by  the  conspira- 
tors ho  evidently  alludes  in  his  parting  ad- 
dress to  the  Commissioners  : “ I am  fully 
informed  of  the  whole  carriage  of  the  plot 
against  me  and  mine.”  A vessel  had  even 
been  prepared  for  tho  King’s  flight.  Bow- 
ring, whose  interest  lay  in  the  Navy,  had 
not  only  an  intercourse  with  the  Vice-Admi- 
ral lying  off  tho  coast,  but  had  offered  to 
bring  up  a ship  to  a retired  spot,  to  convey 
the  King  to  Jersey.  We  know,  too,  from  an- 
other quarter,  that  Charles  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  Sir  William  Hopkins,  who 
thero  commanded  a ship.  Why  Charles  did 
not  proceed  in  executing  this  plan,  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  tho  mysterious  allusion 
to  “ that  friend  beyond  seas,”  as  Bowring 
designates  that  person,  and  from  whom,  as 
Clarendon  observes,  Charles  “ received  some 
discouragement  from  pursuing  that  purpose, 
which  both  diverted  him  from  it,  and  gave 
him  great  trouble  of  mind.” 

The  singular  document  which  I have  men- 
tioned 1 found  in  the  Ashmolean  Library  at 
Oxford.  Charles  having  decided  to  effect  his 
escape  from  the  Island,  even  before  the 
Treaty  teas  concluded,  with  the  same  deco- 
rum he  had  formerly  quitted  Hampton  Court, 
drew  up  a paper  containing  his  reasons,  ad- 
dressed not  only  “ to  the  Lords  and  Gentle- 
men,” but  “To  all  my  People.”  As  this 
paper  remains  inediled,  the  curious  reader 
will  find  it  preserved  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
work. 

Tho  Remonstrance  of  the  Army,  of  which 
Killegrew  had  anticipated  the  report,  was 
presented  to  the  House  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. The  treaty  ended  on  the  27th,  and  the 
Army  advanced  towards  London  on  the  30th. 
The  King  was  forcibly  carried  from  the  Isle 
of  Wight  on  the  1st  of  December.  On  the 
5th,  in  despair,  the  Presbyterian  party  voted 
that  “ the  King’s  concessions  were  satisfac- 
tory.” On  the  following  day,  the  6th,  the 
famous  Purge  of  Colonel  Pride  imprisoned 
and  secluded  the  Presbyterian  Members,  and 
Cromwell  arrived  in  London,  with  what  he 


called  “ Providence  and  Necessity,”  his  in- 
exorable allies,  ready  to  sanctify  any  deed. 

During  these  rapid  events,  Hammond  had 
become  from  his  situation,  having  the  guard 
of  the  King’s  person,  a more  important  per- 
sonage than  his  real  character  would  have 
made  him.  The  Parliament  suspected  tho 
integrity  of  Hammond,  for  which,  however, 
they  had  no  reason,  as  Charles  observed  that 
“ the  Governor  had  grown  as  great  a rogue 
as  the  rest,”  alluding  to  more  than  one 
attempt  at  searching  his  papers.  Yet  Ham- 
mond was  not  so  wholly  “ the  rogue”  as 
Charles  conceived.  The  Parliament,  aware 
that  Hammond’s  connections  lay  with  Crom- 
well and  Ireton,  and  tho  Army  faction,  were 
not  at  their  ease  respecting  his  integrity,  and 
they  would  have  been  less  so  had  they  known 
the  extraordinary  correspondence  which  now 
occurred  between  those  two  eminent  persons 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Hammond  received  two  remarkable  letters 
from  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  the  one  dated 
23rd  and  tho  other  tho  25th  of  November,  a 
few  days  preparatory  to  their  great  coup 
d’etat. 

“ Dear  Robin,”  as  in  the  familiarity  of 
friendship  both  style  Hammond,  Ireton  as- 
sured of  “ the  tenderness  that  we  have  (in 
the  Army)  towards  him.”  He  would  remove 
“ the  ground  of  his  scruples.”  Robin  con- 
sidered that  ho  held  the  King  “ as  a servant 
under  trust”  for  the  Parliament.  This  Ire- 
ton does  not  deny,  and  proceeds,  “ The  Lord 
forbid  that  I should  tempt  thee.”  But,  asks 
Ireton,  Who  put  him  in  tho  trust?  The 
Parliament  merely  as  a form,  or  tho  Army  in 
effect?  Who  made  him  Governor?  Was  he 
such  from  any  affection  of  that  sort  or  gene- 
ration of  men  which  now  through  accident 
bear  the  sway  and  name?  or  rather  of  those 
whose  judgment  and  affections  are  most  op- 
posite to  them?  It  was  for  public  ends  the 
Governor  had  received  his  trust,  and  Ireton 
appealed  to  his  conscience  to  whom  he  owed 
his  faith.  He  hoped  that  he  would  not  give 
himself  up  to  the  delusion  of  an  air  of  ho- 
nour, and  mere  form  or  shadow'  of  faithful- 
ness, to  the  neglect  of  the  reality  or  substance. 
God  had  belter  endued  Robin  with  truth  and 
judgment  in  the  inner  parts.  The  subtle 
Ireton  thus  worked  at  “ the  grounds  or  his 
scruples,”  and  the  serpent  at  the  ear  of  Eve 
had  never  whispered  more  seductive  treason. 
The  effusions  of  Cromwell  were  more  volu- 
minous; they  flow  with  all  the  unction  of  his 
“ Experiences,”  and  all  the  demonstrations  of 
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his  “ Providences.”  He  sympathises  with 
the  complaints  of  Hammond  of  “ his  sad  and 
heavy  burthen.”  Hammond  maintained  that 
“ God  hath  appointed  authorities  among  the 
nations;”  he  had  been  taught  this  by  his 
uncle  the  Divine ; and  that  “ the  authority 
resides  in  England  in  the  Parliament,” 
this  had  been  inculcated  by  his  uncle  the 
Parliamentary  Colonel.  Cromwell  puts  up 
his  prayer  after  his  sermon,  that  Dear 
Robin  “ would  not  swerve,  nor  lose  any  glo- 
rious opportunity  the  Lord  puts  into  his 
hand.”  (1) 

The  deliverance  of  the  King’s  person  to  the 
Army  was  the  object  of  the  writers  with  the 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  con- 
science of  Hammond  was  pure.  The  whole 
of  Hammond’s  life,  from  tho  moment  Charles 
entered  the  island,  offers  a singular  exhibi- 
tion of  an  honest  man  embarrassed  by  op- 
posite principles.  In  the  present  great  temp- 
tation, even  his  powerful  friends  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  induce  him  to  act  as  they  desired, 
but  they  verified  what  this  unhappy  man  had 
from  his  spontaneous  emotions  exclaimed  at 
his  first  meeting  with  Berkley  and  Ashburn- 
ham.— They  perplexed  him.  When  these 
subtle  men  had  ascertained  that  their  friend 
could  not  be  their  creature,  they  conjured 
him  away  from  his  Government,  and,  after 
suffering  an  imprisonment,  Colonel  Ham- 
mond got  shelved. 

CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Durst  Block-house,  and  Windsor  Castle. 

The  King  still  remained  at  Newport, 
amidst  these  constant  alarms.  One  day,  as 
Charles  sate  at  dinner,  there  came  a tall  man, 
“ with  his  spanner  and  scarf,”  and  therefore 
supposed  to  be  an  officer  of  the  Army,  but 
whom  no  one  knew.  The  stranger  placed 
himself  fronting  the  King,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
him.  The  silence  of  this  unknown,  and  his 
“ funereal”  (2)  countenance,  were  ominous; 
there  was  a deep  melancholy  in  his  looks,  but 
his  confidential  manner  marked  him  as  “one 
of  the  ill-spirits  of  the  Army.”  The  King  in 
vain  secretly  inquired  after  the  mysterious 
man.  Bowring  got  him  away  by  an  invita- 
tion to  dinner.  The  stranger  inquired  for 
Hammond  the  Governor ; and  in  the  style  of 
the  evil  spirit,  coming  for  the  human  being 

(1)  Letters  between  Colonel  Robert  Hammond, 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  etc.,  1764. 

(2)  “The  funereal  air”  of  this  oflicer  :is  noticed  in 
the  Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Colchester. 


whose  soul  was  to  be  surrendered  in  the  final 
hour  of  perdition,  he  declared  “lam  come 
for  Hammond  this  night!”  When  it  was 
hinted  that  tho  Governor  would  hardly  quit 
his  quarters— the  demon,  raising  his  voice, 
exclaimed,  “ I’ll  warrant  ye  he  goes  with 
me  this  night!  for  Hammond  is  my  pri- 
soner!” Bowring,  terrified,  stole  away  to 
prepare  the  King  for  some  sudden  change. 
When  Hammond  entered,  the  stranger  did 
not  know  his  person  till  he  had  declared  him- 
self. “ I am  commanded  to  bring  you  a 
prisoner  to  Windsor.” — “ Wbat  force  have 
you  in  tho  Island?”  said  Hammond.— “ My- 
self only!”  sternly  replied  the  stranger. — 
“It  is  my  choice,”  said  Hammond. — “You 
had  better  obey  my  orders,”  menaced  the 
authoritative  voice. 

This  stranger  was  Colonel  Isaac  Ewer, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  death-warrant  of 
Charles  the  First.  He  accomplished  his  mis- 
sion ; for  though  the  King  protested  against 
Hammond’s  quilting  the  Island  and  Hammond 
promised  to  return  on  the  following  day,  on 
his  arrival  at  Windsor  the  Governor  was 
confined.  Such  was  the  mysterious  influence 
of  the  Army,  which  could  hold  a governor 
amidst  his  own  troops  in  such  subjection  as 
instantly  to  submit  himself  to  their  single 
messenger.  It  might,  however,  not  have 
been  unknow  n to  him  that  two  regiments 
were  arriving  at  Southampton,  from  whence 
Colonel  Ewer  had  passed  over,  that  he  might 
take  a closer  inspection  of  his  more  noble 
prisoner  about  to  be;  “ Moritura  Puella!” 
as  the  Poet  exclaimed  when  the  maiden’s  foot 
was  on  the  snake. 

This  was  the  prelude  of  carrying  off  the 
King.  In  the  evening  a servant  of  Charles 
was  called  out  by  a disguised  person,  who, 
having  desired  him  to  acquaint  the  King  that 
the  Army  would  seize  on  him  that  night, 
abruptly  withdrew.  As  yet  no  one  knew  of 
the  arrival  of  any  soldiers  in  the  Island.  That 
evening  Mr.  Firebrace  had  orders  to  wait  on 
the  King  for  a packet  at  eight  o’clock,  when 
he  discovered  soldiers  with  pistols  about 
the  house  where  the  King  lodged.  He 
alarmed  the  King,  who  desired  him  to 
calm  his  fears ; “ Hammond’s  deputies  may 
put  a treble  guard  on  me.”  “ It  were  better 
to  commit  yourself  to  the  seas  than  to  these 
men,”  rejoined  Firebrace,  offering  a boat 
and  a faithful  guide,  both  ready.  Charles 
said,  “ He  had  passed  his  word  to  Ham- 
mond.” He  retired  to  seal  his  letters.  U 
was  now  reported  that  two  thousand  foot 
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were  drawn  about  Carisbrooke  Castle.  The 
Lords  and  gentlemen  urge  the  King  to  attempt 
his  escape.  Charles  resumed  his  accustomed 
mode  of  reasoning.  “ A successful  attempt 
was  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  if  theArmy 
seized  on  him,  they  would  preserve  him 
for  their  own  sakes.”  A debate  was  held. 
The  Earl  of  Lindsay  observed,  “ All  will 
not  steer  by  such  rules  of  policy.  Your 
Majesty’s  escape  from  Hampton  Court  was 
your  bost  security.”  After  a pause,  the 
King  positively  declared,  “ They  have  pro- 
mised mo,  and  I will  not  break  first.”  So 
bidding  them  a good  night,  ho  said  he  would 
retire  to  his  rest.  “ Which,”  said  one,  “ 1 
fear  will  not  be  long.” 

At  break  of  day,  on  a loud  knocking  at  the 
King’s  outer  door,  the  Duke  of  Itichmond,  de- 
manding what  it  meant,  was  informed  that 
some  gentlemen  of  tho  Army  were  desirous 
of  speaking  with  the  King.  They  rushed 
into  the  chamber,  and  abruptly  told  the  King 
that  they  had  orders  to  remove  him. 

“ From  whom?”  asked  the  King. — “ From 
the  Army!” — “ To  what  place?” — “ The 
Castle!” — “ To  what  Castle?” — “ To  ths 
Castle!” — “ The  Castle  is  no  Castle,  lam 
prepared  for  any  Castle,  but  tell  me  tho 
name.” — “ Hurst  Castle.” — “ Indeed!  you 
could  not  have  named  a worse !” 

The  King  was  hurried  into  a coach.  Major 
Rolfe,— an  officer  who  had  been  accused  of 
tampering  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to 
dispatch  the  King  by  poison,— with  his  hat 
on,  insolently  and  uninvited,  was  stepping 
into  the  coach,  when  Charles  placing  his  foot 
before  the  door,  courageously  pushed  away 
the  armed  rnffian — “ Go  you  out ! We  have 
not  yet  come  to  that!”  and  called  in  Herbert 
and  Harrington,  his  Grooms  of  the  Bed- 
chamber. Rolfe,  repulsed  and  mortified 
amidst  his  own  troop,  mounted  the  King’s  led 
horse,  and  rode  by  the  coach-side,  reviling 
the  King.  Charles  betrayed  no  discompo- 
sure, and,  already  knowing  whither  he  was 
going,  amused  himself  with  the  conjectures 
of  his  gentlemen.  Charles  had  certainly  a 
delight  in  perilous  adventures ; he  seems 
rather  to  have  taken  a pleasure  in  such  ro- 
mantic incidents  than  to  have  feared  them. 

Hurst  Castle  was  in  reality  a Block-house, 
in  a desolate  spot  projecting  into  the  sea,  and 
united  to  the  mainland  by  a narrow  neck  of 
sand  covered  with  stones  and  pebbles,  and 
washed  on  both  sides  by  the  waves.  Tho 
Captain  at  the  Block-house  appeared  a suit- 
able accompaniment  to  this  drear  abode.  He 


was  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  Army  faction ; 
and  his  figure  was  that  of  a bandit.  His 
grim  aspect,  his  stern  looks,  his  wild  shaggy 
locks  and  black  beard,  a heavy  partisan  in  his 
hand,  and  a huge  basket-hilted  sword  at  his 
side,  betrayed  a man  designed  for  mischief. 
He  vapoured  and  thundered  ! the  King’s  at- 
tendants were  alarmed  ; but  at  tho  reprimand 
of  the  Lieutenant-Colonel,  it  turned  out  that 
the  Captain  of  the  Block-house  had  only  blus- 
tered to  assume  an  importance  equal  to  the 
pride  which  he  could  not  conceal,  that  his 
base  hands  should  hold  tho  King  of  England 
as  his  prisoner ! 

Every  thing  hero  was  dismal,  the  apart- 
ments, the  air,  and  the  fort.  The  stony  walk 
was  but  a few  paces  broad,  yet  in  length  two 
miles ; — the  uninterrupted  view  of  the  oppo- 
site Isle  of  VVight,  and  the  ships  of  all  di- 
mensions daily  under  sail,  formed  the  soli- 
tary amusement  of  the  King.  It  was  here  that 
Harrington , having  been  deeply  affected  by  the 
King’s  conduct  and  ability  during  tho  treaty, 
had  expressed  his  admiration  of  Charles  with 
such  fervour  that,  his  conversation  having 
been  reported,  the  philosopher  was  instantly 
dismissed  from  his  attendance  on  the  King. 
Charles  deeply  resented  this,  for  he  was  sen- 
sible of  tho  fine  genius  of  Harrington,  with 
whom  he  delighted  to  converse  on  the  free- 
dom under  a Monarchy,  and  the  freedom 
undor  a Commonwealth, — the  model,  pro- 
bably, of  Harrington’s  own  political  romance, 
the  “ Oceana !” 

Herbert  remained  the  solitary  and  the 
faithful  servant  of  Charles;  but  as  he  observes, 
in  motu  Irepidationis.  Three  weeks  had 
now  olapsed.  Charles  had  of  late  received 
some  dark  intimations  respecting  certain  offi- 
cers, and  more  than  ever  felt  the  horror  of 
an  ignoble  termination  of  his  life.  This  se- 
questered spot,  jutting  out  amidst  the  ocean, 
and  almost  severed  from  the  land,  seemed 
to  have  been  selected  for  some  dreadful 
deed ; and  every  new  commander  appeared 
to  tho  King  as  the  person  designed  to  be  his 
executioner. 

It  was  in  the  stillness  of  midnight,  that 
Charles  was  startled  by  the  rattling  fall  of  tho 
draw-bridge  and  the  tramp  of  horsos.  Tho 
King  rose,  and  Herbert  stole  out  to  learn  his 
Master’s  fate.  Major  Harrison  had  arrived  1 
The  King  seemed  troubled,  desired  to  be 
dressed,  and  retired  to  his  prayers.  Herbert 
noticed  his  unusual  concern,  and  could  not 
avoid  shedding  tears.  Charles  told  him,  “ I 
am  not  afraid,  but  do  not  you  know  that  this 
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is  the  man  who  intended  lo  assassinate  me, 
as  by  letter  I was  informed,  during  the  late 
Treaty  ? This  is  a place  Cl  for  such  a pur- 
pose.” 

It  was  for  some  time  difficult  to  obtain  the 
secret  of  Major  Harrison’s  midnight  expedi- 
tion. The  King  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  that  he  was  only  lo  be  removed  to 
Windsor  ; to  quit  the  most  dismal  castle  in 
England  for  the  one  in  which  ho  most  de- 
lighted. 

The  King,  on  leaving  Hurst  Castle,  mount- 
ed his  horse.  At  Winchester,  notwithstand- 
ing the  times,  observes  Herbert,  the  city,  the 
clergy,  and  the  gentry  flocked  to  welcome 
their  unhappy  Sovereign.  On  the  road,  the 
King  fixed  his  eyes  earnestly  on  Major  Har- 
rison, who,  somewhat  abashed,  fell  back 
among  his  troops.  Charles  declared  that  he 
looked  like  a soldier,  and  that  his  aspect  was 
good  ; so  that  he  doubled  if  he  had  not  been 
misrepresented.  “ I havo  some  judgment  in 
faces,”  said  the  King,  “ for  ofltimes  the  spirit 
and  disposition  may  be  discerned  in  the  coun- 
tenance; yet  in  that  we  may  be  deceived.” 
The  royal  physiognomist  was  more  candid 
than  Lavater,  and  in  the  present  caso  had 
vainly  flattered  himself  with  having  found  a 
Royalist  in  a Republican. 

It  was  observed  that  the  King  had  not  for  a 
long  lime  been  so  cheerful — a transitory  hap- 
piness seemed  to  come  over  him ; the  visions 
of  the  antique  regal  castle  flattered  his  ima- 
gination with  a change  of  fortune.  He  was 
escaping,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  from  dreary 
solitudes,  dark  treacheries,  and  petty  inso  ■ 
lence.  His  companions  caught,  for  a mo- 
ment, the  exhilaration  of  his  spirits  ; but  still 
wondered,  says  Herbert,  “considering  his 
condition.”  At  supper,  in  a crowded  room 
of  the  Army-officers  and  people  who  came  to 
view  the  King,  Charles  beckoned  lo  Major 
Harrison,  who  approached  with  due  respect ; 
the  King  took  him  aside  at  a window  for  half 
an  hour,  and  among  other  things  told  him  of 
the  information  concerning  him,  which 
rendered  him  an  enemy  in  the  worst  senso  to 
his  person.  Tho  Major  vindicated  himself, 
and  repeated  what  he  had  said,  that  “ The 
Law  was  equally  obliging  to  great  and  small, 
and  that  Justice  had  no  respect  to  persons.” 
The  tone  and  manner  of  Harrison,  w hom  Mrs. 
Macaulay  calls  “ an  honest  fanatic,”  were  as 
explicit  as  the  axiom  he  had  uttered ; and 
Charles,  detecting  his  physiognomical  blun- 
der, ceased  any  farther  communication. 

In  the  delights  of  Windsor  Castle  Charles 


appeared  lo  have  lost  in  forgetfulness  the 
tribulations  of  many  years.  It  tad  been  long 
since  in  repose  he  had  viewed  Nature.  He 
had  his  liberty  to  walk  where  he  pleased 
within  the  Castle,  lie  loved  to  linger  on  the 
lengthened  terrace,  to  gaze  on  the  spires  of 
learned  Eton— to  pursue  the  winding  Thames 
— and  dwell  on  the  pleasant  hills  and  valleys, 
spotted  with  villages,  and  adorned  with  many 
a villa.  The  scene  only  wanted  his  children 
and  his  consort,  lo  perfect  the  passing  hour 
of  his  fugitive  happiness. 

At  Windsor  Castle  the  King  and  his  party 
were  not  yet  convinced  that  the  Court  of 
Judicature,  which  now  began  lobe  rumoured, 
was  any  thing  more  than  an  unsubstantial 
pageant.  The  case  was  unprecedented.  The 
profoundest  politician  might  be  allowed  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  that  public  act,  which 
was  called  national,  yet  in  which  the  nation 
took  no  part,  and  which  was  sanctioned  as 
Parliamentary,  though  at  the  lime  there  was, 
in  truth,  no  Parliament.  I read  in  tho  Manu- 
script Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  that 
while  the  King  was  at  Windsor,  he  gave 
orders  for  saving  the  seeds  of  some  Spanish 
melons,  which  he  would  have  set  at  the 
Queen’s  houso  at  Wimbledon.  On  this  little 
incident,  combined  with  more  important 
ones,  the  noble  diarist  concludes,  that  “ he 
hangs  still  upon  the  twig,”  it  was  then  the 
slate  of  the  drowning  man. 

The  true  comment  on  this  expression  of 
Lord  Leicester's,  who  was  himself  somewhat 
of  a Parliamentarian,  may  be  collected  from 
the  intelligence  daily  dispatched  from  Wind- 
sor, and  published  to  prepare  tho  public  for 
the  great  and  approaching  event.  These 
privileged  spies  express  astonishment  at  the 
King’s  unaltered  habits  and  careless  endur- 
ance of  his  persecutions.  “ The  King,”  they 
say,  “continues  indifferent  merry;”  “ yet,” 
adds  another,  “ not  without  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  danger  from  new  faces.”  lo 
fact,  Charles  always  doubted  of  an  open  tri- 
bunal of  justice;  that  scheme  seemed  pre- 
posterous. It  was  not  a trial  which  he  dread- 
ed ; he  always  conceived  he  should  suffer  a 
private  death.  One  of  these  intelligencers 
says,  “ He  makes  the  business  talked  on  of 
questioning  of  him  a jest.”  The  following 
extract  is  a curious  specimen  of  the  malignity 
of  these  revolutionary  scribes,  as  vulgar  as 
were  most  of  their  patrons. 

“ The  King  is  cunningly  merry  for  the 
most  part,  though  he  hears  of  the  Parlia- 
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ment’s  proceeding  against  h>i.  He  asked 
who  came  from  London,  how  Ins  young  Prin- 
cess did?  He  was  answered,  she  was  very 
melancholy.  The  King  replied,  ‘And  well 
she  may  be  so,  when  she  hears  what  death 
her  old  father  is  coming  unto.’  We  And  his 
discourse  of  late  very  effeminate,  and  talking 
much  of  women,  which  he  is  sure  for  the 
most  part  to  bring  in  at  the  end  of  every 
subject.  On  telling  him  that  the  Parliament 
intended  to  proceed  in  justice  against  him, 
he  answered,  most  simply  and  tyrannically, 
‘ Who  can  question  me  for  my  life?’  ”.  (1) 

This  is  a carious  example  of  party  writing 
from  the  Government  paper  of  a vile  Govern- 
ment. Here  are  as  many  lies  as  lines.  When 
Charles  alluded  to  that 

“Child  ol  Misery,  baptised  in  tears,” 

who  pined  away  in  melancholy  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  in  that  Castle  where  her  father 
had  suffered  a long  durance,  and  where  she 
shortly  after  found  her  vault,  how  could 
Charles  call  himself  “ her  old  father?”  He 
died  in  the  prime  of  life.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible that  he  should  talk  at  Windsor  of  the 
death  her  father  was  coming  to,”  when  he 
was  convinced  that  “ no  one  could  question 
him  for  his  life  ?”  Why  were  all  these  lies 
raised?  It  was  an  artifice  of  the  wretched 
scribe,  who  forged  the  words  he  puts  in  the 
King’s  mouthy  to  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
the  meditated  catastrophe.  Could  it  be  be- 
lieved that  Charles’s  “discourse  of  late  so 
effeminate, ” and  “ talking  of  women,”  was 
his  domestic  tenderness?  the  voice  of  the 
father  and  the  husband  ? the  excruciating 
feelings  for  his  hapless  daughter  and  his 
exiled  Queen,  who  at  this  lime  was  soliciting 
the  Parliament  for  a safe  conduct  to  approach 
once  more  the  unhappiesl  of  men  and  of  mo- 
narchs?  In  truth,  the  novel  barbarism  of 
the  age  had  already  thrown  back  society  into 
its  rudest  element. 

After  a short  month  the  King  with  regret 
was  compelled  to  quit  Windsor  Castle.  It 
was  in  the  court-yard,  passing  by  the  keep, 
that  occurred  the  extraordinary  meeting,  per- 
mitted but  for  a minute— a single  minute — 
deeply  implored  and  hardly  conceded,  that 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  remained  a pri- 

(I)  The  Moderate,  impartially  communicating 
Martiai  Affairs  to  the  Kingdom  of  England ; January 
9 to  16,  1619.  The  writer  was  Gilbert  Mubbolt,  or 
Mabbold,  the  new  licenser:— in  this  first  year  of 
‘•freedom  restored:” 


soner  at  the  Castle,  cast  himself  on  his  knees 
before  the  King : — “ Jly  dear  Master  1”  was 
all  he  could  say.  “ I have,  indeed,”  replied 
Charles,  “ been  a dear  master  to  you!”  Both 
parted  to  go  to  the  same  fate.  ' 

The  King  was  removed  to  the  Palace  of 
St.  James’s.  Hitherto  the  King  had  been 
served  with  the  usual  ceremonies  of  State. 
He  dined  in  the  Presence-chamber ; the 
Carver,  the  Sewer,  the  Cup-bearer,  and  the 
Gentleman-usher  officiated ; the  cup  was 
presented  on  the  knee,  and  the  Say  was 
given  out.  (1)  At  St.  James’s  Charles  first 
endured  the  petty  indignity  from  the  wretch- 
ed faction,  who  ordered  that  all  regal  cere- 
monies should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  ac- 
customed respect  lo  his  Majesty  at  his  meals 
should  be  forborne.  Soldiers  now  were  his 
rough  attendants,  and  brought  in  the  dishes 
uncovered.  The  King  felt  the  degradation, 
ate  little,  and  in  private.  “ Is  there  any 
thing  more  contemptible  than  a despised 
Prince?”  said  Charles  lo  his  faithful  Thomas 
Herbert. 

The  story  of  Charles  the  First’s  imprison- 
ment at  llolmby  and  at  Hampton  Court,  his 
long  confinement  at  Carisbrooke  Castle,  his 
immurement  at  the  dismal  Block-house  of 
Hurst , his  return  to  regal  Windsor,  and  his 
final  removal  to  St.  James's  and  Whitehall, 
open  a series  of  pathetic  scenes  which  the 
inventions  of  a Shakspcare  could  hardly  sur- 
pass in  dramatic  effect  or  noble  pathos — 
scenes,  however,  which  “ the  Malignants” 
of  party  have  affected  lo  pass  by  as  ordinary 
incidents,  throwing  a veil  over  that  grandeur 
of  mind  which  their  brutalised  spirits  could 
never  wear  down  to  their  own  level. 

So  truly  did  Charles  say  of  himself,  “We 
have  learned  to  busy  ourself  in  retiring  into 
ourself,  and  therefore  the  belter  digest  what 
befalls.” 

CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

The  Trial  and  the  Decapitation. 

The  Commons  voted  themselves  “ the 
Supreme  Authority  of  the  Nation,”  and  what- 
ever they  declared  to  be  law  was  law,  without 
the  consent  of  the  King  and  the  Peers. 
Shortly  after,  when  they  had  rid  themselves 
of  the  Sovereign,  they  voted  the  Lords  “ to 
be  dangerous  and  useless.”  Harry  Marten, 
as  reckless  in  his  wit  as  in  his  life,  with  the 

(S)  The  Sap  is  an  abbreviation  of  Assay,  or  trial! 
the  ceremony  of  tasting  the  King’s  food  when  pre- 
sented. 
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same  tolerant  good-humour  which  he  had 
evinced  on  a former  occasion  with  Judge 
Jenkins,  proposed  an  amendment  in  favour 
of  the  Lords,  that  “ they  were  useless  but  not 
dangerous.”  By  this  felicitous  humour  this 
Commonwealth-man  had  often  relieved  the 
Royalists  in  their  most  critical  circumstances, 
and,  though  a regicide,  his  life  was  after- 
wards spared  by  the  grateful  mediation  of 
the  numerous  friends  whom  his  facetious 
genius  had  so  timely  served. 

An  ardent  critic  has  recently  said  of  the 
trial  of  Charles  the  First,  that  “He  was  ar- 
raigned, sentenced,  and  executed  in  the  face 
of  heaven  and  earth.”  This  is  the  poetry  of 
the  fiction  ! fn  what  manner  the  erection  of 
“ the  High  Court  of  Justice,”  a court  never 
before  heard  of,  stood  in  connexion  with 
“ Heaven  and  Earth,”  a plainer  narrativo 
may  suffice  to  expose. 

A judicial  trial  of  the  Sovereign,  I have 
shown,  was  the  favourite  scheme  of  the 
Army-faction,  contemplated  at  a much  earlier 
period  than  our  historians  have  traced,  at 
least  two  years  before  it  occurred.  (1)  It 
was  often  dropped  and  resumed.  YVhen 
Charles  had  closed  with  the  treaty  of  New- 
port , the  struggle  became  momentous  be- 
tween the  two  great  factions.  The  Army  ad- 
vanced on  London.  On  December  1st,  1648, 
they  carried  off  the  King  to  Hurst  Castle.  On 
the  5th  the  House  sate  through  the  whole 
night,  and,  after  a fierce  debate,  in  tho  morn- 
ing they  carried  the  question  that  the  King’s 
concessions  were  satisfactory  for  a settle- 
ment. Tho  Army-faction  seemed  mastered. 
What  then  happens  ? 

One  of  themselves  has  told  us.  “ The 
Parliament  has  fallen  into  such  factions  and 
divisions,  that  any  one  who  usually  attended 
and  observed  tho  business  of  the  House 
could,  after  a debate  upon  any  question, 
easily  number  the  votes  that  would  be  on  each 
side,  before  the  question  was  put.”  This 
curious  circumstance  had  never  been  grave- 
ly recorded  by  tho  present  historiographer, 
had  his  friends  not  constituted  tho  forlorn 
minority.  It  was  thorefore  “a  resolution,” 
so  Ludlow  expresses  it,  that  the  minority 

(0  This  important  fact  I have  alluded  to  at  page 
*74.  See  Baillie’s  Letters,  ii.,  209.  May,  4646.  “1 
abhor  to  think  of  it,  what  they  speak  of  execution." 
p.213.  In  June  he  writes,  alluding  to  the  King, 
4‘  Had  it  not  been  that  he  foresaw  he  was  ready  to 
be  taken  at  Oxford,  and  either  to  have  been  execut- 
ed, whtch  is  the  mind  of  too  many  here,  or  to  be 
clapped  np  in  perpetual  prison,  he  had  never  come 
near  us."  Again,  at  p.  223,  in  AugUBt  of  the  same 


should  be  changed  into  a majority.  It  was 
“ resolved  by  three  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  three  of  the  officers  of  tho  Army, 
who  withdrew  into  a private  room  to  consider 
of  tho  best  means.”  In  truth  there  were  nor 
best  nor  worst  I When  “ the  Tyrant”  Charles 
had  required  that  five  Members  should  be  put 
on  their  trial,  that  abrupt  arrest  of  their  per- 
sons— that  feeble  coup  d'etat— went  far  to  lose 
him  his  throne.  Tho  present  six  “Tyrants” 
in  “ a private  room”  had  the  list  of  the  whole 
House  placed  before  them  in  luxuriance,  to 
pick  and  choose.  “ We  went  over  the  names 
of  all  the  Members,  one  by  one,  giving  the 
truest  characters  we  rould  of  their  inclina- 
tions, wherein  I presume  we  were  not 
mistaken  in  many.”  No  matter  I the  hour 
presses,  and  the  business  is  not  nice  ! “ The 
Army  being  ordered” — (by  whom  ? apparent- 
ly by  the  six  “ tyrants”  in  the  “ private 
room”) — “ to  be  drawn  up  the  next  morning, 
with  guards  placed  in  Westminster  Hall,  the 
Court  of  Requests,  and  the  Lobby” — (on  what 
business?)  “that  none  might  be  permitted 
to  pass  into  tho  House  but  such  as  had  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  public  interest  1”  By 
this  mode,  “ tho  minority”  of  “ the  public 
interest”  triumphed  over  “ tho  majority.” 
Such  is  the  honest  history  of  Colonel  Pride’s 
famed  “Purge,”  delivered  by  their  own 
authentic  historian.  (2) 

This  coup  d’etat  was  struct  on  December 
6th,  the  very  next  day  after  their  discomfi- 
ture in  the  House.  On  January  tho  4lh  the 
Commons  invested  themselves  with  “ the 
Supremo  Authority,”  and  on  tho  9th  the 
High  Court  of  Juslico  to  try  the  King  was 
proclaimed. 

Such  is  the  simple  story  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  on  “ the  face  of  the  Earth  for 
their  acts  in  “ the  face  of  Heaven  ” we  must 
look  to  their  chaplain  and  buffoon,  Hugh 
Peters.  He  himself  tells  us  that  the  fate  of 
the  King  too  deeply  affected  the  public  mind. 

The  public  interest”  out  of  the  House  was 
so  far  from  an  agreement  with  “ the  public 
interest  ” in  it,  that  the  members  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  sate  in  pretended  fasts,  and 
at  state  sermons,  acted  by  their  gesticulator 

year : “The secretaries  are  the  extremely  malicious 
enemies  of  the  blinded  Prince,  burning  for  the  day 
to  cast  him  and  all  his  posterity  out  of  England.” 
Baiilie  was  himself  an  honest  intolerant  Presby- 
terian, and  Charles  the  First,  with  him,  was  “the 
blinded  Prince,"  because  he  could  not  as  an  English 
monarch,  and  in  conscience  as  a religionist,  sub- 
scribe the  covenant  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland! 

(2;  Ludlow,  i.,  233. 
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and  comedian  in  the  pulpit.  They  were 
edified  and  diverted  by  many  a drolling  tale, 
a gibe  and  a quip,  or  an  ecstasy  kneeling  or 
weeping,  now  hiding  his  head,  now  clapping 
his  hands  for  a new  revelation.  AH  for  ‘ ‘ the 
Red  Coats  1”  “ Moses  was  now  to  lead  the 
people  out  of  Egyptian  bondage  1 but  how  ? 
that  was  not  yet  revealed  to  me !”  Shrugging 
his  shoulders,  covering  his  eyes  with  bis 
hands,  burying  his  head  in  the  cushion,  re- 
sounding laughter  polluted  the  choir  of  St. 
Margaret’s  Chapel.  The  grotesque  seer,  start- 
ing up  suddenly,  cried  out,  “Now  I have  it 
by  Revelation  I This  Army  must  root  up 
monarchy,  not  only  here,  but  in  France,  and 
other  kingdoms  round  about — this  is  to  bring 
you  out  of  Egypt  1”  But  it  seoras  that  thero 
were  “ foolish  citizens  in  our  Jerusalem,  who 
for  a little  trading  and  profit  would  have 
Christ  crucified  (pointing  to  the  red  coats 
crowding  on  the  pulpit-stairs),  and  that  great 
Barabbas  of  Windsor  released.”  It  was  be- 
fore Cromwell,  and  Bradshaw,  the  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  novel  Court,  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding the  execution  on  the  Tuesday,  that 
the  High  Priest  of  the  Revolution  look  for  his 
text,  “ Bind  your  kings  with  chains,  and 
your  nobles  with  fetters  of  iron.”  It  de- 
lighted them  to  hear  of  “ the  Rabble  of 
Princes,”  and  Cromwell  was  observed  to 
laugh. 

Hugh  Peters  is  a name  covered  with 
odium  ; the  moral  habits  of  this  carnal  pro- 
phet have  been  so  frequently  aspersed  by  the 
royalists,  that,  had  Hugh  Peters  not  made  his 
own  confessions,  we  could  never  have  formed 
any  correct  notion  of  the  vile  and  ridiculous 
man  himself.  In  this  political  history  of  hu- 
man nature  he  serves  greatly  to  instruct  us. 
lie  was  one  of  those  characters  who  are  en- 
gendered in  the  excitement  of  a Revolution- 
ary period,  persons  easily  tempted  to  go  aU 
lengths  with  a triumphant  party,  and  contri- 
bute to  more  mischief  than  they  would  of 
themselvos  incline  to. 

This  raerry-Andrew  in  the  pulpit,  and  this 
advocate  for  the  sword  in  law,  was  at  bottom 
a grave  and  earnest  divine,  neither  wanting 
in  learning  nor  in  ability.  By  the  deposition 
of  a servant  at  his  trial,  it  appears  that  he 
was  usually  “ melancholy  sick.”  OriginaHy 
an  exile  from  his  non-conformity,  under  the 
severe  administration  of  Laud,  he  had  passed 
over  into  New  England,  and  on  his  return 
home,  after  fourteen  years  of  absence,  found 
the  nation  plunged  in  civil  war.  His  patrons 
were  the  Parliamentary  Generals.  Minister, 


messenger,  and  minion  of  the  Army,  in  his 
political  fanaticism  he  maintained  that  all 
government  depended  on  the  sword.  (1)  Yet 
this  reckless  being  in  his  cell,  awaiting  his 
trial,  could  consider,  as  he  tells  us,  that  “ A 
good  government  is  where  men  may  be  as 
good  as  they  can,  and  not  so  bad  as  they 
would.”  He  grew  wealthy  under  his  masters, 
who  bestowed  on  him  an  estate,  loaded  him 
with  frequent  donations,  one  of  which  was 
Laud’s  library  ; and  his  conscience,  now  the 
fatal  tree  was  in  his  contemplation,  was  trou- 
bled about  some  parts  of  Lord  Craven’s 
estate,  of  which  he  had  evidently  shared  in 
the  pillage  with  the  infamous  Lord  Grey, 
whom  be  says,  “ as  I had  lime,”  (for  in  truth 
Peters  was  too  busy  to  sermonise  in  private,) 
“lever  advised  against  that  spirit  of  levelling 
then  stirring.”  He  who  lives  on  rapine  is 
usually  improvident.  Peters  “ lived  in  debt, 
for  what  1 had,  others  shared  in.”  He  would 
ascribe  to  himself  the  splendour  of  genero- 
sity, while  he  conceals  the  vulgar  prodiga- 
lity of  the  mean  adventurer.  This  was  one 
of  the  men  appointed  to  be  the  Reformers  of 
the  law.  In  his  tract  “ Good  Work  for  a 
Good  Magistrate,  or  a Short  Cut  to  Great 
Quiet,”  he  proposed  the  extirpation  of  the 
whole  system  of  our  laws,  and  recommended 
that  the  records  in  the  Tower  should  be  burnt 
as  the  monuments  of  tyranny.  For  this  sug- 
gestion he  craves  pardon,  as  his  project  ap- 
pears to  have  given  offence ; his  only  design 
in  law  was  for  “ ease,  expedition,  and  cheap- 
ness but  he  owns,  “ When  1 was  called 
about  mending  laws,  1 confess  I might  as 
weU  have  been  spared.”  He  asserted  on  his 
trial  that  he  had  done  many  good  offices  to 
the  royalists  when  he  was  in  power,  and 
wore  a ring  which  Goring  had  given  him 
for  having  saved  his  life.  But  when  he  wrote 
in  his  Confessions,  before  his  trial  had  come 
on,  that  “ He  never  had  a hand  in  contriving 
or  acting  the  death  of  the  king,  as  1 am 
scandalised,”  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
hismomorable  sermon  on  “ the  Barabbas  of 
Windsor”  and  its  text  had  been  utterly  for- 
gotten. He  had  declared  that  the  Common- 
wealth would  never  be  at  peace  till  they  got 
rid  of  the  three  L’s,  Lords,  Levites,  and 
Lawyers.  In  the  hour  of  contrition  he  wrote 
in  prison,  “A  dying  father’s  last  legacy  to 
an  only  child,”  his  daughter.  Then  he 
mourned  that  “ ever  be  had  been  popular, 
and  known  better  to  others  than  to  myself.” 

(I)  See  note  in  page  430  for  his  dialogue  with 
LUburne. 
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When  the  cruel  death  which  he  was  to  suffer 
approached,  then  he  cried  that  “ life  was 
sweet,  and  death  was  terrible.”  Thus  is  a 
man  two  men  I a wide  interval  separates  the 
highflyer  Hugh  Peters  at  the  Army,  and  the 
Hugh  Peters,  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
“shortly  going  where  time  shall  be  no  more, 
nor  cock  nor  clock  distinguish  hours  1” 

When  this  pageant  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  assembled,  it  was  discovered  that,  in 
reality,  two-thirds  of  the  members  had  been 
drawn  out  of  the  Army.  There  were  some 
adventurers  who  looked  not  for  their  fortunes 
by  their  sword,  but  by  their  compliance.  And 
there  were  a few,  “ the  honest  fanatics,”  as 
Mrs.  Macaulay  designates  Major  Harrison, 
who  subscribed  tho  death-warrant  of  Charles 
tho  First,  on  motives  and  principles  by  which 
they  would  have  expounded  the  Apocalypse, 
and  by  which  they  calculated  the  approach 
of  the  Millennium,  or  demonstrated  tho  Anti- 
Christ  of  Rome. 

When  the  Commissioners  were  preparing 
for  the  trial  of  the  King,  they  debated  whe- 
ther they  should  have  in  Court  both  a sword 
and  a mace;  for  this  huddled  government, 
not  having  yet  had  time  to  order  a Common- 
wealth-mace, the  ono  in  use  bore  the  royal 
arms.  There  was  something  antithetical  in 
the  present  process  of  displaying  the  regal 
authority  in  the  moment  of  the  abolition  of 
monarchy.  They  resolved  to  have  both,  tho 
sword  alone  looking  too  terrible. 

They  had  been  more  diligent  in  fixing  in 
full  view  the  newly-manufactured  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  bearing  this  in- 
scription, suggested  by  the  willy  and  disso- 
lute Henry  Marten.  “ The  first  year  of  Free- 
dom by  God’s  blessing  restored  1C48.”  This 
singular  expression  Restored  he  used  on  an- 
other occasion.  In  drawing  up  (he  Remon- 
strance of  the  Army,  which  changed  the 
Monarchy  into  a Commonwealth,  this  Sheri- 
dan of  his  day  had  said  “ Restored  to  its 

(I)  1 found  this  anecdote  In  the  Aubrey  Papers  at 
the  Ashmolean  Museum.  It  may  receive  some  elu- 
cidation from  a passage  in  the  trial  of  the  great 
Regicide,  Thomas  Scott.  This  party  maintained 
that  Ihe  English  Government  originally  consisted  of 
the  Commons,  whh  h Scotl  urged  as  a plea  for  Ids 
defence  in  hating  obeyed  the  Parliament,  consist 
ing  solely  of  the  Commons.  The  Court  having  ob- 
served  to  Scott  that  lie  could  not  give  one  instance 
that  ever  the  House  of  Commons  did  assume  the 
King’s  authority,  the  prisoner  replied,  “lean  many, 
where  there  was  nothing  but  a House  of  Commons!” 
The  Court— “When  was  that?"  Scott.— "In  tho 
Saxons' time.”  This,  no  doubl,  puttied  the  Court, 
as  it  has  many  a more  profound  anliquary  than 


ancient  government  of  Commonwealth.”  A 
member  rose  to  reprimand,  and  to  wonder  at 
the  impudence  of  Harry  Marten  asserting 
the  antiquity  of  Commonwealth,  of  which  ho 
had  never  before  heard.  The  wit  rejoined  by 
a whimsical  illustration  of  tho  propriety  of 
the  term,  and  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
man  who  had  now  heard  it  for  the  first  time. 
“ There  was,”  said  Harry,  “a  text  which 
had  often  troubled  his  spirit  concerning  the 
man  who  was  blind  from  his  mother’s  womb, 
but  at  length  whose  sight  was  restored  to  the 
sight  which  he  should  have  had.”  The  wit- 
ticism was  keen,  though  almost  as  abstruse 
as  tho  antiquity'  of  an  English  Common- 
wealth. (1) 

Charles,  on  his  entrance  before  Ihc  tribunal 
which  had  now  usurped  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  State,  beheld  Cromwell  and  Harry 
Marten  sitting  on  each  side  of  this  escutcheon, 
and  might  liavo  read,  by  that  “ hand-writing 
on  tho  wall,”  how  his  days  were  numbered, 
and  that  ho  had  already  outlived  tho  mon- 
archy. 

Amidst  all  their  public  insolence  to  the 
King,  thefeeling  was  still  novel  and  awkward 
among  thorn  in  their  familiar  approach  to  his 
person.  The  Commonwealth’s  new  mace- 
bearer,  overcome  by  the  awfulness  of  con- 
ducting Charles  to  the  bar,  excessively  trem- 
bled, and  could  scarcely  support  the  mace,  or 
hold  up  the  bar  to  admit  tho  King  to  liischair 
within  it. 

There  was  in  the  common  people  at  large 
a deep  veneration  for  tho  royal  person.  Their 
weeping  eyes  witnessed  his  long  afflictions; 
tho  misfortunes  and  tho  grievances  of  the 
early  part  of  Ihe  reign  of  this  hapless  prince 
hardly  lived  in  Iheir  recollections.  They  had 
more  recently  listened  to  tales  of  his  gallantry 
in  tho  field,  and  of  his  magnanimous  spirit 
in  his  prisons.  Admitted  into  his  presence, 
all  were  struck  by  the  gravity  and  stateliness 
of  him,  whom  nature  and  habit  alike  formed 

either  the  Court  or  Scott  himself.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  battled ; they  had  not  sufficient 
erudition  to  contradict  the  assertion, — they  waived 
the  argument.  Court. — “You  do  not  come  to  any 
time  within  six  hundred  years,  you  speak  of  times 
wherein  things  were  obscure.”  The  late  David 
Williams,  in  tho  days  of  revolutionary  Reforms, 
printed  a diagram  of  the  English  Constitution, 
wherein  the  rude  times  of  Alfred  were  shown  to  Ibe 
eye  as  its  perfection.  According  to  such  theories. 
Hie  Anti-monarchists  would  throw  back  a nation  in 
the  highest  slaleof  civilisation  to  barbarous  periods 
when  the  people  were  often  slaves  attached  to  ihc 
soil.  This,  then,  was  lobe  Ihc  Constitution  "re- 
storedtoits  ancient  governmentof  Commonwealth!” 
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for  sovereignty.  While  the  prevailing  fac- 
tion, small  but  terrible,  for  it  lay  among  the 
officers,  was  proclaiming  Charles  the  First 
“ A Tyrant  1”  the  generous  nature  of  the  un- 
contaminated many  was  ever  betraying  itself, 
not  only  by  a mournful  silonce,  but  often  by 
a spontaneous  burst  of  “ God  save  the  King  1” 
Hume  has  boaulifully  touched  this  part  of 
the  story.  “The  King  was  softened  at  this 
moving  scene,  and  expressed  his  gratitude 
for  their  dutiful  affection.”  An  unfortunate 
monarch,  in  tho  depth  of  his  misery,  could 
find  brothers  among  the  people.  These  wero 
no  hirelings,  for  Charles’s  parly  was  now 
silenced,  dispersed,  or  in  terror,  suffered  to 
exist  only  by  their  inactivity  or  their  conceal- 
ment. 

The  personal  respect  for  the  King  was  fell 
in  every  class.  Some  of  the  soldiers  alone 
wero  compelled,  by  two  or  three  of  their 
commanders,  to  raise  a forced  shout  or  ob- 
trude an  insult.  When  the  King  was  rowed 
to  Westminster,  a great  concourse  of  boats 
collected  ; the  soldiers,  commanded  by  Major 
Ilarri'On,  wero  covered,  but  the  watermen 
insisted  on  rowing  the  King  bare-headed. 
Colonel  Tomlinson,  although  his  party  had 
passed  their  sentenco  on  the  King  as  a Traitor, 
would  conduct  the  King  to  the  scaffold  with 
hat  in  hand.  Even  the  unknown  execution- 
ers deemed  it  advisable  to  w'ear  masks.  As 
for  the  High  Court  themselves,  they  seem  to 
have  sat  in  terror.  They  ordered  the  vaults 
to  be  searched,  they  barred  and  locked  them- 
selves in  at  every  entrance,  they  set  guards 
on  the  leads  and  other  places  that  had  win- 
dows, and  all  back-doors.  Ten  companies  of 
foot  were  constantly  on  guard;  tho  people 
were  beat  back  by  the  soldiers.  Tho  famed 
broad-brimmed  hat,  beneath  which  their 
Lord  President  scowled  on  the  hapless  mon- 
arch, was  cased  with  iron.  These  self-styled 
represenialives  of  the  people  were  carrying 
on  a cause  in  the  name  of  the  people;  but 
how  happened  it  that  the  counsel  for  tho 
plaintiffs  appear  to  have  been  most  fearful  of 
the  plaintiffs  themselves? 

Charles  the  First,  on  his  trial,  at  no  lime 
found  his  presenco  of  mind  fail,  nor  the 
firmness  of  his  pulse,  nor  the  aptness  of  his 
language.  From  early  life  he  had  a defective 
utterance,  but  at  his  trial  the  intensity  of 
his  feelings  carried  on  his  voico  without  fal- 
tering. The  King  had  resolved  not  to  acknow- 
ledge by  any  salute  the  present  High  Court, 
and  for  this  purpose  would  not  uncover.  They 
had  anticipated  this  resolution,  for  this  mi- 
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nute  circumstance  was  actually  debated  among 
them.  It  was  ordered,  that  “ in  case  the 
Prisoner  shall  in  language  or  carriage  towards 
the  Court  be  contemptuous,  etc.,  it  is  left  to 
the  Lord  President  to  admonish,  or  to  com- 
mand the.  taking  away  of  the  Prisoner;  but, 
as  to  the  Prisoner’s  taking  off  his  hat,  the 
Court  will  not  insist  upon  it  this  day.”  Nor, 
indeed,  did  they  on  any  one  day  of  the  trial. 
An  expression  of  public  contempt  for  the 
Royal  presence  was  yet  so  much  of  a novelty, 
that  even  these  Commissioners,  who  had 
dared  to  try  him  for  his  life,  did  not  venture 
once  to  offer  him  a public  indignity,  not- 
withstanding that  the  more  violent  of  tho 
faction  reduced  his  designation  to  “ The 
Man.”  Bradshaw,  though  he  never  address- 
ed the  King  by  the  style  of  royalty,  and 
spoke  to  Charles  as  to  an  ordinary  prisoner, 
often  applied  the  title  of  “Sir!”  which  was 
as  freely  bestowed  by  the  King,  tho  only 
equality  which  could  exist  between  them. 
The  stale  of  his  Royalty,  though  dimmed,  was 
not  yet  lost.  Bradshaw,  a Serjeant  of  obscure 
reputation,  suddenly  elevated  into  the  office 
of  tho  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Land,  affected 
an  equality  of  pomp  with  Royalty  itself ; yet 
as  the  same  preparations  had  been  allowed 
the  King,  it  betrayed  in  these  novices  in  the 
arts  of  degrading  the  person  of  the  Sovereign 
the  involuntary  concession  of  a tribute  to 
public  opinion.  The  King  at  the  bar  was  still 
the  King.  Charles  never  suffered  himself  to 
be  hurried  ; he  look  his  chair  with  stateliness, 
he  sat  down  leisurely,  or  looked  about  him 
with  curiosity,  often  with  many  an  inquiring 
glance.  A paper  of  tho  day  describes  the 
King.  “ With  a quick  eye  and  nimble  gesture 
he  turned  himself  oftentimes  about,  casting 
an  eye  not  only  on  those  who  were  on  each 
sido  of  the  Court,  but  oven  on  the  spectators 
in  the  midst  of  the  Hall.”  Was  thero  yet  a 
lingering  hope  in  that  firm  though  subdued 
spirit,  for  the  appearance  of  some  unknown 
friend?  Or  did  Charles  imagine  that  the 
very  person  of  Majesty  might  create  anew 
expiring  loyalty  ? Four  noblemen,  it  is  said, 
had  indeed  offered  themselves  to  be  tried  for 
tho  imputed  crimes  of  their  Royal  Master. 
They  declared  that  they  had  concurred  by 
their  counsels,  and  alone  should  bo  deemed 
guilty.  Honour  and  patriotism  emulated 
each  other  in  that  proffered  immolation.  But 
from  the  Court  before  him  the  King  could 
receive  no  generous  sympathy.  Tho  Solicitor 
for  the  People,  a very  poor  but  not  unskil- 
ful lawyer,  and  who  a few  days  before  the 
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Trial  had  never  had  any  expectation  of  the 
office,  with  his  two  Republican  Counsel,  one 
of  whom  was  the  Dutchman,  Dorislaus,  were 
only  separated  from  the  King  by  a slight  par- 
tition, and  the  soldiers  surrounding  the  Court 
filled  the  intermediate  passage  between  the 
King  and  tho  people.  Charles  the  First  was 
there  as  if  he  had  stood  alone  in  the  universe. 
Once  a solitary  voice  reminded  him  that 
there  was  in  that  Court  one  who  recognised 
tho  King,  and  proclaimed  who  was  the  traitor; 
but  that  voice  was  a female’s  1 (1) 

Charles  carried  a cone,  or,  in  the  style  of 
the  day,  “ a staff.”  When  Cooke,  the  Soli- 
citor, was  delivering  himself  with  insolence, 
tho  King  two  or  three  times  gently  touchod 
his  shoulder.  While  the  charge  was  being 
read,  the  King  rose  again  to  look  around, 
and  resumed  his  seat  with  a stern  look,  but 
at  the  passago  where  ho  was  accused  of 
being  “ a tyrant;  a traitor,”  etc.,  he  scorn- 
fully laughed  in  the  face  of  the  Court.  A re- 
markable circumstance  occurred.  As  the 
King  was  leaning  on  his  cane  the  head  broke 
off  on  a sudden,  and  rolled  on  the  ground. 
This  seemed  for  a moment  to  affect  tho  King, 
as  it  did  many  who  saw  or  hoard  of  it.  This 
momentary  surprise  did  not,  however,  de- 
range his  ideas.  Not  that  Charles  did  not 
partake  of  the  prevalent  superstitions  of 
omens  at  this  time ; he  afterwards  confessed 
to  Bishop  Juxon  that  “it  really  made  a great 
impression  on  him.”  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  was  a malicious  contrivance  of  Hugh 
Peters,  who  was  then  “ the  King’s  gaoler,” 
and  who  had  “ artificially  tampered  upon 
his  staff,”  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  a sud- 
den dismay  into  the  mind  of  the  King.  In 
an  age  when  our  sages  still  expounded  omens 
and  chronicled  their  dreams,  a mischance  so 
timed  before  the  eyes  of  the  public  was  no  in- 
considerable one.  If  it  were  a trick,  it  w as 
the  triumph  of  a little  villain,  or  the  disgrace 
of  a great  one.  It  was,  however,  with  that 
headless  cane,  that  in  retiring  from  the  bar 
Charles  pointed  to  the  sword  lying  on  the 
table,  and  scornfully  said,  “ 1 do  not  fear 
that.”  But  Charles  had  to  endure  the  inso- 
lence of  the  vile,  and  it  is  said  he  smiled  when 

(I)  It  is  well  known  who  this  lady  was.  When 
the  charge  against  the  King  was  made,  in  the  name 
of  the  Commons  and  People  of  England,  a lady  de- 
claimed with  a loud  voice,  “It  is  a lie ' not  a quar- 
ter of  the  people!  Oliver  Cromwell  is  a rogue  and 
atraitor!”  The  lady  was  masked.  Colonel  Axtell 
ordered  his  musketeers  to  present  their  muskets  to 
the  box  and  tire  on  the  woman,  using  an  oppro- 
brious term.  This  produced  a dreadful  silence, 


some  soldiers  spat  in  his  face,  and  a lady  of 
rank,  who  was  already  infamous  by  her  loose 
conduct,  fiercely  exulted  in  the  same  honour. 
The  prostitute  could  rival  the  bully  of  her  fac- 
tion. 

The  trial  of  the  King,  its  chief  points  and 
the  arguments,  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
reader  in  our  popular  histories,  but  too  many 
traits  are  lost  in  those  summaries.  Bradshaw 
assumes  that  “ the  supreme  jurisdiction  lies 
with  the  Commons  of  England;”  the  King 
insists  that  “tho  House  of  Commons  was 
never  a Court  of  Judicature.”  The  words  of 
“ The  Tyrant”  may  still  be  quoted  for  their 
simplicity  and  their  force.  “ If  power  with- 
out law  may  make  laws,  may  alter  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  kingdom,  I do  not  know 
what  subject  he  is  in  England  that  can  he 
sure  of  his  life,  or  any  thing  that  he  calls  his 
own.”  Bradshaw  would  not  allow  the  King  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  this  self-elected 
court,  insisting  on  his  submission  to  it. 
Charles  admirably  replied  to  the  “Serjeant” 
— “ Sir,  by  your  favour,  I do  not  know  the 
forms  of  law.  I do  know  law  and  reason, 
though  1 am  no  lawyer  professed.  I know  as 
much  law  as  any  gentleman  in  England,  and 
therefore,  under  your  favour,  I do  plead  for 
the  liberties  of  tho  people  of  England  more 
than  you  do.”  Bradshaw,  pressed  hard  by 
the  King’s  argument,  who  said,  “ 1 require 
that  I do  give  in  my  reasons  why  I do  not 
answer,”  with  rudo  insolence  replied,  “Sir, 
’lis  not  for  prisoners  to  require!”  The  in- 
dignant monarch  for  a moment  gave  way  to 
his  natural  hastiness  of  temper — “ Prisoner. 
Sir!  I am  not  an  ordinary  prisoner  1”  But  if 
Charles  by  an  instantaneous  emotion  lost  his 
temper,  tho  Lord  President  lost  his  presence 
of  mind  or  command  of  language,  for  wbea 
the  King  said,  “ Show  me  that  jurisdiction 
where  reason  is  not  to  be  heard  T’  the  Serjeant 
unwittingly  replied,  “Sir!  we  show  it  you 
here,  tho  Commons  of  England.”  (2) 

On  the  last  day  there  was  a more  subdued 
spirit  on  the  King.  He  now  perceived  that 
no  argument  would  avail.  Ho  would  not 
acknowledge  their  authority,  but  he  did  not 
deny  their  power.  We  will  listen  to  the 

The  lady  retired.  The  evidenre  of  Sir  Purbsek 
Temple  ascertains  that  it  was  the  Lady  Fairfax. 

(2)  These  “reasons,"  which  the  King  was  not 
suffered  to  deliver,  and  which,  if  he  had,  would 
have  been  to  no  purpose,  he,  as  was  his  iaboriuo 
custom,  left  behind  him  in  writing.  Be  has  ewB 
noted  down  when  he  was  interrupted  in  speaking, 
adding,  “ Against  reason  I was  hindered  to  show  my 
reasons.” 
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King,  “ Sir  1 I know  it  is  in  Tain  for  me  to 
dispute ; I am  no  sceptic,  for  to  deny  the 
power  you  have ; I know  that  you  have  power 
enough ! Sir ! I must  confess  I think  it  would 
have  been  for  the  kingdom's  peace  if  you 
would  have  taken  the  pains  to  have  shown 
the  lawfulness  of  your  power.”  Charles  now 
condescended  almost  to  imploro  for  a little 
delay  of  a day  or  two,  to  be  heard  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  avoid  a hasty  judg- 
ment. When  the  King  declared  “ I have 
nothing  more  to  say,  but  I shall  desire  that 
this  may  be  entered  what  I have  said,”  tho 
vulgar  triumph  of  the  pert  and  petulant 
lawyer  seems  barbarously  marked  in  the  re- 
tort—“ The  Court  then.  Sir,  hath  something 
to  say  unto  you,  which  although  I know  will 
be  very  unacceptable,  yet,  notwithstanding, 
they  are  resolved  to  discharge  their  duty.” 
Tho  scarlet  gown  worn  on  this  day  had  al- 
ready pronounced  sentence  to  the  eyes  of  all 
present,  but  tho  wounded  pride  it  concealed 
betrayed  itself  when  Bradshaw  told  the  King, 
“ Sir ! you  have  not  owned  us  as  a Court, 
and  you  look  upon  us  as  a tort  of  people  met 
together.” 

While  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounc- 
ing, the  King  was  observed  to  smile,  and 
then  to  lift  his  eyes  in  silently  appealing  to 
Heaven.  After  the  condemnation  this  extra- 
ordinary dialogue  ensued. 

The  King  addressed  Uradshaw.  “ Will  you 
hear  nio  a word,  Sir?” 

Biudsiuw.— “ Sir,  you  are  not  to  be  heard 
after  the  sentence.” 

Thr  Kins. — “ No,  Sir !” 

Bradshaw.— “No,  Sir!  by  your  favour, 
Sir ! Guard ! withdraw  your  prisoner  !” 

Kiss. — “I may  speak  after  the  sentence, 
by  your  favour.  Sir  I I may  speak  after  sen- 
tence, ever!  By  your  favour,  hold!  The 

sentence.  Sir  I I say  Sir 1 do— I am  not 

suffered  to  speak — expect  what  justice  other 
peoplo  will  have !” 

Violently  hurried  from  the  Bar,  in  the 
brokon  words  and  the  struggle  of  contemned 
Majesty,  wo  still  mark  tho  unalterable  for- 
titude of  Charles  the  First.  He  commanded 
while  he  implored.  In  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
spearo  is  there  a touch  more  natural  than 
Charles’s  ever  ! In  this  tragical  agitation,  we 
catch  from  the  last  words  which  fell  from  his 
lips  a prediction  of  political  wisdom.  Hume, 
in  one  of  those  inimitable  passages  his  fine 
genius  often  cast,  has  exquisitely  touched  tho 
picture  of  Charles  the  First  at  these  moments. 
“His  soul,  without  effort  or  affectation. 


seemed  only  to  remain  in  the  situation  fa- 
miliar to  it,  and  to  look  down  with  contempt 
on  all  the  efforts  of  human  malice  and  ini- 
quity.” 

Dragged  from  tho  bar,  the  King  passed 
through  a rabble  of  soldiers ; brutal  indig-; 
nilies  were  cast  on  him,  but  his  spirit  was 
constant  to  itself.  Some  soldiers  were  revil- 
ing him,  others  blowing  tobacco-whiffs  in 
his  face,  or  throwing  their  broken  pipes  in 
his  way;  one  honest  soldier  exclaiming, 
“ God  bless  you,  Sir  1”  his  Captain  caned 
him.  The  King  observed,  that  “ the  punish- 
ment exceeded  tho  offence.”  In  a conversa- 
tion with  Herbert,  shortly  afterwards,  the 
King  asked  if  he  had  remarked  tho  cry  of  tho 
soldiers  for  “ Justice  and  Execution  !”  Herbert 
answered  that  ho  did,  and  wondered  at  it. 
“ So  did  not  I,”  said  Charles,  “ for  I am  well 
assured  the  soldiers  bear  no  malice  to  me. 
Tho  cry  was, no  doubt,  given  by  their  officers, 
for  whom  the  soldiers  would  do  the  liko  wero 
there  occasion.” 

This  observation  is  an  evidence  of  the  cor- 
rect judgment  of  tho  King.  We  know  that 
once  Hugh  Peters  hurried  out  of  Court  to 
instigate  a Colonel  to  command  his  men  to 
give  out  a cry  for  Justice!  and  that  after 
sentence,  Colonel  AxtelJ,  having  first  caned 
his  men  to  it,  forced  them  to  cry  out  for  Exe- 
cution ! as  the  King  passed.  Tho  real  per- 
secutors of  Charles  wore  restricted  to  this 
narrow  circle,  nor  would  the  King  have  had 
many  even  among  these,  had  that  party  not 
imagined,  and  several  of  thorn  declared  it, 
that,  had  Charles  lived,  their  own  lives  were 
in  peril. 

Threo  days  intervened  between  tho  sen- 
tence and  the  execution.  Charles,  in  re- 
questing tho  absence  of  his  friends,  admitted 
his  two  children,  the  only  ones  left  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  not  possible  to  be  with  his  chil- 
dren, and  not  remember  their  mother.  His 
least  agony  was  not  that  of  bidding  them  a 
last  farewell ; for  having  done  this,  and  with- 
drawn to  tho  window  to  couceal  his  suffer- 
ings, he  broke  again  into  a violence  of  grief, 
he  returned  to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and 
once  more  lingered  iu  their  embrace. 

A domestic  incident  which  occurred  the 
preceding  evening  gives  a touching  repre- 
sentation of  the  man.  Charles,  taking  off  an 
emerald  ring  from  his  finger,  seemed  anxious 
that  Herbert,  if  possible,  should  hasten  im- 
mediately and  deliver  it  to  a lady  without 
saying  a word.  Herbert  by  great  favour  pro- 
cured the  parole,  and  not  with  little  difficulty 


joogle 
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threaded  his  way  by  the  numerous  sentinels, 
at  that  late  hour.  At  the  sight  of  the  ring, 
the  lady,  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood, 
desired  Herbert  to  wait.  She  returned  with 
a little  cabinet,  closed  with  three  seals,  pray- 
ing that  it  might  be  delivered  to  the  hand 
which  sent  that  ring,  and  which  was  left  with 
her.  In  the  morning  the  mysterious  cabinet 
was  opened;  it  contained  diamonds  and 
jewels,  and  for  the  most  part  broken  Georges 
and  Garters.  “ You  see,”  said  Charles,  “ all 
the  wealth  now  in  my  powor  to  give  my  two 
children.”  The  person  with  whom  tho  ca- 
binet had  been  deposited  by  the  provident 
Monarch  was  Lady  Wheeler,  the  royal  laun- 
dress. , 

In  the  last  pathetic  interview  with  his  chil- 
dren, Charles  told  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
among  other  things,  that  “ His  death  was 
glorious,  for  he  should  dio  for  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  land.  He  should  die  a Martyr.” 
On  the  scaffold  he  declared  that  “ He  was  the 
Martyr  of  the  people.” 

This  style  from  the  lips  of  “a  Tyrant”  is 
strange  and  unexpected,  and  the  title  of 
“ Martyr,”  which  Charles  proudly  professed, 
was  long  disputed  by  his  enemies.  Tho  great 
genius  of  Milton  could  condescend  to  cavil, 
restricting  the  sense  of  the  term  to  those  who 
died  for  persevering  in  their  faith;  but  that, 
since  Charles  had  consented  to  suspend,  or 
abolish,  the  Episcopacy  in  England,  he  could 
not  be  held  to  be  a Martyr  to  religion.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  martyrdom  of  Charles  was  a 
civil  and  political  one.  Charles  need  not  have 
ascended  the  scaffold,  would  he  have  betrayed 
the  liberties  and  plundered  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  Tho  King  alluded  to  this  extraordi- 
nary fact  on  his  trial.  Once  turning  himself 
to  Bradshaw,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  some 
persons  near  him,  Charles  said,  “There  aro 
somo  sitting  here  that  well  know,  that  if  I 
would  have  forfeited  or  betrayed  the  liberties 
and  rights  of  the  people,  I need  not  have 
come  hither.”  (1)  This  last  of  hisacts  seems 

(t)  Trials  of  the  Begicides,  190.  tto  edition. 

(2)  Clement  Walker,  History  of  Independency,  ii., 
109,  gives  many  particulars.  The  meeting  for 
which  Rushworth  was  employed  to  tlx  on  a private 
place,  where  the  persons  assembled  came  singly,  is 
old  in  a manuscript  narrative  from  the  daughter 
of  the  friend  who  lent  the  use  of  his  house  on  this 
occasion. — Echard,  B.  ii.,650.  Neither  Hume  nor 
Dr.  Lin'gard  have  attended  to  theso  facts,  which 
surely  throw  light  on  what  Charles  afterwards  al- 
luded to  when  on  the  scaffold. 

(S)  All  our  writers  have  censured  Hume  for  re- 
cording this  affecting  circumstance.  The  curious 
reader,  I warn  off  any  other,  wilt  take  some  inte- 


an  expiation  of  the  errors  and  infirmilies  of 
the  early  years  of  his  reign. 

The  Grandees  of  the  Army  paused  to  the 
last  hour  of  the  execution  of  the  King  ; that 
unparalleled  event,  for  ancient  Egypt  had  only 
in  their  wisdom  brought  their  monarchs  on 
their  decease  to  a judicial  trial,  was  almost 
counteracted  by  the  fears,  the  offers,  and  tho 
interference  of  great  parties,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  On  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
decollation  written  proposals  were  tendered 
to  the  King  to  restore  him  to  his  shadowy 
throne,  on  terms  which  a pusillanimous  and 
dishonoured  Prince  would  have  subscribed. 
The  Council  of  War  proposed  to  bo  the  sole 
government  of  England,  and  this  military 
force  was  to  be  maintained  by  a heavy  lund- 
rale,  to  be  levied  by  the  Army.  A close  com- 
mittee held  a private  meeting.  Rushworth 
was  concerned  in  procuring  a house  among 
his  friends  for  this  secret  purpose.  Charles, 
at  the  first  articles,  indignantly  threw  aside 
' the  paper  which  might  have  given  him  an 
ignoble  existence,  and  exclaimed,  “ 1 will 
rather  become  a sacrifice  for  my  people,  than 
endure  this  intolerable  bondage  of  an  armed 
Faction  1”  (2)  Charles  would  not  be  a i-'lave- 
king.  It  was  from  this  circumstance  that 
Charles  the  First  deemed  himself  to  be  “ a 
Martyr  for  the  People.” 

Halberdiers  and  musqneteers,  who  were 
hourly  changed,  for  they  mistrusted  their 
own  men,  were  instigated  by  some  of  their 
officers  to  perpetual  intrusions  into  the  pri- 
vacy of  the  King,  on  the  pretext  to  watch 
over  their  prisoner ; this  occasioned  Charles 
lo  sigh.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a diabo- 
lical device  condemn'  d the  mortified  monarch 
to  listen  for  two  successive  nights  to  the 
heavy  strokes  of  the  workmen  in  the  erec- 
lion  of  tho  scaffold.  (3) 

At  St.  James’s  the  night  preceding  the 
execution,  Herbert,  his  faithful  attendant, lay 
on  a pallet  by  the  King’s  side,  and  “ look 
small  rest.”  The  King  slept  soundly  for  four 

rest  in  details  which  discover  how  numerous  writ- 
ers may  err,  either  by  echoing  the  first  opinion 
promulgated,  or  by  not  being  in  possession  of  a ma- 
terial fact. 

Mrs.  Macaulay  reprobates  the  story  as  “a  calum- 
ny on  the  Parliament  and  the  Army,  propagated 
by  the  petulant  Presbyterian  Clement  Walker. 
Whereas."  she  says,  “ the  King  remained  at  St. 
James’s  till  the  morning  of  his  execution. 

The  judicious  Laing  considers  it  as  “ an  injudi- 
cious fiction  invented  by  ClementtVa'iker,  in  order 
to  aggravate  the  deed,  and  Hume,  though  Herbert 
lay  open  before  him,  on  tbU  occasion  wrote  loo 
much  for  dramatic  effect." 
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hours.  Two  hours  before  the  dawn,  he 
opened  his  curtains,  and  by  the  light  of  “ a 
great  cake  of  wax,  set  in  a silver  basin,  which 
burned  all  night,”  observed  Herbert  disturbed 
in  sleep.  The  King,  arousing  him,  discovered 
that  he  was  suffering  from  a very  painful 
dream.  It  was  indeed  a very  extraordinary 
one,  at  that  moment.  Herbert,  doubtless 
under  the  agitation  of  that  direful  night,  had 
dreamed  that  Laud,  in  his  pontifical  habit, 
had  entered  the  apartment— had  knelt  down 
to  the  King — that  they  conversed— that  the 
King  looked  pensive,  and  the  Archbishop 
sighed— and,  on  retiring  from  the  King,  fell 
prostrate.  Charles  said,  “ The  dream  was 
remarkable;  but  he  is  dead;  had  we  now 
conferred  together,  ’tis  very  likely,  albeit  I 
loved  him  well,  I should  hove  said  something 
might  have  occasioned  his  sigh.” 

Charles  said  he  would  rise,  “ for  1 have  a 
great  work  to  do  this  day.”  Herbert  trembled 
in  combing  the  King’s  hair.  Charles,  ob- 
serving that  it  was  not  done  with  his  usual 
care,  said,  “ Though  it  be  not  long  to  stand 
on  my  shoulders,  take  the  same  pains  with 
it  as  you  were  wont  to  do.  Herbert,  this  is 
my  second  marriage-day ; I would  be  as  trim 
to-day  as  may  be.”  The  weather  was  cold, 
The  King  desired  to  have  a shirt  on  more 

Charles  Fox,  who  in  the  decline  of  life  was  but  an 
ardent  novice  in  historical  research,  exuits  that 
“ He  had  delected  the  trick  of  Hume's  theatrical  and 
false  representation  of  Charles  the  First  hearing  the 
noise  of  the  scaffold.” 

Last,  but  not  least,  to  close  the  reverberation  of 
historical  echoes,  Mr.  Brodie  lakes  the  very  copy  of 
Herbert  ftom  the  Advocates’  Library,  which  may 
still  be  viewed,  with  all  the  marks  and  remarks  of 
the  simple-minded  philosopher,  and  Mr.  Brodie 
shows  that  Hume's  thumb  had  scrap  hed  where  Her- 
bert says,  that  the  King  on  his  last  return  from  the 
Court  passed  to  his  bed-chamber  at  Whitehall, 
whence  after  two  hours’  space  he  was  removed  to 
St.  James’s.  Mr.  Brodie  attacks  more  fatally  than 
his  predecessors  Clement  Walker  himself,  for  he 
makes  Clement  apparently  refute  himself.  Clement, 
after  slating  that  the  King  had  been  disturbed 
all  Saturday  and  Sunday  night  by  the  strokes  of  the 
workmen,  proceeds  thus  ■ “ Tuesday  30 th  of  Ja- 
nuary was  the  day  appointed  for  the  King's  death. 
lie  came  on  foot  from  St.  James's  to  Whitehall  that 
morning  ” 

Who  could  have  conceived  that  after  so  much 
searching  evidence,  and  against  the  positive  but  in- 
accurate statement  of  Herbert,  the  account  given 
by  Clement  Walker,  notwithstanding  that  by  his 
careless  mode  of  writing  Mr.  Brodie  ingeniously 
made  Clement  refute  Clement,  is,  however,  the  ve- 
racious account,  and  that  Hume  stands  perfectly 
exculpated  from  any  attempt  at  a 11  theatrical  re 
presentation  ?” 

It  now  appears  from  Lord  Leicester's  journal,  re- 
cently published,  that  Charles  lay  at  Whitehall  the 


than  ordinary ; for  “ the  season  is  sharp,  and 
probably  may  make  me  shake,  which  some 
will  imagine  proceeds  from  fear.  1 would 
have  no  such  imputation.  I fear  not  death 
— death  is  not  terrible  to  me  1 I bless  my 
God  1 am  prepared.  Let  the  rogues  cornel” 
By  a paper  of  the  day,  it  appears  that 
Charles  declared  that  he  was  glad  that  the 
act  was  to  be  done  before  Whitehall,  rather 
ihan  at  St.  James’s,  where  he  now  was,  as 
the  weather  was  keen  and  cold,  and  without 
a little  motion  he  should  bo  indisposed  (o 
what  he  intended  to  say.  He  walked  through 
the  Park,  as  his  former  use  was,  very  fast, 
and  called  to  his  guard  in  a pleasant  man- 
ner, “March  on  apaco!”  A sorry  fellow, 
“ a mean  citizen,”  as  Fuller  describes  him, 
was  allowed  for  some  time  to  walk  close  to 
the  King,  fixing  on  him  the  genuine  cannibal 
stare  of  the  lowest  of  the  populace.  The 
King  only  turned  his  face  from  him.  Tho 
ruffian  was  at  length  shoved  aside.  One  of 
the  officers, surely  to  disturb  him,  had  the 
audacity  to  ask  him,  whether  ho  had  not 
consented  to  his  father's  death?  His  chief 
conversation  was  with  Colonel  Tomlinson  on 
his  burial— ho  wished  it  not  lobe  sudden,  as 
he  dwelt  on  tho  thought  that  his  son  would 
do  that  last  office.  On  leaving  the  Park,  an 

two  nights  following  his  sentence,  and  that  he  was 
only  removed  to  St.  J ames’s  the  night  preceding  his 
execution.  The  Tact  Is  confirmed  by  this  enlry  in  the 
useful  C.esta  Britannorum  among  the  works  of  Sir 
George  Wharton,  who  kept  a chronological  diary  : 

“^January.— The  scaffold  was  erected  before  the 
Banqueting-house  at  Whitehall.”  By  an  omission 
in  the  printing  the  date  is  not  clear,  but  we  find  that 
on  the 

"29th.  (Monday.)  King  removed  to  St.  James’s, 
whither  his  children  come  from  Sion  House. 

“30th.  King  Charles  beheaded.” 

No  reason  lias  been  given  for  the  King’s  removal 
from  Whitehall  to  St.  James's  on  the  last  day.  Cle- 
ment Walker,  in  mentioning  the  fact  of  the  disturb- 
ance oceasioi  ed  by  the  erection  of  the  scaffold  at 
Whitehall  to  Charles,  omitted  noticing  the  removul 
of  the  King  on  Monday  to  St  James's.  The  more 
remarkable  passage  in  Herbert,  that  Charles,  on  his 
return  lo  Whitehall  after  tho  sentence,  “ whence 
alter  two  hours’  space  ho  was  removed  to  Si. 
James's,”  cun  only  be  accounted  for  either  as  a de- 
fective reminiscence  of  Herbert,  who  wrolc  many 
years  after  the  event,  as  happened  to  Ashburnham 
and  others,  or  by  a false  reading  or  the  manuscript, 
or  a careless  misprinl,  “two  hours”  for  “two 
days  j"  a circumstance  which  has  otlen  occurred 
with  the  careless  readers  and  the  negligent  printers 
of  those  days. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a curious  history  of  the 
fallibility  of  written  evidence,  even  from  auiln  ntic 
quarters,  whenever  a material  circumstance  has 
been  arcidcutally  omitted,  or  comes  to  us  in  a mu- 
tilated shape. 
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affectionate  domestic  reminiscence  occurred. 
Charles  suddenly  stopped,  and,  pointing  to  a 
tree,  observed,  “ That  tree  was  planted  by 
my  brother  Henry  1”  (1) 

At  Whitehall  a repast  had  been  prepared. 
The  religious  emotions  of  Charles  had  con- 
secrated the  Sacrament,  which  ho  refused 
to  mingle  with  human  food.  The  Bishop, 
whose  mind  was  unequal  to  conceive  the  in- 
trepid spirit  of  the  King,  dreading  lest  tho 
magnanimous  monarch,  overcome  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  cold,  might  faint  on  the  scaffold, 
prevailed  on  him  to  eat  half  a manchct  of 
bread,  and  taste  some  claret.  But  the  more 
consolatory  refreshment  of  Charles  had  been 
just  imported  to  him  in  that  singular  testi- 
mony from  his  son,  who  had  sent  a carte 
blanche  to  save  the  lifo  of  his  father  at  any 
price.  This  was  a thought  on  which  his  af- 
fections could  dwell  in  faco  of  the  scaffold 
which  ho  was  now  to  ascend. 

Charles  had  arrived  at  Whitehall  about  ten 
o’clock,  and  was  not  led  to  tho  scaffold  till 
past  one.  It  was  said  that  the  scaffold  was 
not  completed ; it  might  have  been  more  truly 
said,  that  the  conspirators  were  not  ready. 
There  was  a mystery  in  this  delay.  The  fate 
of  Charles  the  First  to  the  very  last  moment 
was  in  suspense ! Fairfax,  though  at  the 
time  in  the  Palace,  inquired  of  Herbert  how 
the  King  was,  when  the  King  was  no  more  I 
and  expressed  his  astonishment  on  hearing 
that  the  execution  had  just  taken  place.  This 
extraordinary  simplicity  and  abstraction  from 
the  present  sccno  of  affairs  has  been  imputed 
to  the  General  as  an  act  of  refined  dissimu- 
lation, yet  this  seems  uncertain.  The  Prince’s 

(I ; The  late  Sir  Henry  Englefield,  in  conversation, 
told  this  anecdote;  it  Is  probably  traditional.  Be 
Indicated  the  spot,  as  that  where  the  cows  usually 
stand,  near  the  passage  from  Spring-Gardens.  They 
have  often  been  attached  to  the  trunk  of  a tree, 
which  possibly  was  the  one  in  question. 

(3)  No  historical  character  is  so  darkly  veiled  as 
that  of  the  General-in-Chiet.  Our  historians  make 
Fairfax  a mere  senseless  instrument  of  Cromwell 
and  Ircton.  Fairfax  has  himseir  confessed  that  his 
name  was  put  to  papers  to  which  he  had  never  given 
his  consent,  and  merely  for  the  form’s  sake.  Charles 
the  First  once  called  him  “ the  brutish  General," 
alluding  cither  to  his  ardour  in  fighting,  or  to  the 
gracelcssness  of  his  manners.  Warburton  calls 
him  "the  stupid  General,"  from  the  idea  that  he 
was  entirely  passive  under  Cromwell.  Clement 
Walker  curiously  describes  him  as  “ a gentleman  of 
an  irrational  and  brutish  valour,  fitter  to  follow 
another  man’s  counsel  than  his  own.”  It  is  extra- 
ordinary tbat  on  repeated  important  occasions  he 
professed  not  to  know  what  was  doing  in  his  own 
name.  The  General,  It  is  certain,  was  excessively 
modest,  spoke  little,  and  his  manners  were  abrupt ; 


carte  blanche  bad  been  that  morning  confid- 
ed to  his  hands,  and  he  surely  must  have  laid 
it  before  “ the  Grandees  of  the  Army,’’ as 
this  now  order  of  tho  Rulers  of  England  were 
called.  Fairfax,  whoso  personal  feelings 
respecting  the  King  were  congenial  with 
those  his  lady  had  so  memorably  evinced, 
labourod  to  defer  for  a few  days  the  terrible 
catastrophe  ; not  without  the  hopo  of  being 
able,  by  his  own  rogiment,  and  others  in  the 
Army,  to  prevent  the  deed  altogether.  It  is 
probablo, — inexplicable  as  it  may  seem  to 
us, — that  the  executioD  of  Charles  the  First 
really  look  place  unknown  to  the  General. 
Fairfax  was  not  unaccustomod  to  discover 
that  his  colleagues  had  sometimes  first  acted, 
and  afterwards  trusted  to  his  own  discern- 
ment. (2) 

Secret  history  has  not  revealed  all  that 
passed  in  those  three  awful  hours.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
was  not  signed  till  within  a few  minutes  be- 
fore tho  King  was  led  to  the  scaffold.  In  an 
apartment  in  the  Palace,  Ireton  and  Harrison 
were  in  bod  together,  and  Cromwell,  with 
four  Colonels,  assembled  in  it.  Colonel 
Huncks  refused  to  sign  the  warrant.  Crom- 
well would  havo  no  farther  delay,  reproach- 
ing the  Colonel  as  “ a peevish  cowardly  fel- 
low,” and  Colonel  Axlcll  declared  that  he 
was  ashamed  for  his  friend  lluncks,  remon- 
strating with  him,  that  “ the  ship  is  coming 
into  the  harbour,  and  now  would  ho  strike 
sail  before  we  come  to  anchorT”  Cromwell 
stepped  to  a table,  and  wrote  what  ho  had 
proposed  to  Huncks ; Colonel  Hacker,  sup- 
plying his  place,  signed  it,  and,  with  the  ink 

but  he  had  opinions  of  his  own,  and  acted  np  to 
them.  " 1 have  observed  him  at  Connells  of  War," 
says  the  sage  Whilelocke,  “ that  he  hath  said  little, 
but  halh  ordered  things  expressly  contrary  to  the 
judgment  of  his  Council ; and  in  action  on  the  field 
I have  seen  him  so  highly  transported,  that  scarce 
any  one  dnrat  apeak  a word  to  him,  and  he  would 
seem  more  like  a man  distracted  and  furious,  thsa 
of  his  ordinary  mildness  and  so  far  different  tem- 
per." The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  married  Fair- 
fax’s only  daughter,  composed*  noble  epitaph  on 
this  military  character,  “ one  bom  for  victory." 

“ Be  bad  the  fierceness  of  the  manliest  mind. 

And  aB  the  meekness,  too,  of  womankind.” 

Fairfax  was  a literary  man.  Although  none  ot 
his  writings  have  been  published,  except  his  “Short 
Memorials,"  he  composed  several  treatises  and 
translations  of  military  and  other  authors ; versified 
the  Psalms  ; wrote  a Bistory  of  the  Church  to  the 
Reformation,  in  a large  folio,  all  in  hts  own  hand; 
A System  of  Divinity;  and  this  laborious  stndent  left 
besides  numerous  opuscuh. 
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hardly  dry,  carried  the  warrant  in  his  hand, 
and  called  for  the  King,  (1) 

At  tho  fatal  summons  Charles  rose  with 
alacrity.  The  King  passed  through  the  long 
gallery  by  a line  of  soldiers.  Awe  and  sor- 
row seem  now  to  have  mingled  in  their 
countenances.  Their  barbarous  commanders 
were  intent  on  their  own  triumph,  and  no 
farther  required  the  forced  cry  of  “ Justice 
and  Execution.”  Charles  stepped  out  of  an 
enlarged  window  of  the  Banqueting-house, 
where  a new  opening  levelled  it  with  the 
scaffold.  Charles  came  forward  with  the 
same  indifference  as  “ he  would  have  en- 
tered Whitehall  on  a masque-night,”  as  an 
intelligent  observer  described.  The  King 
looked  towards  St.  James’s  and  smiled  ! Cu- 
rious eyes  were  watchful  of  his  slightest  mo- 
tions ; and  the  Commonwealth  papers  of  the 
day  express  their  surprise,  perhaps  their 
vexation,  at  the  unaltered  aspect  and  the 
firm  step  of  the  Monarch.  These  mean  spi- 
rits had  flattered  themselves,  that  he  who 
had  been  cradled  in  royalty,  who  had  lived 
years  in  the  fields  of  honour,  and  was  now, 
they  presumed,  a recreant  in  imprisonment, 
“ the  grand  Delinquent  of  England,”  as  they 
called  him,  would  start  in  horror  at  the 
block. 

This  last  triumph,  at  least,  was  not  re- 
served for  them — it  was  for  the  King.  Charles, 
dauntless,  strode  “ the  floor  of  Death,”  to  use 
Fuller’s  peculiar  but  expressive  phraseology. 
He  looked  on  the  block,  with  the  axe  lying 
upon  it,  with  attention  ; his  only  anxiety 
was  that  the  block  seemed  not  sufficiently 
raised,  and  that  the  edge  of  the  axe  might  bo 
turned  by  being  swept  by  the  flappings  of 
cloaks,  or  blunted  by  the  feet  of  some  moving 
about  the  scaffold.  “ Take  care  they  do  not 
put  me  to  pain  1” — “ Take  heed  of  the  axe  ! 
lake  heed  of  the  axel”  exclaimed  the  King 
to  a gentleman  passing  by— “ Hurt  not  the 
axe;  that  may  hurt  me  1”  His  continued 
anxiety  concerning  these  eircumslancet 
proves  that  he  felt  not  tho  terror  of  death, 
solely  anxious  to  avoid  the  pain,  for  he  had 
an  idea  of  their  cruelty.  With  that  sedate 
thoughtfulness  which  was  in  all  his  actions, 
he  only  looked  at  the  business  of  the  hour. 
One  circumstance  Charles  observed  with  a 

(I)  Trial  of  tbs  Regicides,  SSI. 

(2:  ••When  Juxon,  late  Bishop  of  London,” says 
the  Anti-Episcopal  Memorialist,  “ had  notice  of  the 
King’s  desire  to  attend  him*  he  broke  out  into  these 
expressions;  ‘God  save  met  what  a trick  is  this, 
that  1 should  have  no  more  warning,  and  1 have 
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smile.  They  had  a notion  that  the  King 
would  resist  the  executioner  ; on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Hugh  Peters,  it  is  said,  they  had 
driven  iron  staples  and  ropes  into  the  scaf- 
fold, that  their  victim,  if  necessary,  might  be 
bound  down  upon  tbo  block. 

The  King’s  speech  has  many  remarkable 
points ; but  certainly  nothing  so  remarkable 
as  the  place  where  it  was  delivered.  This 
was  the  first  “ King’s  Speech”  spoken  from 
a scaffold.  Time  shall  confirm,  as  History 
has  demonstrated,  his  principle,  that  “ They 
mistook  the  nature  of  Government ; for  People 
are  free  under  a Government,  not  by  being 
sharers  io  it,  but  by  the  due  administration  of 
tho  Laws.  It  was  for  this,”  said  Charles, 
“ that  now  I am  come  here.  If  I could  have 
given  way  to  an  arbitrary  sway,  for  to  havo 
all  Laws  changed  according  to  the  power  of 
the  sword,  I need  not  havo  come  here,  and, 
therefore,  l tell  you  that  I am  the  Marlyr  of 
the  People  1” 

In  his  last  preparations,  the  same  remark- 
able indifference  to  death  appeared.  He  took 
oft  his  cloak  and  George,  and  delivered  tho 
George  to  the  Bishop,  but  he  would  not  suf- 
fer decapitation  till  he  had  drawn  a white 
satin  cap  on  his  head,  and  had  put  on  his 
cloak  again.  Still  he  was  casting  a watchful 
eye  on  the  block,  which  he  thought  should 
havo  been  a little  higher.  He  seems  to  havo 
had  some  suspicion  of  a cruel  massacre,  for 
the  executioner  and  his  assistant  were  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  sailors,  and  wore 
frightful  vizors. 

The  Bishop  was  insensible  to  the  inspira- 
tion of  that  awful  hour ; cold,  formal,  trivial 
in  all  he  did  or  said,  we  may  credit  the  sar- 
castic representation  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
man  in  the  Memoir  of  Ludlow.  (2)  Juxon 
closed  his  last  address  by  the  frigid  conceit  of 
the  parts  and  stages  of  human  life;  that  “ the 
present  was  a very  short  stage,  but  it  would 
carry  him  a great  way — from  Earth  to  Hea- 
ven I the  prize  you  hasten  to,  a crown  of 
glory.”  The  King  caught  this  trite  image, 
and  more  nobly  rejoined,  with  deeper  emo- 
tion— “ I go  from  a corruptible  to  an  incor- 
ruptible crown,  where  no  disturbance  can 
be,  no  disturbance  in  the  world !” 

To  which  the  Bishop  frigidly  rejoined, 

nothing  reaily :’  He  went  to  the  King,  when,  hav- 
ing read  one  of  his  old  sermons,  he  did  not  forget 
to  use  the  wonts  set  down  in  tho  Liturgy,  inviting 
all  to  confess  before  the  congregation  gathered  to- 
gether, though  there  was  no  one  present  hut  the 
King  and  himself.”— i.,  2M. 
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“ You  are  exchanged  from  a temporal  to  an 
eternal  crown.  A good  exchange  I" 

Addressing  the  Headsman,  the  King  said, 
“ When  I pul  .out  my  hands  this  way, 
then  !’’  As  soon  as  he  had  laid  his  head  on 
the  block,  the  executioner  thrust  his  hair 
under  his  cap,  and  Charles,  thinking  that  he 
had  been  going  to  strike,  commanded  him  to 
“ slay  for  the  sign  I”  On  the  uttermost 
verge  of  life,  men  could  discover  in  the  King 
no  indecent  haste,  no  flurry  of  spirits,  no 
trembling  of  limbs,  no  disorder  of  speech,  no 
start  in  horror — his  eyes  were  observed  by  an 
eminent  physician  to  be  as  lively  and  quick 
as  ever,  as  his  head  lay  on  the  block.  Th# 
blow  was  struck— a universal  groan,  as  it 
were  a supernatural  voice,  the  like  never 
beforo  heard,  broke  forth  from  the  cense  and 
countless  multitude.  All  near  the  scaffold 
pressed  forward  to  gratify  their  opposite 
feelings,  by  some  memorial  of  his  blood — the 
blood  of  a Tyrant  or  a Martyr.  (1)  The  troops 
immediately  dispersed  on  all  sides  the  mourn- 
ful or  the  agitated  people. 

Charles  the  First  received  the  axe  with  the 
same  collectedness  of  thought,  and  died  with 
the  majesty  with  which  he  had  lived.  We 
may  forgive  the  mean  sarcasm  of  the  scribes 
of  those  days,  of  “ the  King’s  head  being 
sewed  on,  but  must  not  be  kept  embalmed 
till  Prince  Charles  comes  to  tho  Crown;”  and 
we  may  pass  over  the  stern  but  not  enlight- 
ened Republican  Ludlow,  who  coldly  notices 
the  execution  of  the  King  by  a single  line  ; 
but  there  is  one  person,  whose  part  in  this 
business  will  for  ever  attest  that  there  is  no 
greatness  of  mind  that  may  not  be  degraded 
by  the  animosity  of  faction,  into  the  mere 
creature  of  an  age.  Had  the  heart  of  Milton 
beat  as  coldly  on  tho  death  of  Charles  the 
First  as  Ludlow’s,  his  democratic  feelings 
might  be  respected  ; but  that  this  great  tra- 
gic genius,  having  witnessed  this  solemn 
scene  of  Majesty  in  its  last  affliction,  should 
Lave  ridiculed  and  calumniated,  and  belied 

(I ) The  relics  of  Charles  seem  to  have  been  nu- 
merous—the  very  chips  of  the  block,  the  sand 
stained  with  his  blood,  and  some  of  his  hair,  were 
sold.  Some  washed  their  hands  in  his  blood.  A 
Poem  in  “ Parnassus  Biceps”  is  “upon  the  King’s 
Book  (the  Icon  Basilike)  bound  up  in  a cover,  co- 
loured with  his  blood." 

“Thus  closed,  go  forth,  blessed  book,  and  yield  to 
none 

But  to  the  Gospel  and  Christ’s  blood  alone.” 

Could  this  volume  ever  escape  the  eye  of  the  Bi- 
bllO'maniac? 

A more  curious  anecdote  of  the  relics  of  Charles 


it,  as  the  meanest  of  the  mob— who  could 
credit  this,  bad  it  been  a secret  anecdote 
hitherto  concealed  from  the  public  eye?  Mil- 
ton,  in  his  celebrated  “ Defence  of  the 
People,”  treats  Charles  the  First  as  a mere 
actor,  stooping  “ Veluli  poela  aut  liistrionet 
telerrimi  plausum  in  ipso  exilio  ambitiosis- 
sime  caplare !’’  In  the  kingly  calmness  of 
Charles’s  death  ho  sees  but  a player’s  exits 
paltry  Mime’s  ambition  to  be  clapped  in  re- 
tiring from  the  stage — the  artificial  decency 
of  a theatrical  Caesar’s  fall  1 
Tho  strength  of  character  of  Charles  the 
First  was  derived  from  that  intense  and  con- 
centrated conception  of  Sovereignty  which 
was  always  beforo  him,  and  was  at  once  his 
good  and  his  evil  genius.  Once,  and  per- 
haps but  once,  Milton  conceived  the  ideal  ota 
King.. 

“ A Crown, 

Golden  in  show.  Is  but  a wreath  of  thorns ; 
Brings  dangers,  troubles,  cares,  and  sleepless 
nights 

To  him  who  wears  the  Regal  diadem. 

When  on  his  shoulders  each  man's  burden  lies. 
For  therein  stands  the  office  of  a Sir  I/, 

That  foriAe  Public  all  this  weight  he  hears. 

Vet  he  who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules 
Passions,  desires , and  fears , is  more  a King — 

And  who  attains  not  ill  aspires  la  rule 
Cities  of  men , or  headstrong  multitudes, 

Subject  himself  lo  Anarchy  within  " 

This  ideal  sovereign  of  tho  great  Poet  we 
may  at  least  conceive  to  have  been  Charles 
the  First,  for,  amidst  his  variable  fortunes, 
his  hopes  or  his  despair, 

“ HE  REIGNED  WITHIN  HIMSELF !” 

CHAPTER  LXXXIl. 

Conclusion. 

The  English  Revolution  under  Charles  the 
First  was  unlike  any  preceding  one  ; it  is  not 
the  story  of  a single  event,  nor  of  a few  per- 
sons, where  a dynasty  was  changed  in  a day; 
and  though  it  may  bo  considered  as  the  ori- 

the  First  has  been  handed  down.  The  One  eques- 
trian figure  of  the  King  by  Le  Soeur  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  down,  and  was  purchased  by  a brazier,  to 
be  broken  up,  and  converted  into  a variety  of  do- 
mestic utensils;  Cavalier  and  Common  wcallli-men 
being  equally  eager  to  be  supplied,  and  the  supply 
was  as  endless  as  the  demand . The  brazier  couuled 
gold  for  brass.  At  the  Restoration  he  proudly  pro- 
duced lo  the  eyes  of  all  the  lovers  of  art  and  more 
particularly  to  his  customers,  this  beautiful  produc- 
tion perfect  and  uninjured.  His  ingenuity  was 
again  rewarded — the  equestrian  statue  was  restored 
to  its  place-— and  the  relies  were  reduced  lo  their 
intrinsic  value  of  old  brass. 


joogle 
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gin  of  a series  of  national  innovations  not  yet 
closed,  it  was  even  dissimilar  to  the  first 
great  Revolution  of  our  neighbours,  in  which 
a rapid  succession  of  events  was  driven  on  by 
the  demagogues  of  the  people.  A different 
spectacle  is  exhibited  in  our  own  Revolution. 
The  Constitution  even  in  the  days  of  Charles 
the  First,  however  unsettled  and  indefinite  in 
particular  points,  cast  its  venerable  shade 
over  the  contending  parlies;  both  alike  were 
clinging  to  the  hallowed  structure  of  national 
freedom,  and  both  equally  confident,  appealed 
to  the  laws  within  its  sanctuary.  If  the  Par- 
liament rose  against  the  King,  the  act  was  to 
be  legalised  in  the  King’s  name ; if  the  King 
in  his  distresses  violated  the  Constitution,  the 
act  received  the  form  of  legality  in  the  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges.  The  remonstrances, 
the  replies,  the  rejoinders,  and  all  the  volu- 
minous manifestoes  remain  singular  monu- 
ments of  their  reason,  their  views,  and  the 
difficulties  which  both  parties  had  to  en- 
counter. The  nation  was  revolutionising 
itself  through  a great  variety  of  human  inte- 
rests, and  often  by  a noble  display  of  the  pas- 
sions, but  with  many  errors,  and  many  mise- 
ries, hastening  or  retarding  the  protracted 
and  the  dubious  catastrophe. 

From  the  age  of  Charles  the  First  we  con- 
template in  our  history  the  phases  of  Revolu- 
tion— in  a Monarchy,  a Republic,  a Despot- 
ism, and  an  anomalous  government  of  the 
People.  Having  acquired  neither  wisdom 
from  the  past,  nor  honesty  for  the  future,  by 
a disorderly  return  to  an  unsettled  Monar- 
chy, we  derived  not  our  constitutional  rights 
from  tho  ambiguous  virtues,  the  undoubted 
crimes,  and  the  ludicrous  follies  which  the 
nation  had  passed  through  in  all  these  poli- 
tical changes.  Another  Revolution  became 
necessary ; another  which,  when  the  gloss  of 
novelty  had  worn  o(T,  was  discovered  to  be 
neither  so  just,  so  efficient,  nor  so  compre- 
hensive as  it  seemed. 

These  subjects  yet  demand  tho  studies  of 
philosophical  inquirers.  Hereafter,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  some  happier  genius,  tho  Montes- 
quieu or  the  Locke  of  another  order  of 
events,  shall  deduce  new  results  in  the  po- 
licy of  governments,  of  which  we  are  yet 

(I)  Two  heavy  charges  have  often  been  raised 
against  Charles  the  First— that  lie  was  a cruel  and 
hearties*  man,  and  so  utterly  void  oTsineerily  that 
his  word  was  never  to  be  trusted.  Mrs.  Macaulay 
and  Mr.  Urodie,  evidently  with  some  perplexity, 
have  attempted  to  mention  a circumstance  or  two, 
ludicrously  trivial,  to  show  that  Charles  was  very 
unfeeling;  andMr.DrodicsncerealCharlcs's  "tears," 


unskilled  in  the  practice,  and  for  which  the 
experience  of  history  supplies  no  prototype. 

Mino  has  been  a humbler  task— to  look 
more  closely  into  the  interesting  period  of 
the  first  great  Revolution  of  Modern  History, 
without  fear  or  flattery.  Should  this  work 
be  acceptable  as  a critical  supplement  to  our 
preceding  historians,  should  some  popular 
errors  have  been  corrected  and  some  novel 
researches  have  been  opened,  the  develop- 
ment of  this  political  history  will  reveal  to 
us  a history  of  human  nature,  as  a philoso- 
pher, not  as  a partisan,  would  observe  it. 
That  an  historian  of  Charles  tho  First  must 
necessarily  be  condemned  as  an  apoiogist  of 
arbitrary  power,  is  a painful  evidence  of  Ihe 
degradation  of  our  popular  criticism.  More 
lhan  one  of  those  scribes,  who  exerciso  their 
universal  powers,  weekly  or  monthly,  and 
who  often  imagine  that  they  conceal  their 
ignorance  by  their  insolence,  have  denounced 
the  present  writer  as  a Jacobite!  Light, 
indeed,  is  the  offence  of  comparing  a man 
with  a nonentity.  It  is  but  a trick  of  the 
craft,  an  ingenious  art  of  calling  names  with- 
out incurring  damages,  for  the  law  of  libel, 
it  seems,  doos  not  include  chimaerasl 

My  aim  was  directed  by  no  narrow  view,  or 
personal  motive;  a great  subject  was  opened, 
and  an  extraordinary  character  contributed  to 
give  a unity  to  its  diversified  scenes. 

There  are  no  characters  which  more  power- 
fully address  our  sympathies  than  those  of  a 
mixed  nature,  when,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situation,  and  the  singularity  of  the 
events  in  which  they  were  actors,  we  trace 
with  curiosity  their  greatness  or  their  infir- 
mities alternately  prevalent.  Such  was  the 
personal  character  of  Charles  the  First.  This 
King  occupied  a position,  perhaps  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  monarchs;  it  was  one 
of  those  awful  epochs  when  an  empire  is  to 
be  subverted.  Charles  the  First  was  placed 
in  the  shock  of  a past  and  a futuro  age. 

Charles  tho  First  has  descended  to  us  from 
writers  who  have  tho  advantage  of  standing 
forth  as  the  advocates  of  popular  liberty,  as  a 
tyrant  heartless  as  Nero,  and  perfidious  as 
Tiberius.  (1)  The  master-spirits  in  theschool 
of  democracy  have  saturated  their  pages  with 

i,,  291.  The  notion  of  his  “cruelty”  arose  from  the 
calamity  ot  Civil  War;  but  this  “cruelty”  was 
equally  shared  by  the  Parliament ; both  were  com- 
bating for  their  cause.  It  is  unjust  to  accuse  Charles 
of  sanguinary  dispositions,  who  seems  to  have  had 
more  tenderness  of  disposition  ttian  those  who  have 
been  forced  to  dwell  on  sucli  trivial  incidents  as  the 
Kiug  abruptly  turning  away  Ills  horse  when  Fairfax 
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their  vindictive  declamations.  The  contem- 
poraries of  this  monarch  found,  that  to  have 
done  justice  to  the  King,  even  when  they 
could  have  done  it  with  security,  would  often 
have  been  to  criminate  themselves,  and  their 
successors,  the  king-haters,  felt  it  would  have 
been  injurious  to  the  glory  of  Republicans. 
But  the  story  of  Charles  the  First  was  more 
involved  and  ambiguous  than  the  democratic 
writers  have  ventured  to  disclose. 

The  timid  loiterer,  Truth,  comes  after  a 
long  delay,  and  comes  veiled,  but  the  veil  is 
lifted  by  her  devoted  servants.  “ The  Ty- 
rant” of  the  Commonwealth  was  then  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  an  accomplished 
Prince;  his  personal  virtues  were  not  dis- 
putable; and  as  Harris  in  his  degrading  style 
describes  it,  “ his  understanding  was  far 
enough  from  being  despicable.”  This  was  a 
new  concession  ; but  then  it  was  urged  that 
the  character  of  the  monarch  was  not  to  be 
decided  on  by  that  of  the  man. 

The  Prince,  accomplished  and  virtuous, 
when  viewed  on  one  side,  and  the  faithless 
and  monstrous  Tyrant,  when  seen  on  the 
other,  exhibited  a solecism  in  human  nature. 
It  was  difficult  to  accord  this  discordance;  it 
was  hard  to  make  this  incongruity  cohere. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  this  conflicting 
feeling  has  always  been  a stumbling-block 
among  the  open  adversaries  of  this  monarch. 
It  was  so  from  the  earliest  period.  John 

presented  a petition,  and  trampling  on  Fairfax's 
foot,  as  the  marks  of  a predominant  character.  That 
he  was  not  naturally  of  a cruel  temper,  numerous 
facts  attest;  while  not  a single  one  to  show  his  in- 
humanity has  the  Industry  of  his  matignants  been 
able  to  allego.  Charles  was  not  a man  of  blood. 

In  respect  to  his  sincerity,  and  “ the  mental  re- 
servation” of  which  he  is  accused,  we  must  place 
ourselves  in  his  situation  fairly  to  decide.  He  was 
tortured  by  his  perplexities,  often  forced  to  act 
contrary  to  his  conviction.  Slow  to  concede,  yet 
his  concessions  had  been  greater  and  greater,  in 
proportion  as  the  Parliament  rose  in  their  demands. 
To  subscribe  dethroning  propositions,  and  the  abo- 
lition of  Episcopacy,  was  a suicidal  civil  death. 
Charles  had  translated  Bishop  Sanderson’s  “Dc 
Juramcnti  Obligatione."  Extorted  oaths  entered 
into  his  casuistical  studies.  The  very  circumstance 
that  he  had  thought  long  and  deeply  of  the  nature 
of  oaths  shows  at  least  a disposition  to  preserve  his 
integrity.  It  is  well  known  that  Charles,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  refused  to  violate  the  honour  ol 
his  word. 

(t)  Cooke’s  “King  Charles’s  Case,”  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  King  not  choosing  to  plead  at  his  trial, 
was  not  delivered  in  Court,  but  w as  published  as  a 
pamphlet.  Charles  was  spared  the  mortification  of 
one  of  the  most  vehement  invectives.  The  inten- 
tions of  the  King  are  assumed  as  some  of  his  crimes. 
It  is  a shrewd  work,  composed  without  dignity,  but 


Cooke,  the  Commonwealth’s  Solicitor— he 
who  had  been  hired  to  perform  in  that  cha- 
racter only  a few  days  before  ho  made  his 
appearance,  anxiously  prefixed  as  a motto 
to  his  statement  of  the  King’s  case, 

“ Womanish  pity  to  mourn  for  a Tyrant 
Is  a deceitful  cruelty  to  a City.” 

The  disparity  of  the  motto  with  the  case  is 
striking;  and  how  it  happened  that  such  “a 
monstrous  Tyrant”  should  excite  even 
“ womanish  pity,”  might  have  perplexed  the 
Revolutionary  Solicitor-General  to  have  ex- 
plained. (1) 

But  later  and  more  philosophical  writers, 
such  as  the  judicious  Malcolm  Laing,  and  our 
contemporary  Mr.  Hallam,  have  sometimes 
been  startled  at  this  phantom  of  “ a Tyrant,” 
whom  they  often  discovered  to  have  been 
more  deeply  occupied  by  his  troubles,  his 
sufferings,  and  his  inextricable  distresses, 
than  by  his  tyrannies.  These  writers  are  no 
light  censurers  of  the  King ; and  sometimes 
they  havejndged  of  Charles,  imbued  with  the 
feelings  and  the  knowledge  of  a later  age. 
Amidst  their  accusatory  charges,  often  a 
painful  truth  flashes  on  their  sight— embar- 
rasses their  conscientious  pen — and  has  often 
occasioned  a discrepancy  in  their  statements, 
and  an  involved  apologetical  parenthesis  for 
Charles  the  First,  which  has  .spoiled  the 
integrity  of  their  sentences.  (2) 

well  fitted  for  those  whom  he  flattered  as  “his  ho- 
nourable clients,  the  people  of  England.”  It  re- 
mains a striking  example  of  the  terrible  exaggera- 
tions ot  a factious  period  aud  of  remorseless  men. 
Some  of  its  sophisms  were  exposed  by  the  immortal 
Butler,  with  all  his  force,  his  learning,  and  his  in- 
imitable genius.  Both  these  tracts  are  preserved 
in  Somers’  Collection, v.,  »U.  The  most  distinguish- 
ed of  all  editors  doubts  whether  Butler  or  Sir  John 
Birkenhead  were  the  author  of  this  noble  reply. 
The  internal  evidence  would  have  been  suffiicentth 
ascribeillo  ttie  great  writer;  butitisplaced  beyond 
a doubt.  Tor  it  was  printed  from  a manuscript  in 
Butler’s  hand-writing. 

(a)  Laing,  wheneensuring  the  arbitrary  conduct  of 
Charles,  alludes  in  this  manner  to  its  cause : “ Whe- 
ther his  exalted  notion  of  thePrerogativc  in  England 
were  derived  from  established  or  irregular  precedents 
of  an  unsettled  Constitution,  is  an  inquiry  foreign  to 
the  design  or  this  history.”  Thus  honestly,  though 
awkwardly,  the  historian  indicates  the  explanation 
in  respect  to  Charles,  which  he  avoids  to  give.  Mr. 
Hallam,  on  the  same  topic : “ He  had  shewn  himself 
possessed  with  such  notions  of  his  own  prerogative, 
no  master  how  derived Here  we  find  the  same 
truth  crossing  the  historian’s  mind,  and  as  cautious- 
ly passed  over.  Many  similar  notices  might  be 
furnished.  The  Presbyterian  Harris,  irritated  by 
Charles’s  theological  logomachy  with  Henderson, 
censures  the  King  as  “a  trifler,  showing  a debase- 
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Wo  perceive  that  these  historians,  in  the 
fullness  of  their  knowledge,  could  not  avoid 
indicating  those  truths  which,  though  vital 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  might  be 
eitrancous  in  the  history  of  the  Constitution. 

The  story  of  this  monarch  may  bo  said 
never  yet  to  have  been  written ; for  hitherto 
it  has  only  served  as  the  organ  of  the  mon- 
archical and  democratic  parties.  There  is 
something  in  tho  subject  which  seems  in- 
tractable, and  the  historian  himself  occupies 
a position  as  peculiar  as  that  of  the  unfortu- 
nato  monarch.  All  things  seem  to  fluctuate 
in  tho  very  act  of  contemplation.  Justice  is 
allied  to  injustice,  great  virtues  are  not  freed 
from  great  passions,  ambiguous  conduct  leads 
to  dubious  results,  and  even  wisdom  errs. 
There  are  moments  in  the  study  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  when  we  almost  sus- 
pect that  “ the  tyranny”  of  Charles  may  be 
as  fictitious  as  “ the  Rebellion”  by  which  Cla- 
rendon designates  tho  Civil  War. 

We  had  to  disclose  the  history  of  a spirited 
young  prince,  tho  victim  of  that  system  of 

meat  of  character  beyond  example,  in  his  critical 
situation;”  but  after  this  degrading  charge  comes 
forth  the  limping  apology,  “ 'Tis  true  Iheae  were 
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favouritism  which  was  then  practised  in  Eu- 
ropean Courls — ungenerously  deserled  by  his 
Parliaments— surrounded  by  conspiracies, 
and  involved  in  dark  intrigues — devoted  to 
maintain  the  established  institutions  of  his 
country  against  an  invading  Church,  and  a 
faction  clad  in  the  enchanted  armour  of  pa- 
triotism-deprived of  his  crown,  yet  slill 
potent  by  his  name— a wanderer  and  a hero 
in  his  own  kingdom— and  greater  in  his  ad- 
versities than  on  his  throne. 

Charles  the  First  could  not  avoid  being  the 
very  man  ho  was — his  errors,  his  prejudices, 
his  devotion  lo  tho  institutions  of  his  coun- 
try, were  those  of  his  times  and  of  his  station, 
but  bis  calamities,  his  magnanimity,  and  the 
unsubdued  spirit,  were  more  peculiarly  his 
own.  There  is  not  in  human  nature  a more 
noble  spectacle  than  the  man  long  wrestling 
with  his  falo,  like  the  QEdipus  of  the  Grecian 
muse.  His  inevitable  errors,  and  his  invo- 
luntary guilt,  seem  not  to  be  his — his  vir- 
tues and  his  genius  alone  triumphed  over  his 
destiny. 

the  controversies  ofthe  age.”  1 could  find  even  in 
Mr.  Brodio  explanations  favourable  to  Charles,  by 
the  side  of  some  of  the  heaviest  charges. 


APPENDIX. 


SIR  JOHN  ELIOT  : 

IllS  CORRESPONDENCE  DURING  HIS  IMPRISONMENT 
IN  THE  TOWER. 

As  no  personal  history  of  Sir  John  Eliot  was 
known  before  1 wrote,  I considered  myself 
fortunate  in  having  been  onablcd  lo  discover 
some  positive  facts,  hitherto  unknown,  of  this 
memorable  patriot ; their  results  assisted  in 
the  development  of  his  character. 

When  I had  discovered  that  Sir  John  Eliot 
had  formerly  been  the  intimate  acquaintance 
and  fellow-traveller  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham ; that  so  late  as  1623  Sir  John  had  writ- 
ten in  a strain  of  court  flattery  and  humble 
intercession;  that  he  had  then  suffered  an 
imprisonment,  and  declared  that,  “ having 
served  his  Grace  with  all  affection,  he  had 
preserved  tho  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Duke, 
though  with  the  loss  of  his  own,”— could  I 
pass  over  so  many  important  circumstances, 
which  hitherto  no  one  had  noticed  ? Gould  1 
avoid  combining  them  together,  and  then 


drawing  the  evident  conclusion,  that  he  who 
was  so  intrepid  a-  patriot  in  1626  had  in 
1623  been  very  differently  affected  towards 
this  State  victim  ? 

What  I had  said  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  amiable  descendant  of  that  great  Patriot, 
Lord  Eliot  favoured  me  with  a correspondence 
on  that  occasion,  in  which  the  ability  of  the 
writer  is  only  equalled  by  his  urbanity. 

1 had  said  that  Sir  John  Eliot  was  “ of  a 
new  family,”  an  expression  retained  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  at  the  same  time 
seems  to  have  considered  that  a family  in 
Cornwall,  not  of  ancient  Cornish  descent,  was 
there  “ a new  family.”  lread  with  interest 
his  Lordship’s  accurate  researches  relative  to 
the  Family  of  the  Eliots.  I rejoice  whenever 
I observe  our  aristocracy  sensible  that  they 
have  had  ancestors,  and  that  there  is  a poste- 
rity. Some  appear  to  consider  that  they  stand 
unconnected  with  either. 

Lord  Eliot  writes “ Without  attaching 
any  undue  importance  to  antiquity  of  family, 
one  may  be  permitted  to  entertain  some  little 
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feeling  on  this  subject ; and  I trust  that  you 
will  not  think  that  in  mentioning  the  fallow- 
ing circumstances  1 have  dwelt  on  them  at  on 
unreasonable  length.”  I am  confident,  since 
I have  known  him,  that  Lord  Eliot  entertains 
not  a little,  but  a great  deal  of  feeling  on  this 
subject.  The  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
man  has  always  to  consider  that  a great  an- 
cestor is  a perpetual  rival. 

Lord  Eliot’s  researches  in  the  antiquity  of 
his  family  will  interest  some  of  my  readers, 
as  a record  preserving  several  curious  parti- 
culars ; although  his  Lordship  observes  that 
“These  statements  may  not  be  of  any  interest 
to  the  world  in  general,  but  they  are  still  of 
some  importance  to  the  descendants  of  Sir 
John  Eliot.” 

lie  then  proceeds : — 

“ The  assertion  that  Sir  John  Eliot  was  of  a 
new  family  is  incorrect.  The  great  uncle  of 
Sir  John,  who  was  the  first  possessor  of  Port 
Eliot,  was,  it  is  true,  not  of  ancient  Cornish 
descent,  but  his  family  had  been  sealed  in 
Devonshire  for  many  generations ; the  name 
of  or.e  of  his  ancestors  being  found  in  the 
Sheriffs  Returns  of  the  gentry  of  that  county 
made  in  1433, 12  Henry  VI. , as  may  be  seen 
in  Fuller's  Worthies.  Prince  likewise,  in  his 
Worthies  of  Devon,  mentions  the  family  of 
Eliots  as  being  ancient.  The  Priory  of  St. 
Germans  and  its  lands  were  obtained  front  the 
family  of  Champernowne,  (to  whom  they  had 
been  granted  by  Henry  the  Eighth,)  in  ex- 
change for  property  possessed  by  Sir  John 
Eliot’s  great  uncle  at  Cutlands,  near  Ashbur- 
ton. I do  not  know  the  exact  year  in  which 
this  exchange  took  place,  but  John  Eliot  died 
at  the  Priory  of  St.  Germans,  having  given  it 
the  name  of  Port  Eliot,  in  1565.  (1)  An  ac- 
count of  that  transaction  is  to  bo  found  in 
Carew’s  Survey  of  Cornwall,  published  about 
1580.  (2)  Chalmers,  in  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, speaks  of  the  family  of  Eliot  of  Port 
Eliot,  and  those  of  lleathfield  and  Min  to,  to  be 
descended  from  a Sir  W.  Aliot,  who  came 
over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  but  this 
account  is  merely  traditional,  and  cannot  be 
borne  out  by  proof.  The  Heralds’  visitation 
of  Cornwall  made  in  1602,  and  preserved  in 
the  Heralds’  College,  gives  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  the  family,  the  shield  containing  twelve 
quarterings, — a proof,  at  a time  when  pre- 

(t)  Oldmixon,  in  the  “Critical  History  of  England," 
i.,  183,  says,  “The  Eliots  scaled  themselves  at  the 
Priory  of  St.  Germans,  now  Port  Eliot,  in  Cornwall, 
aliuui  the  year  <5to,  eighty-Dve  years  before  Sir 
John  Eliot  was  chosen  burgees  for  that  borough, 


tensions  to  heraldic  honours  were  minutely 
scrutinised,  that  the  origin  of  the  family 
could  not  have  been  very  recent.” 

1 have  already  noticed,  from  the  Report  of 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  and  the  Com- 
missioners returning  a nihil,  when  sent  loin- 
quire  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  Sir  John 
Eliot,  and  also  from  what  he  had  himself  de- 
clared, I surmised,  either  that  means  had 
been  resorted  to  to  screen  his  property,  or 
that  Eliot  was  a man  of  ruined  fortunes.  I 
derived  my  information  from  a manuscript  to 
which  I referred. 

On  this  Lord  Eliot  remarks:— “ With  re- 
spect to  Sir  John  Eliot’s  ruined  fortunes,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  call  in  question  the  accu- 
racy of  this  supposition.  The  lands  attached 
to  the  Priory  of  St  Germans  wero  of  consider- 
able extent;  they  have  descended  from  father 
to  son  to  the  present  day,  and  now  form  a 
considerable  portion  of  my  father’s  property 
— I am  certainly  at  a loss  to  account  for  the 
report  of  the  Sheriff  and  Commissioners,  of 
which  I was  ignorant,  and  can  only  suppose 
that  he  must  have  conveyed  his  estate  to  his 
son.” 

This  perplexing  incident  in  Sir  John’s  his- 
tory has  been  perfectly  cleared  of  any  doubts, 
since  1 have  perused  his  correspondence.  The 
apparent  destitution  of  Sir  John,  which 
startled  his  Lordship,  was  solely  a contrivance 
to  elude  the  gripe  of  the  law.  A letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  cousin  Boscawen,  which  I have 
printed,  fully  explains  “ this  management  of 
his  poor  fortune,  which  through  the  disturb- 
ance of  these  times  I may  not  call  my  own.” 
Sir  John  grants  an  allowance  of  2001 . per  an- 
num to  his  youngest  son  for  travelling  abroad. 
This  was  no  mean  expenditure  ; Sir  Symonds 
D’Ewes  was  allowed  at  college  only  50f.  a- 
year,  at  a time  his  father  was  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  Chancery,  with  on  income  of  30001. 
a-year.  1 find  Sir  John  in  the  Tower  ar- 
ranging leases  for  tenants,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  relatives,  who  held  his  estates  in 
trust.  He  subscribes  letters  to  a confidential 
servant,  “ Your  loving  Master.”  Nor  does 
Sir  John,  abstracted  as  we  shall  find  him  in 
his  platonic  ethics,  evince  any  deficient 
shrewdness  in  worldly  affairs  ; take  his  opi- 
nion on  one  of  his  tenants’  request  to  have  a 
wall  rebuilt  to  which  Sir  John  was  not  liable 

1st  Car.  I.  Sec  there  more  of  their  Devonshire  fa- 
milies. 

(3)  The  (tret  edition  of  Carew’s  “ Survey,”  appears 
to  hare  been  in  <603.  It  was  probably  written  about 
tbe  time  his  Lordship  notices. 
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— “ There  would  be  more  charity  than  wis- 
dom in  this.”  It  appears  that  none  of  the 
estates  were  forfeited,  nor  probably  any  of  the 
amercements  paid.  The  vote  of  5000/.  after- 
wards granted  by  the  Parliament  to  his  sons, 
was  probably  a mere  parly  object,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a remuneration  for  a loss  which 
had  never  been  experienced. 


An  important  circumstance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Sir  John  Eliot's  personal  character 
was  his  extreme  irascibility.  I ascribed  much 
of  the  turbulence  of  his  genius  to  his  hot 
temper,  and  1 conveyed  an  idea  of  one  of 
these  eruptions  of  passion  by  the  extraor- 
dinary incident  of  Sir  John’s  quarrel  with  the 
Moyles,  when  “in  the  hour  of  reconciliation, 
with  wine  before  them,  Eliot  treacherously 
stabbed  the  father  in  the  back.”  This  is  the 
most  painful  incident  in  the  life  of  Eliot,  and, 
as  he  is  held  to  have  been  a martyr  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  party  writers,  as  Mrs.  Ma- 
caulay and  Mr.  Brodie,  in  alluding  to  several 
anecdotes  of  his  outrageous  violence,  for  se- 
veral are  noticed,  are  pleased  to  say  of  those 
who  have  handed  them  down  to  us  that  “ the 
charges  in  which  they  have  indulged  do  not 
rest  on  satisfactory  evidence.”  I was  satisfied 
with  the  evidence  1 adduced,  namely,  that  of 
the  very  person  who  had  received  the  blow, 
and  told  the  particulars  to  his  grandson,  the 
learned  Dean  Prideaux,  from  whom  Echard 
received  it ; I consider  the  fact  is  now  con- 
firmed by  a curious  apology  sent  by  Sir  John 
Eliot  to  Mr.  Moyle,  which  Lord  Eliot  dis- 
covered among  some  family  papers.  1 tran- 
scribe this  singular  document,  with  his  Lord- 
ship’s observation 

APOLOGY  OF  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

Mr.  Moyle,— I doe  acknowledge  I have  done  you  a 
greate  Injury,  which  I wish  i had  never  done,  and 
doe  desire  you  to  remit  it,  and  1 desire  that  all  un- 
kindnessc  may  he  forgiven  and  forgotten  betwixt  us, 
and  benceforwarde  1 shall  desire  and  deserve  your 
love  in  all  friendly  o Hires,  as  i hope  you  will  mine. 

Jo.  Elvotte. 

(Witnesses)  William  Cohytox  Nicholas  Nicolls. 

Bevill  Grenvill.  Edward  Carter. 

Degorie  Tremay.ve. 

There  are  two  other  names  which  I cannot 
read  ; among  those  above,  are  persons  dis- 
tinguished in  those  times,  and  in  Parliament. 

On  this  document  Lord  Eliot  observes,  with 
a due  feeling  to  his  great  ancestor  : “ I do 
Dot  know  whether  you  will  agree  with  me  in 
thinking  that  the  language  in  which  it  is 
couched  would  hardly  lead  one  to  suppose 


that  it  was  addressed  by  an  assassin  to  his 
victim.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a hasty  and  unpremeditated  act 
of  violence,  but  not  one  which  precluded,  in 
the  writer’s  opinion,  the  possibility  of  a resto- 
ration of  friendly  feeling  between  him  and 
the  injured  party.” 

I perfectly  agree  with  his  Lordship,  that 
this  extraordinary  apology  was  not  written 
by  a man  who  had  stabbed  his  companion  in 
the  back ; nor  can  I imagine  that,  after  such 
a revolting  incident,  any  approximation  to  a 
renewal  of  intercourse  would  have  been  pos- 
sible. It  is  therefore  evident  to  me,  that  this 
apology  was  drawn  up  for  some  former"  great 
injury,”  whatever  it  might  be — but  it  surely 
confirms  the  recorded  tale.  The  apology  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  “ in  the  hour  of  recon- 
ciliation, with  wine  before  them,”  that  the 
treacherous  blow  was  struck.  We  remain, 
however,  in  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  this 
implacable  hostility,  as  well  as  of  another  far 
more  important  to  learn,  his  personal  in- 
vectives against  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I 
discover,  by  Sir  John’s  letters,  that  on  the 
death  of  Buckingham  there  was  a suit  pend- 
ing, and  accounts  to  be  settled,  between  “ My 
Lord  Admiral”  and  Sir.  John.  There  is  also 
a. letter  of  Selden  from  the  Temple,  dated 
November,  1628.  It  relates  to  “ a Patent  of 
Sir  John’s,  delivered  to  him  in  a box,”  for 
the  purpose  of  Selden’s  examination  whether 
the  death  of  the  granter  made  it  void.  This 
evidently  was  Buckingham— one  of  his  earli- 
est companions,  and  apparently  his  patron. 
We  know,  too,  that  Eliot  was  at  Court — there 
was  a connection  with  Buckingham  and  an 
intercourse  with  the  royal  circle,  for  Sir  John 
was  well  known  to  the  King,  which  in  the 
short  life  of  this  declamatory  Patriot  are  both 
remarkable. 

In  consequence  of  what  I noticed  of  ihe 
singular  portrait  of  Sir  John  Elint,  of  which, 
the  late  Mr.  Belsham  had  informed  nm,  re- 
presenting the  Patriot  with  “ a comb  in  his 
hand,”  in  which  some  mysterious  allusion  to 
his  neglected  state  had  been  imagine  ),  mure 
particularly  as  Sir  John  had  desired  his 
posterity  to  preserve  this.very  Portrait  ns  “ a 
perpetual  memorial ofhis  hatred  of  tyranny,” 
Lord  Eliot,  with  the  same  continued  zeal, 
sent  to  town  from  Port  Eliot  two  portraits  of 
the  Patriot,  taken  at  different  periods  of  his 
life — both  undoubted  originals.  1 have  been 
favoured  with  a view  of  them.  They  shoo  d 
never  more  be  separated.  The  one  ropre-enls 
Sir  John  in  the  vigour  of  life,  with  a ruddy 
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complexion  ; Ihe  more  interesting  portrait, 
bearing  the  melancholy  inscription  that  it 
was  painted  a fete  days  before  his  death  in 
the  Tower,  betrays  the  last  stage  of  a trophy 
or  consumption.  The  contraction  of  tho 
pallid  face,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  broad  and 
florid  countenance  of  his  early  manhood, 
offers  a very  striking  and  pathetic  image  of 
mortality. 

Tho  mystery  attached  to  “ Ihe  comb”  is 
perfectly  cleared  on  an  inspection  of  the 
Tower  portrait.  Sir  John  is  painted  in  a very 
elegant  morning  dress,  apparently  of  lace, 
holding  this  huge  and  clumsy  instrument  of 
his  coiffure.  It  was  the  bad  taste  of  the  art- 
ist which  produced  this  impertinent  accom- 
paniment ; tho  picture,  though  somewhat 
hard  and  stiff,  has  a great  appearance  of 
truth. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

I said,  in  tho  preceding  pages  of  these 
Commentaries,  “ During  his  long  imprison- 
ment in  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Eliot  found,  as 
other  impetuous  spirits  have,  that  wisdom 
and  philosophy  have  hidden  themselves  be- 
hind tho  bars  of  a prison  window  ; there,  his 
passions  weaker,  and  his  contemplation  more 
profound,  he  nobly  employed  himself  on  an 
elaborate  treatise  on  The  Monarchy  of  Man." 

Whpn  this  was  written,  I was  unacquaint- 
ed with  that  series  of  correspondence,  chiefly 
from  the  Tower,  which  Lord  Eliot  has  sinco 
confided  to  my  care.  Nothing  less  than  the 
abundant  zeal  which  we  mutually  felt,  for  a 
very  memorable  character  imperfectly  known 
in  onr  history,  could  have  induced  his  Lord- 
ship  to  have  exerted  no  ordinary  pains,  and 
me  to  undergo  a slight  martyrdom  of  pa- 
tience, in  conning  the  alphabet  of  Sir  John. 

Sir  John  Eliot,  who  loved  the  labours  of  the 
pen,  preserved  copies  of  his  own  letters,  and 
many  of  those  of  his  correspondents  have 
been  bound  in  the  same  volume;  among 
these  are  the  illustrious  names  of  Hampden 
Seldcn,  and  Holies  ; the  name  of  Pym  does 
not  appear. 

Tho  Correspondence  will  not  throw  any 
light  on  public  affaire,  or  on  tho  political  life 
of  Eliot.  Not  a single  political  allusion  passes 
between  Hampden  and  Eliot.  The  subject 
appears  to  have  been  studiously  avoided. 
Eliot  probably  dreaded  that  his  papers  might 
be  unexpectedly  searched,  and  it  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  some  of  the  letters 
reached  the  imprisoned  Patriot.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  we  learn  nothing  of  Sir  John's 


preceding  life.  He  tells  his  sons  that  it  had 
been  a busy  one.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
Sir  John's  disposition  to  rhyming  in  his  Corre- 
spondence; his  narsh  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower  had  infallibly  awakened  that  propen- 
sity, had  he  ever  possessed  it.  I therefore 
do  not  know  how  to  account  for  the  satires 
said  to  be  composed  by  him  against  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  We  find  in  the  letters  an 
abundance  of  philosophy,  of  the  most  abstract 
and  elevated  ethics ; a singular  mixture  of 
the  dogmas  of  the  Porch,  and  the  faith  of 
Christianity.  His  classical  attainments  were 
considerable;  his  style  of  composition  is 
Ciceronian ; it  is  sometimes  exuberant,  and 
sometimes  it  requires  great  attention  not  to 
complain  of  its  obscurity.  But  he  aimed 
at  a splendour  to  which  he  often  reached, 
and  the  fortunate  passages  of  his  elo- 
quence had  been  rarely  equalled  by  others 
in  his  day.  He  was  a votary,  perhaps  a 
victim,  to  stoicism  ; ho  had  filled  his  mind 
with  sublime  reveries ; and  the  stoical  philo- 
sophy which  he  so  ardently  cultivated  may 
have  offered  consolations  in  a dungeon.  His 
scholastic  erudition  injured  his  genius;  in 
the  Treatises  ho  has  left,  he  advances  no 
position  but  on  some  authority ; and  Hamp- 
den, to  whom  Eliot  sent  his  writings  for 
revision,  in  performing  tho  critical  office 
with  infinite  delicacy,  advised  his  friend  not 
to  bind  up  the  flowers  of  others  so  much  as 
to  draw  from  his  own  fertile  invention.  More 
than  one  large  Treatise  are  the  fruits  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  remain  the  monuments 
of  the  greatness  of  his  mind. 

The  letters  of  Sir  John  Eliot  which  I have 
selected  appear  to  mo  to  exhibit  some  novel 
and  singular  traits  in  his  own  personal  cha- 
racter—in  his  chastised  mind,  abstracted 
from  tho  ungorerned  passions  of  society. 
The  lofty  strain  of  morality  which  he  ad- 
dresses to  his  sons  is  at  least  admirable— it 
came  from  one  who  formerly  had  not  been 
himself  so  familiar  with  that  theory  of  mo- 
rals, which  charmed  him  in  the  dreary  years 
of  his  confinement.  The  last  days  of  Eliot 
seem  to  have  been  touched  by  a more  me- 
lancholy tenderness— the  secret  precursor  of 
a life  about  to  cease ; the  meltings  of  his  un- 
broken mind. 

1 have  preserved  every  letter  of  Hampden, 
of  whom  I have  never  met  with  any  other 
writings.  They  delight  from  the  charm  of 
his  manner,  and  the  strong  feelings  which 
evidently  dictated  them.  They  are  usually 
complimentary  or  consolatory ; some  bear  a 
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deeper  interest ; and  all  are  stamped  with  | 
the  character  of  a superior  mind. 


(Ei.iot  Papers,  34.) 

( This  letter,  which  T could  not  venture  to  curtail,  is  a 
moat  uncommon  address  of  a father  to  his  sons.  It  not 
only  conveys  to  us  some  particulars  of  the  memorable 
writer  himself,  but  displays  at  full  the  singular  state  of 
his  mind — the  high  tone  of  his  philosophical  conceptions. 
The  style  seems  too  elaborate  for  ordinary  day-life,  but 
many  reflections  show  the  writer  bad  been  schooled  by 
experience,  while  he  lectures  on  a sublime  theory  of 
morals.) 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT  TO  HIS  SONS. 

Sonns,— If  my  desires  had  been  valuable  for  one 
hour,  1 had  long  since  written  to  you  which  (what) 
In  little)  does  deliver  a large  character  of  my  for- 
tune, that  in  nothing  has  allowed  me  to  be  master 
of  myself.  I have  formerly  been  prevented  by  em- 
ployment, which  was  so  tyrannical  on  my  time,  as 
all  minutes  were  anticipated ; now  my  leisure  con- 
tradicts me,  and  is  soe  violent  on  tbe  contrary,  soe 
great  an  enemy  to  all  action,  as  it  makes  itself  un- 
useful— both  leisure  and  business  have  opposed  me 
either  in  time  or  liberlie,  that  1 have  had  noe  means 
of  expression  but  my  praiers,  in  which  1 have  never 
failed  to  make  God  the  witness  of  my  love,  whose 
blessings  I doubt  not  will  deduce  it  in  some  evi- 
dence to  you. 

And  now  having  gotten  a little  opportunity 
(though  by  stealth)  1 cannot  but  give  it  some  testi- 
mony from  myself,  and  let  you  sec  ray  dearest  ex- 
pectation in  your  good,  in  which  both  my  hopes 
and  happiness  are  flxt  as  in  their  sphear,  w hich 
moves  with  your  endeavours,  though  guided  by  the 
iniluence  of  a greater  power. 

It  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  me  when  1 have  in- 
telligence of  your  health,  and  I bless  Heaven  for  it, 
as  some  effect  of  my  petitions  ; but  to  hear  of  the 
progress  of  your  learning,  of  your  aptness  and  dili- 
gence in  that,  of  your  careful  attendance  in  all 
exercises  of  religion,  and  the  instruction  and  im- 
provements of  your  minds,  which  are  foundations 
of  a future  building,  this  does  infuse  another  spirit 
to  me,  and  extends  my  comforts  to  a latitude  that 
hardly  is  expressible.  1 cannot  but  in  general  thus 
discover  it,  partly  to  intimate  tbe  pitch  of  my  af- 
fections, that  your  course  may  rise  with  it ; partly 
to  represent  your  owne  example  to  you,  that  you 
digress  not  from  that  rule  which  practice  and  expe- 
rience continually  must  better. 

It  is  a Hue  history,  well  studied,  the  observation 
of  ourselves,  the  exact  view  of  our  own  actions  to 
examine  what  has  past;  it  begets  a great  knowledge 
of  particulars,  taking  of  all  kinds,  and  gives  a larger 
advantage  to  your  judgments  truly  to  discriminate, 
for  it  carries  a full  prospect  lo  the  hart  which  opens 
the  intention,  and  through  that  simplicity  Is  scene 
the  principle  of  each  motion  which  shadows  or  dis- 
sembles for  us  the  good  or  evil.  From  thence  hav- 
ing the  trew  knowledge  of  particulars  what  we  have 
done  and  how,  and  the  judgment  upon  that,  what 
our  workes  are  to  us  ; then  come  we  lo  reflect  upon 
ourselves  for  the  censure  (judgment)  of  any  action 
wherein  every  little  error  is  discovered,  every  obli- 
quity is  seene,  which  by  the  reprehension  of  the 
conscience  (the  most  awefull  of  tribunals)  beiug 
brought  to  a secret  confession, drawes  a free  repent- 
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anee  and  submission  for  the  fault,  and  soe  is  re- 
duced to  conformity  again;  this  fruite  has  the 
sludy  of  ourselves,  besides  many  other  henelUts. 
Tbe  varietic  of  cant  infancies  and  accidents,  in  our 
persons,  In  our  fortunes.  In  our  friends,  are  as  so 
many  lectures  of  philosophic,  showing  the  doubtful 
being  and  possession  we  have  here,  the  uncertainty 
of  our  friends,  the  mulability  of  our  fortunes,  the 
anxieties  of  our  lives,  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
they  arc  subject  to,  which  make  up  that  conclusion 
in  divinity  that  we  are  but  pilgrims  and  strangers 
in  this  world;  and  therefore  should  not  love  it,  but 
our  rest  and  habitation  must  be  elsewhere. 

If  1 should  take  occasion  from  myself  to  dilate  this 
point  more  fully,  what  a catalogue  could  I give  of 
instances  of  all  sorts ! What  a contiguity  of  suffer- 
ings of  which  there  is  yet  no  end  ' Should  those 
cvills  be  complained  ? Should  I make  lamentation 
of  these  crosses  ? Should  I conecave  the  worse  of 
my  condition  in  the  sludy  of  myseirthat  my  adver- 
sities oppose  me?  Noe!  1 may  not — (and  yet  I 
will  not  he  so  stoical  as  not  to  think  them  evils,  1 
will  not  do  that  prejudice  to  virtue  by  detraction  of 
her  adversaries . ) They  are  evills,  for  I doe  confess 
them,  but  of  that  naturs  and  soe  followed,  soe 
neighbouring  upon  good,  as  they  are  noe  cause  of 
sorrow,  hut  of  joy  ; seeing  whose  enemies  they 
make  us,  enemies  of  fortune,  enemies  of  the  world, 
enemies  of  their  children,  and  to  know  for  whom 
we  suffer  ; for  Him  lhal  is  their  enemy,  for  Him 
that  can  command  them  whose  agents  only, and 
instruments,  they  are,  to  work  his  trials  on  us, 
which  may  render  us  more  perfecl  and  acceptable 
lo  himself.  Should  these  enforce  a sorrow  which 
are  the  true  touches  of  his  favour,  and  not  affect  us 
rather  with  the  higher  apprehension  of  our  happi- 
ness ? 

Amongst  my  many  obligations  to  my  Creator, 
which  prove  the  infinity  of  his  mercies  that,  like  a 
full  stream,  have  been  always  flowing  on  me,  there 
is  none  concerning  this  life  wherein  t have  found 
more  pleasure  or  advantage  than  in  these  trialls  and 
afflictions  (and  I may  not  limitl  it  boc  narrowly 
within  the  confine*  of  this  life  which  1 hope  shall 
extend  much  further,',  the  operations  they  have  had, 
the  new  el&cts  they  worke,  the  discoveries  they 
make  upon  ourselves,  upon  others,  upon  all ; shew- 
ing Ibe  scope  of  our  intentions,  the  summe  of  our 
endeavours,  the  strength  of  all  our  actions  to  be 
vanitie  ; how  can  it  then  but  leave  an  impression  in 
our  harts,  that  we  are  nearest  unlo  happiness  when 
we  are  furthesl  off  Irom  them,  1 meauo  the  vaine 
intentions  or  this  world,  the  fruitless  labours,  and 
endeavours  that  they  move,  from  which  nothing 
soe  faithfully  delivers  us  as  the  crosses  and  afflic- 
tions that  we  meet,  lliose  mastering  checks  and 
contraventions  that  like  torrents  break  down  all 
outward  hopes  ? This  speculation  of  the  vanitie  of 
this  Wprld  does  not  only  shew  a happiness  in  those 
crosses  bv  the  exemption  which  we  gain,  but  infers 
a further  benefit  In  that,  by  a nearer  contemplation 
of  ourselves : of  what  we  doe  consist,  whatoriginal 
we  had,  to  what  end  wo  were  directed,  and  in  this 
lie  whose  image  is  upon  us,  to  whom  we  doe  be- 
long, xvhal  materials  we  are  of : that,  besides  the 
bodic  (which  only  is  obnoxious  to  these  troubles) 
the  better  part  of  our  composition  is  the  soule, 
whose  freedom  is  not  subject  to  anie  authoritie 
without  us,  hut  depends  wholly  on  the  disposition 
or  the  Maker,  who  framed  It  for  himself,  and  there- 
fore gave  it  substance  incompatible  of  all  power  and 
dominion  but  his  own. 
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This  happiness  1 confess  in  all  the  trials  I have 
had  has  never  parted  from  me  (how  great  then  is 
his  favour  by  whose  meanes  I have  enjoyed  it .')  The 
days  have  all  seemed  pleasant,  nor  nights  have  ever 
been  tedious ; nor  fears  nor  terrors  have  possest 
me,  but  a constant  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the 
mind,  whose  auilation  has  been  chiefly  in  thanks 
and  acknowledgments  to  Him  by  whose  grace  1 have 
subsisted,  and  shall  yet,  1 hope,  participate  of  his 
blessings  upon  you. 

I have  the  more  enlarged  myself  in  this,  that  you 
might  have  a right  view  of  the  condition  which  I 
suffer,  least  from  a bye  relation,  as  through  a per- 
spective not  truly  representing,  some  false  sense 
might  be  contracted.  Neither  could  1 thinkc that 
altogether  unusefull  for  your  knowledge  which  may 
aflord  you  both  precept  and  example.  Consider  it, 
weigh  it  duly,  and  when  you  find  a signe  or  indica- 
tion of  some  error,  make  it  an  instruction  how  to 
avoid  the  like  : if  there  appears  but  the  resemblance 
of  some  virtue,  suppose  it  belter,  and  make  it  a pre- 
sident for  yourselves,  when  you  meet,  the  prints  and 
footsteps  of  the  Almightie,  magnify  the  goodness  of 
his  providence  and  miracles  that  makes  such  low 
descents,  consider  that  there  is  a nature  turns  all 
sweetness  into  venom,  when  from  the  bitterest 
hearbs  the  bee  extracts  a honie.  Industry  and  the 
habit  of  the  soule  give  the  effect  and  operalion  unto 
all  things,  and  that  to  one  seems  barren  and  unplea- 
sant, to  another  is  made  fruitfull  and  delightsome  : 
Even  in  this,  by  your  application  and  endeavour,  I 
am  confident  may  be  found  both  pleasure  and  ad- 
vantage. This  comes  only  as  a testimony  of  my 
love  (and  soe  you  must  accept  it,  the  time  yielding 
noe  other  waie  of  demonstration),  and  by  this  ex- 
pression know  that  I daily  praic  for  your  happiness 
and  felicity  as  the  chief  subject  of  my  wishes,  and 
shall  make  my  continual  supplication  to  the  Lord, 
that  from  the  riches  of  his  mercic  he  will  give  you 
such  influence  of  his  graces,  as  your  blessing  and 
prosperity  may  satisfy  and  enlarge  the  hopes  and 
comforts  of  Your  most  affectionate  Father. 

Tower,  8 July,  <629.‘ 


(Eliot  Papers,  MS.  fol.  173.) 

(The  present  seems  to  be  the  first  letter  Hampden  wrote 
to  Eliot : the  address  being  more  formal  than  the  others.) 

Noble  Sir,— I hope  this  letter  is  conveyed  to  you 
by  so  safe  a hand  that  yours  will  be  the  first  that 
shall  open  it,  or  if  not,  yet  since  you  enjoy  as  much 
as  without  a contradiction  you  may,  the  liberty  of  a 
prison,  it  shall  be  no  offence  to  wish  you  may  make 
the  best  use  on’t : that  God  may  find  you  as  much 
his,  now  you  enjoy  the  benetltt  of  secondary  helpes, 
as  you  found  hime  yours  while,  by  deprivation  of 
all  others,  you  were  cast  upon  his  immediate  sup- 
port. This  is  all  I have  or  amc  willing  to  say,  but 
that  the  paper  of  considerations  concerning  the 
plantation  might  be  very  safely  conveyed  to  mee 
by  this  hand,  and,  after  transcribing,  should  be  as 
safely  returned  if  you  vouchsafe  to  send  it  mee.  [ 
beseech  you  present  my  service  to  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Long,  my  countryman,  if  with  you,  and  lett  mee 
be  honored  with  the  style  of 

Your  faithfull  friend  and  servant, 

Jno.  Hampden. 

Hampden,  December  8lh. 


(Eliot  Papers,  fol.  23.) 

(This  is  a complimentary  letter  of  Hampden  : but  the 
mention  of  Sir  John's  sons  and  his  “ papers  " gave  it 
some  interest  to  the  father  and  the  author.) 

About  <628  or  9. 

Sir,— If  my  affections  could  be  so  dull  as  to  give 
way  to  a sleepy  excuse  of  a letter : yet  this  bearer, 
our  common  friend,  had  power  to  awaken  them, 
and  command  it,  to  the  public  experience  of  whose 
worth  in  doing,  I can  now  adde  my  private,  of  his 
patience  in  suffering  the  miseryes  or  a rough  hewen 
entertainment : to  be  tolerated  by  the  addition  of 
your  sonnes  company  : of  whome,  if  ever  you  live 
to  see  a fruite  answerable  to  the  promise  of  the  pre- 
sent blossoms,  it  will  be  a blessing  of  that  weight  as 
will  turne  thescale  against  all  woridly  afflictions,  and 
denominate  your  life  happy. 

I returne  your  papers  with  many  thankes,  which 
I have  transcribed,  not  readd  ; the  discourse  there- 
fore upon  the  subject  must  be  reserved  to  another 
season,  when  1 may  with  better  oporlunity  and 
freedome  communicate  my  thoughts  to  you, my 
friend.  Till  then  with  ray  salutations  of  all  your 
society,  and  prayers  for  your  health,  1 rest, 

Your  ever  assured  friend  and  servant, 

John  Hampden. 

Hampden,  January  4th. 


(Sir  John  Eliot’s  MSS.  fol.  56.) 

(The  following  letter  shows  that  Sir  John’s  estates  were 
placed  in  trust  to  save  them  from  a legal  seizure,  or 
amercement.) 

TO  MY  COUSIN  BOSCAWEN. 

Sir,— Having  a great  confidence  in  your  worth,  as 
I find  you  to  have  been  selected  by  my  father-ia- 
law,  I have  presumed  likewise  for  my  self  to  name 
you  in  a trust  for  the  management  of  that  poor  for- 
tune, which  through  the  disturbances  of  these 
limes  l may  not  call  mine  own.  As  it  concerns  a 
prisoner,  1 cannot  doubt  your  readiness  to  take  such 
an  object,  from  your  charity:  but  the  interest  of 
my  children  being  present  likewise  in  the  necessity 
of  orphans,  and  their  extraction  from  your  blood 
and  kindred,  give  me  no  less  assurance  in  your  love 
than  my  libertie  might  impart.  Your  trouble  will 
only  be  for  the  sealing  of  some  leases  now  and  then, 
upon  compositions  of  my  tenants,  for  which,  as 
there  is  occasion,  I have  appointed  this  bearer,  my 
servant,  Maurice  Hill,  to  attend  you,  to  whom  your 
dispatch  in  that  behalf  shall  be  a full  satisfaction  of 
the  trust. 

Tower,  28th  February,  <630. 


(Eliot  MSS.  fol.  94.) 

(Eliot  remonstrates  with  his  son  on  some  remissness  in 
his  studies.  He  opens  with  some  very  exalted  ideas  of  a 
Platonic  cast : and  impresses  the  necessity  of  Privacy 
as  the  nurse  of  Studies.”  At  the  close  the  Idea  of  IHcntm 
is  remarkably  used.) 

Richard,— That  your  studies  may  not  want  occa- 
sion, if  my  letters  do  impart  it,  I shall  often  solicit 
you  as  now  to  the  intention  of  that  work,  hoping 
more  often  by  that  means  to  hear  again  from  you, 
for  till  the  last  conveyance  I had  no  little  doubt, 
after  so  long  a silence,  where  you  were,  or  whether 
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you  were  or  no ; but  now  your  paper  h&i  resolved 
me  with  some  satisfaction  to  my  hopes,  that  the  re- 
flet lion  of  your  virtues  will  in  time  afford  me  both 
comfort  and  confidence  ; comfort  In  your  happi- 
ness, and  confidence  against  all  accident.  For  aa 
my  hopes  so  my  fears  have  tlteir  chief  place  in  you, 
(you  and  your  brother,  for  you  two  1 make  but  one, 
in  reapect  of  the  spirit  and  affection  which  shall 
always  be  between  you,)  who  as  in  order  and  ex- 
pectation you  aro  first,  are  likewise  the  greatest  ob- 
ject of  my  care,  the  success  of  which  will  stand  for 
u pattern  and  prediction  to  the  reat.  Therefore  you 
must  endeavour  to  make  this  precedent  exact,  that 
shall  have  transition  to  olbera,  and  not  to  frame  it 
to  the  common  models  or  the  time,  but  coiurarium 
naauto  Her  ijwsnde,  iiko  the  prim  am  mobile  and  first 
shadow,  thought  for  whole  worlds,  the  generality  of 
men,  as  the  less  orbs  make  their  revolutions  irre- 
gular ; then  let  your  motions  have  that  regularity 
and  fulness,  as  no  others  may  impair  them. 

In  Ihis  case  it  will  not  be  enough  to  abandon  some 
acquaintance,  but  lo  leave  ail ; I mean  the  pleasure 
of  society,  the  esca  malorum , as  Cicero  calls  it,  and 
to  retire  wholly  to  yourself.  Virtue  is  more  rigid 
than  to  lie  taken  with  delights:  those  vanities  she 
leaves,  tor  these  she  scorns  herself : her  paths  are 
arduous  and  rough,  but  excellent,  aBd  pleasant  to 
those  who  once  have  past  them.  Honour  is  a con- 
comitant they  have  to  entertain  them  in  their  jonr- 
ney,  nay, it  becomes  their  servant,  and  what  is  at- 
tended by  all  others,  those  who  travel  in  that  way 
have  it  to  wait  on  them.  And  this  effort  of  virtue 
has  not, as  in  the  vulgar  acceptation,  Its  dwelling  on 
a hill,  it  crowds  not  in  the  multitude,  but  exira  con- 
spectum,  as  Seneca  says,  beyond  the  common  pro- 
spect, for  what  Is  familiar  Is  cheap  : and  those 
things  are  always  In  greatest  admiration  which  are 
least  seen  : the  desire  giving  tusli  o to  the  object, 
jnqfuv  r longinquo  rev crcntin,  saith  Tacitus,  all 
glory  Is  heightened  by  the  distance,  not  of  place  but 
time,  that  it  is  rarely  seen  makes  it  more  glorious 
and  admirable,  which  without  a want  and  expecta- 
tion, would  be  lost,  at  length  neglected,  as  a prophet 
Is  not  honoured  in  his  country.  Apply  this  then 
to  yourself",  for  wc  may  compare  Mantua  with 
Home.  Would  you  have  estimation  among  men  (for 
honor  is  no  other),  there  are  two  ways  to  gain  it, 
virtue  and  privacy,  and  the  latler  is  an  Inducement 
to  the  former  : for  privacy  is  the  only  nurse  of  stu- 
dies, studies  of  virtue,  therefore  for  virtue  or  lor 
honor’s  sake.  What  is  most  happy  for  yourself  Is 
most  precious  with  others,  where,  that  It  may  follow 
you,  follow  not  that  which  files  when  It  is  pursued, 
for  shadows  and  honor  are  in  that  quality  alike.  If 
fiot  the  same. 

fful  I doubt  there  are  shadows  of  those  shadows 
that  arc  followed;  something  less  than  honour, 
while  the  substance  and  virluc  is  ncglccled.  How 
comes  it  else  that  your  tutor  should  complain  you 
are  careless  and  remiss?  It  cannot  he  when  there 
is  true  affection,  there  should  be  Indulgence  and 
neglect;  when  sludle  is  declined,  the  desires  are 
alienated  from  the  virtue,  fbr  no  ends  arc  attained 
Without  the  means;  and  the  neglect  of  that  shows 
a diversion  from  the  other.  If  it  be  since  my  last, 
I most  resume  my  fears,  that  though  your  own 
judgment  did  not  guide  you,  my  cautions  should  be 
tost.  If  it  should  bo  herealtcr  when  that  advise, 
those  reasons  and  the  commands,  and  authority  of 
a father  (a  rather  most  Indulgent  to  the  happiness 
of  his  child,)  which  1 now  give  you  to  redeem  the 
the  time  Is  spent ; to  redeem  the  studies  you  have 
missed,  and  lo  redeem  yourself  who  are  ingaged  to 
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danger,  or  that  hatard  and  adventure ; if  these  make 
no  impressions,  and  these  must  be  read  in  the 
characters  of  your  course,  If  they  work  not  an  alter- 
ation, if  they  cause  not  a new  dlllgeney  and  Inten- 
tion, an  intention  of  yourself,  and  Intention  of  the 
object,  virtue  j an  intention  of  the  means,  your 
study, and  an  exact  intention  oflhe  time  to  improve 
it  lo  that  end,  I shall  then  receive  that  wound, 
which  1 thank  God  no  enemy  could  give  me,  sorrow 
and  alllictiou  of  the  mind,  and  that  from  him  from 
whom  1 hoped  thu  contrary— hut  1 atili  hope,  and 
the  more  confidently,  for  the  promise  which  youi 
letters  have  assured  me.  Let  it  be  bettered  in  per- 
formance by  your  future  care  and  diligence,  which 
shall  be  accompanied  with  the  prayers  and  hies* 
logs  of 

Your  most  loving  Father, 

Joint  tuor. 

Tower,  7th  of  November,  tern. 


(Euot  MSS.  108.) 

(On  the  removal  of  his  lodgings  In  the  Tower.  These 
occasion  no  alteration  In  hla  mind.  Sends  some  “ light 
papers”  for  Sir  Oliver  Luke's  corrections.) 

SIR  J.  ELIOT  TO  SIR  OLIVER  LUKE.  (1) 

Sir,— My  manle  troubles  of  removing  have  a while 
hindered  me  from  writing  to  you.  The  lodging 
which  1 had  upon  my  first  remove  before  ChristmM 
being  again  altered,  soe  as  1 may  saieofmy  lodg- 
ings in  the  Tower  as  Jacob  for  his  wages.  Now  then 
ten  times  have  they  chaunged  It,  bul,  I thank  God, 
not  once  has  it  caused  an  alteration  of  my  mind— 
so  infinite  is  that  mercie  which  has  hitherto  protect- 
ed mee,  and  1 doubt  not  bul  l shall  find  it  with  mee. 
The  greatest  violence  of  that  slorme  is  like  to  fall  on 
Valentine,  he  being  relrencbt  of  that  libertis  he 
had,  which  male  be  some  prejudice  to  his  business. 
It  threatens  likewise  some  dropps  op  Mr.  Seiden, 
and  has  slopt  the  discharge  was  looked  for— being 
yesterday,  his  day  of  appearance  in  the  court,  but 
the  judges  would  not  quit  him,  and  therefore  conti- 
nued him  again  on  bade  for  a while  longer,  that 
they  might  further  advise  therein. 

* t t » * 

When  you  have  wearied  your  good  thoughts  with 
those  light  papers  that  I sent  you,  return  them 
with  the  corrections  of  your  judgment.  I may  one 
day  send  you  others  of  more  worth,  if  it  plane  God 
to  continue  me  this  leisure  and  my  health,  but  the 
best  can  be  but  broken,  and  in  patches,  from  bis 
that  dares  not  hazard  lo  gather  them.  Such  things 
from  me  falling  like  the  leaves  in  Autumn  eoe  va- 
riously and  uncertainly,  that  they  hardly  meet 
again— but  with  you  I am  confident  what  else  my 
weakness  shall  present,  will  have  a falre  accept- 
ance. Your  charity  is  my  assurance  in  this  point, 
or  which  being  most  deserving,  as  of  your  praiers, 
I rest. 

Your  most  affectionate  servant, 
John  Eliot. 

Tower,  23th  January,  last . 

(j)  Knight,  sod  msrofcsr  far  Bedfordshire. 
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(Euot  Papers,  110.) 


(Eliot  complains  of  a difficulty  In  reeetvlng  letters.  He 
allodes  to  some  rumours  of  his  liberation,  and  closes 
not  without  hope  of  rejoining  the  Grenville  family.) 

TO  MR.  GRENVILLE. 

Tower,  31st  January,  t63t-S3. 
Sir,— The  restraint  and  watch  uppon  mebarrs 
much  of  my  intercourse  with  my  fronds,  while  their 
presence  is  denied  me,  and  letters  are  soe  dangerous 
and  suspected,  as  it  is  little  that  way  we  exchange ; 
soe  as  if  circumstances  shall  condemn  me,  1 must 
stand  guiltie  in  their  judgments,  yet  yours,  though 
■with  some  difflcultie  1 have  received,  and  manie 
times  when  it  was  knocking  at  my  door,  because 
their  convoy  could  not  enter  they  did  retire  again, 
wherein  1 must  commend  the  caution  of  your  mes- 
senger; but  at  length  it  found  a safe  passage  by 
my  Bervant,  mademee  happie  in  your  favour,  for 
which  this  comes  as  a retribution  and  acknowledg- 


either  by  their  direction  or  my  weakness.  The 
cause  originally  was  a cold,  but  the  symptom*  that 
did  follow  it  Bpakc  more  sickness ; a gradual  in- 
disposition it  begot  in  all  the  faculties  or  the  bodie. 
The  learned  said  a consumption  did  attend  it,  bull 
thank  God  I did  not  feel  or  credit  it.  What  they 
advise  as  the  ordinance  that's  appointed  1 was  con- 
tent to  use,  and  in  the  time  1 was  a patient  suffered 
whatever  they  imposed.  Great  is  the  authority  of 
princes,  but  greater  much  is  theirs  who  both  com- 
mand our  purses  and  our  wills.  What  the  success 
of  their  government  wills  must  be  referred  to  Hun 
that  1*  master  of  their  power.  I find  myBelf  better, 
though  not  well,  which  makes  me  the  morereadie  to 
observe  them.  The  divine  blessing  must  effectuate 
their  wit— it  is  that  medicine  that  has  hitherto  pro- 
tected me,  and  will  continue  me  amongst  other 

affairs  to  remain  , , 

Your  faithful  fnend  and  servant, 
J.  E. 


menl. 

For  those  rumours  which  you  meet  that  are  but 
artificial,  or  by  chance,  it  must  be  your  wisdom 
not  to  credit  them;  manie  such  false  (Ires  are  fly- 
ingc  dailie  in  the  ear ; when  there  shall  be  occasion 
expect  that  intelligence  from  frends,  for  which  in 
the  meene  time  you  do  well  to  be  provided,  though 
l shall  crave  w hen  that  dispute  falls  properlie  and 
for  reasons  not  deniable,  a change  of  your  intention 
in  particulars  as  It  concerns  myselfc,  in  the  rest  I 
shall  concur  in  all  readiness  lo  serve  you,  and  in 
all  you  shall  command  me,  who  am  nothing  but  as 
you  represent.  My  humble  Bcrvice  to  your  ladie, 
and  tell  her  that  yet  I doubt  not  to  kiss  her  hande— 
make  much  of  my  godsone. 


(Eliot  MSS.) 

(Eliot  describes  the  beginning  of  hla  fatal  disorder,  which 
he  thought  originated  only  In  colds.) 

TO  KNIGHTLEY,  HIS  BROTHER. 

Tower,  IS  March,  1681-39. 

For  the  present  1 am  wholly  at  a stand,  and  have 
been  soe  for  this  fortnight  by  a sicknesse  which  it 
has  pleased  my  Master  to  impose,  in  whose  hands 
remain  the  issues  of  life  and  death.  It  comes  ori- 
ginally from  my  colds,  with  whicli  the  cough  hav- 
ing been  long  upon  me  causes  such  ill  effects  to  fol- 
low it,  that  the  symptoms  are  more  dangerous  than 
the  grief;  it  has  weakened  much  both  the  apetite 
and  concoction,  and  the  outward  strength,  by  that 
some  doubt  there  is  of  a consumption,  but  w e en- 
deavour lo  prevent  it  by  application  of  the  means, 
and  as  the  great  physition,  seek  the  blessing  from 
the  Lord,  etc. 

(About  a week  after,  he  says  his  health  is  amend- 
ed, except  the  hoarseness,  and  some  remainder  of 
the  cough,  which  he  expects  the  season  will  re- 
move.) 


(He  philosophises  with  good  humour  on  his  doctors . They 
had  already  considered  his  Illness  to  be  consumption.) 

TO  HAMPDEN. 

Dated  S3  March,  1631-33. 
Lately  my  business  hath  been  much  with  doctors, 
so  that  but  by  them  1 have  had  but  little  trouble 
with  myself.  These  three  weeks  I have  had  a 
full  leasure  to  do  nothing,  and  strictly  Tied  unto  it 


(Eliot’s  MS.  Letters  119.) 

(Hampden  sends  some  observations  on  his  yonngor  sos, 
John  Eliot ; and  on  his  elder,  respecting  some  Irregu- 
larity at  College.  At  the  close,  Hampden  gives  some 
opinion  of  Eliot's  manuscript.) 

HAMPDEN  TO  ELIOT. 

Sir,— I hope  you  will  receave  your  sonnes  both 
safe,  and  that  God  will  direct  you  to  dispose  of  them 
as  they  may  be  raised  up  for  his  service  and  to  your 
comfort. 

Some  words  I had  with  your  younger  sonne,  and 
given  him  a taste  of  those  apprehensions  lie  is  like 
to  And  with  you,  which  I tell  him  future  obedience 
to  your  pleasure,  rather  than  justification  of  past 
passages  must  remove.  Heprofesselh  fair;  and  the 
ingenuity  of  his  nature  doth  it,  without  words;  bat 
you  know  vertnous  actions  flow  not  infallibly  from 
the  flcxiblest  dispositions ; and  love’s  only  a fltt 
subject  for  admonition  and  government  to  work  on; 
especially  that  which  is  paternal.  I confess  my 
shallowness  to  resolve,  and  therefore  unwillingness 
to  say  any  thing  concerning  his  course,  yet  will  l 
not  give  over  the  consideration,  because  I much 
desire  to  seethe  spirit  rightly  managed.  But  for 
yourelderl  think  you  may  with  security  return  hint 
in  convenient  time,  for  certainly  there  was  nothing 
to  administer  fearc  of  a plott;  and  in  another  action 
that  concerned  himself,  which  he  ’ll  tel!  you  of,  he 
received  good  satisfaction  of  the  Vice  Chancellor's 
faire  carriage  towards  him. 

1 searched  my  study  this  morning  for  a bookelo 
send  you  of  a like  subject  to  that  of  the  papers  1 had 
of  you,  but  find  It  not;  as  soon  as  I recover  it  1 ’ll 
recommend  it  to  your  view.  When  you  have 
Dnished  your  other  parts,  I pray  think  me  as  worthy 
of  the  sight  of  it  as  your  former,  and  in  both  toge- 
ther I ’ll  bewray  my  weakness  to  my  friend  by  de- 
claring my  sense  of  them . That  I did  see  is  an  ei- 
quisite  nosegay  composed  of  curious  flowers,  bound 
together  with  as  One  a thredd ; but  I must  in  Ihe 
end  expect  honey  from  my  friend  eomewhat  oulof 
those  flowers  digested,  made  his  own,  and  giving  a 
true  taste  of  his  own  sweetnesse,  though  for  that  I 
shall  awaite  a fltte  time  and  place.  The  Lord  sanc- 
tify unto  you  the  sournessse  of  your  present  estate 
and  the  comforts  of  your  postcrily. 

Your  ever  the  same  assured  friend, 
J.  Hamfpes. 


April  4 th. 


OF  CHARLES 

(Additional  MSS.  5016.) 

(At  the  British  Museum,  which  I accidentally  discovered 
in  a box,  This  letter  never  reached  Eliot,  it  was  inter- 
cepted.) 

JOHN  HAMPDEN  TO  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

• Noble  Sir,—’ Tis  well  for  me  that  letters  cannot 
blush,  else  you  would  easily  reade  me  guilty.  I 
ame  ashamed  of  so  long  a silence,  and  Know  not  how 
to  excuse  it,  foras nothing  but  businesse  can  speake 
for  mee,  of  which  kinde  1 have  many  advocates,  so 
can  I not  tell  how  to  call  any  businesse  greater 
than  holding  an  affectionate  correspondence  with 
so  excellent  a frend.  My  only  confidence  is  I pleade 
at  a barr  of  love,  where  absolutions  are  much  more 
frequent  than  censures.  Sure  I am  that  conscience 
of  neglect  doth  not  accuse  me ; though  evidence  of 
fact  doth.  I would  add  more,  but  the  entertain- 
ment of  a stranger  friend  calls  upon  me,  and  one 
other  unequable  occasion ; hold  mce  excused,  there  - 
fore , deare  friend,  and  if  you  vouchsafe  mee  a letter, 
lett  mee  beg  of  you  to  teach  me  some  thrift  of  time, 
that  I may  imploy  more  in  your  service,  who  will 
ever  be 

Your  faithful  servant  and  affectionate  friend, 

Jo.  Hampden. 

Commend  my  service  to  the  soldier  if  not  gone  to 
his  Colonel. 

Hampden,  March  21,  1631-32. 

To  my  honoured  and  deare  friend  Sir  John  Eliot,  at  his 
lodging  in  the  Tower. 

(Eliot’s  MSS.  Letters,  fol.  126.) 

(This  animated  letter  of  Hampden  relates  to  Sir  John 
Eliot's  sons.  He  describes  the  promising  character  of 
Mr.  Richard  Eliot.) 

Sir,— I ame  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  your 
cleare  insight  into  the  dispositions  of  men,  and  abi- 
lity to  fitt  them  with  courses  suitable,  that  had  you 
bestowed  sonnes  of  mine  as  you  have  done  your 
owne,my  judgment  durst  hardly  have  called  it  into 
question,  especially  when  in  laying  downe  your 
designe,  you  have  prevented  the  objections  to  be 
made  against  it;  for  if  Mr.  Richard  Eliot  will  in  the 
intermissions  of  action  adde  study  to  practice,  and 
adorne  that  lively  spirit!  with  flowers  of  contem- 
plation, he’ll  raise  our  expectations  of  another  Sir 
Edward  Verre,  that  had  this  character— all  summer 
in  the  field,  all  winter  in  his  study,  in  whose  fall 
fame  makes  this  kingdome  a great  looser;  and  hav- 
ing taken  this  resolution  from  Counsaile  with  the 
highest wisdomc  ;as  I doubt  not  but  you  have),  I 
hope  and  pray  the  same  power  will  crown  it  with 
a blessing  answerable  to  your  wish. 

Theway  you  take  with  my  other  friend  declares 
you  to  be  none  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  converts,  of 
whose  minde  neitheramel  supers! itiously;  but  had 
my  opinion  been  asked  1 should  (as  vulgar  conceipts 
use  to  do)  have  showed  my  power  rather  to  raise 
objections  than  to  answer  them : a temper  between 
Fraunce  and  Oxford  might  have  taken  away  his 
scruple  with  more  advantage  to  his  > cars;  tovisite 
Cambridge  as  a free  man  for  variety  and  delight, 
and  there  entertained  himselfe  till  the  next  Spring: 
when  University  studys  and  peace  had  been  better 
settled  than  I heare  it  is;  for  although  he  be  one  of 
those  that  of  his  age  were  looked  for  in  no  other 
booke  but  that  of  the  minde  would  be  tound  no 
ward  if  you  should  die  to-morrow;  yet  ’tis  a great 
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hazard  mee  thinkes  to  send  so  sweet  a disposition 
guarded  with  no  more  experience  amongst  a peo- 
ple, whereof  many  make  it  their  religion  to  be 
superstitious  in  impiety;  and  their  behaviour  to  be 
affected  in  ill-manners ; but  God,  who  only  knowes 
the  periods  of  life,  and  oportunityes  to  come,  hath 
designed  him  (1  hope)  for  his  owne  service  betime, 
and  stirred  up  your  providence  to  husband  hime  so 
early  for  great  affairs,  then  shall  he  be  sure  to  find 
Hime  in  Fraunce,  that  Abraham  did  in  Terar  and 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  under  whose  wing  alone  is  perfect 
safety. 

Concerning  the  Lord,  who  is  nowe  reported  to  be 
as  deepe  in  repentance  as  he  was  profound  in  sinne, 
the  papers,  etc. : 1 shall  take  leave  from  your  fa- 
vour and  my  streight  of  time  to  be  silent  till  the 
next  weeke,  when  I hope  for  the  happinesse  to 
kisse  your  handes,  and  to  present  you  with  my 
most  humble  thankes  for  your  letters,  which  con- 
firm the  observation  1 have  made  in  the  progresse 
of  affections  : that  it  is  easier  much  to  winne  upon 
ingenious  natures  than  to  merilt  it.  This  they  tell 
mee  I have  done  of  yours,  and  I account  a noble 
purchas,  which  to  improve  with  the  best,  services 
you  can  command  and  I perform,  shall  be  the 
care  of  Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

John  Hampden. 

Hampden,  May  11th,  1631 . 

Present  my  services  to  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, etc. 

Do  not  thinkc  by  what  T say  that  I am  fully  satis- 
fied of  your  younger  sonne  course  intended,  for  I 
have  a crotchett  out  of  the  ordinary  way,  which  I 
would  have  acquainted  you  with,  if  I had  spoken 
with  you  before  hp  had  gone,  but  am  almost 
ashamed  to  communicate. 

(Eliot  Papers,  fol.  132.) 

HAMPDEN  TO  ELIOT. 

Sir,— I received  your  commands  by  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wian,(l)  and  was  glad  to  know  by  them  that 
another's  word  had  power  to  command  your  faith 
in  my  readinesse  to  obey  you,  which  mine  it  Feems 
had  not.  If  you  yet  lack  an  experience,  I wish  you 
had  putt  mee  upon  the  test  of  a worke  more  diffi- 
cult and  important,  that  your  opinion  might  be 
changed  into  beliefe.  That  man  you  wrote  for  I 
will  unfainedly  receive  into  my  good  opinion,  and 
declare  it  really  when  he  shall  have  occasion  to 
putt  me  to  the  proofe.  I cannot  trouble  you  with 
many  words  at  this  time:  make  good  use  of  the 
bookes  you  shall  receive  from  mee,  and  of  your 
time;  be  sure  you  shall  render  a strict  account  of 
both  to  Your  ever  assured  friend  and  servant, 

John  Hampden. 

Present  my  service  to  Mr.  Long,  I would  faine 
heare  of  his  health. 

Hampden,  June  8lh,  1631. 

(Eliot  Letters,  135.) 

(In  this  letter  to  the  famous  Holies,  he  does  not  darkly 
hint  at  the  danger  of  his  correspondence.  Six  months 
elapsed  before  Eliot  received  the  answer.  Both  parties 
agree  that  they  can  only  safely  communicate  by  their 
hearts.) 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT  TO  D.  HOLLES. 

Sir,— Through  a long  silence  I hope  you  can  re- 

(1 ) Sir  John  had  written  a letter  of  introduction  for  Mr. 
Wian  to  Hampden.  Wian  waB  bis  Proctor. 
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talne  the  confidence  and  meraolre  ofyourfrende. 
He  that  knows  your  virtue  in  the  generate  cannot 
doubt  any  particular  of  your  charitic.  The  cor- 
ruption of  this  age,  if  no  other  danger  might  occur, 
were  an  excuse,  even  in  business,  for  not  writing. 
The  sun,  wc  see,  begets  divers  monsters  on  the 
earth  when  it  has  heat  and  violence  ; Time  may  do 
more  on  paper  ; therefore  the  safest  Intercourse  is 
by  harts  ; in  this  way  1 have  much  intelligence  to 
give  you,  but  you  may  divine  it  without  propheaie. 
7Tis  but  the  honour  and  affection  which  1 owe  you 
contracted  in  these  sillables. 

Your  most  faithfull  frend  and  servant, 

J.  E. 

Tower,  23d  June,  1631. 

(Eliot  Letters,  159.) 

Worthy  Sir,— I am  confident  you  believe  I have 
returned  you  a thousand  of  thancks,  and  as  many 
answers  to  your  loving  letter,  since  you  were  pleas- 
ed to  honour  me  with  it,  as  that  before  I did  as 
many  times  visit  you  with  my  best  well-wishing 
thoughls,  and  entertaine  you  with  the  offers  of  my 
faith  fullest  services,  and  that  all  this  intercourse 
hath  been  really  and  truly  acted,  being  done  by  the 
hart,  which  is  both  (as  you  say)  the  safest,  and  in- 
deed alone  real : for  that  is,  though  p<  rhaps  it  ap- 
peare  not,  whereas  great  outward  professions  many 
times  appeare  when  thei  are  in  substance  nothing. 
You  and  1 have  found  this  to  be  trew  philosophy, 
which  as  your  wisdome  will  make  use  of  to  discerne 
a superficial  Trend,  bo  Jett  your  goodness  do  the 
same  to  judge  aright  of  his  silence  and  of  all  his 
actions,  who  is  without  complement. 

Your  most  faithfull  and  affectionate  frend  and 
servant, 

D.  Holles. 

I need  not  express  here  my  desire  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  rest  of  our  fellowes,  nor  need  I name 
them. 

Damcram,  (query  ?)  26th  Dec.  1631 . 

(Eliot’s  MS.  Letters,  140.) 

(Thla  Is  a literary  letter,  replete  with  delicate  hints  and 
nervous  criticism,  it  conveys  a high  notion  of  the  good 
taste  and  the  good  sense  of  Hampden.) 

HAMPDEN  TO  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

Sir,— You  shall  receave  the  booke  1 promised  by 
the  bearer’s  immediate  hand.  For  the  other  papers 
1 presume  to  take  a little,  and  but  a little  respite.  I 
have  looked  upon  that  rare  piece  only  with  a super- 
ficial view,  or  at  first  sight,  to  take  the  aspect,  and 
proportion  in  the  whole : alter,  with  a more  accu- 
rate eye,  to  take  out  the  lineaments  of  every  part. 
'Iwcro  rashness  in  me,  therefore,  lo  discover  any 
judgment  before  1 have  ground  to  make  one.  This 
I disccrne,  that  Tis  as  complete  an  image  of  the  pat- 
temc  as  can  be  drawne  by  lines.  A lively  charac- 
ter of  a large  minde.  The  subject,  method,  and 
expressions,  excellent  and  honoogcuiall,  and  to  say 
truth,  (sweet  heart,)  somewhat  exceeding  my  com- 
mendations ; my  words  cannot  render  them  to  the 
life : yet,  to  shew  my  ingenuity  rather  than  wit, 
would  not  a less  modell  have  given  a full  represen- 
tation of  that  subject  ? Not  by  diminution  but  by 
contraction  of  parts.  I desire  to  learne,  1 dare  not 
say.  The  variations  upon  each  particular  seem 
many.  AH  I confess  excellent.  The  fountains  are 
full,  the  channel  narrow,  that  may  be  the  cause,  or 


that  the  author  Imitated  Virgil,  who  made  more 
verses  by  many  than  he  intended  to  write  to  ex- 
tract a just  number.  Ilad  1 seen  all  his,  1 could 
easily  have  fold  him  make  fewer : hut  If  be  had 
bade  me  tell  which  he  should  have  spared,  I had 
been  apposed:  so  say  I,  of  these  expressions.  And 
Uial  to  salisfy  you,  not  myselfe,  but  that  by  obeying 
you  in  a command  so  contrary  lo  my  own  disposi- 
tion, you  may  measure  how  largo  a power  you 
have  over 

J.  Hamfdbx. 

Hampden,  June  90,  mi. 

Recommend  my  service  to  Mr.  Long,  and  if  Sir 
Oliver  Luke  be  in  town,  express  my  affections  to 
him  In  my  words.  The  first  part  of  your  papers 
you  had  by  the  hands  of  B,  Valentine  long  since. 
If  you  hear  of  your  sons,  or  can  send  to  them,  let 
me  know. 

(Eliot  Fates*,  130.) 

(TMs  Is  a carious  letter  of  one  of  the  country  gcufla. 
men,  of  Sir  John's  party,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  com- 
missioners for  Loan-money.  He  " would  not  be  camptL 
mented  out  of  his  money,”  and  exults  on  11  holding  his 
hands  fast  in  his  pocket.”  He  was  probably  the  Hr, 
Scawen  whose  name  appears  In  Lord  Hollea's  Memoirs, 
137,  for  a pension  granted  by  the  party  of  the  ludepeo- 
dents  " t*  boy  his  voice  ” Scawen  Is  characterised  as 

one  who  formerly  hod  not  very  well  liked  of  theirwaya,” 
So  that  this  sturdy  Patriot,  after  all,  turned  out  to  be  the 
pensioned  of  o revolutionary  faction.) 

MR.  SCAWEN  TO  SIR  JOHN  ELIOT. 

The  seconde  fearfull  commission  is  now  past,  and 
since  by  your  servant  you  are  pleased  to  demand  it 
of  me,  I will  present  you  with  the  relation  of  the 
proRresse  of  It, 

We  were  all  called  together  (but  in  aeverall  days 
following)  at  Bodmin.  After  the  commission  was 
read,  wc  w ere  like  to  depart  without  as  much  as  any 
speech  altered  us .-  much  tyme  was  spent  In  strain- 
ing courtesy  between  the  son  and  the  father,  and  I 
think  we  had  bln  deprived  ol  the  expectation,  had 
not  the  courtier  brought  down  som  e of  his  court- 
phrases  in  exchange  for  the  mony.  I interpreted 
their  longe  silence  to  the  best,  thinking  they  meant 
by  it,  that  they  thought  the  matter  such  as  no 
Cornish  man  would  open  his  mouth  in  It,  and  there- 
fore fittest  for  a stranger,  who,  for  aught  that  1 could 
perceive,  directed  his  words  more  to  those  that 
should  have  spoken,  than  to  us  that  should  have 
heard. 

We  were  directed  the  first  day,  that  such  as  would 
not  compound  3hould  give  their  answers  in  writ- 
ing ; a course  which,  if  they  had  held  thorough, 
would  have  proved  little  to  their  advantage.  The 
hundred  of  East  was  first  called  in,  which  (making 
choice  of  Die  pistora  and  men  fittest  for  composi- 
tion) they  made  pretty  store  of  mony,  till  St.  Ger- 
mans, according  to  the  direction,  giving  their  seve- 
ral papers,  had  shewn  the  way  of  non-composition 
(for  of  twenty-eight  returned  not  one  compounded). 
Landrake  and  Landulph  followed  the  president, 
upon  which  they  thought  it  best  lo  finish  that  day’s 
service  without  calling  out  that  one  hundred.  Tb* 
West  hundred  had  not  many : Pydcr  and  Stratton 
very  few.  Powder  somewhat  more,  hut  the  grealeik 
proportion  raised  came  from  Penrith  and  Kerrier. 
Trigg  and  Lcsnewth;  they  being  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Castle,  they  thought  it  not  wisdom  to 
hold  out . The  total  amounts  to  not  more  than  (wo 
thousand  pounds,  of  which  the  most  of  It  comm 
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from  the  meaner  eort  of  people,  ar'!  such  as,  I pre- 
sume, Bcarce  have  the  value.  b.  me  with  great 
words  and  threatenings,  some  with  persuasions 
(wherein  Sir  B.  did  all),  were  drawne  to  it.  I was 
like  to  have  been  complimented  out  of  my  mony: 
but  that  knowing  with  whom  I had  to  deal,  I held, 
whilst  I talked  with  them,  my  hands  fast  in  my 
pocket. 

You  will  wonder  to  hear  what  things  we  had 
here  returned  for  knights ; but  that  nothing  is  now 
to  be  wondered  at. 

If  any  thing  lie  here  wherein  I may  serve  you, 
I shall  take  it  an  honour  to  be  commanded;  and  be 
assured,  that  as  you  suffer  for  others,  so  there  are 
some  others  that  suffer  for  you,  amongst  which  is 

Your  servant, 

W.  S. 

SIR  JOHN’S  ANSWER  ABOUT  THE  LOAN- 
MONGERS  AT  BODMIN. 

. June  SH, t63t. 

Sir,— I thanke  you  for  your  intelligence  of  the 
late  passages  at  Bodmin,  wherein  some  satisfaction 
docs  arise,  that  though  that  country  have  not  all 
the  wisdom  that  they  should,  yet  they  are  not  In  as 
great  stupiditie  as  some  others,  but  divide  between 
folly  and  abjection.  I am  glad  to  hear  your  neigh- 
bours at  St.  German's  doe  so  well,  and  by  your 
example  make  themselves  good  presidents  for 
others.  Those  that  broke  that  rule  will  have  occa- 
sion to  repent  it,  when  they  shall  see  theirgain  only 
in  the  loss  of  their  own  monie,  which  may  work  a 
better  circumspection  for  the  future.  Though  I 
am  at  a great  distance  from  you  in  my  person,  my 
affection  is  still  with  you;  and  as  I wish  your  hap- 
piness, my  indeavours  shall  be  readic  to  procure  it. 
I praie,  as  to  yourself  whom  I would  have  confident 
of  this  truth,  give  it  in  assurance  to  the  rest,  that 
In  all  tilings  which  may  level  with  my  power,  none 
shall  be  more  industrious  to  that  service  than 

J.  E. 

(Euot  Papers,  MS.  fol.  146.) 


(Eliot  Letters,  152.) 

(Eliot's  advice  to  his  younger  son  John  on  travelling  to 
Italy.  Hopes  ho  will  avoid  “the  territories  of  the 
Church,"  and  forbids  his  entrance  into  Spain;  at  that 
period  so  universal  was  the  dread  of  relupsing  into  Pa- 
pistry.) 

’ TO  JOHN  ELIOT. 

Sonne,— I have  received  and  considered  of  your 
letters  which  mention  your  desire  and  reasons  to 
pass  speedily  into  Italy.  Good  company,  I knowe, 
is  a choise  thinge,  and  as  a pleasure  so  an  advan- 
tage in  your  travells,  which  1 presume  you  studie, 
not  for  name  only,  or  the  affection  of  some  title, 
but  as  it  meetes  with  virtue,  and  then  it  's  truly 
valuable,  that  being  the  crowne  and  dignity  of  all 
honor.  The  opportunity  1 confesse  which  such 
company  does  present  is  a fair  motive  for  the  jour- 
ney, but  the  time  I doubt  not  yet  seasonable  to  an- 
swer it.  Autumn  in  those  parts  is  most  dangerous 
to  strangers;  the  abundance  of  thei*  fruites,  the 
corruption  of  their  aer  through  the  strife  of  heat 
and  moisture,  and  the  natural  disposition  of  all 
bodies  to  sickncsse  and  infection  in  the  return  of 
blood,  makes  it  at  first  more  fearful ; besides,  the 
plague  has  raigned  generally  in  that  country,  and 
some  townes  still  are  visited,  by  which  both  the  aer 
and  houses  may  be  yet  suspected,  untile  some  frosts 
correct  them.  I leave  to  your  belter  consideration 
to  resolve  to  stay  till  Spring. 

The  reason  which  you  give  for  the  advantage  of  the 
language  has  its  truth  merely  the  contrary  ; for  if 
without  knowledge  in  the  French  you  first  shall 
seek  the  Italian,  that  will  be  then  less  pleasant  and 
soe  more  difficult,  by  which  the  more  necessary 
will  be  left,  to  be  then  gained  when  perchance 
there  will  be  no  leasure  for  it;  whereas  if  you  shall 
gett  againe  some  perfection  in  the  French,  and  then 
gelt  into  Italie,  what  you  then  lose  will  be  regained 
againe  at  your  returninge  homewards,  and  you  be- 
come a master  in  the  tongues.  This  winter  spent 
in  France  I hope  will  be  enough  for  preparation, 
and  then  at  springe  you  may  pass  from  thence  to 
Italie. 

For  the  danger  that 's  pretended  in  your  travells 
in  those  parts  only  with  private  company,  I am 
confident  there  is  no  reason,  but  what  the  sickness 
may  occasion,  and  that  admits  no  priviledge.  The 
territories  of  the  Church  I hope  you  will  avoid 
(those  I confess  are  dangerous,  as  all  Spaine,  which 
by  no  mcanes  I can  allow  you  ever  to  enter),  but 
other  parts  arc  free,  and  peaceable  as  in  England, 
where  with  discretion  you  may  as  much  rely  on 
your  safetie,  for  the  present  troubles  in  France  I 
conceive  little  cause  of  doubt.  To  strangers  they 
impart  noe  hasards  or  adventures,  more  than  vo- 
luntarily they  ineur,  but  such  advantage  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  they  may  yield,  which  1 did 
think  the  hope  and  spirit  of  that  gentleman  from 
whom  you  received  that  argument  would  not  have 
declined. 

Thus  much  in  answer  to  your  letter,  which  I 
make  only  on  advise.  I wonder  you  never  wrote 
sinceyour  being  over  of  M.  Durant.  His  wife  in- 
quires here  for  him,  whom  I would  gladly  satisfle, 
as  know  how  you  have  agreed.  Be  careful  in  your 
religion,  make  your  devotions  frequent,  seeke  the 
blessing  from  above,  draw  your  imitation  to  good 
patternes,  lett  not  vaine  pedantries  deceive  you, 
prepare  your  estimation  by  your  virtue,  which 
your  own  carriage  and  example  must  acquire. 


(A  complimentary  letter,  with  the  present  of  a small  buck 
from  Hampden.) 

Dear  Sir,— I received  a letter  from  you  the  last 
weeke,  for  which  I owe  you  ten,  to  countervail 
those  lines  by  enerease  in  number  that  I cannot 
equall  in  weight ; but  time  is  not  mine  now,  nor 
hath  bene  since  that  came  to  my  hands;  in  your 
favour  therefore  hold  mee  excused.  This  bearer  is 
appointed  to  present  you  with  a buck  out  of  my 
paddock,  which  must  be  a small  one,  to  hold  pro- 
portion with  the  place  and  soyle  it  was  bred  in. 
Shortly,  1 hope  (if  I do  well  to  hope)  to  see  you ; 
yet  durst  I not  prolong  the  expectation  of  your 
papers. 

You  have  concerning  them  layde  commands  upon 
mee  beyond  my  ability  to  give  you  satisfaction  in; 
but  if  my  apology  will  not  serve  when  wee  meete, 
I will  not  decline  the  service,  though  to  the  be- 
wraying of  my  own  ignorance,  which  yet  1 hope 
your  love  will  cover. 

Your  ever  assured  friend  and  servant, 
Jno.  Hampden. 

Hampden,  July  27, 4631 . 
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wherein  you  have  assistants  in  the  most  earnest 
prayers  and  wishes  of  your  loving  Father, 

Tower,  1st  September,  4631 . John  Eliot. 

Eliot  Paters,  MSS.  fol.  163. 

(Hampden  sends  news,  and  highly  compliments  the  genius 
and  studies  of  Eliot.) 

Sir,— In  the  end  of  my  travailes,  1 mecte  the  mes- 
sengers of  your  love,  which  bring  mec  a most 
gralefull  Wellcome;  your  intentions  outfly  mine 
that  thought  to  have  prevented  yours,  and  convince 
me  of  my  disability  to  keepe  pace  with  you,  or  the 
times.  My  imptoiment  of  late  in  interrogatory  with 
like  affairs  hath  deprived  mce  of  leisure  to  comple- 
ment, and  the  frame  of  depositions  is  able  to  juslle 
out  the  style  of  a letter.  You  were  fiirrc  enough 
above  my  emulation  before;  but  breathing  now  the 
same  ayre  with  an  ambassador,  you  are  out  of  all 
ayrae. 

1 believe  well  of  his  negotiation  from  the  large 
testimony  you  have  given  of  his  parts,  and  I bcleevc 
the  King  of  Sweden’s  sword  will  be  the  best  of  his 
topickg  to  persuade  a peace. 

'Tis  a powerful  one  now  if  1 heare  aright;  fame 
giving  Tilly  a late  defeatc  in  Saxony  with  20,000 
losse ; the  truth  whereof  will  facilitate  our  worke; 
the  Spaniard’s  curtesy  being  known  to  be  no  lesse 
than  willingly  to  render  that  w hich  he  cannot  hold. 
The  notion  of  these  effects  interrupts  not  our  quielt, 
though  the  reasons  by  which  they  are  governed  do 
transcend  our  pitch;  your  apprehensions,  that 
ascend  a region  above  those  clouds  which  shadow 
ua,areftttto  pierce  such  height;  and  ours  to  receave 
such  notions  as  descend  from  thence;  which  while 
you  are  pleased  to  Impart  you  make  the  demon- 
strations of  your  favour  to  become  the  rich  posses- 
sions of  your  ever  faithful]  friend  and  servant, 
Hampden,  October 3.  John  Hampden. 

Present  my  service  to  Mr.  Long. 

God,  I thanke  him,  hath  made  me  father  of  an- 
other sonne. 

(Eliot  Papers,  168.) 

(Sir  John  seems  In  the  following  letter  somewhat  doubtfhi 
of  a political  apostasy  In  his  Mend  and  fellow-sufferer, 
Valentine,  who  he  confesses  has  “hla  Juggling*.") 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT  TO  THOMAS  GODFREY. 

Godfrey  dates  from  Grantham . 

****** 

Valentine  after  his  long  travails  did  betake  him- 
self to  rest,  so  as  in  a month  or  more,  being  at  his 
lodging  near  the  Gate-house,  noe  friends  might  see 
him  but  whom  his  Greatnesse  would  admit.  Sfek- 
nessc  was  pretended,  but  there  were  that  thought 
It  counterfeit  and  affected;  and  yet  there  be  that 
hold  his  dissimulation  worthie  punishment.  Really 
I believe  hjm  (bisjuglinge  set  aside)  in  the  same 
state  he  was,  both  in  bodie  and  in  businesse,  for 
tboughlhechargeofthe  Attorney  may  have  changed 
something  in  his  favour,  his  fortune  is  not  altered, 
hut  the  expectations  are  the  same,  and  as  the  virtue 
such  may  be  the  man.  This  is  all  I can  tell  you  of 
him,  unless  by  supposition  I could  judg  him.  In  his 
reservations  and  retirement,  knocking  atsome  back- 
door of  the  Court,  at  which  if  he  enter  to  prefer- 
ment, you  shall  know  it  from 

Your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Tower,  8th  November,  1631.  J.  E. 


Eliot  Papi»§,  179.) 

(Of  all  these  letters  the  present  seems  the  most  beautiful ; 
the  deepest  feelings  are  revealed  in  the  most  simple 
language.  It  is  pathetic— it  Is  even  awfW,  when  we 
find  that  it  was  the  close  of  Eliot's  correspondence,  au<l 
the  description  of  the  emotions  of  his  departing  spirit. 
Hence  the  religions  consolations;  the  mournful  happi- 
ness which  cheered  the  consumptive  and  weary  pri- 
soner. who  was  now  anticipating  that  after-state,  to 
which  be  was  fast  approaching.) 

TO  HAMPDEN. 

Sir,— Besides  the  acknow  ledgment  or  yoor  favour 
that  have  so  much  compassion  on  yonr  frend,l  have 
little  to  return  you  from  him  that  has  nothing 
worthy  of  your  acceptance  but  the  contestation  that 
I have  between  an  ill  bodie  and  the  aer,  that  quar- 
rell,  and  are  friends,  as  the  summer  winds  affect 
them.  1 have  these  three  daies  been  abroad,  and  as 
often  brought  in  new  impressions  of  the  colds,  yet 
hody  and  strength  and  appetite  I flnde  myself  bet- 
tered by  the  motion.  Cold  at  first  was  the  occasion 
of  my  sickness,  heat  and  tenderness  by  close  keep- 
inge  in  my  chamber  has  since  increastuiy  weakness. 
Air  and  exercise  are  thought  most  proper  to  re- 
paire  it,  which  are  the  prescription  or  my  Doctors, 
though  noe  p by  sick.  1 thank  God  other  medicines 
I now  take  not,  but  those  Catholicons,  and  doe 
hope  I shall  not  need  them .-  as  children  learn  to 
go,  1 shall  get  acquainted  with  the  aer,  practice  and 
use  will  compusae  it,  and  now  and  then  a fall  Uan 
instruction  for  the  future.  These  varieties  He  does 
trie  us  with,  that  will  have  us  perfect  at  all  parts, 
and  as  He  gives  the  trial.  He  likewise  gives  the  abi- 
lity that  shall  be  necessary  for  the  •worke  He  will 
supplie,  that  does  command  the  labour,  whose  de- 
li veringe  from  the  Lion  and  the  Bear,  has  the  Phi- 
listine also  at  the  disposition  of  his  will,  and  those 
that  trust  him,  under  his  protection  and  defence. 
0!  infinite  mercy  of  our  Master,  deare  Trend,  how  it 
abounds  to  us,  that  are  unworthy  of  his  service : 
How  broken  ! how  imperfect .'  how  perverse  and 
crooked  are  our  waies  in  obedience  to  him  ! how 
exactly  straight  is  the  line  of  his  providence  tons, 
draw  n out  through  all  occurrentsand  particulars  to 
the  whole  length  and  measme  of  our  time;  how 
perfect  is  his  hand  that  has  given  his  Sonne  unto 
us,  and  with  him  has  promised  likewise  to  give  ns 
all  things— relieving  our  wants,  sanctifying  our  ne- 
cessities, preventing  our  dangers,  freeing  us  from 
all  extremities,  and  died  himself  for  us  i What  can 
we  render  ? what  retribution  can  we  make  worthy 
soe  great  a majestle?  worthy  such  love  and  favour  ? 
We  have  nothing  but  ourselves  who  are  unworthy 
above  all,  and  yett  that  as  all  other  things  is  his  .- 
for  us  to  offer  up  that,  is  but  to  give  him  of  his 
owne,  and  that  in  far  worse  condition  than  we  at 
first  received  it,  which  yet  (for  infinite  is  his  good- 
nesse  for  the  merits  of  his  Sonne)  He  is  contented  to 
accept.  This,  dear  Trend,  must  be  the  comfort  of 
his  children  : this  is  the  physic  we  must  use  in  all 
our  Bicknesse  and  extremities : this  is  the  strength- 
ening of  the  weake,  the  nuriching  of  the  poore,  the 
libertie  of  the  captive,  the  health  of  the  diseased, 
the  life  of  those  that  die,  the  death  of  that  wretched 
life  of  sin,  and  this  happiness  halh  his  saints.  The 
contemplation  of  this  happiness  has  led  me  almost 
beyond  the  compass  of  a letter,  but  the  hast  1 use 
unto  my  Trends,  and  the  affection  that  does  move  it, 
will  1 hope  excuse  me.  Frends  should  communi- 
cate their  joyes : this  as  the  greatest  thereof,  1 could 
not  but  impart  unio  my  frend,  being  therein  moved 
by  the  present  expectation  of  your  letters,  which 
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always  have  the  grace  of  much  intelligence,  and  are 
happiness  to  him  that  is  trulic  Your’s, 

Tower,  29  March,  1632.  J.  E. 

Had  Charles  the  First  been  as  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nobler  aspirations  of  Sir 
John  Eliot  in  his  prison,  as  the  reader  is  now 
enabled  to  be,  the  severity  of  that  imprison- 
ment had  perhaps  been  mitigated.  But  Eliot, 
who  seems  to  have  been  far  more  a man  of 
sensation  than  a philosopher,  in  the  active 
period  of  his  life— that  period  when  he  struck 
at  Moyle,  and  when  his  personal  rancour 
broke  out  against  his  former  friend  Bucking- 
ham, had  committed  even  a loss  pardonable 
irruption  of  his  irasciblo  nature.  Eliot  had 
implicated  the  King’s  connivance  at  the  ru- 
moured poisoning  of  his  royal  father.  He 
alluded  to  something  “ which  ho  feared  to 
speak  and  feared  to  think.”  The  harshness 
of  Charles  the  First  towards  Eliot,  and 
Charles  is  not  accused  of  cruelty  even  by  his 
enemies,  indicates  a cause  of  offence,  either 
of  a deeper  dye,  or  of  a more  personal  na- 
ture, than  probably  we  have  yet  discovered. 


The  following  Manuscript  has  been  referred 
to  at  page  517 : — 

ASIIMOLE’S  MSS.  SOO.  Art.  XXXVI. 

Newport,  November,  1648. 

When  the  Commissioners  themselves  con- 
fess that  reason  cannot  be  accepted  by  them, 
though  clearly  offered  by  me ; when  close 
imprisonment  (or  worse)  is  threatened  to  me 
if  I yield  not  to  all  that  is  demanded  ; when 
my  propositions  (which  are  neither  many  nor 
extravagant)  are  not  so  much  as  answered  ; I 
leave  all  the  world  to  judge  what  freedom, 
honour,  or  safety  there  is  in  this  treaty. 
And  certainly  my  condition  in  point  of  free- 
dom is  far  different  from  what  it  was  at 
Hampton  Court.  Witness  the  strict  guard 
round  about  this  Island,  and  the  troop  of 
horse  always  attending,  or  rather  watching 
me  when  I go  abroad. 

Since,  therefore,  none  of  the  conditions 
are  kept  to  me  upon  which  I gave  my  w'ord.l 
cannot  be  truly  said  to  break  it,  though  I seek 
my  freedom.  Besides,  the  Governor  made 
me  declare  before  the  Commissioners,  that 
continuation  of  guards  upon  mo  freed  me 
from  my  word  ; whereupon  he  took  away  the 
sentinels  at  my  door,  but  never  moved  those 
of  more  importance,  which  .was  enough  to 
confess  the  truth  of  what  I declared,  but  not 


sufficient  iO  lake  away  the  justness  of  my 
plea  which  cannot  be  avoided,  except  by  the 
total  taking  away  my  guards,  the  difference 
of  a few  paces  position,  nearer  or  farther  off, 
not  making  me  the  less  a prisoner. 

Nor  will  I make  a question  of  that  which 
is  none,  by  setting  down  the  particular  rea- 
sons of  my  absenting  myself  at  this  time ; 
yet  this  I must  say,  that  in  order  to  the  pre- 
sent quiet  and  future  peace  of  this  kingdom, 
my  libertio,  tho’  at  a distance,  is  much  more 
conduceable  than  mv  restraint,  whether  more 
or  less  strict.  For  my  freedom  takes  away 
the  pretence  of  those  who,  by  their  endea- 
vours to  set  me  at  liberty,  might  continue  the 
old  or  make  new  disturbances  in  the  king- 
dom. Also,  I shall  be  able  to  temper  the 
more  youthful  and  impatient  resolution  of 
those  who  possibly  may  rather  aim  at  glo- 
rious actions  than  a quiet  life,  my  chief  in- 
tention being  so  to  make  use  of  this  my 
escape  (in  case  God  shall  bless  me  herein  ac- 
cording to  my  desire),  as  to  come  to  a per- 
sonal treaty  with  my  two  Houses,  that  so  1 
may  be  truly  heard.  And  even  all  the  world 
shall  see  that  no  change  ofcondicion  or  place 
shall  alter  or  lessen  my  earnest  endeavours 
of  procuring  a firm  and  well-grounded  peace 
(and  in  a peaceable  way)  to  these  my  domi- 
nions. 

To  all  my  people  of  what  soever  station, 
quality,  or  condicion. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,— If  my  stay  here  could 
have  happily  finished  this  treaty,  or  given  you  the 
least  protection,  1 would  not  have  thought  of  ab- 
senting myself,  nor  had  I laken  the  resolution 
without  your  advice,  if  it  were  not  evident  that 
your  knowledge  thereof  would  have  prejudiced  you, 
and  hindered  the  course  I have  taken  for  my  own 
preservation,  the  necessity  of  which  I will  make 
plainly  appear  how  soon  I shall  he  in  a place  of 
freedom,  this  being  one  of  those  kind  of  actions 
which  is  litter  for  a servant's  praise  than  advice. 
However,  I cannot  but  leave  you  this  assurance  that 
I am  no  less  satisfied  with  your  industrious  services 
to  me  at  this  time,  than  I am  displeased  with  my 
own  misfortunes,  and  desiring  you  to  he  confident 
that  I am  your  most  asseuied  real  constant  frond, 

C.  It. 

To  all  the  Lords,  Bishops,  Clergy,  and  other  Gen- 
tlemen, whose  assistance  I have  had  since  1 came 
hither. 

Newport,  November,  1648. 

I cannot  but  add  this It  being  evident 
that  I must  either  shipwreck  my  conscience, 
or  retourne  to  close  prison,  none  that  loves 
conscience  or  freedom  but  must  approve  of 
my  resolution  of  absenting  mysolfe. 


THE  END. 
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